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_ _ . , 402 

Ackerman,  convention  of  84 

Adams,  the  president,  leaves  Wash- 
ington 369 

Adams,  Mr.  andjefferson,  beauti- 
ful extract  327 

“Advocate,”  the  Southern,  extract 
from  355 

Affaires,  charge  des  73 

Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  an  editorial 
essay  49  to  58.  See  editorial. 
Africa — Liberia,  various  notices  of 
the  colony  at  37,  80,'  129,  J4S, 
261,  420;  maj.  Laing  and  capt. 
Clappertonin  249 

. llabama — prohibits  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  100;  report  on  the 
Creek  treaty  108;  bank  of  the  U. 

S.  in  Mobile  124;  Tombecbee 


bank  310;  Muscle  Shoals  323;  a 
negro  burned  to  death  357;  Mr. 
Wills  killed  405 

“Albion,”  the,  a British  newspa- 
per at  N.  Y.  104,418 

Alleghany,  the  river  148 

Amedie,J.  B.  245 

American  policy  259 

“America,”  Mr.  Everett V history 
of  112 

American  citizens  released  from 
prison  244 

‘'American  system,”  see  wool 
and  woollens,  and  Harrisburg 
convention. 

Anderson,  col.  Richard  dies  200 


Androscoggin,  the  river, 


242 


Anniversary  the,  celebrated  at  va- 
rious places  371,  343,  373;  toasts 
343,  371 

Anthracite  coal  310 

Antignac,  maj.  dies  224 

Antiquities,  Indian,  discovered  279; 

from  Mexico  311 

Appointments,  various  75,  280 

Appropriations  for  the  year  1827, 
by  congress,  an  interesting  exhi- 
bit of  61 

Argentine  republic — disorders  in  348 
Arms,  coats  of  104 

Army  of  the  U.  S.  promotions  and 
appointments  in  76,  367;  general 
orders  317 

Ashantee,  death  of  the  king  104 
Astor  claim,  the  245 

Asylum,  naval  99 

Attornies  of  the  U.  S.  a list  of  234 
Austria — Jealousy  of  87;  minister 
at  Paris  125;  murder  of  the  Abbe 
Plank  152 

Automaton  chess  player  made  by  a 
Yankee  229 

Axe  found — “wb,  vidi,  rid”!  128 
B. 

“Bad  news,”  a separation  of  the 
union!  211 

Bagging,  see  cotton  and  266,  355 
Baltimore— and  the  west  33;  trade 
of  the . Susquehannah  37,  113; 
Oliver’s  free  school  89;  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  reports,  &c. 
100,  228,  248,  308,  398;  Greek 
fair  129;  the  oratorio  161;  in- 
spections 118;  military  161,  241; 
Patterson,  Wm.  176;  bricks  made 
in  224 

Banks  and  banking — burning  of 
paper  money  in  Kv.  37;  coun- 
terfeits on  the  bank  of  the  U.  S. 
Ill,  113;  banks  in  Maine  112; 
the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  tj. 

S.  at  Mobile,  Ala.  124;  robbery.’ 
of  the  U.  S.  bank  at  Philadelphia!  * 
196;  Eagle  bank  of  New  Haven  *. 


196;Tombeckbee  bauk  310;  Con- 
necticut banks  320;  dividend  of 
U.  S.  bank  327;  Franklin  bank  of 
N.  J.  344:  bank  of  the  Common- 
- wealth,  Kv.  401 

Barbour,  James,  sec.  of  war,  at  An- 
napolis 260;  at  Bedford,  Pa.  358; 
letter  to  gov.  Lincoln  of  Mass.  366 
Barbour,  P.  P. 

Barbarity,  a strange  case  of 
Barnes,  Samuel 
Bates,  Mr.  of  Mass. 

Bells  made  of  cast  steel 
Benfevoleuce,  active; 

Bergami, 

Berkshire,  Mass,  high  school 


408 
83 
103 
275 
151 
89 
131 

Beverley,  Carter — see  gen.  Jackson 
and  Air.  Clay. 

Bible  society,  American  195 

Birch,  Harvey,  “the  Spy”  382 

Billiard  table — Air.  Van  Rensel- 
laer’s  letter  149 

Blaekstone  canal  306 

Bobbinet  factory  359 

Bolivar,  see  Colombia  and  Peru. 
Bompland,  madam  112 

Boston — elections  and  electioneer- 
ing 102,  198;  case  of  matrimony 
in  151;  appropriation  bills  176; 
stages  in  230;  the  late  Air.  Phil- 
lips 262;  monument  to  Franklin 
279:  trade  of  279;  dull  times  in 
347;  schools  364..  403 

Brazil — the  squadron  defeated  105; 
army  defeated  152,  201;  seizure  oi 
the  Spark  180;  frigate  Baltimore 
201 ; battle  of  Rio  Grande  213;  af- 
fairs in  250,  294;  Mr.  Raguet250; 
the  Ontario  294;  speech  of  the 
emperor  311;  com.  Biddle  at  Rio 
346 

Brent,  Afr.  of  Lou.  dinner  to  309 
Bricks  made  in  Baltimore  224 

British  affairs. 

Altered  language  and  manners 
210;  American  manufactures  no- 
ticed 38;-Albans,  the  duke  and 
dutchess  of  410,  425;  Army,  offi- 
cers in  the,  224;  Ashantee,  death 
of  the  king  of  104;  Athol,  the 
duke  of  151;  attornies  328;  Ar- 
gyle,  duke  of  425; 

Bank  of  England  424;  Banker’s 
clearing  4<  >8;  B rougbam,  A I r.  410; 
Bentiek,  lord  William  425;  bri- 
bery 293; Brazil,  treaty  with  1ST; 
Burnet,  sir  Francis  134,  280; 
Burning  well  at  Wevj mouth  216; 
Budget,  the  347. 

Canning,  Mr.  113,  134,  212,  249; 
appointed  premier  182;  extracts 
from  bis  speech  as  to  the  policy 
he  intended  to  pursue  231 ; remark  s 
in  the  occupation  of  Portugal 
406;  his  remarks  on  the  corn  laws 
408;  canal  project,  a great  .75; 
Commercial  statistics  428;  Catho- 
lic claims  134, 164,  280,281,3.8; 
Clarence,  the  duke  of  104,  133; 
churches  and  places  of  worship 
in  London  346;  Cobbett’s  Regis- 
ter 85;  coinage  of  the  mint  13; 
colliers  165;  colonial  trade  13  ', 

1S1,  409;  corn  laws  44,  85,  164, 
181,  347,  362,  374,408,  409,  4 5; 
rates  and  duties  established  by 
the  ware  jjeHsefl*ootTn  V>11*  4«*4',  * • 
Air.  CanjiingJs  rtAcffu  tfe 1 1 sV 34 £ 
laldeS‘on  which  thef  were  found-* 

.‘ed  163,*  197;  crimes,  statistics  of 
‘$8;. Cumberland,  the  duke  of  104; 
\Cuba  131;  crim  con , a case  of 

* • •*;  • • * * 4*  5 * ■ 


Davy,  sir  Humphrey  382;  debt- 
national,  84;  imprisonment  for 
230;  distresses  of  the  poor  118, 
182,  199,  291,  346;  decision  of  a 
judge  100 

Elections,  293;  East  India  company, 
affairs  of  the  288;  emigrants,  aid 
to  181;  sent  to  America  210; 
162  j expenditure,  comparative. of  G. 
j Britain  and  America  179;  emolu- 
ments of  office  406 

Forgeries  85;  Franklin,  capt.  150, 

„ . 245 

Gaming  houses  3 12;  game  laws  S9; 
a young:  woman  sentenced  to  the 


house  of  correction  for  finding 
a nest  of  partridges'  eggs  263; 
gass,  the  dial  of  St  James  illumi- 
nated with  276;  Gifford,  Air.  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  85 

Hastings,  the  marquis  of,  dies  88; 
Hall,  Dr.  dies,  18-;  Huskisson, 
Air.  312 

Islands,  British,  arable  land  &c.  in 
-17;  Irish,  expense  of  keeping 
down  the  * 403 

Joint  stock  companies  85 

King,  the,  birth  day  kept  by  com- 
mand. 249;  addresses  to  313, 424; 
his  speech  on  proroguing  parlia- 
ment 423;  Kilsheelan  bridge, 
affray  at  . 455. 

London — ships  &e.  employed  in  the  . 
trade  of  422;  inhabitants  of,  &c. 
192;  Leyland,  Thomas,  his 
immense  wealth  361;  Laws, 
263;  Laing,  maj.  killed  in  Africa 
281;  Lethbridge,  sir  Thomas 
£80;  lords  the  house  of,  i-etort 
courteous,  rubbish!  292;  pro- 
ceedings cf  the  peers  423;  Liver- 
pool, lord  100,  104,  113 

Alinisters  resignation  of  ISO,  182; 
rumors  as  to  the  appointment  oi 
new  ones,&c.  212,  244,  249;  offi- 
cial list  of  the  new  250,  328;  ex- 
m ini  iters  ridiculed  2?  8;  ministrv 
the  5, 2;  fate  of  295;  jeu  de  put  n 
352;  money,  plenty  of  1 81 ; manu- 
factures, American  noticed,  38; 
manufacturing  districts,  notices 
of  the  44,  85,  118.  182;  woollen 
manufactures  3 1;  quantity  of  ex- 
ported 423;  mint,  coinage  of  the 

133 

Navy  80;  a good  joke  about  naval 
victories!  85;  naval  affairs — excess 
of  officers  422;  the  North  Caroli- 
na noticed  424;  noblemen  87; 
Norwich,  riot  at  410;  north  pole, 
the  expedition  to,  10 

Ogle,  admiral,  134;  O’Connell, 
Mr.  extract  from  his  speech  290; 
Oxford,  the  university  of  368 

Portugal, — British  troops  in  134, 

36  .';  Mr.  Canning’s  remarks  on 
the  occupation  of  406;  parlia- 
ment re- assembled,  80;  squab- 

bles in,  282,  423;  prorogued  423; 
Perkins,  Mr.  his  steam  engine, 

See.  132,  261,  431,  360;  post  mas- 
ter a sentenced  to  transportation 
224;  petitions  presented  to  par-  _ 
liament  133;  poor  in  Ireland  48; 
poor  rates  151,165,  212;  Peh- 
. ryn,  the  borough  of  364;  pen- 
•siingys  Sec.  328;  presses,  on  the 
•*  purchasing  ot  422;  protective 
* ’sy^ciu— -timber  trade  194;  print- 


ing nr  England- 


214 


‘Raising  the  t‘wii\clh  .a  new  way  of 
87;  railway,  .between  Liverpool 


INDEX. 


ni.il  Manelatster  £70;  revenue, 
expenditures,  kc.  86,  104,  199, 
2-77;  comparative  of  G.  Britain 
:aul  Arperica  179;  royal  family, 
amount  of  sums  paid  to  the  151; 
Russia,  mission'to  251;  Iiundell, 
/Mr.  of  Ludgate  Hill,  his  will  133 
Scott,  sir  Walter  129;  silk,  manu- 
facture of  426;  slave  convention 
181;  sugar.  West  India  1 64; 
spirits,  ardent,  consumed  293; 
Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of.  Ids  pro- 
perty 224;  ship  owners,  meeting 
of  104;  shipping  an  exhibit  of  217; 
stage  players,  salaries  of  those 
in  high  keeping!  87;  statistics  19  :; 
shipping  345;  storm,  a violent  . 
one  in  London  8;  Shakespeare, 
jubilee  in  honor  of  at  Stratford  249 
Taxes,  kc.  294;  tonnage  217;  travel- 
ling, rapid  85;  treatment  of  a 
wife,  (lady  Westmeath)  86;  tun- 
nel under  the  Thames  245,  313, 
347 ; Turner,  Miss,  to  be  really 
married  423;  see  Wakefield. 
Voyages  of  -discovery  104,  129 

War  prospects  36;  Wakefields,  the 
ease  of  165,  182,  312,  347; 

Wellesley  jewels  313;  Wel- 
lington, the  duke  of  i 8,  89,  328; 
his  thirdly  Si2;  Westminister,  the 
• lectors  of  313;  West  India  co- 
lonies 113:  see  colonial  trade — 
sugar  164:  free  people  of  color 
in  406;  trial  relative  to  a slave 
that  had  visited  England  4 3; 
Wirteniberg,  the  queen  of  47; 
woollens,  amount  of,  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  from  Leeds  82;  foreign 
wool  328;  wool  trade,  debate  in 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  367 
York,  the  duke  of  dies  8;  notice  of 
85;  his  debts  116;  a dividend, 
royal  21.2 

llroom  corn  195 

Brown,  gen.  departs  from  Wash- 
ington 84;  dinner  to  at  New  Or- 
leans 308;  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  418 

Brown,  Tiancis,  dies  144 

Bryan,  John  II.  extracts  from  his 
address  130 

Jitienos  Ayres — battle  with  the  Bra- 
zilian squadron  105;  official  ac- 
count 213;  brigands  105;  Cordo- 
va 105;  blockade  149:  Brazilian 
army  defeated  152,  201;  affairs  in 
250;  the  Pampas  280;  ad.  Brown 
294;  ltio  Negro  313;  naval  force 
348;  evasion  of  the  blockade  407 

Buchanan,  James,  of  Pa.  his  speech 
on  the  woollens  bill  135. to  191; 
ins  letter  to  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  late  presidential  election  415 
Budd,  I;..  Charles  A.  of  the  navy, 
dies  , gg 

Butler,  Ezra  89 

C. 

Calamine  discovered  , 244 

Calico  printers  3.53;  calicoes  Ameri- 
can 258.  journies  of  a piece  of  263 
CaUiouu,  J.  C.  See  vice  president's 
appeal. 

Canada — Itideau  canal  S4;  comrpo- 
lions  in  85,  131,  224,  244,  404; 
ancient  cannon  discovered  2 76; 
tue“N.  Y.  Albion”  404;  goods  im- 
porter! 89;  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment kc.  107,  vessels  built  in 
112;  population  of  112 

Canals  i\.c.  see  the  various  states; 
extension  of  the  Penn,  canal  37, 

99,  386:  tunnel  at  Lebanon,  Ta. 


48;  itideau  canal  84;  .Union  canal 
151,  259,  274;  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal  241,254,320;  ca- 
nal toll  received  at  Rochester  260; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  274; 
surveys  in  Vermont  275;  canal 
from  London  to  Portsmouth  275: 
the  Alabama  canal  288;  Hudson 
and  Delaware  canal  323;  the  Ohio 
canal  323,  360;  the  Ogechie  canal 
361;  canal  navigation,  a steam 
boat  for  386;  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  406;  project  ofmak- 
Tng  a canal  steam  navigation  to  the 
Mississippi  429;  survey  of  a route 
along  the  Delaware  373 

Cambreling,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the 
woollens  bill  154  to  160;  invited 
to  dine  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  198 

Capitol  of  the  U.  S.  cost  of  130 

Carey,  Mathew,  tributes  to  £44 

Cargo,  a large  one  215 

Carriage  without  horses  357 

Carrol,  gov.  of  Term,  a dinner  to 

82 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton  227 

Carter’s  letters  from  Europe  245 

Caucus  announced ! 356 

Central  Amenta — in  a state  of  anar- 
chy 201,  232,  329,  348 

Chairs,  large  quantity  of  shipped  259 

Chamelion  112 

Charge  des  affairs,  on  the  use  of  the 
term  229 

Charleston,  S.  C.— meeting  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  265;  me- 
morial of  to  congress 
Checks,  forged 
Cheves,  Langdon 
China — statistics  of  205 
in  294,  348;  trade  of  the  CJ.  Spates 
with  307;  affray  near  Canton  357 

Chivalry,  modern 
Chili — disaster  to  the  fleet 
Chocolate 

Church,  presentation  of  a 
Circe  La,  the  French  frigate 
Clay,  Henry — see  gen.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Clay;  leaves  Washington 
260;  at  Washington,  Pa.  324:  at 
Pittsburg  and  his  address  298;  at 
Steubenville  325;  his  letter  to  the 
public  350;  invited  to  Madison 
county  Ky.  256;  his  Lexington 
speech  375;  returns  to  Washing- 


295 
229,  448 
345 

rebellion 


212 

232 

215 

160 

386 


ton 

369 

Clay,  for  porcelain 

275 

Cloths,  British 

113 

Coal  anti  iron  in  Penn.  275: 

; anthra- 

cite 

310 

Coats  of  arms 

, 104 

Cobalt  found  in  Indiana 

164 

Coleman,  W.  A. 

289 

Colombia — resignation  ofBr 

jl'ivar  85, 

86,  106;  col.  Yalleiiilla  86;  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  150:  earth- 
quake 89;  disturbances  at  Bogota 
200;  taxes  levied  kc.  213;disaf- 
ilct  ! persons  shot  21.3;  letter  of 
B.  T.  Watts  277;  disaffeetions 
92,  329;  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  home  department  345;  San- 
tander’s letter  to  Bolivar  35 1 ; lia- 
venga’s  letter  to  the  vicepfesident 
351;  proclamations  of  Bolivar  .351, 
362;  affairs  in  362,  374,  .386:  Yi- 
daurre’s  charges  against  Bolivar 

410 

Colonial  trade,  British-^See  con- 
^Temgand  65  to  70  and  178;  circu- 
lar to  collectors  70;  English  items 
81,  113,  1.32,  180;  case  of  the  Bel- 
fast 180;  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr. 


Ui 


Gallatin  1 82;  certain  queries  to 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  “Enquir-  ^ 
er,  ” 246;  commerce  of  St.  J olm’s, 
N.  B.  246;  double  duties  291. 
supplies  at  Halifax  .346;  remarks 
from  Kingston  and  Halifax  pa- 
pers 417.  See  Smithy  Samuel. 
Colonization  society  37,  80.  See 
Africa. 

Combinations  1 1 4 

Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  38;  western 
89;  of  the  lakes  112;  of  the  olden 
time  150 

Commercial  prohibitions  407 

Communication,  interior  34 

Compliments  to  the  editor  114,  323 
Conflagration,  noble  37 

Congress,  classification  of  the  mem- 
bers of  224 

Congress. 

Alabama  12;  university  of  23;  acts-,  list 
of  30; appropriation  bill, general  10,  ll. 
15;  appiopriaiions  for  the  military  ser- 
vice 11,  12,  27;  Archer,  Mr-  15;  appro* 
pviations,  lor  the  navy  9;  Adams,  John 
Quincy,  accounts  of  14,  35,  26;  appro* 
priations  various  11,  21,  24,  27;  for  c»r* 
Tying  into  effect  the  convention  with 
G.  Britain  27 

Baltimore,  supplies  during  the  war  14; 
Buardman,  John  23;  Berrien,  Mr.  16: 
Buchanan,  Mr.  15;  barracks  at  N.  Or* 
ham  23;  business  of  the  session  12, 13; 
Buckner,  Mr.  33;  buildings,  public  28; 
Bateman,  Mr.  22;  brandy,  importation 
of  2* 

Call  of  the  house  16,  Cambivleng,  Mr.  15; 
Chapin,  Luther  13;  clerks,  in  the  patent 
office  27;  Colonization  society  29;  charge 
des  affairs  73;  colonies,  British,  inter- 
course with  9,  13,  14,  15,  16,23,  25,  26, 

28,  65  to  70;  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  U.  5.  10,  13;  Cumberland  road  13, 
14;  contingent  expenses  14;’  customs, 
emoluments  and  expenditures  of  the  of- 
ficers of  i0  13 

Double  rations  10;  Desha,  R.  M.  13; 
Dwight,  Mr.  11;  D’Auterive,  Marigny 
15;  debates  of  the  last  session  29;  Qray 
ton.  Mr.  • 30 

Evriytt,  Mr.  12  29;  English,  John  13 

Florida— 14, 15;  fortifications,  kc.  12,  23; 
Frencft  spoliations  10,  23;  Forsyth,  Mr. 

15, 30;  Ford,  J.  W.  ‘ 13 

Gales  and  Seaton  16;  Ghent,  treaty  of  11, 
23,  25,  *7;  Graham.  George  14;  Georgia 
and  the  Creek  lands.  24— see  ‘Indian  af- 
fairs”—Greii,  Duff,  bjifotforas  primer 
to  the  senate  16,24,37 

Hayue,  Mr.  9,  22;  Holmes,  Mr.  9;  Iiaguer, 
Peter  23;  Hamburg,  to  refund  c.  rtain 
duties  levied  on  the  vessels  ol  24,  har- 
bors and  rivers,  a bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  24;  Hamilton,  Mr.  29 

Indian  affars  10,  12,  24,  25,  27,  28;  Ing- 
ham, Mr.  14;  Indiana,  boundary  of  23; 
certain  resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Ev- 
erett 29;  intercourse  with  British  c-oiu* 
nies9,  10.  14,  see  ’‘British  colonies;’  in- 
demnity for  French  spoliations  10;  Illi- 
nois carnal  23 

Johnson,  Mr*  9;  Johnson,  George,  13 

Kremer,  Balthazar  23;  Kendall  k Butter* 
field  23;  Kerim,  John  24 

Library  ofcougress  13,  25;  Little,  Mr.  14; 
lands,  the  hill  to  provide  f or  the  salt  of 
certain  25;  light  houses  24,  27 

Macon,  Mr.  9,  24:  mail  contracts  9,  13: 
Mercer,  Mr-  2P:  military  appropriations 
9,  12:  mack'  iv i fishery  12,  13:  mbit  of 
ti*e  U.  S.  13;  Mason,  Josiah  13,  23:  Mi- 
chigan, claims  to  land  in  15:  locating 
loans  in  24:  militia, organization  ot  14: 
Morrison,  William  27 

Messages  of  the  president— On  transmit- 
ting documents  relative  to  die  dispute 
with  Georgia  28:  charge  des  affairs  73 
N<  w Orleans,  barracks  at  23;  navy  anu 
naval  9,  2 .•  dry  docks  25,  27:  appoint- 
ing a committee  of  conference  26,  29 

Oiiio  river,  the  navigation  of  23 

Passengers  9:  public  buildings  13,  25,  28: 
printer  to  tie  senate  16,  24,  37:  patent 
office  27:  post  office  department  11,  23, 

26,  27;  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  post 
master  general  23 

Reports  of  commutes— on  the  land  claims 
in  Alabama  12:.  of  the  committee  of 
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IbveigD  affiairs.  in  tlie  house  oF  repre 
seLtativts,  en  the  cl  ims  of  our  citizens 
. on  foreign  govt  rnments  44:  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  senate  on  French  spo- 
liations 45  to  48;  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  patent  office  76:  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  public 
buildings  73:  of  the  select  committee  in 
the  house  of  representatives  on  the  dif- 
ference with  Georgia  ?9  to  c<6:  of  the 
committee  of  the  senate  on  the  same 
subject  108 

Reports,  &c.  oft  fie  different  departments— 
from  the  department  of  state  on  the  relief 
and  protection  of  American  seamens 
11:  public  contracts  12;  trom  the  trea- 
sury on  the  tonuage  of  the  U S 32: 
explanatory  letter  and  tables  165  to  167: 
from  the  secretary  of  state  relative  to 
charge  des  affairs  72:  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  on  the  operations  of  the 
mint  78:  from  the  same  showing  the  an- 
nual receipts  from  the  customs  202  to  205 
Seat  of  the  vice  president  26:  stationary 
26."  slaves,  on  opening  a correspondence 
relative  to  29;  Smith,  Mr.  in  Mti.  10: 
Saunders,  Fir.  his  resolutions  11,  13, 

16.  i6:  Stevenson,  Mr.  <3;  survey  of  har- 
bors, &C.  26 

Treaty  of  Ghent  11,  23,  25.  T.  Tomi ar- 
son, Mr.  12,  14;  his  remarks  on  the  colo- 
nial trade  hill  65:  R.  W.  Taylor,  £3.* 
Taylor,  J.  W.  speaker,  thanks  of  the 
house  29:  his  address  30 

Van  Buren,  Mr.  iO:  vice  president  retires 
from  the  chair  24;  his  appeal  1 to  6 
Warrants,  la:  d,  extending  the  time  for 
locating.  &c.  27:  Washington  medals 
1-1,16:  Webstt-r,  Mr  is:  Williams,  Mr. 
of  N.  C.  28:  wool-bill,  the  yeas  and  nays 
in  the  senate  on  taking  it  up  1 1 : on  lay- 
ing it  on  til-  table,  alias  rejecting  it  23 
Teas  and  nays  in  the  senate — on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  regulating  the  trade 
with  the  British  colonies  9, 10,  23.  25. 26: 
on  the  appropriation  for  the  military 
service  11:  on  taking  tip  the  woollen’s 
bill  11:  on  ordering  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  commerce  between  the  U.  States 
and  the  colours  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
third  reading  23:  on  amending  it  a in  r 
it  w as  returned  by  the  house  25,  26:  on 
laying  the  woollens  bill  on  the  tad -23; 
on  amendments  to  the  hid  making  ap- 
propriation fpr  the  naval  service  24,  25:. 
on  ordering  the  bill  to  a third  reading 
making  appropriations  for  the  repair  of 
the  Cumberland  ro:.d  24:  on  the  bill  to 
allow  the  importation  of  brandy  in  small 
casks  25;  on  suspending  the  18th  rule 
of  the  senate  . 6 

in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives—on  the  passage  of  the  t-ili  for 
the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  14 

Connecticut — Mr.  T omlinson  elect- 
ed gov.  i 62:  school  fund,  report 
en  256;  phy  sieians  263;  regulation 
of  weights  214;  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  292 

Conner,  eapt.  of  the  U.  S.  navy  522 

Constitutions  '83,  199 

Consuls  77;  acknowledged  99,  279; 

U.  S.  in  foreign  countries  233 

Consumption,  annual,  of  France  87 

“Corinthian  capitals”  of  society  425 

Corono,  or  halo  v 278 

Cotton,  ke. — crop  of  wb  U.  States 
63;  trade  64;  cotton  and  sugar 
82,  161;  Maryland  82;  Hindostan 
147;  American  manufactures  of 
in  Peru  179;  fraud  in  230;  con- 
sumed France  and  Switzerland 
259;  cotton  bagging  266,  355; 
cotton  spinning  310;  manufae- 
tm  s 333,  imported  342;  price  of 
cotton  goods  354 

Celts. u gin,  a notice  of  the  332 

Ci  unterfeiters  caught  128,  419; 

out  -ifeits  alarming  111,  113 
Court  martial, military;  trial  of  the 
six  militia  ban  ateMofeile  236,  251 
Crackers  323  j 

Cvau?,  capt.  of  the  iT.  S.  navy 
raw  ford*  W,  lit 


Crime,  statistics  of  88 

Crisis,  The ” 115 

Crowns,  lord  often  thousand!  87 

Cuba — outrage  on  an  American  ci- 
tizen at  .Havana  8;  memorial  of 
American  citizens  77;  revenue 
and  expenditure  84;  British  re- 
marks as  to  the  possession  of  131; 
importance  of  the  island  279;  post 
office  department 


373 

372 


Cut  monev 

292 

D. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

292 

Deaths  in  the  principal  cities 

369 

Debts  and  debtors  229;  debt, 

im- 

prisonment  for 

230 

Debt,  British, 

84 

Debt  of  the  U.  States,  a table  shew- 

ing  the 

336 

Defour,  John  James,  dies 

88 

Eelaivare — Water  power 

near 

Wilmington 

262 

Dickinson,  W.  R. 

104 

Discovery,  British  voyage  of 

129 

Dobson,  Edward 

40.7 

Doctors,  in  Connecticut 

£63 

Doctrinal  disputes 

87 

262  j 


Dog,  a,  descends  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara 361 

Drought,  excessive  372,  402 

Dry  docks  112 

Duelling,  laws  of  98 

Duponceau,  P.  S.  281,  308 

Dwight,  Mr.  of  Mass.  103 

E. 

Earthquake,  shocks  of  89,  360 

East  Indies — war  in  Java  232,  294; 
East  India  company,  statement 
of  the  concerns  of  the  288;  Jug- 
gernaut, festival  of  80 

Editorial — notices  1,  17,  35,  49,  81, 
98,  99,  161,  225,  353;  distress  in 
Great  Britain  17;  Georgia  and 
the  U.  S.  19;  desultory  33;  note 
to  printers  33;  Baltimore  and  the 
west-33,  290;  “the  prospect  be- 
fore us”  35;  an  essay  on  the  agri- 
culture of  tlie  U.  S.  49  _ to  58; 
various  notices  of  134,  Li5,  177, 
224,  353,354:  “free  trade”  81; 
Duff  Green  97;  on  the  woollen 
manufacture  97, 119;  ‘ ‘truth,  what 
is  it”  98;  “our  native  land”  129; 
agricultural  products  146;  cotton 
147;  terms  of  the  Register  177; 
the  flannel  manufacture  178, 
226,290;  notice  to  a person  who 
plead  the  benefit  of  an  ancient 
law  193;  “town  and  country,” 
Maryland,  193;  British  protec- 
tive system  194;  Washington’s 
papers  209;  “Pittsburg  Mercu- 
ry” 209 — extracts  from  and  re- 
marks 257,321;  picture  making 
225;  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana  241;  Virginia  vs. 
Pennsylvania  242;  American  ca- 
licoes'25'8-'  acknowledgements  of 
the  editor  2S9;  Charleston  me- 
morial 289:  exchange  papers 

305  y “the  sisters,”  agriculture 
ami  manufactures  305;  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  306;  compliments 
to  the  editor  1 14, 323;  remarks  on 
the  trade  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  330;  the  presiden- 
cy 327  to  341;  the  tariff’  and  a 
“German  Pennsylvania  govern- 
34f;  sound  doctrines  3.75 ; 
“state' rights”  209,  305;  Harris- 
burg convention  385*417;  protec- 
tive duties  40T:  llichntood  Fu- 


ll! 
114,  115 
231 
346 


quirer  417;  errors  of  the  pi>ess 
337;  on  the  services  of  firemen  58 
Elections  and  electioneering — see 
the  several  states  and  names  ol 
persons — for  various  notices,  see 
also  41  to  43,  102,  115,116,  130, 

162,  179,197,  210,416;  combina- 
tions forming  114 

Elliott,  Sabina  192 

Emancipation  in  Pomerania  32i 
Equal  laws!  195 

Equipage,  old  English  32ft 

iErostation  84 

Errors  of  the  press  337 

Exchange  bills  of,  report  of  tlie  le- 
gislature of  N.  Y.  255 

Export  of  machinery  to  England  209 
F. 

Fall  river,  the  town  of  88 

Farmers  and  manufacturers  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia  237 

Farmers,  tlie  products  of  our  241; 

Pennsylvania  farmers  306 

Firemen,  the  services  of  58 

Flax,  dressing  of  82;  machine  for 
spinning  226 

Florida — sugar  produced  in  89;  eol. 
White  179;  elections  260,  328; 
oranges  produced  in  276,  311 
Flannels,  on  the  manufacture  of 
178,226,  220 

Floating  islands 
Floyd,  gen. 

Foolery,  splendid 
Fortune,  a snug  one 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  anecdote  of  87; 

monument  to  279 

Franklin,  capt.  of  the  British  navy  ISO 
Friends,  the,  in  N.  Carolina  148 

French  affairs. 

Algiers,  war  w ith  410;  hauk,  colo- 
nial 85;  of  France  101;  Austriau 
minister  125;  Beziers,  the  priest 
192;  Bonaparte,  his  correspon- 
dence 192;  his  economy  247;  li- 
terary taste. 29 3;  brokers,  honest? 
224;  budget,  the  425;  Biel  de- 
stroyed by  an  avalanche  4*4 

Chateaubriand  18;  clergy  86;  chi- 
valry, modern  212;  church,  the 
French  208;  colonial  bank  85; 
consumption,  annual  in  France 
87;  crime,  state  of  20 7,  387; 
chamber  of  deputies,  proceed- 
ings in  the  104,  125;  violent  de- 
bate in  301;  of  the  peers  347; 
Coilard,  Royal  249;  Constitu- 
tionnel,  newspaper  374 

Duties,  the  amount  of,  received  at 
Havre  19;  Duponceau,  Mr.  of 
Philadelphia,  elected  a member 
of  the  national  institute  281 

Finances  101;  forests  and  wood- 
lands 2lo 

Girardin,  M.  de,  dies  151;  Greek 
j committee  at  Paris  85,191:  Guer- 
! riere,  the  frigate  152 

I Hayt-iy  productions  of  1 82 

Lafayette,  gen.  425;  Lazarists 374; 
Lafitte,  thi?  hanker  182;  literature 
192;  Laplace,  the  marquis,  dies 
151;  liberty  of  the  press,  items 
relative  to  the  19,  lo3,  165,  249; 
censorship  established  425;  l-.il- 
liers,  count  de,  in  the  U.  States 
216 

, Manbreuil,  his  assault  on  Talley- 
rand 165;  Miguel,  don,  expected 
at  Paris  165;  ministry,  acts oi tin: 
S5;  mum m v opened  2i6;  Mexico 
231,  >.74 

i National  guards  281;  Neuvjjlr, 

• Hvfle  <’<•  % 
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jPoint  Petre,  bank  at  S5-,  population 
*208}  printing  and  publishing  in 
Paris  151,  207;  punishments  in 
387;  police,  anecdote  relative  to 
the  2 14;  post  office  bill,  new  spar 
pers,  ixc.  44;  letters  by  post  in 
Prance  181;  Press,  tlie  liberty  of 
J9,  133,  165,  249;  censorship  es- 
tablished 423 

Riot  at  the  funeral  of  Rouchefou- 
catilt  Liancourt  182;  royalty  192 

Ship  canal  89;  statistics,  luteresting 
.>87;  steam  boat  explodes  on  the 
Rhine  179;  report  on  boilers  2l4; 
slave  trade  182;  sacrileg*  309; 
“south  and  north  of  France,  ex- 
tract from  tiie  speech  of  M.  Un- 
pin 206 

Yillele,  M.  de  19,  1 ; Yioraenil, 
tlie  marquis  of,  dies  151;  Vicen- 
za, the  duke  of,  dies  133 

Wine  consumed  m Paris  307 

. 

Cannet,  Deborah,  a veteran  dies!  217 

Georgia — Georgia  and  the  United 
States — see  congress',  governor 
Troup's  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  orders  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  militia,  kc.  16;  a toast 
of  132;  address -to  tlie  Georgia 
delegation  in  congress  20;  militia 
claims  48;  division  of  the  country 
acquired  from  tlie  Indians  84;  dis- 
pute about  the  boundary  hue  247; 
Habersham,  Mr.  resigns  as  dis- 
trict attorney  291;  the  Greeks  in 
.310;  drought  in  372;  Crawford,  W. 

K.  346;  fire  at  Augusta  346;  the 
Wowokah  359;  Ggechie  canal 
•361;  land  lottery  276,  405*;  Aha-, 
mafia  canal  288;  trails  of  Savan- 
nah 290 

Germany — Universities  86/568;  in- 
undations, Ike.  182;  newspapers  247 
Ghent  treaty — see  congress:  notice 
of  the  commissioners  under,  with 
the  treaty  affixed  72;  board  of 
commissioners  in  session  321; 
rules  of  the  board  350;  the  board 
adjourns  561;  the  last  instalment 
due  by  G.  Britain  paid  369 

Gile,  Ezekiel, oies  112 

Giles,  Mr.  of  Va.  114 — see  Virginia. 
Glass,  made  at  Wellsburg,  V a . 128; 
near  N.  \ ork  209;  the  works  at 
Lechmere  point  418 

Gold  discovered  in  X.  Carolina  120, 
160;  in  S.  Carolina  403 

Good  principles,  the  progress  of  21 1 
Gore,  Christopher,  dies  88 

Grape,  singular  growth  of  cut- 
tings of  the  288 

Great  men!  215 

•Great  work  569 

Greece,  &c. — reported  interfer- 
ence of  European  po  wers  8, 249, 
518,  329,  418;  frigate  Hope  19; 
defeat  o!  Rcdschid  pacha  19,  165; 
subscriptions  ami  supplies  to  aid 
the  cause  of  32,  37,  85,  86,  112, 
128,  129;  mutiny  at  Hydra.  44; 
dissolution  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment 44;  lord  Cochrane  19, 
249, 282, 31 3,  348,  362,  410;  Gou- 
ras,  madam,  killed  213;  riot  on 
hoard  of  a Greek  frigate  44;  com- 
mittee at  Paris  85;  battles  19, 1 33, 
134,  182,  250;  oraUnoat  Balti- 
more to  aid  the  cause  1 61 ; Athens 
delivered  212;  capitulate:;,  with 
the  Terms  425;  arrival  ot  the  Hel- 
las at  Napoli  215;  fund  at  X.  York 
2^6:  Misscdonghi  165:  history  of 


the  seige  200;  Ibraham  pacha  133; 
Church,  gen.  282;  ship  Chancel- 
lor 2S8;  military  and  naval  force  of 
263j  Karaiskaki  313,  410;  Eryc- 
theum,  the  temple  of,  destroyed 
322;  deputies  329;  victory  at 
Athens  346,  348;  Capo  d’  Istria 
S47,  359;  the  Greeks  defeated  be- 
fore Athens  374;  massacre  of  wo- 
men and  children  374;  oath  of  the 


Romeliots  41  b 

Guatemala.  See  Central  America. 
Gudgeons,  winged  113, 148 

Gunpowder  87 

H. 

Habersham,  Mr.  291 

H untra  mck,  Mr.  318 


Harrisburg  convention — see  wool 
and  woollens;  notices  ol’369T  385; 
proceedings  of  the  conventional 
length  388  to  396;  trifling  errors 
in  417;  remarks  of the  “Richmond 


Enquirer”  417 

Hastings,  the  marquis  of,  dies  88 

Ilayti — explosion  of  a magazine  at 
Port  au  Prince  8;  affairs  with 
France  ]05 

Heat,  excessive  45.3 

Helena,  St.  267 


Hemp,  the  manufacture  of  for 


bagging  267 

Hessian  fly,  ravages  of  the  229 

Hindman,  the  late  col.  86 

Holley,  Myron  117;  Dr  Horace 
dies  418 

Holmes,  Mr.  of  Maine  131 

Holmes,  Andrew  Hunter  322 


itig  discriminatory  duties  on  fo- 
reign vessels  2t£> 

J. 

Jackson,  gen.  A.  invited  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  battle  of  X. 
Orleans  211;  v indicated  by  a com- 
mittee relative  to  the  execution  of 
the  six  militia  men  251;  the  gene- 
ral’s own  statement  282;  letter  to 
Mr.  Beverley  315;  his  address  to 
the  public  399 


Jackson  gen.  and  Mr.  Clay — Car- 
ter Beverley’s  letter  and  the  de- 
nial ol  Mr.  Ciay,  162;gen.  Jack- 
son’s  letter, to  Mr.  Beverley , with 
ins  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
“Telegraph ’’and  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Zane,  &c.  315;  Mr. 
Clay’s  letter  to  the  public  350; 
his  Lexington  speech  375;  gen. 
Jackson’s  address  to  the  public 
359;  Mr.  Buchanan’s  address  415 


Jealousy,  Austrian  87 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  letter  rela- 
tive to  merino  sheep  103 

Jefferson  fund  in  Philadelphia  160 
Jesup,geu.  Thomas  98 

lieu  <i’espritv  English,  on  the  ex- 
ministers  352 

Johnson,  Col.  R.  M.  152 

Jones,  Paul,  his  journal  151 


Judges,  altornies  htc.  of  the  U.  S.  a 


234 

80 


Kentucky — aid  to  the  colonization 
society  80;  elections  and  elec- 


Hottand — appropriation  bills  reject- 
ed 105;  overflow  of  the  Rhine  133 


Honduras  80 

Honorable  testimonies  322 

Honor,  laws  of  200 

Horses  and  oxen,  on  the  use  of  276 

Houston,  gen.  Samuel  of  Ten.  229; 

dinner  to  and  his  speech  413 

Hudson  bay  company  276 

Human  life  327 

Hunter,  J.W.  48 

Hydraulics,  improvement  in  359 

Illinois — elections  and  electioneer- 
ing 103;  lead  mines  in  307 


Indians,  see  Georgia—  in  Richmond, 
Indiana  112;  Cherokees  and  Osa- 
ges  199,  420;  the  emigrating  par- 
ty of  Creeks  227,  387,  42U;  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  Chero- 
kees 255;  their  condition  309;  talk 
with*  the  Seminoles  291;  the 
Creeks  310;  Mr.  Hamtranck’s 
letter  318;  Choctaw  academy  in 
Ky.  323;  Cusick,  David  329;  af- 
fair at  Piqua,  O.  359;  hostilities  of 
the  Winnebagoes  369,  407,  419 
Indian  antiquities  279 

| Indiana — elections  and  electioneer- 
j ing  103;  Indians  112;  New  Har- 
mony 148,  278,  325;  cobalt  found 
in  164;  Indianapolis  180;  horrid 
murder  293;  statistics  of  the  state 

346 

Immigrants,  195,310, 327;  great  dis- 


tress among  at  Halifax  387 

Infection,  remedy  for  216 

Insanity,  interesting  statistics  421 

Insolvent  laws  38 

Interior,  trade  of  the  195 

Inventions  87,  100 

Iron  mine  discovered  64 

Islands,  floating  116 


Italy — departure  of  the  Austrian 
i.  troops  1 65;  proclamation  remnv- 


tioneering  102,  417;  great  men  in 
215:  Choctaw  academy  323;  case 
of  I.  B.  Desha  357,  405;  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  37,  421 

Key  West,  see  coin.  Porter — affairs 
at,  various  notices  118,  150,  229, 
244,  323;  representation  of  tlie 
Spanish  minister  361;  com.  Bid- 


dle at  r-  405 

Kidnapper,  a,  meets  his  desert  279 

King,  Rufus,  dies  161 

L. 

Lace  school  at  Newport,  R.  I.  276 
Lafayette,' gen.  80,  425 

Lakes,  depth  of  the  American  323 

Lamp  without  a wick  128 

Lands,  public  191 

Land  expedition,  Yapt.  Franklin  245 

Lancaster  schools  * 87 

Latin  and  labor  421 

Lavalelte,  madam  89 

Lawyers  privilege  247 


j Law  and  law  cases— case  of  libel 
37;  decision  on  the  state  insol- 
vent laws  33;  “state  rights,” 
Brown  and  qtMvs  vs  the  state, of 
Maryland  .f,Jf  234;  as  to  the 
power  over  the  militia  99;  import- 
ance of  a single  word  in  a sen- 
tence 279;  legal  distinction  100; 
decision  of  an  English  judge  100; 
draw  er  of  a promissory  note  132; 
concerning  the  explosion  of  boi- 
lers in  steam  boats.  151,360;  laws 
of  honor  199;  state  of  M’d.  vs 
Woolfolk  205;  trials  for  murder 
224  385;  Astor  case  in  New  York 
230,  245;  “avoirdupoise  of  a 
hair,”  duck  stealing  233;  foreign 
cloths — action  for  deceit  247 ; as- 
sault and  battery  on  board  of  a 
ship  at  sea  262;  laws  of  partner- 
ship 279 f assault  on  tlie  river 
Thames  279;  altering  aniudict- 
raent  291 ; law  of  privileges  510; 


Vi 
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moral  distinctions  512;  case  of 
Ur.  Banker  in  N.  York  359 

l .cake,  the  late  John  G.  of  X.  York 


368 

Lead  mines 

307 

Lease,  singular 

101 

Lee,  William,  his  letter 

289 

Leffler,  Mr. 

179 

Legare,  lieut.  James  E. 

402 

Letter  bags 

310 

Liberia,  various  notices  of,  37 

. 80, 

129,  148,  261,  420 

Liberty,  a just  estimate  of 

230 

Lilliers,  the  count 

216 

Lincoln,  Levi 

48 

Lithrontriptor,  a newr  surgical  iu- 

strument 

276 

Loan  of  the  U.  S.  of  1813, 

131 

Longevity,  cases  of  224,  288; 

ani- 

mal 

8G 

Louisiana — sugar  plantations 

101; 

cultivation  of  sugar  195;  genex-al 

Jackson  invited  to  attend  the  cele- 

bration of  the  battle  of  N.  Orleans 

211;  dinner  to  Mr.  Brent 

309; 

pirates  in  the  Mississippi 

160, 

231,  244;  case  of  the  Bolivar  and 

Antoinette  262,  308;  drought  in 

371 

Loval,  George 

102 

M. 

Macon,  Nathaniel 

149 

Mackerel  fishery  406 

Magnolia,  the  . 310 

•Maine — banks  in  112;  Kennebeck 
bridge  burnt  128;  dinner  to  Mr. 
Holmes  131 

Mail  robbed  305,  322,  358 

Malapar  the  money  maker  325 

Mallary,  R.  C.  his  speech  on  the 
woollen’s  bill  139  to  144 

Mammoth  of  mammoths  48;  bones 
of  the  304 

'Manufactures — British  notice  of 

the  effects  of  the  “American  sys- 
tem” 38;  a snug  manufacturing 
village  194;  Merrimack  factory 
224;  carpet  factory  at  Tariffville 
275;  certain  resolutions  of  Virgi- 
nia relating  to  275;  manufactures 
in  Oneida  Co.  X.  Y.  322;  ear- 
ly protection  of  332 

Mail,  the  robbed  305,  322 

Map  of  Mexico  111 

Jvltirylmid {- — aid  to  the  colonization 
society  37;  state  insolvent  laws  39; 
rail  road  sanctioned  by  the  le- 
gislature 35;  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  82;  case  cf  A.  Brown  and 
others  rs  the  state  32;  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  ease 
284;  Hessian  fiy  in  229;  Adams 
convention  354;  gov.  Kent  403 

Marshals  of  the  U.  S.  a i list  of  234 
^Massachusetts — Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
cliiiesr being  a candidate  for  the 
senate  of  the  U.  S.  43;  elected 
governor  130;  Fall  river  88; 
Berkshire  high  school  131;  salt 
made  at  Barnstable  179;  alms 
house  at  Phm.  uth  192;  manu- 
facturing companies,  aud  capital 
iu  199;  Mr.  Webster  elected  se-  , 
nator  260;  rail  way  from  Boston  j 
to  the  Hudson  355,  366;  Xan-  i 
tucket  405  | 

Masonic*— re-union  of  the  grand 


Metcalf  gen.  and  Mr.  McDuffie  0,28 
» Mexico — correspondence  of  Mr. 
Obregon  with  Mr.  Benton  of 
Mo.  79;  notice  to  Spanish  sub- 
jects 84;  trade  of  101;  message  of 
the  president  105;  map  of  111; 

T exas 114; report  of  the  sec.  of  the 
treasury  127;  treaty  with  Prussia 
151;  congress  of  Tacubaya  214, 

. 308;  masonic  associations  prohi- 
bited 214,  232;  road  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico  232;  canal  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado  232,  349; 
freedom  of  the  press  232;  affairs 
in  282;  Padre  Arenas  282;  anti- 
quities 311;  notice  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister  m 3^7;  the  \aquis 
329;  the  minister  offinance  order- 
ed to  leave  the  country  361;  ad- 
journment of  the  congress  374; 
address  to  com.  Porter  419 

McDuffie,  Mr.  affair  between  him 
and  gen.  Metcalf  6,  98;  speech 
at  Hamburg  356  J 

McLane,  Mr.  of  Del.  declines  serv-  j 
ing  as  a delegate  iu  the  Harris-  I 
burg  convention  315  j 

McLean,  Mr.  post  master  gen.  iu^""j 
Ohio  307;  returns  to  Washiegton 
369 

j Mercer,  Mr.  of  Ya  129 

i Meteoric  stones,  fall  of  270 

* Michigan — Flour  sent  from  to  X. 

York  323;  Green  bay  351 

Midshipmen,  regulations  relative 
to  310 

Militia — claims  of  Georgia  for  the 
services  of  48  j 

Military  court  martial — trial  of  the 
militia  men  at  Mobile  236,  250, 

414 

Mineral  spring  at  Albany  23,  292; 

in  New  York  city  354 

Ministers,  agents  and  consuls  of  the 
U.  S.  233 

Ministers,  fate  of  293 

Mississippi — the  river,  projected 
canal  steam  navigation  to  428  | 

f Missouri — debt  of  the  state  112;  ca- 


135 


lodges  of  New  York 
Matrimouial 


°62 ' 


151 

Manslaughter  151 

Mauch  Chunck  248,  344;  accident 


at 

Mavwopn  Mia-dav-mid 


402 

88 


kunine  found,  in 
Money,  paper,  burnt 
Monk,  a,  invents  guupower 
Moral  distinctions 
Morgan,  case  of  59,  S3,  120, 
j 180,v 

I Mummy  opened 
| Murder,  trials  for  224; 

I case  of  385,  411;  horrid 
i Muscle  Shoals 

X. 

Xails,  a machine  for  makiu 
A aples — Population  of 
jVavy  and  naval.  The  Natchez 
48,  323;  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments 76;  the  North  Carolina  89, 
112,  370,  402;  naval  survey  99; 
dry  docks  112,  288;  medical  de- 
partment 146;  arrival  of  the  U. 
States  150;  examination  of  navy 
yards  181;  tribute  in  favor  of  our 
ships  199;  the  Lexington  209; 
Crane,  captain,  testimony  to  262; 
naval  architecture  274;  the  Unit- 
ed States  274,  402;  lieutenant 
Percival  292;  regulations  rela- 
tive to  midshipmen  310;  Connor, 
capt.  322;  the  Vincennes  322; 
Shark  322;  places  at  which  the 
officers  were  born  344;  the  Con- 
stellation 231,  345;Legare,  lieut. 
James  E.  4oS;  the  Brandywine 
402;  the  models  of  certain  ships 
402;  Rogers,  com.  his  noble  eou- 


] duct  in  protecting  Turkish  pi  ison- 

! ers  419 

1 Navigation  and  commerce  ' "259 

} „V.  York,[  state),  election  of  Air.  Van 
j Buren  to  the  senate  43;  . tiacle  'q^ 
Troy  64, 224;  Morgan  affaii— .see 
! JWorgan — 59,  83,  120,  180,  32C; 
schools' at  Albanv  87,  l44yofcju-  . 
gatorv  prayers  in  the  legislature 
99;  lotteries  100;  the  lottery  law, 
gov.  Clinton’s  objections  to  sign- 
ing the  122;  singular  lease  101; 
seduction,  a case  of  112;  Chemung 
canal  112;  extra  session  112,  277; 
lake  commerce  112;  Myron  1 1 oi- 
ly 117;  malady  among  sheep  152$; 
legislature  adjourns  151;  expen- 
diture to  improve  the  navigation, 
of  the  Hudson  151;  Keeseville 
210;  Erie  canal  224,  228;  the  As- 
tor  case  230,  243;  mineral  .spring  - 
at  Albanj  231,  292;  report  of  the 
legislature  as  to  damage  on  bills  : 
of  exchange  255;  salt  springs  25;1>; 
canal  tolls  260;  decision  in  regard  _ 
to  357;  elections  260;  Clinton 
governor  276;  Indians  277;  meet- 
ing of  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers  at  Poughkepsie  314;  ma- 
nufactories and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  Oneida  county  322;  con- 
vention for  the  promotion  of  the 
w oollen  manufacture,  ficci  at  Al- 
bany 363;  novel  spectacle  at  Nia- 
gara falls  361;  Elsie  Whipple  and 
Jesse  Strang,  trial  of  385;  address 
and  sentence  on' the  conviction  of 
Strang  4il 

j New  York,  (city),  small  pox  '64; 
ship  building  88;  receipts  of  the 
corporation  112;  inspections  118; 
a church  "bestow  ed  as  a gift  160; 
Castle  garden,  sale  of  160;  sun- 
day  schools  in  21 5; glass  manufac- 
tures 5109;  engines  in  the  city  288; 
African  celebration  326;  mineral 
spring  discovered  354;  a “man 
trap”  fails  974 

New  Brunswick,  the  great  fire  at  231 
5144  J\'eiv  Jersey — convention  to  revise 
36  the  constitution  99;  treating  voters 

87  at  elections  160;  map  of  224; 
312  Franklin  bank  544 

1,  JVetv  Hampshire elections  and 

326  i electioneering  103,  260;  presi- 
216  dential  election  309;  taxes  224; 
Strang  { Mr.  Bell  229:  militia,  &c.  309 

293  i JVetherlands — mortality  at  Gron in- 
529  | gen  ' 19 

1 New  ton,  Thomas,  of  Ya.  102,  162 
372  i A'orth  Carolina — elections  and  elec- 
208  J tioneering  116,  130;  aid  of  the 
Friends  to  negro  emigrants  148; 
gold  mines  128,  161;  want  of 
public  spirit  in  131,  417;  Macon, 
Nathaniel  149;  wreckers  at  Point 
Look  Out  403 

! North  pole,  capt.  Parrv ’s  letter  5171 
O. 

I “Oats  yvanted  within”!  151 

j Obligatory  prayers  99 

I Obregon,  Mr.  his  letter  &c.  79 

j Obstinacy  279 

i Ohio' — tobacco  149,  323;  the  state 
treasury  robbed  210,  245;  ineet- 
I ings  about  the  Baltimore  and 
I Ohio  rail  road  275;  letters  from 
certain  gentlemen  on  the  subject 
j 3U8;grand  canal  32:.-, *561;  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  at  Cleve- 
i land  543;  Indians  at  Piqua  359; 
j height  of  the  river  4l  7 

' Old  times-  battle  of  Yerktown  200 
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Oliver’s  free  school 
Opium,  experiments  with 
Oranges  in  Florida 
Orcutt,  Moses,  dies 
Owen,  Robert, 


Oural  mountains,  precious  metals 
in  248 

P. 

Paper,  a machine  for  cutting  100 
Paraguay — account  of  the  dictator 
in  584 

Parry,  capt.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  letter  to 
him  100;  letter  to  viscount  Mel- 
ville 271 

Parsons,  Joseph,  dies  144 

Passengers,  arrival  of  243,  403,  420 
Patterson  William,  his  donation  176 
Pauperism,  anti  paupers  312,  326, 
383;  arrival  of  in  N.  Y,  344 

Peaco,  Dr.  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  dies  261 
Pedestrian,  a great  224 

Penitentiarv,  system,  the,  letter  to 
W.  Roscoe  by  R.  Vaux  269 

Pennsylvania — the  Pa.  canal ; y eas 
and  nays  on  the  subject  99;  Dr. 
Darlington  199;  tunnel  at  Leba- 
non 48;  dinner  to  gov.  Carroll  82; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  99; 
elections  and  electioneering  103, 
116;  tobacco  112;  militiaTTSfre- 
port  on  the  finances  122;  the  Al- 
leghany 148;  turnpike  road  com- 
panies 1 49;  steam  engines  made  at 
Pittsburg  161;  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  237,  see  wool  and 
-.i'oodtns  and  Harrisburg  Con~ 
vention — hospital  247;  Mauch 
CJiunek  rail  road  248,  344,  402; 
canal  loan  288;  farmers  306;  a 
“Pennsylvania  governor”  341; 
Langflon  Cheves  345;  dinner  to 
Mi'.  Stewart  412;  Union  canal 
151,259,  274 
Percival,  It.  292 

Philips,  Mr.  262 

Pirates  and  piracy — on  the  Missis- 
sippi 160,  231,  244;  murders 
qn  board  the  hug  Crawford  261; 
captain  of  the  murderers  277; 
particulars  of  their  trial  302;  ex- 
ecution 4-0;  Tardy  his  charac- 
ter and  deeds  303;  the. Bolivar  and 
Antoinette  262,  308 

Perkin’s  Mr.  lus  steam  engine  262, 
431;  steam  artillery  360;  his  ex- 
periments as  to  the  compressi- 
bility of  water  300 

Peroiise,  la,  his, fate'  discovered  245 

Pam — American  cotton  goods  in 

179;  affairs  in  232,  249,  294,  403; 
the  mines  233;  Bolivar  and  the 
constitution  249;  elections  403; 
Yiuaurre,  Manuel  de,  his  let- 
ter 410 

Policy,  American  259 

Philadelphia — tonnage*  built  at  64; 
Jefferson  fund  in  160;  Sl  Mary’s 
church  1 62;  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  with  the  address 
2:37;.  public  schools  in  245;  hospi- 
tal in  247;  Union  canal  151.  259, 


89  I Politz  Dr. 

264  Political  and  moral  honesty 
JB£r-rPomeraniay  emancipation  in 
i44  Pomeroy,  gen. 

148,  325  Poor  rates,  comparative. 


128 
421 
321 
27  7 
280 

Population,  the  progress  of  372 

j Population,  power,  wealth  114 

; Porter,  com.  various  notices  82, 
i 130,  150,  199,  228,  244;  at  Vera 
j Cruz  291;  returns  to  lyey  West 

A 1 Q>  rlinnon  f r\  of  Vpw 


274;  length  of  the  streets  263; 
fire  in  288;  saw'maaufac 


insolvent  debtors  m 
Pitcairn’s  island 
Pitkin’s  history  of  the  I 
Platina 
Pluralist,  a 

“Politics  of  the  day’ 
col.  R.  M.  Johnson  ? 


345,  419;  dinner  to  at  New  Or- 
leans 419 

Portugal — disorders  on  the  fron- 
tier 8;  affairs  in  19,  105,  133, 
134,  250;  lord  Berresford  19; 
Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
85;  Clinton  gen.  105,  134,  182, 
mutinies  &c.  152,  165;  illness  of 
the  princess  regent  283,  294,  328; 
apostolicals!  419 

Power  looms,  exported  195 

Powel,  Alfred  H.  116,  129 

Praise  of  an  enemy  ’ 32G 

“Prairie,”  the  Cooper’s  novel  224 
Presidential  election,  manner  of 
appointing  electors  418 

President’s,  American,  singular  co- 
incidences 421 

Presses,  British  422 

“.Prospect  before  us”  35 

Printers,  a note  to  33;  printers  to 
the  senate  36 

Printing  in  Paris  1 5 1 

Prussia — letter  of  the  king  86;  re- 
venue 86;  treaty  with  Mexico  151 
Public  works  82 

R. 

R 'dishes  from  Detroit!  275 

Ragufc  i , Conde  245,  250 

Ran  ads — projected  between  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  99,  100,  290, 
308;  notices  and  proceedings 
196,  275;  direction  of  148;  re- 
port of  a committee  on  282;  let- 
ter from  col.  Long  333;  letter 
from  a gentleman  in  Ohio  398; 
English  rail  roads  162;  at  Mauch 
Chunk  197',  248;  the  first  rail 
road  made  in  Rhode  Inland!  227; 
the  Quincy  road  227;  projected 
from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  259, 
356;  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
270;  cost  of  transportation  325; 
from  Baltimore  to  York  Haven  417 
I Randolph,  John,  40;  dinner  to  him 
with  a toast  211 

Rapid  movement  64 

Rattlesnakes  killed  128 

Relics,  interesting  230 

Religionists,  various  sects  of  in  Rus- 
sia 368 

Resolution  356 

Revolutionaries  343 

Revolutionary'  officers,  meeting  of  404 
Revenue  laws,  seizure  of  a vessel 
for  a violation  of  the  262 

Rhode  Island — lace  school  at  New  - 
port 276;  first  rail  road  in  227 

Ritchie,  John  322 

Rideau  canal  84 

Robbery — of  Swiss  officers  87;  of 
the  mail  305,  322 

Rochester,  W.  B.  291 

Rodney,  the  late Cresar  A.  181 

Rodgers,  com.  rescues  certain 
Turkish  prisoners  419 

60  j Rogue,  a reverend  248,  361 

S.  224  j Rush,  .Mr.  sec.  of  the  treasury  his 
248  j letter  as  to  the  report  on  the  mul- 
160  berry  and  silk  worm  78 

-letters  ol  ■ Russia — treaty  of  Ackerman  84; 

I Mr.  Sea-  revenue  of  86;  war  with  Persia 
152  to  154  ! 116,  133.231:  sudden  deaths,  &e. 


ictory  342; 


in  the  empire  151;  longevity  215- 
statistics  231;  deputation  from 
England  to  make  Nicholas  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter!  231;  lite- 
rature 247;  religious  sects  in  368; 
exiles  of  Siberia  404. 

S. 

fat;,:ileSe  309 

bailing,  rapid  224  , 403 

Saline  water,  the  uses  of  ’ 307 

Salt — made  at  Barnstable  405- 
springs  in  New  York  259 

Santa  Fe  adventurers  292 

Sargeant,  John 

Saunders,  gen.  & Mr.  J.  C.  Wright, 
correspondence  between  22  40 

Saw  dust  pudding!  * 57 

Sawyer,  Mr.  of  N.  C.  100 

Seal  fishery  229;  skins,  value  of  259 
Seaton,  Vyilliara,  his  letter  in  re- 
ply to  col  R.  M.  Johnson  153 

Seduction  jjo 

Schools— in  Massachusetts  80,  369, 
403;  in  New  York  144;  Laneas- 
terian  215;  in  Philadelphia  245 

Sheep — Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  103; 
shearing  of  104;  malady  among 
128;  Saxony,  sale  of  403 

Ship  building  88,  226;  ship  channel 
89;  wrecks,  the  Horatio  of  Phila- 
delphia 1 60;  case  of  the  Falcon, 
on  Point  Look  out,  N.  C.  403 

Shipping,  British,  &c.  345 

“Signs  of  the  times”  20;  letters  of 
col.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seaton  152 
to  154;  the  “Hessian  fly”  199 

Silk,  silk  worms,  &c. — Mr.  Rush’s 
letter  relative  to  a report  on  the 
culture  of  78;  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  405 ; origin  of  the 
manufacture  of,  &c.  405;  quantity 
of  silk  imported  258;  silk  worms 
344;  manufactories  in  England  427 
Sitgreaves,  Samuel,  dies  160 

i South  Carolina — bridge  over  the 
Congaree  176;  revolutionary  sol- 
diers in  343;  gold  mines  in  403 

South  sea  islands — plague  in  86; 
Christianity  in  179;  complaints  of 
the  missionaries  2(52 

Southern  republics  291 

Southey,  Robert,  his  apostrophe  to 
England  113 

“Sound  doctrines”  355 

Slavery,  interesting  statistics  274 

Slaves  and  slavery — slave  trade  80, 
100,  149,  310;  emancipation  of 
128,  148;  slaves  deported  164; 
interesting  statement  274;  see  Af- 
rica. 

Small  pox  64 

Smith,  Samuel,  on  the  colonial  trade 
66;  remarks  thereon  67  to  70 

Smyth,  gen.  of  Ya.  115 

Snow  64 

Spanish  affairs. 

Affairs  with  Portugal  8,  19,44y  85; 
exposition  of  the  bishop  of  Tole- 
do 40;  police,  order  of  the  direc- 
tor gen.  to  the  85;  Swiss  officers  in 
the  employ  of  Spain  robbed  87; 
notice  of  the  Mexican  minister  in 
the  U.  S.  to  Spanish  subjects  105; 
proclamation  relative  to  the  colo- 
nies 132;  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British 
minister  134,  165,  conspiracies, 
desertionsKc.  165,  249,  281;  dis- 
turbances in  Catalonia  182,  213; 
American  citizens  released  from 
prison  244;  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Loudon  346;  surveillance  • 


INDEX. 


VUil 


-228 
4 23  I 
116 
128 
526 


of  the  press  5/4;  the  king  and 
the  pope  426 

Spark,  the  brig  seized  at  Rio  Jane- 
iro 1 80 

Sparks,  J.  of  Boston  64,  218,  291 
Spectator,  the  opinion  of  a 
Spermaceti  candles 
Spontaneous  combustion 
Sportsmen,  news  to 
Squirrels 

“State  rights,”  a question  of  209,  365 

Statistical  tables  86;  of  dime  88 

Steam  and  steam  boats — rapid  sail- 
ing 64,  151,  229;  on  the  explosion 
of  boilers  179;  in  India  191;  Mr. 
Perk'ms’s  engine,  &c.  262,  360, 

431;  boats  on  Chautauque  lake 
288;  on  the  Rhine  292;  the  North 
America  356;  improved  engine 
288;  engines  made  at  Pittsburg  161 
Stevenson,  Andrew  296 

Stewart,  Mr.  of  Pa.  his  speech  on 
the  woollen’s  bill  170  to  176;  his 
speech  at  Uniontown,  Pa.  412 
Slone,  the,  a new  instrument  for  re-_ 
moving  276 

Sugar  and  cotton  S2;  sugar  planta- 
tions 101,195,241 

Sun,  rays  of  the  288 

Supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  80 

Susquehannah,  the  river  88,  113; 

importance  of  the  trade  of  37,  290 
Sweden— the  ex-king  ot  travels  on 
the  top  of  a coach!  160 

Swimming  extraordinary! — a good 
story  _ 248 

Swiss  officers,  robbery  of  87 

Svmmes,  capt.  277 

T. 

Tacubaya — the  congress  of 308:  see  : 

Mexico . 

Tardy,  the  pirate — see  pirates  and  | 
piracy. 

Tariff,  the  195  j 

Tariffville,  a carpet  and  shawl -ma- 
nufactory at  275  : 

Tarring  and  feathering  64  : 

Tea  case,  the  82;  teas,  fresh!  288  \ 

Teneriffje — hurricane  in  86;  drought  j 
in  373  j 

Tennessee — legal  decision  in  100;  ( 

Carroll,  gov.  at  Harrisburg  82;  *j 
Nashville  523;  presentment  of  a j 
grand  jury  in  366;  elections  in 

405,  417 

Tenure,  frail  100! 

“Test”  the,  of  British  cloths  113 

Texas — extinction  of  the  republic  j 
37;  disturbances  settled  114  ! 

Thornton,  Dr.  of  the  patent  office 

113,  148 

Thornton,  Abraham,  notice  to  193  ! 

Time,  computation  of  195 

Toasts — good  ones 259,  S43;  various, 
drank  at  the  late  anniversary  371  j 

Tobacco — great  price  paid  for  64; 

Pennsylvania  112;  fine  147 

Todsen,Dr.  Charles  F.  288 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  elected  governor 
ot  Connecticut  162  i 

Tonnage  of  the  U.  States  52 

Trade — “free”  81;  of  the  interior 
224;  of  the  U.  States  with  China 
307;  British  3i2;  of  the  U.  States  I 
with  G.  Britain  529:  See  colonial 
trade. 

Transportation,  on  the  cost  307 

Travelling — rapid  260:  fact  326  ; 

Treasury  department — loan  of  1 813. 


notice  of  the  secretary  in  regard 
to  113;  circular  to  collectors  116; 
letter  to  the  collector  of  Boston 
in  the  case  of  the  brig  Belfast  180  j 

Treatment  of  a wife  86 

Trees,  great  328  j 

“Truth  what  is  it?”  98  j 

Turkey — see  Greece — treaty  of  Ac- 
kerman 84;  conspiracy  among  the 
Janissaries  105;  Constantinople, 
state  of  things  at  133,  347;  sail- 
ing ol  the  fleet  152 

Turnpike  road  companies  149  i 

Tyler,  governor  of  Virginia  41 

Type,  British  remarks  on  the  ma- 
nufacture of  359 

V. 

Van  Buren,  Martin  43;  at  Raleigh 
N.  C.  198  j 

Van  Rensellaer,  S.  262;  his  letter 
to  judge  Clarke  149  j 

Vaax,  Robert  his  letter  to  R.  Ros- 
coe  268 

Vice  president’s  appeal  1 to  6 ; 

Vine,  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
289;  singular  growth  of  the  cut- 
tings of  the  288 

Vermont — Ezra  Butler  governor  of 
89;  canals  in  275;  porcelain  clay 
found  in  ‘ 275 

Virginia — gov.  Tyler,  certain  do- 
ings on  his  election  to  the  senate 
of  the  U.  S.  41;  his  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  “Enquirer”42;  elec- 
tion and  electioneering  102,  114, 
115,  116,  129,  178,  210;  resolu- 
tions as  to  the  powers  of  the  gene- 
ral government  129,  135;  gen. 
Taylor’s  substitute  167;  remarks, 
&e.  169,  211;  Mr.  Giles’ speech 
and  resolutions  135;  glass  manu- 
factured in  128;  Mr.  Newton  102, 
162;  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  162;  de- 
ported slaves  164;  representa- 
tives in  congress  179;  the  conven- 
tion 260;  water  power  at  Peters- 
burg 275;  manufactory  at  417; 
early  resolutions  In  support  ol 
domestic  manufactures  275;  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road  290; 
negroes  killed  in  Richmond  by 
.accident  370;  Ritchie,  John  and 
maj.  Hunter  322 

Vives,  gen.  77.  See  Cuba. 

Votes,  blank,  do  not  eouut  358 

W. 

Wadsworth,  gen.  ofN.  York  56 

War  prospects,  English,  36 

Washington,  gen.  his  papers  64, 
791;  letters  from  Mr.  Sparks  21 S 
to  224;  his  banner  162;  statue  to 
his  memory  in  Boston  224;  mo- 
nument in  Baltimore  260;  at 
Boonsborough.  Md.  342 

Washington  city — visit  of  the  Guards 
to  Baltimore  241;  subscription  to 
the  Chesapeake  and- Ohio  canal 

358 

Water,  fresh  found  at  sea  231;  in 
the  body  of  a tree  357 

Water  power — economy  in  using 
over  steam  2J9;  at  Petersburg, 
Va.  '275 

Watts,  Beaufort  T.  his  letter  to 
Bolivar  277 

Weather  guage  247 

Weaving  in  families  148 

Webster,  Daniel  103:  elected  a se- 
nator of  the  V.  S.  260 


Weems,  the  rev.  JUr. 

West  Indies , British — remarks  on 
59;  sufferings  in  346 — See  colo- 
nial trade. 

West,  commerce  of  the  36 

West  Point  academy — board  of  vi- 
sitors 277;  the  report  381;  list  of 
• cadets  that  have  graduated  345 

Whales  caught  42 1 

Whitmore,  Mrs.  Electa  64 

Whipple,  Elise,  tided  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  385 

Whitney,  Eli  332 

Williams,  Samuel,  of  London  192 

[Wine — produced  at  Johannishurg 
89;  American  195;  Tokay  216; 
i consumed  in  Pans  307 

Winged  gudgeons  113,  148- 

[Wolves  278 

: Wool  and  Woollens — wool  sheared 
from  sheep  104:  sale  of  358;  Bri- 
tish woollens  321;  amount  of  sent 
from  Leeds  to  the  U.  S.  82;  wool- 
len manufacture,  the  state  of  97 ; 
cloths  of  spurious  dye  113;  flan- 
nels, manufacture  of  178,  226, 

I 290;  wool  bill  118.  129?  editorial 
remarks  on  the  119;  Mr.  Malla- 
ry’s  speech  139  to  144;  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng’s  154  to  156;  Mr.  Stew- 
art’s 170  to  176;  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
185  to  191;  communication  of  a 
“farmer”  to  the  “Washington 
{ (Pa.)  Recorder”  264;  letters  to 

the  editor,  from  fanners  and  wool 
gro Wei's  on  the  subject  273,  345; 

! Sir.  Hayne  and  the  chamber- 
of  commerce  in  Charleston,  S> 
l C.  265;  memorial  of  the  Charles- 
I ton  chamber  295;  resolution  of 
| the  St.  Paul’s,  S.  Carolina,  agri- 
j cultural  society  294;  meeting  in 
i Colleton  district  348;  remarks  on 
meetings  held  in  S.  Carolina  4G1 ; 
j from  the  “Charleston  Courier” 
418;  address  and  resolutions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts,  suggesting  the  pro- 
j priety  of  calling  a convention  ol 
! persons  friendly  to  farmers  and 
| manufacturers  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
237;  meetings  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed convention — at  Boston  259; 
at  Wasliington,  Pa.  265;  at  Ger- 
mantown, Pa.  265;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 294;  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  294: 
at  Baltimore  295;  in  Bucks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pa.  295,  313; 
state  convention  at  Harrisburg 
i 508;  meeting  at  Poughkepsie,  N. 

V.  514;  at  Wilmington,  Del.  315, 
331,  364;  Mr.  Me  Lane’s  letter 
declining  the  appointment  as  a de- 
legate 315;  at  Rutland,  Yt.  331; 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  331;  state  con- 
vention meets  at  Albany,  N.  V. 
349,  363;  meeting  at  Trenton,  N. 

J.  349;  at  Middletown,  Con.  364;; 
the  convention  at  Harrisburg  as- 
sembles 369;  proceedings  of  the 
convention  at  length  383  to  396 
Wrecked  vessels — singular  coinci- 
dence 276;  wreckers,  villainous 
doin  x of  certain  403 

Y. 

Yellott,  the  schooner  405 

York  town,  the  battle  of  200 
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prepared  a few  lmle  paragraphs,  and 
tea1'  ve  streuld  have  Keen  able  to  make  room 
fo  hem  but  the  receipt  of  other  matter  at  a late  hoar, 
t ahm  t which  the  DubiKi  interest  .or  cunosily  has 
C m L e«ued  totally  ^ranged  ad  our  plans. 
XV  wished  to  have  said  something  about  the  ran  way 
w ieh  Baltimore  has  resolved  to  make  to  the  Ohio  ri- 
T(  • about  the  bill  concerning  wool  and  woollens, 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  senate,  and  so  lost -and 
8ev.  ra.  other  things;  but  they  must  be  deferred. 

These  are  active  times!  We  .hall  make  great  exer- 
tion* to  preserve  a cotemporaneous  history  ot  them, 
and  faithfully  present  ‘views  of  the  whole  ground. 


VICE  PRESIDENT’S  APPEAL. 

According  to  our  promise,  we  shall  proceed  to  no- 
tice. cr  insert,  a few  more  of  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  appeal  of  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  ou.it  ot  the  cnarge  preferred  against  him  iu  a 
Jeiter  from  Elijah  Mix,  as  published  in  the  Alexan- 
dria PLcanix  Gazette. 

The  f.  • . wing  correspondence  took  place  on  the 
arga  izav-on  of  the  committee: 

Jiie  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  vice  president . 

Capitol,  Januai'y  2,  1827. 

Sir:  I am  directed  by  the  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  which  your  communica- 
tor, of  the  29th  A December  last  was  referred,  to 
Inform  you  that  the  committee  “is  organized,”  and 
wnl  receive  any  communication  you  may  think  pro- 
per to  make. 

" 1 nave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FLOYD, 

Chairman  select  committee  house  of  reps, 
ftis  excellency  John  C.  Calhoun, 

Vice  president  of  the  United  States. 


Jnsicer  of  the  vice  president. 

Washington,  3d  Jan.  1827. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  communication  of  the 
2d  instant,  in  which  you  state,  that  the  committtee 
of  i.  vestigation  is  organized,  and  will  receive  any 
communication  which  I may  think  proper  to  make; 
and,  in  reply,  I nave  to  state,  that  my  communication 
to  the  house  of  the  29th  December  last,  will  make 
known  to  trie  committee  my  motives  in  soliciting  an 
inquiry,  and  that  I have  nothing  farther  to  add,  but 
10  reiterate  my  desire  to  have  a full  investigation. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of 
co:r  :.  ,n  eating  by  letter,  I have  requested  Mr. 
lyiuDutfie  to  act,  as  my  friend,  before  the  committee. 

With  great  respecl,  I am.  &c  &c 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 


Hon.  John  Floyd,  . 

Chairman  o f the  select  committee  of  investigation. 

P.  S i,  o:ay  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  paper 
of  the  District,  to  which  1 referred  in  my  communi- 
cation to  ihe  house,  as  containing  the  statement  there- 
in alluded  io,  is  the  Phcenix  Gazette  of  the  28th  De 
cember  iast,  printed  at  Alexandria,  and  to  which  I 
wouid  respectfully  refer  the  committee.  J C.C. 

[Next  comes  the  pu  dication  in  the  PhceDix  Gazette, 
which  has  been  already  inserted.] 


The  deposition  of  Mr.  Rush,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  of  Mr.  Southard,  secretary  of  the  navy,  cor- 
roborate the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bar- 
bour, which  nas  been  given  ut  leDgth.  It  is  un- 
Vol,  XXXI 1 No.  1. 


doubted,  that  Mix’s  accusation  against  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  pronounced  a base  calumny  by  Mr  Barbour'; 
that  the  letter  to  “Hancock”  was  never  filed  in  the 
office,  or  further  entertained  therein,  except  to  ope- 
rate against  Mix  himself,  as  being  a corrupt  man  and 
base  calumniator.  Mr.  Barbour  however,  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  gentleman  of  our  country, 
needed  not  a verification  of  his  statement  even  by  his 
worthy  colleagues. 

The  following  is  the  deposition  of  major  Satterles 
Clark.  It  is  a history  of  Mix’s  letter: 

I am  the  author  of  some  pieces,  signed  “Hancock,” 
and  “Young  Rifle,”  which  were  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1825,  in  the  New  York  National  Advocate. 
At  this  period,  the  columns  of  a scurrilous  paper,  in 
this  city,  believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  Mr  Cal- 
houn and  his  friends,  were  employed  to  disseminate 
the  vilest  slanders  against  me.  The  papers  contain- 
ing these  slanders  were  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  thrown  into  hotels  aDd  reading  rooms,  the  keepers 
of  which  did  Bot  subscribe  for  them,  and  at  the  time, 
this  was  done,  an  important  suit  was  there  depending 
between  the  United  States  and  myself.  On  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1825,  the  letter,  which  1 yester* 
day  gave  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  was  re- 
ceived by  me  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  National 
Advocate,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  editor,  by  whom 
it  had  been  opened  A conversation  then  ensued 
between  the  editor  and  myself,  as  to  ihe  propriety  of 
publishing  the  letter.  He  said,  “it  would  make  a 
devil  of  a noise,  that  nobody  com  ’ blame  me,  con- 
sideriDg  the  course  which  had  l °^n  pursued,  in  re- 
lation to  myself,  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  Washing- 
ton City  Gazette;  that  the  publication  of  the  letter 
would  mortify  the  vice  president,  when  he  found  that 
his  old  friend  Mix  had  turned  against  him,  and  that 
he  deserved  to 'suffer  the  mortification  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  infamous  p^ot  against  Mr  Craw- 
ford.” I replied,  “the  letter  shall  not  be  published.” 
My  reasons  for  the  course  which  I determined  to  pur- 
sue were  these:  I had  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  Mr.  Mix,  and  I could  not  readily  helieve  that 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  such  a letter 
to  me.  My  first  impressions  were,  that  it  had  been 
forged  by  some  of  the  creatures  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who. 
were  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  I would  make 
charges  against  him  upon  it,  and  thus  bring  disgrace 
upon  myself.  If  i bad  known  the  letter  to  be  genu- 
ine, and  that  Mix  could  prove  ail  which  he  stated  m 
it,  I would  not  have  consented  to  it3  publication,  be- 
cause, I was  not  ambitious  of  appearing  before  the 
public  in  connexion  with  a man  ol  his  character,  and 
because  I have  too  much  magQanimiiy  to  accuse  any 
public  officer  upon  the  le-Umony  of  such  a man  as 
Mr.  Mix.  The  only  use  I made  of  the  letter,  at  that 
time,  was  to  take  a copy  of  it;  that  copy,  I sent  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  war  department,  and  requested  him 
to  call  upon  Mr.  M»x,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  written 
that  letter  to  me;  and,  also,  to  ask  him,  if  he  had 
major  Vandeventer’s  account  for  $19,500,  received  on 
account  of  the  Rip  Rap  contract;  and,  also,  letter*, 
which  he  said  be  had  received  from  major  VandtX 
venter,  charging  Mr.  Calhoun  with  having  participat- 
ed in  the  contract.  If  he  had,  to  exhibit  them  to  Uii3 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I wrote,  de- 
clined calling  on  captain  Mix,  and  so  the  business 
rested  until  my  arrival  in  Washington,  in  December 
last.  Charles  Hills  ts  the  gentleman  to  whom  l 
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wrote,  as  above  mentioned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th  December,  I was  introduced  to  a gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Howes  Goldsborough.  in  this  city  Know 
lDg  that  he  had  previously  been  a contractor  with 
government  about  fortifications,  1 axked  him  if  he 
got  the  contract  this  year?  he  replied,  he  had  not; 
but  that  Elijah  Mix  had  got  the  certificate  of  the  offi 
cer  that  he,  Mix,  was  entitled  to  it;  he  being  the 
lowest  bidder  I asked  min,  if  the  secretary  of  war 
yet  has  no  power  over  it.  He  replied,  that  the  con 
tract  had  not  been  made,  and  that  the  secretary  could 
otherwise  dispose  of  it  if  he  should  think  proper.  I 
remarked  that  I had  in  my  possession  a letter,  pur 
porting  to  be  written  by  E Mix,  which,  if  genuine,  I 
thought  would  induce  the  secretary  of  war  to  refuse 
to  make  a contract  with  him  He  replied  to  me  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  hand  writin : of  Mix 
and  if  I would  shew  it  to  him.  he  could  tell  if  it  were 
genuine.  I did  so;  he  pronounced  it  genuine,  and 
sain  he  could  swear  to  it  He  asked  my  permission 
to  take  a copy  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  it  to  the 
secretary  of  war.  I gave  my  permission,  and  he  took 
a copy  I afterwards  concluded  it  would  be  most 
delicate  and  proper  for  me  to  go  to  the  secretary  of 
war  with  the  original  letter;  but,  as  I was  personally 
unacquainted  with  the  secretary,  I called  on  judge 
Anderson,  first  comptroller,  for  advice.  He  had 
served  with  my  father  in  the  revolutionary  war.  and 
had  always  been  friendly  to  me,  and  I could  rely  on 
his  judgment  and  ftiendship.  I showed  the  letter  to 
him,  and  told  him  the  object  I had  in  view  in  calling 
upon  the  secretary.  He  advised  me  to  call  on  the 
secretary  and  shew  him  the  letter:  expressing  his 
belief  that  the  secretary  would  be  obliged  to  me  for 
the  information.  Accordingly,  I went  to  the  secre- 
tary’s house  on  Christmas  morning;  I stated  to  him 
his  predecessor  had  been  very  much  censured  for 
making  a contract  with  Elijah  Mix,  that  I had  the 
evening  before  been  informed  that  Mix  was  agaiu 
an  applicant  for  a contract  at  Oid  Point  Comfort, 
and  heard  he  was  the  lowest  bidder;  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  neither  honor i die  nor  safe  for 
him  to  contract  with  Mix.  In  addition  to  all  which 
had  heretofore  been  said  of  Mr.  Mix,  I had.  in  cny 
pocket,  further  evidence  of  his  rascality  He  had 
written  me  a letter,  in  which  he  hao  viiely  slandered 
Mr.  Calhoun,  which  letter  I wished  to  shew  him;  1 
put  the  letter  into  his  bands,  and  he  commenced 
reading  it;  before  he  had  gotten  through  reading  the 
letter,  he  broke  off,  and  said,  it  is,  indeed,  an  infa 
mous  calumny  After  he  had  read  the  letter  tbr  ugh. 
he  said  he  would  make  no  contract  with  the  rascal; 
he  might  probably  charge  him  with  going  snacks  ii 
did;  he  considered  him  civiliter  mortous  As  he 
did  not  offer  to  return  the  letter  to  me,  1 remarked  to 
him,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  decided  on  the  con 
tract,  1 should  call  on  him  for  it.  It  was  my  belie  I 
he  would  shew  the  letter  to  Mix  himself,  and  it  was 
my  intention,  if  Mix  admitted  the  letter  to  be  genuine, 
to  send  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  publication  in  the 
Alexandria  paper,  a captain  Thornton,  whom  1 had 
known  during  the  war,  commanding  a company  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  toid  me  he  had  heard  the  co  ■ u.  - 
stances  which  I have  recapitulated,  and  asked  me  il  1 
had  any  objections  to  show  him  the  letter.  I repli- 
ed, the  letter  was  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  I had  retained  no  copy  of  it.  He  asiied 
me  if  there  was  no  one  in  the  city  who  had  a copy. 
I told  him  Mr.  Goldsborough  had  taken  a copy,  but 
whether  he  had  retained  it,  or  given  it  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  I did  not  know.  He  then  cal  eo  on  M 
Goldsborough,  and  asked  permission  to  see  the  copy . 
if  he  had  it  in  his  possession— (this  was  in  my  pre- 
sence). Mr.  Goldsborough  came  to  me  and  asked 
me,  (we  were  ail  in  the  same  room  at  supper,  av 
Wilfiamson’s),  if  l had  any  objection  to  capt.  Thorn- 


ton seeing  the  copy.  I said  I had  none.  Captain 
Thornton  took  it,  went  out  of  the  room,  w as  absent 
two  or  three  minutes,  not  more,  returned  and  gave 
the  copy  back,  either  to  Mr.  Goldsborough,  or  my- 
self; I don’t  know  which.  I did  not  know  he  had 
made  a copy,  nor  did  I suppose  he  had  been  absent 
sufficient  time  to  have  done  it  He  then  made  some 
remark,  which  induced  me  to  suppose  he  was  con- 
nected with  some  newspaper,  upon  which  I stated  to 
him  that  I was  ignorant  of  his  being  connected  witfr 
any  newspaper,  and  that,  if  he  had  made  a copy  of 
the  letter,  I hoped  he  would  not  publish  it.  That  it 
was  not  my  province  to  advise  as  to  what  editorial 
remarks  he  might  think  proper  to  make  on  Mr  Mix; 
but  I should  be  very  sorry,  if  the  letter  should  ever 
appear  in  the  public  prints.  It  is  my  belief,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  had  a copy  when  he  came  there,  and  his 
object  was  to  compare  it,  either  with  the  original 
or  another  copy.  This  is  my  inference,  from  the 
short  time  he  had  the  copy  from  Mr  Goldsborough. 
Thornton  immediately  left  me.  I was  much  sur- 
prised and  displeased,  when,  next  morniDg,  I saw 
what  purported  to  be  a copy  of  the  letter,  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Question  by  Mr.  Wright — Have  you  any  papers,  go- 
ing to  shew  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  participated  ia 
any  contract? 

Jlnswer — No 

By  Mr.  Wright — Do  you  know  of  any  contract  be- 
ing entered  into  by  the  war  department,  while  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  secretary  of  war,  in  which  he  was, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  or  conducing 
to  show  such  interest,  or  of  the  profits  of  which  he 
received  any  part?  If  yea,  state  particularly  what 
you  know,  and  name  those  persons  if  any.  you  have 
heard  accuse  Mr  Calhoun  of  being  interested  iD  any 
such  contract,  or  of  receiving  any  part  of  the  profits 
of  any  such  contract. 

Jlnswer—  I do  not.  I have  already  slated,  that  I 
did  not  know  of  any  contract  in  which  he  was  inte- 
rested; nor  did  I believe  he  participated  in  the  pro- 
fits of  any  such  contract. 

Among  the  interrogations  to  major  Clark  were 
the  follow  ing: 

Question  by  Mr.  Clarke,  ( member  of  the  committee ) — 
Did  me  vice  president  know  of  the  letter  of  Mix  to 
you  before  the  same  was  made  public  through  the 
Phoenix  Gazette?  and,  if  yea,  what  reasons  have  you 
to  suppose  he  had  such  knowledge? 

Jlnswer — It  is  my  belief  that  the  vice  president  has 
known  the  existence  of  the  letter  for  a long  time. 
My  reasons  fi  r believing  so  are,  that  major  VaDde- 
venter  nas  known  of  its  existence,  and  I presume 
from  the  circumstances  oi  the  intimacy  between 
major  VandeveDter  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  from  its 
containing  charges  against  them  both,  that  major 
Vandeventer  had  communicated  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tfiis  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Question  by  Mr.  Ingersoll — What  reason  have  you  to 
believe  that  major  Vandeventer  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  letter  prior  to  its  being  handed  by  you  to 
gov  Barbour? 

Jlnswer — Major  Vandeventer  has  so  stated  in  con- 
versation, to  several  gentlemen,  as  those  gentlemen 
infos  med  me,  and  that  he  was  informed  of  it  by  Mix’s 
brotoer,  who,  1 believe,  is  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States’  navy.  1 have  had  no  personal  intercourse  or 
conversation  with  major  Vandeventer  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  testimony  and  examination  of  Mix  is  very  long, 
and  several  letters  to  him  from  major  Vandeventer 
are  appended : but  as  the  committee  placed  no  reliance 
on  the  testimony  of  Mix,  we  shall  not  insert  it.  It 
would  cbifcfiy  go  to  shew  the  partnership  of  Vandeven- 
ter  in  the  contract,  and  that  they  had  quarrelled,  but 
afterwards  agreed  to  burn  the  papers — Mix,  however, 
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thougnt  it  prudent  to  retain  a few  of  them.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  though  he  had  made  the  contract 
major  Vandeventer  ruled  in  all  things  belonging  to  i 
“with  a rod  of  iron,”  and  divided  it  as  he  pleased 
&c  —but  V.  says  that  the  fourth  partner  was  intro 
duced  by  Mix  &c  The  major  appears  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  him- 
self stood  as  to  this  contract,  as  the  following  letter 
will  shew— It  should  be  read,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deposition  that  follows: 

Exhibit  .Vo.  6,  accompanying  Elijah  Mix's  deposition. 

Dear  Sv  : Goldsborough  has  again  come  before  the 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  has  told  him  you  would 
Tiot  put  any  obstacles  in  his  way:  but,  if  you  did,  he 
then  would  decide  that  payments  be  made  to  him  for 
such  deiiveiies  as  he  should  make  on  the  part  of  the 
contract  the  company  own.  The  secretary  would 
have  decided  at  once,  but  upon  my  representation 
that  you  would  give  the  necessary  authority  volun- 
tarily for  payments  to  Goldsborough  &.  Co  Nor  un- 
til this  morning  did  I know  the  consequences  to  my- 
self if  you  oolige  the  secretary  to  interfere.  I there- 
fore request  that  you  will  not  leave  New  York  until 
I arrive  there.  I will  leave  here  on  Monday  morn- 
in*.  On  your  conduct  in  this  matter  will  depend 
whether  or  no  I shall  return  to  my  functions  in  this 
department  It  has  finally  come  to  that  unfortunate 
result.  You  can  stay  the  evil  or  complete  the  ruin. 
Truth  obliges  me  to  speak  thus  plain.  The  issue  can 
he  no  longer  avoided.  I will  state  fully  to  you  my 
situation  when  I see  you  in  New  York. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  VANDEVENTER. 

E.  Mix,  esq.  Saturday,  24th  March , 1821. 


Testimony  of  major  Vandeventer. 

January  10,  1827— Major  Vandeventer  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  being  duly  sworu,  depos- 
ed and  said,  that  the  contract  was  formed  with  the 
engineer  department,  I think,  the  last  part  of  July, 
1818.  I had  not  the  least  agency  in  procuring  said 
contract,  nor  the  slightest  interest  in  it  at  its  forma 
lion.  At  the  time  it  was  made  it  was  considered  by 
those  most  experienced  in  such  business,  as  a bad 
contract,  and  as  “ruinous  to  the  contractor.”  Mr. 
Mix  finding  difficulty  in  procuring  security  on  ac- 
count, as  I believe,  of  this  impression  of  the  contract, 
lie  applied  to  me  for  my  assistance;  we  had  married 
sisters,  and  I considered  him  an  active  business  man, 
well  calculated  for  such  an  undertaking;  from  no 
other  motives  but  kind  feelings  towards  himself  and 
family,  and  the  mortification  of  seeing  one  standing 
in  the  relation  that  he  did  to  me,  fail  in  a public  en 
gagement,  I determined  to  afford  him  what  aid  I could 
in  obtaining  security,  and  executing  his  contract. 
Having  determined  to  afford  him  assistance,  I went 
to  New  York,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Mix,  for 
this  object,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  this 
year,  1818,1  became  responsible  for  facilities  afforded 
him  through  my  agency,  to  the  amount  of  $5,583  63, 
a sum  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  my  properly 
at  the  time;  about  this  time  Mr.  Mix  ottered  me  one- 
fourth  of  the  contract,  as  security  for  my  responsibi- 
lity, which  I took,  simply  with  that  view,  on  a verbal 
understanding  only.  In  this  state  my  relation  to  the 
contract  remained  until  April.  1819,  all  of  which  time 
it  was  a losing  transaction,  according  to  Mr.  Mix’s 
own  statement  Having  lost  some  confidence  in  his 
manner  of  executing  the  contract,  and  seeing  no  way 
of  securing  myself  against  eveutual  loss  to  the  amount 
of  my  fortune,  1 became  at  the  time,  with  ihe  view  of 
so  securing  myself,  interested  in  one  half  of  the  con- 
tract. Previous  to  my  being  so  interested,  1 intimat- 
ed to  the  then  secretary,  Mr.  Calhoun,  without  stal- 
ing Ihe  particulars  of  the  case,  my  wish,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  propriety, to  investmoney  in  it;  that  Mr. 
Galhoun  replied  that  it  would  not  be  illegal  as  there 
was  no  law  to  prohibit  it,  but  he  thought  it  would  ex- 


pose me  to  improper  insinuations,  and  would,  there- 
fore be  injurious  I had  subsequently  no  further 
conversation  with  the  secretary,  and  it  is  due  to  him 
to  state  that  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
remained  under  the  impression  that  I bad  declined, 
in  accordance  with  his  suggestion,  being  concerned 
in  the  contract,  and  that  he  remained  ignorant  of  my 
actual  connexion  until  after  the  subject  was  first 
moved  in  congress,  at  which  time  I had  parted  with 
ali  my  interest  in  it.  Feeling,  however,  uneasy  on 
account  of  my  liability,  I determined  to  secure  my- 
self in  the  manner  above  stated;  in  doing  so,  I believed 
l violated  no  law,  and  that  I could  not  by  possibility 
do  injury  to  the  public.  I neither  had  nor  could 
have  control  over  the  contract — it  was  made  in  the 
eugineer  department,  and  was  executed  wholly 
through  that  department,  without  passing,  in  its  de- 
tails, through  myself  or  any  other  clerk,  in  the  imme- 
diate office  of  the  secretary,  and  in  fact,  neither 
while  a portion  of  the  contract  remained  in  me,  nor 
at  any  time  before  or  since,  did  I ever  attempt  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  exercise  the  least  influence  iu 
relation  to  it,  nor  has  the  public,  to  my  knowledge, 
suffered  the  least  loss  by  my  connexion  with  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I believe  it  was  owing  to  my  assist 
ance,  given  from  motives  which  1 have  stated,  that 
the  contract,  which  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be 
on  terms  favorable  to  the  public,  was  executed  at  all. 
I do  not  excuse  myself  for  this  participation  by  the 
previous  example  of  others  in  the  departments  being 
engaged  in  transactions  of  this  kind,  although  such 
instances  existed,  as  I do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to 
my  justification. 

So  soon  as  I found  that  I could  free  myself  from 
my  original  responsibility,  I determined  to  separate 
myself  from  all  connexion  with  the  contract,  which 
1 did,  by  re-conveying  to  Mr.  Mix  himself  one-half 
of  the  portion  that  I held,  in  October,  1819;  but  a few 
months  after  I purchased  from  him;  and  the  remain 
der  to  Mr  Cooper  in  January  following  I took  this 
step,  when  by  the  great  fall  of  prices  in  freight  and 
labor,  the  contract  promised  to  be  very  profitable, 
but  I was  induced  to  do  it  after  having  effected  the  ori- 
ginal object  I had  in  view  in  entering  into  it,  that  of 
securing  myself,  from  a sense  of  delicacy  as  connect- 
ed with  my  situation.  This  took  place  before  the 
subject  was  agitated  in  congress  * For  the  fourth 
which  1 sold  to  Mr  Mix,  1 received,  as  expressed  in 
the  bill  of  sale,  1 think  $12,000.  $5,000  of  which, 
however,  was  never  paid  to  me,  but  was  inserted  to 
conclude  the  transaction:  $7,000  was  paid  to  me,  and 
was  considered  in  satisfaction  of  debts  assumed  by 
me,  and  for  property  retained  by  Mr.  Mix,  such  as 
vessels,  stone  quarries,  &c.  The  remainder  I sold  to 
Samuel  Cooper  in  January,  1820;  for  the  terms  of 
this  sale  to  Mr.  Cooper,  1 refer  to  a copy  of  his  ac- 
count current  herewith. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  say,  that  he  expressed 
his  regret  and  disapprobation  that  I ever  was  engaged 
in  the  contract,  when  the  facts  came  to  be  known  to 
him;  and  that  he  determined  if  ever  he  should  be 
compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  make  a 
decision  that  might  seem  to  favor  the  portion  of  the 
contract  that  was  once  vested  in  me,  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  I should  no  longer  remain  in  the 
department.  He  informed  me  and  capt.  Smith,  of 
the  engineer  department,  of  his  determination,  when 
Mr.  Mix  applied  to  the  department  of  war,  to  prevent 
Mr.  Goldsborough.  who  had  engaged  to  deliver  the 
fourth  1 had  transferred  to  Mr.  Cooper,  from  receiv- 
ing  payment  on  the  delivery  of  stone.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
on  examination,  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  I under- 
stood, that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mix  was  unreasonable, 
and  consequently,  determined  to  protect  Mr.  Golds- 


*The  subject  was  first  agitated  in  congres  en  the 
22nd  April,  1822. 
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borough,  the  sub  contractor.  But  informed  me,  at 
the  s*me  time,  the  consequences  of  his  decision 
would  be  my  removal  from  office.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, on  application,  to  allow  a reasonable  time  for 
the  parties  to  come  to  some  agreement,  for  which 
purpose  1 proceeded  to  New  York  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Mix,  after  much  vexatious  delay  on 
his  part,  and  for  particulars,  I would  refer  to  captain 
Smith  of  the  engineer  department,  was  effected. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  never  entered  mj 
conception  that  he  had  the  remotest  connection  with, 
or  interest  in,  the  contract.  He  would  be,  I think, 
one  of  the  last  men  on  earth  to  whom  such  a thing 
could  be  suggested.  I have  known  him,  intimately, 
since  the  last  part  of  1817.  and  was  chief  clerk  dur 
ing  the  whoie  time  he  remained  in  !he  war  depart- 
ment; and  I profited  by  so  ample  an  opportunity  to 
study  well  his  public  and  private  character,  and  can 
say , with  conSdeuce,  that  I have  never  known  a man 
whose  acLions  were  governed  Dy  a higher  sense  of 
moral  obligation;  of  purer  patriotism;  of  a more  . tern 
integrity,  and  indexible  justice,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  state  the  voluntary 
convorsaiion  of  Mr.  Mix  since  the  agitation  of  thii> 
subject.  Mr.  Mix  said,  in  reference  to  the  charge 
contained  in  bis  letter,  that  he  knew  nothing  against 
Mr.  Cr.lhoun,  and  his  character  in  the  matter  was  as 
pure  as  tried  gold;  and,  on  my  declining  to  converse 
with  him  without  a third  person,  he  stated,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  GMeon  Davis,  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, whom  I called  in,  what  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Davis’  affidavit  herewith  annexed;  and  subsequently 
he  alleged,  in  my  presence,  that  as  the  cause  of  bis 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Calhoun  that  he  had  never  treat- 
ed him  with  civility,  nor  asked  him  to  take  a chair  in 
his  office  when  he  called  on  him  on  business.* 

I also  annex  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Jesse  Scott,  of 
Georgetown,  which  was  placed  in  my  hand  volunta- 
rily, of  a conversation  of  Mr.  Mix  in  his  presence, 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  before  the  committee  Mr.  Mix  has, 
however,  subsequently  stated  to  me,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver calied  on  the  president  as  he  stated  he  had  done 
in  Mr.  Scott’s  affidavit,  and  I know,  from  governor 
Barbour,  that  nothing  of  what  Mr.  Mix  states  took 
place,  mentioned  in  Mr  Scott’s  affidavit,  ever  hap- 
pened.* 

The  interrogatories  are  long  and  not  of  much  inte- 
rest. The  fourth  or  secret  partner,  maj.  V.  says  was 
taken  into  the  concern  by  Mix,  and  he  was  told  it  was 
a ‘-Mr.  Walker,”  whose  Christian  name  he  does  not 
know — that  he  believed  he  was  a citizen  of  North 
Caroiina,  but  knows  not  where  at  present  he  resides 
—-believes  that  Walker  was  the  brother-in  iaw  of  gen. 
Swift;  knows  not  the  reason  why  his  name  was  con- 
cealed, See.  Gen.  Swift  was  at  this  time  chief  engi- 
neer [In  a subsequent  examination  of  the  major,  tie 
states  that  he  had  received  an  impression  from  Mix, 
that  the  general  was  indirectly  concerned  in  the  con- 
tract, widen  he  nowr  did  not  believe  was  true.]  Ma- 
jor V.  rejects  any  idea  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  a part 
in  the  contract,  or  connived  at  any  improper  proceed- 
ings therein — and  says  that  he  divested  himself  of  it 
because  his  own  participation  in  it  was  disagreeable 
to  the  secretary  of  war  as  shewn  by  the  following 
questions  by  Mr  McDuffie: 

Question — When  you  reso'd  to  Mix,  in  October, 
1819,  how  did  you  know,  or  what  induced  you  to 
heiieve,  your  participation  in  the  contract  was  disa 
greeabie  to  the  secretary  of  war? 

[*These  papers  being  references  only  to  things 
said  by  Mix.  re  not  added,  because  of  the  reason 
why  we  have-not  inserted  his  testimony,  though  de 
Jivered  on  oath — the  committee  not  haying  at  all  re- 
lied upon  it.] 


Answer—  From  his  expression  to  me  that,  a though 
it  was  not  illegal,  as  there  was  no  law  to  prohibit  it, 
yet  it  would  subject  me  to  improper  insinuations,  and 
would  therefore  be  injurious.  In  fact,  a belief  that 
it  was  disagreeable  to  him  was  the  strong  motive  for 
divesting  myself  of  all  interest  in  the  contract. 

Question — When  did  Mr.  Calhoun  u^e  the  expres- 
sion to  which  you  refer,  and  did  he  repeat  it? 

Answer — The  precise  time  I cannot  recollect,  but 
it  was  between  the  fall  of  1818  and  the  springof  1819, 
before  the  execution  of  the  bill  of  sale,  of  24th  of 
April,  1819.  He  never  repeated  it;  that  was  the  only 
conversation  we  had  respecting  it. 

Question — Was  this  the  same  conversation  to  which 
you  alluded  in  your  general  statement? 

Answer — Yes. 

Question— You  state  that  the  secretary  of  war  de- 
termined to  dismiss  you  in  the  event  of  his  having  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Goldsborough,  be- 
cause it  might  favor  your  interest  remotely.  How 
could  it  be  supposed  to  affect  your  interest? 

Answer — Because  Goldsborough  derived  his  title 
from  me,  through  major  Cooper. 

Question — Did  the  secretary  of  war,  in  the  deci- 
sions he  had  occasion  to  make,  on  the  contract  of  E, 
Mix,  ever  manifest  any  disposition  to  favor  that 
contract?  or  were  his  decisions  strict  and  rigorous, 
in  their  operation  against  it? 

Answer — His  decisions  were  always  considered  as 
strict  and  rigorous,  in  the  extreme,  in  their  opera- 
tion upon  it. 

A great  mass  of  testimony  is  brought  to  bear  against 
the  character  of  Mix — but  there  cannot  be  any  possi- 
ble use  in  inserting  it  His  character  is  established . 

All  the  officers  testified  their  utter  ignorance  that 
Mr.  Culh  'Un  had  ever  had  a part  in  any  contract,  and 
expressed  their  firm  belief  that,  in  their  opinion,  he 
was  incapable  of  any  such  participation — that  he  was 
vigilant  and  exact  in  all  matters  of  business,  &e  But 
on  these  heads  every  body  is  satisfied — nobody  thought 
otherwise. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  erasures  in  the 
iet'ers — in  genera),  major  Vandeventer,  the  writer  of 
them,  disavows  an  ability  to  supply  the  words  A num- 
ber of  letters  have  been  thus  served.  For  instance, 
in  a letter  of  Oct.  17,  1820,  speaking  of  a threatened 
investigation  of  the  Mix  contract,  he  sajs- — “[erasure] 
and  myself  will  be  implicated,”  and  thinks  that  the 
word  may  have  been  “the  general,  [Swift]  or  “the 
secretary ,”  [Mr.  Calhoun],  but  he  cannot  state  posi- 
tively which. 

Exhibit  P . Second  examination  of  Elijah  Mix. 

My  dear  sir:  1 have  shown  your  letter,  of  the  30th. 
ultimo,  to  the  (MS.  cut),  who  directs  me  to  in- 
form you  that  he  does  not  wish  any  stone  from  New 
York;  that  it  will  not  do;  and  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  last  paragraph,  where  you  say  “there 
is  a person  now  in  New  York  who  has  chartered  two 
vessels  to  carry  stone  to  Old  Point,”  as  there  is  not 
one  engaged  to  deliver  stone  at  Old  Point  from  New 
York.  It  is  most  important  that  you  engage  very 
secretly  your  vessels  either  by  purchase  or  on  freight, 
and  leave  New  York  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  for 
God’s  sake,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  speak  of  the 
(MS.  cut),  except  to  tne  men  who  are  to  be  (MS. 
cut).  As  to  any  agent  in  New  York,  we  want  none: 
Id  a word,  the  (MS.  cut),  is  at  a loss  how  to  con* 
strue  your  lette^;  because,  as  you  yourself  say,  the 
idea  that*  we  csffi  afford  to  pay  $1  a perch  for  trans- 
portation will  (erasure)  be  secret,  and  comeback 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  are  losing  much  by  del 
(MS.  cut)  4 or  5 vessels,  on  a short  credit.  Send 
them  round,  and  come  on  and  close  the  contract,  be- 
fore a lower  bid  may  be  made.  If  a lower  bid  be 
made  (erasure)  may  be  lost.  I feel  anxious  to 
have  the  contract  closed.  Mr.  Jennings  is  expected 
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here  daily,  and  it  will  be  important  to  us  that  you 
both  are  here  together 

Aguiar  be  Becret  in  your  operations,  and  do  not 
let  the  prospect  which  is  before  us,  be  lost,  (here 
lines  of  MS  are  erased)  Engage  no  vessels  to 
deliver  stone  at  Old  Point  from  New  York  If  you 
can  (MS  cut),  a few  which  you  could  afterwards 
(MS.  cut),  stone  from  York  to  Old  Point,  do  so,  and 
leave  New  York  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  well.  Get  the  security  in  a bond  for  $20,000. 

Yours  truly,  C VANDEVENTER. 

•August  3u,  1818. 

€apt.  Elijah  Mix,  New  York 

ICPTne  preceding  is,  probably,  quite  as  mnch  on 
this  subject  as  our  readers  can  willingly  receive,  and 
as  sufficient,  we  think,  to  shew  the  general  character 
of  the  transaction,  fully  and  fairly  The  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  would  seem  to  be — 

1.  That  the  Mix  contract  was  very  loosely,  if  not 
fraudulently,  made;  we  cannot  assert  nor  would  we 
insinuate  the  latter:  but  there  is  surely  much  unac- 
countable mystery  about  it  if  an  honest  transaction, 
as  a secret  and  yet  unknown  partner  was  concerned; 
and  major  Vande venter’s  portion  in  it,  of  his  own 
shewing,  placed  him  in  a very  awkward  and  difficult 
Condition:  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  had  but  recently  come  into  the  department,  was 
personally  to  blame  for  the  former,  and  no  suspicion 
is  entertained  that  he  participated  in  or  sanctioned 
the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  rendered  almost  certain* 
that  if  he  had  fully  known  the  cuttings  andcarvings  of 
the  contract,  he  would  have  dismissed  Vandeventer, 
arid  have  severely  dealt  with  all  the  parties  concern- 
ed. Many,  however,  did  believe  and  will  think,  that, 
on  the  simple  fact  beiog  understood  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
that  V.  was  one  of  the  partners,  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
charged his  chief  clerk — though  it  seems  that  other 
clerks  and  persons  in  the  employ  of  government  had 
had  partnerships  in  government  contracts!  This  is 
what  we  thought  in  1822— but,  not  suspecting  fraud 
or  other  improper  conduct,  Mr.  C.  was  excused  for 
retaining  Vandeventer.  Gen.  Jessup,  col.  Towson, 
and  other  high  and  honorable  gentlemen,  testify  of 
the  good  character  of  major  V.  but  disapproved  of  his 
participation  in  the  contract,  as  did  many  others  of 
fylr.  Calhoun’s  particular  friends  at  the  time  Gen  J 
says,  “I  always  disapproved  of  major  Vandeventer’s 
connect iou  with  a contract  with  the  war  department; 
but  as  a neighbor  and  gentleman  I have  always  re- 
spected him:”  arid  col.  T.  being  asked  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  major  V for  honor  and  veracity,  replied,  “1 
Jbuve  known  major  Vandeventer  since  1813  I know 
nothing  personally  that  should  impeach  either,  and 
have  never  heard  ot  any  circumstance  except  that 
growing  out  of  his  connection  with  the  Mix  conti act, 
of  which  my  impressions  have  been  that  he  was  un- 
fortunate, perhaps  imprudent,  but  not  criminal.  They 
have  never  impaired  tny  confidence  in  major  Vande- 
venter s inte  grity  ” We  do  not  impute  fraud  to  maj 
V.  but  correspond  with  what  was  said  by  col.  Tow 
son. 

2.  That  the  vice  president’s  retirement  from  the  chair 
of  the  senate,  and  his  appeai  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, was  the  dictate  of  feeling  more  than  the  re 
suit  of  a cool  and  deliberating  judgment — for  previous 
to  these  acts,  he  was  informed,  by  col.  R M.  Johnson, 
at  the  particular  request  of  the  secretary  of  war,  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
testimony — that  Mix’s  letter  was  not  “placed  among 
the  public  records,”  that  his  “innocence”  was  not 
officially  impeached— that  the  “official  act  of  the  war 
department”  was  only  against  his  calumniator — ail 
which  is  stated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  that 
it  can  possibly  be:  and,  unless  there  is  yet  something 
concealed  which  we  cannot  apprehend  or  suppose, 

•JSjrptp  ihQ  expressed  by  major  Vandeventer. 


from  all  tbai  we  have  seen  or  heard  on  ihii  subject, 
the  whole  matter  amounts  only  to  the  vindication  of 
Mr  Calhoun’s  character  against  the  accusation  o(  a 
priva  e individual,  who  is  put  down  as  a person  of 
infamous  character,  ‘ not  to  be  believed  on  his 
oath;”  yet  we  have  heard  much  about  a • conspiracy ” 
against  the  vice  president!  Other  things,  however, 
might  have  been  supposed  at  the  time,  and  we  must 
think  that  they  were,  else  such  proceedings  would 
not  have  been  had  The  committee  also,  most  tie* 
oidedly  reject  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
engaged  in  any  contract,  or  had  otherwise  acted 
corruptly  while  secretary  of  war;  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  publication  of.  Mix’s  letter  to  ‘ Hancock,” 
was  altogether  the  act  of -private  persons.  Why 
then  the  necessity  of  Mr  Floyd’s  report  or  Mr. 
M iDufiie’s  protest?  Why  the  temper  that  has  been 
shewn  about  things  concerning  which  ail  parties 
are  agreed?  In  what  does  Mr  Floyd’s  statement 
differ  from  that,  of  the  committee?  It  only,  if  possi- 
ble, a little  more  blackens  the  character  of  Mix,  which 
was  seemingly  made  as  black  as  it  could  be  by  the  re- 
gular report  of  the  committee—  he  was  “not  to  he  be- 
lieved on  his  oaih.”  Why  the  protest  of  Mr  McDuf- 
fie about  the  manner  of  receiving  or  taking  testimony, 
when  his  friend  had  challenged  end  demanded,  of  the 
high  inquest  of  the  nation,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  ‘freest  investigation”  that  he  might  leave 
an  “untarnished  reputation  to  posterity?” 

As  we  have  before  observed,  in  matters  of  feeling 
every  person  must  judge  for  himself,  but  cool  and 
dispassionate  lookers-on  will  be  entirely  at  a loss  to 
determine  why  such  importance  should  have  been 
attached  to  a thing  so  easily  dissolved  Most  of  the 
chief  officers  of  government  might  daily  find  in  some 
of  the  “mud”  newspapers,  matter  of  quite  as  serious 
a character  against  them,  as  that  which  has  caused 
the  long  and  iaborious  investigation  of  which  we  have 
been  giving  some  account  With  what  crime  was  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  president,  unaccused — and  was  not 
president  Madison  charged  with  offences  most  ahomk- 
nahie?  Is  not  the  secretary  of  state  almost  every 
day  assailed  more  severely  than  was  Mr  Calhoun  by 
Mix?  Has  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  twenty 
other  of  the  most  prominent  officers  of  government, 
escaped  accusations  for  numerous  species  of  crimes? 
Shall  each  of  these  appeal  to  the  house  of  represent 
tatives,  or  appeal  to  the  people , waste  the  public  time 
and  agitate  the  public  feeling,  and  create  ill-blood 
and  enmity  among  persons  who  ought  to  be  friends, 
because  of  the  miserable  dirt  thrown  -at  them?  To 
what  would  such  a proceeding  lead;  and  surely,  each 
may  as  fairly  claim  an  investigation  as  the  vice  pre- 
sident. He  possesses  no  right  which  is  not  common 
to  every  civil  officer  of  the  government.  But  to 
charges  of  this  sort,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  every  dis- 
tinguished individual  is  liable,  as  a tax  that  he  must 
pay  to  gratify  the  corrupt  and  morbid  appetites  of  too 
many  among  us — they,  however,  derive  importance, 
in  general,  only  from  the  notice  that  is  taken  of  them, 

|l--j3>To  shew  the  temper  which  prevailed  on  the 
occasion,  we  quote  a notice  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  S C.  when  the  proposition  was  before 
tbe  house  relative  to  the  vindicatory  communication 
of  Maj.  Vandeventer,  which  was  not  received, 
cause  that  no  charges  had  been  preferred  against  him. 

“Mr  Hamilton,  of  S Carolina,  said,  he  would  lay 
down  as  a general  principle,  that,  whenever  in  the 
inquisitorial  action  of  a committee  of  this  house,  it 
makes  a harsh  or  unjust  friction  on  the  character  of 
an  individual  although  he  may  appear  as  a witness, 
they  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  justice,  to 
enable  such  individual  to  put  his  exculpation  or.  th® 
very  record  which  contains  the  accusatory  charge. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a c immittee  w ere  heutyj 
to  try  a collateral  issue,  involving  the  character  ©f 
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a witness,  but  that  his  own  protest  should  be  receiv- 
ed, unless  prevented  by  some  insuperable  views  of 
public  convenience,  which  he  did  not,  in  this  case, 
perceive. 

“Besides,  major  Vandeventer  is  a public  officer, 
3n  whose  character  the  public  has  an  interest.  He 
is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  very  department,  the  for- 
mer administration  of  which  has  been  arraigned. 
If  he  has  been  unjustly  inculpated,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  heard,  more  especially  in  a form  in  which  he  asks 
so  little. 

“Let  it  not  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  measure  of 
justice  which  is  meted  out  to  so  high  a functionary 
as  the  vice  president,  should  be  accorded  to  a more 
subordinate  officer.  Tim  principles  of  an  exact  and 
•qual  justice  apply  to  both. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  vice  president  has  been  most 
vilely  slandered  by  a base  calumniator:  for  we  have 
fallen  on  evil  times  indeed  But,  sir,  whilst  the  de- 
partment of  war  has  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
the  dissemination  of  this  calumny,  I should  have  lik 
ed [Here  the  speaker  called  Mr  Hamilton  to  or- 

der.] 

“I  submit,  sir,  I was,  however,  about  to  conclude 
*>y  saying,  that  the  characters  of  our  public  officers 
are  worthy  of  our  conservation.  In  these  evil  times, 
the  reputation  of  the  best  and  purest  men  among  us 
are  not  safe:  even  so  evil,  sir,  that  notwithstanding 
the  obligations  of  truth  and  honor  u.nder  which  you 
are  known  to  act — notwithstanding  the  regard  you 
are  known  to  pay  to  the  refined  and  sober  decencies 
of  life — you  have  been  elsewhere  most  injuriously 
charged  with  having  packed  a jury  for  the  trial  of 
this  very  issue.  [Here  Mr.  Hamilton  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Webster  and  others.]  Sir,  said  Mr.  H. 
do  I understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
Does  he  call  me  to  order  for  calling  you  an  honest 
man?” 

[The  speaker  here  declared  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be 
out.  of  order,  and  required  him  to  take  his  seat, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  remarks.] 

fCjpWhat  would  have  been  said  if  Mix,  also,  had 
tendered  his  vindication?  We  cannot  place  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  major  Vandeventer  alongside 
of  Mix’s,  but  in  a matter  of  right  before  the  house 
of  representatives,  every  witness  stood  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  there  cannot  be  one  measure  of  justice 
for  the  latter  and  another  for  the  former,  infamous 
as  he  is.  But  it  is  additionally  stated  that  maj.  V.  is 
a “public  officer,”  as  though  that  gave  him  a claim  to 
be  heard  without  having  been  accused.  See  the 
lengths  to  which  this  principle  would  extend,  and  the 
danger  of  the  precedent!  Another  question,  how- 
ever, occurs — was  major  V.  an  “officer”  of  the  go- 
vernment? He  had  not  been  named  by  the  president 
and  approved  by  the  senate;  but  obtained  and  held 
his  place  only  by  the  will  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  had  no  particular  discretion  or  duties,  but  by  di- 
rection or  sufferance  of  the  head  of  that  department. 
We  think  that  a clerk  is  not  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer , of  Feb . 23. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  communication  from  Mr.  McDuffie, 

inserted  in  the  last  Register. 

A publication  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
19th  instant,  over  the  signature  of  George  McDuffie, 
has  attracted  my  notice;  and  shall  receive  an  an- 
swer, which  would  have  been  promptly  furnished, 
but  that  I was  then  associated  in  the  affair  with  ano- 
ther gentleman  and  friend,  whom  I considered  it  my 
duty  to  consult,  before  ] proceeded  to  act  singly, 
and  on  my  own  responsibility  Having  been  justly 
regardful  of  that  duty  i now  proceed  to  state,  that 
it  if  not  my  intention,  upon  this,  or  any  other  occas- 
sion,  to  engage  in  a newspaper  controversy  ; bitimere-- 


ly  to  make  a remark  or  two,  in  relation  to  the  course 
which  Mr.  McDuffie  has  thought  fit  to  pursue,  and 
which,  he  seems  to  believe,  was  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  his  character. 

The  mis  statement  of  facts  which  he  made  is  ac*- 
knowledged  by  him  Denial  would  have  added  no' 
thing  to  his  justification. 

He  regrets  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Campbell  and 
myself  in  correcting  his  erroneous  statement  of  the 
facts,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the 
allusion  we  did,  to  the  vice  president.  And  w hy  so? 
Because,  he  says,  the  vice  president  “had  no  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  letter  which  had  proved  so 
offensive , further  than  to  suggest  the  erasure  of  one 
or  two  sentences,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  language 
of  perhaps  as  many  more.”  I certainly  have  nc  dis- 
position to  rob  Mr  McDuffie  of  the  credit  of  beings 
the  author  of  that  letter;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 

I conceive,  that  it  was  made  out  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation,  and  under  the  direct  sanction,  of 
the  vice  president 

I,  therefore,  felt  myself  called  on  to  notice  it,  with 
full  authority  to  name  that  gentleman.  What  part 
he  may  have  taken  in  drafting  and  preparing  it,  and 
how  far  the  rashness  of  the  avowed  author  may  have 
been  bridled  by  his  suggestions,  are  matters  about 
which  I feel  the  most  entire  indifference,  nor  are 
they  at  all  material  to  my  purpose. 

But  Mr.  McDuffie  adds,  “I  should  have  been  more 
than  willing  myself  to  avoid  any  controversy;  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the 
communication  of  gen  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  < ampbell, 
that  I should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  notice  in 
this  public  manner,  but  for  the  terms  which  they 
have  characterized  the  error  which  I committed.” 
And  again — “that  he  will  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  interpreting  our  languuge,  for  fear  he  should 
do  injustice,”  &c.  What,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  have  been  Mr.  McDuffie’s  course  as  a gentle- 
man? It  was  the  terms  in  which  his  error  was  char- 
acterized to  which  he  objects.  If  those  terms  were 
offensive  to  him,  his  remedy,  as  a man  of  honor  aDd 
bravery,  was  obvious.  If  the  language  was  so  “equi- 
vocal” that  he  could  not  “assume  the  responsibility” 
of  interpretation,  it  w'as  not  less  plain.  Its  interpre- 
tation, or  any  honorable  satisfaction,  if  called  for, 
would  have  been  promptly  furnished.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  that,  whilst  he  thinks  he  has  laid 
aside  his  own  judgment  in  the  construction  of  the 
language  used,  and  has  acted  on  his  fears  of  what 
might  be  the  construction  of  others,  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  as  viewing  that  language  as  of- 
fensive. 

Opprobrious  epithets  are  not  the  weapons  with 
which  men  of  honor  should  settle  their  controver- 
sies, I will  not  descend  to  them.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  that  Mr.  McDuffie  considered  him- 
self as  insulted.  Otherwise,  his  replication  was  un- 
called for;  and  that,  without  demanding  an  explana- 
tion, he  has,  by  his  publication,  attempted  to  redeem 
himself  from  the  influence  of  that  supposed  insult. 

THOS,  METCALFE. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen:  The  controversy  which  led  to  the  subjoined  corres- 
pondence, having  appeared  in  tbt  first  instance,  in  your  paper,. 
1 submit  it  to  the  public  without  commentary  beyond  a mere 
statement  of  the  fact,  that,  as  my  friend  Mr-  McDuffie,  has  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  which  have  ensued  the  de- 
livery  of  his  challenge  to  gen.  Metcalfe,  if  any  obligation  or  sen-.- 
sil  iiity  of  honor  has  beeimeglected,  the  blame  is  mine. 

I beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
yonr  obedient  servant,  J.  HAMILTON,  junior.  ' 

Feb.  28t/i,  1S27- 

Washington  city . Feb.  23 d,  1827. 

Sir:  On  the  appearance,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  thp.. 
joint  letter  of  yourselt  and  Mr.  Campb.  II,  feeling  no  disposition, 
gratuitously,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  determining  that  it 
was  your  d sign  to  charge  me  with  intentional  roisrepresentatiott^ 
I,  nevertheless,  felt  it  due  to  myself,  as  such  a responsibility  noigEs 
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be  assumed  >>  others.  un<  quivocally  to  declare  the  charge,  if  it 
were  ,,>ad.  , w:  etoiily  and  a!  so  u(  ly  i^lse. 

Your  letter,  h-<w.-v  r,  I tins  minting.  aupeariig  less  ambigu- 
ous ui  its  character.  I am  induced  to  inquire  whether  I am  to  tin 
ders  and  it  to  i»;ve  be  m your  purpos  , in  either  of  those  com  mu 
nicat  ons.  .o  charge  n>  with  intentional  misrepresentation  in  my 
letter  to  tiie  Btit.ce  committee  of  the  bouse  of  r preseotatives. 

ianiyuur  obedient  servant,  GEO.  McDUFFIE. 

Home  of  representatives,  2 \th  Feb.  IS 27. 

Sir:  Your  communication  was  r-e.'ivcd,  i > which,  ait.  r men- 
tioning the  publication  in  ti.  Intel iig  .ncer,  under  tli  signature 
of  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself,  and  that  under  my  signatur  only, 
you  enquire  whether  you  are  to  understand  it  to  have  b en  my 
purpos  •,  in  either  of  those  communications,  to  cliarg;  you  with 
intuitional  misrepresentation  in  your  recent  letter  to  th.  select 
con  mittee  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Had  I re  eived  an 
inquiry  of  joti  of  similar  import  prior  to  the  publication  in  the 
same  paper,  of  your  answer  to  the  joint  communication  o!  Ur. 
Can  pb;  ii  and  mys  If,  I should  have  felt  myself  bound,  hy  that 
undisguised  frankness  which  has  ever  characterized  my  conduct, 
to  l ave  rendered  to  you  a prompt  solution.  But  th  * language 
employed  by  you  in  that  answer,  forbids  a y such  solution  o.  my 
part,  unless  1 shall  be  assured,  that,  by  the  use  of  that  language, 
you  did  not  intend  to  insult  me. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  THOS.  METCALFE. 

House  of  representatives.  Feb.  24th,  18-27 

Sir:  I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  gen  Metcalfe's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  >IcDuffi  , oud  have  handed  it  to  that  gentleman. 

In  theprfS.  nt  state  of  the  affair,  I assum-  the  responsibility  of 
determining  that  Mr.  McDuffie  cannot  continue  the  correspon- 
dence with  gem  M.  tca.'te,  except  at  a point,  the  necessity  of  which 
I am  sincerely  desirous  of  averting 

In  reply,  however,  to  the  most  material  part  of  gen.  Metcalfe's 
letter,  which  leaves  the  inference  that  lit  did  not  intend  to  charge 
Mr.  McDuffie  with  intentional  misrepresentation,  and  that  he  is 
only  r,  strained  from  stating  the  fact,  in  consequence  of  not  dis- 
tinctly apprehending  the  purpose  of  his  communication  in  the  In- 
telligencer of  Monday  last,  l think  it  proper  in  me  to  declare, 
that,  having  participated  ir,  Mr.  McDumi ’s  confidence  from  the 
commencement  of  the  controversy,  that  he  .mended  but  in  a sin 
gif  contingency  to  iusult  gen.  Metcalfe,  which  was,  in  case  gen. 
Metcalfe  intended  to  charge  him  with  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

I hav-  the  honor  to  remain, very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant J.  HA  MILTON,  junior. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buckner , house  of  representatives. 

Washington  city.  Feb.  24, 1827. 

Sir:  A f w minutes  since,  your  communication  of  this  date  was 
received,  in  winch  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  gen.  Metcalfe’s 
renly,  ot  this  morning,  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  McDuffie.  As  the 
frieilo  o;  Mr.  McDuffie,  you  say  that  you  think  it  proper  to  de 
clcire,  tnat  he  iuteuded  but  in  a single  contingency  to  insult  gen. 
Metcali-.;  which  was,  in  case  gen.  Metcalfe  intended  to  charge 
him  with  intentional  misrepresentation. 

I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I reciprocate  with  you,  very 
Sine  r.  I j,  those  feelings  ot  anxiety,  which  you  express,  of  averting 
the  disagreeable  issue  of  this  controversy  to  which  you  allude.  But 
as  the  triend  of  gen.  Metcalfe,  I must  remark,  that  if  Mr.  McDuffie 
has  thought  proper  so  far  to  rely  upon  his  construction  ot  theim 
port  of  the  language  employed  hy  Mr.  Campbell  and  general 
Metcalfe,  in  the  communication  under  their  joint  names,  as  io  in- 
tend to  insult  the  latter  gentleman,  further  correspondence  with  a 
view  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  whilst  that  insult  is  not  with- 
drawn, win  he  unavailing. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, RICHARD  A BUCKNER. 

Hon.  James  Hamilton  fr . 

Washington  city,  Feb.  24.,  1827. 

Sir:  I regret  to  remark  that  the  purport  ot  your  letter,  just 
received,  in  no  degree  removes  the  only  and  single  difficulty  in 
the  w y of  an  accommodation  of  the  altercation  between  general 
Mete,  lie  and  Mr.  McDuffie, 

I iiadhopsdmy  trank  and  voluntary  disclosure  would  have  led 
to  that  result.  N other  alternative  is  now  left  oil  my  part,  but  to 
request  you  to  hand  the  enclosed  communication  to  your  friend, 
general  Metcalfe,  which  contains  a peremptory  call  on  the  part 
of  my  friend,  Mr-  McDuffie. 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  HAMIL  TON,  Jr. 

Hon.  R-  A.  Buckner , house  of  representatives. 

[When  this  correspondence  commenced  between  Mr.  Buckner 
and  .dr.  Hamilton,  he  informed  Mr.  H.  verbally,  that  gen.  Met- 
calfe had  requested  him  to  act  as  his  friend,  to  which  he  had  con- 
sented, if  the  general  should  insist  on  it.  That,  for  reasons  which 
he  named,  ho  should  persuade  him  to  speak  to  some  other  friend; 
and  it  was, therefore,  to  be  understood,  that  gen.  Metcalfe  reserv- 
ed to  himself  such  a right, to  which  Mr. Hamilton  consented. J 
House  of  representatives,  Feb.  24,  1827. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  this  morning,  and  tht  subsequent  occur- 
rences, leave  me  no  alternative  hut  to  request  that  you  will  fa- 
vor me  with  an  interview  as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  per- 
mit, prepared  to  adjust  the  existing  difference,  in  the  mode  cus- 
tomary among  gentlemen. 

Majof  Hamilton  is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Your  obedient  servant,  GEORGE  McDUFFIE. 

Gen.  Metcalfe. 


Washington  city . 24th  Feb.  1827. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  to-day  was  this  moment  handed  me.  I will 
•ilford  you  an  interview,  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  my  private 
business  will  permit.  My  friend  judge  Clarke,  will  arrang.-  with 
your  friend,  i ajor  Hamilton,  tht  time  and  terms  of  our  meeting. 

Your  obedient  s rvant,  THOS.  METCALFE. 

Son.  George  McDuffie. 

Washington  city , Feb.  25,  1827. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  paper  contains  the  terms  o . which  g n.  Mef*- 
calfe  expects  the  meeting,  between  him  and  ^lr.  McDuffie,  will 
take  place 

I should  have  called  and  handed  it  in  person  to  you,  but.  to  pre- 
vent observation  from  the  curious,  I thought  it  best  to  send  it  by 
a servant. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  &c. 

JAS.  CLARKE. 

P.  S.  The  blanks  can  be  filled  up  when  we  see  each  other. 

J.  C. 

To  the  hon ■ James  Hamilton,  Jr. 


The  terms  of  the  contemplated  meeting  between  the  honorable  Mr, 
McDuffie  and  gen . Metcalfe- 

1st  The  weapons  to  he  rifles,  each  party  to  have  one. 

2d. s/The  distance  to  be  ninety  feet. 

3d  T he  mam  er  of  holding  the  rifles  shall  be,  with  the  buts  ott 
the  ground  at  what  is  called  at  an  order,  and  this  to  be  undec- 
stood  in  th  strict  m iitary  sense. 

4th.  The  word  shall  be:  “are  you  ready?— fire— one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six— stop.”  The  rifles  are  to  remain  at  an  order  un- 
touched with  the  left  hand,  and  the  parties  to  stand  back  to  back 
until  the  word  fire  is  given.  Between  the  word  fire  and  the  word 
stop,  each  party  may  turn  and  fire  at  his  pleasure  from  the  place 
where  b wu  first  stationed;  but,  should  either  party  not  have  fir- 
ed before  the  word  stop,  he  shall  be  considered  as  having  lost  his 
fire,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  permitted  to  fire.  The  count  to 
he  not  more  rapid  than  that  used  in  ordinary  conversation. 

5 th.  The  right  of  giving  the  word,  and  the  choice  of  stands 
shall  be  decided  by  lot.  a 

6th.  The  parties  are  to  stand  on  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
pla  ed,  and  not  to  occupy  morethan  fwo  feetand  a half  on  wheel- 
ing a<id  firing,  and  each  party  shall  receive  the  fire  of  his  adver- 
sary in  a position  as  erect  as  is  commonly  observed  in  shooting  the 
rifle- 

7th.  The  meeting  shall  take  place  at o’clock, on  the 

8tb.  X henparties  who  shall  be  present  at  the  meeting,  shall  be  a 
friend  and  a surgeon,  with  each  party. 

Seven  buildings . Washington, 
Monday  morning,  February  26,  1826. 

Sir:  A severe  indisposition,  last  evening,  prevented  my  reply- 
ing to  your  communication,  which  was  received  at  seven  o’clock. 

O ■ ? uiy  ozvn  exclusive  responsibility,  I decline  acceding  to  the 
use  of  rifles,  which,  (as you  inform  me),  gen.  Metcalfe  desiresfor 
the  purpose  of  deciding  bri  difference  with  Mr.  McDuffie. 

My  objection  to  this  weapon  is  insuperable. 

My  friend  in  a previous  duel,  had  the  bone  of  his  left  arm  bro- 
ken, the  nerves  and  muscles  so  essentially  shattered  that  he  i*, 
to  a considerable  degree,  deprived  of  its  use,  at  least  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  quickness,  steadiness,  and  muscular  energy.  The 
rifle  . -ing  a weapon. requiring  the  unimpaired  strenth  of  both 
arms,  I am  satisfied  gen-  Metcalfe  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
this  disability,  when  h suggested  the  proposal. 

My  friend,  Mr.  McDuffie,  1 have  neither  seen  or  written  to 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  enclosing  general  Metcalfe’s 
terms  He  has.  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  those  terms,  or  of 
my  refusal  to  accept  them ; nor  do  I intend  that  he  shall  have 
until  our  negotiations  are  brought  to  a close,  and  he  is  summoned 
to  the  field. 

Were  not  this  disability  of  my  friend  a conclusive  and  sufficient 
objection,  other  considerations  would  decide  me  to  decline  the 
proposal.  They  rest  on  the  know*,  and  approved  grounds  of  the 
sentiment  and  usage  which  hav;.  assigned  the  pistol  as  the  appror. 
psiate  weapon  for  the  decision  of  controversies  of  this  character* 
and  winch  admits  of  an  entire  equality  in  all  respects. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  tery  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  HAMILTON,  Jr. 

Hon . Jas.  Clarke: 

Davis's, 

Washington  city,  Feb.  27th,  1827. 

9 ir:  In  your  note,  handed  to  me  at  the  house,  on  yesterday,  you 
have  declared  your  determination  on  your  own  ‘ exclusive  respon- 
sibility,” to  decline  acceding  to  the  use  of  rifles. 

Without  pretending  to  lie  skilled  in  the  rules  by  which  con* 
tests  of  this  kind  are  re  . ulated,  I must  say,  that  1 have  always  un- 
derstood and  believed  it  to  he  the  undoubted  right  of  the  party  chal- 
lenged, to  name  the  weapons  to  be  used,  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  affair  should  be  con- 
duct'd. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  McDuffie  has  requested  an  interview  with  gen. 
Metcalfe  in  the  usual  terms,  and  unconditional,  and  without  men- 
tioning any  disability.  As  such,  it  was  accepted  by  general 
Metcalfe,  without  a knowledge  of  such  disability  as  that  which 
you  entertain,  believing  that  he  would  have  the  right  of  dictating 
the  terms.  He  owes  it  to  himself,  and  to  his  family, to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  naming  the  weapons,  and  this  right  cannot  be  yield- 
ed. 

I abstain  from  making  any  other  proposition  than  what  i9  com 
tained  in  the  terms  1 have  heretofore  furnished  you  with,  because 
yon  say,  after  mentioning  the  disability  of  Ml>  McDuffie,  “were 
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rt  this  disability  of  my  friend  a “conclusive**'*!  sufficient  objec- 
tion, other  considerations  would  decide  me  to  decline  the  propo- 
sal.  They  rest  on  the  known  and  approved  grounds  of  the  sen- 
“ timent  and  usage  which  have  assigned  the  pistol  as  the  appro- 
" pi  inte  weapon  for  the  decision  of  controversies  of  this  character, 
which  admits  of  an  entire  equally  in  all  respects.” 

The  known  dexterity  of  Mr.  McDuffie  in  the  use  of  the  pistol, 
and  gen.  Metcalfe’s  eniire  want  of  it,  having  never  fired  one  halt  a 
dozen  times  in  bis  life,  would,  as  I am  pursuaded  you  will  readily 
perceive,  make  the  contest  between  them,  with  such  weapons,  al- 
together unequal. 

Had  you  not  stated  your  objections  in  such  terms  as  to  exclude 
the  use  of  all  weapons  except  pistols,  general  Metcalfe  would, 
Without  admitting  the  rifle  to  bean  improper  one.  have  proposed 
the  broad  sword, and  thereby  have  manifested  additional  evidence 
of  his  sincerity  to  afford  the  interview  which  has  been  requested. 

In  conclusion.  I must  say,  that  general  Metcalfe,  being  the 
party  challenged,  denies  to  Mr.  McDuffie  the  right  to  insist  on  the 
use  of  the  pistol. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JAS  CLARKE. 

Major  J.  Hamilton . 

Washington,  half  past  12  o'clock , P.  M. 

February  27,  1827. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  this  morning  has  just  reached  rae- 
Having  taken  on  my  own  responsibility,  the  grounds  on  which 
2 thought  proper  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  d?  gen. 
JHetcalfe,  to  use  rifles  io  the  adjustment  of  his  altercation  with 
31r.  McDuffi  , I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  letter  of  yesterday, 
except  to  furnish  you  with  an  explanation  of  what  I mean,  when 
1 say  that  “a  pistol  admits  of  an  entire  equality  in  all  respects.” 

It  is  briefly  this;  That  lam  willing  that  my  friend  should  meet 
yours,  either  with  one  pistol,  or  two, at  any  distance,  from  tw-nty 
paces  to  one  pace,  to  fire  in  any  time,  from  one  second  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  in  a mode  which,  on  the  solemn  obligations  of  my 
honor,  I will  engage  that  my  friend  has  never  practised, or  thought 
of  practising. 

You  say.  that  “the  known  dextprity  of  Mr  McDuffie,  in  the 
f»e  of  the  pistol,  and  gen.  Metcalfe’s  entire  want  of  it,  having 
never  fired  «ne  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  life,  would,  as  I am  pur- 
suodedyou  will  readily  perceive,  make  the  contest  between  them, 
with  such  weapons,  altogether  unequal.” 

The  argument  which  you  here  urge,  in  be.half  of  your  friend, 
applies,  with  equal  force,  to  mine,  who,  I believe,  never  fired  a ri 
fie  in  his  life. 

But  the  grounds  I have  previously  assumed,  render  all  discussion 
on  this  point  superffous,  aud  it  merely  remains  for  me  to  say,  that 
any  skill  which  may  have  beeu  attributed  to  him  five  years  ago, 
though  at  that  time  absurdly  exaggerated,  may,  with  equal  justice, 
be  supposed  to  have  been  lost, from  the  fact  of  his  not  having  prac- 
tised since, or  even  had  a oisioliu  his  hand  for  two.  Aud  I more- 
over deem  it  important  that  you  should  know,  that  such  has  been 
my  desire  that  the  utmost  equality  should  be  reached  in  the  ex- 
pected combat  between  gen.  Metcalfe  aud  Mr.  McDuffie,  that  tlie 
pistols  with  which  he  would  have  fought,  are  yet  in  my  posses- 
sion, nor  would  he  have  touched  one  until  I had  ascertained  from 
you,  whether  you  desired  that  the  parties  should  liave  gone  out 
without  the  exercise  even  of  a preliminary  shot.  > 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedieut 
servant,  J.  HAMILTON,  Jr. 

Hon.  James  Clarke. 

Washington  city , Feb.  28fA,1827. 
Sir:  I have  received  your  communication,  i:  answer  to  mioe  of 
Yesterday,  in  which  you  give  an  explanation  of  what  you  meant  in 
your  formrr  note  when  you  said  “a  pistol  admits  of  an  entire 
equality  in  all  respects.” 

That  you  helieve  that  the  mode  alluded  to,  by  you.  would,  in  the 
Use  of  pistols,  produce  such  equality,  I do  not  doubt.  Whether 
the  assertion  be  correct  or  not,  is  not  now  needful  to  be  determin- 
ed. But,  if  correct,  is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  use  of  rifles  may 
be  made,  in  every  respect,  as  equal?  To  eff.-ct  this,  let  each  of 
the  combatants,  who  may  think  proper  to  use  it,  nave  a prop,  on 
which  to  place  bis  rifle,  which  by  riflemen,  is  commonly  called  a 
rest.  I,  therefore,  for  gen.  Metcalfe,  make  this  as  an  additional 
proposition;  which,  if  accepted,  will  require  a corresponding  al- 
teration of  the  terms  heretofore  proposed. 

The  party  giving  the  challeng  e has,  in  no  case  whatever,  as  I 
conceive,  the  right  to  name  the  weapon,  or  dictate  the  terms  It 
will  be  unavailing,  therefore,  to  continue  this  correspondence  far- 
ther, unless  Mr.  McDuffie  accepts  some  one  of  the  propositions 
submitted. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JAMES  CLARKE. 

Major  J.  Hamilton , Jr, 

House  of  representatives , Feb.  27, 1 827. 

Sir:  1 consider  my  previous  communications  as  a sufficient 
answer  to  yours  of  this  morning. 

As  law  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  gen.  Metcalfe  declines 
giving  Mr.  McDuffie  satisfaction,  in  any  of  the  mod  -s  I hav-  men- 
tioned, with  the  ordinary  weapon  I concur  in  the  opinion  that  you 
have  expressed,  “that  it  would  be  unavailing  to  continue  this  cor- 
respondence.” I have  the  honor  to  remain,  verv  respectfully,  your 
ODedient  servant,  J.  HAMILTON,  jmi. 

Hon . James  Clarke. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  P.y  an  arrival  at  Nor- 
folk, European  intelligence  fcas’been  received  to  the 
T7th  oi'  January.  I 


The  duke  of  York  died  on  Friday  evening,  the  5th 
of  January,  of  a species  of  dropsy,  at  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  in  the  64th  year  of  hisage,  and  was 
interred  in  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Windsor.  The  pa- 
pers are  filled  with  panegyricks  on  his  life  and  charac- 
ter. By  his  death  the  succession  to  the  crown  falls 
on  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  is  the  presumtive  heir 
to  the  throne.  It  was  supposed  that  lord  Wellington 
would  succeed  the  duke,  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army. 

A violent  storm  had  been  experienced  in  London 
by  which  much  damage  was  done  to  a number  of  ves- 
sels principally  American. 

Spain.  The  Spanish  army  of  observation,  on  the 
Portuguese  frontiers,  is  to  be  limited,  it  is  said,  t® 
6,000  men,  'and  some  doubts  are  entertained  whether 
even  that  number  can  be  supplied  in  the  state  of 
Ferdinand’s  military  force. 

The  news  from  the  Peninsula  is  still  of  a conflict- 
ing uncertain  character  Mr  Lamb  had  not  quitted 
Madrid  on  the  2d  ult.  but  letters  of  that  date  state, 
(according  to  the  Quotidienne) , that  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, without  Deiog  alarmed  at  the  threats  uf 
England,  is  actively  preparing  the  means  of  defence, 
in  order: ‘ that  if  the  British  cabinetshould  proceed 
to  acts  of  aggression,  Spain  should  not  be  taken  un- 
provided.” Troops  are  proceeding  in  all  directions 
■o  the  frontiers  ot  Portugal,  and  several  parks  of  ar- 
tillery, it  is  said,  have  taken  the  same  direction. 
Some  regiments  have  also  been  despatched  to  the 
camp  of  San  R.  que,  to  watch  Gibraltar. 

The  Quotidienne,  a French  ultra  paper,  and  the 
organ  of  the  apostolicals,  states  positively  that  Fer- 
dinand has  rejected  the  demands  of  the  British  go- 
vernment with  more  firmness  than  civility;  and  the 
London  Conner,  a paper  likely  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions as  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  the 
church,  the  only  body  possessed  of  wealth  in  Spam, 
has  offered  to  support  Ferdinand  with  all  its  treasure 
and  its  influence,  and  an  army  estimated  ai  from  8 to 
16  000  men,  is  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Fortifr 
gal. 

Portugal.  The  disorders  on  the  frontier  of  Porttfy 
gaJ  are  not  as  yet  put  down.  It  is  stated,  that  on  the 
20th  of  December,  the  fortress  of  Alroedia,  the  most 
important  place  in  Portugal,  had  surrendered  to  the 
Portuguese  royalists  The  garrison,  1000  strong,  pro- 
claimed the  infant  don  MigueJ,  king,  swearing  to 
maintain  his  title  til!  death.  A regency,  to  act  for 
him  has  been  established  at  Lamgo,  the  marquis 
of  Chaves,  president 

Greece.  The  following  important  intelligence  is 
from  the  Loudon  Times  “There  is  at  length  good 
ground  for  congratulating  Europe  on  the  adoption  of 
a final  and  decisive  measure  on  behalf  of  Greece,  by 
the  three  great  powers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia.  The  cabinets  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg 
had,  some  time  ago,  transmitted  their  ultimatum  to 
Turkey  on  this  subject.  The  court  of  the  Thuileries 
has  acceded  to  the  policy  of  its  allies  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  resistance  by  Turkey  to  their  joint  de- 
mands is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  point  in- 
sisted on  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a full  recogni- 
tion bv  the  porte  of  the  absolute  and  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  nation,  which  recognition  is  to  be 
officially  communicated  to  the  parties  requiring  it  by 
a given  day;  failing  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  al- 
lied Christian  courts  are,  on  that  same  day,  simulta- 
neously to  Quit  Constantinople  Consuls  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  ultimatum,  to  be  sent  to  Greece  from 
England,  France  and  Russia.” 

The  last  account  from  lord  Cochrane  represented 
him  as  being  at  Marseilles,  on  the  point  of  departing 
for  Greece. 

Cuba • A serious  outrage  has  been  committed  upog 
an  American  citizen  m the  port  of  Havana.  The 
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following  is  a statement  of  the  case — capt  Mott  of 
the  ship  Canton,  had  some  cordage  on  the  quay, 
which  he  was  about  to  have  removed,  when  some 
negroes,  who  pretended  to  have  some  demand  against 
biai  for  services  officiously  rendered,  threatened  to 
prevent  its  removal  until  he  should  satisfy  them.  He 
however,  ordered  his  men  to  take  it  away;  when 
some  disturbance  took  place,  and  a soldier  struck 
capt.  M.  severely,  and  would  probably  have  killed 
him,  but  for  the  interference  of  an  Englishman  who 
spoke  Spanish.  The  next  morning  a meeting  of  all 
the  Atneri'  ans  was  called,  and  a committee  appointed 
to  wait  upoD  gen.  Vives,  who,  as  soon  as  he  hearjd 
of  the  outrage,  issued  orders  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
guard  on  duty  the  day  previous,  arrested,  assuring  the 
gentlemen  that  any  aggression  from  abuse  of  military 
or  civil  power,  shall,  at  all  times,  be  promptly  re- 
pressed 

| In  consequence  of  the  above  procedure,  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Havana  have  addressed  a memorial  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
procure  for  our  citizens  the  same  privileges  granted 
the  Freneh  and  Dutc  | and  the  fact  that  four  fifths 
cf  the  vessels  entering  that  port  belong  to  American 
merchants,  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  having  a 
tribunal  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  redress,  the 
commercial  agent  resident  there  nut  being  official- 
ly recognized  by  the  Spanish  government. 

Hayti  The  magazine  at  Port  au  Prince , contain- 
ing about  4,u00  pounds  of  powder,  recently  blew  up, 
and  killed  tnirty  one  persons;  president  Boyer  was 
present  but  a few  minutes  previous  to  the  explosion, 
which  was  caused  by  driving  iron  nails  with  an  iron 
hammer. 


Nineteenth  Congress— 2nd  Session. 

IN  THE  SENATE. 

February  23.  The  bill  from  the  other  house,  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1821,  was  read 
twice. 

Mr.  Hayne  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  commit 
tee  on  uaval  affairs,  on  which  some  conversation 
took  piace.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs 
Cobb,  Holmes , Smith , of  Md.  and  Macon,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Hayne  said  that  he  had  merely  made  the  mo- 
tion as.&  duty ; the  bill  having  been  referred  to  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  last  year.  He  was  not 
anxious  as  to  the  reference,  but  wished  tbat  some 
rule  might  be  fixed  for  the  future,  as  to  the  reference 
of  bills  ot  this  description. 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  the  reference  to  the  finance 
committee. 

The  question  on  referring  to  the  naval  committee 
was  then  put  and  negatived,  and  the  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  was  then 
taken  up,  being  the  bill  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
between  (he  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Md. 
pending. 

Mr  Johnston,  of  Lou.  then  addressed  the  senate  in 
favor  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  and  iu  an- 
swer to  Mr  Smith , of  Md. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
made  some  remarks  on  the  aspect  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, considering  that  a restrictive  system  ought  to 
be  entirely  such  in  fact.  The  object  of  this  measure 
was  to  coerce  the  British  into  a concession  of  what 
we  thought  our  right,  and  yet  it  would  give  them  all 
that  they  wanted,  as  the  trade  would  go  to  the  West 
Indies  through  Canada  The  bill  now  restricted  in- 
tercourse only  “by  sea,”  which  would  concentrate 
the  commerce  on  the  lines.  Passamaquoddy  bay 
would  not  come  under  the  restriction,  and  Eastport 


would  become  the  depot  whence  the  produce  of  this 
country  would  be  conveyed  to  the  colonies.  The 
flour  of  New  York  would  also  be  conveyed  to  Que-* 
bee,  and  thus  the  restriction  would  not  be  effectual. 
Desiring  that  this  country  should  actually  effect  what 
the  bill  proposed,  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  words 
“by  sea,”  so  that  the  restriction  might  be  complete. 

Mr  Sanford  spoke  at  some  length  in  opposition  to 
the  motion,  which  he  thought  misapplied.  The  bill 
was  a navigation  act,  and  was,  therefore,  distinct 
from  a merely  commercial  subject. 

Mr.  Holmes  replied  and  maintained  the  propriety 
of  his  motion,  Mr.  Tazewell  e\ pressed  himself  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  Mr  Holmes. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  rose  to  explain  some  re- 
marks of  his  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Tazewell.  He  gave  a detail  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  bill  reported,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
committee  for  retaining  the  words  “by  sea,”  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Tazeioell  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Macon  thought  the  bill  as  reported  would  go 
counter  to  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  alt 
duties  and  imposts  shall  be  equal  on  the  different 
states.  It  could  not  be  believed  that  one  part  of  the 
people  would  content  themselves  to  be  excluded 
from  a trade  which  another  was  enjoying.  He 
thought  that  the  amendment  must  be  adopted,  or  the 
whole  given  up. 

Mr  Smith  of  Md.  addressed  the  senate  in  reply  te 
Mr  Sanford.  Mr.  Sanford  replied,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chambers.', 
Chandler,  Clayton,  Cabb.  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Harrison,  Hayne, 
Holmes.  John  .on,  of  Kentucky.  Johnston,  ot  Louisiana,  King, 
McKinley.  Macon  Randolph.  Reed  Ridgely,  Rowan,  Rugglef^ 
Silsbet.  Stouh,  Mo.  Smith  of  S.  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Thomas, 
Whit  , Wilky,  Williams,  Woodbury— 32. 

N YS.— Messrs,  Bateman,  Bell,  Edwards,  Hendricks,  Kane, 
Knight,  Marks.  Noble, Robbins,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Van  Buren,— 12. 

M . . Holmes  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  inserting  the  words  “upper  and” — so  as  to  extend 
the  restriction  to  botb  Upper  atfd  Lower  Canada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes , was  further 
amended,  by  inserting  the  words  “boat  or  other 
cralt,”  after  the  word  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude  vessels 
of  all  descriptions  from  carrying  on  the  trade. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  also  to  add,  “wagon,  cart,  or 
sleigh,”  so  as  to  make  the  restriction  apply  to  laDd  as 
well  as  water  carriage. 

After  a short  conversation  on  this  motion  between 
Messrs.  Holmes, * and  Harrison,  Mr.  Cobb  not  pressing 
his  motion, 

The  question  occurred  on  striking  out,  in  order  td 
insert  the  substitute  offered  for  the  bill  by  Mr.  Smithi 
before  the  vote  was  taken 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  24  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  from  the  commit- 
tee on  finance,  to  whom  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  182T,  was  referred,  reported  the  same  with- 
out amendment. 

The  chair  presented  a letter  from  the  postmaster- 
general,  transmitting  a statement  of  the  mail  con- 
tracts made  during  the  year  1826. 

Also,  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  stale,  transmit- 
ting a statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1826. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house,  making  appropria- 
tions for  fortifications,  was  read  twice,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  finance. 

l he  bill  from  the  other  house,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  department,  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  report  and  resolution  from  the  select  commit- 
tee, to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions  for  indemni- 
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fieatmn  for  depredations  committed  on  the  property 
of  ihc  petitioners  by  the  French  government  prior  to 
the  year  1800,  were  taken  up.  After  some  co  rersa 
ticv  between  Messrs  Holme* , Chandb-r.  razewdl,  arid 
White , they  were,  ■ n motion  • f Mr.  King,  postponed 
to  Tuesday  Dext,  and  made  the  order  for  that  day 

Mr.  Johnson,  oi  Ky  from  the  com  ittee  on  the  post 
offi  e and  post  road*;  to  which  was  referr  d the  bill  re- 
guiatirig  the  post  office  department,  reported  the  same 
with  an  amendment  alioAvicg  the  privilege  of  frank- 
ing* to  the  secretary  of  the  senate. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  being  taken 
lip.  the  consideration  of  the  bdl  regulating  the  inter 
course  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  was  resumed — the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr  Smith , of  Md.  still  pending, 

Mr  Dickerson  moved  that  the  bill  b«  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble, but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Smith . of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  a wish  to  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Lou.  made  yesterday,  and  proceed- 
ed to  speak — when  Mr.  Dickerson  renewed  his  mo- 
tion. 

The  chair  decided  that  the  motion  would  not  be  in 
order  until  the  senator  from  Md.  had  concluded  his 
remarks,  the  motion  having  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Dickerson  said  be  did  not  withdraw  the  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  upon  the  bill,  but  upon 
the  motion  itself. 

Mr.  Smith  yielded  the  floor,  and  the  question  being 
taken  on  Mr,  Dickerson's  motion,  it  was  determined 
in  the  negative,  as  follows 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bateman.  Bel),  Chandler,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Ed- 
wards, Harrison.  Hendricks,  Hoimes.  Knight,  Marks,  Uidgiey,  Hug- 
gles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Thomas,  Willey— 17. 

NAYS— Messrs,  Barton,  Benton,  B-rn*n,  Branch,  Clayton,  Cobb, 
Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne.  Johnson,  ot  Ky.  Johnston,  -»f  Lou.  Kant, 
Macon,  Randolph,  Heed,  Rowan.  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of 
S.  C.  Taz  well,  Van  Buren,  Wnitc,  Williams  Woodbury— 25. 

Mr  Smith , of  Md.  rose,  auo  spoke  about  one  hour 
and  a half  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnston , of  Lou.  and  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Berrien  spoke  against  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith . 

Mr.  Woodhui'y,  after  some  remarks,  offered  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  authorize  the 
president  to  remove  the  discriminating  duty,  in  case 
Great  Britain  should  rescind  her  orders  Defore  the 
3Cth  of  September.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  rose  and  spoke  at  length: — He  took 
a view  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  us  into  the 
present  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and  vindicated 
congress  from  the  charge  of  neglect;  which  he  consi 
dered  as  being  imputable  to  the  executive  only.  He 
also  disapproved  both  of  the  original  bill  and  of  the 
substitute  After  other  remarks,  he  said, — He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  threaten  Great  Britain,  nor  did  he 
think  it  proper  to  be  over- apprehensive  of  the  result 
of  strong  measures.  He  would  say  courteously  but 
firmly  to  Great  Britain,  if  you  will  open  your  ports 
on  reciprocai  and  just  terms,  we  will  open  ours;  if 
not,  at  a proper  time,  he  should  offer  amendments 
which  would  make  the  bill  accord  with  his  views. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  in  reply  to 
Messrs  Berrien  and  Van  Buren;  and  went  into  state- 
ments and  arguments  showing  that  no  error  could  be 
imputed  to  the  executive,  from  the  facts  stated  by 
th«  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Berrien  rejoined,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  executive  had  three  or  four  opportunities 
of  obtaining  favorable  terms  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  reasons  offered  by  the 'gentleman  from  Louisiana 
fn  the  delay  were  insufficient. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Smith , 
of  Maryland,  to  strike  out  tire  whole  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  to  substitute  other  provisions.  ] 


A motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  which  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  Chambers  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment v hii  b,  after  a long  discussion,  he  withdrew. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Smith's  mo- 
tion, and  determined  in  th«*  affirmative,  as  follows: 
YEAS— Me’.trs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrie  i Boniigny,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb.  Dicker-on  Eaton.  Findlay.  Hayn-s.  Holmes.  J,  hnson.of 
Ky  Kme,  King.  McKinley,  Macon.  M«rks,  Randolnh,  R<  n.  Rwige- 
ley,  Rowan,  S-n:*h.  ot  Md.  Smith  of  S.  C.  Tazewell,  Van  Btiren, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbury—  9. 

NAYS -Messrs.  Bateman,  Bril,  Chanvierg.  Chase,  Clayton,  Ed- 
wards, H irrison,  Hendricks,  Johnston,  of  Lou.  Knight,  Mills,  No- 
ble, Robbins,  Ruggles.  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Thomas,  Wil- 
ley—19. 

The  senate  then  adjourned 

February  26.  The  vice  president  communicated  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting 
statements  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September  last;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
1000  extra  copies  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  an  abstract 
of  the  official  emoluments  and  expenditures  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs  for  the  year  1826. 

The  vice  president  communicated  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  transmitting  copies  of  the  accounts 
rendered  to  the  second  auditor,  by  persons  charged 
Avith  the  disbursements  of  money,  good*,  or  effects, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  from  the  1 -t  of  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  to  the  1st  of  September,  1826,  together 
with  a list  of  the  names  of  such  persons,  and  the 
amount  entrusted  to  each 

Mr.  Silsbee  presented  the  memorial  of  sundry  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  against  ihe  passage  of  the  bill  to 
increase  the  duties  upon  woollens;  which  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

The  bill  from  the  other  house,  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  completion  of  barracks,  store  houses, 
fyo.  was  read  twice,  and  referred. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house,  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of 
cos  stress,  was  read  twice,  and  referred 

Mr.  Chandler , from  the  committee  on  the  militia, 
reported  the  bill  from  the  other  house,  to  establish 
artillery  and  cavalry  tactics  for  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Md.  moved  to  take  up  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  which  having  been  agreed  to,  se- 
veral amendments,  reported  by  the  finance  committee, 
v ere  considered.  The  appropriation  allowing  the 
half  out-fit  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  minister  to  Mexico,  was 
siruek  out,  ayes  29  Several  other  minor  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  committee  were  explained, 
and  then  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Sanford  the  senate  went  into  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after  re- 
mainiDing  an  hour  therein,  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  clause  providingjfor 
the  allowance  of  double  rations,  for  commandants  of 
posts,  and  no  others , was  after  debate  stricken  out. 
Ayes  22,  noes  19. 

Mr.  Chandler  then  moved  to  strike  out  that  portion 
of  the  bill,  which  makes  an  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Georgia  militia  claim. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
had  never  doubted  the  justice  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  ffari'ison.  supported  the  appropriation,  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  and  reference  to  the  various  docu- 
ments on  the  subject. 

Mr  Bell  advocated  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler. 

Messrs  Cobb,  Benton , Bdrrien,  and  White,  opposed 
it,  and  went  into  further  statements  of  facts,  in  de- 
} fence  of  the  claim. 
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On  the  motion  o<  \lr  Chandler,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered;  and  the  quest:on  being  taken  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  appropriation,  it  was  nega- 
tived by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards, King,  Macon,  Marks,  Randolph,  Rob- 
bins, Seymour.  Taz : well.  — 15. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Birrien,  Bouligny,  Chambers,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Findlay.  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hendricks, ' Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  dohnston,  of  Louisiana,  Noble,  Reed,  Rowan,  Rug- 
gles,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Thomas- 
White,  Williams,  Wood  -ury.— 22. 

Mr  Chandler  then  moved  an  adjournment;  which 
was  carried,  30  to  18. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  27  Mr  Smith  from  the  finance  commit- 
tee, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
reported  the  same  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  from  the  same  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  making  appropriations  for  fortifica- 
tions, without  amendment. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house  for  the  preservation 
and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  was  read  a second 
time,  and  referred. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house  for  the  relief  of  Lu- 
ther Chapin,  and  the  bill  to  authorize  the  licensing 
of  ships  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  were  read. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Kentucky,  moved  to  postpone  the 
orders  preceding  the  bill  from  the  other  house,  to 
amend  an  act  establishing  the  post  office  department; 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  several  amendments 
reported  by  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  were  considered. 

The  amendment  granting  the  privilege  of  franking 
to  certain  p blic  officers,  among  which  was  the  se- 
cretary of  the  senate,  was  struck  out,  and  then  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  establish  certain  post  offices  and  post 
roads  was  read  a third  time,  further  amended,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Noble , and  passed. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1827,  was* 
read  a third  time,  passed , and  returned  to  the  other 
house  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

Mr  Dickerson  made  a motion  to  postpone  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill,  with  a view  of  moving  to  take 
up  the  woollen  bill. 

Mr.  Hayne  moved  that  the  question  be  taken  bv 
yeas  and  nays,  to  show  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
senate. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  motion  re- 
jected by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Chandler,  Chase, 
Dickerson,  Edwards,  Findlay,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Knight,  Marks,  Mills,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Thomas,  Willey,  Woodbury — 20. 

Nays  —Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny, 
Branch,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Hayne, 
Johnson,  of  Ky.  Johnston,  of  Lou.  Kane,  King,  Macon, 
Randolph,  Reed,  Ridgeley,  Rowan,  Smith,  of  Md. 
Smith,  of  S.  C.  Tazewell,  Van  Buren,  White,  Wil- 
liams— 25. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation 
of  170,000  dollars  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cum- 
berland road. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  but 
on  the  question  to  strike  out  being  put,  it  was  reject- 
ed by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Berrien,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cobb, 
Findlay,  Hayne,  King,  Macon,  Randolph,  Sanford, 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  and  Woodbury — 15. 

Nays — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Benton,  Boulig- 
ny, Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Harrison, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Johnston, 


of  Louisiana,  Kane,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks,  Mills, 
Noble,  Reed,  Ridgeley,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md  Thomas — 27. 

Mr.  Cobb,  moved  to  strike  out  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  appropriates  30,000  dollars  for  surveys  in 
aid  of  internal  improvements. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hayne,  and  op* 
posed  by  Mr.  Hendricks. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler,  Clay- 
ton, Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Ma- 
con, Randolph,  Ridgeley,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith, 
of  S.  C.  Tazewell,  Van  Buren,  White,  Woodbury — 
19. 

Nays— Messrs  Barton,  Bateman,  Benton,  Boulig- 
ny, Chambers,  Chase,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnson,  of  Ky.  Johnston,  of  Lou.  Kane, 
King,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Reed, 
Robbins.  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  of  Md. 
Thomas — 26. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  postpone  the  preceding  or- 
ders, in  order  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  adjustment 
of  claims  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  for  the  distnoution  of  funds  to  the  claim- 
ants: which  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  amendments  were  agreed  to.  Ap- 
pointing three  commissioners  instead  of  one.  Fixing 
the  saiary  of  the  commissioners  at  $3,000  and  that  of 
the  clerk  at  $1,500.  Providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
tnese  claims  which  were  not  comprised  in  the  defini- 
tive list. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  to  the  senate,  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Lou  ooserved,  that  it  was  necesr 
sary  to  provide  some  method  of  disposing  ot  the  mo- 
ney now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
would  move  the  insertion  of  a section  in  the  place 
of  the  lOm  section,  to  provide  for  the  summary  pay- 
ment of  75  per  cent  on  the  claims.  This  amendment 
was  modihed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Smith , of  Ma- 
ryland, so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  60  per 
cent  on  tbe  claims,  when  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading 

Mr  Chandler  moved  that  when  the  senate  adjourn 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  to-morrow  morning, 
and  at  that  hour  each  morning  during  the  session, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  unfinished  business  of  Saturday  was  then  tak- 
en up  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  colonial  trade  bill,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith , of  Md.  still  pending;  but  before  the  question 
was  put,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Storrs,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  naval  affairs,  reported  the  bill  from  the  senate 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  amendments;  and  the  bill  and 
amendments  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  house  again  resumed  the  consideration  of  MV. 
Saunders ’ resolution,  when  Mr.  Houston  occupied  the 
floor  during  the  tune  specified  for  the  consideration 
of  resolutions. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  department  of  state,  transmitting,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  congress,  passed  March  2,  1819, 
entitled  “an  act  to  .revive  and  continue  in  force  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  act  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
American  seamen,  and  to  amend  the  same,”  a state- 
ment containing  an  abstract  of  all  the  returns  made 
to  the  department  of  state  by  the  collectors  of  the 
different  porta  for  the  year  1826. 
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The  abstract  gives  for  Passarnaquoddy  126;  French- 
man's bay  20;  Penobscot  17 ; Waldboro  20;  Bath  201; 
Portland  444;  Saco  14;  Kennebunk48;  York  33;  Bel- 
fast 47  Portsmouth  136.  Newburyport  7S;  Glou- 
cester 29;  Salem  259;  Marblehead  57;  Boston  995; 
Plymouth  27;  Dighton  15;  Barnstable  22;  New  Bed 
ford  247;  Nantucket  100.  Newport  66;  Bristol  32, 
Providence  103;  New  London  77;  New  Haven  27; 
Fairfield  9.  New  York  city  1,161.  Philadelphia 
551.  YVilmington  Del.  16;  Baltimore  251 ; George 
town,  D.  C.  19;  Alexandria  89  Norfolk  123; 
Richmond  15;  East  River  10.  Wilmington.  N.  C.  18, 
Washington  59;  Plymouth  13;  New  Orleans  67.  Pen- 
sacola 10  Of  these,  3 in  Salem,  3 in  Boston,  1 in 
ijew  Bedford,  and  3 in  Baltimore,  are  naturalized 
citizens;  ail  the  rest  are  native  citizens. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  department  of  war,  communicating,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  5th  section  of  an  act  of  congress, 
concerning  public  contracts,  passed  21st.  April,  1808, 
statements  of  the  contracts  made  by  that  department 
in  the  year  1826;  which  was  ordered  to  be  laid  ou 
the  table  and  printed. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1827,  was 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr,  Livingston  laid  the  following  resolution  on  the 
Cable. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  in- 
fbrm  this  house,  whether  the  several  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark,  and  tbe  republic  of  Central  America,  winch 
were  communicated  by  the  president  at  the  opening  of  tins  ses- 
sion, have  gone  into  operation,  and  particularly  these  parts  of 
said  treaties,  which  permits  the  introduction,  iu  ships  of  the 
skid  powers  of  Denmark  and  Central  America,  respectively,  goods 
not  the  manufacture  or  produce  of  the  Oountry,  in  the  ships  of 
■which  such  goods  were  imported;  and  if  the  said  treaties  are  in 
a course  of  such  execution,  that  he  also  informs  this  house  by 
virtue  of  what  law  the  same  are  thus  executed. 

This  resolution  according  to  rule,  comes  up  for 
consideration  to-morrow. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  making  appre- 
ciations for  the  Indian  department  for  the  year  1827. 

The  item  “for  arrearages  previous  to  the  year  1815, 
20  000  dollars,”  was  striken  out,  on  motion  of  Mr 
Cook,  and  an  amendment  inserted,  allowing  for  pay 
and  rations  the  sum  of  7,847  dollars  55  cents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook , a second  section  was 
added  to  the  bill. 

Amendments  offered  to  the  bill  by  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
fiook,  and  McLean  of  Ohio,  were  severally  rejected. 

The  committee  then  arose  and  reported  the  bill, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bassett  the  house  adj  urned. 

Friday,  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  committee  on 
the  public  lauds,  to  which  was  referred  the  oil)  from 
the  senate,  entitled  “An  aM  supplementary  to  the  se- 
veral acts  providing  for  the  adjustment  ofiand  claims 
in  the  state  of  Alabama,”  reported  the  same  with 
amendments;  and  it  was  committed  to  a committee 
ei  the  whole  house  for  to-morrow. 

[Mr.  Everett,  fro m the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
made  a report,  which,  for  the  want  of  room,  must 
be  deferred  until  next  week  ] 

Ordered , That  the  committee  od  foreign  affairs  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  pe- 
tition of  Moses  Springer  and  others,  executoi  s of  YVil- 
liam  Springer,  deceased,  and  from  the  petition  of  Ig- 
natius and  Solomon  Haskell,  and  that  the  said  peti- 
tions do  lie  on  the  table. 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures, which  was  instructed,  on  the  19th  instant,  “to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  this  house,”  be  discharged  from  the 
aonsideration  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  from  the  joint  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  report  what  subjects  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  at 
this  session,  delivered  a report,  and  moved  thp  follow- 
ing resolution. 


Resolved , That  the  several  reports  made  hy  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  report  what  subjects  it  is  necessary  taact  upon,  at  the 
p iv sent  session,  be  accepted;  and  that  tbe  orders  of  the  day,  in  com- 
mittee ol  the  whole  house,  be  arranged  in  the  manner  therein  re* 
commended. 

This  resolution  being  read— 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dwight,  to  amend  the 
same,  by  striking  out  from  the  word  “resolved”  to  the 
end  thereof,  and  inserting  as  follows: 

‘‘That  the  arrangement  of  bills  by  the  joint  committee,  of  a gene* 
ral  nature,  shall  stand  as  the  order  of  the  house;  and  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bills  from  the  senate  shall,  al  o stand  as  the  order 
ot  the  house;  and  that  all  the  private  claims  originating  in  this 
house  shall  be  acted  upon,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
reported.”  3 

Upon  this  resolution  aDd  amendment  a desultory 
debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Mitchell,  of  Ten. 
Tomlinson,  Dwight , Everett . Drayton,  Wurts  McCoy,  and 
McLane,  took  part;  but  before  any  decision  was  bad, 
the  hour  for  resolutions  had  expired,  and  the  debate 
was  arrested  by  the  speaker 
When  engrossed  bills,  of  the  following  titles,  viz: 
An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions for  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1827; 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  de- 
partment, for  the  year  i827; 

Were,  severally,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Ordered,  That  the  clerk  request  the  concurrence  q£ 
tbe  senate  in  the  said  bills 
The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union.  Mr  Bartlett  in  the  chair,  or 
the  hill  making  appropriation  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  certain  barracks,  store-houses,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes, 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr  Cocke,  to  strike  out  the 
first  item  in  the  bill,  which  proposes  an  appropriation 
ol  20,000  dollars  for  the  completion  of  barracks,  store- 
houses, and  hospitals,  at  the  infantry  school  of  prac*> 
tice  at  St.  Louis,  gave  rise  to  much  debate  and  was 
finally  negatived.  During  the  discussion,  Mr,  LittU 
passed  a handsome  compliment  upon  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  army,  which  he  considered  as  conducted 
with  a stricter  regard  to  economy  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  vvorid. 

Mr,  Cocke  dow  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause  in  the 
item,  which  speaks  of  these  buildings  as  being  erect- 
ed to  accommodate  “an  infantry  school  of  practice. 

On  this  motion  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the 
phrase  stricken  out.— Ayes,  61;  noes,  49  When,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Peter,  the  words  “military  canton- 
ment,” were  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  words  struck 
out. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bill, 
when  it  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to* 
morrow. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  considering 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  public  build- 
ings, and  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library  ol  congress,  which  be- 
ing amended,  were  reported  to  the  house,  and  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.  Adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb  24.  Mr.  Everett,  from  the  library 
committee,  delivered  a report,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Everett , from  the  same  committee,  reported 
the  following  joint  resolution,  which  was  read  twice, 
and  committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union; 

Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Unit. 

ed  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  the  sum  of * 

dollars  be,  and  tbe  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  out  of  any  mo- 
ney in  the  treasury  not  othtrwise  appropriated,  to  enable  the 
die  president  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  a marble  bust  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Ceraechi,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  tbe  capitol. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  licensing  of  ships  aod 
vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery;  which  was 
read  twice,  and,  after  a short  explanation  from  Mr. 
Tomlinson , was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  £ 
tkird  time  on  Monday,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
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The  following  resolution,  offered  some  days  since 
by  Mr  Buckner,  was  taken  up: 

Resolved.  That  the  postmaster  general  be  directed  to  inform  this 
boast  wliethf  r the  print-  r or  editor  of  any  ot  wspap*  r,  to  U.? Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  w s,  or  is,  a part)  to  any  contract,  now  in  force 
for  carrying  the  mail;  and,  ii  so.  to  furnish  the  house  with  a co- 
py of  such  contract  or  contracts,  anu  i’  any  assignment  of  such 
contract  has  been  made,  a copy  of  such  assignment:  and  that  he 
atate  to  wtio  n,  and  in  what  way  the  money  has  been,  or  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  department.  , . . 

Mr.  Clarke  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  add 
ing  the  following  words;  which  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  mover  as  a modification  of  the  original 

resolution:  ., 

“And,  also,  inform  this  house  the  sums  now  paid 
for  carrying  the  mail  between  Washington  city  and 
Vincennes.  Indiana;  via  Wheeling  Virginia,  and  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky;  specifying  how  much  is  paid  to 
oach  of  the  contractors  for  carrying  the  mail  on  said 
route,  the  distance  carried  by  each  contractor,  and 
the  amount  paid,  and  to  whom;  stating  how  the  mail 
is  carried  on  said  post  road,  and  how  often  per  week, 
and  what  additional  compensation  is  made  to  any 
contractor,  beyond  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  origi- 
nal contract. 

Mr  Saunders  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
fablei — Ayes  44  noes  65. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  in  relation  to  the  order  of  business  dur~ 
xng  the  session.  The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dwight  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  as  amended 
adopted. 

The  house  again  considered  Mr.  Saunders'  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Houston  concluded  his  remarks,  the  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  resolutions  having  been  sus- 
pended; Mr.  Wright  arose  to  reply,  when  the  discus 
sion  was  arrested  by  a call  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table* 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  postmaster-general,  wnich  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  department  of  the  treasury,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  same  department,  which  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  bouse  a communica- 
tion from  the  same  department,  transmitting  a state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1825 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  department  of  war,  enclosing  a statement 
of  accounts  from  the  second  auditor,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  enclosing  an  of- 
ficial statement  of  the  returns  of  representatives  for 
the  20lh  congress,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  bills  were  then  read  a third  time 
and  passed. 

A bill  making  appropriation  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  certain  barracks,  store  houses,  offices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A bill  making  appropriation  for  the  public  build- 
ings and  other  offices. 

A bill  making  appropriation  for  the  library  of  con- 
gress. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  bill  for  the  preservation  and  repair 
yf  the  Cumberland  road — ayes  81.  Mr.  Powell  in 
the  chair. 


The  bill  was  amended  and  the  blanks  filled,  when 
the  committee  arose  and  reported  it  to  the  house, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read^ 
ing. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  resolved 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  private  bills* 
when  those  in  favor  of  George  Johnson  and  Luther 
Chapin,  were  reported  to  the  house,  without  amend- 
ment, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing. 

The  house  agreed  to  take  a recess  daily  from  4 
to  6 o’clock,  and  then  adjourned. 

Monday , Feb.  26,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  asked 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session 

Mr  Webster  presented  a remonstrance  of  citizens 
of  Boston,  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  altering 
the  duties  on  wool  and  woollen  goods.  Laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  Lawrence  presented  a memorial  of  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  praying  that  the  children  of  slaves  bora 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  a certain  period* 
may  be  free  Laid  on  the  table 

The  speaker  presented  memorials  from  citizens  of 
Randolph  county,  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  Cin- 
cinnati, in  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the  colonization  of  free 
negroes  in  Africa.  Referred  to  the  committee  alrea- 
dy raised  on  similar  memorials. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pa.  from  the  committee  of  claims, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate,  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  interest  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, reported  the  same  with  an  amendment. 

The  bill  was  then  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Dwight , from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  to  carry  into  effect  treaties 
lately  concluded  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  state  of 
Indiana;  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina, 
in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the  laws,  being  under 
consideration — 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Houston — and  continued  his 
observations  until  the  hour  for  the  consideration  of 
resolutions  had  expired — when 

The  speaker  presented  several  communications,  viz  . 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting information  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the 
mint  of  the  United  States. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting an  abstract  of  the  official  emoluments  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  the  year 
1826. 

These  communications  were  laid  on  the  table. 

A report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  defalcation  of  Robert  M.  Desha,  late  pay- 
master of  the  marine  corps,  prepared  under  the  or- 
der of  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the  last  session 
of  congress.  Laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  statements  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1826. 

This  communication  was  read,  and  6,000  copies 
thereof  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  house. 

Sundry  engrossed  bills,  viz: 

To  authorize  the  licensing  of  ships  and  vessels  to 
be  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery; 

For  the  relief  of  Luther  Chapin; 

For  the  relief  of  George  Johnson,  Jonathan  W. 
Ford,  Josiah  Mason,  and  John  English; 

Were,  severally,  read  the  third  time,  passed , and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
pair of  the  Cumberland  road,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  the  queetion  being  taken— Shall  the  bill 

pass  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
were  ordered  by  the  bouse;  Messrs.  Jlrcher  and  Mar- 
tindale  now  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Mercer,  Hoffman,  and  Wood , advocated  it;  and 
the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  there  ap- 
peared: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Addams,  of  Perni.  Alexander,  of  Tennessee,  Al- 
len, of  Tennessee,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Bartlett,  Bartley, 
Uaylies,  Beecher,  Blair,  Boon,  Brent,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Buckner, 
Burleigh,  Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Carter,  Cassedy.  Clarke,  Crown- 
inshield,  Davis,  Dorsey,  Drayton,  Dwight,  Edwards,  of  Pa.  Estill, 
Everett.  Findlay,  of  Pa.  Findlay,  of  Ohio,  Forsyth,  Forward,  Fos* 
click,  Garnsey,  Gurley,  Hasbrouck,  Hayden,  Henry,  Herrick,  Ho- 
bart, Holcombe,  Houston,  Hugunin,  Humphrey,  Ingersoll, Ingham, 
Isaeks,  Jennings,  Johnson,  of N Y.  Johnson, ot  Va.  Johnson, ot  Ky. 
Kerr,  Kittera,  Krebs,  Lathtop,  Lawrence,  Lecompte,  L'  tcher,  Lit- 
tle, Livingston,  Locke,  Mallary,  Markell,  Markley,  McDuffie,  Me 
Hatton,  McKean,  McLs-an,  of  Ohio,  Mercer,  Mtrwin,  Miller,  of  Pa. 
Miner,  John  Mitchell,  Mitchell,  of  Md  Mitchell,  of  1’enu.  Moore, 
of  Ky.  Pearce,  Peter,  Powell,  Reed,  Rose,  Sands,  Sawyer,  Scott, 
Shannon,  Sloane  Smith,  Stewart,  Swan,  Test,  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
Tomlinson,  Trimble,  Tucker,  of  N.  J.  Van  Horne,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Vance,  Vinton,  Webster,  Weems,  Whipple,  Whittlesey, 
WieklifFe,  Wilson,  of  Ohio,  Wolf,  Woods,  of  Ohio,  Worthington, 
Wright,  Wurts,  Young— 1>2 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alexander,  of  Va.  Alston,  Anderson,  Angel, 
Archer,  Ashley,  Badger,  Barringer,  Bassett,  Bradley,  Brown,  Car- 
son,  Cary,  Claiborne,  Condict,  Conner,  Crump,  Davenport,  Deuz, 
Eastman,  Edwards,  of  N.  C.  Garrison,  Gist,  Govau,  Halloek,  Har- 
ris, Harvey,  Haynes,  Healy,  Hines,  Hoffman,  Kellogg.  Long,  Mar- 
tiiiuale,  Marvin,  Mattocks,  McCoy,  McManus,  Meech,  Merriwetber, 
Miller,  of  N.  Y.  James  S.  Mitchell,  O’Brien,  Orr,  Owen,  Phelps, 
Plumer,  Polk,  Ripley,  Rives,  Ross,  Saunders,  Fallal'.  rro,  Taylor, 
of  Va.  Thompson,  of  Geo.  Trezvant,  Tucker,  of  S.  C.  Varnum, 
'VVhittemorc,  Williams,  Wilson,  of  S.  C.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.— 62. 

So  the  bill  was  passed , and  sent  to  the  senate  for 
concurrence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson , chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  the  house  then,  after  some  con- 
versation between  Uie  mover  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  chair, 
on  the  bill  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

. [The  bill  is  similar  to  that  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce  in  the  senate.] 

Mr.  Tomlinson  went  into  a full  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  and  the  views  of  the  committee  of 
commerce  in  regard  to  its  several  provisions,  and, 
having  concluded  his  remarks  at  a little  before  four 
o’clock.  Mr.  Mallary  expressing  a wish  to  address  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  bill,  moved  that  the 
committee  rise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Little,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  claiming  allowances  and  pay  lor  advances 
of  money  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  late  war  in  defence  of 
that  cit>,  and  the  country  adjacent,  be  referred  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  with  the  vouchers  thereof;  and  that  he  report 
thereon  tu  this  house  at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

Ms.  Dwight  laid  the  following  resolution  on  the 
tab;e: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  in- 
form this  house  whether  the  aecouuts  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg!), 
Ghent  and  London,  contained  any  charge  made  by  him  for  travel- 
ling back  from  Ghent  to  St.  Petersburg!):  and  whetber  in  any  oi 
his  accounts  rendered  to  said  department,  while  minister  albresaid, 
oi i y eha.ge  was  made  by  him  for  his  travelling  expenses  from  St. 
Petersburgh  to  Amsterdam,  from  thence  to  Ghent,  Paris,  and 
Hav  re,  seeking  a passage  to  the  U nited  States.  And  tuat  the  secre- 
tary be  directed  to  transmit  to  this  house  a copy  of  the  account  of 
said  minister,  rendered  by  him  to  the  department,  covering  a 
charge  for  one  thousand  dollars  paid  his  secretary,  and  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  his  family  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Paris. 

This  resolution,  under  tbe  rule,  will  come  up  for 
consideration  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Ingham  laid  the  following  resolution  on  the 

table: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  this  house  a detailed  statement  of  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  acts  of  25th  February,  18Z5,  and  25tli  March,  1«26,  lor  the 
contingent  expenses  ot  the  state,  treasury,  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments, shewing  tbe  respective  items  thereof;  to  whom  paid,  and 
lor  what  purpose.  Also,  a similar  statement  of  the  disbursement 
of  tbe  sums  appropriated  by  said  acts  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  missions  abroad  and  of  foreign  intercourse,  so  lar  as  the  ac- 
counts for  the  disbursement  of  the  said  appropriation  for  foreign 
intercourse  have  been  settled  at  the  treasury,  in  the  usual  manner 
as  oibtr  accounts  are  settled.  , 


After  other  business,  the  house  took  a recess  until 
6 o'clock. 

Evening  session— 6 o'clock. 

The  house  having  met, 

The  bill  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  confirm  claims  to  land  within  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan, passed  through  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer  in  the  chair;  it  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Wing  and  Mr  Scott,  and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

The  house  next  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Cocke  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Marigny  D Auterive,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Findlay , of  Ohio,  in  the  ctiair,  on  ihe 
bill  ‘’making  provision  for  the  settlement  of  sundry 
claims  under  the  Florida  treaty.’* 

[This  bill  involves  the  important  claim  of  Mr. 
Meade,  and  proposes  to  provide  that  the  president  of 
the  U.  States  direct  the  third  auditor  to  examine  and 
liquidate  all  such  claims,  under  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  treaty,  as  were  rejected  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners for  want  of  the  documentary  evidence 
which  the  Spanish  government  was  bound  to  furnish, 
and  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  U.  States,  but 
not  received  before  the  8th  June,  1824.  That  the  third 
auditor  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  examination 
and  liquidation  established  by  said  board;  and  that, 
of  the  claims  which  he  shall  adjudge  to  be  valid,  there 
shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  the  same  proportion- 
ate amount  as  was  paid  on  claims  allowed  by  said 
board.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  compensation 
of  the  third  auditor,  for  the  services  required.] 

On  this  bill  much  debate  occurred,  it  was  finally 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  fora  third  reading,  after  be- 
ing so  altered  as  to  require  an  adjudication  of  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Meade,  aDd  other  similar  claims,  by  any 
three  of  the  auditors  of  the  treasury,  and  a report  to 
be  made  of  their  decision  to  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb . 27.  Mr.  Strong,  from  the  committee 
on  the  teritories,  reported  a bill  to  secure  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  Florida  the  right  of  voting  at  elections 
and  to  aiter  the  time  of  holding  the  legislative  coun- 
cils therein,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading  to  day. 

Mr.  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands* 
to  whom  was  referred  sundry  charges  against  Geo. 
Graham,  commissioner  af  the  general  land  office,  by 
John  Wilson,  late  a deputy  surveyor  in  the  south  eas- 
tern district  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  made  a report 
entirely  exculpating  Mr.  Graham  from  censure, 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Everett,  from  the  committee  on  the  library,  sub- 
mitted a resolution  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the 
Washington  medals,  offered  for  sale  in  Washington* 
provided  the  same  do  uot  exceed  the  cost  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Tomlinson , from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  repealing  the  last  section  of  an  act, 
entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imposts  and  tonnage”  passed  the  second  day  of 
March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine, 
and  for  other  purposes,  whiefi  was  read. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  from  the  committee  on  the  militia,  to 
which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  president’s  mes- 
sage as  relates  to  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  made  a report 
thereon;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  after  a few  observa- 
tions, on  the  importance  and  value  of  this  report, 
moved  the  printing  ol  10,000  copies.  It  was  also 
moved  that  6,000  be  printed. 

The  latter  motion  prevailed,  and  6,000  copies 
were  ordered  accordingly. 
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On  .notion  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Tennessee,  the  com- 
mittee on  revolutionary  claims  was  discharged  from 
the  consideration  ol  all  such  memorials,  petitions, 
resolutions,  and  other  documents,  as  have  been  re-j 
ferred  to  that  committee  at  the  present  session,  aDd 
upon  which  it  has  not  reported. 

* Mr.  Dwiglit,  alter  leave  obtained,  moved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution,  offered  by  him  yester- 
day. 

The  motion  prevailed— ayes  75,  noes  45. 

Mr.  Ingham  offered  the  following  amendment: 

“Also  >voat  sum  was  received  oy  him  from  the  Uni- 
ed  States  tor  his  services  and  for  his  personal  expon- 
ces, from  the  date  of  his  appointment  10  tne  Ghent 
mission,  until  tne  21st  day  of  February,  18 17,  desig- 
nating the  respective  accounts  separately.  Also  a 
statement  of  the  items  comprising  the  sum  of 
$3,061  01,  purporting  to  have  been  .allowed  for  his 
contingencies  at  Ghent;  and,  also,  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  wuat  sum  has  been  received  by  any  public 
minister  of  the  United  States,  for  office  rent,  under 
the  head  of  contingencies,  and  when  and  to  whom 
such  charge  was  first  aliowed.” 

Mr.  Dwight  objected  to  the  amendment.  —The  ob- 
ject of  his  resolution,  be  said,  was  specific.  The 
statements  mane,  some  days  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  had  produced  in  his  mind  ah  im- 
pression unfavorable  to  the  gentleman  implicated, 
and  with  this  view  he  had  prepared  tins  resolution, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement;  and  he  be- 
lieved t ie  information  it  woufd  produce,  would  shew 
the  charge  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  Ingham  hoped  the  house  would  adopt  his  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  information  on  every  part  of  the 
subject  woaid  oe  called  lor.  He  had  got  -at  the  facts 
wmch  he  had  stated  from  the  documents  . f the  house. 
If  ne  was  wrong  the  documents  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  in  iavor  of  the  resolution,  but 
the  uoar  for  considering  resolutions  having  expired, 
the  speaker  arrested  the  discussion. 

A bill  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
examine  and  confirm  certain  claims  to  land  in  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  D’Auterive,  was  read  a 
third  time  and  parsed. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain claimants  under  the  Florida  treaty,  was  read  a 
third  time.  On  the  passage  of  the  oili  the  ay  es  and 
nays  were  ordered — the  ayes  and  noes  were  then  ta- 
ken; ayes,  108;  noes,  43.  The  bill  was  therefore 
passed 

The  general  appropriation  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments made  in  the  senate,  was  then  taken  up  The 
house,  on  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  .resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr. 
Powell  in  the  chair. 

All  the  amendments  to  the  bill  by  the  senate  were 
rejected,  except  the  amendment  sinking  out  the  sum 
of  j>4,500  for  aa  outfit  for  a minister  to  Tucabaya, 
wnicn  was  cone  erred  in. 

The  senate  afterwards  receded  from  the  amend- 
ments which  had  been  disagreed  to  by  the  house,  so 
that  the  oiil  has  uow  passed. 

The  colonial  odl  was  then  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Vir. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair,  when,  after  some  prefatory  ob- 
servations Mr.  Mallary  moved  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion oi  tfie  oiil  uy  inserting  the  w ards  ilby  ,.ea"‘  in  the 
5th  line,  using  an  amendment  similar  to  that  moved 
by  \lr.  HAmes  m the  senate. 

Mr.  Pearce  and  Mi.  Cambreleng  spoke  against  the 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Strong  in  favor  of  it 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  progress. 

Mr.  Buchanan  jtl'ered  a resolution,  calling  for  in 
formation  from  the  navy  department,  as  to  the  result 


of  any  experiments  which  may  have  been  made  to 
test  the  quality  of  American  rotted  hemp;  and  Mr. 
Tomlinson  offered  a resolution,  calling  for  informa- 
tion from  the  war  department,  in  relation  to  a survey 
in  Connecticut;  both  of  which  resolutions  lay  on  the 
table.  The  house  then  took  a recess  from  4 to  6 
o’clock. 

Evening  session. 

After  other  business, 

Tbe  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Little,  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr  Bartlett  in 
the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  regulate  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  Slates  and  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Mallary , to  amend  the  bill,  as 
stated  in  the  morning’s  proceedings,  being  under 
consideration— 

The  debate  thereon  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr  Marlindale , and  Mr.  Wood,  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  subject  at  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  Kremer  then  addressed  the  house  briefly,  con- 
cluding his  observations  with  a motion  for  the  rising 
of  the  committee;  which  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Reed  then  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mallai'y  to  amend  the  bill,  as  above  stated,  and  deci- 
ded in  the  affirmative , 57  to  52. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  delivered  his  sentiments  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  followed,  also  in  full  exposition  of  his 
views  of  the  subject.  He  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  that  if  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  be  allowed,  before  the  30th 
September  next,  to  import  into  the  British  colonies 
from  the  United  States  auy  article  or  articles  the  ma- 
nufacture or  produce  oj  the  United  States , which  British 
vessels  may  import  from  the  United  States,  then  the 
president  of  the  United  States  may  declare  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  open,  &.o  &c. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  stated  the  reasons  which  had  pre- 
vented the  committee  of  commerce  from  inserting 
these  words,  though,  for  himself,  he  inclined  to  favor 
them. 

Mr  Barney  expressed  his  views  of  the  subject  at 
some  length;  when 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  without  a division. 

Tbe  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Tennessee,  then  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment; which  was  negatived,  76  to  45. 

Mr.  Archer  addressed  the  house  in  favor  of  a delay 
of  decision  on  so  important  a question  as  that  embra- 
ced by  the  amendment,  until  the  house  should  be 
more  full. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  followed,  also  in  favor  of  deferring 
a decision  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mallary.  (agreed 
tv>  in  the  committee  of  the  whole),  the  adoption  of 
which  he  should  consider  as  the  defeat  of  the  bill; 
and,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a full  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  for  an  adjournment  was  negatived  by 
a vote  of  68  to  44. 

Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  but  decidedly  against  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Mallury , adopted  in  committee  of  the  whole.  He 
concluded,  (though  desiring  to  see  a decision  to  night 
on  this  question),  by  asking  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  amendment:  and 

The  q.iestion  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  accordingly.  v 

After  a few  further  observations  from  Mr.  Burges 
and  Mr.  Wood,  the  question  on  concurring  in  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Mallary,  (agreed  to  in  committee 
of  the  whole,)  was  decided  as  follows: 
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For  the  amendment,  48, 

Against  the  amendment,  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  negatived — a quorum  ex- 
actly, exclusive  of  the  speaker,  and  not  a member 
over,  being  present.  [It  was  nearly  11  o’clock,  P.  M.] 

[The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
have  been  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  bill 
the  lakes  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States, 
limiting  it  entirely  to  vessels  arriving  in  the  United 
States  “by  sea.”] 

A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  and  nega- 
tived. 

The  motion  was  repeated,  and  again  negatived. 

Mr.  Marvin  then  moved  a call  of  the  house,  and  the 
motion  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  speaker  then  counted  the  house,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  a quorum  was  not  within  the  bar. 

The  motion  for  a cail  of  the  house  was  renew- 
ed; when 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  repeated,  and  decid- 
ed in  the  negative,  64  to  51. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  ordering  a call 
of  the  house,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes 
56,  noes  40. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  names  of  the 
members,  and  it  appearing  that  there  was  not  a quo- 
rum present, 

A motion  was  made  to  dispense  with  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 55  to  53. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  52  to  50. 

So  the  house  adjourned. 

The  usual  details  of  proceedings,  shall  be  resum- 
ed and  preserved  in  the  next  number.  We  can- 
not do  more  now,  than  present  the  following  sum- 
mary views. 

In  the  senate,  Feb.  28,  the  colonial  trade  bill  was 
taken  up  and  further  discussed.  Several  amend- 
ments were  offered  and  rejected.  The  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Md.  as  modified,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Woodbury  was  carried,  ayes  32,  noes  10.  The 
several  appropriation  bills  received  from  the  other 
house  were  passed.  Many  private  bills  were  also 
passed.  The  woollens  bill  came  up,  in  course,  as  a 
special  order,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  there  was  a tie,  ayes  20,  noes  20,  when 
the  chair  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative.  The 
hill  to  increase  the  pay  and  rations  of  lieutenants, 
passed  midshipman,  and  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  navy,  was  after  some  discussion,  laid  on  the 
table.  The  senate  agreed  to  insist  upon  their  amend- 
ment to  the  military  appropriation  bill,  striking  out 
the  restriction  of  the  allowance  of  double  rations  to 
officers  in  the  actual  command  of  posts  and  garrisons, 
which  amendment  had  been  disgreed  to  by  the  other 
house. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Feb.  28,  Mr.  Wright 
resumed  hi9  observations  on  the  resolution  of  Mr 
Saunders,  but  had  not  concluded  them,  when  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hour  compelled  him  to  desist  before 
he  had  concluded.  The  house  then  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  colonial  trade  bill,  which  was 
terminated  by  a motion  of  Mr  Tomlinson , to  lay  it  on 
the  table  in  consequence  of  the  biii  on  the  subject 
being  received  from  the  senate,  which  can  be  acted 
on  this  day  and  to-morrow.  The  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  Indian  treaties,  and  the  bills  for 
the  erection  of  light  houses  and  improvements  ol 
harbors,  were  passed. 

In  the  evening  session,  the  resolution  offered  bv 
Mr.  Everett  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  medals  ol 
gen.  Washington,  was  taken  up,  and  having  met  with 
some  opposition,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr . Everett,  again 
laid  on  the  table.  The  house  then  passed  some  pri- 
vate bills;  but  finding,  about  half  past  9 o’clock,  that 
the  senate  had  adjourned,  the  house  also  adjourned.  | 


Thursday’s  proceedings. 

In  the  senate.  Mr.  Benton  mad  a report  respecting1  Georgia 
ana  (be  Creek  Indians— the  bills  making  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service,  the  Indian  department,  and  to  repair  the  Cumber* 
and  road  were  passed,  as  were  several  other  bills,  ai  d several  were 
Ur!  on  the  table.  Two  ballots  were  had  to  elect  a printer  to  ttie 
senate:  on  the  second  Duff  Green  had  23  Gales  & Seaton  2i,  and 
1 scattering.  It  is  contended  that  the  first  is  chosen,  though  a 
previous  resolution  had  passed  requirii  g a majority  of  alt  the 
votes-  but  the  former  joint  resolution  appears  to  r quire  only  a 
plurality . The  senate  declined  further  babotting- -id  to  22. 

in  the  house  a great  deal  of  business  was  done,  and  several 
importa-t  bills  disposed  of— the  particulars  of  winch,  as  well  as 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  senate,  shall  be  duly  brought  up  in 
our  next  paper.  6 * 


GEORGIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Milledgeville  Journal,  of  the  20th  February,  contains  the 
following  officml  papers. 

Executive  department,  Geo.  Milledgeville,  17th  Feb.  1827. 

•Sir— I received  this  afternoon  from  lieut.  Vinton,  your  I.  tt-r  of 
the  29th  ult.  and  read  within  the  same  hour  noth  it  and  the  copy 
of  :t  as  published  i;.  the  National  Intelligencer  ofthi  7 hiust  No 
room  was  left  to  mistake-  the  m aning  of  this  despatch.  Litut  Via. 
ton  announced  himself,  in  an  intro  metory  note,  a copy  ol  which 
is  hire  with  transmittt  d,  as  tin  aid  o!  the  commanding  ge.  rai;  .aid 
you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  t->  the  means  oy  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect.  Thus  the  military  character 
of  the  menace  is  established,  and  I am  only  at  in  city  to  give  to  it 
the  defiance  which  it  merits.  You  will  distinctly  understand,  there- 
fore, that  I eel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  military 
attack  which  the  govt  riimtni  of  the  United  States  shalUhi-  k pro- 
per to  make  on  thi-  territory,  the  peoplr,  or  the  sovereig  .ty  ot  G<  or- 
is'a*  and  ail  the  measures  necessaty  to  the  pert ormanee  0i  this  duty, 
according  to  our  limited  means,  nre  in  progress,  from  tile  first 
decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  cousin  ivn  and  tr  nt-d  as  a 
public  enemy,  a d with  the  less  repugnance,  because  yon  to  whom 
we  might  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defence 
against  invasion,  ar  yourselves  tin  invaders,  and  what  is  more, 
the  unblushing  allies  of  the  savage*  whose  cause  you  have 
adopted. 

You  have  referred  me  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct  to  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  “which,  like  all  other  trca’ties,  which  have  received 
the  constitutional  sanction  is  among  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land.”  and  which  the  pr  esident  is  therefore  .curid  to  carry  into 
effect,  “by  all  the  means  under  his  control.  ’ In  turn,  1 take  the 
literty  to  rt-f-r  you  to  a treaty  of  prior  oat.;,  and  prior  ratification, 
concluded  at  the  Indian  Springs,  a copy  of  the  proclamation  of 
which  under  the  sig;;  manual  ot  the  president.  I have  the  honor 
to  tnclose.  On  a comparison  of  dates,  the  president  may  think 
proper  to  remind  the  congress  that  the  old  grant  claims  prefer- 
ence to  the  new,  and  that  when  vested  rights  have  passed,  the 
old  treaty,  like  the  oiu  grant,  has  pr  forenee  of  the  m w. 

You  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  the  personal  safety  of  lieut. 
Vinton,  to  impose  on  him  the  injunction  of  profound  secresy,  in 
the  execution  of  your  orders,  whilst  you  cause  to  be  publish'd  at 
Washington  the  very  instructions  which  disclose  those  orders  and 
enjoin  that  secrecy,  and  which  in  fa  t reached  this  place  by  the 
public  prints  even  before  lieut.  Vinton  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  deliver  your  despatch  You  mistake  the  character  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  Georgia.  Officers  ot  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  lawful  duties  have  only  to  deport  themselves  as 
gentlemen,  to  find  the.  same  security  and  protection  in  Georgia,  as 
under  the  aegis  of  the  government  at  Washington. 

I have  the  bonur  to  devour  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  TROUP. 

Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  of  war. 


Executive  department.  Geo.  Milledgeville  17 th  Feb.  1S27- 
Ordered,  That  the  attorney  and  solicitors  general  ot  this  state, 
in  every  instance  of  complaint  made  of  the  arrest  ol  any  survey- 
or, engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  late  acquired  territory,  by  any 
civil  process,  under  the  authority  of  the  governm-nt  ol  the  Unit- 
ed States,  do  take  ail  necessary  and  legal  measures  to  effect  the 
liberation  ol  the  person  so  arrested,  and  to  bring  to  justice  either 
by  indictment  or  otherwise,  the  officers  or  parties  concerned  in 
such  arrestation  as  offenders  against  the  laws  and  violators  of  the 
peace  and  personal  security  of  the  public  officers  and  citizens  of 
this  state.  That  they  give  professional  advice  atui  assistance  in 
their  detenee  against  any  prosecution  or  action  winch  may  be  in- 
stituted against  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
tnat  they  promptly  make  known  to  this  department  their  acts 
and  doings  in  the  premises.  It  is  moreover  enjoined  on  the  civil 
magistrates  of  this  state,  having  competent  jurisdictin  of  the  same, 
to  he  aiding  and  assisting  in  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  every' 
such  arrest  or  detention  as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  may  he  dis- 
charged forthwith, if  illegally  or  unjustly  detain,  d,  and  in  afford- 
ing such  redress  to  the  aggreived  or  injured  party  as  by  law  he 
may  he  entitled  to  receive. 

By  the  governor,  E.  H.  PIERCE  sec. 


Head  quarters,  Milledgeville , 17 th  Feb.  1827. 

ORDERS. 

The  major  generals  commanding  the  6th  and  7th  divisions  will 
immediately  issue  orders  to  Hold  in  readiness  the  several  regi- 
ments and  battalions  within  their  respective  commands  to  repel 
any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  this  state.  Depots  of 
arms  and  ammunition  central  to  each  division  will  be  estabhsued 
in  due  time. 

By  the  commander. in-chief. 

JQH'N  >V.  A.  SANFORD,  Aielck'CcmJn. 
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IC^After  one  publication  more^we  shall  regain 
a considerable  portion  of  that  discretion  oxer  the  con- 
tents of  our  paper,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
ert when  congress  is  not  in  session.  But,  fqr  some 
weeks  past,  we  have  felt  as  if  compelled  to  give  place 
to  many  articles  that  we  would  rather  have  delayed, 
if  not  have  altogether  rejected— yet  the  impression, 
that  they  were  required  for  the  information  of  our 
readers,  in  their  relations  with  things  of  great  pub- 
lic interest,  always  has,  and  ever  must,  guide  our 
proceedings,  whatever  may  be  our  private  wishes  on 
the  subject.  Few  persons,  however,  can  estimate 
the  pleasure  that  we  feel  and  the  relief  we  enjoy, 
when  the  bustle  and  business  of  congress  is  so  far 
over,  that  we  C3n  rightfully  gratify  our  own  wishes  in 
the  publication  of  original  or  selected  articles,  with- 
out direct  interference  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  work — which  is,  to  keep  up  the  character  it  has 
earned  as  a book  of  reference;  and  when  the  mecha- 
nical concerns  of  the  office  are  not  subjected  to  these 
unpleasant  embarrassments  which  naturally  belong 
to  a want  of  that  discretion  above  alluded  to.  The 
waste  of  editorial,  as  well  as  mechanical  labor,  is  great- 
er than  any  one  can  suppose,  unless  such  as  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  wi{h  tl  e affairs  of  this  establishment. 

The  index  for  the  last  volume  may  be  expected 
with  the  next  Register. 

Great  Britain.  The  remarks  which  we  lately 
published,  on  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  as  dependent 
on  scientific  power,  and  on  the  burthens  imposed  on  the 
productive  classes , &c.  have  had  a large  circulation.  We 
have  ourselves,  probably,  seen  them  copied  into  forty 
or  fifty  newspapers.  . We  are  thankful  for  this  great 
compliment,  and  happy  in  the  belief  that  we  have 
amused  or  profitted  many  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
with  rtie  speculations  and  fact3  advanced. 

Every  day’s  reflection  adds  to  our  confidence  in 
these  speculations,  and  in  our  application  of  the  facts 
on  which  they  are  founded. 

It  is  impossible  that  Great  Britain  can  support  her 
present  systems  of  taxation,  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
people  of  other  nations,  with  whom  she  shall  ex- 
change articles  produced  by  scientific  power  for  others 
produced  by  manual  labor , which  will  average  as  fifty 
to  an  hundred  against  one  in  her  favor — nay,  that  she 
cannot  fr-  ely  receive  grain,  butter,  cheese  and  other 
articles  of  food,  without  hazarding  the  destruction  of 
her  systems; . and  her  artificial  means  are  so  far  ex- 
tended, that  attempts  to  equalize  the  burthens  on  her 
people  to  the  reasonable  ability  possessed  to  bear 
them,  would  be  not  less  dangerous  than  a persever- 
ance in  exacting  from  “the  mouth  of  labor”  the  last 
crumb  that  it  can  possibly  spare,  without  actual  star- 
vation. And  this  must  needs  be  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  when  the  well  known  fact  is,  that 
taxes  equal  to  one  hundred  dollars  a year  are  demanded 
and  col'ecied  for  every  adult  male  in  the  kingdom, 
princes  a ■ ! nobles,  and  priests  and  paupers,  pen- 
sioners, soldiers,  ai  d other  moq- producing  or  uselessly 
employed  persons  excepted.  And  as  other  nations 
introduce  and  make  use  of  scientific  power,  the 
“operatives”  in  Great  Britain  will  be  more  and  more 
pinched  for  food,  uriUl  there  shall  be  a general  strug 
%le  for  existence — but  until  it  shall  be  general,  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiery  will  convince  the  starving 
wretches  of  the  rightfulness  of  empty  bellies  and  a 
want  of  food  for  waning  children!  However,  unless 
there  should  be  some  pretty  extensive  wars,  to  cast 
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many  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  from  the  producing  into  the  consuming 
classes,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  foreign  con- 
sumption of  British  goods  itfust  either  be  more  and 
more  reduced,  or  the  price  of  them  exceedingly  les- 
sened,* and  either  will  tend  to  the  same  consequence 
— which  is,  that  the  British  laborers  must  work 
more  and  live  upon  less  than  heretofore;  but,  to  us, 
either  of  these  seems  almost  impossible.  Take  the 
following,  from  a late  number  of  the  London  Courier, 
as  a sample  of  the  state  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
It  is  a letter  from  a “respectable  clergyman”  at  Black- 
burn, written  on  the  1st  January  last,  and  is  a fair 
representation  of  the  misery  of  the  laboring  classes — 
toiling  sixteen  hours  in  a day  to  make  articles  for 
the  clothing  of  others,  and  yet  possessed  of  nothing 
but  rags  to  cover  their  own  nakedness! 

“Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  committee  For 
the  distribution  of  relief  in  this  district,  I have  thought 
it  right  personally  to  visit  every  hotfse,  and  see  the 
situation  of  every  family — an  afflicting  duly,  it  is  true, 
but  one  which,  as  the  curate  of  the  parish,  had  I not 
been  thus  officially  called  upon,  I must  feel  I was 
bound  to  perform.  And  this  is  the  real  state  of  those 
by  whom  I am  surrounded. 

“Here  are  numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures,  reduc- 
ed, by  circumstances  over  whic’  n -ey  had  no  com 
troul,  to  the  very  lowest  conditio  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  exist.  Englishmen  and 
women,  toiling  from  day  break  till  midnight,  without 
intermission , except  on  the  Sabbath;  and  with  all  their 
labor  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  for  their  fam  ilies  to  live 
upon.  And  what  is  the  food  which  all  this  labor 
cannot  procure?  A little  meal,  a little  flour,  a few 
potatoes,  and  little  milk  as  a luxury.  Incredible 
though  it  appear,  I know  it  to  be  true,  that  whole 
families  of  eight  and  ten  souls  are  now  existing  upon 
thin  porridge  of  meal  or  flour,  generally  eaten  twice  a 
day;  and  even  with  this  they  dare  not  satisfy  [he  crav- 
ings of  hunger.  Formerly,  no  cottage  was  without  a 
i bread-flake,  or  place  to  hang  their  oaten  cakes  upon, 
which  any  member  might  go  to  as  he  had  occasion. 
Now,  it  is  a luxury  to  have  a baking  of  oaten  bread; 
a luxury  which  very  few  families  can  indulge  in! 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  butcher’s  meat 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  except  it  has  been  o^erkept, 
and  is  sold  at  a low  price. 

“But  to  describe  the  state  of  their  clothing  is  simply 
impossible.  When  I speak  of  rags  and  shreds  of  ga  - 
ments,  I cannot  convey  an  idea  of  thb  truth.  iVo  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  an  assemblage  of  four  or  five 
hundred  emaciated,  squalid  objects,  begging,  praying, 
in  the  most  moving  language,  for  a few  articles  of 
apparel,,can  form  a notion  of  it.  I am  sure  no  man 
of  common  humanity  can  witness  it,  without  feeling 
his  heart  moved  with  compassion. 


*Tbe  Leeds  Mercury  says — “The  quantify  of  woo! 
lens  exported  from  England  to  the  United  Slates  r 
America  is  very  large,  and  though  there  is  a fall* 
off'  in  the  amount  during  the  last  year,  as  compar* 
with  I S24  and  1825,  it  will  appear  when  the  pric° 

! considered,  that  the  quantity  is  fully  equal  to  either 
those  yeai's.” 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  truth.  It  is  what  we  h;. 
steadily  believed;  though  wise  men  in  congress,  «'h 
notions  of  policy  and  ideas  of  truth  seeno  wholly 
rest  on  doll  us  and  cents  paid  into  the  treasury,  t... 
asserted  otherwise. 
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“But  this  is  not  all.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
body  of  people,  thus  fed  and  thus  clothed,  should  be 
in  a healthy  condition.  Disease  has  already  com- 
menced its  work  in  many  parts. 

“There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement.  I de- 
clare what  I have  seen;  and  1 consider,  with  anguish, 
that  the  same  statement  might  be  given,  from  many 
other  places,  where  the  distress  is  equally  great.'’' 

There  are  cases  of  persons  and  families,  such  as 
are  described  in  the  preceding  letter,  every  where— 
but  in  most  countries,  they  are  of  such  as  will  not 
labor  or  cannot  obtain  employment;  and  some  are  so 
debased  as  seemingly  to  prefer  want  of  food  and 
abundance  of  filth,  with  laziness,  to  plenty  and  com- 
fort, with  industry.  These  exceptions,  however, 
Lave  no  relation  to  the  case  of  the  British  laboring 
poor — they  do  work  sixteen  hours  a day,  and  yet 
cannot  earn  enough  to  supply  themselves  with  lood! 
There  must  be  an  end  of  these  things. 

Another  paragraph  bearing  on  these  subjects,  says 
—“There  is  a deficiency  of  /.  1,923, 148  in  the  English 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1827,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  deficiency  in 
the  consolidated  fund  amounted,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1827, 
to  six  millions  sterling."* 

This  is  because  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 
articles  subject  to  impost  or  excise.  The  creature 
who  has  no  other  food  than  a scanty  allowance  of 
“thin  porridge,”  cannot  expend  money  for  beer,  and 
the  hundred  other  little  articles  which  formerly 
entered  into  the  list  of  luxuries,  or  comforts,  posses- 
sed by  the  British  “operatives.”  Tens  of  thousands 
would  actually  have  perished  for  a deficiency  even 
of  “thin  porridge”  during  the  winter  just  past,  but 
for  the  willing  charity  or  extorted  alms  of  those  able 
to  assist  in  The  maintenance  of  them  These  too, 
except  now  and  then  in  a pompous  amount  given,  are 
derived  from  the  useful  classes;  and  a mighty  fuss  is 
made  when  a sum  is  raised  for  some  special  and  most 
distressing  occasion,  equal  to  that  which  is  annually 
eaten  up  by  some  big-beilied  bishop  and  his  herd  of 
rosy-cheeked  retainers  and  consumers,  or  some  pro 
fligate  and  worthless  prince  or  nobie,  and  his  train 
of  pimps,  bawds  and  bastards.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Guelph , “nicknamed”  the  duke  of  York,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  relieved  of  £.37,000,  say 
160,000  dollars  a year,  for  this  was  paid  him  simply 
because  that  he  was  a prince,]  and  in  addition  to  what 
he  derived  from  the  offices  he  held.  Now,  what  con- 
gratulations there  are  in  England  when  so  large  a 
sum  is  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor!  how  are 
those  who  contribute  it  extolled!  Should  not  then 
the  poor  feel  thankful,  that  one  of  the  unproducing 
Guelphs  has  departed,  and  relieved  them  of  the  pay- 
ment of  so  much  money  ? “Every  good  rule  works 
both  ways.”  Frederick  has  served  his  country  bet- 
ter by  dying,  than  ever  he  had  ability  to  serve  ii  when 
living;  and  the  160,000  dollars  a year  of  the  people's 
moiuy  which  he  wasted,  without  even  the  pretence  of 
tendering  service  for  it,  would  render  a whole  neigh- 


*The  increase  of  bankruptcies  is  thus  shewn — The 
number  of  dockets  struck  in  the  year  IS  17  was  24S0; 
in  ISIS,  133S;  1819,  2054;  1S20,  1903;  1821.  1773; 
1822,  1592;  1823,  1381;  1824,  1340;  1825,  1.340;  and 
1826,  3549:  ending  on  the  1st  of  October  of  each 
year. 

j This  sum  is  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States— 
to  the  president — the  vice  president — secretaries  of 
state,  treasury,  war  and  navy— chief  justice,  six  as- 
sociates, and  the  whole  judicial  establishment  of  the 
United  States — the  general  commanding  and  the  other 
generals  of  the  army — the  commissioners  of  the  na- 
vy, the  postmaster  general,  and  assistant  postmaster  - 
general,  &c.  being,  in  all,  about  fifty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  best  paid  officers  that  wo  have. 


'norhood  comparatively  happy,  wen  : distributed 

among  the  honest  and  worthy  laboring  poor. 

We  add  the  following  sketch  of  a speech  lately  de- 
livered in  Parliament,  to  conclude  our  subject  for  the 
present. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  presented  a petition  from  the 
weavers  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  county  of  Lanark, 
representing  Iheir  extreme  distress,  and  praying  for 
relief  The  noble  lord  observed,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  him  to  read  the  description  of 
the  state  of  destitution,  hopelessness,  and  helplessness 
under  which  the  weavers  of  the  county  which  he 
had  the.bonour  to  represent,  were  suffering;  knowing 
as  he  did  how  accurately  that  description  conformed 
to  the  melancholy  facts  of  the  case.  Many  of  them, 
they  said,  were  without  any  employment  at  all. — 
That  he  knew  to  be  case;  and  that  of  course  they  were 
id  utter  want,  and  suffering  absolute  starvation.  They 
said  that  most  of  them  worked  for  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a day , and  at  the  end  of  the  week  had  earned 
only  six  shillings,  five  shillings,  and  some  as  litiie  as 
four  shillings  and  sixpence.  That  he  also  knew  to 
be  the  fact.  It  was  further  stated  by  the  petitioners, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  necessities,  they  w ere 
destitute  of  decent  clothing,  and  were  thereby  pre- 
vented  from  attending  divine  service.  Their  repre- 
sentations on  this  head,  so  far  from  being  exaggerat- 
ed, to  his  knowledge  fell  short  of  th«  truth.  The  fa- 
milies of  the  weavers  were  crying  to  them  for  bread, 
which  they  were  unable  to  give;  how  then  was  it  pos- 
sible that  they  could  afford  clothes? 

“He  knew  many  worthy  and  honest  men  among 
the  weavers,  who  lamented  this  circumstance,  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  present  calamity,  but  to  the 
evils  which  it  would  email  upon  their  offspring, 
whom  they  could  not  send  either  to  schools  for  edu- 
cation, or  to  places  of  divine  worship,  and  who 
would  therefore  lose  every  every  opportunity  of  be- 
coming imbued  with  those  right  principles  which 
alone  could  guide  them  in  their  progress  through  iife. 
He  declared  that  he  had  not  overstated  the  case  of  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  petitioners.  The  pray- 
er of  the  petition  would  make  good  his  assertion;  for 
what  did  it  ask?  It  did  not  ask  for  charity;  but  feel- 
ing iheir  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness,  the  peti- 
tioners asked  for  that  which  was  the  puuishnfent  of 
crimes — exile;  they  asked  for  the  means  of  emigrat- 
ing from  their  native  land.  That  of  itself  spoke  vo- 
lumes as  to  the  actual  sufferings  which  they  were  en- 
during. Indeed  ,they  were  too  evident  to  admit  of 
any  contradiction  of  the  statement.” 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  rumored  in  the 
English  prints,  that  an  important  ministerial  change 
is  about  to  take  place. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  succeeds  the  duke  of  York 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  has  announced  his 
intention  of  retaining  the  whole  of  the  duke’s  official 
establishment. 

France.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  French  papers,  and  numer- 
ous petitions  have  been  preferred  against  the  pro- 
posed restriction.  The  French  ladies  engaged  in  the 
bookselling  business,  have  sent  in  a petition  conclud- 
ing with  the  following  words — “The  official  journal 
informs  us  that  the  proposed  law  is  a law  of  love  and 
justice.  Save  us,  gentlemen!  preserve  us  from  the 
justice  and  love  of  the  count  de  Pevronnet.” 

The  editor  of  the  Conner  Francais  has  been  fined 
300  francs,  and  sentenced  to  15  days  imprisonment, 
for  expressing  himself  rather  too  freely  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  law. 

The  ex-minister  Chateaubriand,  keeps  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  upon  the  ministry,  through  ihe  Journal 
des  Debals.  A long  article  upon  the  affairs  of  Por» 
tugal,  contains  the  follcftvingsally  at  his  successor:— 
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"M.  de  Villele  exhibits  himself  a constitutional  in 
Portugal,  that  he  may  not  draw  down  upon  himself 
the  sarcasms  of  Mr  Canning — an  anti  absolutist  in 
Spain,  to  avenge  himself  on  Ferdinand,  whom  he 
does  not  like,  and  who  hates  him  in  his  turn;  but 
he  continues  an  apostolic  and  anti-constitutionalist 
in  France,  in  order  that  he  may  succeed  in  pre- 
paring  the  way  for  a ministry  which  is  to  displace 
himself— a ministry,  of  such  a timorous  conscience, 
that  it  requires,  beforehand,  that  there  shall  be  per- 
mission no  longer  given  to  print  “two  and  two  make 
four,”  because  all  truths  of  the  kind  contain  con- 
sequences dangerous  to  monarchy  and  religion.” 

The  duties  received  at  the  custom-house  of  Havre, 
amounted,  during  the  year  1826,  to  near  25,000,000 
francs — about  U, 000, 000  sterling. 

Spain.  A manifesto  has  been  issued  from  the  war 
department  to  the  commanders  of  the  provinces  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  Portugal,  it  is  entirely  ef  a pa- 
cific nature,  and  speaks  of  .the  “magnanimous  king  of 
England.”  It  is  stated  that  the  French  government 
had  withdrawn  the  Swiss  regiments  from  Madrid. 

Portugal.  Some  difficulties  exist  between  the  Por- 
tuguese government  and  lord  Beresford,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  is  about  relinquishing  the  idea  of  taking  the 
command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  previous  to  his  de 
parture  on  his  return  to  England. 

A branch  of  the  apostolical  junta  is  said  to  sit  night- 
ly in  Lisbon,  and  to  contribute  its  subscription  to  the 
grand  collection  made  on  the  part  of  the  church  in 
Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  to  resist  the 
constitution. 

Many  broils  had  occurred  between  the  British  sol- 
diers and  the  Portuguese,  and  ten  of  the  former 
had  been  assassinated. 

The  better  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  Por- 
tuguese rebels  is  desperate.  The  marquis  of  Chaves, 
defeated,  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
frontiers,  and  must  soon  retreat  into  Spain. 

The  Spanish  army  was  moving  upon  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  and  the  oxen  and  mules,  &c.  on  the  Portu- 
guese side  of  the  line,  had  been  purchased  up  and 
driven  into  Spain. 

The  details  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Almeida 
have  been  received  at  Madrid.  It  was  effected  with- 
out bloodshed,  the  whole  of  the  garrison  having  de- 
clared for  the  king  Miguel,  to  whom  they  took  the 
oath,  on  the  20th  of  December.  The  garrison  forms 
at  this  moment  a part  of  the  division  commanded  by 
brigadier  Magessi. 

Netherlands.  A dreadful  mortality  is  raging  at  Gro- 
ningen. 

Greece.  As  usual,  our  accounts  from  Greece  are 
vague  and  contradictory,  but  from  what  we  see  in 
the  foreign  extracts,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  their 
prospects  are  brightening;  they  are  stated  to  be  “joy 
ful  and  filled  with  hope.” 

The  Greek  frigate  Hope,  now  called  the  “Deca- 
tur Millinois,”  arrived  at  Napoli  on  the  6th  Dec. 
She  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Miaulis 
took  command  of  her,  and  the  Lausanne  Gazette 
says,  that  gallant  admiral  had  already,  accompani- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  flotilla,  attacked  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet,  and  captured  several  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition. 

The  same  paper  states  that  M.  Eynard  has  re- 
ceived by  way  of  Ancona,  a letter  from  Spezzia,  of 
Dec  24,  which  confirms  the  complete  defeat  of  Red- 
schid  Pacha,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  Upper  Greece, 
from  Attica  to  Thessaly  Karaiskaki,  and  the  other 
Greek  commanders  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army, 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians. 

Another  column  of  Rumeliots  had  entered  the  Mo- 
rea,  marching  against  Irahim  Pacha,  who  being  bea- 
ten at  every  point,  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  pla- 
teau of  Tripolizza,  and  to  retreat  to  Modon. 
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Letters  from  Marseilles  say  that  lord  Cochrane  is 
at  St  Tropez,  arming  a brig  of  400  tons,  and  making 
active  preparations  to  join  the  Greeks,  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  funds. 

A letter  is  mentioned  from  lord  Cochrane  to  the 
Greek  government,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  he  will  come  to  their  relief,  and 
that  he  may  be  expected  in  the  Morea,  in  the  month, 
of  March. 


GEORGIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ' 
From  the  Savannah  Republican , Feb.  24. 

BRIGADE  ORDERS 

Head  quarters , Savannah , 24 th  Feb.  1827. 

When  we  are  awfully  told  by  the  president  of  thft 
United  States,  that  he  will  be  compelled,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  by  an  obligation  “even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authority,”  to  use  the  “military* 
arm”  of  the  union , to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  of  a state,  passed  under  the  guarantee  of  a treaty* 
of  the  union,  solemnly  ratified  and  promulgated  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  the  proper  authori» 
ties,  whereby  rights  have  been  vested  in  the  state 
which  no  human  authority  can  divest  it  of,  but  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  When  the  executive  of  the 
state  tells  us  that  “he  will  resist  to  the  utmost,  any 
military  attack  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  think  proper  to  make  on  the  territory,  the 
people,  or  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia ” — it  is  indeed  time 
to  stand  upon  our  defence;  and  having  asserted  our 
rights,  to  prepare  to  maintain  them.  We  will  not  then, 
wait  for  further  orders. 

The  colonels  under  my  command  will  therefore 
forthwith,  have  their  regiments  in  the  best  possible 
attitude  of  readiness  to  meet  the  worst  state  of  things* 
which  may  grow  out  of  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
right  to  pursue  the  ends  for  which  our  government 
was  instituted — To  establish  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  states,  and  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

ED.  HARDEN,  brig.  gen. 

1st  brig.  Georgia  militia. 

gCP  The  following,  however,  presents  a modera- 
ted view  of  the  subject.  “All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 
The  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  obligations  of  a 
treaty,  solemnly  ratified  by  the  senate,  approved  by 
the  president,  and  sanctioned  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  will  be  observed  and 
enforced,  With  or  without  the  consent  of  gov.  Troup; 
and  however  desirous  every  one  is,  and  the  president 
especially,  as  shewn  by.  his  acts,  to  render  to  Georgia 
the  entire  sovereignty  over  the  territory  within  her 
limits,  matters  like  those  published  in  the  last  Regis- 
ter, or  such  as  that  just  above  inserted,  would  only 
make  people  laugh,  if  laugh  they  could  at  measures 
squinting  towards  (ffowejfer  slightly),  civil  war,  and  a 
dissolution  of  this  union.  We  intend  to  notice  this 
affair  at  length  hereafter,  and  recur  to  some  things 
that  happened  when  gen.  Jackson  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  Seminoles,  as  recorded  in  the  14th 
vol.  of  this  work.  We  shall  only  say,  for  the  present, 
that,  if  gov.  Troup  has  been  right,  this  union  is  held 
together  only  by  a rope  of  sand,  and  is  not  worth  an 
effort  to  preserve  it!  The  case  has  been  wretchedly 
misrepresented  for  party-purposes.  Let  the  friends 
of  the  union  examine  the  documents,  and  not  take 
up  their  opinions  from  the  speculations  of  heated  poli- 
ticians, who  regard  all  things  as  expedient'which  sub- 
serve their  own  private  purposes. 

To  the  delegation  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates. 

[By  whom  it  is  communicated  for  publication  in 
the  National  Intelligencer.] 
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Executive  department,  Georgia , Milledgevillc, 

21  st  Feb  1827. 

Gentlemen:— l was  glad  to  learn,  by  the  mail  of  to- 
day that  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  president, 
luoseqnently  to  the  communication  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  of  tne  29th  tilt,  to  procure  the  lands  left  out 
by  the  instrument  called  the  new  treaty.  I have  uni- 
formly urged  this  measure  on  the  general  govern- 
: f from  the  moment  it  professed  a willingness, 
contingently,  to  adopt  it,  and  in  no  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence more  strenuously  than  in  my  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  of  the  26th  January,  a copy  ol 
which  was  transmitted  to  you  by  the  last  mail.  It 
was  known  to  me.  that  a sincere  desire  to  procure 
them,  accompanied  by  corresponding  efforts,  could 
not  fail  of  success,  and  I bad  felt  both  surprise  and 
regret  that  any  reluctance  had  been  manifested  to 
have  recourse  to  the  necessary  measure  without  de- 
lay. The  reasons  assigned  for  the  postponement 
were,  in  no  aspect  of  them,  satisfactory;  and  su  the 
president  was  informed  in  a caDdid  and  amicable 
spirit.  You  are  at  liberty  to  state  to  the  councils  be- 
fore whom  you  represent  the  interests  and  rights  ol 
this  state,  what  has  been  repeatedly  represented  to 
the  president  himself,  that  the  governor  of  Georgia 
has  never.,  at  any  time,  entertained  the  idea  of  resort- 
ing to  military  force  to  counteract  measures  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  on  the  occasion 
where  it  was  deemed  better  in  honor,  in  conscience, 
and  in  duty,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  we  hold  dear, 
than  unresistingly  to  submit.  On  the  last  occasion, 
when  military  coercion  was  threatened,  the  presi- 
dent was  promptly  and  candidly  informed  of  my  reso- 
lution to  meet  that  coercion  in  a military  manner. 
So  far  as  a determination  was  expressed  to  resor  to 
the  civil  process,  it  was  decided  to  resort  to  the  like 
process  to  sustain,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state,  the  puhiic  officers  of  Georgia  enga- 
ged in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the  orders 
directly  of  its  legislative  and  executive  authorities — 
i n obligation,  on  our  part,  enjoined  by  the  very  sanc- 
-.vii ich  the  president,  in  his  late  message,  refers 
- being  paramount  to  any  human  power,  and  of 
•V-  equally  imperative  with  us  as  with  him.  I 
' knowledge  a power  in  the  United  States  to 
ir * fc r its  judicial  tribunals  for  trial,  and  judg- 
• and  punishment, .the- governor,  or  judges,  or  re- 

presentatives, or  other  officers,  as  such,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  states. 
Whilst,  therefore,  no  intention  exists  to  resist  the  ci- 
vil authority  of  the  United  States,  I consider  myself 
bom  d to  afford  to  officers  of  Georgia  acting  under  my 
orders,  aii  the  protection  I can.  consistently  with  the 
constitution  and  laws;  and  I can  never  admit  that 
wrongs  done  by  officers  of  the  United  States  to  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  shall  not  be  inquired  into  aud 
redressed  by  the  state  tribunals. 

1 consider  all  questions  of  mere  sovereignty  as  mat- 
ter for  negotiation  between  tne  states  and  the  United 
States,  un'il  the  competent  tribunal  shall  be  assigned 
by  " 0 constitution  itself  lor  the  adjustment  of  them. 

1 am  not  wanting  in  confidence  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  falling  within 
their  acknowledged  jurisdiction.  As  men,  1 would 
not  hesitate  to  refer  our  cause  to  their  arbitration  or 
umpirage.  On  an  amicable  issue  made  up  between 
the  United  States  and  ourselves,  we  might  have  had 
mi  did” cully  in  referring  it  to  them  as  judges,  pro- 
testing, at  the  same  time,  ag..inst  the  jurisdiction, 
ai  d saving  our  rights  of  sovereignty.  If  the  United 
States  will,,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Georgia, 
make  a question  before  the  supreme  court,  it  will  be 
for  the  government  of  Georgia  ultimately  to  submit, 
or  not,  to  the  decision  of  that  tribunal.  Cut  accord 
jog  to  my  limited  conception,  the  supreme  court  is  not 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 


Witter  in  controversies  involving  rights  of  sove- 
reignty between  the  states  ar-d  the  United  States. 
The  senate  of  the  United  States  may  have  so  con- 
sidered it,  because  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  that 
honorable  body  itself  the  arbiter  arid  umpire  between 
them.  The  states  cannot  consent  to  refer  to  tho 
supreme  court,  as  of  right  and  obligation,  questions 
of  sovereignty  between  them  and  the  United  States, 
because  that  court,  being  of  exclusive  appointment 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  will  make 
the  United  States  the  judge  in  their  own  cause;  this 
reason  is  equally  applicable  to  a state  tribunal. 
Hence,  tbe  difficulties  likely  to  arise  even  by  a resort 
to  the  civil  process,  and  thus  you  will  perceive  how 
infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  carry  into  effect  immedi- 
ately the  measure  contemplated  by  the  instructions 
to  the  agent. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  a person  so  well 
known  here  for  his  unfitness,  should  have  been  charg- 
ed with  such  an  office,  but  this  very  knowledge  will 
make  the  failure,  if  the  failure  happen,  not  our  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  his  employers. 

Of  all  the  wrongs  wantonly  and  cruelly  inflicted, 
none  have  been  borne  with  more  patience  than  the 
charge  of  seeking  a dissolution  of  the  union.  My 
intentions  have  been  to  cement  and  perpetuate  it, 
by  preserving,  inviolate,  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
thecompact,  without  which  the  compact  would  be  of 
no  value,  and  to  this  end  I have  unceasingly  labored. 
Time  may  probably  disclose,  that  a very  imperfect 
judgment  had  erred  in  the  adoption  of  the  best  means, 
but  the  intentions  will  remain  the  same,  and  he  who 
must  finally  judge,  will  certainly  not  mistake  them. 

Hoping  that  the  president  will  not  fail  in  the  con- 
templated negotiation,  and  that  the  matters  in  differ- 
ence may’ be  speedily  and  amicably  adjusted  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  you  this  frat  k disclo- 
sure and  explanation,  that  you  may  use  it  at  your 
discretion  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  which 
ought  ever  to  subsist  between  the  states  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  which  I assure  you  none  can  feel 
deeper  concern  than 

Yours,  very  respectful!?, 

'G  M.  TROUP. 

The  honorable  senators  and  representatives 

from  Georgia,  in  congress,  cj  the  United  States, 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Signs  of  the  - limes.  It  is  known,  we  believe,  to 
our.  readers,  that  we  have  never  accorded  in  the 
doctrine,  that  party  spirit,  in  a free  government,  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  interest.  It  has  always  been 
our  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  existence  of 
party  spirit,  to  a certain  extent,  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  calm  of  despotism,  whether  that  despo- 
tism be  oae  of  opinion  or  of  physical  strength.  An 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  a government,  when 
founded  upon  principle,  is  entitled  to  respect  and 
conside  ation,  even  from  the  administration  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  When  founded  upon  different  princi- 
ples, or  rather  upon  no  principle  at  all,  but  that  of  a 
combination  to  obtain  possession  of  the  offices  and 
patronage  of  a government,  it  is  siill  useful;  because 
it  induces  caution,  and  a regard  for  public  opinion, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  the  government, 
which  cannot  fail  to  serve  and  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. We  must  have  good  reasons,  however,  be- 
fore see  engage  in  an  opposition  to  an  existing  admi- 
nistration ol  the  nature  first  above  stated,  and*  we 
never  will,  under  any  circumstances,  engage  in  one 
of  the  nature  last  described. 

With  respect  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
government,  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  read 
this  journal,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  to 
office,-  on  its  subsequent  organization;  and  at  a later 
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dale,  we  have  expressed  our  conviction  that  the 
election  of  the  president  had  been  honestly  made, 
and  that  the  president  had  acted  wisely,  and  with 
exclusive  regard  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  election,  in  the  appointment  of 
the  ofhcers.  who  preside  over  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  represent  our  coun- 
try abroad.  More  recently,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  say,  that,  judging  the  administration  by  its  mea- 
sures, we  believed,  for  any  thing  that  we  C'  uld  see, 
that  the  election  of  president  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives resulted  beneficially  to  the  country,  there 
being  more  to  approve  than  to  disapprove  in  the 
measures  of  this  government.  We  have  yet  seen 
nothing  to  change  this  opinion.  “Uuwarped  by  par- 
ty rage,”  or  even  by  personal  attachments;  whol- 
ly unconnected  with  the  executive  administration 
of  toe#geheral  government;  free  from  any  engage- 
ment,‘understanding  or  alliance,  with  any  party  r 
party  men.  this  is  the  unbiassed  dictate  of  our  deli- 
berate judgment. 

Tnis  sentiment,  such  as  we  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed it,  we  now  repeat,  with  entire  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  others.  We  have  not  sought  to  se- 
duee  others  to  our  opinions;  still  less  have  we  de- 
nounced those  who  have  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions, or  acted  upon  different  principles,  from  us. 

Recent  circumstances,  however,  h ve  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  organized  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent administration,  the  objeet  of  which  is  to  put  it 
down  right  or  wrong  The  first  open  application  of 
this  principle  having  been  made,  contemporaneous- 
ly with  its  avowal,  to  us  personally,  occasioned  us 
.no  little  supprise.  It  is,  with  pain,  indeed,  we  find 
ourselve  ob  iged  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  some  features  of  the  scheme,  by  which  the 
Machiavelian  principles  of  a very  few  individuals 
are  sought  to  be  made  the  rule  of  action  for  a great 
people — of  the  scheme,  in  the  prosecution  of  which, 
public  utility,  faithful  services,  and  acknowledged 
integiity,  are  to  be  sacrificed  o the  M loch  of  party;! 
of  the  scheme,  by  the  successful  operation  of  which, 
this  administration  is,  in  the  language  of  a highly 
respectable  member  of  the  party,  to  be  “put  down, 
though  it  be  as  pure,  as  the  angeis  which  stand  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God!” 

We  shall  endeavor  to  say  nothing  personally  of- 
fensive to  any  human  being  in  our  present  exposi- 
tion of  this  matter;  but  we  should  be  treacherous  to 
the  great  national  interests  of  which  we  are  proud  of 
being  the  advocates — we  should  be  faithless  to  our 
readers, who  look  to  us  for  the  development  ef  passing 
events — if  we  did  not  speak  plainly  what  we  know, 
and  disclose  frankly  what  we  believe.  If  this  be 
offensive  to  the  prejudices  or  convictions  of  any  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  regret  it.  But,  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  the  suppression  of  truth,  on  such  a sub- 
ject, is  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  falsehood  If 
we  were  to  withhold  what  we  know  and  believe,  on 
a matter  so  vital  to  the  great  interests  of  our  coun- 
try as  that  we  are  about  to  open,  our  daily  paper 
would  be  a daily  lie  to  the  community. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  invite  the  at- 
tention of  oi. r readers  to  the  vote,  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  on  Thursday  last,  for  a primer 
to  that  body.  The  occasion  was  in  itself  an  un. im- 
portant one,  wholly  unworthy  of  special  noiice,  and 
to  which  we  certainly  should  never  have  invited 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  but  for  the  organi- 
zation which  it,  lor  the  first  time,  disclosed,  and  for 
the  principles  openly  avowed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  honorable  Martin  Van  Buren,  an  eminent  senator 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  who  has  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  brought  into  this  boid  relief,  by 
presenting  himself,  on  that  day,  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  party  of  which  we  shall  take  the  freedom  to  con- 
sider him  the  head  and,  repressntative,  if  he  be  not 


both  its  parent  and  its  guardian.  Of  that,  senator, 
we  should  be  the  last  to  speak  with  personal  disre- 
spect. With  talents  enough  t be  a great  «.  n,  he 
has  the  manners  of  a gentleman,  and  an  enviable 
private  character.  It  is  only  of  his  pol  t eal  princi- 
ples, his  notions  of  party  discipline,  a.  : the  manner 
in  which  he  has  brought  then:  noth  to  bear  uj  on  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs  that  we  mean  to  speak. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  already  refer 
red,  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  the  following  remarks 
which  were  carefully  noted  down  by  our  reporter 
and  will  not  be  denied  or  retracted; 

‘He  had  long  been  of  opin-on,  he  said,  that 
public  interest  might  be  promoted,  the  conch l , i 
the  press,  as  ivell  her.  as  throughout  the  country , , li- 

ed, and  respect  for  the  senate,  and  accuracy  in  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seriate,  better 
secured,  by  a iudicious  revision  of  the  laws  relative 
t ' the  public  printing  at  large. 

“At  a more  convenient  season,  he  hoped  the  sub- 
ject would  be  revised,  and  he  promised  himself  die 
best  results  from  such  piovision  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  was  susceptible  of 

Now,  to  “the  revision  of  the  laws,”  5ce.  we  have 
not  the  slightest  possible  objection;  nor  do  we  care 
how  the  senate  sbaii  think  proper  to  ha^e  its  print- 
ing done  for  the  future,  so  it  be  decently  done  It  is 
to  the  avowed  object  of  this  proposed  revision  that 
we  take  exception.  We  throw  out  ••f  view  the  “ac- 
curacy in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,’1  as  a 
cn  >tive  for  the  proposed  revision,  because  every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  about  it,  knows  that  tins  sug- 
gestion is  thrown  in  to  make  up  light  weight:  we 
pass  by  also  the  “respect  for  the  senate,”  in  which 
every  man  of  te.  se  knows,  and  every  man  of  candor 
will  acknowledge,  we  have  never  been  in  any  man- 
ner deficient;  and,  leaving  such  arguments  to  ‘hose 
who  can  swallow  them,  we  enter  our  protest  against 
the  doctrine  embraced  in  the  other  part  of  his  re- 
marks, that  the  condition  of  the  press  is  to  be  regulat- 
ed, not  only  here,  but  “throughout  the  U.  States,” 
by  any  vote  of  the  senate,  or  oy  any  JegHation  of 
both  houses  of  congress  combined  vVe  protest 
against  this  revival  of  the  odious  principle  of  ♦he 
old  sedition  law,  viz.  the  right  o.'  a party  to  protect 
itself  by  or  from  the  press  through  the  agency  of  le- 
gislation by  congress 

It  was,  indeed,  somewhat  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, that,  whilst,  in  the  other  house,  the  conduct  of 
the  secretary  of  state  was  arrainged  for  changing 
some  of  the  publishers  of  the  iaw3  as  though  he  had 
committed  an  offence  meriting  impeachment,  ,t 
should  be  gravely  proposed,  as  a desideratum,  in  ihe  se- 
nate, that  the  press,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
the  country,  should  be  regulated  ny  the  distribution 
of  the  public  printing,  with  a view  to  improving  •uiie 
condition  of  the  press.”  Wnat  has  been  di  emed 
unpardonable  in  a secretary  of  stale,  seems  to  have 
been  thought  by  the  hon  raole  senator  to  be  perfect- 
ly fair  in  a parly  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
upon  whose  predominance  in  both  branches  of  the 
next  congress  the  m>  st  confident  calculations  are 
made — with  what  accuracy  rime  will  shew. 

The  honorable  senator  ought  to  be  well  a ware  of 
the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  V' organize  the  pub- 
lic press.  Its  conductors  are  made  of  sterner  if 
than  to  be  brought  down  opon  their  knees  wi  o 

accord,  to  worship  any  idol  of  party  winch  no  y 

choose  :o  set  up.  There  are  a thousand  ■>  ' 
dividuals,  many  of  whom  would  not  on  * & 

the  paltry  profit  flowing  from  party  patrona  but 

even  with  liberty,  or  life  itself,  sooru  i ...  : o. 

the  right  of  private  judgment,  o!  w1  i h his  . m 
of  party  discipline  requires  the  absolute  surre  r, 
Nor  can  the  press  be  chastised,  ary  me 
can  be  bought  or  sold.  Tne  idea  of  thue  . p»  g 
upon  the  press  cannotlive  in  the  pure  atm  .- phere  cf 
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public  opinion,  however,  it  may  be  cherished  by 
passion  or  prejudice.  Much  may  be  effected,  we 
know,  in  regard  to  the  pr<  &s,  by  party  organization 
within  the  limits  of  a single  state.  We  have  seen 
example?  of  that,  as  we  have  recently  of  the  effect 
of  similar  organization  in  the  particular  department 
of  the  government  to  which  the  honorable  senator 
belongs.  Bu^,  in  the  nation,  such  cousentaneous- 
ness  of  sentiment  and  language  can  have  no  dura- 
tion, either  among  the  conductors  of  the  press,  or 
the  body  of  the  people,  independently  of  reason  and 
conviction.  Public  opinion  turns  upon  and  resists 
every  attempt  to  dragoon  it.  It  resents  every  at- 
tempt, by  an  organized  party,  to  bend  the  press  by 
bribery  to  its  selfish  purposes.  Oi  the  first  of  these 
operations,  vve  have  seen  an  example  in  the  case  of 
the  old  sedition  law:  of  the  other,  we  shall  see  it 
again  whenever  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeds  in  his  no- 
table project  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  press 
‘‘throughout  the  country, ’’  by  means  of  the  public 
printing,  whether  it  be  bestowed  as  a boon  for  obse- 
quiousness, or  taken  away  as  a punishment  for  in- 
Cependence  and  integrity  of  conduct. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not  have 
been  considered  entitled  to  the  consequence  we  have 
given  to  them,  in  these  few  remarks,  but  for  the  vote 
by  which  they  were  followed  up  and  sustained, 
which  exhibited  an  organized  strength  of  two  and 
twenty  votes  m favor  of  the  measure,  which,  we 
say  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  we- do  not  believe 
the  reason  of  a single  individual  of  the  whole  num- 
ber approved.  Not  desiring  to  be  thought  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  we  must 
explain  that  we  confine  our  application  of  the  word 
“reason”  to  the  merits  of  the  thing  actually  to  be 
disposed  of,  viz:  the  printing  of  the  senate.  In  a 
political  or  party  sense,  it  is  true,  we  can  conceive 
how  gentlemen  should  think  it  very  reasonable 
to  give  consequence,  by  their  votes,  to  a print  estab- 
lished here  to  rail  at  the  administration,  right  or 
wrong,  and  which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  true 
to  its  vocation.  But  even  in  that  sense,  it  was  lamen- 
table to  see  such  men  as  our  old  friend  Dickerson, 
the  incorruptible  Macon,  and  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Benton,  of  capacious  mind,  and  Chandler,  of 
blunt  honesty,  not  to  speak  of  others,  ranging  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  a new  cabaiislical  party- 
organization  , the  first  object  of  which,  when  brought 
to  a head,  was  to  “improve  the  condition  of  the 
press”  by  proscribing  the  National  Intelligencer,  and 
identifying  the  senate  of  the  U S.  with  the  Telegraph! 
The  intention  might  have  been  disclaimed,  had  not 
the  vote  been  preceded  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  They  gave  to  that  vote  its  true  character, 
and  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  remark  its  right  interpre- 
tation. The  force  of  party,  could  no  further  go. 
Ancient  connections,  recent  associations,  personal 
attachments,  all  melted  into  thin  air  before  the  wand 
of  the  great  magician.  It  is  really  alamentable  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  For  their  own  sakes,  it  griev- 
ed us  o see  such  men  yielding  all  the  inclinations 
of  their  hearts,  along  with  the  convictions  of  their 
reason,  to  the  grand  political  scheme,  by  which 
the  vote  of  New  York  is  to  be  secured  to  the  newly 
organized  party,  and,  as  the  price  of  it,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is  to  be — any  thing  he  pleases.  This,  of 
course,  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  understand 
to  be  our  opinion,  but,  for  that  opinion  we  shall, 
another  day  give  what  appear  to  us,  to  be  very  sub- 
stantial reasons. 

To  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  elevation  to  higher  office 
than  he  now  holds,  on  proper  principles,  we  should 
have  had  n<>  objection.  In  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion he  acted  throughout  with  firmness  and  consisten- 
cy: we  should  have  been  very  willing  to  have  seen 
him  elected  vice  president  at  that  time,  and  would, 
indeed,  if  we  could,  have  promoted  his  elevation  to 


the  honorable  station  now  occupied  by  his  friend  and 
successful  competitor,  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  when  he 
comes  forward  with  the  Shibboleth  of  a new  party 
in  his  mouth,  the  first  utterance  of  which  is  to  strike 
at  the  independence  of  the  press,  we  must  he  excus- 
ed if  we  treat  him,  as  he  has  treated  us,  downrightly, 
and  without  knowing  or  caring  how  our  exposition 
may  effect  his  feelings  or  his  ambitious  projects. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  that  our  views  of  his  projects, 
and  those  of  the  small  party  which  he  is  endeavor- 
ing, with  practised  art,  to  form  into  a large  one,  are 
founded  on  the  single  incident  in  the  senate,  plainly 
asthat  speaks.  Me  have  other  and  much  higher 
matter  to  place  before  our  readers  hereafter.  But 
this  exposition,,  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
considerations  not  to  be  disregarded  without  a sa- 
crifice of  every  political  principle  we  have  ever  pro- 
fessed, involves  too  much  matter  to  be  disposed  of 
at  a single  sitting. 


MESSRS  SAUNDERS  AND  WRIGHT. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Messrs.  Gales  c?  Seaton:  Miit  enclosed  correspondence  having 
been  the  subjec-  of  considerable  misrepresentation.  I am  indu- 
ced  to  scud  ,t  to  you,  with  a request  that  you  will  give  it  place  in 
the  Intelligencer-  lours  respectfully,  J.  C.  WR1&HT 
7th  March,  1827. 


Monday  evening,  February  26,  1827. 
Sir:  From  expressions  used  in  the  course  of  your  remarks  to- 
oay,  I wish  to  know  if  I am  to  consider  you  as  personally  responsi- 
ble for  such  as  I deem  of  an  offensive  character.  Mv  friend  Mr. 
Archer  will  hand  you  this.  I am,  &c.  R.  M.  SAUNDERS. 
Mr.  Wright  of  Ohio. 


, Washington  city,  27 th  Feb.  1827. 

Sir:  iour  note  of  last  evening,  which  was  handed  to  me  bv 
Mr.  Archer,  is  of  a cl  ara<  ter  that  rtquires  no  answ  r. 

,,  _ , Y°urs-  8u=-  J-  C.  WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  IS.  Carolina. 


Tuesday  morning , Feb.  27 th,  1827. 

Sir:  The  expressions  which  you  took  occasion  to  apply  to  me 
in  the  d-bste  of  yesterday  morning,  in  the  house  of  rtpVesmta- 
tives,  were  of  such  a character  as  to  induce  me  to  request  that 
you  will  favor  me  with  an  interview  for  the  adjustment  ot  o i* 
difference,  in  the  mode  usual  amongst  gentlemen.  My  riend, 
Mr.  Archer,  is  fully  authorised  to  make  the  iiecessarv  arrange0 
ments-  Yours,  & c.  R.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio. 


Tuesday  evening,  27 th  Feb.  1827. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  ot  this  morning.  The  very 
rude  note  you  thought  proper  to  send  to  me  yesterday,  altogether 
lor  bids  my  giving  you  the  interview  you  request  in'the  letter  of 
this  morning.  Yours,  &c.  J.  C.  WRIGHT. 

Gen.R.  M.  Saunders. 


Nineteenth  Congress — 2nd  Session. 

IN  THE  SENATE. 

February  2S.  The  president  presented  a communi- 
cation, comprising  a remonstrance,  from  sundry  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey,  against  the  election  of  Mr.  E. 
B..teman  as  a senator  for  six  years  from  and  after 
the  4th  of  March  next;  which  was  read,  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr-  Holmes , ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Various  bills  from  the  other  house  were  reported 
from  different  committees,  w ithout  amendment. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Reed, 
fixing  on  Thursday,  at  12  o’clock,  for  the  election  of 
a printer  to  the  senate,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  Hayne  from  the  naval  committee,  submitted 
the  follow  iug  resolutions,  w hich  were  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  report  to  this  house,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  congress,  a plan  for  a naval  peace  establishment  lor  the 
Uni  ed  States. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  n3vy  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  report",  at  the  next  session  of  congress,  a system  of -rules 
and  regulations  lor  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up.  and  the 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  regu- 
late the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
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tb  ^ ' uf  Great  Britain,  the  amendment  for- 

merly offered  by  Mr  Smith,  of  Maryland,  pending 

Some  conversation  look  place;  when  Mr.  Chambers 
moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a third  section,  j 
providing  that  the  ports  of  this  country  should  be 
closed  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  if  the  British  port- 
were  not  opened  by  the  time  to  be  fixed  on. 

Mr  C supported  hi3  motion  by  some  remarks  in 
explanation,  but  withdrew  it  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Messrs  Findlay , Benton,  Harrison, 
Woodbury,  Berrien  and  Tazewell , took  part;  and 
moved  tba:  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith. 
of  Maryland,  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  15th 
November,  instead  of  <he  3 1st  of  December. 

On  this  motion  debate  ensued,  between  Messrs 
Johnston  of  Louisiana.  Tazewell,  Macon.  Holmes,  Ber- 
rien Smith  of  Maryland  Silsbee,  and  Woodbury,  when 
Mr.  Benton  observed,  that,  unless  ue  saw  some  pro 
bability  ihaL  the  senate  would  act  effectually  upon 
this  bill— as  it  was  too  late  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion on  it — he  should  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table 

Mr.  Van  Buren  moved  to  divide  the  question  on 
Striking  out  and  inserting,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  que-iion  was  then  taken  on  striking  out  the 
words  3 1st  day  of  December,”  from  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  motion  was  rejected — 
ayes  18,  noes  25. 

Mr.  Chambers  t.ien  renewed  the  motion  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  the  insertion  of  the  third  section 
as  mentioned  above,  which  gave  rise  to  discussion, 
being  opposed  by  Messrs  Van  Buren  and  Tazewell , 
when  the  motion  was  rejected,  ayes  16,noes2&. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,as  amended  by  Mr.  Woodbury  yes- 
’ terday,  and  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote. 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien.  Booligny, Branch,  Chandlt-r, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne.  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
of  Ki  mucky,  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  King.  Knight,  McKinley, 
Macon  M '.  ks,  Randolph,  Ringeley,  Buggies,  Sanford.  Seymour, 
SilsQHe-,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith  o’  S.  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
"White,  Williams,  Woidbnry — 31. 

N 1 Y3.— Messrs,  Bateman,  BtM),  Chambers.  Chase,  Clayton, 
Edwards  Har  isoi>,  Holm  s.  Robbins.  Thomas— 10. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  to  tbe  senate,  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  -president  communicated  a letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  transmitting  a list  of  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  U.  States,  who  receive  double  rations. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
year  1S27;  and 

The  bill  to  amend  the  act  regulating  the  post  office 
department,  were  read  a third  time  and  passed,  and 
returned  to  the  other  house  for  concurrence  in  the 
amendments 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims 
under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  money  to  the  claimants,  was 
read  a third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  other 
house  for  concurrence. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  to 
land  in  the  stales  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missou- 
ri and  Alabama,  and  the  territories  of  Florida  and 
Arkansas,  being  taken  up,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of 
fortifications,  and  bill  making  appropriations  for  tbe 
erection  of  barracks,  store  houses,  &s.  were  consid- 
ered in  committee  of  the  whole,  read  a third  time,  and 
pa-.sed. 

The  bill  imposing  additional  duties  on  imports 
(the  woollens  bill)  eoming  up  then  in  its  course,  Mr. 
Jlayne  said  it  was  obvious  this  bill  could  not  be  acted 
on,  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  ; which 
motion  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Branch,  Chambers, 
Clayton,  Cobh,  Eaton,  Hayne,  Johnson,  ot  Ky.  Kane,  Macon,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed.  Kidgeiey,  Rowan,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  ofS.  C.  Taze- 
well, White— 20. 


NAYS  Mfisr*.  Barton,  Bell,  Chandler,  Dickerson,  Edwards, 
Findlay,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Marks,  Mills,  No- 
ble, Rot.Vma,  Ruggles,  Sanford.  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Thomas, 
Woodbury— 20. 

The  votes  being  equally  divided,  the  vice  president 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  Reed  made  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  trials  of 
land  claims  in  several  southwestern  states  and  ter- 
ritories. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Chandler,  the  bill  to  establish  a 
system  of  tactics  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  following  bills  passed  through  committees  of 
the  whole,  were  read  a third  time,  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  other  house  for  concurrence  : 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Boardman  ; 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  selection  of  a quarter 
section  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  of 
Alabama; 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Belthazer  Kremer,  and 
tbe  legal  representatives  of  R.  W.  Taylor; 

The  Dill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  assignees  of 
Kendall  and  Butterfield;  and 
The  engrossed  bill  to  regulate  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  bill  to  regulate  process  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  states  admitted  into  the  union 
since  September  29th,  1789,  was  taken  up  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  surgeons  and  as.- 
sistant  surgeons,  &c  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Numerous  other  bills  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table;  and  several  private  bills  passed,  among  them 
one  allowing  $1000  to  Peter  Hagner,  3d  auditor  of  the 
treasury,  for  extra  services. 

The  report  made  by  Mr  Holmes,  on  claims  on  the 
French  government  for  spoliations,  was  taken  up,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

And  after  other  business,  the  senate  adjourned 
from  4 to  6 o’clock. 

Evening  session. 

After  a discussion  being  had  on  several  private 
bills, 

The  bill  from  the  house  to  license  ships  engaged  in 
the  mackerel  fishery,  was  read  a second  time,  explain- 
ed by  Mr  Edwards , and  referred 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a site,  and 
the  erection  of  barracks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  read  a second  time,  and  having  oeen  ex- 
plained by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Johnston,  of  Louisia- 
na, and  the  blank  filled  with  18,000  dollars,  and  op- 
posed Dy  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  it  was  read  a third 
time,  passed , and  sent  to  the  other  house  for  concur- 
rence. 

A message  from  the  house,  disagreeing  to  the  first 
and  second  amendments  made  in  the  senate  on  the 
military  appropriation  bill,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  White  moved  that  the  senate  recede  from  their 
amendments,  (disagreeing  to  the  double  ratio  proviso 
of  the  other  house,)  but  after  discussion  the  motion 
was  negatived;  ayes  15,  noes  28 
The  bill  to  authorize  the  president  to  ascertain  and 
designate  the -northern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana was  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  house. 

The  biJi  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  other  house,  and  then 
the  senate  adjourned. 

Maixh  l.  Various  reports  on  subjects  heretofore 
referred,  were  made  by  committees. 

Mr.  Benton  from  the  select  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  messages  of  the  president  of  the 
U.  States,  of  the  5th  and  8th  ultimo,  made  a report 
thereon,  accompanied  by  the  following  resolution; 
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Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  continue  his  exertions  to  extinguish 
the  Creek  title  to  lands  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
Georgia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne , 

Three  thousand  extra  copies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , of  Maryland, 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a Tpublic 
printer. 

Mr.  Clayton  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  election  of  a printer,  this 
day,  ui  the  senate,  a majority  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice — which  was  agreed  to,  Ayes  23,  Noes  21. 

The  ballots  were  prepared,  and  47  were  handed 
in  ; 24  necessary  to  a choice. 

On  being  counted,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
for  Duff  Green  22  votes;  for  Gales  and  Seaton  21 
votes;  for  Mr.  Seaton,  1 vote;  for  Peter  Force,  2 
voies;  and  for  Rowland  and  Greer  1 vote. 

The  chair  said  there  was  no  choice,  and  directed 
$ second  balloting. 

Mr.  Eaton  moved  that  the  state  of  the  poll 
entered  on  the  journal;  and  thereupon  the  ayes 
and  noes  were  ordered.  Ayes  44,  Noes  3. 

Mr  Findlay  commenced  some  observations  on 
the  illegality  of  to*  resolution  under  which  the  se- 
nate was  acting;  the  impropriety  of  proceeding  in 
the  election , fee. 

The  chair  asked  if  the  gentleman  intended  to 
conclude  his  remarks  with  any  motion;  if  not,  he 
was  out  p ur®r. 

Mr.  Eaton  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  Duff  Green  is  elected  printer  for 
the  senate,  having  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes. 

Some  objections  being  made,  Mr,  Eaton  withdrew 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hayne  said  he  should  proceed  to  vote  a- 
gain,  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  will  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  senate;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
sidered the  election  as  having  been  already  legally 
paade. 

Mr.  Renton  was  of  opinion  that  Duff  Green  was 
duly  elected;  but  would  yield  to  the  will  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Eaton  made  some  remarks  on  the  resolution  of 
I S 1 9,  to  show  that  it  was  still  in  full  force  as  to  the 
election  of  printer. 

On  trie  second  ballot,  47  votes  were  given;  24  be- 
ingnecessary  to  a choice;  and  there  appeared — for 
Duff  Green,  23  votes;  for  Gales  and  Seaton,  22 
votes;  for  Peter  Force,  1 vote;  and  for  Thomas 
Ritchie,  1 vote. 

Mr  Benton  observed  that  the  time  of  the  senate 
w<a ' too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  a balloting  of  long 
continuance,  and  he  moved  that  the  senate  decline, 
for  the  present,  any  further  ballottiDg.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hayne  moved  that  a record  be  made  of  the 
last  ballotung.  Agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sniilk.  of  Md.  the  bill  making 
appropriation  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1827,  was  taken  up. 

The  amendment  reported  from  the  committee, 
•striking  out  the  second  section,  was,  after  a long  de- 
bate, agreed  to,  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs,  B.irton,  Bateman,  Benton,  Bfrrjpn,  B wiligny, 
B.raneh,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay, 
Holmes, Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  .lolmscoil,  of  Louisiana,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Macks,  Randolph,  Ridgfiey,.  Robbins, 
Rowan,  Ruggles.  Sanford,  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell, 
Thomas,  Van  Boren,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 33. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Chambers,  Edwards,  lim-riion,  Hayne,  Hen- 
snicks,  SeymoOr',  Siisbee,  Smith,  of  Maryland— 8. 

Mr.  Hayne  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  un- 
expended appropriation  of  last  year,  liable  to  be 
parried  tq  the  surplus  fund,  be  reappropriated.  A- 
gregd  to.  ' ~ - 1 ' ‘ ' 


The  hill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  de- 
partment was  taken  up,  and  several  amendments  be- 
ing agreed  to,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.,  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  Cumber- 
land road  was  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a third  reading  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Benton,  Bouligny,  Cham- 
bers, Chase,  Eaton,  Harrison,  Hendricks.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  John- 
ston, of  Lou  Kane,  Marks,  Noble.  Reed,  Ridgeley,  Robbies, 
Siisbee,  Smith,  of  Md.  Thomas.  Williams— 22 

NAYS— Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Clayton.  Dickerson.  Edwards, 
Findlay,  Hayne,  King. Macon,  Raudolph,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  S.  C. 
Tazewell,  Van  Buren,  White— 15. 

The  bills  above  mentioned,  as  having  been  or- 
dered to  a third  reading,  were  severally  read  a third 
time  and  passed,  as  were  alsa  many  private  bills,  af- 
ter which  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  2.  The  resolution  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  the  Georgia  uifficultie- , was 
taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  committees  of  the  senate  were  discharged  from 
various  business  referred  to  them,  not  acted  upon. 

On  motion  of  Mr-  Smith  of  Maryland,  the  bill  to  re- 
fund certain  duties  levied  on  vessels  belonging  to  ci- 
tizens of  Hamburgh,  passed  through  a committee  of 
the  whole,  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marks,  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
laying  out  and  locating  certain  roads  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  haying  been  amended  on  motion  of  Mr  Hendricks, 
for  reducing  the  sum  of  25.000  dollars  to  20,000  dol- 
lars, and  to  restrict  the  appropriation  to  the  Territo- 
ry of  Michigan,  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

The  various  committees  to  whom  were  referred 
sundry  bills  from  the  other  house,  reported  them, 
with  and  without  amendments. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  the  bill 
making  appropriation  for  building  light-houses,  bea- 
cons, and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken  up,  passed 
through  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  having 
been  amended,  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  John  Keriin,  deceased,  passed  through  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  was  explained  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  read 
a third  time,  and  passed 

The  bill  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  rivers, 
fee.  passed  through  a committee  of  the  whole,  was 
amended,  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  holding  certain 
Indian  treaties,  having  been  returned  from  the  other 
house,  with  their  dissent  from  an  amendment  made 
by  the  senate,  the  senate  insisted  on  the  amendment. 

The  vice  president  then  said  that  he  rose  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  notice  given  yesterday,  and  having  offer- 
ed the  senators  his  best  wishes  for  a safe  and  happy 
return  to  their  homes,  retired  from  the  chair. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
president  pro  tempore,  when  the  following  was  an- 
nounced as  the  result  of  the  ballot: 

For  Mr.  Macon  25;  Mr.  Harrison  4;  Mr.  Holmes 
4;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  3;  Mr.  Sanford  2;  Mr.  Van 
Buren  1;  Mr.  Chase  1. 

Mr.  Maeon  being  elected,  was  conducted  to  thq 
chair,  and  made  his  acknowledgements  for  the  ho? 
nor  conferred  on  him. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  public 
buildings,  was  read  a third  lime  and  returned  to  the 
oilier  house 

The  bill  to  allow  the  importation  of  brandy  in  small 
casks,  was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
having  been  explained  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  and  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Siisbee,  Findlay,  and  San- 
ford,  was  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  the  following 
vole: 
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YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Cham- 
bers, Clayton,  Cobb,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lou  Knight,  Macon,  Randolph, 
Ridgeley,  Robbins,  Rowa  n,  Ruggles,  Sanlord,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,  Smith,  Md.  Tazewell,  Vau  Buren, 
Williams,  Woodbury — 26. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Chandler, 
Chase,  Dickerson,  Findlay,  Marks,  Noble,  Smith, 

S.  C.  Thomas.  White— 12. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

\ The  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  under  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  been  returned 
from  the  house  with  amendments,  they  wereconcur- 

The  bill  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy, 
having  been  returned  from  the  other  house  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  toe  first  cf  which,  in  relation  io  the 
preservation  of  timber,  was  con.  urred  in.  On  the 
amendment  fixing  three,  instead  ot  two,  dry  docks, 
discussion  arose  between  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Hayne , 
yan  Buren , Chandler,  Smith , of  Maryland,  Holmes, 
Harrison,  Silsbee  and  Bell,  when  the  amendment  was 
disagreed  to— 15  to  28.  On  the  amendment  of  the 
house,  striking  out  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th 
sections,  relative  to  a naval  school,  on  the  question, 
whether  the  senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
house,  it  was  carried  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Clayton,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  King,  Macon,  Marks,  Randolph, 
Rowan,  Smith,  of  S.  C.,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren,  White, 
Williams,  Woodbury —22.  . 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Berrien,  Bouhg- 
py  Chambers,  Chase,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Kane,  Noble,  Reed,  Ridgeley, 
Robbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  Thomas. — 21 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Indian  department,  was  returned  from  the  other 
house,  they  having  insisted  on  the  amendment  Disa- 
greed to  by  the  senate,  on  which  a committee  of  con- 
ference was  appointed.  _ 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  ot  the 
U.  States,  transmitting  to  congress  copies  of  commu- 
nications received  by  the  secretary  of  war  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia- 
The  message  was  read. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library,  &c.  was  read  a third  time. 

The  house  having  insisted  on  the  amendment  disa- 
greed to  by  the  senate,  to  the  bill  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  in  relation  to  dry  docks — 

Mr.  Eaton  moved  that  the  senate  insist  on  their  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  house.  The  ques- 
tion being  taken,  was  agreed  to— 23  to  16. 

The  house  having  disagreed  lo  the  amendment  made 
to  the  bill  relative  to  the  public  buildings  by  the  se- 
nate, and  appointed  a committee  of  conference,  the 
chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a committee  on  the 
part  of  the  senate. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies,  was  returned 
from  the  other  house  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Lou.  moved  that  the  senate  agree 
to  the  amendments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  tfie  bill  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  until  the  afternoon. 

Evening  session . 

The  other  house  having  insisted  on  Ihe  amendment, 
disagreed  to  by  the  senate,  to  the  bill  for  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  navy,  in  relation  to  dry  docks,  a com- 
mittee of  conference  was  ordered,  and  the  president 
was  authorized  to  appoint  it. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  the  land,  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in 
certain  cases,  and  for  certain  purposes*  passed 
through  a committee  of  the  whole,  Ays^  diseased -by 


Messrs.  Holmes,  Chandler,  and  Rowan , who  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chambers,  from  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings,  report- 
ed the  bill  with  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommended  to  the 
senate  to  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, and  the  senate  receded. 

The  bill  making  provision  for  carrying  into  effect 
certain  Indian  treaties,  passed  through  a committee 
of  the  whole,  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston , of  Louisiana,  the  se- 
nate took  up  the  amendment  of  the  other  house  to 
the  bill  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  house;  which  he  ex- 
plained at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Berrien  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  so  as 
to  make  the  prohibition  to  extend  to  all  places  in 
North  America.  Mr.  Tazewell  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Holmes , and  modi- 
fied by  Mr.  Berrien.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  asked 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause 
of  the  amendment  of  the  other  house. 

On  this  motion  considerable  diacussion  took  place 
between  Messrs  Tazewell , Holmes , Van  Buren  and  San- 
ford. 

Mr.  Holmes,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Berrien  offered  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
house,  by  striking  out  the  clause  providing  for  a pro- 
hibition. 

This  motion  urns  debated  at  some  length  by  Messrs. 
Woodbury,  Edwards,  Reed,  Berrien.  Chambers  and  Van 
Buren,  when  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Berrien  rejected  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Cham- 
bers, Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Har  Lon,  Hendrick*, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  Knight,  Marks,  No- 
ble, Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee — 18. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien, Bouligny,  Branch, 
Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne, 
Kane,  King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Randolph,  Reed, 
Ridgeley,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
Smith,  of  S.  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren,  While, 
Williams,  Woodbury — 26. 

Mr.  Holmes  renewed  his  motion,  to  amend  th$ 
amendment  of  the  other  house;  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Woodbury  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend-, 
ment  of  Mr.  Holmes,  making  the  prohibition  an  en- 
tire non-intercourse  both  by  land  and  water;  which 
was  rejected,  20  to  21. 

Mr.  Johnston , of  Louisiana,  renewed  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  other  house. 

On  this  motion  a desultory  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Holmes  took  part,  when  lha 
motion  was  negatived  by  the  following  vote. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  King,  McKinley, 
Macon,  Reed,  Ridgeley,  Rowan,  Randolph,  Smith, 
Md.  Smith,  S.  C.  Tazewell,  White,  Woodbury — 20 
NAYS — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Benton,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Chandler,  Chase,  Ciayton,  Edwaids,  Har- 
rison, Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Lou  Kane, 
Knight,  .Marks,  Noble,  Robbins,  ;Ruggles,  Sanford, 
Seymour, 'Silsbee,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  vVilliams — 25. 

So  the  seriate  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
other  house. 

Mr.  Hayne,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  on 
the  amendment  in  relation  to  dry  docks,  to  the  bill 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy,  reported 
that  the  committee  reeommend  to  amend  the  bill  by 
providing  for  the  erection  of  four  dry  dqcks,  instead 
of  three. 
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Mr.  Hayne  then  moved  that  the  senate  recede,  and 
adopt  the  amendment  reported. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Chandler , 
J Dickerson,  Eaton , Smith , of  S.  C.  and  Randolph,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Hayne,  when  the  question  was  tak- 
en, and  the  report  rejected,  15  to  24. 

The  other  house  having  insisted  on  their  amend- 
ment5 to  the  colonial  trade  bin,  the  senate, on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Tazewell  insisted  on  disagreeing,  and  the 
president  was  authorized  'o  appoint  a committee  of 
conference.  Messrs.  Smith , of  South  Carolina,  John- 
ston of  Louisiana,  and  Tazewell , were  named 

Mr.  Tazewell , from  the  committee  of  conference, 
on  the  colonial  trade  bill,  reported,  that,  having  met 
the  managers  appointed  by  the  bouse,  the  joint  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  agree  on  any  one  point. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , of  Maryland,  the  joint  re- 
solution from  the  other  house,  for  the  suspension  of 
the  18th  rule,  was  taken  up.  and  after  much  conver- 
sation and  some  motions,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  following  amendment,  moved  by  Mr  Smith , of 
Maryland,  viz:  that  the  rule  be  suspended,  so  far  as 
relates  to  bills  that  shall  have  passed  before  12 
o’clock,  noon,  of  the  3d  of  March. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays, 
as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Chambers, 
Chase,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hen 
dricks,  Johnston,  of  Lou,  King  Knight,  Marks,  Noble, 
Reed,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Siisbee,  Smith,  of  Md.  Tho 
mas — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Clavton,  Dickerson,  Findlay,  Macon,  Randolph, 
Rid  gel  ey,  Rowan,  Smith,  of  S.  C.  Van  Buren,  White, 
Williams,  Woodbury— 16. 

The  resolution  was  theri  agreed  to  as  amended. 

After  several  attempts  to  adjourn — 

Mr.  Thomas  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  get  up 
the  hill  to  authorize  the  state  of  Illinois  to  sell  part 
of  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Ohio  saline. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren , the  senate  adjourn- 
ed, at  a quarter  past  2 o’clock,  to  meet  this  day 
at  11. 

March  3.  The  house  returned  the  colonial  trade 
bill,  having  adhered  to  their  amendment  to  that  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up.  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Johnston , of  Lou.  who  moved  that  the  senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  house 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Tazewell,  Ber- 
rien, and  Smith,  of  Md.  and  supported  by  Mr.  John 
ston,  of  Lou.  When,  the  question  being  taken,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  John-ton,  of  Lou.  Knight,  Marks, 
Mills,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Siisbee,  Tho 
mas — 20. 

Nays— Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eatoo,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Randolph,  Reed,  Ridgeley, 
Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  Taze- 
well, Van  Buren,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 25. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  moved  that  the  senate  adhere  to 
their  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  other 
house;  on  which,  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays:  it  was  agreed  1o  by  the  following  rote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Haynfi,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Randolph  Reed,  Ridgeley, 
Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith,  of  Md.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  Taze- 
well, Van  Buren,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 25 

Nays— Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  I-Iarrison,  Hen 
dricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  of  Lou.  Knight,  Marks, 
Mills,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Siisbee,  Tho- 
mas— 20.  - 1 ‘ 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 


The  til!  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hagner  was  return- 
ed from  the  other  house  with  an  amendment;  which, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  was  concurred  in  by  the 
senate. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  oiher  house,  autho- 
rizing the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  procure  a supply  of  sta- 
tionary for  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  call  up  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  him  yesterday,  in  relation  to  changing  the 
seat  of  the  president  of  the  senate;  which  was  nega- 
tived—20  to  21 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  senate  went  into 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

After  having  remained  in  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business  for  about  two  hours,  the  doors  were 
aeain  opened. 

Mr,  Hayne  submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  the  senate,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  congress,  the  result  of  the  surveys  of  the 
harbors  of  Charleston  and  Beaufort,  (S.  C.)  and  of 
Savannah,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Georgia. 

Mr  Williams'  resolution  directing  the  change  of  the 
seat  of  the  vice  president,  was  taken  up,  and  after  a 
slight  discussion,  was  read  three  times,  and  passed. 

On  motion,  a committee  was  then  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  president,  and  inquire  whether  he  had  any  fur- 
ther communication  to  make  to  the  senate,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Harrison. 

Mr.  Bell,  from  the  committee  to  wait  on  the  presi- 
dent, repot  ted  that  he  had  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  the  senate 

On  motion,  the  senate  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  28.  The  resolution  of  Mr  Dioight 
calling  for  information  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
mission  abroad,  and  the  allowances  made  to  him, 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  laid  on  the  table 

T-he  resolution  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  again  taken 
up,  when  Mr.  Wright  resumed  the  floor  and  conti- 
nued his  remarks  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Houston,  and  when  the  hour  had  expired  he  had  not 
concluded  his  remarks. 

Thespecfcer  laid  before  the  house  a report  from  the 
postmaster  general,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
house  of  the  24th  inst  calling  on  him  for  certain  in- 
formation respecting  contracts  entered  into  with  a 
printer  or  printers  within  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  to 
carry  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  yesterday,  being  the  concyrrence  of  the 
house  in  the  amendments  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  the  bill  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  .United  States  with  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bassett , after  a few  remarks,  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table. 

' The  question  being  put,  the  motion  wa3  negatived 
Ayes  65,  noesSl. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  in  the 
65th  line  of  the  bill,  inserting  the  words  “ being  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,” 
and  it  was  agreed  to: 

Mr.  Pearce  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
by  whicn  the  house  last  night  rejected  the  amend- 
ment ofiered  by  Mr  Mallary;  (which  was  to  insert 
the  words  “by  sea.”  in  the  following  clause  : “That 
from  and  after  the30th  of  September  next,  the  ports 
«Y'th6  Unkod  States  shall  be,  and  remain,  closed 
'against  any  and  eve-y  vessel  coming  or  arriving  [by 
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sea]  irotn  ^ny  port  or  place  in  the  British  colonies, 
hereinafter  mentioned.”) 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Barringer  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

A debate  now  ensued  which  was  arrested  by  the 
reception  of  the  bill  which  this  day  passed  the  senate 
on  the  subject,  whereupon 

Mr  Tomlinson  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table 
until  to-morrow,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to  do 
so  by  regarding  the  pressure  of  important  business 
which  remained  to  be  done  this  day. 

The  motion  prevailed;  and  the  bill  was  laid  upon 
the  table  accordingly. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  was  then  read  at  the 
clerk’s  table;  when 

Mr.  Tomlinson  moved  its  reference  to  the  commit 
tee  n commerce. 

Mr.  Livingston  moved  it  to  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Tomlin- 
son and  Forsyth,  on  motion  of  the  latter,  the  bill  was 
laid  upon  the  table,  (ayes  71,  noes  62),  and  ordered 
to  be  printed 

The  military  appropriation  bill  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  seriate,  with  amendments  striking 
out  the  proviso  adopted  by  this  house,  and  which 
restricted  the  payment  of  double  rations  to  officers 
“ commanding  garrisons  and  military  posts,” 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  with  this  amend- 
ment of  the  senate.  On  this  question  a debate  of 
some  extent  took  place,  (involving  substantially  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  arose  when  the  provi- 
sion was  inserted,)  and  in  which  Messrs.  Cocke , Web- 
ster, Brent , Drayton,  Wood,  of  New  York,  Forsyth  and 
Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  took  part. 

„ The  question  was  then  put,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cocke  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  when  there  ap 
peared,  ayes  72,  noes  87  ; so  the  amendment  of  the 
senate  was  not  agreed  to 

The  other  amendment  was  to  strike  out  the  appro- 
priation for  publishing  a number  of  copies  of  the 
system  of  cavalry  and  infantry  discipline.  This  last 
was  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  returned  to  the  sen- 
ate, upon  the  disagreement  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  house  also  concurred  in  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  to  the  post  office  bill,  (which  allows  the 
privilege  of  franking  to  the  secretary  of  the  senate.) 
This  bill  now  only  wants  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent to  become  a law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  house  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain Indian  treaties  ; which  was  considered  by  sec- 
tions, and  reported  to  the  house  without  amendment, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing this  day. 

The  house  then  went  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  bills  providing  for  the  erection  of  cer- 
tain light  houses,  and  the  improvement  of  harbors. 

The  house  took  a recess  until  six  o’clock. 

Evening  session.  The  engrossed  bills  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  certain  Indian  treaties  ; for  erecting 
light  houses  and  improving  certain  harbors  were  se- 
verally passed 

A bill  from  the  senate,  extending  the  time  for  lo- 
cating military  land  warrants,  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolutionary  army,  was  read  a third 
time,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Morrison,  and  a 
bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a surveyor  of 
public  lands  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  a*ud  then  the 
house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  March  I . After  the  disposition  of  other 
business,  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Military  appropriation  bill,  which  the  senate  had  re- 
turned to  the  house,  with  a message  that  they  insist  1 


on  the  amendment.  And  after  debate  the  house,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Lalhrop,  receded  from  its  disagreement. 

Several  bills  from  the  senate  were  read  and  com- 
mitted. On  motion  of  Mr.  Storrs  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  which  being  amended,  the  com- 
mittee rose  reported  the  bill  and  amendments,  and 
the  house  took  a recess  until  six  o’clock. 

Evening  session — 6 o'clock.  The  amendments  made 
by  the  committee  to  the  bill  for  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy  came  up  for  consideration.  The  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in,  until  the  house  arrived 
at  the  amendment  striking  out  the  section  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a naval  academy.  Which 
was  struck  out;  ayes  86,  noes  78, — and  then  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
time  to  day. 

The  house  took  up  the  amendments  made  by  the 
senate  in  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy.  The  amendment  struck  out  the 
clause  making  appropriation  in  relation  to  the  office 
of  the  fourth  auditor,  and  inserted  a substitute. 
The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  bill  returned  from  the 
senate  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ments, with  an  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of 
the  union. 

The  resolution  appointing  two  extra  clerks  in  the 
patent  office,  was  read  a third  time. 

After  some  observations  from  Messrs.  Mallary , 
Lathrop,  Garnsey,  Webster,  Saunders,  and  Houston 
the  resolution  was  passed— ayes  75,  noes  53. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Webster  in 
the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  committee  then 
took  up  the  bill  from  the  senate  making  appropria- 
tion to  carry  into  effect  the  late  convention  with 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  6th  and 
10th  sections,  and  to  insert  in  place  of  the  latter  the 
4th  and  5th  sections  of  the  bill  reported  to  this  house. 

Mr  F explained  the  character  of  the  amendment; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  Wickliffe  moved  to  strike  out  three  commis- 
sioners, and  insert  one  commissioner. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  amendment  made 
by  the  senate  in  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the 
Indian  department. 

The  amendment  made  an  appropriation  for  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Indians,  as  estimated  in  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  at  St.  Louis. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Cocke,  Mr* 
Dwight,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  Mr. 
McLean,  and  Mr.  Woods , an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Wickliffe  to  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  was 
put.  Ayes  63 — noes  40.  There  being  no  quorum, 
the  question  was  again  put  and  carried.  Ayes  74. 

Mr.  Vinton  made  some  remarks  in  opposition 'to 
the  appropriation  made  by  this  amendment.- 

Mr.  Mitchell  replied  to  Mr.  Vinton. 

Mr.  Powell  made  some  observations.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  senate,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bills  as 
amended.  The  first  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  read  a third  time  to-morrow. 

The  amendments  in  the  last  bill  were  then  agreed 
to,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday , March  2.  Mr.  Jilltn,  from  the  committee 
on  accounts,  who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  house,  made  a report  s\vhich  was  read  and 
\ agreed  to. 
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After  the  reception  of  reports,  bills  from  the  sen- 
ate, of  the  following;  titles,  viz: 

An  act  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy  of 
the  Uniied  States. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of 
persons  entitled  to  indemnification  under  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  for  the  distribution 
among  such  claimants  of  the  sums  paid,  and  to  be 
paid,  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  under  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  concluded  at  London,  the  12th  No- 
vember. J826. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Polly  Bell,  alias  Polly  Col- 
lins, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed:  the  two 
first  with,  the  latter  without  amendment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell , the  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr. 
Latlirop  in  the  chair,  and  lookup  the  senate’s  amend- 
ments to  the  light  house  bill,  and  concurred  in  all 
the  amendments  made  in  the  senate. 

The  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  bill  for  im- 
proving harbors,  building  piers,  tyc.  were  read  and 
committed;  were  then  taken  up  in  committee  and 
agreed  to,  and  so  reported  to  the  house,  where  they 
were  then  concurred  in. 

The  house  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  an  a- 
mendmentof  the  senate  to  the  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Indian  service,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Miner,  Mr.  McCoy  and  Mr.  Vinton , managers  at  the 
coherence. 

The  house  then  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Dray- 
ton to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  on  the  bill  explanatory  of  the  act  for 
reducing-  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  all  the  orders  which 
preceded  the  colonial  bill,  were  dispensed  with;  and 
the  house  took  up  the  bill  as  received  from  the  senate. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  moved  an  amendment  to  the  third 
section.  [The  effect  of  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  T.  was  to  revive,  after  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  the  restrictive  acts  of  April  18th,  1818, 
and  May  15th,  1820,  in  case  no  arrangement  should 
be  made  between  the  two  governments  in  relation 
to  the  colonial  intercourse,  before  that  day.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  acts  of  ISIS  ant)  1820,  insti- 
tuted the  measures  on  the  part  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, which  induced  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
1622,  to  open  her  colonial  ports  to  vessels  ot  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  also  proposed  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  the  1st  March,  1S23  ] 

On  this  bill  and  amendment  a debate  of  some  ex- 
tent arose  ; in  which  Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Forsyth, 
Webster,  Buchanan , Cambreleng , Archer,  Warts , Bryan, 
Hamilton  and  Reed , engaged.  When,  tne  question 
being  taken,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to— Ayes 
80,  Noes  56.  ..  ... 

The  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the  public 
buildings,  was  returned  from  the  senate,  with  an 
amendment,  which  went  to  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion for  steps  on  thq  west  front  ot  the  capitoi. 

^fter  some  discussion,  between  Messrs.  Everett 
and  Wicfdiffe,  the  house  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  asked  a conference. 

An  amendment  of  the  senate,  to  the  navy  apprpna- 
jion  bill,  struck  out  three , and  inserted  two,  as  the 
number  of  dry  docks  to  be  erected,  thereby  omitting 
that  at  New  York. 

This  amendment  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Storrs,  who  closed  a speech  of  considerable  length, 
by  moving  that  the  house  insist  on  its  disagreement. 
On  which  question  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

^ Mr.  Cambreleng  having  addressed  the  house  on  the 
same  side,  the  question  was  taken  on  insisting,  and 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays— 95  to  44. 


So  the  house  insisted  on  its  amend. nent  to  1 1 se- 
nate’s bill 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the- 
presidentjof  the  United  Stales: 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales'. 

Washington,  2d  March,  182T. 

I transmit  to  both  houses  of  congress  copies  of 
communications  received  yesterday  by  the  secretary 
of  war  from  the  governor  of  Georgia  a' d from  lieut. 
Vinton.  JOHN  QUINCY  AD  VMS.  , 

[The  communications  herewith  transmitted  con- 
sist of  the  letter  of  governor  Troup,  already  pub- 
lished by  us  as  copied  from  the  Georgia  pape's,  and 
two  letters  from  lieut  Vinton  to  the  war  department, 
one  of  which  transmits  the  Georgia  paper  containing 
the  military  order  of  gov.  Troup.} 

The  above  message  and  documents  were  referred 
to  the  select  committee  on  the  Georgia  controversy. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  postpone  the  orders  of  the 
day,  which  precede  two  bibs  granting  certain  sec- 
tions of  land  to  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to 
aid  those  stales  in  the  construction  of  two  canals. 

The  motion  prevailed.  The  bills  were  taken  up, 
and,  after  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Messrs. 
Webster.  Hof  man  Hamilton,  Wood , Govan,  Haile,  and 
Mercer,  took  part,  Mr.  Hoffman  moved  to  Jay  the  bill 
for  Illinois  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  debate  renew- 
ed by  Messrs.  Bassett , Mercer  McDuffie.  Webster.  Ham- 
ilton, Miner , and  Burges',  when  Mr.  Burges  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  upon  the  table 

The  motion  was  negatived- — Ayes  60.  Noes  65. 

Mr.  Haynes  moved  ihat  the  house  take  a recess  till 
6 o’clock,  which  was  carried. 

Mr  Storrs  moved  that  a committee  of  conference 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  house  to  meet 
a similar  committee  on  the  part  of  the  senate  on  its 
disagreement  to  the  second  amendment  made  by  the 
house  in  the  bill  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy — (for  increasing  the  number  of  dry  docks  to 
three.)  The  motion  prevailed,  aQd  a committee  of 
three  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Evereit , from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreement  of  the  two  houses  in  reference  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  public  buildings,  made 
a report — the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  steps 
in  front  of  the  western  front  of  the  capitoi  should 
be  allowed — but  not  the  plat  from  the  area  walls 
to  the  buildings — nor  any  entrance  through  the  room 
under  the  library.  The  report  was  agreed  toby  tue 
house. 

The  house  adhered  to  its  disagreement  with  the 
amendment  of  the  senate  in  the  bill  making  appro- 
priation for  the  Indian  department,  so  far  as  that 
amendment  referred  to  claims  for  indemnity  lot 
depredations  by  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  &c. 

The  bill  allowing  certain  townships  of  land  to  aid 
the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  construction  of  a canal, 
being  again  under  consideration,  the  debate  was  re- 
newed and  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Miner,  against  the 
bill,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  in  its  favor: 
and  after  motion  to  recommit,  and  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading 

Mr.  Williams,  of  N.  C.  asked  leave  to  move  a sus- 
pension of  the  rule  which  forbids  the  presentation  of 
bills  for  the  president’s  signature  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session.  The  request  was  granted.  Ayes,  74; 
noes,  69. 

Mr.  Williams  then  made  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rule,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  ayes  83,  noes  74. 

The  bill  granting  land  for  the  Illinois  canal,  was 
read  a third  time,  and  the  question  being — Shall  it 

pass? 
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IV  A/cCoy- demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
wc  i*Hered  by  the  house,  aad  were,  yeas  90, 
gaays 

So  v as  passed,  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

A • . vith  respect  to  the  Indiana  canal  was 

ordf  i third  reading,  and,  having  been  imme- 

diao  ad  c?  third  time,  was  passed,  and  returned  to 

the  senate-. 

Th*-  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brent,  went  into  com- 

mine”  whole.  Mr  Wicktiffe  in  the  chair,  on  the 

bid  t-  e^e  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  general. 

Mr  Lons  moved  an  amendment,  going  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  bis  two  assistants,  by  $500  each,  and 
reduce  the  increase  proposed  for  the  postmaster 
general  from  $2,000  to  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  negatived;' and  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  house  without  amendment,  read  a 
third  time;  and*  the  question  being  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Bin  ringer  asked  the  yeas  a»*d  nays,  but  they 
were  refused  Mr.  Pearce  opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Cocke 
warmly  advocated  it,  and  was  followed  by  Mr  For- 
syth on  the  same  side.  Mr  Kremer  opposed  it;  when, 
the  question  being  taken  it  was  passed.  Ayes,  103. 

The.  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  several  bills,  which,  being  reported,  were 
ordered  to  a third  reading  and  passed. 

Mr.  Storvs , from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  senate’s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
house,  to  the  bill  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  na- 
vy, made  a report,  which  was,  in  substance,  that  this 
house  recede  lrom  its  amendment,  and  the  senate 
from  its  vote  to  insist,  and  that  both  houses  adopt  a 
clause,  ordering  that,  as  soon  as  the  two  dry  docks, 
in  the. senate’s  bill,  should  he  completed,  the  remain 
ing  two  docks  recommended,  should  be  commenced. 

A message  from  the  senate  was  received,  stating 
that  it  had  refused  to  agree  to  this  clause,  and  adhe- 
red to  its  own  bill. 

Mr.  St'orrs  then,  after  expressing-  the  most  poig- 
nant regret  at  this  course,  but  his  unwillingness, 
wholly,  to  sacrifice  the  bill  by  a disagreement  on  this 
point,  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment; which  was  agreed  to. 

The  disagreement  of  the  senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  house  to  the  colonial  bill,  having  been  am 
nounced — 

Mr.  Tomlinson  moved  that  the  house  insist  on  its 
amendment,  and  ask  a conference. 

Mr.  Forsyth  opposed  this  motion,  not  considering 
the  amendment  as  a very  important  one. 

Mr.  Webster  most  decidedly  supported  the  motion 
for  insisting  on  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  made  by 
this  house,  preferring  that  the  bill  should  fail  altoge- 
ther, rather  than  it  should  pass  without  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  further  debated  by  Mr.  Forsyth , Mr. 
Buchanan , and  Mr  McDuffie,  against  insisting,  and 
Mr.  Wright , and  Mr.  Wurts,  in  favor  of  it;  when  Mr. 
Little,  after  a few  remarks  on  the  shortness  of  the 
time  remaining,  demanded  the  previous  question. 

The  call  was  sustained  by  the  house,  and  the  house 
having  then  determined  that  the  main  question  shall 
new  be  put, 

The  question  was  then  put — Shall  this  house  insist 
on  its  amendment?  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
ayes  11,  noes  47. 

The  question  being  put  on  asking  a conference, 
Mr.  McDuffie  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  the  house 
refused  to  order  them. 

Mr.  Powell  advocated  a conference,  as  did  also  Mr. 
McDuffie,  Mr.  Cambreleng , and  Mr.  Tomlinson;  and 
the  question  being  put,  the  conference  was  asked 
for,  and  a committee  of  three  appointed. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  from  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  colonial  bill,  reported  that  the  conferees  of  the 
two  houses  had  been  unable  to  agree,  and  moved  that 
Is  house  do  adfc«TC  it  ar..r:  Mused. 


On  this  motion  a very  extensive  and  animated  de- 
bate took  place,  which  continued  till  near  2 o’clock. 

T;  e motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Ingham , 
and  Cambreleng , and  advocated  by  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Little  then  demanded  the  previous  question, 
and  the  house  sustained  the  call. 

The  main  question  was  then  put,  viz: — Will  this 
house  adhere  to  its  amendment?  and  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays,  75  to  65 

So  the  house  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  amendment. 
The  resolution,  as  amended  by  the  senate,  to  sus- 
pend the  18th  rule,  was  then  agreed  to;  and,  at  half 
after  2 o'clock, 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  3.  After  the  transaction  of  minor 
business 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sivan,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  he  present- 
ed to  the  honourable  John  W.  Taylor,  for  the  able, 
impartial,  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  its  deliberations,  and  performed  the  ardu- 
ous and  important  duties  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  McDuffie  introduced  a resolution  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  three  hundred  copies  of  the  register 
of  debates  in  congress  for  the  last  sessions,  which 
being  amended  by  Mr.  Webster,  substituting^ve  hun- 
dred instead  of  three,  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  resolution,  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  yesterday,  was  taken  up. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested,  on  some  fit  and  convenient  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  any  pending  correspondence  with 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  as- 
certain and  report  to  this  house,  at  the  next  session 
of  congress,  whether  those  governments  will  furnish 
facilities  to  the  landing,  arid  safe  passage  through  their 
respective  possessions,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  such 
Africans  as  may  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  captures  and  condemna- 
tions under  the  slave  trade  laws,  whom  this  govern- 
ment may  desire  to  return  to  their  respective  territo- 
ries, provinces  or  dominions,  of  fhe  country  to  which 
Africans  belong 

Mr.  Mercer  made  a few  observations  in  explanation 
of  the  subject  involved  in  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  nem  con. 

Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  select  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  memorials  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  praying  for  the  aid  of  congress  in  coloni- 
zing the  free  people  of  color  of  the  U.  States  in  Afri- 
ca; together  with  the  resolutions  of  the  states  of  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky,  recommending  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  congress,  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists, 
made  a report  thereon,  favorable  to  the  views  of  the 
memorialists,  but  recommending-  that  the  subject  be 
postponed  till  the  next  session  of  congress. 

On  a motion  to  print  the  report,  a desultory  de- 
bate arose  in  which  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Kremer,  Strong , 
Cambreleng,  Mercer  and  Hamilton,  took  part.  It  was 
finally  ordered  to  be  printed. — Ayes  71,  noes  40. 

Mr.  Everett  from  the  select  committee  to  which  was 
referred  two  messages  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  Georgia,  and  other  documents,  relating  to  the 
controversy  as  to  the  right  of  certain  lands  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  occupied 
and  claimed  by  the  Creek  Indians,  made  a long 
and  detailed  report  thereon,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  procure  a ces- 
sion of  the  Indian  lands  in  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  until  a cession  is  procured,  the 
laws  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, ought  to  be  maintained  by  all  necessary  con- 

- .J  legal  means* 


so 
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Mr.  Everett , after  some  remarks  on  the  lateness  of 
the  period  of  the  session,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  committee,  at  this  moment,  to  engage  in  the  dis- 
cussion, unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  a determination 
of  others  to  debate  the  subject,  made  a motion  that 
the  report  and  accompanying  documents  be  printed. 

The  chair  thought  some  other  disposition  of  the  re- 
port must  first  be  made. 

Mr.  Poivell  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table, 
and  print  it;  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  Drayton , who  moved  to  amend  the  report,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  “Report,”  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Georgia  possesses  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
within  her  limits,  which  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Creek  Indians. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Georgia  has  the  right 
to  extinguish  the  title  to  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
within  her  territory,  and  to  legislate  for  them  in  all 
cases,  subject  to  the  right  of  congress  “to  regulate 
commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  surveying  lands  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Indians,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  by  authority  of  her  legislature,  is  not 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  congress  to  “regu- 
late commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs, 
having  been  executed  and  ratified  by  the  Creek  In- 
dians, and  having  been  executed  and  ratified  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  never  having  been  constitu- 
tionally repealed,  all  the  rights  which  under  it  were 
conveyed  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  are  unimpaired  at 
this  time. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  extinguish  the  claim  which  is 
set  up  by  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  lands  in  their  oc 
cupancy,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Drayton  accompanied  the  amendment  with 
some  remarks,  disclaiming  all  wish  to  discuss  the 
general  subject,  but  stating  he  had  differed  from  all 
the  other  members  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Forsyth  went  at  great  length  into  a course  of 
strictures  on  the  nature  of  the  testimony  referred  to 
in  the  report,  and  on  several  of  the  points  of  the  con- 
troversy. He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Powell,  who 
concluded  his  remarks,  by  moving  to  lay  the  report, 
the  resolutions  with  which  it  concludes,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Drayton , on  the  table  and  print 
them. 

The  question  was  divided,  and  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  carried. 

The  question  being  then  on  the  printing — 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Everett  moved  the  printing  of  3000  copies — 
6000  also  was  moved,  and  1000. 

The  question  being  taken  on  6000 — the  yeas  were 
61,  noes  37. 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate,  notifying 
the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  to  wait  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inform  him, 
that,  if  he  has  no  further  communications  to  make  to 
congress,  the  two  houses  are  about  to  close  the  pre- 
sent session  by  an  adjournment. 

The  house  concurred  in  the  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee,  and  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Bassett  were  named  of  the  committee  on  its  part. 

The  speaher  then  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as 
follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

It  was  with  unaffected  diffidence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  congress,  that  I entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  distinguished  station  to  which  your  partiality 
has  pleased  to  call  me.  For  the  favorable  estimate 


you  have  this  day|  expressed  of  my  official  labors,  I 
pray  you  to  accept  my  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. The  generous  support  which  has  been  uni- 
formly given  to  the  decisions  of  the  chair,  and  the 
indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me,  in  the 
discharge  of  every  other  duty,  have  left  on  my 
heart  an  impression  as  enduring  as  life. 

If  the  deliberations  of  this  congress  have  not  re- 
sulted in  many  acts  of  great  national  interest,  it 
has  arisen  from  no  omission  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  to  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  public  service;  but  is  attributa- 
ble, in  part,  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  required  few  changes  in  its  establish- 
ed policy,  and,  in  part,  to  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  in  re- 
gard to  some  measures  of  primary  importance. 

Under  your  fostering  care,  however,  our  estab- 
lishments for  defence,  both  military  and  naval,  have 
advanced  towards  maturity;  the  means  of  informa- 
tion and  commercial  intercourse  have  been  extend- 
ed; the  national  debt  has  been  reduced;  and  your 
best  efforts  have  not.J)een  wanting  to  afford  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  to  our  navigation  and  ma- 
nufacturers. 

More  than  two  thousand  subjects,  of  various  de- 
scription, presented  for  legislation,  have  been  examin- 
ed and  reported  upon,  by  the  committees  of  this  house, 
whose  valuable  and  persevering  labors  entitle  them 
to  public  gratitude.  Although  many  important  bills 
are  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  termination  of 
congress,  the  industry  and  intelligence  which  have 
been  employed  in  maturing  them  will  not  be  lost. 
To  the  hands  of  our  sucessors  we  may  safely  con- 
fide the  doings  of  whatever  the  nation  shall  require 
to  be  done 

With  earnest  prayers  that  the  services  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  may  redound  to  the  general 
welfare;  that  each  of  you,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
protecting  Providence,  may  meet  your  families  and 
friends  in  health  and  prosperity,  and  long  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  your  constituents;  in  clos- 
ing the  session,  I wish  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  president  of  the  United  States,  reported  the  per*- 
formance  of  that  duty,  and  that  the  president  had  no 
further  communication  to  make  to  the  house. 

A message  was  sent  to  the  senate,  notifying  them 
that  the  house  is  ready  so  adjourn;  whereupon 

The  speaker  then  adjourned  the  house  sine  die . 


LIST  OF  ACTS. 

Passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  congress. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Washington  to  introduce  into  the  lotteries  they  are 
authorized  to  establish,  certain  land  prizes  herein 
mentioned. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noah  Noble,  of  Indiana. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Flournoy. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  James  W.  Lent,  jr  dec’d. 

An  act  concerning  the  selection  of  certain  lands 
heretofore  granted,  by  compact,  to  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, for  seminaries  of  learning. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis  King,  assignee  of 
Win.  King. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  two  town- 
ships of  land  reserved  for  a seminary  of  learning  in 
the  territory  of  Florida,  and  to  complete  the  location 
of  the  grant  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yan  Kapffe  and  Brune, 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  lieut.  Isaac  McKeever. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court. 
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At.  :><n  to  provide  for  taking  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  certain  cases.  I 

An  act  in  addition  to  ‘'an  act  to  regulate  and  fix  the  | 
compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  different  offices.” 
Passed  April,  1 S 1 

An  act  to  authorize  the  state  of  Indiana  to  locate 
and  make  a road  therein  named. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Balthazar  Kramar,  and  the  legal  representatives  of 
captain  Richard  Taylor. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  and  designate  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Polly  Bell,  alias  Po^y  Col 
lins.  « 

Ad  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Dunbar,  receiver  °f 
the  public  moneys  for  the  la»^  office  west  of  Pearl 
river,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi 

An  act  to  autbo^e  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Alabama  to  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated 
for  the  u9e  °f  schools  iu  that  state. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  of  issuing  and  locating 
military  land  warrants  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  army. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  John  Boardman. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of 
persons  entitled  to  indemnification  under  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  for  the  distribution 
among  such  claimants  of  the  sum  . paid  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  under  a conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, concluded  at  London  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1826. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warner  Wing. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
the  revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  of  the  United 
States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Lee. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sufferers  by  the 
fire  at  Alexandria. 

An  act  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan to  elect  the  members  of  their  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes 

An  act  to  refund  certain  duties  paid  upon  vessels 
and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Mendenhall. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Fielding. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  importation  of  brandy,  in 
casks  of  a capacity  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  and 
the  ex  portation  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  a draw- 
back of  the  duties. 

An  act  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cum- 
berland road 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  May. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opening  of 
certain  roads  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Butier. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Bingey,  the  legal 
representative  of  Alexander  Young. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E Dorsey. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Shafer. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  and  legal  repre- 
sentatives ofLouis'De  La  Houssaye,  deceased. 

Ah  act  concerning  a seminary  of  learning  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Ricker. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  and  settle- 
ment of  private  land  claims  in  East  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  John 
Kerlin,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Morrison. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Woodworth. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  11.  Gibson,  and 
William  H Simmons,  and  their  clerks. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Delawder. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  tracts  of 


land  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  commonly  called  Moravian 
j land. 

An  act  to  exempt  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels 
and  the  merchandise  imported  therein,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  imports, 
for  a limited  time,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  prize  money 
due  to  Thomas  Douty 

An  act  authorizing  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
to  remove  the  land  office  in  the  Choctaw  district,  in 
th£  state  of  Mississippi. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty- seven. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

An  act  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Withers. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  certain  barracks,  store  houses,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  building  of  light-houses  and 
beacons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  regulating  the  post 
office  department. 

An  act  makiDg  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty  seven. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  W.  Steele. 

An  act  concerning  the  entry  of  vessels  at  the  port 
of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut. 

An  act  establishing  a port  of  delivery  at  the  town 
of  Marshfield,  in  the  district  of  Plymouth,  and  a 
port  of  delivery  at  Rhinebeck  landing,  in  the  district 
of  New  York. 

An  act  to  establish  sundry  post  roads. 

An  act  for  improving  certain  harbors,  &c. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  library  of 
congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  public  build- 
ings, and  other  objects. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  road 
from  a point  opposite  to  Memphis,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  to  Little  Rock,  in  the  territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  grant  a quantity  of  land  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  openiug  a canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  with  those  of 
lake  Michigan. 

x\n  act  to  grant  a certain  quantity  of  land  to  the 
state  of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  said  state 
in  opening  a canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Wa- 
bash river  with  those  of  lake  Erie. 

An  act  giving  further  compensation  to  the  captains 
and  subalterns  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
certain  cases 

An  act  authorizing  the  completion  and  repair  of 
certain  roads  in  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  postmaster 
general. 

An  act  granting  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Mobile  the  right  of  preference  in  purchase  of  four  sec- 
tions of  land,  or  a quantity  equal  to  four  sections,  at 
or  near  Spring  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Mobile. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  perfect  certain 
locations  and  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Missouri; 
passed  April  26,  1822. 
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An  act  concerning  invalid  pensioners. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Jesepb  Jeans,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Le  Carpentier. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Miranda. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy  Collins. 

An  act  to  alter  the  times  of  holding  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia  holden  at  the  city  of  Richmond. 

An  act  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  Sta’.es. 

An  act  for  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  Au- 
gusta, in  Maine. 

An  act  concerning  the  location  of  land  reserved 
for  the  use  of  a seminary  of  learning  in  the  state  of 
Louisana. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  governor  and  legislative 
council  of  Florida,  to  provide  for  holding  additional 
terms  of  the  superior  courts  therein. 

An  act  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims 
in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  Indian 
treaties. 

An  act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Willinck. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Ballastier  and  company, 
Peter  Harmony,  and  William  W.  Russel, 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  several  acts,  prov  id- 
ing  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  in  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace  Waite  and  others. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  B.  Price,  administrator 
of  George  Mansell,  late  a collector  of  internal  duties 
and  direct  tax,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

An  act  to  grant  a certain  quantity  of  land  to  the 
state  of  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  making  a road  from 
Columbus  to  Sandusky. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Gulledge. 

Ar»  act  for  the  relief  of  Bar  J B Valkenburgb. 

Resolution  directing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
apply  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  for  juris- 
diction over  certain  lands  at  the  navy  yard  Philadel- 
phia. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  Gregory  Stra- 
han, deceased. 

An  act  authorizing  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  Henry  M.  Brackenridge,  keeper  of  the  public  ar- 
chives in  Florida. 

An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  aet  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Giles  Egerton. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haley  and  Harris. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  assignees  or  legal  re- 
presentatives of  Kendal)  and  Butterfield. 

An  act  making  compensation  to  Peter  Hagner,  third 
ludilor  of  the  treasury  department. 


TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEB-  12. 

Treasury  department , February  1 2tk,  1S27. 
Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual 
statement  of  the  district  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
on  the  31st  December,  1825,  together  with  the  expla- 
natory letter  of  the  register  of  the  treasury. 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  RUSH. 

The  hon.  the  Speaker 

of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Treasury  department , Register's  office,  Feb.  10 th,  1S27. 

Sir:— I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  district  tonnage  of  theJCJnited  States  to  the 
Slst  December,  1825. 


The  registered  tonnage,  as  corrected  at  this  office,  fo 
the  year  1825,  is  stated  at  700,788  OS 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  is  sta- 
ted at  657,899  09 

The  fishing  vessels  at  64,424  60 

1,423,111  77 

The  tonnage  on  which  duties  were  collected  during 
the  year  1825,  amounted  as  follows: 

The  registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
paying  duty  on  each  voyage,  814,588  58 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  paying  an 
annual  duty*  also,  registered  tonnage 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  paying 
duty  on  each  entry,  722,915  65 

Fishing  vessels  the  same,  §j  443  jg 

Duties  were  also  paid  on  tonnage  o^ned  ’ 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  enga- 
ged in  foreign  trade,  not  registered,  2b-»  07 

Total  amount  of  tonnage  on  which  duties 
were  collected,  1,619,212  05 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amounting,  as 
before  stated,  to  700,788  08  tons,  there 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  35,379  24 
Enrolled  and  licensed,  also  in  the  whale 
fishery,  — 

Amounting  to  35,379  24 

beg  leave  to  subjoin  a stamement,  (marked  A.)  of 
the  tonnage  for  the  year  1825,  compared  with  the 
amount  thereof,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  annual 
statement  for  1S24,  with  notes  in  relation  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage,  re- 
spectively, in  the  year  1S25  By  this  statement  it 
appears  that  the  total  amount  of  vessels  built  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  U.  States,  during  the  year 
1825,  was— 

Registered  tonnage,  61,895  54 

Enrolled  tonnage,  53,101  66 . 

114,997  20 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respecifully,  you£ 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 

Hon.  Richard  Rush, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  navy  of  the  united  states,  when  all  the  ves~ 
sels  authorized  to  be  built  are  afloat,  as  nearly  every 
one  of  them  may  speedily  be,  if  required — will  con- 
sist of  12  ships  of  the  line,  20  frigates,  16  sloops  of 
war,  and  7 other  vessels,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
lakes.  To  man  these  will  require  more  than  20,000 
men,  one  half  of  whom  must  be  seamen.  The  navy, 
in  our  opinion,  except  by  the  addition  of  a few  small 
vessels,  has  approached  that  maximum  which  we 
have  long  been  willing  to  arrive  at,  and  beyond  which 
we  do  not  think  it  prudent  or  proper  to  go.  It  is  com- 
petent, if  preserved  in  a state  of  efficiency,  to  most, 
or  all,  purposes  of  defence;  and,  probably,  as  large 
, as  can  be  manned  without  a resort  to  impressment— 
, the  idea  of  which  cannot  be  entertained  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


The  Greeks.  Handsome  subscriptions  are  mak- 
ing at  various  places  to  furnish  supplies  of  provisions 
to  the  Greeks.  We  shall  gladly  give  a summary  of 
the  proceedings  when  it  is  made  out,  to  the  boDcr  of 
the  worthy  and  kind  persons  engaged  in  this  good 
cause. 
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iCIPPMr  business  this  week  is  mainly  to  dispose 
of  "articles  that  were  in  type,  some  of  which  have 
been  laid  aside  for  several  weeks,  but  not.  on  that 
account,  the  less  needful  to  be  inserted — we  shall 
in  our  next,  assisted  by  a uhole  sheet  supplement, 
bring  up  much  lee-way. 

\Ve  have  some  additional  “Georgia  papers” — but 
intending  to  give  the  reports  made  by  the  committees 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  president's  message,  it  does 
not  seem  required  that  we  should  insert  them.  The 
matter  in  dispute  has  every  probability  of  a speedy  ( 
adjustment;  but  we  fear  that  another  will  speedily  ! 
a:q5e  ->3  to  the  lands  possessed  by  the  Cherokees, 
-Ad:  i-  hev  have  determined  to  retain  for  their  own 
and  chair  children’s  use. 

a urther  account  of  the  colonial  biil,  as  it  is  cal- 
1 hall  be  given  iri  our  next. 

the  bdl  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
w and  the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  it,  we 
de:-  gn  to  publish  two  speeches  on  one  side,  and  two 
on  the  other.  We  abo,  ourselves,  have  a great  deal 
to  say  on  this  subject,  and  many  important  statisti- 
cal matters  in  relation  to  it  to  Jay  before  our  read- 
ers. 

In  respect  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Saunders,  made 
famous  by  the  amount  of  breath  expended  in  discus- 
sing it,  we  intend  to  publish  four  speeches— two  on 
each  side. 

We  have  also  a large  and  valuable  body  of  docu- 
ments of  the  general  government  and  of  several  of  the 
states,  of  the  highest  interest  for  present  examina- 
tion or  future  use;  with  accounts  of  half  a dozen 
public  dinners  and  of  the  speeches  delivered  thereat, 
with  a great  quantity  of  other  political  matter  which  we 
believe  that  our  readers  will  demand  for  the  sake  of 
reference.  In  the  selection  of  this  latter  class  of  ar- 
ticles, we  shall,  as  we  always  have  been,  be  guided 
only  by  the  consideration  whether  they  are  or  arc  not 
wanted  by  our  subscribers— and  without  at  all  mak- 
ing ourselves  parties  to  their  contents:  persons  are 
as  much  interested  in  seeing  what  their  opponents 
are  about  as  in  regarding  the  proceedings  of  their 
friends — and  Job  said,  “0,  that  mine  enemy  had 
written  a book!” 

From  this  brief  prospectus,  it  will  appear  that  we 
have  enough  before  us  to  occupy  our  pages  for  a con- 
siderable time— but  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  them 
as  amusing  as  we  can  by  the  various  selected  and 
original  matter  which  we  shall  put  into  them.  Our 
progress  will  also  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  a new 
and^beautiful  type,  which  while  it  gets-in  considera- 
bly, will  not  be  more  difficult  to  read  than  that  at 
present  in  use,  and  we  shall  also  increase  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  our  pages,  without,  however, 
changing  the  size  of  the  paper  used  or  altering  that 
of  our  volumes,  when  bound.  The  liberal  support 
which  this  work  receives,  keeps  up  a perpetual  ex- 
citement to  deserve  it;  and  maintain  the  character 
which  it  has  earned,  for  fidelity  and  impartiality  in 
all  things  of  reference.  In  respect  to  these,  our  pri- 
vate opinions  never  have  been  knowingly  suffered 
to  iuterfere — nor  shall  they.  What  we  say  of  our- 
selves is  our  own — and  no  one  shall  conlroul  it. 

§£j=»Every  few  days,  and  sometime  more  than 
once  in  a day,  nc  3re  called  upon  to  establish  facts 
and  exhibit  documents  and  other  papers;  and, 
though  this  consumes  lime,  of  which  we  have  very  Jit- 
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tie  to  spare,  it  is  seldom  lhatan  applicants  sent  away 
dissatisfied,  if  it  is  within  our  power  to  comply  with 
his  request;  but  another  practice  has  been  tolerated 
until  it  has  grown  into  a nuisance:  persons  who  have 
never  contributed  one  cent  to  encourage  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Register,  make  no  manner  of  diffi- 
culty about  wasting  our  time  to  find -out  documents 
for  them,  or  in  asking  for  copies,  perhaps  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  a volume.  Our  friends  and  supporters, 
wishing  such  things /ur  their  oicn  usi,  shall  be  cheerful- 
ly supplied,  and  without  charge,  as  heretofore,  their 
requests  being  reasonable;  but  others  shall  not  ob- 
tain special  articles  wanted,  without  contributing  to 
to  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  or  fcahali 
be  registered. 

|Cr*  To  printers.  A fount  of  Brevier,  of  about 
500  lbs.  formerly  used  in  publishing  this  paper,  and 
one  of  Nonpariel,  of  about  250  lbs.  just  to  be  laid  aside, 
will  be  sold  low  for  cash.  Either  will  be  conve- 
nient to  the  editors  of  weekly  newspapers,  who  may 
have  occasion,  at  times,  to  get-in  a much  larger  quan- 
tity of  matter  than  usual;  for  which  purpose  they  may 
be  used  for  many  years,  and  then  sold  as  old  type  for 
nearly  half  the  sum  that  we  ask  for  them:  they  are 
capable,  however,  of  yet  doing’  much  decent  work  . 
To  save  trouble,  the  price  of  the  Brevier  is  25  cents, 
and  that  of  the  Nonpariel  SO  cents  per  lb.  The  founts 
will  be  sold  together  or  separate,  but  neither  will  be 
divided.  They  are  believed  to  be  rather  more  perfect 
as  to  sorts  than  is  common  to  similar  founts.  A speci- 
men of  the  Nonpariel  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Register. 

Baltimore  and  the  west.  Though  room  cannot  be 
just  now  afforded  to  go  into  particulars,  which  may, 
however,  be  given  hereafter  for  public  information, 
it  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  we  announce  the  fact— • 
that  a plan  for  making  a rail  road  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore to  some  point  on  the.  Ohio  river , has  been  coPsi' 
dered  and  adopted  by  certain  of  our  most  intelligent, 
public  spirited  and  wealthy  citizens,  arid  a bill  to 
incorporate  a company  for  this  purpose,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $3,000,000,  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, with  very  small  opposition,  indeed — and  that 
measures  are  now  in  progress  to  obtain  similar  acts 
from  the  statesjof  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  b'&  as  promptly  and  liberally 
granted.  [Virginia  has  passed  a similar  act,  unani- 
mously in  the  senate,  and  in  the  hou3c  of  delegates 
with  only  six  opposing  votes.] 

The  advantages  of  rail-ways  compared  with  canais, 
are  strongly  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  an  able 
committee  that  was  selected  to  gather  the  facts 
the  following  brief  summary  will  suffice  present 
purposes: 

Distance  by  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  (to  Baltimore),  390  miles, 

proposed  rail  road  250 

Distance  saved  140 

Smallest  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  ami 
Ohio  canal,  §12,000,000 

Highest  estimated  cost  of  the  contemplated 
rail-road 


5,000,00.0 


Amount  o! 

road. 


capital  saved  in  favor  of  the 


.000.000 


34 
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Cost  of  transporting,  for  tolls  only,  on  a ton 
of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore* 
upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
Cost  of  same  transportation  by  the  proposed 
rail  road 


5,85 


50 


Tolls  saved  on  each  ton,  by  the  rail  road, 
Annual  income  from  tolls  upon  the  propos- 
ed rail  road, 

G per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 


3 35 


750.000 

300.000 


Annual  surplus  profits  to  be  appropriated 

for  repairs  and  extra  dividends,  $450,000 

Time  employed  in  passing  ahoat  from  Bal- 
timore to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  214-J  hours* 

Time  to  pass  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio 
river,  upon  the  proposed  rail  road,  62*  hours. 


Time  saved  by  the  road,  each  trip,  151  hours. 

Such  is  the  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  per- 
fecting this  great  work, > such  the  belief  in  the  gigan- 
tic effects  which  it  wTould  have  on  the  prosperity  of 
Baltimore — such  the  reliance  placed  in  those  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  project  and  of  the 
amount  of  means  which  they  can  furnish  to  complete 
it,  that  no  one  seems  to  doubt  the  immediate  making 
of  this  road.  Indeed,  from  what  we  jjear,  we  have  ! or  walk,  and  sleep , just  as  they  do  in  steamboats. 
made  up  an  opinion,  that  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  would  be  absolutely  given  away,  to  assist  in 
handsomely  starting  the  projected  improvement,  if 
such  a proceeding  should  appear  wanting  to  give  it 
a rightful  impetus;  but  the  chief  persons  concerned 
have  entered  upon  this  business  with  a deliberate 
•view  of  obtaining  a large  interest  on  capital  invest- 
ed, as  well  as  to  benefif  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Baltimore,  and  increase  the  value  of  their  property, 
by  increased  population  and  employment.  With  such 
a road  completed  and  in  full  operation,  Baltimore 
will  steadily  hold  her  powerful  ratio  of  increasing 
inhabitants,  and  link  herself  to  the  rich  growing  west, 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  a common  interest  and  com- 
mon feeling. 

Who  shall  calculate  the  effects  of  such  a proceed- 
ing? It  will  render  Baltimore,  as  to  the  home  trade  in 
the  hear!  of  our  country,  what  New  York  is  in  respect 
to  foreign  business;  and,  while  the  Erie  canal  pours, 
its  invaluable  supplies  in  to*}  he  latter,  the  raii-way  will 
r.ot  be  of  less  importance  to  us;  and,  happily,  there 
“is  room  enough  for  us  all!”  Internal  improvement 
and  domestic  manufactures  will  go  on — must  go  on; 
the  people  will  and  must  support  them;  (he  free  exchange 


ket  close  to  them,  though  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake!  Iron  is  already  brought  to  the  sea-board 
from  Pittsburg — the  supplies  for  the  navy  are  partial- 
ly furnished  from  that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  which 
also  sends  more  than  10,000  boxes  of  window  glass 
to  the  eastern  ports — a large  part  of  it  goes  to  Boston! 
What  then,  will  be  the  business  transacted,  when  the 
cost  of  carriage  shall  be  reduced  by  making  this  rail 
way?  Thus  will  scientific  power  conquer  space,  and 
even  the  Alleganies  sink,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  unconquered  steam,  nay,  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion give  way  before  the  march  of  mind!  Locomo- 
tive engines  will  be  chiefly  used,  but  there  may  be 
some  stationary  ones  to  overcome  the  principal  as- 
cents. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possible  rea- 
son, why  that  power  which  propels  vessels  through 
water,  may  not  propel  them  on  land — or  for  250 
miles  as  certainly  as  5 or  10  miles.*  The  length  of  a 
rail-way  cannot  at  all  effect  the  principle  of  that 
great  improvement.  Some  may  feel  disposed  to  smile 
at  the  prediction,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  time  will 
soon  come,  when  a person  may  pass  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  with  the 
same  sort  of  certainty,  ease  and  convenience,  that  he 
may  make  a voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk  in  a 
steam  boat — that  little  travelling  palaces  will  be  pre- 
pared, in  which  persons  may  eat,  drink,  sit,  stand 

Why 

not?  We  cannot  apprehend  any  possible  reason  why 
they  should  not.  When  the  writer  of  this  was  a lit- 
tle boy  he  heard  Oliver  Evans  say,  “that  the  man  was 
then  living  who  would  see  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
covered  with  steam  boats,  and  that  the  child  was  then 
born  who  would  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
in  one  day.”  The  first  is — the  second  may  be. 

iCP'The  books  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  next 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  lbs 
stock  of  the  rail  road  company,  to  the  amount  of 
15,000  shares,  or  1,500,000 — which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  all  taken  at  once,  and  as  fast  as  the  names  can  be 
written  down.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  taken  5,000 
shares,  or  500,000  dollars  of  the  stock,  as  it  is  condi- 
tioned that  she  might.  Three  millions  have  been  re- 
served for  the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  a limited  period,  &c. 


Interior  communication.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  probable  business  that  will  be  done  on 
the  rail-road  which  is  to  be  made  from  Baltimore  ta 
the  Ohio  river,  by  mentioning  that,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
a gentleman  travelling  35  miles  on  the  road  between 
Baltimore  and  Frederick,  met  or  passed  two  huh- 


of  commodities  is  beneficial  to  ail,  and  the  prosperity  dred  and  thirty-five  wagons  in  his  journey — nearly 
of  the  home  market  is  the  best  of  al!  possible  assuran-  j seven  for  every  mile.  These  wagons  are  generally 
ces  for  success  and  profit  in  the  foreign  one.  Already,  j of  the  largest  size,  and  very  heavily  laden. 


the  extra  profit  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  south,  be- 
cause of  domestic  manufactures,  is  more  to  them 
than  the  whole  cost  of  fire  cotton  goods  wdiich  they  con- 
sume, as  we  think  that  we  are  able  pretty  cieariy  to  i upon  railways  has  been  made  with  great  success  be- 
> shew  hereafter;  and  though  i tween  Darlington  and  Stockton.  The  railway  from 


*The  Liverpool  Courier,  of  the  17th  January  says — 
The  first  experiment  of  stage  coaches  travelling 


shew,  and  w ill  attempt  to 
desolation  and  ruin  will  be  the  fate  of  many  wooiien 
manufactories  and  manufacturers,  because  of  the  fail 
ure  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  house  of.  representa- 
tives and  was  arrested  in  the  senate,  the  great  wool- 
growing and  manufacturing  interest  will  finally  be 
placed  in  the  same  condition  that  the  cotton  business 
is.  This  will  mightily  tend  to  increase  the  transport- 
ation of  commodities  of  every  description  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  another;  and  by  this  rail- 
way, an  equalized  value  of  them,  at  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  &c.  will  be  nearly  produced.  It 
is  supposed  that  tt.e  toll  on  a ton  of  merchandize,  be- 
tween those  niaces,  will  be  only  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  which  is  about  equal  to  twenty-five  cent3  for  a 
barrel  of  flour — then  will  western  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ohio,  with  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  have,  as  it  were,  a mar- 


railway 

Wilton  to  Stockton,  a distance  of  twenty  five  miles, 
was  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  coals;  and  so  great 
is  the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  road  in  lowering 
the  expense  of  carriage,  that  coals  which  formerly 
sold  at  ISs.  per  ton,  in  Stockton,  are  now  sold  there 
for  15.9 • 6d.  The  railway  passes  through  Darlington, 
which  is  at  a distance  of  12  miles  from  Stockton, 
and  two  coaches  now  travel  the  road  daily,  conveying 
a very  great  number  of  passengers  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  per  mile  each.  The  vehicles  are  the  bodies 
of  six  old  inside  coaches,  placed  upon  new  and  low- 
er wheels,  fitted  for  railways.  They  are  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  which  often  draws  from  20  to  30  pas- 
sengers, at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  with  quite 
as  much  ease  a 3 a horse  moves  in  a gig,  the  traces 
being  generally  loose,  and  his  principal  eflort  being 
to  maintain  his  speed. 
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The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says,  the  steam  boat.  Lady 
Washington,  performed  a trip  from  that  city  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  and  returned  in  less  than  17  days— going 
in  that  time  2,500  milt-s.  [Two  thousand  six  hundred 
jniles! — What  is  the  length  of  ail  the  rivers  of  the 
west  navigable  by  steam  boats,  the  business  on  which 
may  have  its  chief  stopping-place  at  Baltimo/e,  by 
means  of  the  rail-way? — What  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  furnish  supplies,  and  be  supplied?  A Cin- 
cinnati paper,  of  February  25,  says— 


In  1810  our  population  was. • • • .2,320 

« 1813.... ...4,000 

“ 1819.... 10,283 

“ 18-24 12,016 

“ 1826 16,230 


« The  pork  business  of  this  city  is  equal  if  not  of 
greater  magnitude,  than  that  of  Baltimore;  and  is, 
perhaps,  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  This  will  appear  from  a reference  to  the  ta- 
ble of  exports,  and  from  the  fact  that,  between  the 
15th  of  November,  1826,  and  the  15th  of  February 
1827,  a period  of  three  months,  40,000  hogs  have 
been  packed  in  Cincinnati;  30,000  of  which  Were 
slaughtered  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  and 
10,000  brought  inivvagons  from  the  country  around  ”] 

Maryland.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  state  in  the 
preceding  article,  that  the  rail-road  bill  had  been 
passed  into  a law  by  the  legislature  of  the  state:  on 
the  10th  inst.  the  great  bill  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternal improvement  was  also  passed.  The  writer  of 
a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  “American,”  in  refers 
ence  to  this  bill,  says — Its  passage  is  a great  triumph 
for  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  It  gives  $500,000  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  on  the  condition  of  congress  subscribing 
for  10,000  shares.  It  gives  the  like  sum  of  $500,000 
to  the  Susqiiehannah  canal,  provided  8000  shares 
should  be  first  subscribed  by  bona  fide  subscribers. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  take  the 
start  in  the  field  of  greatness.  Let  her  people  put 
forth  all  their  strength — let  the  city  councils  unlock 
your  resources— you  will  have  your  rail-road  to  the 
west — your  Susquehannah  canal  to  the  north  and  west 
— the  treasures  of  three  millions  ©f  enterprising  peo 
pie  will  flow  into  your  lap,  and  Baltimore  will  yet 
become  the  first  city  of  the  union. 

The  prospect  before  us.  It  is  with  much  reluc- 
tance we  have  arrived  at  a belief,  that  the  ensuing 
election  of  a president  of  the  United  States  will  cause 
as  much  heat,  if  not  violence,  as  any  other  event  that 
ever  happened  in  our  country;  that  father  will  be  ar- 
rayed against  son,  and  son  against  father,  old  friends 
become  enemies,  and  social  intercourse  be  cruelly  in- 
terrupted, as  it  was  in  days  that  have  passed,  the  like 
of  which  we  hoped  never  to  witness  again.  It  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  enquire,  whence  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  a state  of  things — why  the  excitement  that 
already  prevails  among  politicians,  though  the  people 
are  still — why  the  heat  manifested  against,  and  the 
abuse  heaped  upon,  distinguished  gentlemen,  hither- 
to regarded  as  among  those  who  did  honor  to  their 
country  and  marked  the  character  of  the  age,  and 
whose  claims  to  the  most  exalted  standing,  for  private 
probity  and  public  worth,  were  never  questioned, 
until  party  had  conjured  up  its  chimeras  to  confound 
the  understandings  of  men  and  lead  them  into  captivi^ 
ty,  blindfolded  by  passion.  We  have  heard  much  about 
a “coalition”  on  one  side,  and  now  it  seems  there 
is  a -‘combination”  on  the  other — and  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  that  what  have  been  esteemed  as  great  essen- 
tial principles  of  policy,  are  about  to  be  set  aside,  if  not 
abandoned,  because  of  likes  and  dislikes,  the  lust  for 
power  and  mania  to  possess  influence.  We  look 
bn  aud  wonder  at  the  transformations-  of  the  charac- 


ter of  persons  and  of  the  fitness  of  things.  In  some 
cases,  in  different  places  and  inr  regard  to  different 
parties,  individuals  who  were  supposed  the  Wisest 
and  best,  the  most  discreet  or  patriotic  of  our  citi- 
zens, a little  while  ago,  are  now  spoken  of  a#  corrupt- 
ed and  base;  and  others  that  were  among  the  least 
approved  of  for  character,  discretion,  or  moral' 
worth,  are  exalted  into  beings  of  a very  superior  or- 
der; though  neither,  perhaps,  have  changed  their 
opinions  or  principles,  or,  in  any  respect,  prescribed!! 
new  rules  of  conduct  for  themselves.  Such,  howe- 
ver, is  the  necromancy  of  party  that  makes  men  atf  de- 
vils or  as  gods,  at  its  will — imputing  all  that  is  base  os 
claiming  all  that  is  excellent.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  these  things  are  permitted — that  thinking 
people  tolerate  them — that  persons  may  hot  keep' 
steadfast  to  their  own  opinions  without  committing 
violence  on  the  opinions  of  others— that  peffofiaf 
preferences  should  supercede  the  love  of  measures*’ 
and  the  resolution  to  put  up  or  put  down  individuals, 
swallow  up  every  consideration  of  right  and  of 
wrong  Accusation  on  the  one  side  begets  accusation* 
on  the  other — the  pride  of  opinion  is  roused,  and  rudtf 
and  rough  expressions  and  personal  reeontres  fol- 
low between  neighbors  and  others,  who1  realty m&tf 
not  differ  at  all  in  the  principles  which  govern  thera0 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  arena  abbtif 
to  be  opened,  for  we  cannot  become  gladiators— fight 
at  the  will  of  a master,  and  spare  ot*  kill  at  com- 
mand. We  shall  not  move  as  party  moves.  We  owfc 
no  more  allegiance  to  it  than  to  his  majesty  of  Con- 
go, or  any  other  dark  potentate  whatever.  We  shall! 
pursue  our  old  and  approved  course— and,  without 
violence,  support  those  measures  for  which  we  have? 
always  been  the  humble  but  zealous  advocates:  w®1 
are  not  of  the  spirit  that  willed  a failure  in  the  glo- 
rious  public  works  of  New  York,  and  would  that 
the  canals  should  have  been  nothing  more  than  “big 
ditches,”  because  the  makingof  them  might  redtauntf 
to  the  honor  of  an  individual  deeply  interested  itf 
their  success — nor  of  a temper  to  abandon  internal 
improvements  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic* 
industry,  to  carry  on  electioneering  projects  We^ 
cannot  give  up  principles  to  subserve  temporary  puiN 
poses;  and  if  others  are  ofl’ended  because  we  are  less 
flexible  than  themselves,  we  shall  not  turn  upon' 
our  heel  to  prevent  it.  Every  person  who  pursues 
one  steady  course,  becomes  fashionable  or  unfashion- 
able in  about  every  five  years  of  his  life,  with  differ- 
ent sets  of  persons;  he  is  alternately  approved  or 
blamed — and  some  are  always  offended,  because,  a&; 
the  times  change,  he  does  not  change  with  themv 
But  to  revert  to  the  subject  before  us — we  antici- 
pate scenes  of  political  exertion  and  political  vio- 
lence, in  many  of  the  states,  equal  to  any  which  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  There  will  be  sharp  struggles 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware*’ 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  much  stir  in  se- 
veral others;  and  we  fear  that  they  will  go  far  be-', 
yond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  that  degree  of 
mutual  respect  which  freemen  should  entertain  for 
their  fellows.  But,  as  out  of  almost  every  other  poli- 
tical convulsion  we  have  seen  or  felt— such  as  the 
contest  between  the  old  republican  and  federal  par- 
ties—the  election  in  the  house  of  representatives^ 
when  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  before  it  as  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency — the  long  embargo: — the  war 

— the  Missouri  question good  may  grow  out  of 

this.  The  people  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see 
that  their  business  has  beenpnore  than  once.neglected, 
to  cause  or  prevent  the  second  election  of  a president. 
Besides,  they  may  become  disgusted  even  with  their 
own  violence  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  and  Seriously 
enquire  what  good  can  result  from  such  proceedings 
— and  find  out,  perhaps,  that  the  election  of  a presi- 
dent is  of  far  less  individual  or  public  importance, 
than  a good  understanding-  with  their  neighbors  anl 
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a good  feeling  between  the  state?.  Then  they  will 
look  out  for  a remedy  whn  h shall,  in  a less  or  greater 
degree,  pretext  the  recurrence  of  these  contests  of 
opinion  *v»d  struggles  for  power — which,  we. think,  is 
ima'chango  ofi> the  constitution,  so  that  a president 
shall  be  elected  for  sis  or  eight  years,  and  forever 
thereafter  be  . ineligible.  We  shall  press  this  matter 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  according  to  the  best 
means- that  we  have— believing  that  it  is  highly  im- 
portant t»tbefpublic  welfare,  and  free  from  valid  ob- 
jections \BoHiical  feeling  will  not  be  restrained — 
party  cannot  be  extinguished;  we  would  not  destroy 
either,  but  ’brong^ihem  both  more  and  more  under 
consiit4itipnal>  regulation,  without,  however,  at  all  pre- 
▼fcoting  their  exertion  on  necessary  occasions.  We 
would  ha**;  *>ur  presidents  to  be  resolute  in  their  ex- 
ecution of  ’ the  laws,  uninfluenced  by  the/ear  of  of- 
lehding^and i our  senates  and  houses  of  representa- 
tives  tree  fntm  these  temporary  and  disgusting  fac- 
tions with?  which  electioneering  may  fill  them.  WTe 
Ej^ak  generally,  and  without  reference  to  the  present 
or'atfy  other  particular  period — but  we  know  that  we 
apeak  rightfully.  Human  nature  must  be  taken  as 
we  find  it,  though  efforts  to  improve  it  should  not  be 
wanting;  but  when  we  carefully  investigate  the  me- 
tilings,  there  are  few  of  us  that  will  not  be 
surprised  at  our  own  zeal  on  some  occasions,  and 
aftttye  wantof  it  on  others  of  much  greater  interest  to 
ourselves.  We  oftentimes  see  hundreds  of  persons  as 
if  standing  prepared  to  risk  life  itself,  to  elect  some 
omfcffhangsnaa”  of  a county,  or  sheriff,  while  they 
eSMbit:* W perfect  indifference  as  to  the  choice  of 
those  who  fire  to  make  the  laws  by  which  the  sheriff 
shall  be-governed!  Thus,  also,  we  have  it,  in  Balti- 
more, about  the  election  of  mayor.  Our  contests 
a ve  carried  on  as  though  vitality , itself,  depended  on 
the  reaulffvand  persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
nothing.to.bope  for,  neglect  their  business  and  their 
f&TnUiCS’to'  electioneer — feeling  is  excited  and  judg- 
mrentfisuspended. 

,1b  ia;thus  as  to  governors  of  states  and  presidents 
q£  theUfrited  States.  The  senate  is  a far  more  im- 
portant branch  of  the  delegated  power  than  the  pre- 
sident.- The  latter,  without  the  “advice”  of  the  form- 
er, ban  ffo  but  little — the  first  is  independent  of  the 
jast,  being,,  also  the  tribunal  before  which  he  may  be 
tried  But  the  election  of  the  senate  produces  no 
excitement  like  that  which  is  felt  in  electing  a presi- 
dents And  again — the  senate,  when  in  session,  daiiy 
acts  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  states ,*  and 
oBi-matters  of  the  very  greatest  moment,  such  as  the 
makingnofi  laws  and  ratification  of  treaties  To  this 
we  offer  no  objection: — out  because  that  the  house 
off, representatives  possibly  may , once  in  four  years, 
exert  power  as  it  is  evey  cay  exerted  in  the  senate, 
hf  shwea,  many  are  led  almost  to  “despair  of  the  re. 
ppniicl7>  We  ourselves  do  not  profess  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  perversities  alluded  to — 
but  hope  Ah  at  we  have  begun  to  bring  them  into  par- 
tial -eeg-uiation,  and  would  encourage  all  to  take  “a 
v-iew  lofftke  whole  ground’-'  for  themselves. 

, W*a  Prospects.  The  following  is  an  extract 
off  a; letter  from  a gentleman  in  Europe  to  his  frieDd 
ia- Baltimore,  as  published  in  the  “Patriot.”  That 

_ .*&®Kcernipg  the  states  we  meet  with  the  following 
quotation,  prefixed  to  an  essay  in  a Georgia  paper, 
about* Jtile  matters  between  that  stale  and  the  gene- 
r.ai  government.  Comment  upoD  it  is  unnecessary — 
“Who  author ized  them,  (the  convention),  to  speak 
the  language  of  tee,  the  people,  instead  of  we  the 
states?  Stales  are  characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a 
OQtsfederation.  if  the  ^tates  be  not  the  agents  of  this 
compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated  national 
government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states.”. — Pa- 
mcjc  'flMnry  in  the  Virginia  Debates, 


the  British  government  is  quite  willing  to  breed  a 
war  on  the  continent  of  Europe — that  it  is  needed 
for  the  preservation  of  her  systems  of  taxation,  and 
to  keep  up  the  supremacy  of  her  scientific  power, 
we  certainly  believe,  and  have  repeatedly  endeavored 
to  demonstrate;  but  that  a quarrel  will  be  kicked  up 
with  the  United  States  we  rather  doubt,  as  its  inevi- 
table effect  would  be  to  change  our  system  offpolicy, 
in  the  complete  establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures and  the  eternal  exclusion  of  ail  British  produc- 
tions, ufiless  exchanged  with  us  on  terms  of  perfect, 
unquestioned  reciprocity.  Such  a war,  unprovoked 
on  our  part,  might  be  for  our  future  interest;*  but 
cannot  benefit  Great  Britain. 

“My  unconquerable  persuasion  is,  that  war  must 
break  out  ere  long,  and  that  France  and  England 
must  be  parties.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  Eng- 
land to  involve  us  some  way  or  other.  I know,  that 
a policy  to  this  effect  has  been  agreed  on  and  laid 
down  in  England  several  years  ago,  as  the  policy  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  us,  whenever  any  new 
war  should  occur  There  was  a policy  adopted  then 
and  it  will  be  followed,  not  to  allow  us  to  enjoy  a 
profitable  neutrality,  and  to  re-become  the  factors  of 
the  world.  They  will  move  every  spring  to  deprive 
us  of  another  indefinite  term  of  progressive,  unex- 
ampled prosperity. — They  will  not  allow  a renewal  of 
Jonathan’s  thrifty,  nourishing  system  of  paddling  his 
own  canoe,  and  picking  up  grist  ail  over  the  mill- 
ponds of  the  world,  and  of  effecting,  in  some  twenty 
years,  what  other  nations  have  required  centuries  to 
accomplish.  I tell  you  my  good  friend,  I know  this. 
England  will  have  enough  on  her  hands  in  Europe, 

I and  1 shall  not  be  surprised,  if  under  her  present 
j pressure,  she  may  be  in  earnest  in  accommodating 
i every  cause  of  difference  with  the  United  States — 
indeed,  I have  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  will. 

“There  must  be  war — all  Europe  is  alive  for  it — 
especially  the  French;  they  are  indignant  at  Mr  Can- 
ning’s audacious  language  m his  afterwards  subdu- 
ed and  mitigated  speech.  The  English  are  detest- 
ed every  where  on  the  continent,  and  no  where  more 
than  in  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  ask  the  British 
officers,  what  the  devil  brought  you  here?  Who 
wants  the  English  to  be  meddling  in  our  affairs?  You 
may  be  assured  that  the  Portuguese  neither  under- 
stand nor  want  Don  Pedro’s  constitution.  The  Eng- 
lish are  as  well  aware  of  that  as  are  the  French  or 
Spaniards.  Again  i say  there  will  be  war.” 

Commerce  of  the  West.  A Cincinnati  paper  of 
the  12th  in9t.  notices  the  arrival  at  and  departure 
from  that  port,  of  twenty  one  different  steam  boats, 
of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  tons,  during  the  preceding  week.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  new  vessels,  of  from  300  to 
400  tons,  fitted  up  in  the  best  and  most  approved 

*But  what  would  become  of  the  revenue?  some 
may  demand.  Who  pays  the  money  into  the  treasury- 
now?  we  ask  in  return.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  answer,  and  they  would  only  have  it  to  pay 
still — with  this  great  advantage,  that  they  would  pay 
less,  because  of  the  perfect  knowledge  they  would 
have  of  what  they  paid,  instead  of  being  cheated,  as 
they  are,  by  the  present  system;  and  they  would  pay 
according  to  political  power,  and  fulfil  the  design 
of  the  framers  of  our  constitution.  From  the  time 
of  our  earliest  political  reflection  until  this  day,  we 
have  had  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  though 
all  the  world  should  be  against  it,  we  shall  maintain 
it — that  the  safety  of  a republic  is  the  complete  hi ow- 
ledge  and  feelings  of  the  people  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  their  magistrates;  and  it  is  a principle  too,  in  our 
ethics,  that  it  is  a wrong  against  liberty  and  liberil 
ideas,  to  effect,. indirectly,  what  those  to  be  acted  upon 
would  directly  reject;  th^l  is t honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
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manner,  and  some,  indeed  splendidly  finished  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers.  Two  of  them  are 
said  to  be  “of  the  finest  boats  in  the  world,”  and  so, 
no  doubt,  they  are  The  following  may  partially 
shew  the  character  and  amount  of  the  trade  carried 
on  with  these  boats.  The  “Fame”  from  Pittsburg , 
is  thus  noticed:  “She  arrived  with  a full  cargo 
part  of  which  consisted  of  102  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
about  80  ton3  of  grape  shot,  for  the  United  States  navy. 
Her  upper  deck  was  entirely  filled  with  empty  hogs- 
head* a .d  casks,  belonging  to  a house  in  Pittsburg,  senv 
to  New  Orleans  to  be  filled  with  a return  cargo  of 
molasses.  It  is  found  to  be  much  cheaper  to  have  the 
casks  made  at  Pittsburg  and  pay  their  freight  to  New 
Orleans,  than  to  purchase  them  at  the  latter  place  ” 

[The  navy  supplied  with  cannon  from  Pittsburg!] 

Printer  to  the  senate  The  following  is  given 
in  the  “ National  Journal  ” as  the  vote  of  the  senators 
present  on  electing  a winter  for  that  body. 

For  Duff  Green , editor  of  the  Telegraph — Messrs. 
Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler,  Dickerson,  Ea- 
ton, Findlay,  Hayne,  Johnston  of  Ky.,  King,  M’Kin- 
]ey,  Macon,  Randolph,  Reed,  Ridgeley,  Rowan, 
Smiih  of  Md  , Smith  of  S C.,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbury — 23 

Fcr  (jialesSf  Seaton , editors  of  the  National  Intelligen 
ctr — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligay, 
Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnston  of  Lou.  Kane,|{Knight,  Marks, 
Mills,  Noble,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Siisoee, 
Seymour,  Thomas — 22. 

Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Cobb  voted  for  neither,  and 
Mr.  Willey  was  absent. 

Greek  supplies.  The  ship  Chancellor,  capt.  Ba- 
ker, has  cleared  at  New  York  for  Napoli  di  Romania, 
with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  Greeks.  Mr  Miller,  of 
Vermont,  who  has  passed  several  years  in  Greece, 
goes  out  in  the  vessel.  He  will  have  the  charge  of  the 
supplies,  and  pay  attention  to  their  distribution.  The 
cargo,  say9  the  New  York  Gazette,  is  worth  about 
$18,000,  including  the  freight  and  insurance,  which 
have  been  paid,  it  consists  principally  ot  corn  meal, 
flour,  rice,  and  the  like  articles  A second  vessel  will 
be  despatched  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  in  which 
lieut  Carpenter,  of  the  United  States’  navy,  who  has 
ju9t  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  station,  will  go 
as  agent. 

Colonization.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  has 
passed  an  act  appropriating  one  thousand  dollars,  an- 
' ually,  to  the  objects  of  the  colonization  society — to 
wit,  the  transportation  and  comfort  of  such  free 
persons  of  color  as  shall  voluntarily  emigrate  to  Af- 
rica, 6cc.  It  passed  the  house  of  delegates  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  senate  8 to  4. 

Extinction.  The  new  republic  of  Texas,  alias 
Fredemia , has  been  dissolved,  by  a body  of  republi- 
cans from  St.  Antonio— supposing  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  country  belonged  to  the  “United  States  of 
Mexico!”  The  objection  of  the  Fredonians  to  the 
Mexican  government  wa9,  that  it  would  not  admit 
of  slavery.  We  are  glad  that  power  has  been  exerted 
in  our  ueighbor  to  preserve  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 

Noble  conflagration.  Six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  Kentucky  Commonwealth’s  bank  paper, 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  at  Frankfort,  the  16th 
ult.  in  pursuance  of  a resolve  of  the  legislature. 
This  makes  in  all,  $},4'3,000.  There  yet  remains  on 
hand,  $500,000 — leaving  about  $800,000  in  pircula- 
tion  unredeemed. 

[We  have  a little  of  this  “money,”  which  we 
iiiould  be  glad  to  have  conflagrated — “by  authority.”  j 


It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  pape* 
of  the  Kentucky  banks  now  forms  but  a small  part 
of  the  circulation  of  thestate,  and  is  rather  an  article 
of  special  tratfic  than  as  having  a fixed  value  as  money. 
It  is  chiefly  kept  to  pay  debts  due  to.  the  bank,  and  will 
be  quietly  and  happily  retired  in  its  proper  season,  if 
ihe  present  excellent  policy  is  persevered  in.  Vio* 
lent  measures  we  have  always  oppoaed^as  well  those, 
which  began  the  “relief  system”  and  the  baDks,  a$ 
that  which  would  have  suddenly  destroyed  either*. 
At  present,  there  is  no  section  of  tjie  uniqn  that  has 
a better  circulating  medium,  than  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri — ve^ed  s^.  they  shave 
been  with  manufactories  of  paper-^Ou®/*] 

Law  intelligence.  We  learn  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Palladium,  that  the  case  of  Chas.  L.  Smith  vs*, 
Lewis  P.  Franks,  the  editor  of  the  “Independent  Ba- 
lance,” for  a libel  published  in  that  paper  agains| 
Mr  Smith,  was  tried  and  determined  on  Thursday 
at  Nisi  Prius,  before  Judge  Duncap.  The  jury  gayq 
the  exemplary  verdict  of  ten  thousand  .dollars  damages 
for  the  plaintiff,  being  the  whole  ampunt  ciairned  iii 
plaintiff’s  declaration. 

The  susquehannah.  The  following  facts  are  atatp 
ed  in  the  “Patriot”  of  the  8th  idst.tq  sbew  the  impor- 
tance if  the  Susquehannah,*  not,  quly  to  Baltimore 
and  Pennsylvania  but  to  the  western  jWt  of  New. 
York.  They  shew  also,  that,  however  .advantage- 
ous the  great  New  York  canal  mqy^ejjL-q  York*, 
it  never  can  take  from  Baltimore  entail)  portion 
of  the  trade  and  produce  s he, . jApsy  d yes  from 
the  very  fields  and  villages  through : it  pass- 

es: Three  ai  ks,  averaging  160  tons  ennb  eacjb,  loaded 
with  whiskey,  pork.  &c.  left  0\yegovl>L.  V.  on  Fri- 
day last,  at  3 P.  M.  aud  arrived  at ilavre  de  Grace 
on  Monday*  evening  The  owuur^l^r.  Thompson, 
an  enterprising  merchant  of,  lt^ca,  N;  T.  ,on  th^ 
Cayuga  Lake,  arrived  in  this  city  pn  Tuesday  even- 
ing. a distance  of  315  miles,  in  four  days.  The  pr<K 
duce  was  raised  cn  the  borders,  pf  tne.New  York  ca* 
na).  The  same  gentleman  perfumed  the  same  trip 
last  March— sold  part  of  his  . cargo,  ip  BaltiriiOrp^ 
went  to  Charleston  with  the  remainder  of  his  cargo, 
took  the  avails  to  N.  York  and  bought  his  goods,  kno 
arrived  at  Albany  at  the  time  Jive  first  boat  reached 
Albany  through  the  great  New  York  canal  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  New  York  canal  is  not  clear- 
ed of  ice  till  about  the  first  of  May— this  shows  the 
advantage  the  Susquehannah  gives  to  the  traders  of 
the  interior  of  New  York  to  ship  their  produce  for 
the  Baltimore  marked 

Pennsylvania.  Ilarnsburgy  March?.  On  Wednes- 
day last,  Mr.  Lehman,  chairman. of  the  committee  on, 
inland  navigation,  made  a report  accompanied  with  a 
bill,  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  to  the  base  of  the  Allegheny,  mountain,  on  th.fc 
east  and  West  side,  on  the  Juniata  route;  and  to  the 
New  York  state  line,  on  the  Susquehannah  route;  aod 
to  the  Sinemahoning,  on  the  west  branch  of  that  ri? 
ver;  also  providing  for  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Creek  feeder,  and  a canal  on  the  Pelaware 
river,  together  with  some  further  surveys  The  ap- 
propriation for  which  it  provides,  is  $1  2t)0,00Q  for 
this  year:  2,000  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered  ter 
be  printed,  600  of  which  in  the  German  language,  and 
the  bill  was  made  the  first  order  for  next  \Vpdo,esdayv 

*We  notice  a growing  practice  of  spelling  the 
name  of  this  noble  river,  without  the  final  h;— Sus- 
quehanna; against  which  we  would  respectfully  of- 
fer a protest.  The  final  letter  qualifies  the  sound  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  copipelsu  right  prpuuncia^ 
tion  of  the  word.  Many  of  the  Indian  names  ar& 
beautiful,  and  we  wish  them  preserved. 
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'Commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  compliance 
provisions  of  the  act  of  February  10,  1820, 
requiring  accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  com 
^Eaerce  of  th.e  United  States,  to  be  made  annually  to 
^agress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  mpde  a re- 
jp-oft  on  th.e  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
Staley  tor  the  year  ending  September  30,  1826,  ac 
^*n^ic:.ed  with  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  re- 
gister of  the  treasury.  The  report  embraces — 

" 1/ A general  statement  of  the  quantify  and  value 
pff  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
-tfpe  first  of  October,  1825/ to  the  30th  of  September, 

2.  A summary  statement  of  the  same. 

3.  A general  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
pf  domestic  articles  exported. 

4.  A general  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  foreign  articles  exported. 

f 6.  and  6.  Summary  statement  of  domestic  and  fo- 
reign articles  exported. 

7.  A general  statement  of  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
ca a-nd  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
grade  of  the  United  Slates. 

9.  A statistical  view  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  fhe  United  States. 

9.  A statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
^ach  state  and  territory,  and 

46/  A statement  of  the  tonnage  which  entered  ia- 
t©,  and  departed  from,  the  principal  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  lake  ports. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  imports 
during  the  year  .ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
have  amounted  to  $84,974,477;  of  which  amount 
$80,778,  120  were  imported  in  American  vessels,  and 
<$4,196  357,  in  foreign  vessels. 

That  the  expor's  have,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  $77,595,322,  of  which  $53,055,710  were 
<bf  domestic,  and  $24,539  612  of  foreign  articles.  That 
<sf  the  domestic  articles  $46  199,528  were  exported 
In  American  vessels,  and  $6,S56,182  in  foreign  ves- 
sels- and  of  the  foreign  articles  $23,353,988  were  ex- 
ported.in  the  American  vessels,  and  $1,185,624  in 
foreign  vessels.  That  942,206  tons  of  American 
shipping  entered  and,  .853,012  cleared  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  105,654  tons  of  foreign 
Shipping  entered,  and  99,417  cleared  during  the  same 
period. 

■ The  register  of  the  treasury  states,  that  the 
amount  of  registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  on  the  31st  Dec.  1825,  amounted  to  700,788 
That  the  enrolled  & licensed  tonnage  amount- 
ed to  657.8£9 

That  the  tonnage.of  fishing  vessels  amounted  to  64,424 

1,423,111 

As  appears  by  th.e  annual  statement  of  the  district 
^tonnage  of  the  United  States,  transmitted  from  this 
pffiee  od  the  10th  inst. 

The  register  further  states  that,  in  conformity  to 
ihe  10th  section  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  the  ar- 
ticles exported  have  been  valued  at  their  actual  cost, 
(Dr  th.e  value  they  bore  at  the  time  of  their  exporta- 
tion in  the  several  ports  from  which  they  were  ex- 
ported, and  that  the  articles  imported  were  valued  at 
their  actual  cost,  or  the  value  which  they  bore  in  the 
jforeigr)  port  from  which  they  were  exported  for  im- 
’ portation  into  tbc  United  §tatcs,  at  the  time  of  such 
(exportation,  free  of  any  subsequent  charges  what- 
ever. 

[This  report  shall  be  published  in  extenso  as 
psuah] 

American  manufactures.  From  the  Liverpool  Com- 
mercial Chronicle.  From  the  message  of  the  president, 
jt  appears  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods  in  the  United  States  are  becoming  very  ex- 
|£psiy©  ia  their  operations.  Mr.  Adams  states,  that 


one  cause  ol  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  for  the  current  year,  that  the  home  ma- 
nufactures have  lessened  the  demand  for  foreign  goods, 
arid  thus  the  duties  on  imports  have  decreased  ' Un- 
questionably it  is  rtjmost  dreadful  policy  inf  his  country  to 
continue  the  execrable  corn  taws,  and  so  prevent  that  in- 
terchange of  commodities  with  other  nations , which  would 
leave  our  manufacturing  greatness  unimpaired.  The 
Americans  are  on  the  right  plan  now:  unless  we  take 
American  flour,  she  will,  by  duties,  restrict  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  our  looms,  and  will  care- 
fully encourage  her  own.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Ame- 
rica will  feel  it  necessary  to  continue  the  protecting 
duties  in  favour  of  her  manufactures,  even  if  we  relax 
somewhat  the  rigour  of  our  system.  It  will  be  a long 
time  before  the  manufactures  of  America  will  be  ena- 
bled successfully  to  meet  us  in  foreign  markets.  We 
are  aware  that  very  large  quantities  of  calico,  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  have  been  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  have,  in  some  places,  affected  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures:  the  appearance  and  character  of  the 
American  article  being  new  and  different  from  our 
own.  A week  or  two  since,  a merchant  in  this  town 
received  a pattern  of  the  goods;  they  w ere  sent  to  Man- 
chester. and  in  a few  days  a supply,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, but  better  in  quality,  was  sent  off  to  South 
America,  to  be  sold  at  a price  (yielding  due  profits  to 
all  concerned)  which  would  compel  the  manufactu- 
rer of  the  United  States  to  give  up  the  hope  of  compe- 
ting with  British  goods.  If  the  people  of  England  had 
fair  play;  if  the  industry  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
merchant’s  enterprise,  were  not,  in  a great  measure, 
absorbed  by  an  intolerable  taxation,  rendered  still 
more  oppressed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  our  financial 
system,  we  should  become  truly  the  “envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.” 

[We  have  italicised  a few  parts  of  the  preceding  ex- 
tract; but  the  whole  of  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
worth  a cart  load  of  the  resolutions  of  our  “chambers 
of  commerce” — allowance  being  made  for  the  natural 
John  Bullism  that  appears  in  it.] 

State  insolvent  law's — From  the  Jf.  Y American. 
The  annexed  view  of  the  effect  and  operation  of 
the  late  decision  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  state  insolvent  law's,  is  from  a 
source  entitling  it  to  full  authority — and  as  such  we 
give  it. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor , from  Washington,  dated 
Feb . 25. 

“ I have  made  it  my  business  since  I came  here, 
to  ascertain  what  has  really  been  decided  by  the  su- 
preme court,  at  their  present  session,  respecting  our 
state  insolvent  laws.  1 find  that  the  causes,  in  which 
the  question  arose,  respecting  the  validity  of  these 
laws,  were  argued  at  the  February  term,  1824,  by 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  Mr.  Haines,  in  favor  of 
their  validity,  and  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton 
against  it.  The  causes  were  continued  for  advise- 
ment, and  remained  undetermined  until  the  present 
session,  when  they  wrere  again  argued  by  Mr.  Ogden, 
Mr  Wirt,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Samp-, 
son,  for  their  validity,  and  Mr.  V/cbsler  and  Mr.  Whea- 
ton, against  it.  The  argument  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  power  of  establishing  bankrupt 
law's  was  exclusively  vested  in  congress;  and,  if  it 
were  not,  whether  a state  bankrupt  law,  in  force  at 
the  time  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  wa$  a law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution,  as  applied  to  such  debt. 
There  being  several  causes  on  the  calendar,  involv- 
ing the  same  questions,  the  court  relaxed  their  or- 
dinary rules,  and  permitted  more  than  four  counsel 
to  speak  After  a very  elaborate  argument,  and 
much  deliberation  by  the  judges,  their  opinions 
were  pronounced  a few  days  sinep.  Four  of  the 
bench,  judges  Johnson,  Washington,  Thompson  and 
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■ Trimble , delivered  their  separate  opinions  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  the  state  laws.  Chief  justice  Mar- 
shall delivered  the  opinion  of  himself  and  judges 
Story  and  Duvall , dissenting  from  the  majority  of 
the  court.  The  general  result  of  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  learned  judges,  establishes  the 
validity  of  the  state  laws,  as  respects  contracts  made 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  under  which  the  dis- 
charge was  obtained,  within  the  state,  and  where 
the  discharge  was  pleaded  within  the  state  courts, 
or  in  federal  courts  sitting  in  that  state.  But  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a discharge  on  debts 
contracted  in  another  state,  or  where  the  suit  is 
brought  in  another  state,  is  still  reserved.  It  will 
probably  be  decided  in  a few  days. 

Of  course,  the  state  insolvent  laws,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  contracts  in  existence  when  the  law  was 
passed,  are  declared  void,  except  as  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  person  from  imprisonment. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  March  14. 

A final  disposition,  we  learn,  was  made  yesterday, 
in  the  supreme  court,  of  the  various  questions 
arising  under  state  insolvent  laws,  which  have  been 
so  repeatedly  argued,  and  so  long  under  advisement. 
The  result,  is,  that  where  the  contract  is  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  law,  and  is  made  between  citizens  of 
the  state  where  the  law  exists,  a discharge  under 
such  law  is  a valid  defence:  so  also,  if  made 
with  the  citizen  of  another  state,  if  such  citizen 
shall  choose  to  sue,  and  the  cause  proceed  to  judg- 
ment in  the  courts  of  the  state  where  the  law  exists. 
But  if  the  contract  be  made  between  a citizen  of 
the  state  where  the  law  exists  and  the  citizen  of  an- 
other state,  the  party  claiming  under  the  contract 
may  sue  in  his  constitutional  forum,  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  a discharge  under  a state  in- 
solvent law  will  not  bar  the  action.  As  to  contracts 
made  before  the  passage  of  such  laws,  our  readers 
are  aware  that  they  are  not  held  subject  to  the  ope- 
ration of  those  laws,  even  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state. 

More  of  “state  rights.”  Alexander  Brown  and 
others  vs.  The  state  oj  Maryland.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
on  Monday  (says  the  Baliimore  Gazette)  that  this  case, 
which  was  argued  a few  days  since  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Meredith,  in 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  and  by  Mr.  Ta- 
ney and  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  for  the  state  of  Maryland, 
has  been  decided.  This  cause  has  excited  much  in- 
terest:— it  involved  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a law  passed  by  our  legislature  in  1821,  which 
required  all  importers  of  foreign  merchandize,  and 
other  wholesale  venders,  to  take  out  an  annual  license 
to  sell,  for  which  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  exact- 
ed. The  impolicy  of  such  a law,  in  its  effects  upon 
the  commercial  interests  of  Baltimore,  was  so  obvi- 
ous, as  to  induce  a strenuous  opposition  to  its  pas- 
sage, on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  this  city.  That 
opposition,  however,  was  fruitless.  Doubts  were  al- 
so entertained  of  its  constitutionality,  and  it  was  at 
length  determined  to  have  that  question  finally  settled. 
The  result  is,  that  the  law  has  been  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  coun- 
try, unconstitutional  and  void. 

[The  law  alluded  to  is  one  of  that  class  which  is 
perpetually  planning  to  tax  Baltimore  city , for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  stale  of  Maryland , and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  imposition  would  have  been  levied  upon  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  are  not  exceedingly  anxious  for 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  foreign  merchandize — 
but  to  have  admitted  the  constitutionality  of  this  law, 
would  have  been  to  commit  the  “ regulation  of  com- 
7iie?ce”  to  the  individual  states,  though  expressly  given 
tip  to  the  United  States.] 


British  West  Indies.  The  London  Courier  of 
24th  Jan.  remarks — 

“ The  recently  published  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  drawn  the  public 
attention  more  directly  to  our  own  West  India  pos- 
sessions: and  the  policy  of  the  British  government, 
so  explicitly  developed  by  Mr.  Canning,  evinces 
the  importance  attached  to  the  preservation  of  that 
extensive  branch  of  our  commerce. 

“ While,  indeed,  England  says  to  America,  what 
you  ask  of  us,  must  be  conceded,  if  conceded  at  all, 
as  a boon  or  favor,  and  not  recognized  as  a subject 
of  negotiation:  and  America  replies,  we  seek  it,  not 
as  a favor,  which  we  neither  ask  nor  desire,  but  as  a 
matter  of ‘equal  reciprocity  and  good  will,’  we  see 
little  chance  of  a conciliatory  arrangement.” 

The  annexed  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a 
long  article  in  the  Paris  Journal  du  Commerce,  of 
January  29th,  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  difficul- 
ties between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  relative 
to  the  colonial  trade. 

“The  commerce  of  the  British  colonies,  which 
consists  of  merchandize  of  great  bulk,  has,  with  re- 
ference to  the  American  shipping,  a commercial 
value  far  superior  to  the  objects  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  gives  employment  to  a large  number  of 
vessels  and  sailors,  and  this  explains  the  care  which 
England  takes  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the 
trade,  and  transfer  its  advantages  to  the  maratime 
nations  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  putting  in  force  the  prin- 
ciple announced  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  pariiamentas 
one  of  the  basis  of  the  actual  policy  of  Great  Britain 
— To  weaken  the  United  States  and  give  power  to 
their  natural  rivals.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject, 
in  our  opinion,  merits  the  attention  of  civilians.” 

Nelson’s  Quebec  Gazette  observes — “If  the  United 
States  retaliate  upon  Great  Britain  by  interdicting 
all  intercourse  with  the  English  colonies  of  this  con- 
tinent, it  is  clear  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  the  most 
sprious  consideration  to  Canada.  Probably,  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  65  000  bbls.  of  ashes  ex- 
ported in  1825  from  Quebec,  were  of  American  pro- 
duction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  40,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  of  the  pork  and  beef, 
and  perhaps  of  the  staves.  The  first  of  these  arti- 
cles formed  in  the  year  in  question  full  a third  of 
the  value  of  all  our  exports;  add  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  articles  and  the  portion  of  the  United 
States  produce  exported  from  Quebec,  in  1825,  was 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  equal  to  the  value  of  one  half 
of  all  our  exports  To  prevent  the  interdiction  of 
this  trade  is  a matter  of  great  concern  to  Lower 
Canada;  it  is  equally  a matter  of  concern  to  Great 
BrilaiD.  While  questions  are  agitated  which  affect 
the  existence  of  one  half  of  our  trade,  it  is  meet 
that  we  be  alert.  Lower  Canada  has  lost  more  than 
any  other  British  colony  by  apathy,  by  neglect.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Cana- 
das with  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  represented 
to>the  English  ministry,  so  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
looked in  finally  settling  the  British  colonial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States. 

[The  preceding  very  nearly  shews  the  amount  of 
the  matter  in  dispute.  We  ask  no  favors,  but  claim 
“reciprocity;”  and  the  American  people  will  meet 
regulation  with  regulation,  as  they  are  quite  willing 
to  admit  of  a free  trade  to  others  who  will  admit  of 
a free  trade  with  them.  But  we  are  too  old  to  have 
conditions  imposed  upon  us,  without  retaliating  them. 
We  are  a3  independent  of  Great  Britain  as  Great  Bri- 
tain is  independent  of  U3.  We  owe  her  no  alle- 
giance.] 

Though  congress  refused  or  neglected  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  president  spe- 
cially recommended  it  to  their  attention,  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  there  is  every  reason  to  bidieve 
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that  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  touching 
the  colonial  trade,  and  also  to  determine  the  un- 
settled boundary  lines,  are  in  a fair  way  of  being 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Mr.  Randolph,  having  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  the 
steam  boat,  was  invited  to  a public  dinner  which  he 
declined,  as  follows: 

Norfolk,  March  5th,  1827. 

Gentlemen — I beg  you  to  accept  for  yourselves  and 
to  convey  to  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
the  assurance  of  my  deep  sense  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  this  unlooked  for  mark  of  their 
consideration.  It  is  a subject  of  painful  regret  to 
me  that  the  very  infirm  state  of  my  health  obliges 
me  to  decline  an  honor,  the  recollection  of  which  I 
shg.ll  always  cherish  with  pride,  although  I am  sen- 
sible that  I have  no  claim  to  it,  except  an  honest  zeal 
in  maintaining  the  principles,  which  we  hold  in  com- 
mon, and  upon  the  preservation  of  which  depends 
all  that  can  make  even  our  country  itself  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  freemen. 

I am,  gentleman,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

To  Robt.  B.  Stark,  Walter  F.  Jones,  M.  Cook,  Al- 
bert Allmand,  J.  W.  Murdaugh,  Geo.  Kennon,  Esqrs. 

[He  has  since  partaken  of  a public  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond, of  which  as  well  as  of  those  lately  given  at  the 
same  place  to  Messrs  Floyd  and  Tyler,  we  shall  in- 
sert an  account— as  soon  as  we  can.^ 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Saunders.  Having  publish- 
ed the  notes  which  passed  between  those  gentlemen, 
it  seems  proper  that  we  should  state  the  cause  which 
led  to  their  difference;  which  we  find  thus  stated  in 
the  New  York  American,  and  we  believe  it  is  substan- 
tially true  — “Gen.  Saunders  is  the  person  whose  re- 
solution on  the  public  printing  has  made  so  much  talk 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  from  North  Ca- 
rolina:— Mr.  Wright  is  from  Ohio.  The  cause  of  of- 
fence we  believe  was,  gen,  Saunders,  after  launching 
anathemas  against  all  office-seekers,  office-holders, 
and  others  livingupoh  the  “public  crib,”  was  remind- 
ed in  the  house,  by  Mr.  Wright,  that  he,  the  aforesaid 
Saunders,  had  very  recently  sought  to  fasten  his  teeth 
in  the  “public  crib,”  in  the  shape  of  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  for  which  office  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  applicant.  Mr.  Wright,  referring 
to  Mr.  S’s  disappointment,  and  to  his  resolution  call- 
ing on  Mr.  Clay  for  his  reasons  for  removing  certain 
printers,  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be  so  amend- 
ed, as  also  to  ask  from  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  their  reasons  for  having  appointed  another  per- 
son Clerk.”  • ■ ’ 

Spain.  We  have  a copy  of  a long  article,  said  to 
be  the  private  exposition  of  Fedro  Inguenso,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  primate  of  all  Spain,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, oh  the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  Whether 
it  i3  or  is  n6t  genuine,  is  doubtful;  we  think  that  it  is  j 
not — not  because  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  ii  at 
the  head  of  the  “ apostolicals”  or  fire  and  faggot  “ re- 
ligionists” of  Spain,  but  for  the  reason  that:  there  marquis  de  Langle,  in  his  travels  in  Spain,  thus  de- 


quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  fattest  priest  of  an  established 
church,  and  those  of  all  established  churches  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  sort  of  traffickers  in  things  of  this 
kind,  “quoting  scripture”  to  sanction  every,  or  any, 
species  of  violence  which  may  tend  to  support  their 
own  supremacy — “the  world  and  the  flesh;”  but  we 
shall  not  give  it  a place  until  we  are  better  assu- 
red of  its  authenticity;  then,  however,  it  will  become 
a paper  of  considerable  interest  to  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  furnish  a 
useful  lesson  to  all,  the  pious  and  the  good. 

There  are  many  reports,  however,  that  the  priests  of 
Spain  are  so  zealous  for  war,  that  they  have  agreed 
to  part  even  with  their  money  and  means  to  carry  it 
on.  If  so,  they  must  suppose  that  “their  craft”  is  in 
imminent  danger,— that  there  is  a fear  of  their  being 
brought  back  unto  their  rightful  state  of  teachers  and 
ministers  of  a merciful  and  long-suffering  God, 
“ whose  ways  are  ways  of  peace,”  instead  of  lording 
it  over  the  consciences  and  purses  of  their  fellow  men. 
They  are  a powerful  body,  as  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Gazette  will  show. 

In  most  of  the  speculations  we  have  hitherto  seen 
on  the  probable  policy  of  Spain,  as  regards  Portugal, 
and  the  interference  of  England  in  regulating  her  af- 
fairs, it  has  been  doubted  whether  she  could  find 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a single- 
handed  contest  against  Portugal  and  her  powe  .1 
ally.  From  some  statements  we  haye  seen  in  tne 
British  papers  brought  by  the  late  arrival,  it  seems 
Spain  is  not  so  destitute  of  pecuniary  resources  a.~- 
has  been  generally  imagined.  It  is  believed  that  as 
the  war  against  the  liberal  institutions  of  Portugal, 
would  be  a “holy  war”  the  Spanish  clergy  would  no 
doubt  furnish  some  of  the  means  necessary  to  dis- 
charge jts  expenditures.  One  of  the  London  papers 
furnishes  a statement,  which,  if  correct,  makes  the 
income  of  the  clergy  of  Spain  double  that  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  The  estimate  runs  thus: 

Income  of  the  Spanish  clergy. 

Tithes  an dprimicias 

Fees  ( derechos  de  eslola ) 

Alms 


.Livings  (congrua) 

Produce  of  the  church  lands 


HO.900,000 

110,000 

1,950,000 

1,000,000 

600.000 


413, 660, 000 

To  this  schedule  the  following  observations  are  ap- 
pended: 

“With  such  means  as  these  of  carrying  on  a war, 
and  with  the  influence  which  the  clergy  possesses 
over  the  population,  Ferdinand,  even  single  handed, 
may  harrass  Portugal  and  put  England  to  an  enor- 
mous expense.3? 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  remarks,  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  is  still  immense  wealth  in 
the  Spanish  cathedrals  and  convents,  both  exposed 
and  concealed,  although  Napolean  and  the  Spanish 
cortes  may  have  made  free  with  the  treasures  of  the 
churches.  In  former  days  the  wealth  and  treasures 
in  these  temples  were  so  enormous  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  mai  velIou3tiess  of  the  Arabian  tales.  The 


is  no  manner  pointed  out  by  which  this  private  paper 
lias  been  made  public,  or  reason  to  believe  that  Fer-  j 
dinand  and  fiis  ministers  are  prepared  for  an  open 

avowal  of  the  sentiments  which  it  contains.  The  ( are  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver;  and  the  trea- 


scribes  the  treasure  of  “Notre  dame  du  Pilier 
“The  temples  of  Madrid,  are  extremely  magnifi- 
cent; the  wainscot^  the  altars,  and  the  vaulted  roofs. 


archbishop  is  made  lustily  to  cant  about  his  being ! surea  contained  in  the  vestries  would  be  sufficient  to 


„ “ minister  of  the  most  High,”  the  “ subject  of  a Ca- 
tholic king,”  whose  cause  is  “ the  cause  of  God,”— to 
talk  about  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  and  to  send  tho  Lu- 
therans down  below , for  their  “ipfernal  malice,”  on  ac- 
count of  the  “triumph  of  truth” — “the  enemies  of 
the  true  church,”  ami  of  bis  hatred  to  England,  &c. 
and  as  exhorting  “his  majesty”  do  war;  and  stimulat- 
ing “all  Christians  to  commence  a new  crusade,”  in 
defence  of  “holy  religion, ” &c.  &e.  The  thing  is 


build  a superb  town.-  After  the  battle  of  Saragossa, 
Lord  Stanhope  (who  commanded  the  English)  went  to 
sec  the  treasure  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Column.  He 
said,  on  coming  out  from  the  church,  ‘if  the  treasures 
of  all  the  soyereigns  of  Europe  were  collected  together 
they  would  hot  be  worth  the  half  of  this.3  This  trea- 
sure is,  in  fact,  considered  the  richest  in  the  world. 
It  contains  four  angels,  of  silver,  whose  wings  are  of 
gold,  ornamented  with  stars  of  sapphire.  The  crown  • 
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of  the  Virgin  is  of  massive  gold-,  her  necklace,  brace- 
lets, and  the  ornaments  of  her  head,  are  valued  at  fif 
ty  millions.  There  is,  in  the  treasury,  an  infinite 
number  of  heads,  arms,  and  legs  of  gold  and  silver, 
given  to  the  virgin  as  rewards  for  the  miracles  she  has 
performed.  It  also  contains  a hundred  and  ninety- 
five  lamps  of  silver,  and  the  same  number  of  chande- 
liers and  censers.  But  all  these  riches  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  canopy  which  is  used  to 
carry  the  host  on  the  day  of  the  Fete-Dieu.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  sun  and  his  rays  is  as  large  as  one 
of  the  wheels  of  my  cabriolet  The  rays  are  of  mas- 
sive gold,  and  covered  with  emeralds.  The  chalice  j 
is  on  a pedestal  of  silver  three  feet  high.  The  whole 
canopy  weighs  five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  placed 
on  a gilt  stand.  No  jeweller  or  goldsmith  has  ever 
been  able  to  estimate  this  canopy.  It  was  a present 
of  the  archbiship  of  Seville.  Every  one  wonders  how 
this  archbiship  amassed  such  enormous  wealth, but  it 
has  since  been  known  that  one  of  his  brothers  who 
died  in  Peru,  left  him  immense  sums  of  money. 

[Long  deferred  article.] 

Elections  and  electioneering.  Calculations  be- 
gin to  abound  -as  to  the  result  of  the  next  presidential 
election,  and  both  Mr.  Adams  and  gen.  Jackson  are 
elected  by  large  majorities! 

Mr.  Powhatan  Ellis,  lately  of  the  senate,  has  been 
elected  a senator  of  the  United  States  from  Mississippi , j 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Reed.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a I 
“decided  friend”  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  so  we  alsoj 
believe  is  Mr.  Reed.  At  a dinner  given  to  Mr.  Ellis  | 
at  Vicksburg,  Miss,  in  December  last,  he  avowed' 
himself  the  friend  of  internal  improvements,  and  ■ 
shewed  that  he  had  voted  for  them  when  a member  of  ! 
the  senate.  At  that  dinner  the  following  was  among  \ 
the  regular  toasts: 

The  president  of  the  United  States — Wise  in  his! 
administration;  a terror  to  his  enemies  by  well  doing.  | 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson — His  name  speaks  volumes; ! 
his  deeds  speak  for  themselves. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States — May  they  have  1 
an  eye  to  measures,  and  not  to  men. 

Internal  improvement — the  strongest  cement  in  our 
national  fabric:  It  makes  strangers  neighbors. 

State  rights — All  Yankees:  “palsied  be  the  tongue 
that  draws  a distinction.” 

At  another  ballot  had  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts , E.  H.  Mills  received  119  votes, 
John  Mills  80,  VV.  C.  Jarvis  16 — scattering  4— so  E. 
H.  Mills  was  again  elected  by  the  house  In  the  se- 
nate, J.  Mills,  the  former  choice  of  that  body  was 
retired,  and  the  ballot  stood  thus — for  James  T.  Aus- 
tin 21,  E H.  Mills  13,  scattering  5;  and  so  J.  T.  Aus- 
tin was  elected  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 

In  Maine , the  senate  has  agreed  with  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  electing  A.  K.  Parris  a senator  of 
the  United  States  for  six  years,  in  the  place  of 
Holmes,  whose  period  of  service  expired  on  the  4th 
of  March  inst.  The  vote  was  for  A.  K.  Paris  11, 

J.  Holmes  1,  Mr.  Whitman  1,  Blank  1. 

In  Ohio,  Mr.  Ruggles  has  been  re-clected  a senator 
of  the  U.  States  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March 
inst.  The  vote  on  the  9lh  ballot  was,  for  Mr.  Rug- 
glcs  55,  Mr.  Silliman  45.  The  difficulty  that  attend- 
ed a choice  in  this  state  was  not  at  all  on  account  of 
politics,  and  the  State  Journal,  published  at  the  seat 
of  government,  says  that  all  the  candidates  proposed 
for  senator  “were  friendly  to  the  present  administra- 
tion;” this  is  the  third  time  that  Mr  Ruggles  has  been 
elected  to  bis  present  place  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  common  school  system  in 
Massachusetts — the  sinking  of  the  New  York  canals, 
or  the  tumbling- down  of  all  the  magnificently  useful 
bridges  in  Pennsylvania,  would  not  have  caused  as 
niuch  fecliDg  in  either  of  those  states,  as  the  non-| 


election  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  has  excited  in  a certain  portion  of  the  politic 
cians  of  Virginia.  This  feeling  may  be  partially  esti- 
mated from  what  gov.  Tyler  states  in  the  extract 
from  one  of  his  messages  which  we  give  below;  and 
a news  paper  published  at  Richmond  called  the  “Vir- 
ginia Jackson  Republican”  of  the  5th  ult.  was  cloth- 
ed in  mourning,  and  the  leading  editorial  article  be- 
gan thus:  “John  Tyler  identified  with  Henry  Clay.  We 
“ are  all  amazement! ! heart  sick!!  chop falVen!!  dumb!!'. 
“ Mourn,  Virginia!  mourn!!  for  you,  too,  have  your 
“ time-serving  aspirants,  who  press  forward  from  Mind 
“ to  round  on  the  ladder  of  political  promotion,  under 
“ the  disguises  of  republican  orthodoxy — while  they 
“ conceal  in  their  bosoms  the  lurking  dagger  with 
“ which,  upon  the  mature  conjuncture,  to  plunge  the 
“ Goddess  of  liberty  to  the  heart.'l'> 

This  tremendous  Jeremiad  seems  to  have  been  caus- 
edby  a report,  that  “shortly  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  house  of  representatives,”  Mr.  Tyler  writ 
a letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  “approving,  in  unqualified  terms, 
“ his  course  in  that  election,  and  congratulating  Mr. 
“ C.  and  the  country  on  the  result.”  We  have  not 
seen  a copy  of  thi9  letter  and  know  not  whether  any 
such  ever  was  written.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  is  sure- 
ly as  faithfully  wedded  to  what  are  called  “Virginian- 
doctrines”  as  ever  Mr.  Randolph  was,  and  he  can 
give,  by  far  the  most  powerful  support  to  them; 
hence,  being  ourselves  opposed  to  these  doctrines,  as 
urged,  iu  an  honest  conviction  in  our  own  minds, 
(the  only  rule  or  guide  which  we  have),  that  they  are 
ill-advised  and  \ijurious  to  the  whole  United  States, 
and  to  Virginia  particularly,  we  have  not  shewn  and 
did  not  feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  rejection 
of  Mr  R except  because  of  his  querulous  and  cap- 
tious doings  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  though  op 
the  highest  “authority,”  in  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,” 
he  had  been  pronounced  some  years  ago,  as  “a 
nuisance  and  a curse”  for  similar  doings  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  But  we  have  no  part  or 
lot  in  this  matter,  except  to  preserve  these  things  as 
curiosities. 

Governor  Tyler,  in  a communication  which  he 
lately  addressed  to  the  house  of  delegates,  announces 
his  prospective  resignation  of  his  present  office,  and 
the  assumption  of  his  new  one,  (senator  in  congress) 
in  the  following  terras: 

“j  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  com- 
munication affords,  of  relieving  the  general  assembly 
from  all  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  election  of  my 
successor  in  the  office  which  I now  hold,  by  announc- 
ing to  you  my  resignation  of  the  same  from  and  af- 
ter the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  with  the  intention 
of  entering  at  that  time  on  the  duties  of  the  highly 
responsible  station  recently  conferred  upon  me.  In 
anticipation  of  that  event,  permit  me,  sir,  through 
you,  to  teuder  to  the  house  over  which  you  preside, 
the  homage  of  my  most  sincere  thanks,  for  its  indul- 
gent kindness,  manifested  towards  me  through  the 
whole  period  of  my  official  service.  If  recent  oc- 
currences, over  which  I could  exercise  no  absolute 
control,  without  justly  subjecting  myself  to  reproach 
and  censure,  should  have  alienated  any  from  me,  or  em- 
bittered any  towards  me,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to  me  a 
source  of  regret.  But  my  course  of  conduct  through 
the  future  will  be  nothing  varied  by  this  considera- 
tion. The  principles  on  which  I have  acted,  with- 
out abandonment  in  any  one  instance,  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  in  congress  and  in  the  legislative  ball 
of  this  state,  will  be  the  principles  by  wbich  I will 
regulate  my  future  political  life;  keeping  them  con- 
tinually in  view;  yielding  them  neither  to  the  force 
of  circumstances  or  the  suggestion  of  expediency, 
and  thereby  seeking  to  promote  the  lasting  interests 
of  our  beloved  country,  if  I do  not  acquire  the  in- 
dividual confidence  of  Virginia,  I shall,  at  least,  have 
preserved  my  own  consis/ency,  and  secured  my  peace 
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of  mind  through  the  days  of  my  increasing  years  and 
in  the  hour  of  my  final  dissolution*” 

[IdJ^The  foregoing  items  were  prepared  several 
weeks  since,  and  are  now  inserted  for  preservation. 
Since  then,  the  following  correspondence  has  been 
published.]  — 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ENQUIRER. 

Richmond,  Feb.  14,  1827. 

Gentlemen: — You  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  let- 
ter from  governor  Tyler,  that  1 am  authorized  to  use 
the  statement,  received  in  the  envelope  of  that  letter, 
as  I may  please.  Public  curiosity  is  so  much  on  tiptoe 
in  relation  to  the  matters  contained  in  that  statement, 
that  I have  determined  to  gratify  all  desirous  to  be  in- 
formed of  them,  by  handing  over  for  publication  the 
letter  and  statement.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  pending  the  presidential  election,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  warm  and  devoted  advocate  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  in  ail  our  public  meetings  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  proclaim,  that,  Crawford  aside,  Mr.  Adams  was 
his  nest  choice. 

I remember  well  to  have  heard  Mr.  Tyler  speak  of 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  1 know  that  he, 
upon  many  occasions  among  our  constituents,  un- 
conditionally avowed  that  he  would  have  voted  with 
Mr.  Clay,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  char- 
ges of  bribery  and  corruption,  then  the  talk  of  the 
day.  I have  thought  it  proper  to  add  these  remarks, 
as  they  may,  in  some  measure,  remove  from  the 
minds  of  all  candid  men  the  charge  of  concealment, 
so  unkindly  made  by  the  public.  Yours  respectfully, 
ROBERT  DOUTHAT. 

Richmond , Tuesday , Feb . 13,  1827. 

My  dear  sir: — I have  esteemed  it  peculiarly  proper 
to  convey  to  you  the  enclosed  paper,  since  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  stand  on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy 
with  you  from  the  first  of  our  acquaintance;  and, 
more  especially,  since  you  are  intimately  acquainted 
■with  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  on  political  sub- 
jects, which  I may  have  entertained  since  the  origin 
of  our  acquaintance.  Upon  none  have  you  more  dis-  j 
tinctly  understood  me,  than  in  relation  to  the  late  pre- 
sidential election  and  the  principal  actors  on  that  in- 
teresting occasion.  To  you  i made  known  the  fact  of 
my  having  written  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  a day  or  two  after  * 
I had  done  so;  and  with  you,  along  with  many  others 
of  my  friends,  it  was  my  fortune,  while  differing  in  I 
some  measure  on  certain  political  topics,  to  avow  j 
openly,  often  before  the  public,  the  reasons  for  my  con-  i 
victions-  Do  with  the  enclosed  whatsoever  you  may 
please.  Such  destination  as  you  may  give,  will  en-  j 
lirely  satisfy,  Your  friend  and  .servant, 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Rob"t.  DoutHat,  Esq. 

The  well  established  respectability  of  the  editors  of  | 
the  Enquirer  renders  any  statement  of  a fact  on  their 
own  responsibility  worthy  of  notice — and  I readily  j 
concede  that  if  they  fall  into  any  error,  such  error  ' 
would  be  purely  unintentional.  The  account  which 
is  given  by  them  in  their  paper  of  this  morning  of  a | 
conversation  held  by  one  of  them  with  me  on  the  j 
subject  of  a letter  written  by  myself  to  Mr.  Clay,  ! 
shortly  after  the  presidential  election,  is  calculated  j 
to  make  the  impression  that  I was  disposed  to  com-  j 
plain  of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  mere  fact  of  having  spoken  of 
a letter;  private , it  is  true,  but  not  confidential — thus 
leaving  the  public  at  liberty  to  infer  that  I had  acted 
With  concealment,  and  had  kept  in  reserve  a set  of  opi- 
nions to  be  acted  on  when  1 had  reached  the  senate 
chamber.  1 am  sure  that  such  could  not  have  been,  i 
and  was  not  the  intention.  Whatever  regret  I may  j 
have  experienced,  at  the  degree  of  vituperation,  as  to  j 
which  no  man  of  sensibility  can  be  wholly  indiffer-  j 
ent,  to  which  the  Winchester  paragraph  may  have  : 
unjustly  subjected  me,  yet  I had  no  right  to  complain  i 


of  Mr.  Clay,  and  in  fact  no  possible  motive  to  do  do, 
merely  because  he  had  spoken  of  a letter  not  confi- 
dential, and  the  sentiments  of  which  I myself  had 
over  and  over  again  avowed,  as  those  which  I honest- 
ly entertained 

Now,  the  circumstances  attendant  on  that  conver- 
sation were  these:  Being  in  the  lobby  of  the  house 

of  delegates^  which,  at  the  time,  was  somewhat  crowd- 
ed, col.  Gooch,  with  whom  I had  been  in  habits  of 
friendly  intercourse,  approached  me  and  placed  in 
my  hands  the  Winchester  paper  containing  the  so 
much  talked  of  paragraph.  I have  no  precise  recol- 
lection  of  the  very  terms  of  the  conversation.  In  con- 
versing with  one  supposed  to  be  a friend,  I do  not 
treasure  up  every  syllable  for  future  use  I can 
therefore,  only  deny  what  I did  not  say,  if  a manifest - 
ly  false  ascription  is  made  to  me,  but  cannot  repeat 
the  precise  words  uttered.  That  mao  is  surely  in  be 
envied  whose  memory  is  so  acute  and  so  retentive  as 
to  retail,  with  entire  accuracy,  whole  sentences  spoken 
in  conversation,  under  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
this.  In  this  instance,  1 can  only  speak  with  perfect 
confidence  of  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind  from 
reading  the  Winchester  paragraph,  then  for  the  first 
time  seer;  by  me.  From  the  apparent  eagerness  with 
which  he  sought  the  interview,  I concluded  that  he 
labouied  under  the  impression  that  I stood  committed 
to  the  administration,  and  at  the  moment  it  also  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  Mr.  Clay,  by  speaking  publicly  of 
the  letter,  sought  to  create  that  impression  with  the 
public,  and  thereby  to  render  all  men  opposed  to  the 
administration  reserved  and  distant  towards  me,  and 
thus,  ultimately  to  cause  me  to  side  with  the  adminis- 
tration. In  this  ascription  I am  convinced  I was 
mistaken,  and  1 hesitate  not  to  retract  the  imputation. 
My  better  reflection  advises  me  that  his  course  was 
one  entirely  natural  in  itself,  and  which  any  one, 
placed  in  his  situation,  would  have  been  apt  to  have 
adopted.  The  object  then,  with  me,  in  uttering  any 
thing  to  col.  G.  could  only  have  been  to  remove  from 
his  mind  the  impression  of  my  commitment,  and  the 
language  I used  was  to  this  effect:  “I  did  write  to 

Mr.  Clay  about  the  time  of  the  presidential  election. — 
The  precise  terms  of  the  letter  I do  not  now  remem- 
ber, but  I have  a copy , and  will  recur  to  it — but  if  Mr. 
Clay  thinks  that  he  binds  me  to  the  administration  by 
breaking  the  seal  of  aprivate  correspondence,  (or  by 
making  public  the  contents  of  my  letter,  the  expres- 
sions are  of  the  same  import,)  or  that  I can  be  driven 
from  my  principles,  he  deceives  himself.  The  cold- 
ness of  my  friends  may  repel  me  from  their  inter- 
course, but  nothing  can  cause  me  to  abandon  my 
principles.”  I further  stated,  that  it  was  true  I should 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford  aside,  but 
that  created  no  obligation  to  sustain  him  afterwards 
— to  which  col.  Gooch,  as  well  as  I remember,  re- 
plied— ‘Virginia  would  have  done  then  the  same 
thing,  but  not  so  now” — or,  “that  a preference  for 
Mr  Adams  at  the  time  of  his  election,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a preference  for  him  now.”  I repeat,  I 
could  not  vouch  for  the  preeise  form  of  expression, 
but  that  the  object  of  any  remark  used  by  me,  as  was 
above  stated,  1 am  positive,  I could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive to  speak  *of  it  in  any  other  manner,  since  the 
fact  that  that  letter  had  been  written,  had  been  made 
known  by  me  to  many,  and  my  opinions  relative  to 
Mr.  Clay’s  conduct,  had  been  divulged  in  instances 
without  number. 

In  adverting  to  that  letter,  I shall  content  myself 
with  stating  its  substance,  but  if  Mr.  Clay  shall  see 
cause  to  gratify  the  appeties  of  newspaper  editors* 
he  is  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  I shall  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  it.  It  is,  then,  perfectly  true  that  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  spring. of  ’ 25 . It  is  alsor 
true,  that  I approved  of  his  course  growing  out  of  the, 
presidential  election,  and  concurred  with  him  most 
.emphatically  in  the  result  ef  his  vote.  It  is.  e<jual^ 
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so,  that  I esteemed  Mr.  Adams  as  decidedly  better 
qualified  for  the  presidency  than  gen.  Jackson,  and 
that  I would  have  voted  for  him  after  Mr  Crawford’s 
chance  of  success  was  over.  To  this  effect,  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Clay  in  terms  of  perfect  frankness  Now 
where  is  the  commitment  on  my  part  to  the  adminis- 
tration? Is  it  because  I preferred  Mr.  Adams  then 
that  I must  support  him  through  all  future  time,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  course  of  policy?  The  same 
obligation  exists  with  all  men  who  contribute  to 
elect  any  man  to  any  office,  to  vote  for  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term;  and  this  without  regard  to  his 
course  while  in  office.  The  boasted  responsibility  of 
the  public  agent  to  his  constituents  becomes  the 
dream  of  a visionary,  and  there  would  be  nothing  sub- 
stantial in  our  form  of  government.  Instead  of  this, 
it  would  soon  grow  into  an  adage — once  in  office,  al- 
ways in  office.  The  conclusion  is  ridiculous  enough. 
Or  is  it  because  I do  not  believe  Henry  Clay,  along 
with  the  western  delegation  who  sided  with  him,  to 
have  been  bought  and  sold , for  which,  if  guilty,  he  and 
they  deserved  to  be  gibbeted,  that  I am  therefore 
bound  to  support  an  administration  which  may  op- 
pose all  my  convictions  of  proper  policy?  Must  I 
wear  a dagger  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of  every  man, 
with  whom  I may  differ  in  sentiment?  When  we  shall 
have  attained  a crisis  so  full  of  horror,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  who  shall  be  “the  star  of 
the  ascendant.”  Error  must  be  opposed  with  dif- 
ferent weapons  in  a free  country,  where  men  will 
think,  and  thinking,  will  differ  in  opinion.  The 
weapon  there  to  be  used,  is  that  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment. It  was  that  weapon  which  gained  us  the  vic- 
tory of ’98  and  ’99.  The  fact  i3  undeniable,  that  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  of  Virginia,  if  Mr. 
Crawford  had  been  removed  by  the  hand  of  death, 
would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Adams.  I assert  it  fearless - 
ly.  The  people  of  Virginia,  then,  are  equally  com- 
mitted with  myself. 

I shall  make  no  public  disclosure  of  the  course  I 
shall  pursue  in  the  senate.  If  my  recorded  votes  in 
congress  from  the  years  ’16  to  ’22,  given  on  the  very 
subjects,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  now  forming 
the  subjects  of  contention — if  a uniform  course 
through  all  time,  as  well  of  peace,  as  of  war — if  my 
conduct  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  this  state,  do  not  develope  the  principles  which 
will  govern  me,  any  avowal  I might  now  make,  might 
well  be  considered  the  result  of  the  circumsances  in 
which  I am  placed,  and  as  a propitiatory  offering  to 
those  who  have  seen  so  much  cause  of  disquietude 
in  my  election  to  the  senate.  I take  to  myself  no 
share  in  that  disquietude,  since  complaints  levelled  at 
me,  are  only  intended  against  the  majority  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  that  majority  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
jtalented  to  vindicate  itself.  John  Tyler. 

Richmond,  Feb.  13. 

Additional  items. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  William  B.  Giles  had  been 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The 
vote  was,  for  Mr.  Giles,  107;  Hugh  Nelson,  62;  John  Floyd,  37. 

In  the  senate  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  2lst  ult.  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  read  from  the  senator  elect,  recently 
reappointed  to  represent  that  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Washington , February  13,  1827. 

Sir:— I have  received  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  appointing  me 
a senatorto  represent  the  state  in  the  senate  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  third  of  March  next,  and  have  to  ask  per- 
mission to  communicate  to  the  senate,  through  you,  my  acceptance 
of  the  office. 

Relying  on  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  and  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  to 
say,  that  having  considered  my  first  appointment  as  an  evidence 
of  confidence  and  liberality  to  which  my  public  services  could 
have  given  me  no  pretension,  I cannot  but  regard  my  re-appoiut- 
iseut,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  such  gratifying  una- 
nimity, as  an  act  of  favor  demanding  the  expression  of  my  utmost 
gratitude.  I do  assure  the  senate,  that  1 am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me:  and  to  justify  their  con- 
fidence, it  shall  be  my  constant  and  zealous  endeavor  to  protect  the 
rejnainigig  rights  reserved  to  the  states  by  the  federal  constitution; 


to  restore  those  of  which  they  have  been  divested  by  construction; 
and  to  promote  the  interests  and  honor  of  our  common  country. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

The  hon.  Nathaniel  Pitcher, 

President  of  the  senate  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

[The  vote  to  re-elect  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  almost  unanimous  in 
the  senate,  and  in  the  house  stood  thhs— for  Mr.  V.  B.  82,  others 
and  scattering  31.  There  was  no  regular  opposition.] 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lincoln,  present  governor,  had  the  vote 
of  the  senate  that  he  should  he  one  of  the  senators  of  the  United 
States,  whereupon  he  wrote  a very  handsome  letter  to  tin.-  house 
of  representatives,  thankful  for  their  compliment,  hut  declining  the 
honor  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  saying—' “uofurstsen  and 
peculiar  circumstances  have  placed  me  in  an  embarrassing  and  most 
delicate  situation  in  relation  to  the  present  canvass.  Partiaf  and 
cordial  friends  have  not  been  wanting  from  the  first,  to  propose  to 
me  to  be  a candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  honorable  legislature. 
Imperative  considerations  of  personal  and  relative  doty  have  con- 
strained me,  informally  to  decline  their  support,  and  I had  trust- 
ed, that  it  was  well  understood  to  be  my  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  avoid  a competition  with  those  honorable  and  qualified  men, 
who  have  been  also  named  for  the  office.  All  these  considerations, 
with  a strong  regard  to  what  is  due  to  consistency  of  character— 
acharacter  the  more  valuable  to  rnyself,  as  in  any  degree  justify- 
ing the  distinction  with  which  I have  been  honored  by  others— 
press  upon  me  at  this  time,  with  undimimshed  force.  The  vote 
of  the  honorable  seriate  having  now  publicly  placed  me  before 
the  house  of  representatives  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  sena- 
tor, I bav.  to  beg  their  indulgence  in  being  permitted  unreservedly 
but  most  respectfully,  to  decline  their  suffrages,  and  your  kindness 
in  offering  to  them  this  communication. 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Dtina , of  Groton,  moved  to 
lay  the  communication  on  the  table,  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks , which  is  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  this  house  to  repeat  its  at- 
tempts to  elect  a senatorto  represent  this  state  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years  f rom  and  after  3d 
March  next,  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be  indefinite- 
ly postponed. 

After  debate,  this  resolution  passed , by  yeas  and  nays,  115  to  98, 
P.  P.  Barbour,  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
general  court  of  Virginia,  is  a candidate  for  congress  in  the  district 
which  he  formerly  represented,  and  which  was  last  represented  by 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Dwight,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  declined  a re-election 
to  congress  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a successor  had  not  been 
chosen  for  the  want  of  a majority  of  the  votes,  has  yielded  his  pri- 
vate wishes  to  the  will  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  will  again  serve 
them,  if  elected.  This  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Berkshire,  who  are  warmly  attached  to  the  “American 
system,”  of  which  Mr.  D.  has  ever  been  an  able  and  steady  sup- 
porter. 

In  Vermont,  at  past,  we  believe  that  by  the  election  of  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Hunt,  the  representation  of  the  state,  in  congress,  is 
completed.  Mr-  Swift  beat  Mr.  Allen  by  a majority  of  292  votes, 
and  had  a majority  over  the  whole  of  120:  Mr.  Hunt’s  majority 
over  Mr.  Merrill  was  167— no  scattering  votes  are  given. 

Awful  fire.  The  borough  of  Norfolk  was  vis- 
ited by  an  awful  calamity  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
instant.  Afire  broke  out  in  a small  tenement,  and 
before  it  could  be  got  under,  property  to  the  amount 
of  80,000  dollars  was  consumed,  and  forty  or  fifty 
families  rendered  houseless.  The  wind  raged  with 
violence,  and  many  houses  at  least  half  a mile  from 
the  seat  of  the  original  fire,  were  consumed  by  the 
flying  coals  and  flakes. 

Lebanon,  (Pa.)  Feb.  24.  The  tunnel  (for  the  ca- 
nal) near  this  place,  was  opened  from  end  to  end, 
yesterday  morning  at  8 o’clock.  Nothing  had 
taken  place  of  a serious  nature,  do  lives  lost, 
as  was  much  dreaded  by  many,  from  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  works  of  this  kind.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Messrs.  Maloy  and 
Slayman,  for  their  vigilance  in  using  every  precau- 
tion to  obviate  danger.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is 
250  yards,  through  a hard  limestone  rock  and  slate. 
The  much  talented  engineer,  Mr.  Guilford,  guided 
the  course  so  accurately,  that  he  brought  the  ends  to 
meet, to  less  than  an  inch.  We  shall  now  soon  see 
the  Union  canal  in  operation— perhaps  about  the 
first  of  May. 

Mammoth  of  Mammoths. — A Columbus  (Ohio)  pa- 
per states  that  a boat  had  arrived  at  Steubenville, 
naving  on  board  the  bones  of  a nondescript  ani- 
mal, one  of  which  was  20  feet  in  leDgth,  8 in  width, 
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and  weighed  upwards  of  1200  pounds.  The  back 
bone  was  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  riba  9 feet 
in  length.  It  is  calculated  from  the  size  of  the 
bones,  that  the  animal,  when  living,  must  have  been 
about  fifty  feet  in  length,  20  to  26  feet  in  width, 
and  about  20  feet  in  height;  and  it  must  have 
weighed  at  least  twenty  tons.  These  bones  were 
found  near  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Louisiana,  and 
form  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  ever  beheld. 
This  animal  must  have  as  far  transcended  the 
mammoth  in  size,  as  the  mammoth  a common  dog. 
As  to  the  exactness  of  the  measurement,  howev- 
er, we  must  be  a little  incredulous,  until  docu- 
mentary evidence  shall  establish  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  An  animal  of  such  dimensions  must 
have  beeu  a cotemporary  of  the  almost  fabulous 
kraken.  — 

FOREIGN  NEWS, 

Late  arrivals  at  New  York  bring  files  of  London 
papers  up  to  the  evening  of  the  1th  February.  They 
contain  little  or  nothing  of  importance.  We  have 
however  extracted  the  following  items. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Tlie  British  parliament 
assembled  on*  the  8th  inst.  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  corn  laws  would  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  16th.  In  the  manufacturing-  districts  a very  sen- 
sible change  for  the  better  has  taken  place,  and  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  improvement  will  be  pro- 
gressive. 

France.  The  chamber  of  deputies  were  lately  en- 
gaged in  an  interesting  debate  on  tbe  post  office  bill, 
during-  which  the  following  facts  were  elicited,  viz. 
that  tbe  French  newspapers,  besides  the  stamp  duty, 
pay  a rate  of  postage,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  raise 
the  latter  from  33  to  16  per  cent,  with  the  liberty, 
however,  of  extending  their  size  from  their  now  di- 
minutive shape  to  any  bulk,  they  please.  Some  curi- 
ous statements  were  given  by  the  president  of  the 
council.  The  Conslitulionnel,  he  said,  possessed  20,000 
subscribers;  the  expense  of  printing,  paper,  &c. 
amounted  to  16&,000  francs  (f  6.320)  the  new  post 
office  tax,  and  stamp,  at  six  cents,  432.000  fraRcs 
{ll  1.280)  in  all  l. 23,600.  Amount  of  subscriptions 
1,440,000  ( l 51,600).  Remains  for  getting  up  the  ar- 
ticles and  profit,  153,595  francs  (/.30,150).  Tbe  ca- 
pital advanced  to  obtain  this  enormous  profit  does 
not  exceed  30,000  francs  (l.  1,200). 

The  town  of  Biel,  in  the  valley  of  Conche,  has 
nearly  been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  an  avalanche. 
The  loss  of  lives  has  been  great — thirty  bodies  have 
been  found  shockingly  mutilated. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  We  have  nothing  decisive  as 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  some  statements 
would  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  differences  were 
about  being  terminated,  and  other  accounts  repre- 
sent the  parties  as  making  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

Greece  and  Titrlccy.  A serious  mutiny  took  place 
at  Hydra  oq  the  1st  of  Dec.  It  appears  that  after 
the  Turks  had  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  winter, 
the  three  Greek  fleets  (the  Hydriot,  Spezziot,  and 
Ispariot)  returned  to  thou-  respective  harbors.  The 
sailors  of  the  Hydriot  fleet,  having  spent  all  their  mo- 
ney, demanded  the  use  of  five  vessels  for  a piratical 
expedition,  which  was  refused,  and  the  primates 
sent  off  all  the  vessels,  but  two,  to  Poros.  Enraged  at 
the  disappointment,  the  sailors  took  the  primates 
prisoners,  guarded  them  in  the  house  of  Conduriotti, 
and  decreed  to  behead  them  all  on  the  following  day, 
in  the  market  place,  unless  they  paid  them  the  sum  of 
1,006’000 piastres.  In  this  situation  the  primates  con- 
nived to  send  information  to  capt.  Spencer,  of  the 
British  frigate  Taibot,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  island,  in  the  hope  that  he  could  devise  some 
means  for  their  relief.  His  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
A compromise  was  at  last  effected  on  the  succeeding 
day,  by  Conduriotti,  who,  for  hi3  own  portion,  paid 
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100,000  piastres,  the  other  primates  paying  what  they 
could,  and  the  sailors  levying  a contribution  of  50 
per  cent,  upon  the  shopkeepers  of  Hydra. 

A proclamation  has  been  issued,  directing  all  the 
members  of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  the  pri- 
mates and  chiefs  from  every  part  of  Greece,  to  as- 
semble and  meet  at  iEgina,  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1827,  in  order  that  they  may  dissolve  the  body  com- 
posing the  provisional  government,  and  elect  new 
members  from  among  the  primates  and  chiefs,  the 
persons  composing  the  present  government,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  being  generally  considered 
unfit  for  the  situalions  they  hold. 

The  frigate  built  for  the  Greeks  at  New  York  had 
arrived  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  caused  much  re- 
joicings a disgraceful  riot  took  place  on  board  of 
her,  among  the  American  sailors,  on  her  passage  from 
Malta  to  Napoli. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs , in  the  H.  R . 

The  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  have 
been  referred  the  memorials,  respectively,  of  sundry 
citizens  of  Portland,  of  Portsmouth,  of  Salem,  of 
Rhode  Island,  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Baltimore;  also  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Fry,  and  of 
John  and  Alexander  Johnston;  a!-so,  a letter  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  of  January  30th,  accompanied  by  a 
schedule  of  claims  on  foreign  governments,  prepar- 
ed in  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  19th  May,  1826;  also,  an  additional 
schedule  of  claims  of  citizens  of  New  York;  beg  leavp 
to  report: 

That  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
on  foreign  governments,  for  captures  and  spoliations 
on  the  high  seas,  and  for  sequestrations,  confisca- 
tions, and  illegal  detentions  in  port,  during  the  con- 
tinental system,  so  called,  is  well  known  to  the  house 
of  representatives  The  above  named  memorials 
contain  the  representations  of  large  and  respectable 
bodies  of  merchants,  in  some  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
individual  citizens  Similar  memorials  have,  on 
former  occasions,  been  presented  to  the  house,  and 
have  received  the  respectful  notice  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  general  nature  of  the  claims  preferred  in  these 
memorials,  is  tbe  same,  although  the  merits  of  the 
question  vary,  in  a certain  degree,  in  reference  to 
the  different  governments  against  whom  the  claims 
exist.  The  extent  of  individual  hardship  and  out- 
rage wasralso  various.  The  document  from  the  de- 
partment of  state,  alluded  to  above,  furnishes  a great 
deal  of  important  information,  on  both  points.  It 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  expose  to  the 
American  people  a series  of  losses,  of  oppression,  and 
injury,  not  less  seriously  affecting  the  national  cha- 
racter, than  fatal  to  tne  private  interests  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  circumstance  which 
most  entitles  these  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  that  they  grew  out  of  violations  of  national 
law,  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  deeply  involving  the 
honor  of  the  American  people. 

The  claims  preferred  are  on  the  governments  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Denmark. 
The  proceedings  of  the  American  government,  in  the 
attempt  to  procure,  by  friendly  negotiation,  that  in- 
demnity which  is  due  alike  as  a matter  of  national 
and  private  right,  have,  at  various  times,  been  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  representatives.  Obvious 
considerations  have  led  the  executive  to  press  with 
the  greatest  urgency,  the  claims  on  the  government 
of  France. 

Justice  could  not,  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  en- 
forced from  the  other  powers  before,  nor  dispensed 
with  after,  it  shall  Lave  been  done  to  our  citizens  by 
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this  powerful,  prosperous,  and  magnanimous  state; 
of  whose  elevated  and  liberal  policy  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  had  too  many  proofs,  to  fear  a 
final  difference  of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  The 
committee  are  not  unmindful  of  the  plausible  nature 
of  the  plea,  that  it  is  hard,  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Trance  should  be  called  upon  to  mako  repara- 
tion for  the  illegal  acts  of  the  late  emperor.  It  is, 
however,  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  immense 
sums  were,  in  the  first  years  of  the  restored  monarchy 


demnity,  so  long  delayed,  will  no  doubt  be  promptly- 
accorded  by  the  other  powers. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  above  al- 
luded to,  it  appears  that  the  claims  on  the  various 
powers,  (omitting  parts  of  a dollar),  amount  to  the 
foliowing  sums: 

On  France,  - - $9,600,332 


On  Naples, 

On  the  Netherlands, 
On  Denmark, 


2,032,939 

750,059 

2,662,260 


paid  by  France  to  the  various  governments  of  Eu- 
rope; and  that  the  United.  States,  the  only  people 
whose  arms  were  not  turned  against  France,  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  excluded  from  this  general 
distribution  of  indemnity.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  hard- 
ship in  now  refunding  to  the  American  merchant  the 
value  of  those  supplies,  so  long  since  wrested  from 
him,  which  were  often  specifically  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic service  of  France,  and  always  formed  an  acces- 
sion to  the  public  stock,  or  the  private  means  of  her 
citizens.  However  great  the  evils  which  France 
may  have  endured  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  the 
exhaustion  and  impoverishment  resulting  to  that 
country,  were  alleviated  by  the  entire  amount  of  the 
many  millions  of  property  acquired  by  violence  from 
our  peaceful  merchants.  It  is  not  asking  much,  that 
his  amount  should  be  regarded  as  having  been  loan- 
ed to  France,  and  that  it  should  now,  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  year’s  use,  be  repaid  to  its  rightful  owners. 
The  question  of  hardships  might  be  safely  rested  on 
the  single  consideration,  whether  the  citizens  of 
America  ought  to  be  the  final  losers  of  property,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitarry  measures  of 
the  late  emperor,  France  has  for  so  many  years  gra- 
tuitously eDjoyed  the  benefit. 

But  the  committee  deem  it  the  less  necessary  to 
press  this  point,  as  the  French  government,  though 
bften  alluding  to  it,  has  never  denied  the  justice  of 
these  claims;  has  admitted  the  validity  of  several 
portions  of  them;  and  makes  their  allowance,  and 
payment,  contingent  on  the  adjustment  of  another 
question,  in  controversy,  viz.  the  privileges  claimed 
by  France  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  under  the  eighth 
article  of  the  convention,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ce- 
ded to  the  United  States.  The  government  of  France 
maintains  an  interpretation  of  that  article,  in  virtue 
of  which,  French  vessels  are  gratuitously  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  Louisiana  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  vessels  of  powers,  between  which  and  the  U. 
States  the  discriminating  duties  have  been  mutually 
abrogated.  This  claim  has  long  formed  the  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  France,  and  the  former  has  ever  ex 
pressed  a willingness  to  continue  or  revive  the  dis- 
cussion. It  has,  however,  protested,  and  as  the  com- 
mittee think  with  great  reason,  against  making  the  in- 
demnification justly  due  to  individuals,  for  wrongs  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  suffered,  contingent  on  the  settle- 
ment of  a political  question  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Allowing  for  a moment,  and  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  wrong  in  its  interpretation  of  the  eighth  article  of 
the  Louisiana  convention,  this  wrong  can  afford 
France  no  justification  for  withholding  from  indivi- 
dual citizcus  ol  the  United  States,  the  payment  of 
debts  acknowledged  to  be  due.  It  is,  however,  a sa- 
tisfactory consideration,  that  the  difficulty  thus  aris- 
ing, is  in  a fair  course  of  removal.  In  the  operation 
of  the  existing  commercial  convention  with  France, 
the  discriminating  duties  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber next,  be  mutually  repealed,  and  the  controversy 
arising  on  the  interpretation  of  the  eighth  article  of 
the  Louisiana  convention,  will  be  tfius  practically  set- 
i.ed.  When  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  known  cha- 
racter of  the  I-rencb  government  is  a pledge  to  the 
United  States,  that  justice  will  not  long  be  withheld 
from  our  citizens.  Once  rendered  by  Franca,  the  in- 


$15,045,610 

This  aggregate  is  exclusive  of  a large  amount  of 
claims  that  have  been  presented  since  the  preparation 
of  the  schedule;  and  there  is  also,  no  doubt,  a consi- 
derable amount,  which,  from  various  causes,  has  ne- 
ver been  reported  to  the  department  of  state.  So  large 
an  amount  of  property,  of  which  our  citizens  have 
been  deprived,  under  circumstances  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  rights  of  the  nation,  is  too  important  an 
object  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a claim,  which  this  government,  however 
temperately  and  patiently  it  may  pursue  it,  will  never 
abandon.  The  confidence  which  the  committee  en- 
tertain, that  the  measures  within  the  competence  of 
the  executive,  will  eventually  prove  successful,  is 
measured  by  the  reliance  which  is  felt  in  the  justice 
and  honor  of  foreign  governments.  Till  those  mea- 
sures shall  have  been  exhausted  and  found  inade- 
quate, the  time  will  not  have  arrived  for  legislative 
interference.  The  committee,  therefore,  ask  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub*- 
ject. 

Thi3  report  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 


FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  February  8,  1827. 

Mp.  H olmes  made  the  following  report: 

The  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions  of 
Joseph  Emerson,  and  many  others,  praying  to  be  remunerated 
for  losses  sustained  by  captures  and  other  injuries,  under  au- 
thority of  the  French  republic,  ask  leave  to  make  the  following 
REPORT:—  |l 

The  petitioners  have  presented  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  captures  and  other  injuries  indicted  under  authority  of  the 
French  republic,  previously  to  the  convention  of  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  for  which  no  indemnity  was  provided  by  that  corn 
vention.  They  state,  in  substance,  that  their  property  was  taken 
from  them  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  existing 
treaties;  that  the  United  States  have  not  only  failed  to  enforce 
their  claims  against  France,  but  have  expressly  relinquished  them 
l'or  a fair  consideration,  and  they  therefore  ask  an  indemnity 
to  the  amount  of  the  claims  relinquished. 

The  petitionei'3  have  furnished  no  evidence  of  the  injuries  of 
which  they  complain,  nor  of  the  amount  of  their  losses;  and,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  committee  would  be  justified  in  a report  against 
them,  tor  want  of  proof. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  admitted, by  the  ministers  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  convention  of  1800,  that  illegal  captures  and  detentions 
had  been  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  French  republic, 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  the  injuries  sustained 
were  of  considerable  amount;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  claims 
tor  these  were  relinquished  by  the  United  States,  in  discharge  of 
alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  of  1773, 
and  to  release  us  from  the  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
the  same  date,  and  the  consular  convention  of  14tU  November, 
1778,  it  is  lair  to  presume,  the  petitioners  expected  that  the  senate 
would  determine  the  preliminary  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  United  States  Were  obliged,  in 
equity,  to  make  to  them  any  compensation. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  committee  consider  it  their  duty 
to  answer  this  question,  and  present  the  answer  and  the  reasons  to 
the  senate,  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  If  the  petitioners 
are  entitled  to  any  portion  of  their  claims,  there  can  lie  no  good 
reasons  to  withhold  it  from  them,  and  if  not,  \t  is  dqe  to  them 
»hat  we  should  definitely  refuse  them,  and  assign  the  reasons  for 
such  refusal,  l'o  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  to  the 
senate  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  France  and  the  United 
Stales, at  the  time  these  claims  were  relinquished. 

By  the  17th  article  of  our  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  of 
1778,  her  armed  ships  with  the  prizes  taken  from  her  enemies, 
were  entitled  to  shelter  and  protection  in  our  ports,  while  those 
•f  her  enemies  were  excluded.  By  the  35th  article  of  our  treaty 
of  179-1,  with  Great  Briiain,  her  armed  ships  with  their  prizes 
were  admitted , and  those  of  her  enemies  excluded,  with  the  pre- 
viso,  however,  in  favor  of  nations  with  whom  we  had  existing 
treaties.  France  nevertheless,  complained,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, her  complaints  were  by  no  means  groundless— that,  contra- 
ry to  our  express  stipulations  with  her,  British  armed  ships,  with 
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jheir  prizes  taken  from  her  citizens,  were  admitted  and  protected 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  was  insisted  by  France,  that 
the  25th  atticle  of  the  British  treaty  was  a direct  infraction  of 
ours  with  her,  and  that  the  proviso , whatever  its  intent  had  no 
practical  effect  in  her  favor.  The  coalition  against  France  had 
agreed  to  enforce  the  extraordinary  principle,  that  articles  or  ordi- 
nary sustenance  might  become  contraband  of  war.  To  this  coali- 
tion. formed  by  the  treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz,  in  1701,  Great 
Britain  was,  though  not  an  ostensible,  a real  party.  It  was  after- 
Wards  extended  to  embrace  other  powers,  and  the  stipulations  were 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  provisions  to  France,  shut  their  ports 
against  for;  employ  all  means  in  their  power  to  injure  her  com- 
merce. and  to  unite  ali  their  efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers 
from  giving  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
commerce  or  property  of  the  French,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  ports 
of  France. 

Pursuant  to  this  combination,  not  only  against  France,  but 
against  all  neutral  commerce,  Great  Britain,  early  in  1793,  captur- 
ed our  vessels  hound  to  French  ports.  In  retaliation,  the  French 
republic.  l»y  the  decree  of  9th  May,  1793,  authorized  the  capture 
of  neutrai  merchant  vessels,  hound  to  British  ports.  In  each 
case  a limited  and  very  inadequate  compensation  was  to  be 
awarded  for  cargo,  freight  and  detention.  The  decree  of  the  23d 
May  excepted  our  vesseies  from  that  of  the  9th;  that  of  the  28th  of 
May  included  us;  that  of  the  1st  July  exempted  us,  and  that  of  the 
27th  July  comprised  us  within  its  provisions.  The  reason  or  ra- 
ther excuse,  for  this,  given  hy  the  French  minister  to  Mr.  Morris, 
in  his  letter  of  the  14th  October.  1793,  is,  “the  extreme  rigour  with 
which  the  English  and  other  belligerents  treat  all  neutrals  des- 
tined for  France.”  To  which  lie  adds,  “the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing our  allies  from  our  enethies  has  often  been  the  cause  of 
offences  committed  on  board  your  vessels,  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration could  do  is  t"  order  indemnification  to  those  who  have 
suffered,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.”  Pressed  by  this  formidable 
coalition,  and  distracted  by  the  events  and  atrocities  of  the  revolu- 
tion, France  was  constantly  vibrating  between  a retaliation  upon 
her  enemies  on  tpeone  band;  and  a wish  to  conciliate  us  on  the 
other.  This  extraordinary  attempt  to  reduce  by  famine,  such  a 
nation  as  France,  as  wild  and  extravagant,  as  it  was  unjust  to  neu- 
trals, was  justly  condemned  as  a direct  contravention  of  the  laws 
Cf  neutrality. 

But,  by  the  18th  article  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
1794,  it  was  in  effect  conceded,  that  provisions  and  other  articles 
hound  to  the  ports  of  her  enemies  might  become  contraband,  that 
the  vessel  might  he  carried  into  a British  port,  anti  the  cargo  dis- 
posed of,  paying  the  valu-,  end  an  ordinary  mercantile  profit.  It 
is  easily  perceived  that  this  humiliating  concession  was  little  re- 
lished in  tfo  United  States,  and  much  less  in  France.  The  se- 
cond article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1773  having  provided 
that  concessions  to  others  should  become  common  to  the  parties, 
it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  France  would  insist  on  aright 
corresponding  with  that  conceded  to  Great  Britain.  To  allow 
that  our  legitimate  commerce  might  be  diverted  from  its  destina- 
tion, and  our  cargoes  be  carried  to  and  sold  in  a glutted  market, 
was  indeed  a concession,  and  would  seem  to  demand  a correspond- 
ing concession  to  France.  Unfortunately  for  us,  this  concession 
to  Great  Britain  became  a great  annoyance  to  our  commerce.  The 
combination  against  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  the 
facility  with  which  Great  Britain,  by  the  superiority  of  her  navy, 
could  intercept  that  commerce,  had  rendered  the  prices  of  all  ar- 
ticles of  sustenance  exceedingly  high  in  France,  and  low  in  Eng- 
land. The  rule  of  compensation,  with  the  former,  was  the  port 
of  destination',  with  the  latter,  due  port  of  entry;  and  both  nations 
paid  us,  if  they  paid  at  all,  the  price  in  the  cheapest  market.  If 
France  could  not  sustain  the  position  that  this  concession  to  Great 
Britain  was  the  extension  of  a corresponding  right  to  her,  still  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  concession  itself  was  not  an  injury  to  her. 
Her  complaints  on  this  point,  whether  groundless  or  not,  perplex- 
ed and  annoyed  us,  and  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to  be  relieved 
rom  them. 

By  the  23d  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  free  ships  should  give  freedom  to  goods  and  pcrsoAs,  con- 
traband of  war,  and  soldiers  in  the  service  o!  an  enemy  excepted. 
By  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  conceded  that 
the  property  and  persons  of  her  enemies  might  be  taken  from 
our  ships.  The  result  was,  that  while  the  property  and  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  were  on  hoard  of  our  vessels,  protected  from 
French  cruisers,  those  of  France  were  denied  such  protection 
from  British  cruisers, and  subjected  to  capture.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  by  this  provision  in  the  British  treaty,  that  of  1778  became 
modified,  and  that  the  right  resulted  to  France  to  seize  and  cap- 
ture British  property  am!  subjects  on  board  of  our  vessels,  since 
w'e  had  conceded  to  the  latter  the  right  to  take  those  of  the  former- 
Such  a claim  your  committee  will  not  attempt  either  to  resist  or 
support.  It  was  one  which  our  own  government  might  have  re- 
sisted by  arguments  very  satisfactory  to  themselves,  but  very  un- 
satisfactory to  France.  It  was  a subject  ot  controversy. 

In  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  we  had  extended  the  articles 
of  contraband  far  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  many  articles, 
particularly  materials  for  ship  building,  were  included  in  the  list, 
which  were  expressly  exempted  in  our  treaty  with  France.— 
"Whether  this  was  a concession,  entitling.  France  to  corresponding 
rights  or  privileges,  or  a just  ground  of  complaint,  is  not  now  ne- 
cessary to  be  determined;  it  was  complained  of  as  an  injury,  it 
was  a claim  from  which  it  was  desirable  to  be  relieved. 

Another  injury  of  which  France  complained,  and  perhaps  just- 
ly, was  our  submission  to  the  British  rule  of  1756,  prohibiting  all 
commerce  ofa  neutral  with  litr  enemie’s  colonies  not  permitted 
in  time  of  peace.  By  the  decrees  of  the  national  convention  of 
the  19th  February,  and  26th  March,  1793,  the  ports  of  Fiance  and 
her  colonies  were  opened  to  neutrals  on  the  same  terms  as  to  her 
own  citizens.  On  the  (kb  of  November,  of  the  saute  year,  Great 


Britain,  hy  an  order  in  council,  or  “additional  instructions”  to  ths 
officers  of  her  navy,  revived  this  rule  against  our  trade,  with  the 
French  colonies. 

It:  would  seem  that  the  admission  of  a neutral  into  French  co- 
lonies, on  favorable  terms,  was  an  act  of  which  her  enemy  had  no 
right  to_  complain.  To  interrupt  it  was  an  aggression,  perhaps, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases, the  neutral  ought  to  resist  or  counteract. 
France,  therefore,  might  very  justly  complain,  that  to  submit  to 
it  was  a concession  to  her  enemy  at  her  expense.  If  a neutral  na- 
tion submits  loan  unlawful  interruption  hy  one  belligerent  of 
its  commerce  with  the  other,  this  other  may  have  good  reason,  to 
complain,  provided  such  neutral  possessts  the  means  of  resis- 
tance. 

Other  claims  were  pressed  upon  Us  by  France  for  injuries  of 
which  sbe  complained;  such  as  our  prohibiting  the  sale  of  her 
prizes  in  our  ports;  detentions  by  embargo;  our  refusal  to  permit 
her  to  fit  out  and  commission  privateers;  denying  these  privateers 
an  asylum  in  our  ports,  and  restoring  their  prizes  to  her  enemy; 
permitting  Brtisih  ships  of  war,  generally,  to  enter  our  ports 
after  having  made  prize  of  French  vessels,  and  to  repair  and  re- 
fit; Refusing  to  reclaim  French  prizes  taken  in,  or  brought  into 
our  waters  hy  British  ships,  granting  facilities  to  Great  Britafn  is 
the  reduction  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies;  permit- 
ting the  seizure  and  detention  of  French  national  vessels;  sub- 
mitting to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  to  strengthen  the 
maritime  power  of  her  enemy;  aiding  the  insurgent*  of  St.  Do* 
raingo,  and  many  others,  not  necessary  to  be  named. 

These  complaints  were  for  supposed  infractions  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce — many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  groundless,  some  in 
their  character,  equivocal,  and  others,  perhaps,  valid  and  just. 
If  any  of  the  seizures  and  detention  of  the  property  of  our  citi-v 
zens,  can  be  justified  by  Fiance,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  re- 
sulted to  her  in  consequence  of  concessions  made  to  her  enemy; 
still  this  would  not  discharge  our  government  from  their  obliga- 
tion to  remunerate  our  citizens  for  these  losses.  They,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  be  protected  in  a commerce  carried  on  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  nations  and  existing  treaties,  as  expounded  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  If  in  this  exposition  the 
United  States  were  in  the  wrong,  yet  we  can  see  much  reason 
why  citizens  who  adventure  under  the  faith  of  th<  ir  own  govern- 
ment, should  he  compensated  for  losses  thus  sustained.  If  an  in- 
ternational  tribunal  should  determine,  that,  in  some  points  of  the 
controversy,  France  was  right,  and  that  the  seizures  under  her  au- 
thority, of  the  property  of  our  citizens  was  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  nations  and  existing  treaties,  still  the  American  sufferer 
might  well  demand  of  his  government,  compensation  for  injuries 
arising  from  its  own  error.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  most  certain  that 
from  1792  to  800.  property  of  our  citizens,  to  a large  amount,  was 
wrested  or  plundered  from  them  by  authority  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, without  color  of  right,  and  even  without  the  formality 
of  adjudication.  For  these  palpable  injuries,  the  United  State? 
were  most  un questionably  bound  to  demand  indemnity  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers. 

Your  committee  will  now  proceed  to  examiu&  the  claims  of 
France  arising  under  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

By  the  llth  article  of  that  treaty,  “the  two  parties  guarantee 
mutually,  for  the  present  and  forever,  against  all  other  powers, 
to^  wit:  the  United  States  to  his  must  Christian  majesty,  the  pre- 
sent possessions  of  the  crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as 
those  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace;  and  Ins  most 
Christian  majesty  guarantees  to. the  United  States  their  liberty,  so- 
vereignty, and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  as  well  in 
matters  of  government  as  commerce,  and  also,  their  possessions, 
and  the  possessions  and  additions  or  conquests  that  their  confede- 
ration may  obtain  during  the  war,  from  any  of  the  dominions  now 
or  heretofore  possessed  by’  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  con- 
formable to  the  5th  andGth  articles  above  written:  The  whole  as 

their  possession  shall  be  fixed  and  assured  to  the  said  states  at  the 
moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  present  war  with  England.”— The 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  alluded  to,  provided  that  if  the  U.  States 
should  make  conquest  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  Ameri- 
ca or  Bermuda,  these  should  belong  to  them,  and  that  France 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  them;  and  it  was  further  provided 
in  the  12th  article,  that  the  reciprocal  guaranty  should  have  ef- 
fect the  moment  the  war  should  commence  between  France  and 
England,  or  if  no  such  war,  then  at  the  moment  hostilities  should 
arise  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;”  At  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of 
France  in  America  were,  we  believe,  Cayenne  on  the  contiuent,- 
and  the  islands  St.  Domingo,  Martinico,  GamJaluupe,  St.  Lucia- 
St.  VinceDt,  Tobago,  Destada,  Marie  Galante,  St.  Pierre,  and  Mi’ 
queicn. 

In  the  war  of  our  revolution,  France  lost  several  of  these  is- 
lands, which  wefe  restored  to  her  by  the  peace  of  1783.  This  gua- 
ranty was  “for  the  present  and  forever;”  and  should  any  other  pow- 
er thereafter  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  possessions  of  either  party, 
thus  guarantied, the  party  attacked,  might  demand  succors  uftlie 
other,  and,  in  case  of  failure  and  km,  an  indemnity.  It  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  ever  pretended,  that  France,  on  her  part,  had 
failed  to  f ulfil  this  guaranty.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  ins  Britannic  majesty  acknowledged  the  United 
Mates,  (the  identical  party  to  the  treaty  of  1778},  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign and  independent,  and  relinquished  all  claim  to  them  for- 
ever; and  hy  boundaries  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  U.  States. 

To  the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  30t!.  of  September,  180t), 
our  limits  had  not  been  flistmfo-d.  and  our  * liberty,  independence, 
and  sovereignty” continued  “absolute  ami  unlimited  ” 

With  France  it  was  very  different.  She  has  been  despoiled  of 
many  of  her  possessions  in  Anierica;  had  lost  the  fine  island  of 
Martinico,. with  others  uf  inferior  note;,  and  was  in  danger  qf  los- 
ing. the  rest. 
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Iii  1791.  when  the  coalition  was  formed  against  France  by  the 
treaties  of  Pavia  and  PHoitfc,  she  had  been  nearly  four  years  dis- 
tracted by  a revolution,  sanguinary  in  its  character  beyond  exam- 
ple. It  was  known  that  England  was  a party  to  that  coalition. 
War,  in  fact,  existed  with  England  before  France,  in  1793,  de- 
clared against  ber.  Her  ambassador  had  been  sent  home,  and  this, 
by  the  treaty  of  1786,  between  the  parties,  was  to  be  considered  as 
a commrncment  ol  hostilities.  . 

In  \ iiis  state  of  things,  France,  struggling  with  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies,  powerful  and  vindictive,  her  American  possessions 
unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  superior  naval  power  ot  Great 
Britain,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  1793,  issued  his  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality,  avowing  and  detining  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  prescribing  the  rule  of  strict  and 

rigid  impartiality  towards  the  belligerents.  , . , . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  the  casuS foederis  had 
occurred,  if  France  had  demanded  a fulfilment  of  the  guaranty. 
•\yar  between  France  and  England  actually  existed;  the  French 
American  possessions  were  threatened;  early  in  April,  the  British 
forces  garrisoned  Martinico;  and  during  the  next  year,  most  ol 
the  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  were  captured  by  the 
British  land  and  naval  forces. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  war  in  Europe,  ouv  govern- 
ment was  exceedingly  apprehensive  that  France  would  require  us 
to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  On  the  2 1st  ol 
December,  1792,  Mr.  Morris,  our  minister  in  France,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  secretary  of  state,  expresses  his  apprehension  that  “the 
question  respecting  the  guaranty  of  American  possessions  may 
be  agitattd,  especially  if  France  should  attempt  to  defend  her  is- 
lands,” and,  disclaiming  tlic  discussion  of  the  question  of  our  obli- 
gation, expresses  his  “wish  that  all  our  treaties,  (however  onerous), 
may  be  strictly  fulfilled,  according  to  their  true  intent  aud  mean- 
ing.” The  subject  of  the  guaranty  was  one  from  which  our  go- 
vernment felt  much  anxiety  to  be  relieved.  To  the  time  ot  the 
convention  ol  1800,  France  had  uniformly  insisted  that  we  were 
obligated  to  fulfil  the  guaranty.  While  in  the  United  States  pub- 
lic opion  had  been  much  divided, and  some  of  our  most  distinguish- 
ed statesmen  had  taken  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  It  was  in- 
sisted that  this  was  only  a defensive  alliance,  and  that  in  this  war 
France  was  the  aggressor.  Whether  this  ground  was  tenaole  in 
point  of  fact  or  principle  admits  of  much  douht.  France,  then 
distracted  by  internal  commotions,  was  also  contending  against 
i arms.  The  objects  of  the  coalition  were  well  under- 


pean  wars,  our  guaranty  Of  her  American  possessions  was  highly 
important  to  her;  and,  consequently,  she.  in  1793,  gave  instructions 
to  her  minister  here,  that,  in  any  new  treaty  with  us,  he  should  make 
this  guaranty  an  indispensable  condition. 

Whatever  might  have  been  our  obligations  to  France,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expect- 
ed that  she  would  have  been  convinced  that  we  wire  exonerated, 
while  we  entertained  such  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  our- 
selves. And  it  is  recollected  that  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
statesmen  took  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  and  engaged  in  the 
contest  at  great  length,  and  with  much  learning  and  ability.  If  the 
government  of  the  United  States  could  have  proved,  to  our  sat., 
taction,  that  this  claim  for  indemnity  was  utterly  ground!.-*,  sail 
it  was  necessary  to  go  further  and  satisfy  Fiance.  This  cLio  just 
or  otherwise,  was  a subject  of  controversy , which  we  sever*  iy  v,  :t 
with  which  we  were  exceedingly  perplexed,  anil  from  whit  :*  w*; 
were  extremely  solicitous  to  be  relieved.  Your  committee  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  believed  by  some,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
collisions  of  1798  and  1799,  our  treaties  with  France  were  annulled, 
and  all  obligations  under  them  had  ceased,  France  had,  under 
various  pretexts,  taken  and  sequestered,  or  condemned,  property 
of  our  citizens  to  a large  amount.  At  that  time  our  controversy 
with  ber  was  approaching  a crisis;  and  such  were  our  complaints, 
that  congress,  by  the  act.  of  28th  May,  1798,  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  cause  to  be  seized,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  French  republic,  which  should  have  commit- 
ted depredations  on  our  citizens,  or  should  be  found  hovering  on 
our  coasts  lor  that  pur  pose,  and  to  retake  any  vessel  captured;  and 
by  an  act  of  the  7th  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  our  treaties  and  the 
consular  convention  with  her  were  abrogated.  A partial  war  en- 
sued: there  were  several  engagements  on  the  ocean;  and  some  of 
her  national  vessels  were  captured.  Still  we  were  not  in  such  ac- 
tual open  war  as  would  absolve  us  from  treaty  stipulations.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  France  that  we  could  annul  the 
treaties  by  an  e#  parte  act  of  legislation;  and  as  to  the  contest,  it 
was  never  understood  here  that  this  was  such  a war  as  would  annul 
a treaty.  By  the  acts  of  congress  of  13th  June,  1798,  aud  15th  Fe- 
bruary, 1799,  suspending  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
French  republic,  the  president  was  authorized  to  discontinue  the 
prohibitions  and  restore  the  intercourse,  on  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  French  aggressions  had  ceased.  And  surely  if  this  hadl 
been  an  actual,  open,  flagrant  war,  such  as  would  abrogate  all 
treaties,  congress  could  not,  by  law,  have  authorized  the  president 
to  make  peace,  but  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  two- 
thirds  concurring.  In  the  president’s  instructions  to  his  envoys  t» 
France,  (Messrs.  Elliusworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,)  dated  22d  Oeto 
ber,  1799,  he  says: 

“This  conduct  of  the  French  republic  would  well  have  justified 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
but  desirous  of  maintaining  ptace,  and  still  willing  to  leave  open  the 
door  of  reconciliation  with  France,  the  United  States  contented 
themselves  with  preparations  for  defence,  and  measures  calculated 
to  protect  their  commerce.”  The  convention  of  1800,  was,  more- 
over, not  a treaty  of  peace,  either  in  form  or  substance.  The 
treaties  of  1778  were  the  basis  of  the  negotiation.  The  question 
between  the  negotiators  was,  not  so  much  whether  war  had  annul- 
led these  treaties,  as  whether  they  should  be  annulled  by  negotia- 
tion. They  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  second  article  of  the 
convention,  and  that  article  being  afterwards  expunged  by  mu- 
tual consent,  these  treaties  became  null  aud  void  by  convention, 
and  not  by  war. 

France  never  admitted  that  these  treaties  were  never  annulled 
by  war.  In  the  negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  convention  of 
30th  September,  1800,  the  French  ministers  insisted,  that  “the 
treaties  which  united  France  and  the  United  States  are  not  bro- 
even  war  could  not  have  broken  them;”  and  that  “the  mis- 
understanding which  existed  was  not  a state  of  war,  at  least  on  the 
side  of  France.’" 

The  president,  in  his  instructions  to  Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall, 
and  Gerry,  of  the  15th  of  July,  1797,  the  same  as  those  given  af 
terwards  to  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  in  1799,  observes* 
that  “ specific  succors  have  the  advantage  of  certainty,  and  are 
less  liable  to  occasion  war,”  and  proposes  that,  “iustead  of  troops 
and  ships  of  war,  it  will  he  convenient  to  stipulate,”  in  a future 
War,  ‘‘for  a moderate  sum  of  money,  or  quantity  of  provisions,  at 
the  option  of  France,”  not  to  exceed  the  annual  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  but  cautions  his  ministers  not  to  stir  the 
question  of  guaranty,  if  France  is  silent  on  the  subject . 

The  American  ministers  who  negotiated  the  convention  of  1800 
were,  moreover,  specially  instructed  to  claim  and  insist  on  indem- 
nities lor  illegal  captures  and  detentions;  and,  in  their  lirsc  project 
they  in  the  second  article  proposed  provision  tor  mutual  indemni- 
fication for  individual  citizens,  but  were  cautiously  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  guaranty.  The  French  negotiators  insisted  on  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  priority  of  treaties.  At  length  they 
proposeu  tile  simple  alternative,  “either  the  ancient  treaties,  with 
the  advantages  resulting  from  their  priority,  and  the  stipulation 
of  reciprocal  indemnities,  ora  new  treaty,  assuring  equality  with- 
out indemnity.  Our  ministers  proposed:  “l,  A renewal  and  con- 
firmation of  former  treaties.  2.  The  payment,  in  seven  years,  of 
three  millions  of  francs,  to  reduce  the  right,  as  to  privateers  and 
their  prizes,  to  those  of  the  most  tavoml  nation.  3.  Iu  lieu  of 
the  mutual  guaranty  in  tiie  treaty  of  alliance,  that,  when  either 
party  should  he  attacked,  the  other  should  furnish  and  deliver 
property  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  francs:  either  party  to  be 
exonerated  Irom  this  stipulation  on  paying  within  seven  years  the 
gross  sum  of  five  millions.  4.  To  place  commerce  on  a tooting  of 
the  most  lavored  nation.  5.  A reciprocal  stipulation  lor  indem- 
nity. 

Finally,  the  last  branch  of  the  French  alternative  was  substan- 
tially agreed  to.  For  the  second  article  of  the  convention  pro- 
vides, or  rather  declares,  that,  “the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of 


Euvope  in  arms.  The  objects 

stood,  aud  it  was  well  known  that  England  was  a party  to  that 
coalition  from  the  first.  France  was  to  be  coereed  to  restore  ner 
legitimate  monarch,  and  by  means  too,  which  violated  ail  the  laws 
of  neutrality.  If  ever  a nation  is  engaged  in  a defensive  war,  it 
is  in  resisting  enemies  whose  professed  object  is  to  regulate  its 
internal  government . It  is  quite  certain  that  one  ol  thb  parties  to 
the  guaranty  has  not  the  exclusive  right  to  determime  whether 
the  other  is  the  aggressor  in  a war  in  which  it  may  be  engaged. 

France,  perhaps,  had  a right  to  determine,  for  herself,  when  her 
honor  and  safety  required  that  she  should  resort  to  arms,  and  had 
we  been  at  war,  and  demanded  ot  her  the  fulfilment  ol  this  mutual 
guaranty,  we  should  have  scarcely  been  satisfied  with  the  answer, 

“this  is  a defensive  alliance,  and  you  are  the  aggressors.”  And  it  is 
at  least,  a subject  of  controversy , whether,  by  this  treaty  of  alliance, 
the  casus  foederis  did  only  oeeur  when  one  ol  the  parties  is  enga- 
ged in  & defensive  war  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France, 
for  the  present  time  and  forever,  not  only  her  present  possessions 
in  America,  but  those  which  she  might  acquire  by  the  future  treaty 
of  peace.  France,  by  the  terms  cl  the  treaty,  engaged  voluntarily 
iu  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  as  against  her  this  war  was 
clearly  offensive,  and  with  the  expectation,  too,  of  an  acquisition 
of  territory  “by  the  future  treaty  of  peace.”  The  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  by  the  president,  of  February  1793,  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  casus  foederis  had  not  occurred.  The 
question  was  presented  to  his  secretaries  or  “cabinet,”  and  they 
were  equally  divided;  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  taking  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Knox  the  negative  of  the 
question.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  president 
himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  expressed  it.  The  federal 
government  had  then  been  in  operation  less  than  four  years;  its 
success  had  satisfied  the  expectations  of  its  friends;  the  revolution- 
ary debt  had  been  funded,  and  provision  made  tor  its  extinguish- 
ment; we  were  fast  recovering  from  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the 
revolution,  and  from  the  state  of  almost  anarchy,  which  succeeded 
it.  But  our  northwestern  posts  were  still  held  by  the  British,  con- 
trary to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace:  we  were  at  war 
with  the  Indians,  our  citizens  were  poor,  and  public  credit 
had  scarcely  revived.  The  war  of  the  French  revolution  was  extra- 
ordinary and  sanguinary;  and  when,  and  what,  was  to  be  its  term- 
ination, no  one  could  predict.  Considering  then  our  own  weak- 
ness and  necessities,  and  the  superiority  ot  the  British,  as  a naval 
power,  it  was  difficult  and  hazardous  lor  us,  if  we  should  attempt 
it,  to  preserve  to  Frauce  her  possessions  in  America.  The  presi- 
dent determined,  very  wisely,  that  before  any  demand  should  be 
made  on  us  by  France,  he  would  prescribe  and  enjoin  .a  strictly  im 
partial  neutrality,  towards  the  parties  at  war,  trusting  to  events, 
and  preferring,  perhaps,  future  indemnity  to  France  lor  the  loss 
she  might  sustain  of  her  possessions  in  America,  rather  than  to  be 
involved  in  a war  of  such  a character,  threatening  wide  desolation, 
and  putting  at  hazard  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  independence,  of 
the  United  States.  Even  admitting  that  the  time  had  not  come, 
when  France  could  claim  the  benefit  of  this  guaranty,  w.-  were 
still  entangled  with  this  alliance ; for  the  obligation  was  for  the  pr 
sent  and  forever.  Until  the  alliance  should  be  dissolved,  by  mutu 
al  consent,  or  open  war,  we  were  liable  to  be  involved  in  every  war 
in  which  the  French  possessions  in  America  might  be  in  danger, 

And  although  the  guaranty  was  mutual,  yet,  considering  the  rela 
tive  condition  of  France  and  the  United  States,  her  obligation  to  us 
was  merely  nominal;  it  was  worth  nothing.  But,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  necessary  for  France  to  exert  her  whule  strength  in  her  Euro-  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  at  present  respectiug  the 
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treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6tl»  February,  1778,  and  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  the  l4tb  No- 
vember, seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  nor  upon  the  indem- 
nities mutually  due  or  claimed  the  parties  will  negotiate  further 
at  a convenient  time;  and.  until  they  may  have  agreed  on  these 
points  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation.” 
This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  expunging  this 
article, and  limiting  its  duration  to  eight  years.  France  agreed  to 
the  limitation,  and  to  the  “retrenchment”  of  the  article,  adding, 
however,  a proviso,  “that,  by  this  retrenchment,  the. two  states 
renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the  object  of  the 
said  article.”  This  convention  had  been  negotiated  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  John  Adams;  and  Mr.  Jeff'trson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  supposing,  probably,  that  this  proviso  made  such  an 
alteration  in  the  convention  as  to  require  the  further  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  submitted  it  to  their  consideration;  and,  on 
the  19th  December,  1801,  they  resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  concurring  therein),  that  they  considered  the  said 
convention  as  fully  ratified,  and  that  it  be  returned  to  the  presi- 
dent for  the  usual  promulgation.  It  was  accordingly  promul- 
gated in  the  usual  form. 

Although  it  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  tffis  convention 
was  constitutionally  ratified,  yet,  as  it  was  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  two-thirds  concurring  therein;  as  it  was 
observed  during  eight  years  as  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  land  and, 
if  null  and  void,  would  leave  open  the  claims  for  reciprocal  indem- 
nity and  mutual  guaranty,  your  committee  can  see  ueither  the 
reason  nor  policy  of  raising  a doubt  of  its  validity. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  by  its  provisions  the  petitioners  have 
lost  all  prospect  of  indemnity  from  France.  And  npw  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  petitioners  recurs:  are  the  United  States 
bound  to  remunerate  them  to  any  amount?  That  a nation  is  not 
obliged  to  press  the  claims  of  its  citizens  upon  a foreign  power  at 
the  risk  and  expense  of  a war  is  readily  admitted  It  is  obligated 
only  to  a fair  exertion  of  its  ability.  As  an  agent  of  the  claimant, 
it  should  not  press  his  claims  so  tar  as  to  subject. others. to  equal 
or  greater  injuries.  The  United  States,  therefore,  in  pressing  these 
claims  as  far  as  they  safely  could,  and  seeing  nu  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, might  have  been  justified  in  waving  or  postponing  them,  or 
taking  a less  sum  thart  their  actual  amount.  The  late  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain  taking  a gross  for  slaves  and  property 
taken  from  our  citizens,  during  the  late  war,  is  an  example.  We 
obtained  all  we  could  for  the  claimants,  reserving  nothing  to  our- 
selves-  But,  clearly,  the  petitioners  present  no  such  case.  Had 
the  deficiency,  in  the  case  cited,  been  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  part  converted  to  their  use,  the  claim- 
ants might  have  presented  a case  analogous  to  that  of  the  peti- 
tioners. In  this,  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  France 
and  the  United  States  had  reciprocal  claims  lor  infractions  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  existing  treaties.  Whether  those  of  France 
were  valid  or  not,  they  were  matters  of  controversy,  which  it  was 
our  interest  to  settle  and  adjust.  Had  the  convention,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  our  ministers,  provided  for  reciprocal  indemnities,  and 
had  commissioners  been  appointed  to  liquidate  the  claims  and  de- 
termine their  validity,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  result.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  such  case  the  United  States 
would  never  have  laid  their  hands  on  the  adjusted  claims  of  their 
own  citizens,  to  discharge  those  which  might  be  allowed  to  France 
or  her  citizens.  Such  an  offset  would  be  taking  private  property 
lor  public  uses  without  just  compensation,  ami  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution.  And  how  would  such  a ease  vary 
from  that  of  the  petitioners?  It  is  now  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  qutstiou  the  justice  and  validity  of  these  claims,  as  against 
France.  We  have  pressed  them  upou  her  as  valid  and  just;  she  has 
admitted  them,  andjgiven  us  an  equivalent  to  release  them.  W e 
have  released  them,  and  though  they  were  unliquidated,  still  they 
are  capable  of  liquidation,  and  either  their  amount,  or  the  value 
which  we  obtain-  d for  their  discharge,  would  be  equitably  due  to 
the  claimants.  Were  the  question  between  individuals,  the  case 
would  be  clear.  If  one  takes  the  claim  of  another,  whether  a mat- 
ter of  controversy  or  a liquidat'  d debt,  he  is  bound  to  respond  for 
ttiefutl  value.  And  if  an  agent,  though  held  responsible  only  tor 
a fair  exertion  of  his  ability,  converts  the  property  or  rights  of  ms 
principal  to  his  own  benefit,  he  should  surely  account  to  him  at 
ieast  to  the  value  of  the  benefit  received.  If  we  consider  the  U.  a. 
in  the  character  of  agents  for  the  claimants,  accountable  lor  a 
fair  ex-rrion  of  their  ability,  we  should  remunerate  them  for  what 
we  did  obtain.  , . ...  . 

Were  tins  a netv  principle,  and  we  were  now  about  to  establi 
it  as  a rule,  although  we  should  do  it  with  much  caution  and  de- 
liberation, yt  t we  cannot  perceive  what  better  rule  could  be  adopt- 
ed. Bot  it  seems  to  your  committee  that  it  is  already  established 
and  one  by  which  the  United  Slates  have  always  protested  to  be 
governed,  and  by  which,  as  we  believe,  they  have  generally  acted. 

In  our  compacts  with  several  states,  whenever  we  have  taken 
for  our  own  use.  property  reserved  by  the  compact  to  them,  vve 
have  readily  admitted  our  liability  to  respond.  In  that  with  ye 
slate  o t Gi  orgia,  we  bail,  among  utfnr  things,  stipulated  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian  titl-  williin  her  limits.  In  attempting  to  tujnl 
this  stipulation,  we,  in  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  ceded  to  certain, 
individuals,  a portion  of  the  same  lands  as  a part  of  the  considera- 
tion tor  the  extinguishment  of  title:  thus  taking,  for  our  own  use, 
part  of  the  lands  which  we  had  stipulated  to  purchase  for  the 
use  of  Georgia,  to  pay  for  another  part  which  vve  did  puicHsse. 
Georgia  complained,  and  claimed  an  appropriation  to  extmgotsi 
the  title  to  these  “reservations.”  Her  claim  was  too  just  to  be  re- 
fused, and  we  readily  granted  the  appropriation.  Many  ol  our 
citizens  had  suffered  injuries  from  Spain,  similar  to  those  of  winch 
the  petitioners  complain.  Spain  was  unable  to  p«v  an  adequate 
indemnity,  but  by  a cession  of  territory.  We  received  the  terri- 
tory for  our  benefit:  exonerated  Spain  from  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, ynd  paid  them  what  we  deemed  a fair  equivalent  .or  M,t  ces- 
sion. Should  it  be  objected  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  wnac  was 


the  value  of  the  consideration  paid  by  France  for  tiie  release  of 
the  claims,  the  same  difficulty  was  presented  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
1 he  claimants  were  obliged  to  submit  to  our  estimate,  and  receive 
the  amount  which  we  determined  the  cession  to  be  worth.  Had 
we,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  obtained  the  cession  of  territory,  and  made 
no  provision  to  pay  our  citizens  lcr  claims  released,  this  would 
have  been  a case  against  the  petitioners;  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly 
a case  in  their  favor.  In  each  case,  the  consideration  for  the 
release  was  worth  something , and  upon  that  something  we  ought, 
in  one  case,  as  we  did  in  tbe  other,  to  fix  a fr.ir  and  reasonable 
value,  and  remunerate  the  claimants  to  that  amount.  A board 
of  commissioners,  such  as  was  proposed  by  our  ministers,  might 
have  burdened  ns  with  a debt  equal  to  the  losses  of  the  French 
possessions,  with  the  addition  of  indemnities  for  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  sums  thus  awarded  might  have  equal- 
led, and  even  cxceedtd,  the  aetual  losses  of  all  the  claimants. 
Thr-y  now  ask  us  to  determine  the  amount  ourselves,  to  provide 
for  tbe  examination,  liquidation,  and  payment  of  their  claims,  and 
they  will  then  be  satisfied  that  they  have  been  treated  as  others. 

The  United  States  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  engagement* 
with  foreign  nations  and  the  individual  states;  they  have  satisfied, 
their  citizens  for  Spanish  spoliations.  In  the  convention  of  180C, 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  they  reserved  twenty  millions  of 
francs  out  of  the  consideration  to  satisfy  our  citizens  for  “debts" 
due  to  them  by  the  French  government  prior  to  30th  September 
1800,  and  expressly  stipulated  in  their  favor  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  convention  of  that  date  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
They  have,  m ?reovcr,  discharged  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  indigent 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution;  and  tbe  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners seems  to  stand  nearly  alone,  unadjusted,  unsatisfied.  Yuur 
committee,  in  fine,  can  see  nothing  in  their  case  which  takes  it 
from  the  ordinary  rule  of  justice,  which  requires  that  an  agent  shall 
account  for  aohat  he  receives  for  his  principal,  or  from  that  avoir- 
ed  and  practiced  on  by  the  government  in  otlur  cases.  And  they 
cannot  perceive  how  we  can  withhold  from  these  claimants  their 
just  due,  consistently  with  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which 
provides  that  ‘-private  pronerty  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.” 

Your  committee  have  endpavored  fo  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  these  claims  thus  released;  and  to  that  end  they  Wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  information,  and  have  received  the 
answer  marked  A.  and  the  document  marked  B,*  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  claims  for  losses,  by  seizures  and 
detensions,  from  1793  to  1800,  both  inclusive,  is  A44,  and  for 
contracts  for  supplies,  &e.  1-2;  that  those  on  which  then  has  been 
an  estimate,  are  8S;  and  the  estimated  amount  is  doll's. 2 ,225, 762  59 
which  is  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  number,  and  probably  much 
more  than  that  proportion  of  the  whole  amount.  There  are, 
probably,  many  others  which  have  not  been  returned  to  the  de- 
partment; and  many  of  those  which  have  been  so  returned  may 
not  be  sustained  for  want  of  the  mcessary  proof,  or  for  other*  rea- 
sons—and  the  estimated  amount  of  many  is,  doubtless,  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

From  the  best  consideration  your  committee  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  the  subject,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  against  France  for  indemnity,  which  were  released  by  the 
convention  of  the  30th  September,  1800,  when  examined  and  li- 
quidated, would  not  exceed  8,000,000  dollars. 

Mach  ofthe  evidence  in  support  of  these  claims  is  wantinsr,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  deposited  with  our  minister,  or  tbe  agti.t  lor 
claims  at  Paris.  Your  committee  are  of- opinion  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  procure  the  evidence  which  is  there,  or  else- 
where, that  the  claim  should  be  examined  and  liquidated,  and, 
thereupon,  provision  ought  to  be  made  lor  the  payment  of  a rea- 
sonable sum  lor  their  final  discharge-  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  president  ofthe  United  States  be  requested 
to  procure  the  evidence  and  documents  relating  to  the  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  France,  previously  to  the  convention  ofthe 
S'Uh  September,  1800,  aud  to  eausr  an  abstract  of  the  claims,  and 
of  the  evidence  and  documents,  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  congress. 


ITEMS. 

A sloop  of  war,  called  the  Natchez,  was  launched 
at  Norfolk  on  the  Sth  inst.  She  is  of  the  burthen  of 
800  tons,  to  carry  24  guns,  and  a first  rate  vessel  of 
her  class. 

The  condition  of  the  poor,  in  Ireland,  is  deplora- 
ble. “As  you  walk  the  streets  you  are  assailed  by 
wretched  creatures  whose  faces  indicate  want  and 
misery  of  every  kind:  The  country  parts  of  Ireland, 

which  hitherto  have  been  free  from  the  effects  of 
hunger,  owing  to  the  charity  of  the  peasantry,  fre- 
quently present  instances  of  death  occurring  from 
actual  starvation.1’ 

The  National  Intelligencer  says— We  understand 
that  major  John  W.  Hunter  has  been  appointed,  by 
the  war  department,  agent  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  militia  of  Georgia,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  years  1772,  1773,  and  1774.  This 
appointment,  we  understand,  was  made  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  whole  Georgia  delegation  ih 
congress.  
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gt^'p’We  present  our  friends  this  week  with  a whole 
sheet  supplement,  which  has  enabled  us  to  dispose  of  many 
stock  and  other  articles,  though  the  balance  on  hand  re- 
mains exceedingly  large  and  equally  interesting. 

The  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer”  have  pub- 
lished several  other  numbers  on  the  “signs  of  the  times,” 
which  are  read  by  every  body,  friend  or  opponent,  and 
with  uncommon  avidity.  It  appearing  that  we  could  not, 
without  setting  aside  our  usual  course  of  conduct,  get  in 
the  whole  that  they  would  probably  have  to  say,  and 
insert  the  replications  that  might  he  offered,  (for  our  prac- 
tice is  to  give  both  sides,)  we  detennined,  at  least,  topost- 

Sone  the^  republication  of  then-  essays  for  the  present; 

aving  also  ourselves  much  to  say  concerning  what  we 
believe  are  great  national  interests.  • 

We  now  offer  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  a very 
long,  and,  as  we  think  it,  an  important  essay,  because  of 
the  facts  collected  and  Stated,  on  the  principal  branches 
of  die  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  with  a view 
to  reconcile,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  opinions  cf  our  fellow- 
citizens  as  to  certain  points  of  much  national  concern,  and 
do  away  the  idea  of  conflicting  interests,  which  politicians 
have  too  much  encouraged,  and  seem  now  resolved  to 
press  with  their  utmost  force.  We  have  prepared  this  arti- 
cle with  labor  and  exceeding  care,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  and  speak  the  truth.  Some  mistakes 
as  to  principles,  or  errors  of  opinion,  may  exist  in  it,  but 
nothing  is  distorted  or  knowingly  misrepresented  in  the  I 
least  possible  degree.  We  therefore  ask  a candid  and  de- 
liberate examination  of  this  essay,  long  as  it  is,  in  a certain  I 
belief  diat  the  subjects  discussed  are  worthy  of  it,  though  : 
they  may  be  only  indifferently  or  weakly  handled  by  us; 
and  if  any  will  so  far  favor  us  as  to  detect  and  point  out 
w hat  is  believed  to  be  error,  we  will  gladly  correct  aught 
wo  have  said,  if  unable  to  sustain  it  by  argument  and  a re- 
currence to  first  principles.  In  making  up  this  article,  we 
have  not  had  much  recourse  to  the  writings  or  opinions  of 
others,  except  for  some  of  the  figures  used. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  After 
considerable  reflection  on  the  subject  and  careful 
references  to  some  of  the  important  statistical  facts 
that  bear  upon  it,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion — 
that,  at  no  previous  time,  during  the  period  of  our 
’ national  existence,  has  the  state  of  our  agriculture 
more  imperiously  demanded  the  serious  reflection 
and  care  of  a wise  and  paternal  government,  than  at 
the  present  moment.  Though  there  is,  perhaps,  less 
of  actual  suffering  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country  under  heaven,  a great  degree  of  pecu- 
niary distress  and  private  embarrassment  prevails; 
and  “the  prospect  before  us”  is,  unless  the  profound 
attention  of  onr  statesmen  shall  be  excited  and  exert- 
ed to  relieve  the  people,  that  we  cannot  advance  to 
those  high  destinies  to  which  our  republic  seems  cal. 
led,  so  certainly  and  rapidly  as  we  ought.  We  to- 
ially  d isavow  any  desire  to  build  up  a forced  or  artifi- 
cial system,  for  the  benefitof  any  class  of  individuals, 
even  for  the  agricultural,  and  though  they  make  up 
about  three  fourths  of  our  whole  population-  but  hold 
it  expedient  and  proper,  at  all  times,  and  in  behalf 
even  of  an  individual  citizen,  to  profit  by  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  God  and  nature  have  given,  to  pre- 
mete  “the  general  welfare,”  by  securing  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  all,  and  each,  through  whole- 
some employment  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
laber.  Foreign  commerce,  as  to  many  of  our  late  most 
valuable  commodities,  fails  to  produce  its  former  ef- 
fects, and  men  have  been  compelled  to  turnjheir  at- 
tention to  new  article*;  and  the  mighty  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  our  country,  in 
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various  and  important  respects,  should  inspire  us  wit*3 
deep  and  solemn  considerations  as  to  the  future;  an^ 
indignantly  forbid  a yielding  to  temporary  or  political" 
party  purposes,  whatever  may  impede  the  march  a* 
prosperity,  or'eause  abandonments  ofimmutsble  prrh*- 
ciples  of  right.  It  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  that 
these  United  States  should  be  free,  independent  and 
happy — and  it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  we 
wjll  retain  or  cast  away  the  blessings  bestowed.  The 
policy  of  this  republic,  whether  it  regards  agricul^ 
ture,  manufactures  or  commerce,  interior  or  exte- 
rior, must  not  be  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  Iran- 
sient  parties,  or  made  a matter  for  political  bargain- 
ing— as  has  been  partially  the  case  heretofore,  and, 
as  it  appears  probable,  may  be  attempted  again.; 

These  general  remarks  naturally  occurred  wheel 
we  sat  down  to  make  some  observations  on  the  past* 
present  and  probable  state  of  our  agriculturalists-* 
in  which  we  hope  to  adduce  some  facts  and  opinions 
that  will  lead  many  to  a serious  consideration  as  to 
that  policy  which  ought  to  be  steadily  pursued.  We 
have  no  manner  of  reference  to  local  circumstances 
or  peculiar  things,  except  as  they  shall  appear  to  af- 
feet  the  well-beingof  the  community  at  large — and,  let 
factions  and  parties  draw  their  political  or  geographical 
lines  as  they  may,  we  never  yet  have  believed  that 
there  i3  any  material  diversity  of  interest  among  the 
widely  scattered  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  in  matters  of  business , the  same  amicable  com- 
promise* do,  or  may,  exist,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  our  political  constitution,  under  which  we 
have  had  “peace,  liberty  and  safety,”  however  much 
we  have  been  agitated  by  political  feelings — and  the 
jarrings  between  ins  and  outs,  with  the  intrigues  of 
those  who,  in  the  language  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  have 
seemed  as  if  they  would  “rather  reign  in  h— -1  than 
serve  in  heaven.” 


The  chief  products  of  our  agriculture  are 
ble  and  animal  food  and  wooi,  tobacco  and  cotton* 
with  considerable  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp,  sugar, 
&c.  but  We  shall  principally  confine  our  remarks  to 
articles  of  the  first  class. 

Vegetable  and  animal  food  (except  rice)  are  tfies 
main  agricultural  products*  for  export,  from  the  states 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey* 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois— and  partly  so  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Missouri.  We  shall  take  the  three  first 
and  the  three  last  years  inserted  in  the  valuable  ta* 
ble  givep  in  the  28th  vol.  of  this  work,  page  329,  to  see 
what  progress  we  have  made  as  to  the  export  of  ve 


getable 

and  animal  foed: 

Flour,  obis. 

Flour,  biisi 

1791 

619,681 

1823 

877, S65 

1792 

824.464 

1S23 

756,702 

1793 

1,074,639 

1S24 

996,702 

2,518,784  2,581.269 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Port 

1791 

62,771 

27,781 

1822 

97,610 

68,352 

1792 

74,638 

38,098 

1S23 

61,418 

65,520 

1793 

75,106 

38,563 

1824 

66,074 

67,229 

212,515 

104,442 

225,102 

191,130 

104,442  191,110 


318,657 


06,21? 
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Shewing  an  increase  iD  thirty  five  years,  during 
which  the  population  of  the  producing  states  has  been 
almost  trebled,  of  oDly  62,485  bbls.  of  flour  and 
99,255  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  in  three  years,  ora 
yearly  increased  export  of  21.000  bbis  of  flour  and 
33,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork.  And,  in  the  years 
1791,  1792  and  1793  we  exported  373.352  tierces  of 
rice,  and  only  301,683  in  the  years  1S22,  1S23  and 
1324. 

It  is  the  quantity  that  establishes  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, or  the  amount  of  the  foreign  demand;  but  if 
the  money-value  of  these  articles  is  regarded,  it  is 
probable  that  those  exported  in  the  three  first  y ears 
was,  nearly,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  those  exported  ! 
in  the  three  last.  Such  value  was  not  given  in  tne  offi- 
cial papers  UDtil  the  year  1803,  and  referring  again 
to  the  table,  we  have  the  following  items: 

Flour — dollars . Beeffy  Pork — dollars. 


1803 

1S04 

1805 


9 310,000 

7.100.000 

8.325.000 


4,135  000 

4.300.000 

4.144.000 


24.735.000  12,576,000 

12.576.000 


Together  $37,311,000 

Flour — dollars. 

1822  5,103,000 

1823  4.962,000 

1824  5 7o9,000 


BeefSf  Pork — dollars . 
2 529.000 

2.461.000 

2.628.000 


15.824,000  7,6  IS, 000 

7,618,000 


Together  $23,442,000 

So  we  see  that  the  money-value  of  the  chief  agri 
cultural  products  exported  from  the  many  states 
named,  was  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  and  consi- 
derably exceeding  one  half  more  in  1S03.  1S04  and  ! 
1805,  than  in  1822,  1S23  and  1824  The  value  of  the  J 
rice  exported  bears  fully  the  same  proportion  in  fa- 
vor of  the  earliest  years.  There  are  no  specialities 
in  these  selections — for  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
years  given  in  the  table  are  offered,  and  almost  any 
one  of  the  early  years  compared  with  another  of  the 
later,  will  shew  the  same  general  fact. 

With  these  results  before  us,  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
or,  indeed,  self-evident,  that  the  numerous  people  of 
the  grain-growing  and  grazing  states  enumerated 
above,  and  containing  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  could  not  possibly  de- 
pend upon  the  foreign  demand  for  their  surplus  pro- 
ductions: hence  it  was  indispensable  to  their  exist 
ence,  perhaps — at  least,  to  their  reasonable  comfort, 
(which  no  human  laws  can  rightfully  deprive  them  ; 
of),  that  they  should  turn  their  attention  to  other  i 
matters — and.- they  have  vested,  probably,  about  300, 
millions  of  dollars  in  manufacturing  establishments,  j 
in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  in  commerce  and  . avi- ; 
gation,  and  the  fisheries,  to  employ  their  surplus  po-  j 
pulatioD,  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry.  The  present  j 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  sheep,  because'  oi ! 
their  wool  and  skins  only , is  about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  j 
as  that  of  all  the  flour  or  tobacco  at  present  exported,  | 
however  much  the  latter  articles  engage  tbe  n-ationai  j 
legislation  and  public  care,  because  we  have  been  j 
accustomed  to  look  at  things  abroad  and  disregard  ! 
those  at  home.  We  do  not  speak  wildly.  There  are  j 
about  fifteen  millions  of  sheep— and  their  increase.  { 
wool  and  skins  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  millions  of ! 
dollars,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  • 
value  cf  all  our  flour  and  toDacco  annually  exported  j 
for  tbe  last  three  years.  Ought  not  this  matter,  this 
“ wool-gathering ” idea,  as  in  derision  it  may  be  called,  [ 
in  respect  to  tbe  home  trade  and  home  supply,  to  sii.k 
deep  in  our  miuds,  when  w-e  compare  it  with  tbe  ; 
two  great  staples  of  our  foreign  trade  and  for  tig'. 


demand,  for  the  prot-eti ...  of  which  .alter,  or  either 
of  them,  we  always  stand  as  prepared  even  to  con- 
tend in  battle?  It  would  be  well  for  every  person  to 
enquire,  in  tbe  secret  of  his  own  heart,  why  these 
things  are — why  it  is  that  we  despise,  or  neglect,, 
that  which  we  have  within  ourselves,  while  we  sup- 
port ministers  abroad  and  maintain  fleets  of  men-of- 
war  in  ihe  most  distant  seas,  to  defend  by  argument 
and  aims , interests  that  yield  so  small  a compara- 
tive profit,  when  we  have  reference  to  tbe  . amount 
r/ceived  for  flour  or  tobacco  exp&rled?  We  complain 
not  of  this  defence — we  wish  it  continued  and  ex- 
tended as  the  case  shall  require;  but  we  cannot  see 
why  property  and  products  at  home  should  not  have 
.the  same  fostering  care  as  property  and  products 
abroad!  If  a tariff,  which,  shall  protect  the  growers 
and  manulacturers  of  wool,  and  the  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  vested  by  them.*  may  operate  as  a tax 
on  other  parts  of  the  community  (which,  however, 
we  do  not  admit  that  it  would)  shall  not  these  say 
also,  and  with  certainty,  that  they  are  taxed  to  keep 
up. fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indian,  Souda 
Atlantic  and  Great  South  seas,  to  protect  articles  ex- 
ported of  much  less  annual  value  than  those  which 
they  produce  and  possess  within  our  own  land — 
anu  ask  why,  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  have 
been  granted,  or  are  continued? 

Further — much  fear  is  expressed  of  a loss  of  the 
British  West  India  trade, — and  a shutting  of  the  ports 
of  Cu&a  would  throw  us  into  great  alarm,  because  of 
a restricted  demand  for  our  flour — and  yet  the 
England  stales  receive  from  New  York.  Pennsylr 
vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a much  greater  quan- 
tity o!  flour  than  we  export  to  all  the  West  India  Blands. 
Those  states  import,  from  their  sister  states.,  more 
than  625,000  barrels  a year,  besides  large  quantities 
of  corn — the  whole  foreign  export  of  flour  was  only 
S 13,000  barrels  in  1S25,  and  858,000  in  1S26.  New 
England  is  enabled  to  receive  and  consume  this  great 
quantity  because  of  her  manufactures — more  than 

251.000  barrels  were  received  at  tbe  single  port  of  Bos- 
ton, of  which  72,000  were  exported,  leaving  209. 000 
for  consumption,  chiefly  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in 
the  last  year;  and  the  latter,  cf  itself  is  almost  equal  io 
the  wnoie  export  of  the  U.  States  to  the  British  West 
1:  flies  and  Cuba — which,  in  1825,  was  no  more  than 

223.000  barrels.  How  small  then,  is  the  foreign  de- 
mand compared  with  the  heme  market,  for  the 
growers  of  grain?  And  if  we  allow  to  the  people  of 
the  Un  ted  States  a quantity  of  bread  slufls  equal  only 
to  •‘■a  peck  of  corn  per  week for  each  individual,  the 
whole  consumption  will  be  about  150  millions  of 
bushels  a year,  equai  to  30  millions  of  barrels  of 
flour,  valiow’ir.g  five  bushels  of  grain  as  eqpal  to  one 

-harrel  u { flour),  while  the  export  is  less  than  one 
miiiionot  Darrels.  Why,  the  horses  and  kegs  in  the 
U.  States  annually  consume  more  than  nve  times  as 
much  grain  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
oi  flour  exported!  The  foreign  demand,  however, 
even  for  so  small  a proportion  of  our  bread-stuffs 
produced,  is  exceedingly  important,  because  of  its 
efiect  to  establish  a seilmg-value  for  ail  the  rest. 
But  we  have  not  time  to  descant  upon  the  operations 
of  scarcity  and  supply;  and  besides,  their  principle 
has  often  been  shewn  in  this  work  The  surplus,  or 
want,  of  a small  quantity,  every  body  knows  has  ef- 
fect on  the  value  of  a whole  quantity  in  market,  to 
dimmish  or  increase  its  price.  And  if  we  compare 


* Tbe  property  vested  in  the  wool-growing  busi- 
ness has  oeen  thus  estimated: 

For  land,  - $20,000,000 

sheep,  - - • 20,000.000 

40,000,000 

which  is  much  under  the  real  amount;  and  the  anm& 
al product  is  $15,000,000  a year,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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the  amount  of  the  animal  food  exported  to  that 
which  is  consumed  at  home,  how  will  the  account 
i-tand?  Admit,  that  half  n pound  is  used  or  wast- 
ed, for  an  individual,  per  day,  the  aggregate  is  2,160 
millions  of  pounds  annually — whereas  the  quantity 
of  beef  and  pork  exported  is  only  about  28  millions 
of  pounds;  thus,  the  vegetable  food  consumed  at 
home,  by  man  and  beast,  is  thirty-five  times  greater 
than  the  amount  exported,  and  of  animal  food,  also 
the  produce  of  agriculture,  eighty  times  greater, 
under  the  most  reasonable  allowances  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make;  and  which  are  advanced  not  as  be- 
irg  the  real  amounts,  but  as  reasonable  dicta,  to  as- 
sist in  forming  general  and  important  opinions.  It 
is  perfectly  evident  then,  that  the  grain  grow- 
ing and  grazing  states  must  establish  and  keep  up  a 
home-market  for  the  commodities  of  their  agricultu- 
ralists*— for  the  amount  which  the  foreign  market 
will  receive  is,  in  bread  stuffs  and  meats,  together, 
less  than  a hundredth  pairt  of  their  aggregate  products, 
and,  to  our  whole  free  population,  would  yield  not 
much  more  than  one  dollar,  a year,  for  each  person. 
Can  the  farmer,  the  man  who  cultivates  his  own  field, 
depend  upon  this  for  all  the  supplies  which  he  has  to 
purchase,  for  the  payment  of  his  work-people  and 
taxes?  Pshaw! — the  directly  operating  foreign  busi- 
ness of  a whole  year,  would  hardly  supply  him  with 
necessary  money  for  the  business  of  a week.  Let 
this  be  looked  into.  Nothing  more  than  a momen- 
tary application  of  the  self-evident  facts  which  we 
have  suggested,  is  needful  to  convince  any  one  as  to 
what  is  the  real  state  of  things. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  however,  in  which 
this  subject  should  be  considered.  At  present,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  re- 
ceives of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  a less  value  than 
500  dollars  a year!  though  the  people  of  these  states 
consumeorpurchaseof  her  manufacturers  to  the  value 
of  about  twenty  eight  millions  of  dollars  a year,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1825,  and  allowing  14  mil- 
lions for  the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  states, 
which  we  presume  is  about  a fair  proportion.!  But 


*It  is  very  probable  that  the  starch  used  in  our  manu- 
facturing establishments  consumes  a greater  value  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  than  the  amount  of  all  such  arti- 
cles exported,  (cotton  and  tobacco,  excepted),  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland , Russia , Prussia , Holland , See.  We 
are  not  joking.  We  see  it  stated  that  live  factories  near 
Springfield,  Mass,  annually  use  40,000  lbs.  of  starch.  It 
is  ascertained  that  at  one  factory  in  Massachusetts,  employ- 
ing 260  hands,  300  barrels  of  flour  were  consumed  last 
year.  Mr.  Mallary  states  the  latter  in  his  masterly  speech, 
which  we  intend  soon  to  publish. 

+That  distinguished  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation in  congress,  Mr.  Stewart , in  his  excellent  speech 
on  what  is  called  the  “wool  bill,”  said — 

“The  plain  question  is  now,  shall  we  abandon  our  ma- 
nufactures and  our  agriculture,  and  import  agricultural 
productions— wool  and  woollens,  from  Great  Britain, 
whose  policy  now  compels  her  people  to  starve  before 
they  dare  consume  a mouthful  of  American  bread  or  Ame- 
rican meat,  though  it  were  offered  to  them  for  nothing? — 
it  is  made  by  their  laws  a penal  oftence  to  do  so.  This  is 
the  question.  We  are  told  that  we  must  buy  from  Great 
Britain,  that  she  might  buy  from  us!  How  is  this?  Great 
Britain  buy  from  us?  What  does  she  buy  from  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  states.  Nothing.  Great  Britain  from 
whom  we  bought  in  1825,  upwards  of  42  millions  of  mer- 
chandise— $10,682,000  of  it  wool  and  woollens,  took  in 
exchange  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  an  amount  less  than 
$200!  and  yet  we  are  told  by  American  statesmen,  gentle- 
men representing  these  states,  that  we  must  purchase  wool, 
(and  why  not  flour  too?)  from  Great  Britain,  to  induce 
her  to  purchase  from  us!  I repeat  it,  and  I defy  contra- 
diction, for  it  is  proved  by  our  records,  that  in  1825,  the 
whole  exportations  into  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  from 


suppose  there  was  a.  little  of  reality  in  the  pretensions 
of  Mr  Huskisson  as  to  “free  trade.”  and  that  the 
British  ports  were  opened  only  for  the  admission  of 
bread-'tuffs.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such 
proceeding  might  advance  the  price  of  flourone  dol- 
lar per  barrel.  This  increase  of  price  would  be 
laid,  of  course,  on  the  whole  quantity  sold  by  the  growers' 
of  grain — which  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  15,000,000 
barrels — their  profits  would,  therefore,  be  increased 
in  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  I beseech 
the  farmers  to  look  at  this — the  proposition  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  as  sure  as  any  that  can  be  drawn  from 
“holy  writ.”  And  are  they  to  be  guiled  and  cheated 
thus,  by  British  agents  and  others,  about  British 
“free  trade?”  There  i3  a degree  of  impudence  in  the 
proceedings  of  those  men  that  is  intolerable  And 
can  the  farmers  support  a trade  which,  (directly), 
does  nothing  to  support  them — which  stands  as  five 
hundred  dollars  exported  to  twenty  eight  millions  im- 
ported? I have  hardly  patience  when  I think  of  those 
who  gravely  resist  whatever  may  tend  to  remove 
this  outrageous  inequality. 

In  statistical  subjects,  it  is  especially  necessary  that 
the  writer  should  be  assisted  by  the  consideralion  of 
the  reader;  indeed,  he  must  measurably  rely  upon 
it;  else  the  details  would  be  tedious  and  dry  beyond 
all  bearing.  But  some  captious  person  may  ask— how 
do  the  grain-growing  states  bear  this  inequality  in 
their  trade  with  Great  Britain?  The  answer  is  easy: 
by  the  invaluable  trade  which*  they  have  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  and  they 
with  them,  and  by  that  enjoyed  with  other  nations 
than  the  British  What  sea  is  not  vexed  with  our 
industry,  what  port  which  is  opened  to  us  is  not  fre- 
quented, if  thereat  we  can  dispose  of  any  commodity, 
the  avails  whereof  will  enable  us  to  pay  Britain  for 
her  goods?  We  go  over  all  the  world  to  gather  pro- 
fit, and  cast  it  into  Britain's  lap.  But  we  shall  at 
some  future  period,  shew  these  things  from  official 
statements.  The  facts,  however,  are  as  stated  and 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  growth  of  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  and  of  other 
articles,  must  be  resorted  to  by  the  farmers,  and  the 
manufacture  of  them  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
else  the  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness, the  agricultural,  will  fail  to  produce  a reason- 
able profit  to  laud  owners  and  those  who  till  the  soil; 
and  a comparative  state  of  want,  (in  the  present  con- 
dition of  society),  become  the  portion  of  this  cho- 
sen and  peculiarly  valuable  people — the  free  cultiv a- 
tors  of  their  own  lands — the  best  depository  of  the  mo- 
rals, the  rights  and  the  liberty  of  their  country — the 
class  which  must  mainly  defend  our  institutions  at 
arms — the  bone  and  the  sinew  of  every  nation  in 
the  world.  And  besides,  are  their  forests  and  their 
mines , the  gifts  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures, to  remaiD  useless  and  valueless,  because  their 
products,  in  a rude  state,  are  not  required  for  fo- 
reign exportation ? No — no,  they  have  a “natural 


this  country,  to  feed  and  support  their  manufacturers,  did 
not  amount  to  $200!  Sir,  only  151!  Of  flour,  rye,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  pulse — and  eyery  other  species  of  grain,  $88! 
Of  all  kinds  of  animal  food — beef,  pork,  &c.  $34!  And 
of  all  kinds  of  drink — whiskey,  gin,  beer,  cider,  &c.  $29! 
With  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  British  minister 
himself  would  blush  to  ask  the  grain  growing  states  of  the 
union  to  “buy  from  them,  that  they  may  buy  from  us.” — 
Sir,  I would  say  when  Great  Britain  resorts  to  prohibition, 
I will  countervail  her  policy  by  a like  resort  to  prohibition. 
If  she  prohibits  our  flour  and  provisions,  I w ill  prohibit  her 
wool  and  woollens.  We  can  live  as  independently  of  her 
as  she  can  of  us.  If  she  will  take  but  $151  worth  of  our 
bread  and  meat  to  feed  her  manufacturers,  I will  take  but 
$151  worth  of  her  wool  and  woollens*  I will  go  to  New 
Buglandor  Steubenville,  and  buy  from  those  who  will  buy 
from  me,  and  who  will  gladly  give  ps  cloth  ip  exchange  fpr 
our  provisions  and  wool. 
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an  unalienable  right”  lo  : ake  such  products  useful 
and  valuable,  and  they  must  and  will  have  manufac- 
tures of  them  at  home,  with  roads  and  canals  for  the 
supply  of  the  domestic  market,  seeing  that  Otherwise 
they  will  he  considered  as  rejecting  the  bounties  of 
heaven,  to  their  owu  misery,  degradation  and  shame. 
That  little  work,  the  improvement  of  the  nav.gation 
of  the  Schuylkill,  in  F<  m slbrania.  will  yield  a great 
er  annual  mouey-profit,  for  coal  and  iron  brought  into 
wse  by  it,  than  the  whole  foreign  export  of  the^taie 
affords  to  the  incalculably  valuable  bod  of  free- 
men and  farmers  in  tint  powerful  commonwealth 
Those  great  works,  the  New  York  canals,  by  open 
ing  ways  to  the  market,  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the 
actual  production  of  more  profit  to  the  land  holders 
and  farmers  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  &c.  than  the 
whole  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported 
from  ail  the  states,  east  and  west,  located  north  of 
the  Potomac,  acd  containing  a large  majority  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  The  trade  which 
quietly  passes  down  the  Susqueiiannah,  in  the  pro- 
ducts and  property  of  farmers  and  other  iand  owners 
on  the  shores  of  that  river,  and  its  tributaries,  and 
which  chiefly  centers  at  Baltimore,  though  the  navi- 
gation is  hazardous,  is  of  itself  equal  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole  value  of  domestic  articles  exported 
from  Baltimore  to  foreign  places;  which  includes 
nearly  all  the  Maryland  tobacco , with  a considerable 
quantity  from  Ohio,  and  large  supplies  of  flour,  &c. 
brought  by  land  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  &c.  These  things  are  seriously  as- 
serted, and  we  are  sure  that  they  are  substantially 
true.  Similar  cases  might  be  multiplied  without  end, 
to  shew  what  is.  the  home  market  compared  with  the 
foreign  one,  and  how  insignificant  the  last  is,  except 
as  a regulator  of  the  other,  to  about  seven-eighths, 
perhaps,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  per- 
sonally til!  their  own  fields.  The  hides  of  their  cat- 
tle, when  manufactured  into  leather,  are  worth  much 
more  than  the  part  whi«h  they  have  in  the  immediate  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  United  States* — and  yet  their  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  navy  and  foreign  missions,  &c. 
incurred  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  interests  of 
that  trade,  is  pretty  nearly,  or  about,  two  millions  of 
dollars  a year.  But  they  pay  this  tax  cheerfully — as 


* Cattle . The  last  census  of  N. York,  shews  that,  more 
than  a year  ago,  there  were  1,513,421  neat  cattle  in  the 
state— the  like  of  Ohio  gives  252,544 — together  for 
these  states  1, 765, 965  Such  data  justify  us  in  be- 

lieving that  these  amount  to  7,000,000  in  the  grain- 
growing  and  grazing  states,  already  recapitulated. 
Pennsylvania  had  612,993,  returned  in  1810 — seven- 
teen years  ago;  and  they  are  very  numerous  in  the 
New  England  states.  But  the  preceding  are  all  the 
official  statements  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  and, 
while  it  it  is  hardly  possible  that  either  could  have 
exceeded  the  real  amount,  every  probability  is  that 
each  fell  shert  not  less  than  a fourth.  So  our  calcu- 
lation appears  to  be  a sale  one — and  far  within  the 
actual  amount.  Supposing  that  calves  are  included, 
the  whole  stock  is  renewed  about  every  two  years. 
The  “manufacture  of  hides  and  skins,”  as  stated  in 
1810,  were  valued  at  $17,935,4.77 — and  the  value  re- 
turned of  business  done  in  the  tanneries  of  the  states 
referred  to  in  the  same  year,  (1810),  was  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars — millions  short  of  the  then  ac- 
tual amount.  The  returns  are  so  imperfect,  as  any 
one  whl  perceive- on  inspecting  them,  that,  though 
"they  keep  us  from  going  too  low  in  our  estimates,  they 
Ci  ,y  partially,  indeed,  assist  in  rising  to  the  real 
sums.  Wt  hope  better  returns  hereafter.  See  Regis- 
ter. vol.  Vi,  page  323,  &c  forthose  of  1810. — Those 
of  1820  we  have  not  published  and  hardly  ever  refer 
to — for  the  act  ,of  congress  so  stinted  the  allowance 
for  his  service,  that  the  facts  stated  are  wholly  use- 
less for  general  purposes. 


v/ei;  tj  I'm  patriotic  prin.-jples  as  from  set!-  interest, 
wei)  knowing  that  whatever  gives  profitable  employ- 
ment to  any  portion  of  their  countrymen  is  beneficial 
in  making  a market  fov  themselves.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco — which  is  chiefly  an  article  for  export, 
and  of  two  very  different  qualifies,  “Maryland”  and 
’ Virginia,”  as  they  are  commonly  denominated, 
though  made  in  smaller  parcels  in  several  other 
states. 

The  produce  of  this  article  was  greater  before  the 
revolution  than  it  is  now  ! E\  er,  in  1 758,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  alone,  exported  70,000  hhds.  and  in  the 
three  years  1791,  1792  and  1793  [see  the  table],  w’e 
exported  273.647,  but  in  the  three  years  1822,  1S23, 
and  1824  only  259,061,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease of  laborers.  But  the  foreign  market  will  not 
receive  more  than  a certain  quantity— the  average  of 
the  Maryland  quality,  used  for  smoking,  being  short 
of  30,000  hhds.  and  that  of  the  Virginia,  chiefly  used 
for  chewing,  less  than  50,000;  and  such  is  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  this  commodity,  that  90,000  hhds, 
exported  will  produce  no  more  money,  on  an  average, 
than  80,000!  This  is  a curious  example-  of  the  ef- 
fect of  scarcity  and  .supply,  and  we  speak  nnderstand- 
ingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  table, 
made  up  from  official  documents — take  the  foliowing 
examples  of  succeeding  years: 


Years. 

Hhds. 

Dollars, 

1S02 

77,721 

6,220,000 

1803 

86.291 

6,209,000 

IS  15 

85  337 

8,235,000 

1816 

69.241 

12,809,000 

1822 

82,169 

6,222,000 

1823 

99,009 

6,282,000 

’ginia,  which, 

more  than 

any  other  state  in  the 

union,  deserves  to  be  called  the  “land  of  steady  ha- 
bits,” may  long  extensively  continue  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  though  cotton  is  rapidly  superseding  it  in 
the  eastern  part  of  that  commonwealth,  of  which  we 
shall  more  particularly  speak  below.  The  product 
of  tobacco  has  declined  in  Kentucky,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  not  being  found  so  profitable 
as  other  agricultural  pursuits;  and,  perhaps,  when 
the  labor  and  capital  employed  ara  considered,  it  is 
the  least  profitable  of  any  other  business  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia, because  of  the  costly  labor  of  slaves;  and  it  has 
also  powerfully  tended  to  retaid  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation and  wealth  in  these  states,  by  exhausting 
the  soil  and  driving  away  free  laborers.  Virginia, 
late  in  the  first  rank  of  the  states,  stands  the  fourth  inef- 
fective population,  and,  by  the  census  ol  1S40,  will 
probably  be  thrown  into  the  sixth  grade;  and  in  re- 
gard to  actually  operating  wealth  (which  begets 
wealth),  much  further  behind  than  that,  unless  her 
pohey  is  changed,  though  her  territory  is  so  very 
extensive,  and  much  of  her  land  is  ©f  the  best 
quality.  But  truths  like  these  are  offensive;  and  we 

*We  meet  with  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers — 

“A  Mr.  YVimmel,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  (a  brewer), 
has  discovered  a method  of  obtaining  twenty  pounds 
of  good  chrystalized  sugar,  from  aPrcssian  bushel, 
(about  93  pounds),  of  wheat.  The  Paris  papers  consi- 
der the  discovery  of  immense  importance.  Mr.  Wim- 
mel  has  applied  to  the  French  government  for  a pa- 
tent.” 

Now,  if  this  is  true,  and  the  process  be  not  very- 
expensive,  a considerable  source  of  profi;  is  offered 
to  numerous  wheat-growers  of  the  interior  of  out- 
country,  in  which  four  bushels  of  wheat,  or  240  lbs. 
will  not  pay  for  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  ; and  the  re- 
siduum, alter  the  saccharine  matter  is  extracted, 
would  feed  and  fatten  cattle  and  hogs,  which  might 
be  made  their  “own  carriers  to  market.” 
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wish  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  persons  without  ex- 
oiting  their  passions;  and,  after  one  or  two  further  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately speak  of  Maryland,  our  own  state. 

The  following  shews  the  value  of  tobacco  ex- 
ported in  the  years  given: 


1852... $6,222,000 

1824 4,855,000 

1826 5,215,000 


The  annual  average  value  for  the  last  five  years 
was  about  $5,500,000 — a less  sum  than  that  of 
the*  manufactured  articles  exported  in  the  year  just 
ended.*  The  first  is  stationary  or  declining  the  lat- 
ter rapidly  advancing,  and  very  soon  to  become,  after 
cotton,  much  the  largest  item  in  our  foreign  trade * The 
simple  mention  of  these  facts,  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  made  against  the"  protective  system, 
which,  after  supplying  the  demand  at  home,  as  to  its 
chief  amount  for  such  goods  as  are  protected,  has,  al- 
ready, a worth  in  like  articles  exported,  (to  meet  the 
competition  of  all  nations),  surpassing  that  of  one  of 
our  great  staple  commodities,  arid  of  which,  by  soil 
and  climate,  and  through  custom,  we  have  some- 
thing like  a monopoly! 

But  it  is  to  the  planters  and  people  of  Maryland  thut 
we  would  now  directly  address  ourselves.  Id  1790, 
we  had  319  000  inhabitants  and  one  eleventh  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States;  in  1S20  we 
had  407  000,  and  a twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation— in  1S30  we  shall  not  shew  a thirtieth  part  of 
such  population,  unless  because  of  the  increase  in 
Baltimore  and  the  other  manufacturing  districts,  in- 
deed, if  these  be  left  out,  our  population  is  proba- 
bly decreasing.  In  the  first  congress  we  had  six  mem- 
bers out  of  65 — now  we  have  nine  out  of  215;  and, 
if  the  present  whole  number  of  members  is  preserv- 
ed after  the  next  census,  we  shall  have  but  seven; 
and  so,  from  the  possession  of  one  eleventh  part  of 
the  power  of  representation,  we  have  passed  to  a 
twenty  fourth  part,  and  are  just  passing  into  a thirtieth.  ( 
[The  same  operation  has  taken  place  and  wiil  act 
upon  our  neighbor  Virginia— though  her  western 
grain-growing  and  grazing  and  manufacturing  district 
is  doing  much,  indeed,  to  keep  up  her  standing,  and 
would  have  a might}-  .effect,  if  less  restricted  opinions 
prevailed,  and  a really  representative  government 
were  allowed.]  Truth  thus  speaks  to  us  “trumpet- 
tongued” — yet  we  seem  neither  to  hear  or  heed  it;  and 
what  hai  been  our  chief  couimodity  for  export,  and 
furnished  the  chief  means  of  purchasing  foreign  goods, 
(which  we  have  so  much  preferred,  and  which  the 
people  still  blindly  wish  to  see  introduced),  is  about 
to  fail  us  altogether!  Ohio  has  already  materially 
interfered  with  our  tobacco,  and,  raised  by  free  la- 
bor, can  afford  to  transport  it  300  miies  by  land,  and 
yet  undersell  our  planters  in  Baltimore,  their  own 
local  and  natural  market!  See  the  article  from  the 
‘'American  Farmer”  which  is  annexed.  The  fact  is, 
that  most  of  our  intelligent  planters  regard  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  in  Maryland  as  no  longer  profitable, 
and  would  almost  universally  abandon  it,  if  they  knew 
what  to  do  with  their  slaves,  for  many  reject  the 
idea  of  selling  them:  others,  however,  are  less  scru- 
pulous, and  the  consequence  is,  that  great  numbers 
of  this  unfortunate  class  are  exported  to  other  states, 
the  cost  of  their  subsistence  being  nearly  or  about 
equal  to  the  whole  value  of  their  production  in  this. 
But  Maryland  is  abundant  in  resources,  if  casting 
away  her  prejudices , “the  old  man  arid  hfs  deeds,” 
she  will  profit  by  her  natural  advantages.  We  have 


-m  1821 

$2,754,000 

1822 

3,120,000 

1823 

3,139,000 

1824 

4,480,000 

1825 

5,700,000 

1826 

6,000,  QUO 

siood  lands,  and  much  water  power  or.  the  western 
shore.*  The  last  is  considerably  improved  in  Cecil 
Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Washington  counties,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  are  pretty  numerous 
and  respectable;  in  all  these  the  population  is  increas- 
ing— the  farmers  have  large  barns  and  well  filled  gran- 
aries, and  with  markets  at  their  doors,  as  it  were,  for 
the  chief  part  of  their  surplus  products,  including 
butter,  eggs,  vegetables — the  hundred  little  things 
which  the  good  farmer  and  prudent  housewife  col- 
| lects  and  saves,  and  in  many  cases  they,  alone,  be* 
l cause  of  the  market  for  them,  sell  for  more  money  in 
a year,  than  the  whole  surplus  crops  pf  wheat  and 
corn  raised  on  plantations  cultivated  by  eight  or  ten 
slaves,  for  they  themselves  eat  much,  waste  mere  and 
work  little.  The  whole  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco 
may  have  an  average  annual  vplue  of  $l,500,00Q-*i 
and  this  is  below  the  clear  product  of  labor  employed  ia 
the  factories  of  Baltimore  alone!  We  do  Dot  include 
the  employment  of  mechanics,  properly  so  called;  and 
thus,  aided  by  some  foreign  commerce  and  navigation 
apd  a large  home  trade,  we  have,  in  this  small  spot, 
collected  and  subsisted  more  than  one  sixth  part  of 
the  gross  population,  or  about  a fifth  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  state — apd  created  a market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farmers,  daily  extending  in  the  quantity- 
required  and  prices  given,  and  logo  on  as  our  manu- 
facturing establishments  prosper  and  persons  are  ga- 
thered together  to  consume  the  products  of  the  earth. 
But  to  the  success  of  these,  andjthe  consequent  well- 
being of  our  farmers,  a liberal  encouragement  of 
them,  and  a manly  support  of  internal  improvements, - 
must  be  afforded.  Whoever  stands  opposed  to  them, 
is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  Maryland — for 
increased  attention  to  both  is  the  only  means  that 
we  have  to  prevent  ourselves  from  sinking  yet  lower 
in  the  scale  of  the  states.  Maryland,  without  any  sort 
of  interference  with  other  pursuits,  might  subsist  two 
millions,  or  more,  of  sheep,  and  the  product  of  these 
would  compensate  any  loss  to  be  caused  by  ceasing  to 
cultivate  tobacco;  and  besides,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, most  important,  indeed,  it  would  prevent  the 
actual  or  comparative  decrease  of  ou.L_peopJe,  keep 
the  free  laboring  classes  at  the  homes  of  their 
fathers,  and  mightily  advance  the  price  of  lands  an<|[ 
add  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  state.  Real  pro- 
perty, of  every  description,  except  in  the  districts 
spoken  of,  has  exceedingly  declined  in  value  and-,, 
indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  slate,  is  seemingly  •■with* 
out  price.”  If  slave  labor  ever  was  profitable  with 
us,  it  no  longer  is  so — it  does  not  yield  more  than  3 
or  4 per  cent  for  the  capital  per  capita  employed,  if 
even  that— this  is  clearly  proved  by  the  export  of 
slaves  to  the  more  southern  states;  a cruel  practice, 
and  which  we  hope  may  he  arrested  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  articles. of  agriculture,  such  as  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  cotton, 
and  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm.  These  would  af- 
ford employment  to  many  thousands,  and  employ- 
ment begets  employment,  and  money  begets  money, 
for  prosperity  begets  prosperity 

But  let  us  further  and  for  a moment,  regard  Balti- 
more as  a market  for  the  farmers  of  Maryland — for 
we  wish  the  home  market  ciearly  understoood;  most 
persons  know  no  more  of  its  real  value  than  they  do 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  interior  of  the  earth — 
and  it  is  the  interest  oi  others  to  prevent  inquiry  or 
mystify  fac  ts.  We  are  about  70,000.  Allow  i§  each 
person  vegetable  food  equal  only  to  “a  peck  of  corn 
per  week,”  and  we  shall  appear  to  consume  910  000 
bushels  of  grain;  if  we  add  what  is  required  for  the 


*Wc  have  also  many  valuable  mines  and  minerals , 
which,  though  rapidly  coming  into  use,  are  yet  only  part'* 
ally  worked.  Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  earn 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  to  the  New  England 
states,  there  manufactured, -and  probably  brought  baeje 
again  and  sold  here  to  purchase  or  pay  for  more  ope] 
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support  of  horses  used  for  draft  &c  the  whoie  may 
be  moderately  estimated  as  equal  to  one  million  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  per  annum.  Then  suppose  we  ad- 
mit that  each  person  wastes  or  consumes  half  a pound 
of  animal  food  per  day,  as  we  think  that  they  do 
and  more,  and  we  shall  have  25  millions  of  pounds  a 
year.  We  also  annually  require  for  our  families, 
work  shops  and  factories,  more  than  100,000  cords  of 
wood.  Let  us  see  what  these  three  articles,  these 
three  only,  will  amount  to — 

1,000,000  bushels  grain  at  1 dollar  1,000,000 
25,000,000  lbs.  of  animal  food  at  4 ets.  1,000,000 

100,000  cords  of  wood  (sold  at)  $2  25  225,000 


2,225,000 

And,  at  these  moderate  estimates,  it  appears  that 
the  Baltimore  market,  because  of  the  bread- stuffs, 
animal  food  and  fuqj  consumed  therein,  annually 
amounts  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a quarter  of 
dollars;  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  value  of  all 
the  bread  stuffs  and  meats  exported  from  all  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  a more  general  and  par 
ticular  examination  of  our  great  staple  for  export, 
cotton , we  shall  notice  one  product  of  agriculture 
which  has  a most  extraordinary  character  and  opera- 
tion, indeed— not  on  exports  but  on  consumption ; we 
mean  sugar. 

We  see  it  lately  stated  in  the  papers  that  col 
Dummett,  of  Florida,  has  made  thirty  hhds.  of  sugar 
from  cane  raised  on  thirty  five  acres  of  iand: — say, 
only  30,000  lbs  The  duty,  or  tax,  upon  which  if  im- 
ported, would  be  $900;  and  Ibis  a Pennsylvania  farmer 
would,  of  itself,  esteem  a neat  little  profit  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  a whole  farm,  for  a year.  But  such  are 
not  so  favored  by  soil  and  climate,  and  the  bounty  of 
the  general  government. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  is  about  40,000  hhds. 
(less  than  10,000  in  1810),  or,  say  44,000,000  lbs. 
the  duty  on  which,  if  imported . iu  exchange  for  bread- 
stuffs,  &c.  would  be  one  million  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  arid  this  is  probably  divided 
between  less  than  two  hundred  persons — or,  if  we 
allow  it  to  benefit  all  the  people  of  Louisiana,  is 
more  than  sixteen  dollars  per  head,  for  every  man,  wo 
man,  and  child,  ot  the  state,  as  a 'bounty.”  Now,  a 
lax  equal  to  this  on  all  the  people  of  the  U-  States, 
would  produce  a revenue  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  a year!  Verily,  verily,  this  is 
“taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few” — and 
yet,  wonderful  to  he  told,  Louisiana  is  opposed  to 
the  tariff  arid  the  protection  of  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry,  as  called  for  by  the  farmers  and 
others,  wno  make  up  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  all. 

Sugar  has  become  almost  a necessary  of  life — it 
certainly  is  one  of  its  comforts,  desired  and  used  by 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  whole  amount  consumed 
in  the  United  States  may  be  about  120.000,000  lbs. 
say  76  imported  and  44  of  domestic  production  The 
duty  on  the  former  is  3 cents  per  lb  and  amounts 
to  2, 280$0ff  dollars,  on  what  costs  about  five  millions  in 
the  foreign  islands  and  places  wherein  it  is  oDtained; 
so  that  the  tax  is  very  nearly  fifty  percent,  ad  valorem, 
which  is  actually  collected  on  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
quantity  used,  to  the  benefit  ot  those  of  our  own 
countrymen  who  produce  the  other  third.  And  yet 
Louisiana  declaims  against  “monopolies”  and  the 
tariff,  fthieh  supplies  her  with  such  cotton  goods  for 
12-£  cents  per  yard  as. lately  cost  her  20  or  25  cents 
per  yard! 

The  duty  on  sugar  is  too  high,  and  it  would  have 
been  reduced  but  for  the  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Louisiana — and  that  which  is  for  her  pe- 
culiar and  $e//is/r  advantage,  if  the  term  may  be  al- 
lowed, while  it  deprives  the  treasury  of  1,320,000 
dollars  a year,  taxes  the  people  in  the  sum  of 


1.140.000  dollars  annual  y,  more  than  they  would 
pay,  if  the  duty  was  reduced  only  to  two  cents  per 
lb.  which  would  still  be  a high  one.  As  it  is,  the 
poor  black  wood-sawyer,  purchasing  only  two 
pounds  per  week  for  his  family,  pays  a tax  ot  three 
dollars  and  ten  cents  a year  on  this  solitary  article. 
It  is  the  most  onerous  tax  that  we  have,  and  bears 
particularly  hard  upon  the  laboring  classes,  especi- 
ally the  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
We  ourselves  use  as  much  of  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  our  family,  as  the  richest  persons 
among  us,  in  the  ordinary  way.*  It  is  true,  we  might 
dispense  with  it — the  tax  paid  is  “voluntary  ” in  the 
impudent  cant  of  purse-proud  dealers  in  foreign  mer- 
chandize, who  are  daily,  using  our  money , obtained 
through  credits  at  the  custom  house  for  the  support 
of  thefr  trade!  So,  as  the  Indians  dispense  with  the 
use  of  shirts,  might  we — and  it  is  -‘voluntary.”  to  per- 
fer  the  snug  and  comfortable  clothes  thar  we  wear  to 
the  sheep-skin  dresses  of  the  Hottentots — it  is  “vo- 
luntary” even  that  we  live  and  pay  taxes  at  all,  for  we 
might  escape  them  by  suicide!  But  the  freeman  who 
labors  industriously  and  attends  to  business  faith- 
fully has  a right  to  be  enabled  to  use  sugar,  wear 
shirts,  have  decent  clothing  and  enjoy  life,  the  gift 
of  the  common  Creator  of  us  all;  aye,  and  such 
will  defend  tnat  right:  and,  what  is  worth  a whole 
volume  of  speculations,  they  have  the  means  of 
doing  it!  The  time  being  fitted  for  it,  we  will  con- 
fidently make  it  known  to  the  sugar  planters  and 
ship  owners,  that,  if  the  tariff  bill  of  1824'  had  not 
passed,  the  tax  upon  imported  sugar  would  have 
been  reduced  to  two  cents  per  lb.  and  that  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  which  might  have  arisen  from 
that  proceeding,  (though  we  believe  that  it  might 
have  increased  the  revenue  by  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar),  w'ouid  have  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  withdrawing  the  fleets  of  men  of- 
war  that  are  kept  abroad  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty in  ships  and  their  cargoes.  These  things  w ould 
not  have  taken  place  wholly  on  the  retaliatory  prin- 
ciple, though  the  very  wrorm  that  is  trodden  upon  is 
allowed  to  turn,  but  because  of  the  special  rigbtful- 
ness  of  them,  circumstanced  as  the  grain  growing  and 
manufacturing  interests  were.  If  refused  the  means 
of  paying  taxes,!  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  taxes  demanded.  There  is  a quid 
pro  quo  which  operates  in  every  condition  of  life;  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  every  prudent  man  will  “cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth.”  Look  at  it! — here  was 
Louisiana  receiving  a “hot-bed  protection”  of 

1.320.000  dollars  a year,  in  a bounty  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple on  her  sugar,  and  there  were  the  ship  owners 
defended  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  at  the  cost  to  the 
people  of  a much  larger  sum — the  whole  trade  to  the 
Mediterranean,  for  example,  not  taking  oft’  so  much 
of  gross  value  in  our  products  as  the  cost  of  the  fleet 
amounts  to;  and  yet  both  these  were  against  the 
tariff  bill  of  1824,  intended  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers,  ahd  supported  by 
their  representatives  in  congress,  as  the  votes  will  yet 
shew!  We  would  not  either  “razee”  the  duty  on  su- 
gar, or  “tomahawk”  the  navy — but  those  who  “live 
should  let  Jive.”  No  state  in  tne  union  profits  like 
Louisiana  by  the  tariff—  the  price  of  her  cotton  is  as- 
sisted by  it,  as  we  shall  shew  when  we  speak  about 
that  article,  though  she  is  supplied  with  cotton  goods 


* i lie  family  of  the  w riter  of  this  consisting  of  nine  per- 
sons, consumes  not  less  than  450  lbs  a year.  The  tax 
that  he  pays’then  on  sugar  is  thirteen  dollars  and  an  half  a 
year. 

fit  is  a notorious  fact,  that  every  profitable  manufactur- 
ing establishment  increases  the  consumption  of  foreign 
luxuries  or  comforts.  A manufacturing  village  of  3 or  400 
people,  consumes  more  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  silks,  &c.  than 
five  times  as  many  persons  of  the  same  class,  employed  i«\ 
agriculture. 
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at  n ‘ ’o  50  pa.  cent  .'luv.per  than  before  the 
:>f  If* : * was  passed;  but  the  direct,  and  ac/waZ  pro- 
teuii  . or  \ it y which  she  receives,  is  equal  to  six 

teen  do'la"0  per  head  for  every  one  of  her  people — 
and  wer  »,>  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  so  pro 
tected,  the.  amount  of  protection  would  he  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year!  as  oefore  stated,  and  repeated  tkut  it  may  not  be 
forgotten.  No  one  ‘*an  dispute  this.  And  further,  is  a 
^‘monopoly”  because  of  climate  in  the  south,  less 
odious  than  a “monopoly”  because  of  climate  in 
the  north,  or  the  west,  or  the  east?  What  is  the  su 
gar  planter  better  than  the  wool  grower?  Is  it  not 
quite  as  necessary  to  have  clothes  to  shield  us  from 
the  cold  of  our  winters,  as  sugar  to  sweeten  our  cof- 
fee? But  we  desire  both,  and  only  ask,  while  the 
production  of  the  last  is  protected,  that  the  gro  \ th  and 
manufacture  of  wool  for  the  other  may  be  encourag- 
ed; and  Louisiana,  who  receives  so  liberally,  should 
instruct  her  senators  and  representatives  to  jive  a 
Jittle.  It  is  by  mutual  concessions  and  accommoda  , 
tions  that  the  peace  of  families  and  societies  is  main- 
tained; but  there  is  a disposition  wisely  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  to  require  such  concessions  and 
accommodations  between  persons  possessing  equal 
rights,  and  it  operates  in  great  things  as  the  writ-  r ; f 
this  really  put  it  into  practice  about  two  years  ago  in 
a small  affair:  in  returning  from  my  dinner,  1 was  ac- 
customed, almost  every  day,  to  meet  a dandy  English- 
man just  imported,  (or  eloped,  as  the  case  might  be), 
who  majestically  strutted  along  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment. I gave  way,  and  went  unthinkingly  to  the  right 
or  theilelt,  for  a considerable  time;  but,  at  last,  was 
satisfied  that  he  demanded  this  homage  to  his  puppy- 
ism. The  next  time  when  we  were  about  to  pass  I 
kept  the  middle  of  the  pavement — he  came  on  rapid- 
ly as  usual,  with  his  head  up  and  eyes  raised,  and 
* wholly  unprepared  to  receive  my  elboio,  which  he 
run  afoul  of,  (having  turned  myself  half-round  to 
accommodate  him  with  it),  and  be  nearly  fell  down  in 
consequence — being  a lighter  man  than  myself  He 
looked  wildly  for  a moment  at  me,  I locked  calmly 
at  him,  but  not  a word  was  said — we  passed,  and 
ever  after  that  he  conceded  a part  of  the  pavement 
to  me.-as  I had  been  quite  willing  to  yield  a part  of  it 
to  him,  or  any  other  person,  though  black  and  a 
slave.  This  familiar  case,  will  serve  as  well  as  the 
most  elaborate  one  that  could  be  stated,  to  shew  , 
the  principle  on  which  society  is  sustained. 

We  shall  now  present  some  facts  ‘and  opinions 
bearing  upon  the  present  great  staple  of  our  country, 
cotton ; whatever  belongs  to  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
highly  important  to  every  section  of  our  country  and 
all  descriptions  of  persons.  And  on  thi3  occasion,  it 
may  be  proper  to  express  our  serious  belief,  that,  if  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  supported  for  so  many  years, 
have  been  beneficial  to  any  one  class  of  ir;e  people 
more  than  another,  that  class  is-the  cultivators  of  cotton. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  indeed,  we  observe  that 
ma  ty  of  the  planters  begin  to  discover  this,  and  that 
a radical  change  of  opinion  may  be  speedily  hoped 
for.  A little  while  ago,  or  three  or  four  years  since, 
the  people  'f  the  eastern  states,  devoted  to  commerce 
ar.d  navigation,  were  as  much  opposed  to  a tariff  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures,as  those  of  the  southern  stales  now  are. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  success  in  manufactures 
Jias  increased  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
east,  and  was,  also,  adding  powerfully  to  the  wealth 
and  population  of  these  stales.  But  with  how  much 
more  reason  may  it  be  expected  that  they  will  assist 
the  southern  states,  seeing  that  they  even  now  and 
already  consume  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop  of  cot 
ton  raised  in  them! 

We  have  been  lately  honored  with  many  letters 
containing  sentiments  similar  to  those  in  the  extract 
we  are  about  to  introduce,  which  is  from  one  of  the 


most  highly  honored  and  worthy  gentlemen  of  the 
south,  and  which  came  to  hand  since  this  article  was 
in  preparation  for  the  press.  He  says — 

“ There  is  a perfect  coincidence  of  opinion  between  us 
on  the  subject  of  protecting  home  manufactures.  Bad  as 
the  times  are  for  the  cotton  planters , (of  whom  I am  one 
in  a small  way),  they  would  be  much  worse,  but  for  the 
demand  of  our  manufactories,  for  the  raw  article.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  effectual  protection  extended  to  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  wool.  These  and  such  like 
measures  will  in  time  make  us  independent.” 

The  preceding  is  a literal  extract,  and  the  particular 
words  are  marked  as  hy  the  writer  himself:  and  such, 
we  repeat  it,  is  a rapidly  growing  opinion  among  the 
people  of  the  south.  The  time  will  come,  when  cotton 
planters  shall  be  many  times  more  anxious  for  a pro- 
tective tariff  than  the  cotton  spinners!  To  the  last, 
indeed,  it  is  now  of  little  importance,  except  to  main- 
tain steadiness  in  the.  home  market;  for  they  meet  the 
British  in  fair  and  manly  competition  abroad,  and  un- 
dersell them  in  every  market  which  is  equally  free 
to  our  fabricks  and  their’s  * This  is  “ confirmation 
strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ ,”  that,  while  they  con- 
sume so  large  a portion  of  the  products  of  our  plan- 
ters, they  neither  demand  or  receive  any  advance 
from  the  said  planters  on  the  manufactured  article, 
over  and  above  what  would  be  paid  to  foreigners, 
whether  the  cotton  was  of  American  product  or  not; 
but  furnish  them  with  cotton  goads  at  much  reduced 
prices 

The  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  is,  every  way,  wonderful.  If  any  per- 
son had  predicted,  35  years  ago,  that  the  crop  of  1826 
would  have  amounted  to  720,000  bales,  or  about  250 
millions  of  pounds,  we  should  have  put  him  down  for 
a madman  ora  fool — saying  “goto  the  hospital,  go:” 
if  any  one  had  asserted  only  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  &c.  should  now 
produce  what  they*  do,  we  could  not  have  believed 
him;  if  it  had  been  said  only  five  years  ago,  that 
Virginia  would  cultivate  and  send  into  the  market 
nearly  40,000  bales  in  1826,  we  should  lfave  laughed 
‘fit  the  proposition;  and  if  it  had  been  suggested,  that 
a crop  of  cofctou  should  be  made  in  Maryland  in  the 
last  year,  many  would  have  smiled  at  the  “notion.” 
How  much  further  north  the  cultivation  will  go — &o 
one  can  venture  to  assert;  but  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  perhaps, 
other  states,  may,  very  possibly,  furnish  consider- 
able supplies  of  cotton;  and  Arkansas  and  Florida 
will  certain!)  cultivate  the  plant  as  extensively  as  it 
is  cultivated  any  where,  if  profitable.  The  cotton- 
producing  region  of  the  United  States  thus  embraces 
a vast  tract  of  land— capable,  in  itself,  if  cultivated 
as  it  easily  may  be,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
world  with  that  valuable  commodity.  Of  this,  and 
of  the  progress  of  its  cultivation,  the  planters  should 
take,  most  serious  notice.  Egypt  is  pouring  out  new 
and  large  supplies  for  the  European  market,  and  that 
country  and  Greece,  and  the  Greek  islands,  are  capa- 
ble, in  themselves,  of  supplying  all  Europe — and  pro- 
bably will  do  it,  should  the  latter  be  emancipated 
and  have  peace.  Labor  is  much  cheaper  in  those 
countries  than  in  our  southern  states.  A freeman 


*A  commercial  letter  from  Lima  dated  Oct  I,  1826, 
says — “Our  unbleached  3-4  and  7-8  domestics  are 
gaining  ground  here  daily,  and  in  all  cases  prefered 
to  English  or  India  cottons.  They  generally  com- 
mand a living  profit  at  least.  There  have  been  sam- 
ples of  them  sent  to  England  for  imitation,  but  whe-. 
ther  they  have  succeeded  we  are  not  able  to  say.” 

Many  like  letters  might  be  quoted  from  other  parts. 
But  what  a volume  of  instruction  is  obtained  in  the 
few  lines  we  have  given  ' 
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njay  be  hired  for  a little  more  than  the  annual  inter- 
est on  the  money  vested  in  the  person  of  a slave  in 
Shis  country;  and  it  is  cost  of  labor  and  subsistence, 
with  the  requisitions  of  government,  that  must  for- 
ever establish  the  comparative  prices  of  commodi- 
ties., not  confined  to  the  production  of  peculiar  cli- 
mates. The  immense  island,  or  continent,  of  New 
Holland,  also  begins  to  furnish  supplies-— and  the 
land  on  this  globe  fitted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  is 
competent  to  furnish  a thousand  times  more  than  its 
people  can  consume;  and  besides,  the  cotton  of  many 
countries  (except  as  to  the  small  quantity  of  “sea- 
island”  which  we  raise)  is  better  than  our  own.  It 
is  impossible  then,  that  we  can  have  and  preserve  a 
/‘monopoly55  in  the  production  or  sale  of  this  staple. 
Our  cultivation  has  already  passed  beyond  the  profitable 
Remand-  The  crop  of  1826,  compared  with  that  of 
1,825,  shews  an  increase  of  150,000  bales,  or  more 
-than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  in 
182a!  Can  this  increase  continue?  No — no — no — in- 
deed, no! 

Cotton  first  began  to  be  raised  in  1789  or  1790,  ex- 
cept as  a garden  product.  In  1791,  we  exported 
189,316  lbs.  1,601,000  in  1794, '20, 9 1 1,000  in  1801,  a 
part  of  which  was  of  foreign  growth,  for  it  was  not 
till  1802  that  a discrimination  was  made  as  to  its  ori- 
gin. And  out  of  these  small  beginnings  we  have 
risen  up  to  the  production  of  250  millions  of  pounds 
in  |826.  The  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  expor  ted 
has  exceedingly  fluctuated,  and  the  remarks  which 
are  applied  above  to  tobacco  are  also  applicable  to 
it,  respecting  scarcity  and  supply.  The  following 
Hems  are  interesting. 

cotton  exported. 

Value— $ 


5,250,000 

14.332.000 

15.108.000 
IT, 529, 00Q 

554. 106. 000 

21.031.000 
2*2,308,000 

20.445.000 

21.047.000 

The  years  connected  with  a brace  and  seve- 

ral other  pairs  of  years  that  might  be  offered  from  the 
table,  shew  that  quantity  and  value  have  no  certain 
relation  one  with  the  other:  87  millions  of  pounds, 
exported  in  1819,  were  nearly  as  valuable  as  127 
millions  in  1820;  and  173  millions  in  1823,  produced 

1,500,000  dollars  less  than  142  millions  in  J 824. 
These  facts  certainly  shew  tfiat  the  foreign  demand 
may  be  exceeded— -or  rather,  that  an  excess  quantity 
pannot  be  sold  except  at  a reduced  price. 

The  whole  crop  of  1826  is  estimated  at  720,027  bales. 

1825  560,249 


Increase  in  one  year  ' 150,778 
Of  the  720,000  bales,  we  suppose  that  about  175,000 
will  be  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
185  millions  of  pounds  may  be  feft  for  exportation, 
if  the  foreign  market  will  receive  it;  but  when  the 
annual  commercial  tables  are  published  from  the 
treasury  department,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more 
fully  on  this  interesting  point.  It  is  well  known  that 
our  own  manufacturers  were  the  chief  purchasers  in  the 
early  part  of  last  season.  We  may.  expect  that  they 
will  require  400,000  bales,  in  from  six  to  ten  years, 
pnle?s  destroyed  by  some  suicidal  policy.  When  they 
Shall  reach  that  quantity,  about  150,000  bales  will  be 
fUgtie  into  goods  for  the  foreign  market;  for  it  is  just 
as  certain  to  our  mind  as  any  almost  every  other  fu- 
tqrp  event  can  be,  that  the  British  manufacture  of  cot 
ton  must  decline,  and  many  people  will  depend  upon 
■his.  instead  of  that  country,  for  their  supplies  of  cotton 


Pounds, 

189,000 

.6,100,000 

17.789.000 

27.501.000 

66.212.000 

93.874.000 

82.998.000 

81.747.000 

87.997.000 

127.860.000 

173.723.000 

142.369.000 


goods.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  we  set 
forth  in  the  article  published  in  the  Register  of  the 
27th  January,  ult.*  Let  us  however  look  to  the  pre- 
sent only.  Can  any  one  fail  to  suppose  that  the  do- 
mestic demand  for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  quantity 
produced,  has  no  etfect  on  the  price?.  We  think  that 
every  reflecting  calculating  merchant  or  dealer,  eve- 
ry one  who  has  thought  of  what  belongs  to  scarcity 
and  supply,  production  and  demand,  would  estimate 
this  demand  as  equal  to  10,  15  or  20  per  cent  advance . 
Indeed,  the  price  of  cotton  exported  in  1822,  1823 
and  1824  shew'  this — for  in  these  years  our  manufac- 
turers were  exceedingly  depressed,  and  many  of 
them  absolutely  ruined.  Stop  their  mills  and  looms 
now , and  cotton,  if  worth  eight  cents,  would  tumble 
down  to  six;  and  the  price  of  cotton  goods  would  as 
suddenly  rise,  at  the  same  or  a greater  ratio,  and 
thus  make  a doubledoss  to  the  •American  people , and  a 
double  gain  to  foreigners.  No  business-man  will  con- 
test the  principle  of  this  proposition— it  rests  upon 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  rules  of  trade,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  sorts  of  commodities.  But  admit  that 
the  present  domestic  demand  has  effect  to  raise  the 
price  of  cotton  only  half  a cent  per  lb.  or  five  per  cent . 
on  its  value,  and  this  we  think  tbatthe  most  obstinate 
and  resolutely  blind  opponent  of  the  tariff  will  be 
compelled  to  allow  as  being  very  reasonable:  then, 
if  the  crop  be  250  millions  of  pounds,  the  gain  to  the 
planters,  because  of  this  demand , is  $1,250,000.  This 
item  we  wish  especially  recollected— for  it  will  be 
referred  to  bfe low. 

These  results,  simple  as  they  are,  will  not  fail  to 
excite  surprise  in  many  persons.  “Who  would  have 
thought  it?,'>  But  such  is  the  result  of  almost  every 
investigation,  or  comparison,  of  things  at  home  with 
things  abroad.  Let  U3  usefully  shew  this,  in  a case 
that  is  exactly  in  point.  If  the  importations  of  the 
United  States  amount  to  about  75  or  80  millions, 
(which  may  be  taken  as  an  average  official  value  of 
them),  the  woollen,  cotton,  flaxen  and  hempen  goods,  in- 
cluding all  manufactured'articies  of  these,  used  for 
the  clothing  of  persons,  and  for  all  family  or  other 
purposes  in  which  such  goods  are  required,  will 
make  up  21  or  22  millions  of  the  amount  Now,  if 
these  cloths  and  cassimeres,  worsteds  and  stuffs, 
blankets  and  ruggs,  cotton  piece  goods,  printed,  co- 
lored or  white,  nankeens,  woollen  an-d  cotton  hose, 
flaxen  and  hempen  goods— worth,  in  the  whole  22  . 
millions  of  dollars,  be  divided  among  the  people  of  the 
U.  States,  each  person  might  receive  almost  two  dol~ 
lars  worth  of  such  goods  in  a year — some  of  which,  how- 
ever are  not  consumed,  being  exported.  Who  cannot 
“draw  an  inference55  from  this? — that  our  people 
would  be  “ clothed  with  nakedness ,”  if  they  depended 
on  the  foreign  supply?  The  probable  value  of  such 
goods  consumed  cannot  he  less  in  the  whole,  than 
120  millions,  which  is  about  ten  dollars  only  for 
every  person,  including  what  is  required  for  family 
and  other  purposes,  never  excepting  cotton  bagging!!! 
But  such  is  the,  effect  of  scarcity  and  supply,  as  be- 
fore several  times  alluded  to,  that  the  small  value 
imported  interferes  with  the  whole  quantity  consum- 
ed--and  ten  millions  worth  thrown  into  the  market 
over  the  amount  of  the  needful  supply,  will  effect  that 


* We  have  since  met  v,ith  the  following  from  a London 
paper,  which  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  relation  in 
which  England  stands  to  our  country  than  to  France. 

Mr.  Mac  don  a ell  in  his  “treatise  on  Free  Trade, ’’gives 
a comparative  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  a London 
mechanic,  with  a wife  and  four  children*  and  that  of  a 
Parisian  mechanic  with  the  same  family.  That  of  the 
one  lie  estimates  at  78 Z.  per  annum,  and  of  the  latter  at 
45?.  10s.  Of  the  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the 
English  laborer,  (viz:  32?.  18s-.),  he  attributes  one  eighth, 
(or  4?.  Lv.  3d. ),  to  the  greater  amount  of  taxation  which  is 
paid,  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  the  English  mechanic,  as 
compared  with  the  taxation  borne  by  the  French  artisan. 
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supply  more  than  the  ten  millions,  extra,  are  worth 
in  themselves,  and  paraiize  the  whole  business.  “Eve- 
ry good  rule  works  bolh  ways”—  if  this  foreign  excess  in 
articles  manufactured  produces  such  imposing  effects 
on  ourselves,  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  European 
market  for  our  cotton,  if  we  exported  one  fourth 
more  than  we  now  do?  Let  cotton  planters  calculate 
it!  Again,  and  further  to  demonstrate  this  operation, 
and  shew  the  importance  of  activity  in  the  mar- 
ket— when  the  late  news  arrived  as  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  British  troops  to  Portugal,  flour  momentarily 
advanced  one  dollar  per  barrel.  Now,  we  could  not 
expect  to  send  to  Portugal  more  than  2 or  300,000 
barrels,  in  the  present  year,  under  any  probable  cir- 
cumstances. The  difference  of  value  would  have 
been  only  300,000  dollars;  but  that  difference  might 
have  affected  the  whole  value  of  all  the  bread  stuffs  in 
all  the  U.  States— the  annual  consumption  of  which, 
we  are  morally  certain,  is  equal  to  30,000,000  barrels 
of  flour ; so  there  would  have  been  a generally  increas- 
ed value  on  every  barrel  of  flour  or  bushel  of  grain 
which  yet  remained  in  the  U-  States  for  consumption, 
had  the  rise  caused  by  the  expected  demand  in  Portu- 
gal been  maintained,  which  was  only  in  the  sum  of 
300,000!  ‘‘He  that  runs  may  read”  and  understand 
this;  no  proposition  in  Euclid  is  more  capable  of  un- 
erring solution.  And  who  would  regret  this  advance 
in  price  to  the  farmers?  Supposing  they  consume 
one  half  of  all  which  they  produce,  it  would  have  ad- 
ded several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  active  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  and  every  man,  because  of 
the  increased  facility  with  which  he  might  obtain 
money,  would  very  gladly  pay  his  own  advance  on 
the  cost  of  a barrel  of  flour.  The  cash  would  all  be 
among  ourselves — not  a cent  would  be  tost  by  it.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  pay  10  dollars  for  a barrel  of  flour 
(that  being  the  common  selling  price),  better  than 
live,  and  fifty  cents  per  lb.  for  the  cotton  used  in  the 
goods  which  we  purchase  better  than  ten,  unless  the 
appreciated  prices  shall  grow  out  of  actual  scarcity 
in  the  domestic  production.  Either  would  make 
money  “plenty,”  and,  in  the  general  stir  of  it,  we 
should  pick  up  extra  sums,  and  receive  extra  subscri- 
bers, the  extra  profits  on  which  would  pay  our  own 
advances  on  the  articles  named  an  hundred  times 
over.  And  thus  it  is  with  every  person  engaged  in 
business.  Our  draymen  would  be  glad  of  it,  and  make 
a large  profit  out  of  such  a state  of  things. 

But  further — we  assert,  and  ICJ6”  appeal  to  the 
documents,  * that  the  whole  value  of  all  the  woollen, 
cotton,  flaxen,  or  hempen  goods,  imported,  and  of  all 
the  mixtures  of  them,  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  shapes,  co- 
lors— from  the  dimensions  of  the  finest  thread  to 
carpets  many  yards  wide,  has  an  average  annual 
value  of  about  twenty  two  millions  a year.  Well — 
by  the  census  of  1820  there  were,  say,  8 000,000  of 
the  people  and  10,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States. 
We  shall,  however,  use  tne  latter  number  to  avoid 
the  shadow  of  ofl'ence  on  any  account  whatever.  The 
whole  population  of  the  cotton  growing  states  and 
districts , (without  reference  to  the  amount  of  persons 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant),  may  be 
thus  roughly  shewn: 


One  eighth  of  Virginia 

133,000 

One  fourth  North  Carolina 

160,000 

All  South  Carolina 

490,000 

All  Georgia 

340.000 

All  Alabama 

127,000 

All  Louisiana 

153,000 

All  Mississippi 

75,000 

Half  Tennessee 

221,000 

1,699  000 

*Keferring  to  those  of  1823 — the  year  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff. 


“All  told”  1,700,000  persons , or  1,000,000  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Now  let  us  suppose 
that  the  duties  levied  on  the  goods  above  described 
are  really  [yes,  really ] paid  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
per  cent,  on  the  reported  cost,  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  whole  revenue  divided  from  them  may  be 

6.600.000  dollars;  and  then,  if  we  admit  the  1,700,000 
persons  to  pay  their  full  and  equitable  share  of  the- 
whole,  (which  is  admitted  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  for  slaves  are  not  made  to  contribute, 
through  their  masters,  as  freemen  do),  we  have 

1.122.000  dollars  paid  by  the  cotton  growing  states 
and  districts,  on  all  the  goods  above  described!  and 
if  we  allow  that  one  fourth  of  the  duties  collected  is 
more  for  the  protection  of  our  manufactures  than 
the  general  revenue  of  government,  the  amount  will 
be  280,500  dollars  a year,  one  fourth  only  of  the  in- 
creased value  on  cotton  because  of  the  tariff,  at  the 
exceedingly  moderate  rate  supposed  above,  and  one 
fifth  only  of  what  Louisiana  directly  and  certainly 
obtains  on  her  sugar,  through  the  tariff— “the  ac- 
cursed tariff” — or  an  eighth  part  of  the  duties  paid 
on  that  article  imported  and  consumed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  is  about  the  sum 
of  $2,280,000  and  would  be  $3,600,000  were  not 
the  sugar  of  the  state  just  named  duty  free!  Who 
is  not  surprised  at  these  results?  The  subject  might 
be  further  pursued,  and  we  shall  probably  hereafter 
publish  a statement  to  shew  the  operation  of  the  new 
tariff,  and  the  extra  amount  apparently  paid  under 
it,  on  all  sorts  of  articles  It  will  amount  to  a small 
sum,  indeed;  but  the  reality  is,  taking  all  the  arti- 
cles together,  that  those  which  have  been  protected 
are  cheaper  because  of  that  protection.  So  much  for 
the  law  which  an  “honorable  gentleman”  in  his  place 
in  congress,  swore  “by  Heaven,  Georgia  would  never 
submit  to!” 

We  shall  now  hasten  to  bring  this  essay  to  a con- 
clusion. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  now  at  all  a 
profitable  business— the  capital  vested  is  large,  and 
the  product,  in  money,  comparatively  small.  A 
Huntsville  paper  of  the  26th  January  says  “-the  plant- 
ers of  North  Alabama  will  readily  agree  that  the  present, 
price  of  cotton  will  not  defray  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
rent  free”  Another  paper  of  the  same  place,  of  the 
19th.  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  plant- 
ers, says — 

“These  are  gloomy  beyond  all  former  example, 
and  the  price  is  depressed  below  the  wishes  or  ex- 
pectations of  our  worst  enemies.*  No  sensible  man 
would  have  ventured,  five  years  ago,  to  predict,  that 
upland  cotton  of  fair  quality,  would  ever  fall  below 
six  cents  per  pound;  but  this  sad  reverse  we  have 
witnessed  and  felt  to  our  astonishment  and  mortifi- 
cation. It  is  well  understood,  in  cotton  growing 
countries,  that  the  article  cannot  be  grown  and  yield 
a reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  at  Jess 
than  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the  actual  dis- 
bursements, independent  of  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal employed,  neariy  equal  the  present  price  of  cot- 
ton.”f 


*Who  are  those  “enemies?”  They  who  predicted  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  warned  the  planters  against  it-3 
— who  exhorted  a consumption  at  home,  to  prevent  so 
great  a glut  of  the  market  abroad  ? Ed.  Keg. 

fThc  following  is  from  the  sanie  paper: 

The  leading  agriculturists  of  South  Carolina  are  awake 
to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  adopting  some  new  cul- 
ture in  that  state.  The  different  agricultural  societ  ies  have 
formed  a United  Agricultural  Society  for  the  state,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  local  societies.  At  a recent 
meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  it  he  recommended  to  every  member 
of  tlus  society,  to  use  Iris  best  efforts  for  promoting,  in  his 
respective  district^  the  culture  of  some  staple,  suited  to 
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Then  follow  some  excellen  remarks  or  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  excess  of  quan- 
tity raised,  which,  if  much  more  augmented,  it  is 
stated,  will  cause  plantations  and  slaves  to  be  a tax 
on  proprietors,  for  that  “the  proceeds  will  not  de- 
fray the  disbursements,”  &c.  all  which  is  very  pro- 
bable or  very  true,  and  we,  indeed,  exceedingly  re- 
gret it:  but  ‘bad  as  the  business  of  growing  cotton 
may  be  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  much  worse” 
except  for  the  home  manufacture  of  it — it  would  not 
yield  So  much  by  one  cent  per  lb  though  we  have  only 
^supposed  half  a cent  in  the  preceding  speculations  on 
this  point  of  our  subject.  We  feel  confident  of  this, 
and  so  the  difference  to  the  cotton  growers  would 
amount  to  $2,500,000  in  the  year!  Examine  it — it  is 
so  The  home  market  too,  is  extending.'  A steam 
boat  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  a few  days  since  from  Nash 
wille,  laden  with  six  hundred  and  thirteen  bales!  The 
home  consumption  is  about  175,000  bales — or  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  product.  The  whole  amount  of  do- 
mestic cottons  sold  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1804, 
75  and  ’6  were  valued  at  only  $17,670:  those  sold  the 
last  year  were  worth  four  millions.  We  as  sincerely 
sympathise  with  our  bretnern,  the  cotton  growers,  as 
with  the  grain  growers  and  wool  growers.  What 
ever  depresses  either,  injures  the  whole  country. 
There  is  no  incompatiblity  in  the  prosperity  of  all 
these  interests  and  of  the.  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial, for  all  operate  to  a common  object.  But  I 
repeat  it — except  the  sugar  planting  interest,  there  is 
no  other  interest  in  the  country  more  benefited  by 
the  tariff  than  the  cotton  planting  The  duty  is  three 
cents  per  lb.  which  several  times  has,  and  in  future 
will  be,  a protection , notwithstanding  the  export  of 
that  article,  because  of  the  very  inferior  qualities  that 
might  be  imported  and  interfere  with  those  grown  by 
us.  And  to  terminate  this  long  essay,  with  observing, 
that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  eotton  plan 
tors  of  the  United  States  will  be  no  less  the  open 
and  avowed  friends  of  the  “American  system”  than 
are  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  or  iron: 
and  expressing  a hope,  that  the  three  hundred  sub 
scribers  in  the  south  which  we  lost,  within  a few 
years  past,  because  of  our  perseverance  in  respect 
to  that  system  (though  our  list  is  still  respectable  and 
now  on  the  increase  in  that  part  of  our  country),  will 
produce  the  gain  of  six  hundred,  because  of  the  good 
that  we  honestly  endeavored  to  do,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  we  were  doing,  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
south;  to  whom,  as  well  as  all  others,  we  wish  peace 
and  prosperity — and  shall  always  esteem  ourselves 
happy,  indeed,  if,  while  suffering  what  at  a certain 
penod  appeared  like  a persecution , we  can  benefit 
those  who  have  persecuted  us,  even  in  the  least  degree, 
through  our  humble  exertions  in  behalf  of  domestic 
industry,  as  the  chief  agent  to  render  these  United 
States  really  independent  of  the  old  world,  and  to  knit 
them  together  in  the  bonds  of  a common  interest  and 
feeling,  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  national 
purposes,  and  the  advancement  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment, personal  security,  and  the — “general  welfare!”. 


our  climate,  and  which  may  divert  the  attention  of  plan- 
ters from  the  culture  of  cotton , now  produced  in  excess. 

Resolved That  a premium  of  forty  dollars  be  awarded 
to  any  experimentalist  who  shall  succeed  in  introducing 
such  new  culture , on  a space  of  ground  not  less  than  one 
acre.” 

This,  last  resolution  is  evidently  intended  to  encourage 
experiments  with  the  vine  and  the  mulberry. 

It  is  stated,  that  superior  specimens  of  domestic  wines 
and  of  homespun  osnaburgs,  were  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  planters  of  Alabama  should  follow  this  example, 
for  surely  in  no  part  of  the  union  is  cotton  such  a drug  as 
in  tliis  state. 


NOTE — 'TOBACCO. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  this  article  was  written  before 
our  rail-road  project  was  on  foot.  The  books  were  open- 
ed on  Tuesday  last,  and,  though  not  to  be  closed  for  ten 
days,  and  subscriptions  were  received  at  other  places,  the 
amount  of  shares  taken,  (and  by  those  who  will  pay  for 
them,  and  generally  keep  them),  already  much  exceeds  the 
number  allowed  in  the  charter.  Ed.  Reg. 

In  a late  number  of  the  “Amercan  Farmer,”  the  intel- 
ligent editor,  speaking  of  tobacco,  says — 

Little  or  none  of  the,  article,  the  growth  of  1826,  has 
yet  come  to  this  market,  except  from  Ohio.  From 
that  state  several  crops  have  been  inspected,  and  sold  for 
high  prices.  One  lot  of  six  hogsheads  sold  yesterday  for 
from  12  to  13  dollars  round,  and  the  whole  crop  of  the 
same  planner,  eighteen  hogsheads  in  number,  has  pass- 
ed inspection  in  the  finest  order,  and  has  averaged 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  14  dollars  per  hundred.  The  per- 
fection to  which  the  Ohio  planters  have  already  attained, 
in  what  has  been  deemed  difficult  in  the  culture,  and  yet 
more  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  market,  is  a remark- 
able proof  of  the  superiority  to  be  expected  in  every  case 
where  the  actual  produce  is  under  the  constant  influence 
of  self-interest  and  the  prospect  of  immediate  personal 
profit.  That  influence,  united  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  their  new  lands 
to  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality,  is  rasing  up  a competition 
to  which  the  planter  of  the  seaboard,  slave  labour  district, 
will  have  to  yield,  notwithstanding  his  greater  facilities  of 
transportation  to  markets;  and  if  this  transmontane  rival- 
ry be  at  this  time  so  formidable,  how  much*  more  irresist- 
ible when,  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal, 
the  only  advantage  In  favor  of  the  slave-holding  planter, 
shall  have  been  removed,  and  upon  how  many  more  arti- 
cles will  that  rivalry  bear?  The  Ohio  planters,  who  visit 
our  market,  aver  that  whilst  they  can  get  four  dollars  per 
hundred  on  their  farms,  or  what  is  the  same  tiling,  clear 
of  expenses  in  this  market,  they  will  regard  it  as  a profit- 
able object  for  the  employment  of  their  labour  and  capi- 
tal. The  particular  crops  of  which  we  have  spoken  were 
transported  from  more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  Wheeling, 
for  $1  75'percwt.  and  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that 
the  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  state  of  Ohio 
not  now  more  than  $2  50,  or  $25  per  1000  lbs.  Yvlien 
the  canal  shall  have  been  finished,  the  cost,  according  to 
the  anticipations  of  its  friends,  will  not  exceed  five,  per- 
haps three  dollars  per  hogshead.  May  it  not,  then,  be 
predicted,  that  Ohio  tobacco,  of  the  finest  quality , will  be 
brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than  we  can  make  Maryland 
of  the  worst?  And  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
price  of  Maryland  lands?  This  side  of  the  picture  wears 
truly  a gloomy  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  Maryland  planters: 
but  are  there  not  countervailing  advantages  in  store  for 
them?  And,  were  there  not,  do  they  not  find  in  their 
public  spirit,  and  their  devotion  to  the  general  good,  an 
unfailing  salvo  for  any  personal  sacrifice  ? It  is  known,  in 
proof  of  their  patriotism,  that  the  planters  of  Prince 
George’s  have  disputed  for  nothing  but  the  honor  of  who 
should  be  the  first  to  break  ground  in  this  great  national 
work. 

Firemen.  Tl  ere  are  no  persons  in  civil  life,  who 
so  disinterestedly  hazard  life  and  health. or  exert  their 
strength  and  ingenuity  more,  than  the  members  of 
our  associations  for  arresting  the  ravages  of  fire;  and 
none  who  are  so  illy  requited  with  the  approbation 
end  support  of  those  whom  they  serve — the  property- 
holders.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  associations 
ex,ist  in  some  of  our  cities — the  members  enjoy  no 
preference  or  exemption,  because  of  their  member- 
ship, and  nothing  else  than  a disposition  to  do  good 
•ecause  it  is  good,  would  keep  them  together.  They 
risk  health  and  life  to  put  out  tires,  and  give  their  own 
money  and  time  to  keep  their  apparatus  in  readiness 
for  every  ease  of  emergency — more  than  one  half  of 
ihe  active  members  are  those  who  have  little,  if  any 
thing,  to  lose,  and  yet,  when  money  is  to  be  begged  for 
obtaining  new  apparatus  or  repairing  the  old,  be- 
yond what  may  be  allowed  by  corporations  and  the 
supply  from  their  own  private  means,  (growing  out 
of  their  quarterly  or  annual  contributions),  the 
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owner  of  twenty  houses,  perhaps,  who  sleeps  warmly 
in  his  bed  in  times  of  fire,  often  treats  with  something 
■very  nearly  like  contempt,  the  fireman  who  asks  aid 
to  defend  his  property,  as  if  because  - that  the  firemai. 
may  be  a poor  man  who  has  none  of  his  own;  and  it 
too  often  happens,  that  corporate  bodies  representing 
the  property  of  cities,  make  partial  appropriations  lor 
keeping  the  fire  apparatus  in  order  very  reluctantly. 
And  what  would  be  the  condition  of  our  large  cities 
■without  the  firemen  and  their  apparatus?  The  extra 
insurance  or  loss,  for  one  year,  might  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  support  of  the  fire  companies  for  twen 
ly  or  thirty  years;  and  yet,  the  firemen  who  have 
property,  pay  their  proportion  of  the  public  grants 
as  others  do,  besides  yielding  their  own  private  con- 
tributions and  personal  services.  In  New  York,  we 
believe,  the  firemen  are  exempted  from  militia  duty 
and  serving  on  juries,  in  acknowledgement  of  their 
services— but  in  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  they  are 
just  as  other  citizens.  How  then,  is  it  that  they 
keep  together?  We  have  lost  several  valuable  men 
by  exposures  at  fires  in  Baltimore,  and  at  a late  one  in 
New  York,  two  firemen  were  killed  Had  they  been 
generals,  or  commodores,  orcap'ains,  what  should  we 
Sot  have  heard  of  their-  bravery— their  daring  and 
their  skill,  to  save  the  property,  and,  possibly,  the 
lives  of  some  of  their  fellbw  citizens!  But  their’s  were 
civic  virtues,  and  there  is  no  tribute  of  public  grati- 
tude for  them,  except  from  their  fellow-laborers  for 
the  public  good  The  subject  is  worthy  of  renec 
tion  It  is  not  needful,  however,  that  much  should 
be  said  about  it;  but  indeed,  it  is  hard  for  an  old 
fireman  to  preserve  his  temper  when  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  these  things,  and  recollects  the  scoffs 
that  he  has  met  with  from  the  purse  proud  and 
the  lazy— those  who  live  for  themselves,  and  never 
even  think  of  doing  good  unto  others,  until  they 
themselves  feel  the  want  of  a performance  of  those 
duties  which  every  man  owes  to  his  neighbor,  and 
ought  to  fulfil. 

ICF'The  preceding  was  written  in  the  early  part 
of  last  week,  and  with  reference  to  the  subject 
generally  Little  did  vve  then  think  that  we  should 
have  to  notice  the  instant  death  of  two  persons,  one 
an  active  fireman  and  the  other  a worthy  citizen, 
in  consequence  of  a fire  in  our  own  city,  that 
broke  out  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Webb  in  Howard 
street,  which,  with  the  warehouse  adjoining,  arid 
•the  chief  part  of  their  contents,  were  destroyed  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  and  John  Rankard  and  Frede- 
rick Kriip,  instantly  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  gable 
end  wall  of  one  of  the  warehouses  The  fire  in 
the  interior,  was  much  advanced  before  it  was 
discovered,  and  the  supply  of  water  short;  else  the 
calamity,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  so  exten- 
sive as  it  was. 

Case  ok  Mougax.  In  the  house  of  assembly  of  JYew 
York.  Mr.  Granger  rose,  and  said  he  held  in  his  hands, 
.several  petitions  signed  by  citizens  of  die  highest  respect- 
ability, relating  tp  a subject,  which  for  several  months, 
had  produced  much  excitement  in  the  western  part  of 
this  state 

It  was  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  house,  that 
a person  named  Win.  Morgan,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
written,  and  to  be  then  about  publishing,  a book  disclosing 
the  secrets  of  the  institution  of  freemasonry,  .was,  ia  the 
month  of  September  last,  taken  from  the  village  of  Bata7 
via,  under  color  of  legal  process,  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
the  village  of  Canandaigua,  from  which  confinement  he 
was  subsequently  liberated,  ami  forcibly  taken  to  the  Nia- 
gara frontier — -since  which  time  said  Morgan  had  not  been 
seen,  nor  his  fate  been  certainly  ascertained.  This  state- 
ment he  was  authorized  in  making,  from  the  fact  that  se- 
veral persons  engaged  in  this  outrage  had  been  arrested, 
had  plead  guilty  to  the  indictments  found  against  them, 
and  are  now  suffering  in  the  jail  of  the  county  of  Ontario, 
..the  penalties  of  the  law. 


Since  the  period  of  these  convictions,  a belief  gained 
consideration  that  Moi-gan  must  have  been  put  to  death. 
Agitated  and  alarmed  by  a transaction  so  extraordinary, 
the  citizens  of  many  of  the  western  villages  and  counties, 
have  assembled  in  public  meetings,  and  have  appointed 
committees  for  the  investigation  of  this  transaction. 

Those  members  of  these  committees  who  proceeded  to 
the  frontier,  have  become  satisfied  that  the  life  of  Morgan 
had  been  taken,  but  they  represent,  that  so  extensive  is 
this  combination',  that  the  ordinary  process  of  our  courts 
is  not  competent  to  reach  the  many  branches  of  this  con- 
spiracy, and  by  the  papers  I now  present,  they  ask  this 
house  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  justice  in  such  manner  as 
to  reach  this  case. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  express  in  liis- 
place  any  opinion  upon  the  facts  assumed  in  the  memo- 
rial, so  far  as  they  related  to  the  murder  of  this  unfortu- 
nate man.  The  evidences  upon  which  these  averments 
are  made,  have  not  yet  been  transmitted:  he  however  felt 
called  on  to  say,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
this  conspiracy  for  the  seizure  and  disposition  of  Morgan, 
though  not  embracing  as  many  persons,  was  as  wide 
spread  as  had  been  the  honest  indignation  and  excitement 
produced  by  this  unparalleled  outrage  upon  the  liberties, 
if  not  upon  the  life  of  one  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  G.  called  for  the  heading  of  the  petitions,  which 
were  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  courts  of 
j ustice. 

On  a subsequent  day— Mr.  Bucklin,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  courts  of  justice,  stated  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  that  committee  to  move  that  they  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  o*f  the  memorial 
presented  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  William  Morgan.  He  observed,  that  various  con- 
siderations had  induced  the  committee  to  give  such  in- 
structions; amongst  others,  that  a majority  of  the  com- 
mittee belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  the  freemasons;  and 
he  therefore  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a se- 
lect committee.  ’ Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  inquired  why  the  ma- 
sons should  be  excluded  from  serving  as  a committee  on 
such  a subject:  were  they  dishonest  or  dishonorable  men? 
Mr.  Bucklin  did  not  reply.  The  motion  prevailed,  and 
a committee  of  five  was  appointed,  to  which  the  memori- 
al was  referred.  The  committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Granger,  Brusher,  Sill,  Bar  stow,  and  Cowles. 

' A7e  have  twenty  times  taken  up  our  pen  to  offer 
some  account  of  the  singular  outrage  stated  above,  the 
particulars  of  which,  so  far  as  known,  are  given  in  suffi- 
cient detail  for  present  purposes,  but  have  refrained,  from 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  .perhaps  because  of  the  exceedingly  great  excite- 
ment which  has  been  felt  on  account  of  it  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  York.  That  Morgan  was  feloniously  car- 
ried off,  seems  undeniable— but  mahy  accounts  concern- 
ing his  fate  have  been  put  afloat  which  are  proved  untrue. 
W hile  some  believe  that  he  was  murdered,  others  insist 
that  he  was  not  personally  injured,  and  that  he  conceals 
himself,  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  and  cause  the  sale  of 
his  book,  which  has  been  printed  at  Batavia.  The  ma- 
sonic bodies  in  New  York  indignantly  disavow  all  know- 
ledge of,  or  privity  to,  this  mysterious  transaction — and, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  they  could 
have  had,  or  have,  any  concern  in  it  whatsoever;  indivi- 
duals, however,  have  been  implicated,  and  some  plead 
guilty  of  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  and  are  impri- 
soned for  that  offence;  and,  if  a murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, we  hope  that  those  guilty  of  it  may  be  discovered 
and  capitally  punished.  There  is  no  manner  of  excuse 
for  the  wickedness  of  the  transaction;  and  if  the  act  was 
that  of  masons,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  more  severely 
dealt  with,  on  the  assurance  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
as  sensible  of  the  weakness  as  of  the  baseness  of  the  deed. 

P.  Sy  Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  a letter  from  an  old 
friend  in  N.  York,  induces  us  to  add — that  the  official  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  fully  or  sufficiently  noticed,  to  preserve 
a complete  history  of  the  transaction — but  to  go  into  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  meetings  held  because  of  it,  with  the  asser- 
tions and  counter  assertipns,  details  and  facts,  as  offered 
by  individuals,  is  impossible.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
so  great  is  the  excitement,  to  find  from  five  to  six  co- 
lumns in  one  New  York  paper  about  it.  For  example, 
the  “Albany  Observer”  of  the  16th  inst.  has  seven[audan 
. half  of  its  capacious  columns  filled  with  it,  We,  flu*  re- 
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too  red  from  the  theatre  of  action,  have  only  a wish  that  the 
troth  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  actors  in  this  affair 
be  signally  punished.  If  Morgan  has  been  murdered 
■and  by  certain  persons  conspiring  to  destroy  him,  we  hope 
that  every  one  of  them  will  become  known,  tried  and  pun- 
ished to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law.  It  is  an  act  that 
cannot  be' tolerated  in  a civilized  country;  and  as  before 
observed,  freemasons,  would  be  without  excuse  for  com- 
mitting it,  and  would  deserve,  if  the  law  could  discri- 
minate, a more  distinguished  and  severe  punishment 
than  any  other  persons  whatever.  If  aught  that  we  could 
do  might  have  effect  to  unravel  and  explore  this  strange 
affair,  we  would  do  it  with  all  willingness  of  heart,  and  a 
fixed  resolution  to  bring  forth  the  guilty;  but  as  we  cannot 
have  any  influence  on  that  result,  we  shall  be  content 
with  noticing,  the  official  proceedings  so  far  as  they  shall 
appiear  necessary  to  establish  the  facts,  or  be  useful  for  re- 
ference. Judging  by  what  we  see  in  the  papers  publish- 
ed in  the  western  parts  of  Aew  York,  and  many  others, 
no  event,  perhaps,  ever  happened  which  caused  so  much 
feeling  among  the  people  of  the  state,  as  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan — >not  simply  because  an  individual  has  been 
abducted,  as  proved,  and  murdered,  as  apprehended, 
(for  persons  have  too  often  been  murdered  before, ) but  by 
the  supposition  on  one  side,  and  denial  on  the  other,  that 
the  freemasons  as  a body,  have  had  some  concern  in  the 
transaction,  or  are  in  some  degree  privy  to  facts  which 
might  elucidate  it.  “Time  is  the  friend  of  truth.”  Let 
justice  he  done.  This,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  state, 
that  we  know,  is  not  always  rendered  in  seasons  of  popu- 
lar excitement.  Instance  the  representations,  and  misre- 
presentations concerning  the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful 
mobs  in  Baltimore,  in  1812.  They  were  bad  enough,  in- 
deed, but  not  near  so  bad  as  first  proclaimed. 

Pitcairn’s  island.  The  descendants  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty,  have  become  so  numerous,  that  old 
Adams,  who  is  yet  alive,  recommends  the  establishment 
©fa  colony  on  New  Holland! 


sonic  procession,  followed  by  the  governor  and  heads  of 
departments,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  burges- 
ses and  members  of  the  town  council,  and  a great  con- 
course of  citizens.  In  the  stone  were  deposited,  the 
names  oi  the  members  ol  the  legislature  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  for  commencing  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  the  governor  who  approved  it,  with  a* scroll, 
noticing  some  part  of  the  ceremonies,  and  containing  the 
names  of  the  commisioners,  engineers,  .builders,  &c7 

Slave  trade.  The  following  decree  of  the  king  of 
France,  shews  a strong  disposition  to  abolish  the  infamou* 
traffic  in  slaves— 

“Charles  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting. 

M o have  ordained,  and  do  ordain,  that  the  project  of  a 
law  of  the  following  tenor  shall  be  presented  by  our  min- 
ister, secretary  ol  state  to  the  department  of  marine  and 
the  colonies;  whom  we  charge  to  explain  its  object  and  to 
support  it  in  discussion. 

Only  article — In  case  of  a co-operation  or  participation, 
by  any  means  whatever,  in  the  traffic  under  the  name  of 
the  negro  slave  trade,  the  proprietors,  and  supercargoes; 
the  insurers  who  insure  it  knowingly;  the  captain  or  com- 
mander and  other  officers  of  the  vessel;  shall  be  punish- 
ed with  banishment,  and  a fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  cargo. 

The  fine  shall  he  pronounce*!  conjointly  against  the  in- 
dividuals designated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

1 he  captain  and  officers  shall  be  further  declared  inca- 
pable of  serving  under  any  title,  in  the  king's  navy  or  the 
French  merchant  service. 

Other  individuals  belonging  to  the  crew  shall  be  punish-* 
ed  with  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  five  years. — 
From  these  are  excepted  such  of  the  above  mentioned 
individuals  as  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  vessel’s 
arrival,  declare  to  the  commissary  of  marine,  or  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  French  ports,  or  the  French  consuls  in 
foreign  ports,  the  facts  which  they  shall  know. 

The  vessel  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated. 


Tobacco.  One  hogshead  Ohio  tobacco  sold  last  week  f 
for  §33  per  hundred — one  at  $26,  one  at  24,  one  at  $20, 
one  $15,  one  at  $14— and  tliree  stayed,  being  in  two  high 
condition,  at  $12  50.  Not  much  coming  in.  The  expec- 
tation is,  8,000  from  that  state  of  last  year’s  growth.  Lit- 
tle doing  in  Maryland  tobacco,  prices  about  the  same  as 
at  our  last  report;  low  qualities  have  rattier  declined.  The 
shipments  from  Baltimore,  are  said  not  to  have  turned 
out  so  well  as  those  from  the  Potomac.  It  is  expected  | 
that  in  a few  weeks  some  “stir”  will  take  place  in  this  ’ 
branch  of  business.  [Am.  Farmer . 

Maine.  The  following  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
for  a day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer,  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  things  of  tins  sort — It  is  beautiful,  liberal,  in-  j 
structure  and  brief: 

By  advice  of  the  council,  and  in  compliance  with  a ve-  j 
aerated  usage,  I appoint  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of\ 
April  next,  for  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer. 

I recommend  to  each  citizen  to  observe  the  day  as  a ; 
Christain; — if  lie  be  under  the  influence  of  any  vice,  to  ban- ) 
ish  it; — if  in  error,  to  correct  it; — if  under  obligations  to  j 
others,  honestly  to  discharge  them; — if  suffering  injuries  \ 
to  forgive  them; — if  aware  of  animosities,  to  extinguish  j 
them, — and  if  able  to  do  any  benevolent  act  to  any  being,  j 
created  by  the  Almighty  power  to  which  he  owes  his  exis-  j 
tenet;  and  his  faculties,  to  do  it.  { 

And,  with  a conscience  thus  prepared,  may  we  visit  the ) 
temple  of  God,  to  worship  Him  with  that  humble  and  j 
happy  disposition  which  always  belongs  to  piety  and  inno-  | 
mice;  beseeching  Him  that  the  religion  lie  sent  by  our 
Saviour  may  not  be  perverted  through  the  pride  and  j 
prejudices  of  sectarism,  but  may  universally  receive  the  ’ 
homage  of  a correct  faith  and  good  works. 

Especially,  I recommend  that,  being  members  of  our  j 
great  community,  we  unite  as  Christiain  politicians,  so  that 
we  may  render  perpetual  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  of  this  state.  Enoch  Lincoln. 

Pennsylvania  canal.  Harrisburg , March  15.  On 
Tuesday  last,  the  first  corner  stone  that  has  been  laid,  in 
the  locks  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  wa3  laid  in  No.  6,  at 
* fev  north  eastern  verge  of  Harrisburg.  There  was  a ma- 


The penalties  under  the  present  law  are  independent  of 
those  which  shall  be  pronounced,  in  conformity  with  the 
penal  code,  for  other  crimes  or  offences  which’mav  have 
been  committed  on  board  the  ship. 

The  law  of  April  16,  ISIS,  is  abrogated. 

Given  in  our  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  December,  27th, 
1826:  and,  of  our  reign,  the  3d. 

Bv  the  king  Charles. 

The  peer  of  France,  secretary  of  state,  qf  marine  and 
the  colonies.  : Comte  de  Chabrol . 

In  presenting  their  project  of  a law  in  conformity  with 
this  decree,  the  minister  of  marine  made  some  remarks  to 
the  following  effect. 

The  law  of  April  15,  1818,  does  nothing  but  confiscate 
the  vessel.  It  was  made  soon  after  France  had  agreed  to 
co-operate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  effect  without  any  resort  to  force,  by 
merely  expressing  the- wishes  of  the  king.  French  ves- 
sels, however,  hare  continued  to  carry  on  this  traffic,  in 
spite  of  numerous  condemnations.  Captains  have  engag- 
ed in  new  enterprizes  as  supercargoes;  and  for  various  rea- 
sons the  proposed  law  has  become  necessary.  The  slave 
trade  the  minister  pronounces  to  have  become  truly  in- 
famous by  its  barbarity,  since  it  is  carried  on  illicitly  and 
without  any  regulations.  He  pronounced  it  dishonorable 
to  the  French  flag  to  protect  principles  condemned  by  the 
laws.- 

“Death  in  the  pot.”  From  the  J font  real  Gazette, 
of  March  5.  A correspondent  in  i’Isle  Jesus,  has  in- 
formed us  that  a woman  who  resides  there,  had,  a few 
days  ago,  three  of  lier  children  and  her  servant  girl  poi- 
soned in  the  following  extraordinary  manner.  Previous  to 
her  going  to  church,  she  gave  orders  to  the  girl  to  make 
soup,  in  which  she  desired  her  to  boil  a head  of  cabbage 
whole.  The  girl  did  as  she  was  ordered,  and  about  noon 
gave  the  three  children  some  of  it.  The  children  almost 
immediately  after  swallowing  the  soup,  sickened  and 
died.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  girl,  that  she  ran 
screaming  tdl  she  met  her  mistress,  who  hastened  home 
and  was  convinced  that  the  girl  was  not  crazy  as  she  i mar- 
gined, when  she  beheld  her  three  infants  lying  lifeless, 
lier  distress  on  beholding  such  a melancholy  spectacle 
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beggars  description.  In  her  frenzy  she  blamed  the  girl  of 
being  the  cause,  and,  as  a punishment,  ordered  her  to 
take  some  of  the  soup.  The  poor  girl,  conscious  of 
her  innocence,  and  to  convince  her  mistress  that  she 
knew  of  nothing  of  a poisonous  nature  being  put  into  the 
soup,  took  some,  and  was  soon  after  a corpse.  A medical 
gentleman  was  then  sent  for,  who  found  on  cutting  open 
the  w hole  head  of  cabbage,  that  it  contained  a considera- 
ble sized  snake,  whose  poisonous  nature  caused  this  me- 
lancholy catastrophe. 

f We*  have  a recollection  of  having  seen  accounts  of 
more  than  one  like  accident,  which  occurred  from  the 
boiling  of  heads  of  cabbage  whole.] 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain.  In  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
9th,  Feb.  sir  Francis  Burrett  gave  notice  that  he 
would  submit  a motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  on  Thursday  22d,  for  which  day  a 
call  of  the  house  was  fixed. 

Petitions  have  oeen  presented  to  both  houses  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  praying  a repeal  of 
the  laws  effecting  them. 

Several  persons  of  distinction  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  colds  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke 
of  York.  The  duke  of  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
are  indisposed  from  the  same  cause.  The  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  sir  Geo.  Beaumont,  are  among  the 
number  deceased. 

Lord  Amherst  has  resigned  his  office  of  governor' 
general  of  India.  It  i3  stated  as  a singular  fact,  that 
vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  three  India  presiden- 
cies at  the  same  time,  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay. 
The  two  latter  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Lushington  to  the  presidency  of  Madras, ;and 
sir  John  Malcom*  to  that  of  Bombay. 

An  arrangement  with  Spain  for  the  settlement  of 
the  British  claims  was  finally  agreed  to  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  ult.  It  will  be  effected  by  an  issue  of  debem 
tures  for  the  sum  of  Z.3,000,000  sterling,  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half  yearly  in  London. 

The  widow  of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
eapt  James  Cook,  is  still  living  at  Clapham  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties. 

The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  con- 
tinue to  be  favorable. 

France  The  Moniteur , is  filled  with  the  project  of  a 
law  on  the  press  and  the  proposed  amendments,  which 
was  to  be  discussed  on  the  6th  ult.  Forty-four  mem- 
bers have  inscribed,  their  names  to  speak  against  the 
law,  and  31  for  it. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  There  had  been  no  direct 
rfews  from  Portugal  since  our  former  advices.  All 
the  news  we  have  received  indirectly,  however, 
through  x’rance  and  Spain,  tends  strongly  to  prove 
the  hopeless  dispersion  and  defeat  of  the  apostolical 
rebels.  The  latest  Lisbon  date  is  January  28th.  The 
battle  of  Cornches  de  Belan  is  stated  to  have  been 
for  some  time  warmly  contested,  and  the  success  of 
the  royalists  to  have  been,  at  last,  owing  to  a report 
(how  originating,  or  how  circulated,  during  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  does  not  appear),  that  the  English 
troops,  after  their  landiirg,  had  marched  immediately 
Jy  for  Beira,  and  were  almost  close  at  hand.  Upon  this 
notion  getting  .ground,  the  officers  speedily  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  a large  portion  of  the  sol- 
diers went  over  to  the  constitutional  army.  After  the 
battle,  the  news  of  an  amnesty  being  published  by 
the  regent,  induced  a still  larger  number,  indeed  al- 
most the  whole  corps  of  Magessi,  one  of  the  rebel 
commanders,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  enunt  de 
Villa  Flore.  The  remainder  took  refuge  rn  the  Span- 
ish territory. 

The  pacific  resolutions  adopted  hv  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  have  been  announced  by  a Spanish  courier  to  the 
count  de  Casa  Fiores,  who  was  ordered  at  the  same  time 

communicate  them,  ‘.o  the  Portuguese  government. 


Three  of  die  English  ships  of  the  line  that  were  in  the 
Tagus,  have  sailed  to  return  to  England.  Marshal  Beres- 
ford  went  on  board  the  Ocean. 

•Madrid,  Feb.  2.  The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  25th  of 
January  contains  a decree  of  the  princess  regent  of  Por- 
tugal, ordering  the  minister  of  war  to  dismiss  from  the 
Portuguese  army  all  the  Spaniards  serving  in  it. 

The  king  has  ordered  a separate  list  to  be  made  out  of 
all  the  officers,  either  absent  or  onunlimitted  furlough,  or 
retired,  who  were  in  the  royalist  volunteers,  and  these  of- 
ficers are  to  be  paid  as  regularly  as  possible  by  the  local 
authorities. 

Several  persons  have  been  executed  at  Velez  Malaga,- 
wno  were  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  broke  out  some  weeks  ago  m the  neigh- 
boring villages. 

Pussia  and  Persia.  St.  Petersburg  papers  are  to  the 
17th  of  January.  They  contain  some  intelligence  of  the 
operations  in  Georgia.  It  appeal's  that  the  Persians  have 
entrenched  themselves  in  the  impenetrable  ravines  and 
defiles  of  their  frontier,  and  consequently  hostilities  must 
be  suspended  till  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  war  will 
be  renewed  with  great  vigour  on  the  part  of  Russia,  un- 
less in  the  mean  time  a peace  should  be  concluded 
through  the  mediation  of  England. 

The  Netherlands.  Intelligence  has  reached  Rotter- 
dam from  Java,  by  which  it  appears  that  perfect  tranquili- 
ty prevails  in  the  district  of  Solo,  and  that  the  old  Sultanis 
re-instated  in  his  authority,  and  had  two  thousand  troops 
under  his  command. 

Greece.  The  news  from  Greece  wears  rather  a favor- 
able aspect,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  tide  of  affairs 
has  changed. 

Letters  from  Trieste  of  the  14th  of  January  announce, 
that  JYfiaulis  had  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  near  Zea,  tak- 
en two  corvettes  and  three  brigs,  and  sunk  or  dispersed 
the  remainder. 

Letters  from  Zante  of  the  9th  of  January  say,  that  Ibra- 
ham  Pacha,  being  entrenched  between  Mo  do  a and  Nava- 
rino,  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  Colocotro- 
ni,  Nikitas,  Geneus  and  Botzaris,  3,000  strong.  The 
battle  was  bloody,  and  the  noise  of  the  cannon  was  heard 
for  five  leagues.  Ibrahim  at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  en- 
deavored to  break  through  the  troops  of  Geneus,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  after  an  action  of  five  hours,  his 
troops  were  driven  into  Modon,  leaving  1,500  killed  on 
the  field,  sc  great  number  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  14 
pair  of  colors,  eight  cannon,  and  300  horses. 

Another  letter  from  Zante,  of  the  same  date,  says  it 
was  reported  that  Redschid  Pacha,  after  having  been  beat- 
en in  Eubcea,  had  perished  in  a bloody  battle  5 that  the 
town  of  Caristo  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  Miaulis  had  again  beaten  the  Egyptian  fleet  be  - 
tween Candia  and  Corigo. 

A letter  from  Marseilles,  of  January  19,' says,  “One  oT 
the  journals  of  Lyons  contains  what  follows: — The  cor- 
respondence of  M.  Eynard,  and  the  reports  in  circulation 
relative  to  the  intervention  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Greece,  have  produced  a great  sensation  here. 
A speedy  arrangement  seenis  certain;  lord  Cochrane 
himself  is  so  convinced  of  it  that  he  completely  renounc- 
ed the  expedition  which  he  contemplated.  We  learn 
that  he  has  suddenly  changed  the  arrangements  for  his 
departure.” 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1827. 

The  following  very  interesting  statement  and  exhibit, of 
appropriations  made  Tit  the  last  session  of  congress,  is 
copied  from  the  “National  Journal.” 

We  this  day  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  view 
of  the  appropriations  made  by  congress,  during  its  last 
session,  which  we  have  prepared  from  official  statements 
before  us.  In  the  expenditures  of  the  different  executive 
departments,  are  included  all  the  contingent  expenses,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  salaries.  We  have  excluded  all 
unnecessary  detail,  as  those  who  wish  to  see  the  par- 
ticular items  cam  refer  to  the  acts  themselves,  and  as  our 
object  has  been  to  show,  at  a .single  glance,  both  the 
amount  and  the  character  of  the  various  appropriations. 
Statement  of  appropriations  made  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  nineteenth  congress  of  the  United  States. 

1.  For  the  support  of  government  for  the  year  1827,  as 
I per  general  appropriation  bill,  viz. 
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For  compensation  and  expenses  of  con- 
gress 

President  of  the  United  States 
Vice  president  of  do. 

Expenses  of  state  department 
Do.  treasury  do. 

Do.  war  do. 

Do..  navy  do. 

Do.  general  post  office 
Surveying  of  public  lands 
Commissioner  of  public  buildings 
Mint 

Territories 

Judiciary 

Pensions 

Light  houses  and  vessels 
Commissioners  of  loans 
Miscellaneous  claims 
Diplomatic  intercourse 
Relief  and  protection  of  Americcn 
seamen 

Commissioner  under  the  1st  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent 
Carrying  into  effect  6th  and  7th  arti- 
cle, do. 


$430,390  00 

25.000  00 

5.000  00 
52,100  00 

257.000  00 
63,189  27 

43.000  00 
43,350  00 
49,300  00 

2.000  00 

31.000  00 
37,846  35 

246,911  42 
2,050  00 
165,150  00 
1,600  00 

12.000  00 

205.000  00 

25.000  00 

12.000  00 
10,000  00 


$1,718,837  04 

2.  For  the  militaiy  service,  as  per  bill,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  military  service  for  the-  year  1827,  viz: 
For  the  pay,  subsistence,  and  forage,  of 
the  army  including  the  military  acade- 
my, $1,294,391  75 

Recruiting  service,  39,900  00 

Purchasing  department,  284,625  75 

Medical  department,  30,500  00 

Quarter  masters  do.  including  $7,915  42 
for  West  Point,  830,045  31 

Articles  for  the  different  scientific  depart- 
ments at  West  Point,  24,224  53 

Army  contingencies,  10,000 

Ordnance  service  and  national  armories,  425,000  00 

Officers  for  preparing  system  of  militia 

tactics,  1,680  00 

Georgia  militia  claims,  129,375  66 

Arsenals,  64,400  00 

Cumberland  road,  and  other  improve- 
ments, 219,891  77 

Indian  treaties,  expeditions  and  surveys 

and  rations,  87,326  22 

Examinations  and  surveys,  30,000  00 


3.  For  fortifications,  as  per  bill, 

4.  F or  barracks,  as  per  bill, 

•5.  For  the  Indian  department,  as  per  bill, 

Pay  of  agents, 

Presents, 

Contingencies 
Rations  and  treaties, 


$2,971,360  99 
505,000  00 
55,352  51 

46,100  00 

15.000  00 

95.000  00 
17,947  59 


6.  For  carrying  into  effect  certain  Indian 
treaties  -with  the  Chippewa,  Pottawta- 
mie  and  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  as  per 
bill, 

7.  For  the  support  of  the  navy,  as  per  bill, 
viz:  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and 
seamen, 

Navy  yards, 

Provision, 

Repairs  and  wear  and  tear. 

Medicines,  hospital  stores,  &c. 
Ordnance  and  stores. 

Contingencies, 

Marine  corps, 

For  surveys  for  dry  docks, 

African  agency, 

Arrearages, 


$174,047  59 


186,868  18 


1,285,316  50 
289,732  22 
579,148  54 

450.000  00 

50.000  00 

35.000  00 

225.000  00 
212,134  00 

2,707  27 
36,710  00 

20.000  00 


$3,185,748  53 

8.  For  gradual  improvement  of  navy,  500,000  00 

9.  Per  building  light  houses  and  beacons, 

and  placing  buoys,  as  per  bill,  41,204  40 


10.  For  improving  harbours  and  building 

piers,  as  per  bill,  82,176  4 5 

11.  For  the  payment  of  revolutionary  and 

other  pensioners,  as  per  bill,  1,573,240  00 

12.  For  the  public  buildings,  as  per  bill,  103,047  4© 

13.  Miscellanies,  viz: 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libra- 
ry of  congress,  3,000  00 

For  compensation  to  and  assistant  to 
the  librarian,  400  00 

For  increase  of  salary  to  postmaster- 

general,  2,000 

For  compensation  to  additional 
clerks  in  the  department,  18,400 

For  compensation  to  reporter 

to  supreme  court,  1,000 

21,400  Off 

For  compensation  to  commissioners  and 
clerk,  constituting  the  commission  to 
adjust  claims  under  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  10,500  Of) 

For  establishing  an  arsenal  at  Agusta,  in 
Maine,  15,000  00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
• river,  ' 30,000  00 

For  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 

Cumberland  road,  30,000  00 

For  opening  and  repairing  the  king’s  road, 
in  Florida,  11,000  00 

For  completing  the  road  from  Pensacola 
to  St.  Augustine.'  5,000  00 

For  completing  the  road  from  Colerainto 

Tampa  bay,  Florida.  6,000  00 

For  completing  the  road  from  a point  op- 
posite Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Little 
Rock,  Arknsas,  9,065  00 

For  opening  a road  from  Fort  Smith,  on 
Arkansas  river,  to  FortTowson,  on  Red 
river,  and  thence  towards  Nachitoches,  12,000  00 
For  laying  out  a road  from  Detroit  to  Sa- 
ganaw  bay,  and  a road  from  Detrpit  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  1,500  0® 

For  connecting  the  Detroit  and  river  Rai- 
sin with  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky 
roads,  12,000  00 

For  opening, and  constructing  the  Detroit 

and  Chicago  road,  20,000  00 

For  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sufferers  by 

the  fire  at  Alexandria,  20,000  00. 


$206,865  00 


14  Private  hills,  viz: 

For  the  relief  of  Isaac  Ricker,  $100  00 

Thomas  Douty,  19  96 

Jos.  Jeans’  representatives,  175  00 

Pedro  Miranda,  203  63 

Benjamin  Woodworth,  544  49 

J.  W.  Bingey,  representa- 
tive of  Alex’r.  Young,  1,150  98 

Jacob  Butler, 

James  May, 

Edward  Lee, 

Dauiel  Fielding, 

.lohn  McCartney, 

William  Mendenhall, 

Warner  Wing, 

Francis  King,  assignee  of 
William  King,  519  00 

Noah  Noble,  of  Indiana, 

B.  J.  V.  Yalkenburgh, 

Haley  and  Harris, 

Joseph  Dunbar, 

For  compensation  to  Peter  Hagner,  3d  auditor, 


172  44 
467  62 
2,812  50 
120  50 
200  00 
85  50 
1,000  00 


132  00 
597  24 
2,000  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 


$11,820  86 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  For  support  of  government  for  the  year 

1827,  $1,718,837  04 

2.  For  the  military  service  of  the  U.  States, 

for  the  year  1827,  2,971,360  99^ 

3.  For  fortifications  of  the  United  States,  for 

the  year  1827,  505,000  00 

4.  For  barracks,  store-houses,  hospitals,  &c.  45,352  51 
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5.  For  the  Indian  department,  for  the  year 
1827, 

<3.  For  carrying intaeffect  treaties  made  with 
sundry  bribes  of  Indians, 

7.  For  tiie  support  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  for  tiie  year  1 827, 

8.  For  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  na- 
vy of  die  United  States, 

9.  For  building  light-houses  and  beacons, 
placing  buoys,  kc. 

10.  For  improving-  harbours,  building  piers, 

kc.  v ■ 

11.  For  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
and  other  pensions  of  the  U.  States, 

12.  For  the  public  buildings,  and  fox'  other 
objects, 

13.  Miscellaneous, 

14.  Private 


174.047  59 
186,8.68  18 

3,185,743  53 
500,000  00 
41,204  40* 
82,176  45 
1,572,240  00. 

103.047  40 
206,865  00 

11,820  86 


$11,315,568  95 

Note. — Appropriations  were  also  made  in  the  follow- 
ing bills,  but  as  the  amounts  cannot  be  ascertained  until 
the  accounts  are  adjusted,  they  are  necessarily  omitted  in 
the  above  estimate. 

An  act  to  refund  certain  duties  paid  on  vessels  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  Hamburg,  and  their  cargoes. 

An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  JohnKer- 
3 in,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  W.  Steele. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  R.  Gibson,  and  Wit. 
H.  Simmons,  and  their  clerks. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Withers. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  M.  Breekenridge. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Morrison. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  Kendall 
and  Butterfield. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Lent,  Jr. 

An  act  for  the  relief  "of  lieut.  Isaac  McKeever. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yon  Kaptf  k Bruno. 

An  act  for  the.  relief  of  John  Abraham  Willink. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Ballastier  k Co.  Peter  Har- 
mony and  William  W.  Russell. 


COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  and  total  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  offkhe  U. 
States,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1st,  V&'Wm 
n the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List.] 


[From 


NEW  ORLEANS. 
Received  from — 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
Tennessee  and  N.  Alah. 
Mobile 

Across  the  lake 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Missouri 

On  hand  1st  Oct.  1825 
Deduct — 

Received  from  Mobile 
Do.  do.  Florida 

Which  is  included  in  the 
. crops  of  those  places 

ELORIDA. 

Received  at — 

New  Orleans 
New  York 

On  hand  at  Pensacola 

The  whole  crop  of  W. 
Florida  is  estimated  at  7 
to  8,000  hales.  The  re- 
mainder, therefore,  must 
.have  found  its  way  to  the 
neighboring  places, and  is 
i ncluded  in  their  exports. 


2,685 

1,076 


Bales. 


143,124 

96,574 

2,685 

7,512 

1,002 

1,076 

10 

3,737 


255,720 


3,761 


1,076 

1,141 

600 


Total. 


251,959 


2,817 


Same ' 
Period 
1825. 


124,630 

68,895 

7,615 

4,998 

403 

226 

26 

1,501 


208,294 


7,841 


200,453 


,000 


ALABAMA. 

Exports  from  .Mobile — 
To  foreign  ports 
Coastwise 
On  hand  at  Mobile 

Export  from  Blakely 

The  crop  of  the  north 
part  of  the  state  is  includ- 
ed in  the  export  from  N. 
Orleans 

GEORGIA. 

Exports , foreign  and 
coastwise — 

Uplands 

Sea-Islands 

On  hand  in  Savannah  and 
Augusta — not  known 

It  is  understood  that  a 
considerable  quantity  re- 
mains l,,  .the  interior  in 
the  hands  of  the  planters. 
SQUTH  CAROLINA. 

Exports , foreign  and 
coastwise — • 

Uplands 
Sea-Islands 
On  hand 
Deduct — 

Amountrec’dfrom  Geor- 
gia, and  included  in  the 
exports  of  that  state 
Rec’d  from  N.  Carolina 
through— 

Wilmington  about 

Cheraw  do. 

Camden  k Columbia  do. 

No  positive  data  could 
be  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  quantities  from  North 
Carolina,  but  the  esti 
mates  are  believed  to  be 
with  bounds. 

N.  CAROLINA  & VIRGINIA. 


38,495 

34,857 

423 


Rec’d  at  JY.  Y.  from— 
Wilmington 

9,562 

Newbern 

5,107 

Washington 

3,578 

Plymouth 

2,578 

Edenton 

2,086 

M urfr  ee  sb  orough 

775 

Swansborough 

416 

Windsor 

532 

Rec’d  at  Cheraw,  • Cam- 
. den,  and  Columbia,  and 
deducted  from  tlie’S. 

24,634 

Carolina  export 

— 

20,000 

Shipped  from  Wilming- 
ton— to  Charleston 

800 

to  Europe  k elsewhere 

2,000 

Export  from  Petersburg 
To  foreign  ports 

r 21,000 

2,800 

Coastwise 

14,446 

On  hand  in  Petersburg 

2,100 

37,546 

3,500 

Export  from  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  kc. 

— 

73,775 

426 


74,201  58,796 


184,238 

6,354 


164,543 

12,647 


44,412 


800 

10,000 

10,000 


190,592 


177,190 


65,212 


138,000 


111,978 


97,000 


88,480  72,000 


Total  crop  of  the  United  States 
Crop  of  last  year 

Increase 


720,027:560,249 

560,249 


150,778 


The  great  transition  from  the  high  prices  of  1 825,  to  the 
comparatively  low  rates  of  1826,  it  is  presumed,  has  tended 
to  keep  the  article  back;  an.  1 the  quantity  withheld  Irom 
the  market,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  planters, 
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jyn  some  of  the  cotton  growing  states,  is  prohahly  much  lar- 
ger than  it  was  last  year — but  as  we  have  no  satisfactory 
data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate,  our  readers  are  left  to 
their  own  conclusions. 


COTTON  TRADE. 

From  the  New-  York  shipping  and  commercial  list. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  a commercial  friend,  with 
the  perusal  of  a circular  received  by  the  last  packet  from 
Liverpool,  containing  much  valuable  information  relative 
to  the  most  important  staple  of  our  country,  and  from 
which  we  abstract  the  following; 

SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  in  1826,  bales. 

was  580,381 

Stock  on  hand  31st  Dec.  1 825,  415,959 


Makes  the  supply  in  1826,  ' 996,340 

Deduct  stock  on  hand,  31  Dec.  1826,  342,209 

Do.  export  in  1826,  102,688 

444,897 


Taken  frdm  the  ports  for  home  consumption,  in 

1826,  ’ 551,443 


Average  consumption  per  week  in  1826, 

10,605 

Do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

1825, 

10,912 

Do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

1824, 

12,181 

Consumption  of  American  cotton 

per  week. 

1826-, 

7,296 

Do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

1825, 

6,260 

Do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

1824, 

7,593 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  last  seven  years. 

American. 

Brazil. 

All  other. 

1820 

hales. 

303,964 

177,677 

89,934  ’ 

1821 

do. 

300,719 

121,100 

68,559 

1822 

do. 

323,888 

143, 8 SO 

59,954 

1823 

do. 

448,307 

148,511 

71,589 

1824 

do. 

282,409- 

142,644 

115,521 

1825 

do. 

423,248 

193,942 

203,739 

1826 

do. 

394,637 

56,249 

129,395 

CONSUMPTION 

Of  the  last  seven 

years . 

American. 

Brazil 

All  other. 

1820 

hales. 

246,318 

142,240 

99,243 

1821 

do. 

273.329 

123,233 

89,31 1 

1822 

do'. 

311,434 

138,705 

92,043 

1823 

do. 

348,507 

140,737 

79,460 

1824 

do. 

394,843 

155,557 

83,127 

1825 

do. 

325,540 

119,442 

1^2,508 

1826 

do. 

379,377 

71,239 

100,827 

STOCKS 

Remaining  in  the  ports  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last 

seven  years. 

American. 

Brazil 

All  other. 

1820 

hales. 

79,360  ' 

68,351 

259,050 

1321 

do. 

96,350 

54,580 

203,890 

1822 

do. 

97,854 

52,808 

136,018 

1823 

do. 

199,660 

66,170 

115,300 

1824 

do. 

63,950 

46,190 

125,220 

1825 

do. 

131,458 

108,580 

175,911 

-1826 

do. 

118,521 

66,688 

156,990 

The  decrease  from  Brazil,  in  a great  degree,  arises 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  1825;  and  the  low-price 
iti  Europe  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  a part  of  that 
crop  remaining  in  the  country.  The  growth  of  1826  is 
Represented  to  be  a very  abundant  one  and  of  good  quality, 
and  a large, supply  may  be  expected  from  thence  this 
year.  The  falling  off  in  the  • import  from  Egypt,  we 
'believe,  is  not  from  any  inability  to  furnish  greater  sup- 
plies, but  because  the  inadequate  price  offers  no  encou- 
ragement; and  it  is  believed  that  the  pacha  holds  a consi- 
derable stock  of  both  old  and  new  cotton,  ready  for  ship- 
ment whenever  the  markets  of  Europe  offer  an  induce- 
ment. It  is  not  'expected  that  the  import  from  the  East 
Indies  will  be  as  large  as  the  past  year.  The  import  from 
Demarara  and  the  W est  India  islands,  the  last  year,  was 
smaller  than  for  many  years  past,  and -an  increase  fi'om 
thence' may  be  expected. 


ITEMS. 

Gen.  Washington's  Works.  The  National  Intel-* 
ligencer  states  that  Mr.  Jared  Sparks , editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  has  made  arrangements 
with  judge  Washington  for  publishing  an  entire  edi- 
tion of  ‘-general  Washington’s  works,”  to  consist  of 
his  letters  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  during  the 
French  war,  his  state  papers,  official  correspondence, 
both  military  and  civil,  and  such  of  his  private  letters 
as  may  be  deemed  suited  for  publication;  the  whole 
to  he  comprised  in  a series  of  volumes,  with  notes 
and  illustrations  by  the  esteemed  editor. 

Philadelphia  Number  of  vessels  ahd  amount  of 
tonnage,  built  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
year  1826. 

6 ships,  3,363  38-95  Tons, 

9 brigs,  1,817  83-95 

14  schooners,  674  51-95 

18  sloops,  417  56  95 

4 steamboats,  904  15-95 


51  vessels.  7,173  53-95  Tons. 

Tarring  and  feathering , as  old  as  the  crusades — - 
During  his  stay  in  Normandy,  Richard,  (I.  of  Eng- 
land), made  some  singular  laws  for  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  passage  by  sea.  He 
that  drew  his  sword  in  anger  should  lose  his  head. 
If  a man  give  another  a blow,  he  was  to  be  thrice  im- 
mersed; an  ounce  of  silver  was  the  penalty  for  using 
opprobrious  language.  A thief  was  to  have  boiling 
pitch  and  feathers  put  upon  his  heady  and  was  to  be  set 
on  shore  at  the  first  opportunity.  Mill's  history  of  the 
Crusades. 

Troy , JV.  Y.  The  trade  of  this  thrifty-  and  beautiful 
city,  during  the  last  season,  gave  full  employment  to 
.eighty  sloops  and  schooners,  measuring,  on  an  average  - 
more  than  75  tons  each,  besides  tow-boiltsand  other  trans- 
port boats,  performing  the  business- of  30  sloops  100  of  tons 
each,  in  addition.  The  line,  of  steam  tow  boats  made  127 
passages  to  and  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  value 
of  the  property  transported  is  supposed  to  have  been- 
$4,000,000.  This  business  is;  increasing.  How  great  does 
the  internal,  or  home  trade,  appear,  when  contrasted  with 
the  foreign! 

Mrs^Electa  Whitmore,  w ife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitmore, 
merchi®^ living  near  the  brick  factory,  in  East  Haddam, 
being  in™e  39th  year  of  her  age,  is  now  the  mother  of 
twelve  daughters , all  sprightly,  active  children,  (two  of 
whom  are  married  and  have  families) — all  born  at  single 
births,  and  all  alive — and  never  had  a son. 

Snow . There  fell  atPoultney,  Vermont,  between  the 
1st  of  Nov.  1826,  and25th  Feb.  1827,  eighty-nine  inches  of 
snow.  The  greatest  fall  was  on  the  13th  Jan. — seven- 
teen inches. 

Rapid  movement.-  The  steam  boat  William  Tell,  lately 
made  the  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnatti,  500 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  per  hour. 

Tobacco.  Mr.  Reuben  N.  Dorsey,  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  sold  this  week;  one  hogshead  at  $30  per  hundred 
Three  of  the  same  crop  sold  in  November  last,  at  $22  50. 

The  above  are  stated  merely"  as  remarkable  cases  of 
high  prices  to  show  what  may  be  occasionally  had  for  to- 
bacco of  tile  very  finest  quality  that  can  be  made.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  general  state  of  the  market,  it  as 
tair  to  state,  that  a considerable  quantity  of  the  lowest 
gradejias  been  sold  within  a few-  weeks  for  about  four  dol- 
lars— whilst  little  or  nothing  has  been  doing  in  tobacco  of 
middling  qualities  American  Farmer  of  March  3. 

Iron.  A valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  has  been  discover- 
ed in  the  Gun  Stock  mountains,  N.H. — 100  lbs.  of  ore 
yielded  75  lbs.  of  best  wrought  iron.  The  mine  is  within 
nine  miles  of  lake  Winnipissiogee,  and  appears  to  be  inex- 
haustible. 

Small  pox.  Ten  children  died  in  New  York  of  this 
loathsome  disease,  in  one  week,  in  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary7 just  passed. 
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COLONIAL  BILL.  I 

On  introducing  the  following  proposition  of  Mr.  Tomlin - j 
son,  the  “National  Intelligencer”  observes. 

“ The  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  commerce  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
upon  the  opening  of  the  debate  upon  the  senate’s  bill  for 
the  regulation  ot  intercourse  with  the  British  colonies, 
enable  us  to  present  to  our  readers  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  question  which  arose  between  the  two  houses,  up- 
on which,  by  their  disagreement  upon  it,  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. The  substance  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  house  of  representatives  to  the  senate’s  bill  we  have 
endeavored  to  state  before,  but  the  exact  statement  of  it 
now  given,  will  make  the  question  more  intelligible.  The 
whole  of  the  debate  upon  it  is  intended  to  be  published 
as  soon  as  our  reporters  can  write  it  out. 

IIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES — MARCH  2,  1827. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  having  moved  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  senate  to  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colo- 
nies, the  third  section  was  read  in  the  following  words: 
“Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if, at  any  time 
before  the  31st  day  ot  December  next,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
the  prohibition  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  Great  Britain,  mentioned  in  her  order  m coun- 
cil, of  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  has  ceased,  or  been  removed, 
and  that  no  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage,  or  impost, 
are  imposed,  or  levied,  within  the  ports  enumerated  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  upon  vessels  wholly  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  merchan- 
dize, the  produce  or  manufacture  thereof,  imported  into 
the  said  ports,  the  president  is  hereby  authorized  to  is- 
sue his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are  altogether  suspended 
and  repealed; » the  said  suspension  and  repeal  to  take 
place  from  the  time  of  said  satisfactory  evidence  being  re- 
ceived by  the  president.” 

Mr.  Tomlinson  then  proposed  so  to  amend  the  bill  that 
the  third  section  should  be  in  the  form  following: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  at  any  time  before 
the  31st  day  of  December  next,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  commercial  intercourse  in  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed- States,  between  the  said  United  States  and  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Bri- 
tish order  in  council,  of  the  27th  ofjuly,  1826,  has  ceased 
or  been  removed,  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  of  ton- 
nage or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied, in  the  ports  enume- 
rated in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  upon  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  upon  merchandise  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  when  imported  into  said  ports, 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  such  as  are,  or  shall 
he,  levied  on  British  vessels  arriving  in  said  ports  from 
the  said  U.  States,  and  their  cargoes,  beihg  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  U.  States,  the  president  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
acts  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act  are  repeal- 
ed; such  repeal  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  s;ud  satis- 
factory evidence  being  received  by  the  president;  and  if  no 
such  proclamation  shall  be  issued,  on  or  before  the  Said 
31st  day  of  December  next,  then,  from  and  after  that  day, 
the  aforesaid  ac  t of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1818,  and  the 
aforesaid  act  of  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1820,  shall  revive  and 
be  in  full  force;  and  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  1st  of  March, 
1823,  as  also  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  he  repealed 
and  annulled. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  proceeded  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  aiul  to  explain  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  first  section,  he  said,  proposed  to  abolish  the 
discriminating  duties  which  are  imposed  by  our  laws,  on 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,' arriving  in  the  United 
V oi..  XXXI 1 * No.  5. 


States  from  the  British  colonial  ports,  after  the  31st  of 
December  nfcxt^tlie  second  suspended  until  that  day,  the 
acts  of  congress  of  the  IStli  of  April,  If  18;  the  15th  of 
May,  1821);  and  the  1st  of  March,  1S28;  and  the  third  sec- 
tion authorized  the  president  to  issue  his  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  acts  suspended  by  the  second  section 
are  repealed,  if  he  should,  at  any  time  before  the  SI  st  of 
December  next,  rdteive  satisfactory  evidence  that  prohi- 
bition of  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  British  order  in 
council  ofjuly  last,  had  ceased,  and  that  rio  discriminat- 
ing duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  in  the  ports 
enumerated  in  tin.-  first  section  of  the  hill,  on  the  vessels 
or  produce  of  the  United  States  arriving  in  such  ports.--* 

If,  therefore,  the  bill  from  the  senate  should  become  a 
law,  and  no  arrangement  should,  he  made  between  the 
.two  governments  before  the  31st  of  December  next,  Bri- 
tish vessels  would,  after  that  time,  be  admitted  into  tho 
United  States,  from  the  British  colonies,  paying  no  discri- 
minating duties  whatever,  either  on  their  tonnage  or  car- 
goes, while  vessels  of  the  U.  States  would  be.  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  all  the  other 
colonies  named  in  the  order  in  council,  except  the  conti- 
nental colonies  in  North  America;  and  in  the  ports  of  this 
latter  colonies,  American  vessels  would  be  required  to 
pay  on  their  tonnage  and  cargoes,  the  discriminating  du- 
ties which  had  been  continued  by  that  order.  Such  a stale 
bf  the  trade  would  result  from  the  passage  of  the  bill;  un- 
less some  measure  should  be  adopted  by  our  government 
to  prevent  it,  before  or  at  the  period  mentioned. 

In  the  meantime,  the  act  of  1823  being  suspended  by 
the  second  section  of  the  act  before  the  house,  British 
vessels  would  not  only  enter  our  ports  directly  from  the 
British  colonies,  but  would  be  allowed  to  depart  thence, 
laden  with  our  produce,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  They 
might  even  clear  directly  for  Cuba,  or  any  other  West 
India  island,  or  clearing  for  the  British  colonies,  being  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  that  act,  no  longer  obli- 
ged to  give  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  a British  colo- 
nial port,  they  might  engage  in  carrying,  as  they  would 
be  allowed  to  carry,  our  own  produce  to  any  market. 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  is  it  not  apparent  to  every  mind, 
and  can  it  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  this  state  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  colonies  and 
the  U.  States,  will  be  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  our  na- 
vigation, besides  placing  this  nation  before  the  world,  in  the 
attitude  of  humiliation:  To  permit  it,  would  be  to  abandon 
entirely  the  ground  which  this  country  had  uniformly 
maintained,  in  its  commercial  relations  and  intercourse 
with  all  nations.  It  would  be  a departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  governed  our  councils  from  the  organi- 
zation of  our  government.  For  himself 'he  was  free  to 
say  that  he  would  not  yield  his  assent  to  a measure  which 
involved  such  consequences.  Such  a state  of  tilings 
ought  not  exist.  In  his  opinion,  a due  regard  to  the  ho- 
nor of  the  country  forbade  it.  The  rights  and  honor  of 
the  nation  he  M ould  maintain.  However  anxious  lie 
might  be  that  the  two  governments  should  make  a 
friendly  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  in  respect  to 
a subject  which  had  so  long  been  in  negotiation,  h» 
was,  by  no  means,  prepared  to  give  his  consent  to  an  act, 
which,  in  the  event  of  no  arrangement  being  made,  would 
leave  British  shipping  in  possession  of  the  whole  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  give  to  it  a most  manifest 
advantage,  in  the  Continental  ports,  while  it  left  our  own 
navigation,  pressed  by  all  the  embarrassments  and  relic- 
tions to  which  it  was  now  subjected  by  British  laws.  IT 
this  bill  should  become  a law,  he  thought  its  tendency 
would  be  to  procrastinate,  rather  than  to  facilitate  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  governments. 

He  M as  utterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any  men~ 
sure,  which  did  not  establish  an  ultimate  exclusion  from 
our  ports,  of  British  ships  coming  from  the  colonies,  in 
case  Great  Britain  should  continue  the  provisions  of  her" 
order  in  council.  If  that  Opd‘r  should  not  be  annulled,  h*« 
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deemed  an  interdict  of  all  intercourse  with  the  British  co- 
lonies indispensable,  and  he  entertained  the  decided  opi- 
nion, that  the  interdict  ought  now  to  be  established  by  con- 
gress, to  take  effect  after  a reasonable  time.  The  want 
of  such  an  interdict  constituted  tl\c  chief  defect  of  the  hill 
under  consideration,  and  with  him,  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  should  have  prcfei’red  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  as  the  period  when  the  prohibition  of  the 
colonial  intercourse  proposed  by  the  amendment  should 
take  effect,  the  former hets,  on  the  same  subject,  having 
gone  into  operation  on  the  30th  Sept,  next  following  their 
passage;  but  he  \vasnot  disposed  to  insist  on  that  day,  and 
was  w illing,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  passage  of  a 
proper  act  which  he  deemed  important,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod to  the  3ist  of  December  next.  In  this  opinion  he 
undorstood  the  committee  on  commerce  to  concur.  A 
full  and  fair  opportunity  would  thereby  be  afforded  to  set- 
tle, by  negotiation,  a perplexing  and  difficult  question,  af- 
fecting important  interests. 

The  interdict  of  the  order  in  council  took  effect  in  less 
than  four  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  order,  but 
we,  by  this  amendment,  do  not  propose  an  interdict  until 
the  lapse  of  ten  months,  although  the  British  interdict 
has  been  in  operation  since  last  December.  This  certain- 
ly was  liberal,  perhaps  too  liberal;  hut  it  would  manifest 
a friendly  spirit,  as  well  as  a spirit  of  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  this  government.  It  will,  however,  give  the  Bri- 
tish government  distinctly  to  understand,  what  is  our  pur- 
pose on  the  happening  of  an  event  which  we  w ish  to  avoid. 
Be  would  not  leave  the  matter  in  a state  of  uncertainty, 
which  might,  and  probably  would  induce  the  British  go- 
vernment to  speculate  on  our  ultimate  measure.  It  was 
due  to  frankness,  that  the  measure  by  which  w e mean  to 
abide  be  now'  fixed. 

The  measure  certainly  coukl  not  be  justly  offensive  to 
Great  Britain.  She  had  no  right  to  except  to  it,  having 
herself,  led  the  way.  It  was  not  a threat,  but  a measure 
of  protection,  on  our  part. 

In  order  to  effect  the  interdict  which  the  committee  on 
commerce  considered  expedient,  the  amendment  he  had 
offered,  proposed  to  revive  the  acts  of  the  18th  April, 
1S18,  and  of  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  which  constituted 
the  interdiction  deemed  proper  by  congress  at  that  time, 
under  circumstances  like  the  present.  The  measure  nov/ 
proposed  had  been  tested  by  experience,  and  found  ef- 
fectual. It  had  once  induced  Gi'eat  Britain  to  open  her 
colonial  ports  to  our  navigation,  and  w ould  probably  be 
again  followed  by  a like  result.  It  w'asthe  safer  mode,  be- 
cause it  had  been  tried.  The  construction  of  those  acts 
had  beqp  settled,  and  was  well  understood.  He.  there- 
fore, was  willing  to  substitute  the  system  established  by 
those  acts  for  the  interdict  originally  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  commerce.  It  w as  co-extensive  with  the 
order  in  council,  and  met,  and  would,  he  hoped  thwart, 
the  object  of  it. 

The  amendment  provides,  also,  that  the  act  of  March 
1st,  1823,  shall  be  repealed  on  the  31st  of  December 
next,  and  thus  will  take  away  that  obstacle  to  negotiation. 
Mr.  T.  said  he  felt  fully  satisfied  that  no  measure  of  less  I 
rigor  than  that  proposed  in  the  amendment,  ought  to  be  j 
adopted;  but  with  that  alteration  of  the  hill,  he  should  give  j 
it  his  support.  Unless  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
should  he  incorporated  into  the  bill  in  some  form,  it  was 
to  him  very  objectionable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought 
not.  to  be  passed. 

He  said,  he  had  proposed  in  the  amendment,  certain  mo- 
difications of  the  section  of  the  bill  from  the  senate  under 
consideration,  w hich  were  intended,  by  a change  of.  the 
phraseology,  to  remove  an  ambiguity  that  was  apparent 
on  a slight  examination  of  it,  and  to  make  the  section 
clear  and  explicit.  As  the  section  stood,  it  might  lead  to 
difficulty,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  cany  it 
into  effect.  He  submitted  the  amendment  to  the  house, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would'  be  approved. 

Alter  Ah*.  Tomlinson  concluded  his-  remarks, 

Mr.  Forsyth  rose  to  state  what  he  understood  to  j 
be  the  difference  between  the  bill  from  the  senate  and  j 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  commerce  of  the  j 
house,  and  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  i 
bill  of  the  senate  by  the  amendment  just  proposed  by  I 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mu  Tomlinson).  The  j 
bill  from  the  senate  proposes  to  suffer  the  trade  to  re-  i 


main  as  it  now  is,  until  the  31st  of  December  next;  sus- 
pends the  acts  of  1818,  1820,  and  1823,  except  in  regard 
to  the  discriminating  duties,  until  that  time;  alter  the  31st 
of  December  the  discriminating  duties  are  abolished,  but 
the  acts  ol  1818,  1820,  and  1823,  will  stand  as  they  now 
do,  and  it,  in  the  mean  time,  no  arrangement  is  made, 
the  president  must,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  act 
ol  1823,  issue  his  proclamation  announcing  the  existence 
of  the  fact,  upon  which  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820  are  im- 
mediately in  force.  The  bill  of  the  committee  of  com- 
merce ot  the  house  interdicts  all  intercourse  after  the 
30th  of  September,  unless  one  of  tAvo  propositions  offer- 
ed to  Great  Britain  by  the  bill  is  accepted  before  that 
day.  In  the  mean  time  the  trade  remains  as  it  is.  Af- 
ter that  time,  if  no  arrangement  is  made,  there  is  inter- 
dict ol  all  intercourse.  The  difference  between  the  Iav© 
propositions  is,  as  to  time,  betAvecn  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  31st  of  December.  Our  bill  proposes  ex- 
press terms  on  which  alone  the  trade  can  be  restored  to 
its  former  state.  The  other  leaves  the  Avhole  matter 
open  to  negotiation.  Both  are  founded  on  a belief  that 
the  British  government  is  disposed  to  make  a fair  arrange- 
ment. The  proposition  of  the  senate  is  preferable,  as  it 
gives  more  time,  and  leaves  the  whole  subject  to  negotia- 
tion, unembarrassed  by  legislative  propositions.  The 
gentleman  now  proposes,  as  an  amendment  to  the  se- 
nate’s bill,  to  revive  the  acts  of  1 818  and  1820,  and  to  re- 
peal the  act  ol  1823,  after  the  31st  of  December,  leaving 
the  trade  just  as  it  would  stand  under  the  bill,  until  that 
time.  The  proposed  amendment  is  unnecessarily  invok- 
ed. The  acts  of  181 8 and  1820  being  suspended  by  the 
act  of  1823,  Avill  revive  wIieneA7er  the  act  of  1823  is  re-# 
pealed.  The  proposition  is,  therefore,  simply  to  repeal 
on  the  31st  day  of  December  the  act  of  1823,  the  trade* 
being,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  same  condition,  as  it  will 
be  if  the  senate’s  bill  should  become  a laws  The  value 
bl  the  proposed  amendment  Avould  be  perceptible  by  con- 
sidering the  relative  condition  in  Avhich  the  trade  w'ould 
stand  on  the  31st  of  December,  supposing  that  no  satis- 
factory arrangement  is  made  in  the  interim,  under  the 
bill  of  the  senate,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  Avould  be, - if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  On.  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, under  the  senate’s  bill,  all  the  acts  of  1818,  1820, 
arid  1823,  xv  ill  stand  as  they  hoav  do,  save  only  that  the 
discriminating  duties  will  be  repealed.  The  president 
must  issue  his  proclamation  under  the  act  of  1823,  and 
the  acts  of  1818  and  1820  interdicting  intercourse  Avill  be 
enforced.  Under  the  bill  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
the  act  of  1823,  -Avhich  suspends  the  acts  1818  and  1820, 
being  repealed,  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820  are  enforced 
Avithout  a proclamation.  The  Avhole  difference  then  is 
between  an  interdict  preceded  by  a proclamation  of  the 
president  and  an  interdict  w ithout  a proclamation.  En- 
tertaining, as  he  did,  the  belief  that  the  act  of  1823  did 
not  A;est  a discretion  in  the  president  to  withhold  the  pro- 
clamation after  the  fact  contemplated  by  the  act  occurred, 
Mr.  F.  could  not  see  the  policy  of  touching  the  senate’s 
bill.  He  submitted  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  commerce,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who 
thought  Avitli  him,  av  bother  it  would  not  he  better  at  once 
'to  adopt  the  bill  of  the  senate,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ques- 
tion. Were  he  even  incorrect  in  that  opinion,  as  the  pre- 
sident would  have  the  poAver,  under  the  act  of  1823,  to 
issue  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Forsyth  presumed  gentle- 
men Avould  be  willing  to  rely  upon  the  firmness  of  the 
chief  magistrate  to  do  that  Avhich  they  seemed  to  believe 
the  public  interest  Avould  require.  Mr.  F.  could. not  un- 
derstand Avhy  the  proposed  amendment  was  urged  as  less 
humiliating  than  the  senate’s  bill,  or  in  what  respect  it 
produced  any  alteration  in  the  trade  between  this  and  the 
31  st  of  December.  If  lie  avus  incorrect  in  his  vicavs  of  the 
matter,  he  stood  open  to  conviction,  and  Avould  acknow- 
ledge the  error,  Avhen  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

gEffpIn  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  the  Baltimore 
“American,”  gen.  Smith,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  Maryland,  and  the  father  of  the  amended 
bili  which  passed  the  senate,  addressed  the  follow  ing  note 
to  the  editors,  Avhich  Avas  published  in  their  paper  of  the 
13th  inst.-— as  folloAVs: 

Jl'Iessrs.  Editors:-  In  your  paper  of  this  morning,  you 
have  given,  what  you  say  Avas  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  views  of 
the  bill  which  passed  the  senate  with  only  ten  dissentient 
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votes,  relative  to  the  colonial  trade.  You  will  excuse  me, 
'when  1 say,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a gentleman 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  good  sense  could  have  taken  such  a 
view  of  the  bill.  You  make  him  say,  that  “should  the 
bill  from  the  senate  become  a law,  and  should  no  arrange- 
ment have  been  concluded  before  the  31st  day  of  I )e-  1 
member  next,  British  vessels  would,  after  that  time,  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
the  British  colonies,  paying  no  discriminating  duties 
whatever,  either  on  their  tonnage  or  cargo;  while  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  absolutely  excluded  trom  the  British 
West  Indies,  bcc.  Ccc.  bcc.”  Now  what  is  the  fact?  That 
the  bill  from  the  senate  interdicted  the  British  colonial 
trade  by  sea,  by  land,  or  inland  navigation,  from  and  alter 
the  31  st  day  of  December.  It  completely  put  a stop  to  all 
intercourse  with  all  the  British  colonies  after  that  day, 
and  actually  continued  the  discriminating  duties  on  Bri- 
tish tonnage,  or  their  cargoes,  until  that  day — as  I shall 
show.  1 have  the  bill  before  me; 

The  first  section  proposes  to  Great  Britain  the  same 
terms  exactly  > as  she  had  proposed  to  the  United  States  in 
her  act  of  parliament  of  the  5t'h  July.  1825.  The  second 
section  suspends  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  congress  of 
1818,  1820,  and  1823,  until  the  31st  day  of  December, 

except  so  much  thereof  as  imposes  discriminating  duties 
on  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  or  their  cargoes .”  Of 
course  those  duties  would  still  have  been  paid  by  British 
colonial  vessels  until  the  31st  December;  and  as  those  acts 
of  congress  were  only  suspended  until  that  day,  they 
would  of  course,  have  been  in  full  force  again,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January.  The  act  of  1823  would,  as  I have  said 
have  been  in  force,  and  that  act  excludes,  completely,  all 
trade  of  every  description  with  the  British  colonies.  Had 
any  of  their  vessels  arrived  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  after  the  31st  December,  they  and  their  cargoes 
were  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  third  section  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  both 
branches.  The  house  amended  it  by  simply  changing  some 
few  words,  which  they  thought  more  clear,  with  which 
the  senate  were  satisfied— but  it  added  words  which  w ere 
not  acceptable  to  the  senate,  and  perhaps  were  not  un- 
derstood by  some  who  voted  for  them.  The  senate  re- 
jected them,  and  the  bill  was  thus  lost.  What  was  the 
import  of  those  words?  They  repealed  forever  the  act 
of  1823,  and  retained  the  acts  of  1818  and  182o.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  The  act  of  1823  in- 
terdicts all  trade  between  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea;  and  that  act  was,  by  the  amend- 
ment, to  be  completely  repealed. 

The  acts  of  1818  and  1820  were  to  be  continued  in  force. 
Those  acts  only  interdicted  the  colonial  trade  by  sea.> — 
Had  the  senate  concurred  in  the  amendment,  then  the 
trade  with  both  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia,  would  have 
been  completely  open  by  land,  and  inland  navigation, 
precisely  conforming  to,  and  doing  exactly  that  which  the 
British  order  in  council,  of  July  last,  had  authorized. — • 
That  order  kept  open  the  trade  to  her  North  American 
colonies,  and  the  amendment  was  entirely  to  the  wishes 
oi  Great  Britain.  Had  the  senate  been  so  -weak  as  to 
have  concurred  in  the  amendment  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, then  Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Maine, 
would  have  had  an  open  market  for  all  their  commodities, 
and  would  have  supplied  a sufficiency  for  the  West  Indies, 
whilst  all  the  other  states  would  have  peen  cut  oft'  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  colonies:  for  they  could  have  none, 
except  by  sea,  had  the  amendment  succeeded.  Those 
favored  states,  and  perhaps  others,  would  liave  refused,  at 
the  next  session,  a general  interdict,  and  that  one  part  of 
the  union  would  have  had  advantages  which  could  not 
have  faded  to  have  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  all 
the  others.  S.  SMITH. 

Yith  March,  1837.  — 

IdT*  1’he  observations  of  the  general  are  thus  noticed 
in  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  the  15th. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  General  Smith  having  pub- 
lished in  a Baltimore  paper  some  observations  on  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  remarks,  in  the  house,  on  the  colonial  bill, 
as  it  went  trom  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  having 
lett  the  city,  a friend  of  his  takes  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  publish  a paragraph  or  two  bv  way  of  answer  to 
those  observations.  The  general  thinks  the  editors  must 
have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  Mr.  Tomlinson.  : 

'•In  your  paper  of  this  morning,”  sltys  he  to  the  editor 


of  the  Baltimore  paper,  “you  have  given  what  you  say 
was  Mix  Tomlinson’s  view  of  the  bill  which  passed  the 
senate,  with  only  ten  dissenting  votes,  relative  to  the  co- 
lonial  trade.  You  will  excuse  me  when  1 say  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
good  sense  coultl  hav.e  taken  such  a view  of  the  bill.  You 
will  make  him  say  that,  should  the  bill  from  the  senate 
become  a law,  and  should  ho  arrangement  have  beert 
concluded  before  the  31  st  day  of  December  next., 
British  vessels  would,  after  that  time,  lie  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  British  colonies, 
paying  no  discriminating  duties  whatever,  either  on  there 
tonnage  or  cargoes;  while  American  vessels  were  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies,”  &c. 

Now,  agreeing  with  general  Smith,  that  Mr.  ToiflHft* 
son  is  a man  of  very  good  sense,  I, would  still  remark, 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  did  use  the  precise 
words,  or  at  least  expressed  the  precise  opinion  here  irn*» 
pitted  to  him;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  not  singular.  If 
he  were  in  an  error,  in  this  respect,  it  wits  an  error  com- 
mon to  a great  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  I believe,  indeed,  to  every  gentleman  who,  in  that 
house,  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  an  error  into 
which  Mr.  Cambreleng  fell;  it  was  an  error,  which  nei- 
ther Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Archer,  nor  any  other  gentleman, 
as  far  as  I remember,  who  were  for  the  senate’s  bill, 
pointed  out  or  exposed.  With  great  deference  to  gem 
Smith,  Messrs.  Editors,  I humbly  submit  that  it  is  nO  ei*- 
or  at  all.  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  words  express,  with  entire 
accuracy,  the  state  of  things,  as  it  would  have  existed  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  if  the  senate’s  bill  had  passed. 

Gen.  Smith  says  “the  bill  from  the  senate  interdicted 
the  British  colonial  trade  by  sea,  by  land,  or  inland  navi- 
gation, from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December.  It  com- 
pletely put  a stop  to  all  intercourse  with  all  the  British 
colonies,  after  that  day,”  &e. 

Either  gen.  Smith,  or  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs,  X# 
greatly  and  strangely  mistaken  in  the  legal  effect  and  ope« 
ration  of  the  senate’s  bill.  I find  no  interdict  in  it  what- 
ever. It  prohibited  nothing;  at  least  it  prohibited  nothiftg 
to  Great  Britain.  The  .only  effectual  prohibition  it  coh« 
tained,  was  a prohibition  on  the  president,  preventing  him 
from  issuing  a proclamation,  excluding  British  Vessels 
from  our  ports,  before  the  31  st  of  December  next;  and 
after  that  day  it  left  the  whole  trade  open  to  the  British* 
free  of  alien  duties , until  the  president  should  issue  My 
proclamation , or  some  other  law  should  be  passed  on  thff 
subject. 

Here,  Messrs.  Editors,  appears  to  me— I speak  it  with- 
out discourtesy — -to  be  general  Smith’s  mistake i as  to  the 
operation  of  his  own  bill,  in  connexion  with  other  laws 
He  seems  to  think,  that  if  his  bill  had  passed,  the  acta  of 
1818  and  1820  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  full  opera- 
tion, after  the  31st  of  December.  But  this  is,  with  sob^ 
mission,  an  entire  error.  These  laws  are  suspended,  by 
the  act  of  1823;  whenever  that  act  lives,  or  revives,'  they 
are  dead.  Now,  by  the  general’s  bill,  that  act  would  ro- 
vivc,  and  be  in  full  force,  on  the  1st  day  of  J anuary  next^ 
and  consequently,  it  would  have  its  ordinary  and  necessa- 
ry effect  of  suspending  agam  the  laws  of  1818  and  1820* 
Any  one  will  see,  1 think,  that  this  must  be  the  inevitable 
operation,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  die 
three  laws,  together  w ith  general  Smith’s  proposed  bill. 
This  necessary  result  to  the  measure  was  stated  over  and 
over,  and  over  again,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  fully  urged,  as  1 have  understood,  at  the  conference* 
The  editors,  therefore,  have  not  mistaken  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son,  nor  was  he  forsaken  of  his  characteristic  good  sense, 
when  he  described,  in  the  language  imputed  to  him,  the 
character-and  operation  of  the  senate’s  bill, 

Gen.  Smith  says,  as  already  stated,  “that  the  senate^ 
bill  completely  pur.3  a stop  to  intercourse  with  the  British 
colonies,  niter  the  31st  of  December.” 

As  the  general  has,  as  he  says,  the  bill  before  him,  Will 
he  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  hour  it  thus  completely 
puts  a stop  to  this  intercourse,  after  that  time.  It  cannot* 
as  I have  already  said,  effect  this  object,  by  giving  force, 
alter  that  time',  to  the  laws  of  1818  and  1820,  because  it 
does  not  in  fact  give  force  to  these  laws.  It  suspends,  till. 
December,  the  law  of  1S25;  after  December,  then,  that 
law  would  l>e  in  force;  now,  the  very  first  section  of  that 
law  is  in  these  words:  tt.Be  it  enacted , &"c.  that,  front  and 
after  the  3d  day  o*  March  ix'xt.  (March  1824),  the  first. 
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second,  and  third  sections  ot  the  “act  concerning  naviga- 
tion,” approved  on  the  18th  April.  1818,  and  the  “act 
supplementary  to  an  act  concerning  navigation,”  approv- 
ed May  15,  1820,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  sus- 
pended, during  the  continuance  of  this  act,”  &c. 

The  general’s  bill,  therefore,  revives,  after  December, 
an  act  which  declares,  that  so  long  as  that  act  itself  exists, 
the  laws  of  1818  and  1820  are  suspended,  and  of  no  force. 
By  reviving  the  law  of  1823,  the  general’s  bill  thus  com- 
pletely suspended  and  annulled  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820; 
and  of  this  it  would  now  seem  that  gen.  Smith  was  not  all 
aware.  , 

Gen.  Smith  says,  it  will  be  observed  that  “the  bill  from 
the  senate  interdicted  the  British  colonial  trade  by  sea,  by 
land,  or  inland  navigation,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  Dec.” 

I should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  how  tins  interdic- 
tion was  effected  by  the  bill.  Even  if  general  Smith  was 
right,  as  I have  aimed  to  shew  he  was  not,  in  supposing 
that  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  would,  of  course , revive 
and  be  in  force,  after  December,  he  would  very  much 
oblige  many  by  shewing  how  the  trade  by  land  or  inland 
navigation,  would  be  stopped  by  those  acts,  or  any  of 
them,  or  by  his  bill. 

“The  net  of  18S3,”  says  the  general,  “excludes  com- 
pletely all  trade  of  every  description,  with  the  British  co- 
lonies.” 

With  great  submission,  I beg  to  say,  the  act  of  1823 
does  no  such  thing.  It  was  an  act  for  opening  the  trade, 
not  for  shutting  it.  Will  the  general  have  the  goodness 
to  say  what  section  of  the  act  of  1823  contains  the  provi- 
sion he  alludes  to/'  As  to  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  they 
were  expressly  limited  to  intercourse  by  sea. 

The  aat  of  1823  suspends  those  acts,  but  it  contains  no 
interdict  whatever  of  its  own.  It  opens  the  trade,  because 
the  British  had  opened  it;  and  it  gives  the  president  the 
power  of  closing  it  when  the  British  shall  close  it;  and  the 
president  was  to  elose  it  by  putting  the  acts  of  1818  and 
J.8B0,  again  in  force.  But  those  acts  applied  only  to  in- 
tercourse by  sea.  It  is  quite  past  my  comprehension, 
therefore,  how  any  one  can  entertain,  the  opinion  that  the 
act  of  1823  excluded  all  trade  of  every ‘description  with 
the.  British  colonies.  There  is  one  argument  which-  per- 
haps may  suffice  to  satisfy  general  Smith  himself  of  his 
error  in  thi3  respect.  It  is  this:  The  act  of 1823  is  at  this 
moment  in  complete  operation;  does  it,  I ask,  “exclude 
completely  all  trade  of  even’  description  with  the  British 
colonies?”  If  general  Smith  can  answer  this  question 
affirmatively,  his  view  of  this  matter  is  right;  if  he  cannot, 
#t  is  wrong.  We  all  know-  that  the  trade-  is  now  open  to 
British  vessels,  and  open  to  them  exclusively;  and  we 
fetow  further,  that  if  the  president  were  to-morrow  to  is- 
sue his  proclamation,  and  revive  the  laws  of  1818  and 
lg20,  the  effect  would  otdy  be  to  stop  the  intercourse  by 
sea;  leaving  the  inland  intercourse  entirely  unaffected. 

Tliere  are  sundry  otiier  remark^  Messrs.  Editors,  in 
the  general’s  communication,  on  the  legal  effect  and  ope- 
ration of  his  bill,  which  are  wide,  indeed,  from  the  inter- 
pretation which  die  writer  of  this  article,  and  others,  have 
put  upon  it.  But  they  are  all  absorbed  in  that  one  great 
it;  or,  of  supposing  that,  if  the  bill  had  passed,  all  inter- 
course with  the  colonies,  ( if  there  had  beeu  no  arrange- 
ment), would  have  been  stopped,  of  course,  after  Decem- 
ber. It  Merer  would  have  been  stopped,  till  another  law 
tq*  a proclamation  had  stopped  it.  Another  great  error, 
(i  must  use  the  word  from  necessity),  is  in  supposing  that 
even  if  intercourse  generally  had  ceased,  inland  trade 
would  have  ceased  also. 

As  general  Smith  lias  now  explained  himself,  it  is  quite 
ele;.r  and  manifest,  that  the  amendment  proposed  in  the 
house  was  indispensable  t9  the  accomplishment  of  his  oicn 
object,  lie  wished  the  intercourse  to  close,  of  course, 
and  by  operation  of  law,  (if  no  arrangements  were  previ- 
ously made),  on  the  31st  of  December.  His  own  bill 
-issu'd  not  produce  that  effect.  The  amendment  of 
lie  house' enabled  it  to  accomplish  that  precise  purpose. 
In  ^ejecting  the  bill,  therefore,  because  die  house  had  so 
amended -it.,  he  rejected  it  because  it  had  been  made  capa- 
ble of producing  an  end,  which  he  desired  to  produce  by 
it,  bat  which,  witiiout  amendment,  it  was  incapable  of 
producing. 

As  to  tiie  inland,  or  Canada  trade,  the  amendment  of  the 
Reuse  did  not  affect  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

.1  membei'  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


By  the  president  of  the  United  States , 
Proclamation. 

Whereas,  by  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  of  congress 
entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  colonial 
ports,”  widen  was  approved  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1823,  it  is  enacted  “that  this  act, 
unless  repealed,  altered  or  amended,  by  congress,  shall 
be  and  continue  in  force  so  long  as  tire  above  enumerated 
British  colonial  ports  shall  be  open  to  the  admission 
of  tire  vessels  of  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  British  act  of  parliament,  of  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  June  last,  being  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  acts  of  the  third  year  of  George  the  fourth:  But  if 
at  any  time  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  all  or  any  of  the  above  enumerated  British 
colonial  ports,  authorized  by  tire  said  act  of  parliament, 
should  be  prohibited  by  a British  order  in  council,  or  by 
act  of  parliament,  then,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  such 
order  m council,  or  act  of  parliament,  or  from  the  time 
that  the  same  shall  commence  to  be  in  force,  proclama- 
tion to  that  efteet  having  been  made  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  each  and  every  provision  ot  this  act,  so 
far  as  the  same  shall  apply  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  above  enumerated  British  colo- 
nial ports,  in  British  vesels,  shall  cease  to  operate  in  their 
favor;  and  each  and  every  provision  of  the  “Act  con- 
cerning navigation,’  approved  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  act 
supplementary  thereto,  approved  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  shall  revive  and 
be  in  full  force. 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
which  passed  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1823,  entitled  “An  act  to  repeal  the  several  laws 
relating  tp  the  customs,”  the  said  act  of  parliament  of  the 
24th  of  June,  1822,  was  repealed;  and  by  another  act  of 
tho  British  parliament,  passed  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1S25,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  fourth,  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,”  and  by  an  order 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  council,  bearing  date  the  27tk 
of  July,  1826,  the  trade  and  intercourse  authorized  by  the 
aforesaixl  act  of  parliamant,  of  the  24th  of  June,  1822, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
said  British  colonial  ports  therein  enumerated,  have  been 
prohibited  upon  and  from  the  first  day  of  December  last 
past,  and  the  contingency  has  thereby  arisen  on  which  the 
president  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  by  the 
sixth  section  aforesaid  of  the  act  of  congress  of  1st  March, 
1 823,  to  issue  a proclamation  to  the  effect  therein  men- 
tioned: 

’ Now,  therefore,  I,  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  declare  and 
proclaim  that  the  trade  and  intercourse  authrorized  by 
the  said  act  of  parliament  of  the  24th  of  June,  1822,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  colonial  ports 
enumerated  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1823,  have  been,  and  are,  upon  and  from  the  1st 
day  of  December,  1826,  by  the  aforesaid  two  several 
acts  of  parliament,  of  the  5th  of  July,  1825,  and  by  the 
aforesaid  British  order  in  council  of  the  27th  day  of  July 
1826,  prohibited. 

Given  unde^my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1827, 
and  the  fifty-first  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Suites. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

By  the  president: 

H.  Clav,  secretary  of  state. 

.in  act  concerning  navigation. 

See.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  .imerica,  in  congress 
assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber next,  the  ports  of  the  United  shall  he  and  remain 
closed  against  every  vessel  ov  ned  wholly  or  in  part  by  a. 
subject  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  coining  or  ar- 
riving from  any  port  or  place  in  a colony  or  territory  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  that  is,  or  shall  be,  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  navigation  and  trade,  closed  against  vessels  own- 
ed by  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  such  vessel,  that; 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  shall  have  touched  at,  or* 
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cleared  out  from,  any  port  or  place  in  a colony  or  territo- 
ry of  Great  Britain,  which  shall,  or  may  be,  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  navigation  and  trade  aforesaid,  open  to  ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  never- 
theless, be  deemed  to  have  come  from  the  port  or  place 
in  t he  colony  or  territory  of  Great  Britain^  closed  as  afore- 
said, against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  such  vessel  cleared  out  and  sailed 
before  touching  at,  and  clearing  out  from,  an  intermediate 
and  open  port  or  place  as  aforesaid;  and  every  such  ves- 
sel, so  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  that 
shall  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  the  same,  in  violation  of 
this  act,  shall  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  to- 
gether with  the  cargo  on  hoard  such  vessel,  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  aforesaid  thirtieth  of  September  next,  the  owner, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  every  vessel  owned  wholly  or  in 
port  by  a subject  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
which  shall  have  been  duly  entered  in  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  boat'd  of  which  shall  have  been 
there  laden  for  exportation,  any  article  or  articles,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  provisions  and  sea  stores  necessary  for  the  voy- 
age, shall,  before  such  vessel  shall  have  been  cleared  out- 
ward at  the  custom-house,  give  bond,  in  a sum  double 
the  value  of  such  articles,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to 
the  satisfacJ  ion  of  th.e  collector,  tliat  the  article,  or  arti- 
cles so  laden  on  board  such  vessel  for  exportation,  shall 
be  landed  in  some  port  or  place  other  than  a port  or  place 
in  a colony  or  territory  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  which, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade,  is  closed 
against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
any  such  vessel  that  shall  sail,  or  attempt  to  sail,  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  without  having  complied  with 
the  provisions  aforesaid,  by  giving  bond  as  aforesaid,  shall 
with  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  together  with  the 
article  or  articles  aforesaid  laden  oh  board  the  same  as 
aforesaid,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States:  Provided'al- 
Tuays,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so 
deemed  or  construed,  so  as  to  violate  any  provision  of  the 
convention  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  signed 
the  third  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  form  of 
the  bond  aforesaid  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary’  of 
the  department  of  the  treasury;  and  the  same  shall  and 
may  be  discharged,  and  not  otherwise,  by  producing, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  thereof,  a like  certificate  to 
that  required  by  and  under  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  eighty-first  section,  of  the  act  “to  regulate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports,”  passed  the  second  day  of 
March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture,  of  the 
United  States,  laden  as  aforesaid,  were  unladen  and  landed 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  in  cases  of 
loss  by  sea,  by  capture,  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  by 
the  production  of  sucli  other  proofs  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
eighty-first  section  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  penalties 
and  forfeitures  incurred  by  force  of  this -act,  shall  be  sued 
for,  recovered,  distributed,  and  accounted  for,  and  may 
be  mitigated  and  remitted,  in  the  manner,  and  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JOHN  GAILLARD, 
President  of  the  senate  pro.  tem. 

Washington,  April  18,  1818— approved: 

JAMES  MONROE. 

AN  ACT  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  “An  act  con- 
cerning navigation.” 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled. , That,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  and 
remain  closed  against  every  vessel  owned,  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by'  a subject  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
coming,  or  arriving  by  sea,  from  any'  port  or  place  in  the 
province  ol  Lower  Canada,  or  conning  or  arriving  from  arfy 


port  or  place  in  the  province  of  New-Brunswick,  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova-Scotia,  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  St. 
Johns,  or  Cape  Breton,  or  the  dependencies  of  any  of 
them,  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  the  Bahama  islands,  the 
islands  called  Caicos,  or  the  dependencies  of  any  of  them, 
or  from  any  other  port  or  place  in  any  island,  colony,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  under  the  dominion  of  Great.  Bri- 
tain, in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  continent  of  America, 
south  ofthe  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
included  within  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  supplementa- 
ry. And  every  such  vessel,  so  excluded  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter, 
the  same,  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall,  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  the  cargo  on  board 
such  vessel,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  the  owner,  consignee, 
or  agent*  of  every  vessel  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a 
subject  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  which  shall 
have  been  duly  entered  in  anv  port  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  board  of  which  shall  have  been  there  laden,  for  ex- 
portation, any  article  or  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  other  than  provision* 
and  sea-stores,  necessary'  for  the  voyage,  shall,  before 
such  vessel  shall  have  been  cleared  outward  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse, give  bond,  hi  a sum  double  the  value  of  such 
article  or  articles,  w ith  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satis- 
faction ofthe  collector,  tliat  the  article  or  articles  so  laden 
on  board  such  vessel,  for  exportation,  shall  be  landed  in 
some  port  or  place  other  than  a port  or  place  in  any  pro- 
vince, island,  colony,  territory,  or  possession,  belonging  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  that  is  mentioned  or  described  in 
this  act,  or  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  supplementary. 
And  every  such  vessel  that  shall  sail,  or  attempt  to  sail, 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  without  having  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  aforesaid,  by  giving  bond  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  w ith  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture* 
together  with  die  article  or  articles  aforesaid,  laden  on 
hoard  die  same  as  aforesaid,  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States:  Provided,  Tliat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  or  construed  so  as  to  violate  anyr  provision  of  the 
convention  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
signed  die  third  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  no  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia,  the  province 
of  New-Brunswick,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St  Johns*, 
Newfoundland,  or  their  respective  dependencies,  from  die 
Bermuda  islands,  the  Bahama  islands,  die  islands  called 
Caicos,  or  either  or  any  of  the  aforesaid  possessions, 
islands,  or  places,  or  from  any  other  province,  posses- 
sion, plantation,  island,  or  place,  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  continent  of 
America,  south  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  except  only  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
as  are  truly  and  wholly  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture* of  the  province,  colony,  plantation,  island,  pos- 
session, or  place,  aforesaid,  where  the  same  shall  be 
laden;  and  from  whence  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, .shall  be  directly  imported  into  die  United  States* 
and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  imported,  into  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  the  same  shall  betladen,  her 
tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  form  of  the 
bond  aforesaid  shall  he  prescribed,  and  the  same  shall  be 
discharged,  and  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  distributed,  and 
accounted  for,  and  the  same  may  be  mitigated,  or  remit- 
ted, in  the  marmer,  and  according  to  the  provisions,  of  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  supplementary. 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  represeutatih^y,, 
JOHN  GAILLARD, 

President,  of  the  senate  pro  tem. 

Washington,  J\Iay  15,  1830 — approved:  . 

JAMES 
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itCPThe  “National  Journal,”  on  publishing  the  pre- 
ceding proclamation,  observes — 

“The  law,  it  should  seem,  does  not  authorize  the  pre- 
sident to  issue  his  proclamation  to  take  effect  prospec- 
tively: but  such  steps  will  of  course  be  taken  by  the  exe- 
cutive as  candor  and  equity  require,  in  regard  to  such 
vessels  as  are  now  in  port,  or  may  arrive  in  the  U.  States 
without  having  received  previous  knowledge  of  the  presi- 
gidents  proclamation. 

“We  certainly  could  have  wished  that  congress  should 
so  have  left  this  matter  as  that  the  British  government 
might  have  seen  distinctly,andintheformof  law, the  terms 
on  which  the  United  States  were  willing  to  open  the  colonial 
trade  to  "both  parties,  and  had  full  time  for  the  conside- 
ration of  those  terms.  As  congress,  however,  saw  fit  to 
pass  no  new  law,  it  has  only  remained  for  the  executive 
to  carry  into  execution  such  laws  as  do  exist,  according 
to  its  sense  of  duty.  The  contingency  provided  for  by 
existing  laws -has  happened,  and  congress  having  risen 
without  altering  those  laws  nothing  has  remained  to  the 
executive  but  to  give  effect  to  those  laws,  in  conformity 
with  their  requirement.  ” 

We  have  a strong  desire  to  publish  th«  speeches  of  Mr. 
Johnston , of  Louisiana,  and  gen.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  on 
the  “colonial  bill,”  and  shall  endeavour  to  gratify  it,  that 
the  people  may  fully  understand  the  subject.*  The  fol- 
lowing brief  notices  of  those  speeches,  as  we  find  them 
quoted  in  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  are  much  to  the 
point- — we  have  left  out  the  remarks  of  the  editors,  but 
followed  their  italics A 

General  Smith  says,  in  speaking  of  lie  proceedings  at 
Hie  session  preceding  the  last,  ‘ ‘I  took  my  ow  n course, 
and  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce should  he  recommitted,  with  instructions,  and  I 
succeeded  by  a large  majority  of  the  senate.  It  was  sent 
to  the  committee  on  finance,  and  I reported  a bill,  which 
would  have  passed  hut  for  * want  of  time.  It  was  not  re- 
jected, as  jyir.  Canning  has  stated.  ” Again,  the  venera- 
ble senator  says:  “The  terms  offered  w ere  liberal.  We 
all  addmitted  that  they  were  so;  that  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them.  And  why  then  did  we  not  except 
them?  1 have  already  answered  that  question:  because 
congress  had  not  time  to  act.”  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  bill  at  the  session  before  the  last,  he  says;  “That  a 
majority  of  the  senate  was  in  its  favor,  I do  know,  and 
that  it  would  have  passed  if  toe  had  had  timed 3 

Mr.  Johnston  says,  “At  the  last  session,  a memorial, 
praying  the  removal  of  the  discriminating  duty,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  commerce,  who  made  a rer 
port  declining  legislation,  because  it  was  a proper  subject 
for  negotiation,  A bill  for  that  purpose  was,  however,  in- 
troduced, but  was  not  acted  upon  for  ~vant  of  time.” — 
“When  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  applied  to  the  pre- 
sident and  secretary  of  state,  they  both  said  it  might  be 
repealed;  they  made  no  objection;  they  did  not  dissuade 
him;  they  both  told  him  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  affair  with  Great  Britain;  that  the  ne- 
gotiations were  about  to  be  renewed:  It  was  a mere  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  better  to  give  them  this  in  advance,  or 
hold  it  in  our  hands  until  tke  negotiation;  But  they  left 
him  entirely  at  liberty,  and  he  so  stated,  in  his  speech 
of  last  year.” 

ClRCCLAR  TO  THE  COLLECTORS. 

Treasury  department j March  1 7th,  1827. 

Sir:  I send,  herewith,  a copy  of  the  president’s  pro- 
clamation, dated  this  day,  by  the  effect  of  which  you 
will  perceive  that  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  colonial  ports  of  Great  Britain,  as  opened  by 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of  March,  1825, entitled  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  U. 
ted  States  and  certain  British  colonial  ports,”  is  closed; 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  th.e  eighteenth, 
1818,  entitled  “An  act  concerning  navigation,”  and  those 
of  the  act  of  May  the  fifteenth,  1820,  entitled  “An  act 
supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  concerning  navi- 
gation,3’’ are  in  force.  These  several  acts  have  hereto- 
fore been  transmitted  to  you,  at  periods  when  their  pro- 
visions were  in  operation:  but  copies  of  them  are  again 
enclosed 'for  your  information  and  government. 


*Tnose  pf  Messrs.  Jf  ebst&r  and  Ingham,  should,  also 
he  gwc.  ’ ' 


As  British  vessels  from  some  of  the  colonial  ports  spe- 
cified  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March, 
1823,  may  now  be  within  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  arrived  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  pro- 
clamation, the  president  directs  that  all  such  British  ves- 
sels be  allowed  to  depart  from  our  ports,  with  their  car- 
goes. As  others  may  arrive  between  the  date  of  the  pro- 
clamation and  the  time  of  its  reaching  you,  he  also  directs 
that  as  to  these  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  of  the  afore- 
said acts  of  April  the  18th,  181 8,  and  May  the  15th,  1820, 
be  not  enforced;  but  that  they  too  be  permitted  to  de- 
part. And  if,  after  you  shall  have  received  the  procla- 
mation, British  vessels  should  arrive  w itliin  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  someone  or  more  of  the  said  Bri- 
tish colonial  ports,  in  ignorance  of  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion which  the  laws  impose  to  their  entry,  the  president 
further  directs,  that  in  the  case  of  all  British  vessels  so 
arriving,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  next,  you  cause  no- 
tice to  be  giveikto  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  pro- 
hibition, accompanied  by  orders  for  their  departure  w ith- 
in tw  enty-four  hours,  without  unlading;  upon  their  fail- 
ure to  comply  w ith  which  orders,  you  will  proceed  to 
enforce  against  them  the  provisions  of  the  acts  last  re- 
cited. • 

In  case  of  all  British  vessels  arriving  within  our  ports, 
from  any  of  th.e  aforesaid  British  colonial  ports,  after  the 
first  of  July,  you  will,  forthwith,  enforce  again sttliem  the 
provisions  of  those  acts. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

RICHARD  RUSH. 

T o , collector. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  ;fnd  certain  British  colonial  ports. 

Sec.  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  as- 
sembled, That,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March 
next,  the  first,  the  second,  and  third  sections  of  the  “Act 
concerning  navigation,”  approved  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  the 
“Act  supplementary  to  an  act  concerning  navigation,”  ap- 
proved on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  sus- 
pended, for  and  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  so  far 
as  any  of  the  restrictions  or  prohibitions  therein  contain- 
ed, limit  or  interdietthe  intercourse  of  navigation  or  com- 
merce between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  tftfc 
British  colonial  ports  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit: 


Kingston,  in 

Jamaica. 

Savannah  Le  Mar, 

do, 

Montego  Bay, 

do. 

Santa  Lucia, 

do, 

Antonia, 

do. 

Saint  Ann, 

do. 

Falmouth, 

do. 

Maria, 

do. 

Me  rant  bay  and  Anotto  bay,  do. . 

Saint  George,  in  Grenada. 

Roseau,  in  Dominica. 

Saint  John’s,  in  Antigua. 

San  Josef,  in  Trinidad. 

Scarborough,  in  Tobago. 

Road  Harbor,-  in  Tortola. 

Nassau,  in  New  Providence. 

Pitt’s  town,  in  Crooked  Island. 

Kingston,  in  Saint  Vincent. 

Port  Saint  George  and  Port  Hamilton,  in  Bermuda: 
Any  port  where  there  is  a custom  house,  in  Bahamas, 
Bridgetown,  in  Barbadoes. 

Saint  John’s  and  Saint  Andrew’s  in  New  Brunswick. 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Quebec,  in  Canada. 

Saint  John’s,  in  New  Foundland. 

Georgetown,  in  Demarara. 

New  Amsterdam,  in  Herb  ice. 

Castries,  in  Saint  Lucia. 

Basseterre,  in  Saint  Kitts. 

Charlestown,  in  Nevis. 

Plymouth,  in  Montserrat. 

Sec.  2.  Aral  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after 
the  said  3d  day  of  March  next,  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  open  to  any  British  vessel  coming  directly 
fropi  any  of  British  colonial  ports  above  enumerated: 
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it  shall  be  lawful  to  import  in  the  said  vessels,  being  navi- 
gated bv  a master  and  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  ma- 
riners, British  subjects,  any  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture,  o/uny  of  the  said  British  colonies, 
the  importation  of  the  like  articles  to  which,  from  else- 
where, is  not,  nor  shall  not  be,  prohibited  by  law,  and 
which  may  be  exported  from  any  of  the  said  enumerated 
British  ports  to  the  United  States,  on  equal  terms,  in  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  said  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  on  proof  being 
given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  satisfactory 
to  him,  that,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  admit- 
ted into  the  above  enumerated  British  colonial  ports,  and 
upon  any  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported  there- 
in, in  the  said  vessels,  no  other,  or  higher  duties  of  ton- 
Tiage  or  impost,  and  no  other  charges  of  any  kind,  are  le- 
vied or  exacted  than  upon  British  vessels,  or  upon  the 
like  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  said 
colonial  ports  from  elsewhere,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his  procla- 
tion.  declaring  that  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  impost  or 
tonnage,  and  no  other  or  higher  duty  or  charge  of  any 
kind,  upon  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
from  the  above  enumerated  British  colonial  ports,  in  Bri- 
tish vessels  shall  be  levied  or  exacted  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  (excepting  the  ports  in  the  territory 
of  Florida),  than  upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  the  like  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  import- 
ed into  the  ports  oi  the  United  States  in  the  same:  Pro- 
vided, ahvays,  That  until  such  proof  shall  be  given,  Bri- 
tish vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  ports, 
and  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  in  the 
same  into  the  United  States,  shall  continue  to  pay  the  fo- 
reign tonnage  duty,  and  the  additional  duties  upon  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  pre- 
scribed by  the  “Act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,”  approved  the  27th  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  articles  what- 
soever, specie  and  bullion  excepted,  other  than  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  British  colo- 
nies to  which  the  said  enumerated  ports  belong,  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States,  in  British  vessels,  com- 
ing from  any  of  the  said  enumerated  ports;  and  that  no 
articles  whatsoever,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  British  colonies,  to  ivliich  the  said  enume- 
rated ports  belong,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  any  British  vessel,  other  than  a vessel  coming 
directly  from  one  of  the  said  enumerated  ports,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  all  such  articles,  together  with  the  ship  or 
vessel  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported,  and 
her  guns,  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful to  export  from  the  United  States,  directly  to  any  of 
the  above  enumerated  British  colonial  ports,  in  any  ves-' 
sel  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  British  vessel,  navigat- 
ed as  by  the  second  section  of  this  act  is  prescribed,  and 
bavin"  come  directly  from  any  of  the  above  enumerated 
Britisli  colonial  ports,  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture,  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  article  le- 
gally imported  therein,  the  exportation  of  which  else- 
where, shall  not  be  prohibited  by  law:  Provided,  That 
when  exported  in  any  such  British  vessel,  before  the  ship- 
ment of  any  such  articles,  security,  by  bond,  shall  be  giv- 
en to  the  U.  States,  in  a penalty  equal  to  half  the  value  of 
the  said  articles;  such  bond  to  be  taken  of  the  owner,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  by  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  the 
saul  British  vessel  shall  have  entered,  for  the  due  landing  of 
the  said  article,  at  the  port  or  ports,  being  of  the  British 
colonial  ports  herein  above  enumerated  for  which  the 
said  vessel  shall  clear  out,  and  for  producing  a certificate 
thereof,  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  said  bond, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  consul,  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States,  resident  at  the  port  where 
the  said  articles  shall  have  been  landed;  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States 
residing  there,  such  certificate  to  be  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  such  port,  or 
under  the  hand  and  seal  ol  two  known  and  reputable  mer- 
chants residing  at  such  port;  but  such  bond  may  be  dis- 
charged, by  proof,  on  oath,  by  credible  persons*  that  the 
said  articles  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perished  in  the 
seas.  And  it  shall  net  be  lawful  to  export  from  thq  Uni- 


ted States,  any  articles  whatsoever,  to  any  of  the  abovtf 
enumerated  British  colonial  ports,  in  any  British  vessel, 
other  than  such  as  shall  have  come  directly  from  one  of 
the  said  ports  to  the  United  States;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  export  from  the  United  States  any  article  whatsoever, 
in  any  British  vessel,  having  come  from  any  of  the  said 
enumerated  ports,  to  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever 
than  directly  to  one  of  the  said  polls.  And  in  case  any 
such  articles  shall  be  shipped  or  waterborne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exported  contrary  to  this  act,  the  same 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  and  pro- 
secuted, in  like  manner  as  for  any  other  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  this  act,  un- 
less repealed,  altered,  or  amended,  by  congress,  shall 
be  and  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  above  enume- 
rated British  colonial  ports  shall  be  open  to  the  admis- 
sion of  vessels  ol  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  British  act  of  parliament  of  the  24th  of 
June  last,  being  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the  acts  of 
the  third  year  of  George  the  fourth.  But  if  at  any  time 
the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the.  United  States  and 
all  or  any  of  the  above  enumerated  British  colonial  ports, 
authorized  by  the  said  act  of  parliament,  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  a British  order  in  council,  or  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, then,  from  the  day  of  the  date  oi  such  order  in 
council,  or  &ct  of  parliament,  or  from  the  time  that  the 
I same  shall  commence  to  be  in  force,  proclamation  to  that 
effect  ha  ving  been  made  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  each  and  every  provision  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  apply  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  above  enumerated  British  colonial  ports  in 
British  vessels,  shall  cease  to  operate  in  their  favor;  aud 
each  and  every  provision  of  the  “Act  concerning  naviga- 
tion,” approved  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighteen;  and  of  the  act  supple- 
mentary thereto,  approved  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty;  shall  revive  and  be 
in  full  force. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  Bri- 
tish colonial  port  in  the  American  hemisphere,  ether 
than  those  hereinabove  enumerated,  should  by  virtue  of  a 
British  order  in  council,  be  opened  to  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
of  parliament  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Juno  last,  each  and 
every  provision  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  the  same,  from 
| the  time  when  it  shall  be  so  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the 
i United  States. 

f Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  form  of  the 
bond  aforesaid  shali  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  die. 
j treasury;  and  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  incurred  un- 
der this  act,  shall  be  sued  for-,  recovered,  distributed, 

! and  accpunted  for,  and  the  same  may  be  mitigated  or  re*- 
j mitted,  in  die  manner,  and  according  to  die  provisions  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  die  United  States. 

Approved  March  1 , 1 823. 


TREATY  OF  GHENT. 

Department  op  state,  ) 
Washington,- 5th  March , 1827.5 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  conformably  with  the  direct 
tion  of  the  third  section  of  the  subjoined  act  of  congress, 
that  die  commissioners,  with  their  clerk,  appointed  to 
I carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  will  con- 
| vene  in  this  city,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July  next,  and  en- 
! ter  upon  the  execution  of  then’  duties. 

[rtTBLIC NO.  21.] 

I An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  pera 
! sons  entitled  to  indemnification,  under  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  and  for  the  distribution,  among  such 
j 'claimants,  of  the  sum  paid,  and  to  be  paid,  by  the  govem- 
i meat  of  Great  Britain,  under  a convention  between  the 
j United  States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  concluded  at  Lou- 
j don  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  one  diousand  eight 
• hundred  and  twenty-six. 

j Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled. 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  aud 
one  clerk,  who  shall  constitute  a commission,  to  cany 
into. effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  records, 
documents,  and  other  papers,  which  were  in  possession 
of  the  commissioners,  constituting  the  mixed  commission 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  so  far  as  the  same  are  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  commissioners  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  com- 
missioners, or  a majority  of  them,  with  their  clerk,  shall 
convene  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
July  next,  and  shall  proceed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
their  commission,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required,  forthwith,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  to  give  a notice  of  the  said  intend- 
ed meeting,  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  public  ga- 
zettes in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the  states  from 
which  the  property  of  claimants  who  have  heretofore 
registered  their  claims,  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  proceed  immediately  after  their  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Washington,’  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
to  arrange  and  docket  the  several  claims,  and  to  consider 
the  evidence  which  shall  have  been,  or  which  may  be, 
offered  by  the  respective  claimants,  allowing  such  fur- 
ther time  for  the  production  of  such  further  evidence  as 
they  may  require,  as  they  shall  think  reasonable  and 
just;  and  they  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  determine  the 
said  claims,  and  to  award  distribution  of  the  said  fund 
among  the  several  claimants,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive rights. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  he,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
not  contravening  the *laws  of  the  land,  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  and  conven- 
tion, for  carrying  their  said  commission  into  full  and 
complete  effect. 

Sec.  G.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  entitled  to,  and  allowed  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  each:  and  the  clerk 
of  the  said  commission  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  allowed 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
during  the  continuance  of  the  said  commission;  and  the 
president  of  the  United  Suites  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorised  to  make  such  provision  tor  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  said  commission  as  shall  appear  to  him  rea- 
sonable and  proper;  and  the  said  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  npt  otherwise 
appropriated.  • 

' Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  cohn- 
missioners  and  clerk,  shall  severally'  take  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces. 1 ; 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  commis- 
sion hereby  created  shall  not  continue  after  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  congress.  . . 

Sec.  9.  And  be.  it  further  enacted.  That  the  payment 
of  such  claims  as  may  be  admitted  and  adjusted  by  the 
said  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  shall  he  made  Out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  that 
is  to  say,  so  soon,  a ad' as  often  as  any  of  the  said  claims 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  valid,  and  the  principal  amount 
shall  be  ascertained,  there  shall  be  paid  on  such  claims, 
respectively,  a sum  equal  to  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  principal  sums  thereof,  so  ascertained;  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  time  hereby  fixed  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  board,  or  such-earlier  dissolution  thereof  as  may- 
be determined  upon  by  the  board  itself,  after  it  shail 
have  examined  and  decided  upon  all  the  claims  aforesaid, 
the  balance  of  all  such  sums  as  shall  be  adjudged  to  the 
claimants,  shall  be  paid:  J Provuled,  ihe  whole  sum  ad- 
judged or- awarded  to  them,  collectively,  shall  not  exceed 
' the  aforesaid  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  do  Mai's;  and  if  the  whole  sum  ad- 
judged or  awarded  shall  exceed  that  amount,  the  clai- 
mants shall,  respectively,  receive  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  awarded  to 'them,  respectively,  a part  of  the  balance 
thereof  remaining  for  distribution. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  moneys 
already  received,  and  all  which  shall  hereafter  be  receiv- 
ed, under  the  convention  aforesaid,  signed  at  Loudon  on 
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the  thirteenth  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon  as 
the  said  commission  shall  be  executed  and  completed, 
the  .records,  documents  and  all  other  papers  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commisioners,  or  its  officers,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  claims 
which  were  deposited  in  the  department  of  state,  and  by 
mistake  omitted  to  be  placed  on  the  definitive  list  deli- 
vered to  the  former  commissioners,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  required  to  be  added  thereto;  and  the  said  claim- 
ants shall  be  entitled,  to  the  same  rights  and  benefits  as 
if  such  claims  had  been  placed  on  the  said  definitive  list, 
in  terms  of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty  two.  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
NATH’L  MACON, 

President  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  2d  March,  1827; 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  Ameidca. 

A PROCLAMATION: 

Whereas  a convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  a.i*d  Ireland,  w as  concluded  and 
signed,  at  London,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  which  convention  is,  word  for  word,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  con- 
vention concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  July,  1822,  under  the  mediation  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  decision  of  his  imperial  majesty-  upon  the 
differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  said  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  true  construction  and 
meaning  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  ami- 
ty, concluded  at  Ghent,  on  the  twenty ■ -fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  the  said  United  States  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, being  equally  desirous  to  obviate  such  difficulties, 
have  respectively  named  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and 
agree  respecting  the  same,  that  is  to  say-: 

The  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  ap- 
pointed Albert  Gallatin,  their  envoy  extraordinary-  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  his  Britannic  majesty: 

And  Ins  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  right  honorable  Wilbam 
Hushisson,  a member  of  his  said  majesty’s  most  honora- 
ble privy  council,  a member  of  parliament,  president  of 
the  committee  of  privy  council  for  affairs  of  trade  and  fo- 
reign plantations,  and  treasurer  of  his  said  majesty’s  navy; 
and  Henry  U train  Addington,  esquire,  late  his  majesty’s 
charge  des  affaires  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  upon,  and  concluded  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

ARTICLE  T. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  agrees  to  pay,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  to  receive,  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  indemnification  and  compensation  hv  virtue* of 
the  said  decision  and  convention,  the  sum  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
current  money  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of,  and  in  full 
and  complete  satisfaction  for,  all  sums  claimed  or  claim- 
able. from  Great  Britain,  by  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, under  the  said  decision  and  convention. 

ARTICLE  i*. 

The  object  of  the  said  convention  being  thus  fulfilled, 
that  convention  is  hereby  declared  to  be  cancelled  and  an- 
nulled, save  and  except  the  second  article  of  the  same, 
which  Has  already  been  carried  into  execution  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  said  convention;  and 
save  and  except  so  much  of  the  third  article  of  the  same, 
as  relates  to  the  definitive  list  of  claims,  and  has  already 
likewise  been  carried  into  execution  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

The  said  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty  dollar^  shall  be  paid  at  Washington,  to  suph 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  duly  authorized,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  receive  the  same,  in  two  equal 
payments,  as  follows: 

The  payment  of  the  first  half  to  be  made  twenty  days 
after  official  notification  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s minister  in  the  said  United  States,  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  convention  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
thereof. 

And  the  payment  of  the  second  half  to  be  made  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1827. 

ARTICLE  IT. 

The  above  sums  being  taken  as  a full  and  final  liquida- 
tion of  all  claims  whatsoever  arising  under  the  said  deci- 
sion and  convention,  both  the  final  adjustment  of  those 
claims,  and  the  distribution  of  the  sums  so  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  the  United  States  alone  shall  determine;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  shall  have  no  further  concern 
or  liability  therein. 

ARTICLE  T. 

It  is  agreed,  that,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  convention,  the  joint  commis- 
sion appointed  under  the  said  convention  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1822,  shall  be  dissolved;  and, 
upon  the  dissolution  thereof,  all  the  documents  and  papers 
in  possession  of  the  said  commission,  relating  to  claims 
under  that  convention,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  receive  the  same.  And  the  British 
commissioner  shall  make  over  to  such  person  or  persons, 
so  authorized,  all  the  documents  and  papers,  (or  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  same,  where  the  originals  cannot  con- 
veniently be  made  over),  relating  to  claims  under  said 
convention,  which  he  may  have  received  from  his  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  said  commission,  conformably  to 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  said 
convention. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  in  London,  in  six  months  from 
this  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  plenipotentiaries  aforesaid,  by 
virtue  of  their  respective  full  powers,  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  thirteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tiventy-six. 

Albert  Gallatin;, 

William  Htjsiussox, 

IIexry  Uxwix  Admxgtox. 

And  whereas,  th,c  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified, 
on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same 
were  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  sixth  day  of  February 
last,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statess  of  America,  and 
11  airy  (Jmoin  Addington,  esq,  late  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
charge  d’affaires  to  the  said  United  States,  on  the  part'" of 
their  respective  governments; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  of  the 
United  States,  have  caused  th.e  said  convention  to  l>e  made 
public;  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and 
article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good 
faith  by  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
baud,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Slates  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
this  nineteenth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  U.  States 
f the  fifty-first. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

By  the  president:- 

H.  Clay,  secretary  of  elate. 
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Washington,  Feb.  3, 1827. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  oj  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  9th  ult.  relating  to  the  appointments  of 
charge  des  affaires,  and  to  the  commission  and  salaries  of 
the  ministers  and  secretary  to  the  mission  at  Panama,  I 
transmit  herewith  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  accompanying  documents.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  9th  inst. 
requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  the  house 
“whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  number  of  charges  des  af- 
faires have  been  appointed  since  the  4th  day  of  'March, 
1789,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and 
whether,  in  any  case  such  appointment  has  been  made 
after  notice  had  been  given  of  the  intention  of  a minister 
abroad  to  return,  and  after  his  successor  had  been  appoint- 
ed; if  so,  by  what  authority,  and  what  length  of  time  did 
said  temporary  appointment  continue,  what  the  general 
duties  to  be  discharged,  and  what  the  compensation  to  be 
paid.  And  that  the  president  also  inform  this  house, 
from  what  period  the  persons  appointed  ministers  and  se- 
cretary of  legation  to  Panama  received  their  commission#-, 
and  from  what  period  they  have  been  paid  their  salaries:” 
has  the  honor  to  report: 

The  resolution  requires,  first,  information  as  to  the 
number  of  the  appointments  of  charges  des  affaires  which 
have  been  made,  if  any,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789.  Secondly. 

Whether  in  any  such  instances,  the  appointments  were 
ma4e  after  notice  had  been  given  of  the  intention  of  a mi- 
nister abroad  to  return,  and  after  his  successor  had  been 
appointed.  Thirdly  if  so,  by  what  authority,  and  for  what 
length  of  time  did  such  temporary  appointments  continue. 

Fourthly.  What  were  the  duties  to  be  discharged  by 
charge  des  affaires  so  appointed.  Fifthly.  What  compen- 
sation did  they  deceive;  and  sixthly,  from  what  period 
the  persons  appointed  ministers  and  secretary  of  legation 
to  Panama  received  their  commissions,  and  from  what  pe- 
riod they  have  been  paid  then’  salaries. 

1.  On  the  first  point,  the  following  cases,are  stated  from 
the  records  of  the  department  of  state,  in  none  of  which, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Short,  were  the  persons  appointed  no- 
minated to  the  senate. 

William  Short  was  nominated  to  the  senate  on  the  1 6th 
of  June,  1789,  as  charge  des  affaires  at  the  court  of  France, 
during  the  absence  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that, 
court,  (Thomas  Jefferson),  and  commissioned  as  such  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1790,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States.  Thomas  Jefferson  was,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1789,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
and  thereby  vacated  his  office  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  France.  W.  Short,  without  further  nomi- 
nation to  the  senate,  was  commissioned  as  above,  there  be- 
ing no  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France,  un- 
til the  appointment  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  12th  January', 
1792.  Mr.  Short  was  presented  as  charge  des  affaires  by' 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  his  taking  leave  of  the  French  court,  on 
the  authority  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Jay,  secretary  of  foreign 
affaires,  of  19th  June,  1789,  which  also  permitted  that  mi- 
nister’s return  on  a visit  to  the  United  States. 

John  H Purviance  w as  left  in  the  charge  of  our  affairs 
at  London  on  the  8th  of  October,  1804,  by  Mr.  Monroe 
during  his  absence  in  Spain. 

George  W.  Erving  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
to  Madrid,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  22d 
November,  1804;  and  appointed  provisionally  by  the  pi’e- 
sident,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  senate,  to  act  as 
charge  des  affaires  at  Madrid,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin,  appointed  minister  22d  November,  1804. 

Jonathan  Russel  was  left  in  the  charge  of  our  affairs  at 
Paris,  by  general  Armstrong,  and  commissioned  as  such 
by  the  president. 

John  S.  Smith  was  left  charge  des  affaires  at  London  by 
Mr.  Pinckney,  1st  May,  1811,  but  no  commission  ever 
issued  to  him  as  such. 

Jonathan  Russell  was  sent  by  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sident from  Paris  to  London,  in  October,  1811,  as  charge 
des  affaires. 

Levitt  Harris  was  left  charge  des  affaires  at  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Mr.  Adams,  in  April,  1814,  by  direction  of  the 
president. 
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John  L.  Lawrence,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  Stockholm 
by  Mr.  Russell,  6th  June,  1814. 

Henry  Jackson,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  Paris,  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  26th  April,  1815,  while  Mr.  Gallatin,  appoint- 
ed minister  to  France,  28th  February,  1815,  was  in  Lon- 
don, assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  the  convention  of  that 
year. 

Thomas  L.  L.  Brent,  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid, 
was  left  charge  des  affaires  there  by  Mr.  Erving,  in  Au- 
gust, 1815. 

And  again  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  23d  November,  1820,  dur- 
ing his  return  on  leave  to  the  United' States. 

Christopher  Hughes,  secretary  of  legation  at  Stockholm, 
was  designated  by  the  president  to  act  as  charge  des  af- 
faires on  the  10th  September,  1816,  in  the  event  of  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  he  was  accordingly  left 
by  Mr.  Russell  in  October,  1818. 

Charles  Pinckney,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  February,  1818.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  appointed  minister  16th  April,  1818. 

He  was  again  left  therein  charge  of ‘our  affaires  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  8th  July,  1820,  by  the  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Middleton  was  appointed  minister  6th  April 
of  that  year. 

John  James  Appieton  was  left  charge  des  affaires  at  Ma- 
drid, by  Mr.  Forsyth,  3d  March,  1823.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  appointed  minister  15th  January,  1823. 

Daniel  Sheldon,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  Paris  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  16th  May,  1823,  under  fhe  direction  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

John  A.  Smith,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  London  by 
Mr.  Adams,  in  June,  1817,  by  order  of  the  president. 

He  was  again  left  in  charge  of  our  affairs,  by  Mr.  Rush, 
in  May,  1825,  under  direction  of  the  president.  Mr.  King 
was  appointed  minister  5th  May,  1825. 

John  M.  Forbes  became  charge  des  affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Rodney,  10th  June,  1824.  He 
was  afterwards  nominated  to  the  senate  in  that  character, 
and  confirmed  9th  of  March,  1825. 

John  A.  King  left  charge  des  affaires  at  London,  by  Ru- 
fus King,  1st  July,  1826,  with  the  approbation  of  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Gallatin  was  appointed  minister  10th  May, 
1826. 

He  was  again  left  in  charge  of  our  affairs  by  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, during  a short  excursion  which  he  made  to  Paris,  in 
the  fall  of  182.0. 

Beaufort  T.  Watts,  left  charge  des  affaires  at  Bogota,  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  26th  March,  1825,  till  ,20th  January,  1826, 
during  the  return  of  that  minister,  on  leave,  to  the  United 
States. 

He  was  again  left,  and  yet  remains  in  charge  of  our 
affairs,  on  Mr.  Anderson’s  leaving  Bogota,  12th  June, 
1826,  to  proceed  on  the  mission  to  Panama. 

2.  Most  of  the  preceding  appointments  of  charges  des  af- 
faires were  made  whilst  we  had  ministers  appointed  to  re- 
side near  the  same  governments.  Mr.  Purviance  was  so 
appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  being  the  regular  minister  of 
the  United  States  in  London  at  the  time.  Mr.  Erving 
being  the  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Madrid,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  charge  of  our  affairs  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Bow  do  in,  our  minister.  Mr.  Harris,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  left  in  charge  of  our  affairs,  whilst  Mr.  Adams  was 
absent  on  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  left  charge  des 
affaires  by  Mr.  Russel,  whilst  this  gentleman  was  absent 
from  Stockholm  on  the  same  service  of  treating  of  peace. 
Mr.  Jackson  Mas  left  charge  at  Paris  after  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
appointment,  but  before  his  arrival  in  France  asthe  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Brent  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  our  affairs  during  Mr.  Forsyth’s  return  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  same  character  at  Stockholm 
Mr.  Hughes  was  left  by  Mr.  Russell  on  his  return  home. 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  left  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  charge  of  our 
affairs  in  July,  1820,  Mr.  Middleton  having  been  appoint- 
ed minister  the  preceding  April.  Mr.  Appleton"  was  left 
in  charge  of  our  affairs  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  at  Madrid,  in 
March,  1823,  Mr.  Nelson  having  been  appointed  minis- 
ter the  preceding  January.  Mr.  Watts  was  left  at  Bogo- 
ta in  charge  of  our  affairs  in  the  year  1825,  during  Mr. 
Anderson’s  absence  on  a visit  to  the  United  States.  And 
lastly,  Mr.  John  A.  King  was  left  by  Air.  Rufus  King  in 
eh:rr«e  m our  affairs  after  the  appointment,  but  before  the 
arriwl  of  Mr.  Gallatin  at  London.  The  necessity  of  con- 


fiding temporarily  to  a charge  the  affairs  of  a government 
which  is  ordinarily  represented  by  a minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, arises  out  of  the  absence  of  the  minister,  no  matter 
from  what  cause.  It  is  supposed  not  to  be  effected  by* 
the  fact  of  a minister’s  having  notified  his  intention  to  re- 
turn, and  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

3.  The  authority  under  which  the  above  appointments 
were  made,  is  believed  to  be  furnished  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  public  law  and  usage  of  na- 
tions. So  important  is  it  regarded  to  preserve,  without 
interruption,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  nations 
which  are  mutually  represented  by  ministers,  that  upon, 
the  death  of  a minister,  the  secretary  of  legation  becomes, 
by  established  usage,  ipso  facto  charge  d’affaires  until  his 
government  is  advised,  and  provides  for  the  event.  Tlie 
period  during  which  they  respectively  continued  to  act  in 
the  character  of  charge  d’affaires  will  be  seen  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  annexed  abstract  from  the  books  of  the 
treasury,  marked  A. , to  which  a reference  is  respectfully 
requested. 

4.  The  duties  to  be  performed  by  a charge  des  affaires 
so  appointed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  public  law  and 
usage,  and  may  be  stated,  m the  general,  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  minister  whose  place  he  supplies.  He 
transacts  the  ordinary  business  of  the  legation;  keeps  its 
archives  and  an  office;  corresponds  with  the  government 
where  he  is  accredited,  and  with  his  own;  and  sustains  an 
expense  and  maintains  an  intercourse  with  the  diplomatic 
corps,  corresponding  to  the  new  station  to  which  he  is 
elevated. 

5.  The  compensation  received  by  the  several  persons 
so  appointed,  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  John  A.  Smith, 
and  Air.  Watts,  whose  accounts  are  not  yet  closed,  but 
will  be  finally  liquidated  on  the  same  principles,)  may  he 
seen  in  the  above  abstract  from  the  treasury.  From  that 
abstract  it  appears,  1st,  that  the  allowance  of  salary  in 
the  character  of  charge,  in  the  cases  there  stated,  has  been 
uniform:  2dly,  that  the  allowance  of  an  outfit  has  been 
most  usually,  but  not  always,  made:  3dly,  that  in  some 
Instances,  the  temporary  appointment  has  been  continued 
after  the  intervention  of  the  session  of  the  senate,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Air.  Purviance,  Mr.  Russell,  Air.  Lawrence, 
All*.  Jackson,  Air.  Brent,  Air.  Hughes,  and  Air.  Sheldon; 
and  in  two  cases,  (those  of  Air.  Erving  and  Air.  Harris), 
after  the  intervention  of  several  sessions  of  the  senate:  and 
4thly,  that  in  the  case  of  Air.  John  A.  King,  the  allow- 
ance made  to  him  was  a medium  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  allowances  that  had  been  previously  made.  The 
highest  was  made  in  the  cases  of  Air.  Russel  and  Air. 
Jackson,  to  each  of  whom,  besides  the  outfit  and  salary  of 
a charge,  a quarter’s  return  salary  was  allowed.  Air. 
King  was  not  allowed  salary  as  a charge  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Air.  Gallatin  on  his  visit  to  Paris  last  fall;  nor 
was  he  allowed  a quarter’s  return  salary  as  charge.  He 
was,  moreover,  the  bearer  of  a convention,  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  conclusion  of  which,  reached  the  depart- 
ment by  his  delivery  of  the  instrument  itself.  Such  a 
service  is  always  regarded,  in  the  transactions  of  govern- 
ments, as  one  of  peculiar  interest.  He  might  have  been, 
but  was  not,  allowed  the  usual  compensation  made  to 
bearers  of  despatches.  An  extract  from  a letter,  addres- 
sed by  the  late  secretary  of  state  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  marked  B.  accompanies 
this  report. 

6.  The  commissions  of  the  ministers  to  Panama  and 
secretary  of  legation,  bear  date  1 4th  Alarch,  1826. 

Air.  Anderson’s  salary,  as  one  of  these  ministers,  com- 
menced, and  his  salary,  as  minister  to  Colombia,  ceased, 
on  the  12lh  of  June,  1826,  when  he  left  Bogota  to  pro- 
ceed to  Panama.  Air.  Sergeant’s  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1826,  wlieji  he  was  notified  to  prepare 
to  proceed  on  the  mission.  Air.  Rochester’s  salary,  as 
secretary  of  the  legation,  commenced  with  the  date  of  his 
commission.  The  considerations  which  induced  the  fixa- 
tion of  its  commencement  at  that  period  were  these:  he 
resided  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  remote  from  the  sea- 
board, and  was. required  shortly  after  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment,  to  repair  to  the  city  of  New  York,  w here 
he  aecordingiy  came,  to  proceed  on  the.  mission,  which  it 
was  then  expected  would  depart  in  the  course  of  the 
last  spring.  Subsequent  events,  not  chargeable  to  him, 
prevented  his  departure.  He  moreover  resigned,  about 
-the  period  of  his  nomination  to  the  senate,  a judicial  sta> 
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lion  which  he  held  under  tlie  state  of  New  York,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  accept  this  new.  appointment;  and  held  himself 
in  readiness  to  depart  on  the  mission  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  to  the  period  when  he  actually  sailed  from 
the  United  States. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  CLAY. 

Department  of  state^  Washington,  Jan.  31,  1827. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Of  the  president,  by  and  -with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States, 

March  3. 

London  Cheves , of  Pennsylvania,  James  Pleasants , of 
Virginia,  and  Henry  Sewall,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  ' 
commissioners  of  claims  under  the  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  of  13th  Nov.  1826. 

Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  clerk  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

Beverley  Allen,  of  Missouri,  to  be  district  attorney  of  j 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  in  place  of 
Edw  ard  Bates,  resigned. 

Alfred  McDaniel , of  Mississippi,  to  be  receiver  of 
public  moneys  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  in  place  of  Jo- 
seph Dunbar,  resigned. 

William  B.  Rochester , of  New  York,  to  be  charge 
d’affaires  to  the  republic  of  Central  America. 

John  Speed  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  secretary  to  the 
mission  of  Tucubaya. 

Henry  Wheaton,  of  New  York,  to  be  charge  d’affaires 
of  the  United  States,  in  Denmark. 

Charles  Douglass,  of  Alabama,  to  be  consul  at  Barce- 
lona, in  Spain,  in  place  of  Richard  McCall,  resigned. 

Philip  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  consul  at 
the  Island  of  Curracoa,  in  the  place  of  Cortland  L.  Park- 
er, deceased. 

Charles  W.  Webber,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  consul  at 
Chihuahua,  in  place  of  Joshua  Pilcher,  resigned. 

Elisha  Ely,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  at  Santa  Mar- 
tha, in  die  republic  of  Colombia,  in  place  of  Harris  E. 
F.udger,  deceased. 

Thomas  P.  Eskridge,  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  a judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  territory. 

Nathaniel  Cox,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New’  Orleans. 

John  Nicks,  late  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  of  the 
territory  of  Arkansas. 

Beaufort  T.  Watts,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  charge 
d’affaires  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  during  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  mission  of  a minister. 

William  M.  M’-Carty,  of  Virginia,  to  b'e  secretary 
for  the  territory  of  Farida,  in  place  of  George  Walton, 
resigned. 

Alexander  Adair,  of  Alabama,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Hanson,  resigned. 

Philip  S.  Markley,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  naval  offi- 
cer for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  William 
Jones,  appointed  collector. 

George  Washington  Young,  of  the  Distinct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Samuel  Ayer,  of  Maine,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector 
of  the  revenue,  for  the  port  of  Eastport,  in  the  district  of 
Passamaquoddy,  for  four  years  from  the  2ith  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826. 

William  Widderburn,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  revenue,  for  the  poll  of 
Alexandria,  in  place  of  B.  Dangerfield,  deceased. 

Reuben  Harvey , to  be  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  place  of  Jacob  Mark,  deceased. 

E.  Irenee  Dupont,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a director  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1827,  in  place  of  Victor  Dupont,  deceased. 

Robert  Monroe  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  of 
tlie  United  States  at  the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomews,  in 
place  of  Hugh  Steele,  deceased. 

John  Larkin  J’ayson,  to  he  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Mes&ina,  in  Sicily,  in  place  of  John  Brpadbent  deceas- 
ed. 7 ‘ . 


FEBRUARY  12. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  S.  Carolina,  to  be  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States,  to  the 
assembly  of  American  ministers,  transferred  from  Pana- 
ma to  Tacubaya,  in  Mexico,  in  place  of  R.  C.  Anderson, 
deceased,  and  as  colleague  with  John  Sargeant,  already 
commissioned  to  the  same  office. 

John  Boyle,  of  Kentucky,  as  judge  of  the  United  States, 
in  and  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  place  of  Robert 
Trimble  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States. 

Sidney  Breese,  of  Illinois,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  8. 

Charles  Bartlett  Allen,  Massachusett,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  and  province  of  Para,  in 
Brazil. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  for  live  district  of  Kentucky,  in 
place  of  George  W.  Bibb,  resigned. 

Thomas  H Fletcher,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  district  at- 
torney of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  west  Ten- 
nessee, in  place  of  Henry  Crabb. 

Daniel  Bussard,  Roger  C.  Weightman  and  Jojnes 
Ord,  justices  of  the  peace  for  Washington  county,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  five  years,  from  2d  January,  1827. 

JANUARY  22. 

John  Dougherty,  of  Kentucky,  as  Indian  agent  at  the 
Council  Bluffs,  in  place  of  Benjamin  O’Fallon,  resigned. 

Peter  Stagg,  of  New  York,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  New  York,  in  place  of 
Joseph  G.  Swift,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

William  Allison  M‘Rae,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida,  in  place  of 
Adam  Gordon,  resigned. 

Christopher  Neale,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
judge  of  the  orphans’  court,  for  the  county  of  Alexandria, 
in  place  of  Philip  R.  Fendail,  resigned. 

JANUARY  12. 

Henry  Cfiabb,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee,  from  31st  January,  1827. 

Samuel  Beardsley,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York, from  3d  March,  1827. 

John  Bsownson,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  Louisiana  from  3d  March  1827. 

Joseph  L.  Brenham,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Ohio,  from  3d  March  1827: 

Oliver  Wayne  Ogden,  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  from  17th  December, 
1826. 

Chapman  Coleman , marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  from  6th  January,  1826. 

William  Seebree , marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  West  Florida,  from  6th,  January,  1827. 

John  Nicholson,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  from  27  th  January,  1827. 

Tench  Ringgold,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Columbia,  from  31st  of  January,  1827. 

John  Conard,  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  11th  February,  1827. 

Joseph  Edson,  marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont, 
fnom  3d  March,  1827. 

Adrien  Dumartralt,  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana,  from  3d  March,  1827. 

Watei's  Smith,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  west 
[east]  Florida,  from  3d  March, V 827. 

Robert  Crittenden,  secretary  for  the  Arkansas  terri- 
tory, from  3d  March,  1827. 

William  Wood, bridge,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, from  21st  January,  1827. 

JANUARY  10. 

John  Coffee,  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the  state  of 
Alabama,  from  17th  February,  1827. 

Henry  Petrine,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  at  Campeche,  in  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

JANUARY  5. 

Edward  Tiffin,  surveyor-general  of  public  lands  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  territory,  from  17th 
February,  1827. 

JANUARY  4. 

John  McDouall,  of  Michigan  territory  as  member  of 
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the  legislative  council  in  said  territory,  in  place  of  Andrew 
G.  W hitney,  deceased. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

The  following  is  a list  of  promotions  in  the  navy,  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  of  the-  L . States,  on  the  3d  instant: 

To  be  captains  in  the  navy. 

Masters  com’dt. — Samuel  Woodhouse,  Joseph  J.  Ni- 
cholson. 

To  be  masters  commandant  in  the  navy. 

Lieutenants — Charles  W.  Skinner,  Otho  Norris,  John 
T.  Newton,  Joseph  Smith. 

To  be  lieutenants  in  the  navy. 

Passed  mid’ri. — John  W.  West,  T.  O.  Selfridge,  Reu- 
ben R.  Pinkham,  Henry  Eagle,  Jr.  Andrew  K.  Long, 
Gersham  I.  Van  Brunt,  Samuel  B.  Cocke,  Geo.  S.  Blake, 
Zach.  F.  Johnston,  Samuel  Ban-on,  George  Iz:u*d,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Jones,  Alexander  G.  Gordon,  Albert  G. 
Slaughter,  Stern  Humphreys,  John  Marshall,  Thomas 
McKean  Buchanan,  Theodoras  Bailev,  Jr.  Alexander 
M.  Mull. 

To  be  lieutenant- colon  els  by  brer'et. 

Majors — R.  D.  Wainwright,  Samuel  Miller,  John  M. 
Gamble,  of  the  marine  corps. 

IQthJlIurch,  1827. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  IN  TnE  iRMY. 

Afljutant-gemeraPs  office , Washington,  .March  8,  1827. 

Promotions  ami  appointments  in  the  army,  made  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  since  the  publication  of  the  Register  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1827: 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  McClellan,  of  the  3d,  to  be 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

Second  regiment  of  aitillery. 

Brevet  lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Jones,  captain  3d  artil- 
lery, to  be  major,  17th  February,  1827,  vice  Hindman, 
deceased. 

Brevet  captain  Elijah  Lyon,  1st  lieutenant,  to  be  captain, 
20th  February,  1827,  vice  Nourse,  resigned. 

Second  lieutenant  Abram  C.  Fowler,  to  be  1st  lieuten-- 
ant.  20th  February,  1827,  vice  Lyon,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Francis  L.  Dancey,  to  be  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1826. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

First  lieutenant  Charles  M.  Thruston,  to  be  captain, 
17th  February,  1827,  vice  Jones,  promoted. 

First  lieutenant  Thomas  .T.  Baird,  to  be  captain,  28th 
February,  1 827,  vice  Burd,  deceased. 

Second  lieutenant L.  A.  Rigail,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  17th 
February  1827,  vice  Thruston,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  H.  Garner,  to  he  1st  lieutenant,  26th 
February,  1827,  vice  Wilkins,  cashiered. 

Second  lieutenant  Francis  N.  Barbarin,  tobe  1 st  lieuten- 
ant. 2Sth  February,  1827,  vice  Baird,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Bennett  H.  Henderson,  of  the  4th, 
to  he  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Edward  B.  White,  of  the  1st,  to 
be.  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Daniel  S.  Herring,  of  the  4th,  to  be 
-2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  George  Woodbridge,  of  the  1st,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Samuel  R.  Allston,  of  the  6th,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July.  1825. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Second  lieutenant  Seth  M.  Capron,  to  he  1st  lieutenant, 
21st  October,  1826,  vice  Andrews,  deceased. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Second  lieutenant  Mark  Wi  Batman,  to  be  1st  lieute- 
nant, 20th  December,  1826,  vice  Folger,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Albert  S.  Johnston,  of  the  2d,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1826. 

BREVET  PROMOTIONS. 

Brei'et  bricradier-generah.  John  E.  Wool,  colonel 
and  inspector  genera}.,  to  be  brigadier-general  by  brevet, 
from  20th  of  April,  1 826,  having  served  faithfully  as  a co- 
lonel, and  performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  that  grade 
for  ten  years  continuously. 

George  Gibson,  colonel  and  commissory  general  of  sub- 
?istance3  to  be  brigadiger-general  by  brevet,  from  2'Jth 


April,  1826,  having  served  faithfully  as  a colonel,  and 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of 'that  grade,  for  ten 
years  continuously.* 

Brevet  lieutenant  colonels.  William  Linnard,  quarter 
master,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet,  from  15th 
June,  1825,  having  served  faithfully  as  a major,  and  per- 
formed the  appropriate  duties  of  that  grade,  for  ten  years 
-continuously. 

James  Kearney,  topographical  engineer,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel  by  brevet,  from  29th  April,  1826,  having  serv- 
ed faithfully  as  a brevet  major,  and  performed  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  that  grade,  for  ten  years  continuously. 

Stephen  H.  Long,  topographical  engineer,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel  by  brevet,  from  29th  April,  1826,  having  serv- 
ed faithfully  as  a brevet  major,  and  performed  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  that  grade,  for  ten  years  continuously. 

P.  H.  Parrault,  topographical  engineer,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel  by  brevet,  from  the  17th  February,  1827,  having 
served  faithfully  as  a brevet  major,  and  performed  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  that  grade,  for  ten  years  continuously. 

Brevet  majors . Milo  Mason,  capt.  1st  regiment  of 
artillery,  17th  May,  1S16,  to  be  major  by  brevet;  to  take 
rank  from  17th  1826,  for  faithful  service  “ten  years  in  one 
grade.” 

George  Birch,  captain  7th  regiment  of  infantry,  31st 
August,  1816, to  be  major  by-brevet,  to  take  rank  from 
31st  August,  1826,  for  faithful  service  “ten  years  in  one 
grade.” 

Henry  Whiting,  captain  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  3d 
March,  1817,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  take  rank  from  3d 
March,  1827,  for  faithful  service  “ten  years  in  one  grade.” 

Brevet  captain.  Elijah  Lyon,  1st  lieutenant,  2d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  1st  January,  18 17,  to  be  captain  by  bre- 
vet, to  take  rank  from  1st  January,  1827,  for  faithful  ser- 
vice “ten years  in  one  grade.” 

Captain  Lyon,  of  the  2d  artillery,  is  arranged  to  E.  com- 
pany. 

Captain  Thruston,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to  C.  company. 

Captain  Baird,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to  t).  company. 

They  will  join  their  companies  and  report  for  duty 
without  delay. 

The  subalterns  whose  promotions  may  require  an  ex- 
change of  companies  so  as  to  preserve  symmetry  in  organi- 
zation, will  be  transferred  by  colonels  of  regiments  to  such 
other  companies  as  their  change  of  rank  may  render  ne- 
cessary; and  if  stationed  at  the  artillery  or  infantry  school 
of  practice  when  promoted,  the  respective  commandants 
shall,  in  like  manner,  make  such  transfers,  for  this  object, 
as  may  be  found  to  be  requisite.  The  supernumeraries, 
if  any.  will  be  reported  to  the  adjutant,  general’s  office. 

By  order,*  R.  JONES,  adjt.gen. 

Assistant  commissaries.  First  lieut.  Reuben  Holmes, 
of  the  6th  infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsis- 
tence, 19th  January,  1 827.  ^ 

Frst  lieut.  W.  S.  Newton,  of  the  ad  artillery,  to  be  as- 
sistant commissary  of  subsistence,  27th  Feruary,  1827. 

Transfers.  Samuel  Spotts,  captain  of  the  3d  artillery', 
transferred  to  the  4th  artillery. 

W.  L.  M’Clintock,  captain  of  the  4th  artillery',  transfer- 
red to  the  3d  artillery. 

James  Engle,  2d  lieut.  of  the  4th  infantry,  transferred  to 
the  oth  infantry'. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  1ST,  1827. 

Mr.  Trimble  made  the  following  report* 

The  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 827,  as  relates  to  the  patent  office,  respectfully 
report: 

The  patent  office  was  established  by  an  act  of  April,  1790, 
‘ ‘to  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts.  ” That  act  w as  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  February,  1793,  and  the  office,  since 
that  date,  has  been  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  lat- 
ter act.  This  act  secures  to  inventors  the  full  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, for  tlje  term  of  fourteen  years.  It  requires  each 
inventor  to  file  a petition,  and  deliver  a written  descrip- 
tion of  his  invention  or  improvement,  and  of  the  manner 
of  using  it;  and  in  the  case  of  a machine,  he  is  to  give  a 
full  explanation  of  the  principle,  and  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation. These  descriptions  or  specifications,  together  with 
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ihe  models,  specimens,  drawings,  and  written  references, 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  office,  and  preserved  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  inventor  and  the  public.  Each  inven- 
tor is  allowed  to  take  out  a patent  upon  his  invention  or 
improvement,  upon  his  petition  and  specification,  and  the 
act  declares  that  the  same  “shall  be  recorded  in  a book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.”  The  law  further  requires  each  inventor  to 
pav  thirty  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States,  before 
he'  presents  his  petition  for  a patent,  and  declares  that  “the 
money  thus  paid  shall  be  in  full  for  the  sundry  sei-vices 
to  be  performed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
consequent  on  such  petition,  and  shall  pass  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  clerk  hire  in  said  office.” 

The  committee  have  thought  proper  to  refer  the  house 
to  some  of  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of  1703,  for  die 
purpose  of  show  ing  that  the  government  undertakes  to 
perform  Usundry  services ” for  each  patentee  when  it 
grants  a patent,  and  requires  from  each  an  equivalent  for 
those  services.  Upon  inquiry  and  examination  at  the  of- 
fice, it  is  found  that  the  government  has  failed  to  perform 
a part  of  those  services,  and  that  the  failure  has  already 
been  injurious,  and  is  likely  to  become  much  more  so  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  patentees.  None  of  the  pa- 
tents have  been  recorded  as  the  law’  requires,  from  the  year 
1802,  to  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  and  the  committee  is  sa- 
tisfied that  the  failure  is  owing  to  the  want  of  the  requi- 
site assistance  of  clerks  in  the  office.  The  law  allows 
onlv  one  clerk  to  assist  the  superintendent,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  two  are  indispensably  necessary  to  x’ecord  the 
patents  as  they  issue,  and  perform  the  current  business 
of  the  office.  'The  present  secretary  of  state  directed  an 
extra  clerk  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of  recording 
patents,  and  with  his  assistance,  the  patents  issued  after 
die  4th  of  March,  1825,  have  been  duly  recorded  up  to 
the  first  of  Mav,  1826.  No  provision  w as  made  for  addi- 
tional clerks  at  the  last  session  of  congress;  and  the  extra 
clerk  w as  dismissed;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  the  patents  issued  since  the  first  of  May,  1826,  are 
vet  to  be  recorded. 

The  committee  consider  it  proper  to  inform  the  house 
that  the  models  are  not  kept  in  preservation;  and  that  the 
utilitv  of  the  model  office  is  very  much  diminished,  m con- 
sequence of  its  deranged  condition,  thumcdels  being  placed 
on  the  floor  and  shelves  of  the  office  in  the  most  irregu- 
lar manner,  w ithout  any  system,  order,  or  classification. 

It  is  die  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  government, 
after  receiving  from  patentees  an  equivalent  for  its  servi- 
ces, is  bound  injustice  to  them  and  the  public,  to  apply 
the  money  in  performance  of  its  promises;  and  tiiat  the 
failure  on  its  part  to  liave  the  patents  properly  recorded, 
and  the  models  properly  preserved,  is  in  contravention  of 
its  statutory-  stipulations.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  the  patentees,  that  the  records  in  arrears  should  be 
brought  up  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  m future 
the  business  of  recording  should  be  done,  if  possible,  as 
fast  as  the  patents  issue. 

The  amount  of  money  received  into  the  treasury,  for 
fees  on  the  letters  patent  from  1793  to  1826,  is  $135,690; 
and  disbursements  during  the  same  time  was  only 
$63,757.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a balance  of  at  least 
sixty  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury,  applicable  under 
the  law  cf  1795,  to  the  account  of  clerk  hire  in  the  pa- 
tent office,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  proceeds  of  the  of- 
fice are  nearly  double -the  amount  of  its  disbursements, 
including  salaries,  clerk  hire,  and  all  other  expenses  and 
-contingencies  whatever. 

It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  law,  nor  the  intention  of 
oongress,  to  make  ’he  patent  office  a source  of  revenue; 
uiul  the  committee  can  see  no  reason  w hy  the  money  in 
the  treasury,  to  the  account  of  clerk  hire,'  should  not  be 
1 applied  to  the  service  of  die  office. 

It  is  believed  timt  one  or  two  extra  clerks  ought  to  he 
employed  in  the  business  cf  Recording  patents,  until  they 
bring  tap  the  records  in  arrear,  and  tor  that  purpose  the 
committee  ask  leave  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  th/i  mate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
p”  I 'aired  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  die  secretary  ot  state  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed 4 
t > employ  two  extra  clerks  in  the  business  of arecording 
patents  :n  the  patent  office,  who  shall  he  compensated  for 
their  services*,  out  of  ail)  balance  in  the  treasury.,  applica- 


ble to  the  account  of  clerk  hire  in  said  office:  Provided^ 
That  the  salary  to  each,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

[The  resolution  was  read  three  times,  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  senate  for  concurrence,  and  there  laid  on  the  tabled 


AFFAIRS  AT  CUBA. 

The  valuable  and  constant  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Havana,  (says  die  New  York  American,) 
renders  it  highly  expedient,  undoubtedly,  that  the  object 
of  the  annexed  memorial  to  congress,  that  Spain  should 
recognize  and  receive  an  American  consul  there,  should 
be  pressed  to  a successful  result. 

There  is  there  a resident  agent,  of  whom  adherence  to 
ancient  forms  alone,  prevents,  we  presume,  the  official  re- 
cognition. It  is  time  this  formal  objection  should  cease. 

The  particular  outrage  alluded  to,  was  committed  on  a 
capt.  Mott,  who,  w'hile  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  ship 
on  the  quay,  was  assaulted  and  beaten  by  a sentinel  on 
duty. 

(Copy. ) 

To  the  hon.  the  senefte  of  the  U.  States  of  America: 

The  undersigned,  American  citizens,  and  ship  masters 
and  supercargoes,  at  present  residing  in  the  Havana,  Cu- 
ba, beg  leave  to  present  their  situation  to  your  hon.  body 
as  a subject  of  complaint,  with  die  hope  that  your  hoc 
body  w ill  not  deem  their  petition  unw  orthy  of  notice. 

The  fact  that  the  government  of  die  United  States  have 
no  authorized  or  duly  accredited  agent,  or  consul,  at  this 
port,  to  whom  your  memorialists  may  appeal  in  cases  ei- 
ther of  injury  or  insult,  leaves  your  memorialists  in  com- 
mon with  others  whose  business,  inclination,  or  interests 
may  lead  them  to  this  place,  necessarily  exposed  to  ag- 
gressions, which  your  memorialists  cannot  believe  tlfo  U. 
States  will  ever  knowongly  permit  to  be  inflicted  on  heu 
citizens,  with  impunity,  m whatever  comitry  they  may  be 
located.  Particularly  will  this  exposure  be  found  in  go- 
vernments entirely  military  and  despotic;  and  hence  your 
hon.  body  will  see  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  adopting 
means  of  protection,  for  a place  so  commercially  impor- 
tant as  the  Havana,  and  one  which  at  times  contains  pro- 
bably as  many  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  as  any  other 
foreign  port  whatever. 

As  evidence  that  the  complaints  of  your  memorialists 
are  not  unfounded,  they  would  beg  leave  to  state,  that, 
among  other  and  not  unfrequent  instances,  an  American 
citizen,  while  in  die  pursuit  of  his  lawful  and  necessary- 
business,  was  most  ^severely  beaten  by  a common  soldier, 
without  warning  or  provocation;  and,  on  appeal  to  the 
American  consul  for  redress  and  protection,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  not  recognized  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
the  capacity  in  which  he  was  ostensibly  acting.  Although 
the  outrage  of  this  soldier  was  disavowed  by  his  superiors, 
on  application  of  the  person  aggrieved,  yet  vour  memori- 
alists cannot  believe,  tiiat  it  is  either  the  intention  or  wM 
of  the  United  States,  to  subject  a citizen  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  uncertain  and  unusual  method  of  a person- 
al petition  to  a foreign  power  for  protection,  in  this  or 
other  similar  cases. 

These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  two  foreign 
powers  already  possess  the  privileges  desired  by  Ameri- 
cans,, justify  your  memorialists  in  requesting  tiiat  the  U. 
States  will  either  appoint  a consul  at  the  Havana,  w/u> 
•will  be  recognized  as  such,  : with  full  powers,  or  adopt 
other  measures  which,  their  v isdom  may  dictate,  for  such 
security  to  her  citizens,  of  life  and  property,  as  they  havq 
a right  to  expect  and  die  government  the  pow  er  to  en- 
force. 

JOS.  GOSOLVE,  Chairman. 

Bex/.  Evaxs,  Secretary. 

pClpGen.  Vives,  on  the  fact  being  represented  to  him, 
took  the  most  prompt  measures  to  discover  and  punish  the 
pen  cils  concerned  in  the  aggression  complained  of,  and 
sent  the  following  note  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  which  preferred  it — 

To  Jos.  Gosolve  and  Uenj.  Evans,  esquires. 

Ha vaxa,  14th  Feb.  1827. 

Gentlemen :• — I feel  it  my  duty  to  demonstrate  to  the 
citizens  of  a friendly  republic,  who  will  always  meet,  in 
the  authorities  of  this  island,  that  protection  dictated  by 
our  just  and  wholesome  laws,  particularly  recommended 
to  be  put  in  strict  execution  by  my  august  sovereign, 
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whose  sole  wish  is,  to  have  administered  strict  and  unbi- 
assed justice  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  and  the  security 
of  the  persons  and  properties  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
friendly  powers,  with  whom  he  maintains  friendly  rela- 
tions, tending  to  the  common  and  reciprocal  benefit  of 
both  parties. 

In  communicating  my  ideas  to  you,  I cannot  let  pass  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  U.  States  my  gratitude  for  the  friendly  recep- 
tion and  attention  I received  while  I resided  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  so  doing  I perform  a pleasing  duty. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  high  consideration  and  re- 
pect.  I have  the  honor  to  be, 

FRANCISCO  DE  VI YES. 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following^com- 
Jmunication: 

Treasury  department , Febimary  24,  1827. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  three  state- 
ments marked  A B C,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  pursuant  to  the  7 th  section  of 
the  act  of  April  2,  1792,  entitled  an  act  establishing  a 
mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  These 
statements  contain  all  the  information  relative  to  the 
transactions  of  the  mint,  which  the  settlements  made  at 
the  treasury  affords.  I have  the  honor,  &c. 

RICHARD  RUSH. 

Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  speaker  of  the  > 
house  of  representatives.'  3 

By  statement  A,  it  appears  that  of  gold  eoiu 
made  at  the  mint  from  the  1st  January  to 
the  31st  December,  1826,  there  were 
18,069  half  eagles.  • 

7,602  quarter  ditto,  amounting  to  $92,245  00 
And  during  the  same  period  were  made  of 
silver  com  4.004,180  half  dollars,  amount- 
ing to  ' 2,002,090  00 

By  statement  B,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  cents  deposited  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
mint  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1826,  is  17,161  00 

Bv  statement  C,  shows  that  the  value  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  coins,  made  at  the 
mint  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
stitution to  31st  December,  1825,  is  25,390,966  96 


Total  value  of  gold,  silver  and  coppers 

coins  made  at  the  mint  from  its  com-  V $27,502,462  96 
mencementto  31st  December,  1826.  3 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

House  of  representatives , Feb.  13,  1827. 
The  lion.  Richard  Rush, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sir:  Numerous  applications  are  made  to  me  to  know 
whether  a report  on  the  mulberry  and  silk  worm,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  silk,  called  for  by  a resolution 
of  the  last  session  of  congress,  has  been  made,  and  if  not, 
whether  it  may  be  expected  at  the  present  session : Mav 
I ask  the  favor  of  a note  in  reply,  with  leave  to  communi- 
cate it  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject? 

■\Vith  the  most  perfect  respect,  I am  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, CHARLES  MINER. 

Treasury  department,  February  19,  1827. 

Sir:  I received,  on  Saturday,  your  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  and  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  it,  that  the  report  on 
the  resolution  of  last  May,  relative  to  the  culture  of  silk, 
will  not  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  congress.  The 
subject  commanded  my  particular,  and  early  attention, 
after  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  measures  were 
adopted  for  obtaining,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
on, but  also  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  such  infor- 
mation, in  the  form  of  publications  or  otherwise,  -as  might 
constitute  the  proper  materials  of  a report.  From  trie 
shortness  of  a recess,  the  returns  of  this  information  had 
not  even  come  in,  except,  in  part,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session;  and  further  information  may. 
still  he  expected.  The  task  of  having  the  whole  mass  di- 
gested. and  arranged  in  a proper  manner,  will  be  enter- 


ed upon  after  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  a hoPe 
is  entertained,  that  it  will  be  in  a state  to  be  presented  to 
congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  I deem- 
ed this  course  more  likely  to  meet  the  true  objects 
and  spirit  of  the  resolution,  than  if  a report  had  been  made 
hastily,  which,  from  the  scope  that  the  subject  was  found 
to  have,  could  only  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
requisite  fullness,  and  I feel  happy  in  believing,  from 
the  tenor  of  our  conversations,  that  you  will  feel  disposed 
to  view,  with  approbation,  the  course  adopted. 

I remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant^ 
RICHARD  RL  SH. 

The  hon.  Chas.  Miner. 

of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr  Orr  from  the  committee  on  expenditures  on  pub-' 
lie  buildings,  reported — 

That  the  accounts  of  the  commissioner  of  the  public 
buildings,  herewith  presented,  marked  B,  exhibit  a cor- 
rect statement  of  the  sums  of  money  appropriated  bv  the 
acts  of  20th  and  22d  May,  1820,  for  earn  ing  cn  the  work, 
and  defraying  the  expenses,  of  erecting  a penitentiary; 
erecting  a gaol  in  Alexandria;  repairing  the  gaol  in  Wash- 
ington; continuing  the.  work  at  the  capitol;  improving  the 
president’s  square;  fire  engines  and  hose;  together  with 
an  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1825; 
amounting;  in  all,  to  $173,993  67.  Said  account  also  ex- 
hibits a statement  of  the  sums  of  money  expended  in  pur- 
suance cf  said  appropriation,  amounting  to  92,782  dollars 
28  cents;  and  shows  that,  on  the  31st  day  of  December  last, 
an  unexpended  balance  remained  in  the  treasury  of 
$81,211  39,  and  $46  39  at  die  branch  bank  of  die  United 
States,  as  appears  from  letters  C and  D — in  all, 
$173,993  67. 

The  statement  of  die  paper  marked  A,  shows  the  sum? 
of  money  paid  to  architects;  and  to  superintendents  of  the 
different  branches  of  work  for  their  respective  annual  sala- 
ries; the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  artizans,  and  odier  laborers;  their  pay  per  dav, 
and  die  number  of  days’  work  performed  by  them,  during 
the  last  year;  the  sums  paid  for  materials,  and  die  quandty 
and  price  of  the  several  kinds  of  materials,  purchased. 

This  paper  also  exhibits  an  account  of  the  expenses  and, 
by  way  of  recapitulation,  states  that  the  sums  expended  in 
1826,  for  superintendence  and  for  labor,  materials,  incident- 
al expenses  in  carrying  outlie  work,  in  its  different  branch- 
es, at  the  capitol,  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  appro- 
priations, amounting,  in  all,  to  69,411  dollars  16  cents. 

The  estimate  of  last  year,  by  the  architect,  contemplat- 
ed finishing  the  south  section  of  the  wood  vaults:  this  has 
not  been  done,  as  no  steps  could  be  taken  towards  pre- 
paring materials  until  die  appropriation  was  made,  which 
was  not  done  until  the  22d  of  May,  1826;  so  dial  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  season  had  passed  by  before  this 
work  could  he  commenced. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  materials,  used  in  the  public 
buildings,  as  appears  from  die  commissioner’s  letter, 
marked  E.  in- the  last  year,  cost  about  the  average  price 
of  several  preceding  years.  Stone-cutters  and  carpen- 
ter’s wages  were  necessarily  raised,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  that  branch  of  labor;  the  other  branches  remain- 
ed stationary. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  artizans,  and  odier  per- 
sons so  employed,  are  industrious  and  faithful  in  the  exe- 
cution and  discharge  of  die  work  assigned  to  them; 
that  the  other  object  s,  as  aforesaid,  were  kept  within  die 
limits  of  their  respective  appropriations,  and  that  the  pro- 
j cress  of  the  several  improvements,  so  authorized  to  be 
done,  during  the  last  year,  is  iu  a great  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  as  much  doue  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. : # 

The  committee  further  report,  that  they  have  given  the 
[ accounts,  herewith  presented,  a careful  examination,  and, 
from  their  own  observation  and  information,  otherwise  re- 
ceived, induce  them  to  believe,  that  the  aforesaid  expendi- 
tures were  conformable  to  law,  with  a proper  intention  to 
economy  and  the  public  interest;  and  that  the  work  ap- 
j nears  to  be  v ell  executed,  both  in  regard  to  style  and  its 
character  for  durability  and  usefulness:  and  has  the  satrs- 
| faction  to  express  their  approbation,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  said  accounts  are  kept  by  die  commissioner  of  die, 
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public  buildings , and  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their 
entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  ability,  and  attention,  and  eco- 
nomy, in  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statements  accompanying 
the  foregoing  report,  it  appears. 

That  the  expenditures  on  the  capitol  during  the  year 

1826,  amounted  to • • -$69,411  16 

Divided  as  follows: 

Superintendence  and  labor -$46,603  07 

Materials 20,089  34 

Incidental  expenses 2,718  75 

$69,411  16 


That,  on  the.  1st,  January,  1826,  there  remained  of  ap- 
propriations previously  made $12,228  67 

That,  for  the  year  1826,  there  was 
appropriated— 

For  a penitentiary 47 ,000 

For  a gaol  in  Alexandria 10,000 

For  Hie  Washington  gaol 5,000 

For  the  capitol 100,000 

“For  the  president’s  square 5,865 

For  fire  engine  and  hose ,200 

Making  altogether $173,993  67 

That  there  has  been  expended — 

On  the  capitol $69,411  16 

On  the  capitol  square 5,583  67 

On  the  president’s  house. 248  54 

On  the  president's  square 3,901  31 

On  the  penitentiary .8,320  20 

On  the  Alexandria  gaol 500  00 

On  the  Washington  gaol 3,136  88 

On  footways 1,480  78 

On  fire  engine  and  hose 169  14 

$91,782  28 


Leaving  for  the  year  1827. $81,211  39 


MISSOURI  AND  MEXICO. 

The  following  letters  are  copied  from  the  “Missouri 
Intelligencer,”  of  the  19th  ult.  and  have  already  subjected 
Mr.  Benton  to  very  severe  censures  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers. The  transaction,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in 
itself,  has  an  extraordinary  character,  bearing  that  of  offi- 
cial communications  between  a senator  of  the  U.  States 
and  a foreign  agent,  on  matters  of  national  concern. 

Senate  chamber,  Jan.  12,  1827. 

Sir: — I enclose  you  the  translation  of  a letter  received 
from  the  Mexican  minister  here,  the  contents  of  which 
are  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  one  from  me,  in  yvhich  I claimed  indem- 
nity—and  used  such  arguments  as  I was  master  of  to  ob- 
tain it — for  some  of  our  citizens  who  had  been  plundered 
by  Indians  on  the  Mexican  territory'.  From  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  answer,  it  is  probable  that  this  subject  will  be 
arranged  by  negotiation  between  the  two  governments, 
and,  in  conformity  w ith  the  minister’s  request,  it  will  be 
proper  that  all  the  claims  should  be  foryvardcd;  for  which 
purpose,  and  giving  notice  to  the  claimants,  I send  you 
the  accompanying  translation,  of  the  Mexican  minister’s 
letter.  Y ours,  respectfully, 

T.  H.  BENTON. 

Washington,  Jan.  8,  1827. 

Sir: — I have  received  your  letter  cf  the  3d  inst.  yvith 
e.»e  uv.oinj)anying  papers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
from  my  jv^vernment  indemnification  for  American  citi- 
zens who  bu  been  robbed  on  the  Mexican  territory, 
w rule  carrying  cm  a lawful  commerce.  Although,  in  my 
opinion,  no  government  is  bound  in  justice  to  make  such 
indemnification,  even  though  the  robbery'  should  be  com- 
mitted by  its  own  citizens,  the  example  which  you  cite 
m<\  of  w hat  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
done  for  Mexican  citizens,  yvill  be  a reason  that  the  go- 
vernment ol  Mexico,  in  a spirit  of  just  reciprocity,  should 
do  the  same  yvith  American  citizens,  who  may  find  them- 
selves under  the  like  circumstances. 

In  order  that  my  government  may  decide  according  to 
your  request,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  the 
•goodness  to  inform  me  yvhether  these  indemnities  to  Mexi- 
can citizens,  which  you  cite  to  me,  yvere  authorized  by  act 
ot  congress.  1 his  cjmnnstar.ee  is  very  material,  because. 


the  amount  which  my  government  might  apply  to  this  ob- 
ject, might  be  such  that  it  w ould  not  come  within  the 
power  of  the  president  to  settle  it,  considering  the  large 
number  of  Americans  yvho  go  into  New  Mexico  and  other 
interior  states. 

I would  likewise  desire  to  knoyv  the  number  of  indem- 
nities made  by  the  American  government  to  Mexican  ci- 
tizens, and  the  amount  paid  to  Don  Simon  de  Escudero. 

Your  candor,  sir,  yvill  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to 
establish  a true  reciprocity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  traffic,  or  the  capi- 
tals employed  in  it,  should  approximate;  all  w hich  should 
form  materials  for  a convention  between  the  tw  o govern- 
ments. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PABLO  OBREGOX. 

Mr.  Thomas  II.  Benton, 

Senator  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  S.  of  North 
America , Washington  city. 

The  preceding  correspondence  has  caused  a fresh  pub- 
lication ot  the  following  extract  from  a layv  of  the  United 
States,  passed  30th  June,  1799. 

“That  if  any  person,  being  a citizen  of  the  U.  States, 
whether  he  be  actually  resident  or  abiding  within  the  U. 
States,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  shall,  without  the  per- 
mission or  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directly  or  indirectly,  commence,  or  carry  on,  any 
verbal  or  written  correspondence  or  intercourse  yvith  any 
toreign  government,  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with 
an  intent  to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  fo- 
reign  government,  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  re- 
lation to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the  U.  States, 
or  defeat  the  measures'  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  or  ii  any  person,  being  a citizen  of,  or  resident 
yvithin  the  United  States,  and  not  duly  authorized,  shall 
counsel,  advise,  aid  or  assist  in  any  such  correspondence, 
with  intent,  as  aforeraid,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  guil- 
ty ot  a high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shaft 
be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  during  a term  not  less  six  months, 
nor  exceeding  three  years:  Provided  always.  That  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abridge 
the  right  of  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
ply,  by  themselves,  or  their  law  ful  agents,  to  any  foreign 
government,  or  their  agents  thereof,  for  the  redress  of 
any  injuries  in  relation  to  persons  or  property  which  such 
individual  m^iy  have  sustained  from  such  government,  qe. 
any  pf  its  agents,  citizens  or  subjects.  ” 

IC-P*  We  well  recollect  the  occurrence  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding more  especially  related,  and  which,  perhaps,  caus- 
ed the  passage  of  the  act,  and  had  some  personal  know- 
ledge of,  or  acquaintance  yvith,  the  gentleman  referred  to 
—Dr.  George  Logan,  of  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia, 
who  yvent  to  France  in  the  summer  of  179 8,  as  a '■'•private 
citizen  ot  tne  United  States”— not  “at  the  direction,  or 
the  request,  or  on  the  advice  of  any  person  whatever” — 
but  “for  his  own  pleasure,”  with  his  “oyvn  view's,”  and 
at  his  “oyvn  expense,”  with  a hope  of  removing  some  of 
the  difficulties  then  existing  betw  een  France  and  the  Uni , 
ted  States,  as  he  says  in  his  address  to  the  “citizens  of  the 
United  States,”  dated  Jan.  2,  1799.  He  further  says,  “I 
did  not  go,  or  act,  as  the  agent,  official  or  unofficial,  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  whatever” — “I  ney'er  convers- 
ed w ith  any  person  in  France  in  their  official  capacity, 
or  as  being  in  any  public  capacity  myself.”  His  period 
oi  service  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  yve  believe, 
had  terminated  on  the  3rd  of  March  1798,  and  he  was 
a private  citizen.  The  yvriter  of  this  was  then  young  and 
ardent— he  did  not  think  that  Doctor  Logan' meant 
committed  yvrong;  his  object  was  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween the  tw'o  countries,  ifpossible,  yvhich  is  not  yet  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sinful  or  treasonable,  though  many 
thought  atthe  time  [unquestioned  “democrats”  of  that 
day]  that  he  himself  had  attached  rather  too  much  impor- 
tance to  his  own  private  journey  to  France,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  might  be  mentioned.  We  are  quite  as  yvillir.g 
to  believe  that  senator  Benton  did  not  contemplate  a yvrong 
in  his  correspondence  w ith  Mr.  Obreon,  yvhile  yve  suppo;e 
that  his  object  would  have  been  better  obtained  through  a 
resolution  proposed  to  the  senate,  requiring  information, 
of  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  subject  that  interested  him 
and  Missouri,  or  directing  the  opening  of  a regular*  ami 
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really  official  correspondence  respecting  it,  and,  while  we 
admit  this,  (which  we  do  with  all  frankness  and  sincerity), 
we  must  he  allowed  to  express  a desire  that,  as  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  senator  from  Missouri  is  the  first  ot  the 
kind,  it  may  also  be  the  last.  The  practice  of  it  would  be 
full  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

British  navy.  Distribution  of  force  on  foreign  ser- 
vice— 

The  following  statement  of  the  naval  force  employed 
on  foreign  stations,  may  not  be  unacceptable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment:* — 

Mediterranean — Revenge, 74,  (sir  Harry  Neale),  Cam- 
brian, Glasgow,  Seringapatam,  Dryad,  Ariadne  and  Tal- 
bot, frigates;  Alacrity,  Brisk,  Oamelion,  Chanticleer, 
Gannet,  Jasper,  Medina,  Parthian,  Pelorus,  Philomel, 
Pelican,  Raleigh,  Rose,  Zabra,  and  Weazle,  sloops  and 
brigs;  Mastiff,  surveying-vessel. 

Lisbon — Spartiale,  74,  (vice-admiral  lord  Amelius 
Beauclerk);  Ocean,  74;  Wellesley,  74;  Windsor  Castle, 
74;  Melville,  74;  Albion,  74;  Genoa,  74;  Gloucester,  74; 
Romney  and  Pry  a mu  s frigates. 

Jit  Oporto — Galatea,  42;  Dispatch,  18;  Plumber,  10; 
Reynard,  10. 

Last  Indies — Java,  (rear  admiral  Gage),  Boadicia, 
Athol,  Success,  Tamar  and  Rainbow  frigates,  Champion, 
Cyrene,  Hind,  Larne,  Martin,  Ply,  Pandora  and  Slanoy 
sloops. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Owen  Glendower,  (commodore 
Christian),  Samarang,  Sparrow-hawk,  Helicon. 

West  Indies*— Isis,  (vice-admiral  sir  Lawrence  Halsted), 
Aurora,  Druid,  Rattlesnake,  Tweed,  and  Valorous  fri- 
gates; Beaver,  Britornart,  Bustard,  Espeigle,  Ferret,  Har- 
lequin, Primrose,  Pylades  and  Seylla,  brigs  and  sloops; 
Kangaroo,  surveying-vessel. 

South  America — Ganges,  60,  (rear-admiral  sir  Robert, 
W.  Otway);  Cambridge,  80;  Warspite,  74;  Blanche,  Doris 
Forte,  Mersey,  Ranger  and  Vclage  frigates;  Eclair,  Jas- 
seur  and  Heron  sloops;  Blossom,  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
surveying- vessels. 

JVorth  America — Jupiter,  50,  (rear-admiral  Willough- 
by Lake);  Niemen,  Orestes,  Dotterell  and  Grasshopper 
sloops;  Contest,  gun-brig. 

Coast  of  Africa — Maidstose,  42,  (commodore  Charles 
Bullen);  North  Star,  23;  Redwing  and  Esk,  sloops;  and 
Conflict,  gun-brig. 

The  number  of  officers  of  the  British  navy  promoted 
from  the  1st  January,  1826,  to  the^SOth  December,  was  as 
follows; — 17  captains,  59  commanders,  152  lieutenants,  14 
masters,  6 surgeons,  32  assistant-surgeons,  4 pursers;  13 
field  officers  ot  marines,  44  captains,  and  6 second  lieuten- 
ants of  that  corps. 

Tits  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  conclud- 
ed an-  arduous  and  important  session  of  ten  weeks,  on- 
Friday  the  16th  inst.  Nearly  eighty  cases,  some  of  them 
of  deep  and  delicate  interest,  and  of  high  consequence, 
have  been  decided — on  some  of  which  the  court  was  not 
unanimous,  which  also  caused  much  extra  labour  to  the 
judges,  and  loss  of  time  to  the  business  in  general.  The 
most  gratifying  testimony  is  borne,  ot  their  sedulous  at- 
tention to  tile  great  matters  submitted  to  them. 

Colonization.  The  following  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state 
of  keuiucky: 

Resolved,  &c.  That  they  view  with  deep  and  friend- 
ly interest  the  exertions  of  the  American  colonization  so- 
eieV\  in  establishing  an  asylum  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for 
the  free  people  of  color  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
senators  and  representatives  in  congress  from  this  state 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  lacilitate  the  removal  of  such' free  persons  of  color  as 
may  desire  to  emigrate  from  the  United  States  to  the  co- 
lony, and  to  ensure  to  them  the  protection  and  patronage 
0f  the  general  government,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible 
w i’h  the  safety  of  the  United  States.” 

Scrxoois  in  Massachusetts.  The  committee  of  the 
legislature  on  education,  lias  reported  an  abstract  of  the 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  schodls,  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  March  last.  Of  the  302  towns  in  the  common- 
weal di,  returns  have  been  made  from  21 1.  and  from- th  t'- 


other 88  no  returns  have  been  received.  The  sums  rais- 
ed annually,  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  these  214 
towns  amount  to  $226,220.  This  sum  is  expended  in 
1726  school  districts. 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  public  schools  h% 
these  towns  is  as  follows: 

Under  7 years  of  age 
From  7 to  14  years 
Over  14  years 

Males 
Females 


17,334 

16,736 

29,160 

25,133 

15,973 

12,900 

62,367 

54,769 

54,769 

117,126 

Total 

The  number  of  private  schools  and  academies  in  the 
same  towns  is  952,  in  which  the  estimated  number  of  pu- 
pils is  55,083,  and  the  estimated  annual  amount  of  tuition 
tees  $192,455. 

The  number  returned  of  children  from  7 to  16  years 
of  age,  who  do  not  goto  school,  is  2914 — of  children  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  want  of  books,  317 — and  of  per- 
sons over  14  years  ot  age,  unable  to  read,  530. 

Lafayette.  A letter  from  general  Lafayette,  under 
date  of  Dec.  29,  to  his  friend  in  New  York  says: — 

It  is  probable  you  have  noticed  in  the  papers  a letter 
a Philadelphia  gentleman  very  kindly  intended  in-* 
deed;  where,  among  some  trifling  inaccuracies,  there  is 
an  allusion  in  which  he  is  totally  mistaken.  He  has  been 
made  to  believe  I was  annoyed  with  peculiar  applications 
from  American  travellers;  is  no  such  thing.  Happy  I 
would  be  to  oblige  any  of  them;  but  I have  not  been  call- 
ed upon  in  that  way.  Several  visits  it  has  proved  our  goerd 
fortune  to  receive,  although,  to  our  great  regret,  we 
have  been  sometimes  very  improperly  complimented 
out  of  that  gratification,  the  -greatest  we  can  enjoy  in  our 
rural  abode. 

Every  American  friendly  call  we  consider  as  the  most 
pleasing  obligation  conferred  upon  us,  and  it  is  welcomed 
on  my  part,  as  *****  * may  tell  you,  by  the  free 
omission  of  any  sort  of  ceremory  in  my  usual  habits  of 
life.”  

Juggernaut.  At  the  festival  of  Juggernaut,  in  1 825,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  was  to  be  250,000.  Twenty  thousand 
of  these  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  either  at  the  festi- 
val, or  on  their  return,  Air.  Sutton  of  Cuttack  writes, 
that  last  year,  [1825],  on  an  extent  of  ground  less  than 
two  acres,  he  saw  90  dead  bodies,  and  in  another  place 
145,  all  putrifying. 

The  attendance  in  July  last  was  small  compared  with., 
the  former  year. 

The  image  of  the  idol  is  60.  feet  high,  stretching  up  in  a 
conical  form,  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  image 
has  a large  black  face,  with  enormous  eyes,  and  a large 
red  mouth,  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  The  image  is  de- 
corated with  gay  woollen  clothes  of  different  colors,  and 
is  moved  on  a ponderous  car  with  heavy  wheels,  the 
spokes  of  which  extend  beyond  the  felloes  for  the  purpose 
ot  more  effectually  crushing  and  mutilating  the  bodies  of 
die  victims.  Chris.  Reg. 

[What  is  the  amount  of  the  “victims”  which  are  every 
year  offered  in  Christian  countries,  to  pay  tythes  and  tax- 
es and  rates  for  the  support  of  established  priesthoods,  of 
different  sects?  What  the  sum  of  die  want  of  comfort  ih 
adversity,  or  relief  in  sickness,  because  of  the  drains  for  die 
support  of  a dignified  clergy?  Every  country  ->’*]ch  has 
an  established  religion  has  its]  “Juggernaut'*  "ho 


have  “victims. 


Honduras,  one  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  ol 
Mexico,  carries  on  a large  commerce.  During  the  year 
IS 24,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
£392,664.  Great  Britain,  however,  has  had  the  chiel  part 
of  the  trade  of  this  province.  During  the  three  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  30th  Sept,  last,  the  total  exports  were 
£54:3,085  sterling,  and  imports  £483,882.  Seventy-five 
vessels  entered  during  the  period,  viz.  53  Bridshot  11,779 
tons,  and  22  American  of  2,762  do. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  mahogany,  dye  woods, 
indigo,  some  cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  cedar  and  tortoise 
shell. 
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gt3=>We  now  publish  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives  on  the  president’s  message, 
relative  to  the  dispute  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
state  of  Georgia,  and  shall,  in  our  next,  give  that  of  the 
committee  of  the  senate.  These  tilings  are  not  imme- 
diately important,  but  they  relate  to  an  affair  which  ought 
to  be  * universally  understood,  and  fire  needful  for  refer- 
ence. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  a considerable  quantity  of  interesting  statistical  and 
other  scrips,  which  establish  particulars  and  dates,  kc. 
of  much  general  utility. 

“Free  trade!”  Certain  persons  in  England,  for 
shipping  machinery  to  France,  were  lately  arrested  and 
dealt  with  “according  to  law;”  and  measures  were 
taking  to  render  the  laws  relating  thereto  more  certain 
and  severe  than  they  are!  So  muck  for  “free  trade.” 
But  Britain  may  as  well  attempt  to  arrest  the  courses 
of  the  planets,  as  to  stop  the  spread  of  scientific  power , 
unless  by  plunging  nations  in  war,  and  so  diverting 
personsand  capital  from  acquiringit.  It  will  rest  where 
subsistence  is  the  cheapest,  if  property  is  secure,  though 
supported  in  Britain  by  laws  the  most  rigid  and  pri- 
vations the  most  terrible.  And,  if  the  French  cannot 
make  machinery  for  themselves,  let  them  apply  to 
“Brother  Jonathan’s”  work-shops,  from  which  they 
will  be  gladly  furnished,  with  the  most  improved  ma- 
chines, and  some  too,  of  great  labor-saving  powers, 
which  “John  Bull”  has  not,  being  of  “brother  Jona- 
than’s” own  “new  contrivance.”  We  particularly 
allude  to  Brewster’s  wool-spinning  machine  and 
speeder,  and  the  power-loom  for  weaving  wide  cloths. 
But  Britain  chiefly  supports  her  supremacy,  at  pre- 
sent, in  manufactures,  by  the  starvalion  of  her  opera- 
tives. as  the  article  annexed  will  shew: 

On  the  9th  ult.  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
Mr.  Hume  presented  a petition,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings. 

“The  petition  was  brought  up  and  re^d.  It  wa9 
stated  to  be  “from  the  starving  weavers  of  Blackburn  j 
and  its  neighborhood.”  The  petitioners  stated  that 
they  and  their  families  had  not  for  the  two  last  years, 
been  able  to  procure  more  than  half  their  usual  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  that,  in  consequence  hundreds  of  their 
reives  and  children  had  actually  perished  from  leant.  At 
present  a weaver  could  earn  no  more  than  5s.  per 
week,  so  that,  allowing  two  working  persons  in  a fa- 
mily of  six,  they  couia  earn  no  more  than  ICs  per 
week,  even  if  they  worked  sixteen  hours  each  per 
day.  They  expressed  their  firm  conviction  that 
relief  could-nrot  De  afforded  by  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  sc  long  as  there  existed  such  enormous  es- 
tablishments— such  useless  places — such  unmerited 
pensions  and  sinecures — such  enormous  church  reve- 
nues, so  grossly  misapplied— and  such  general  abuses 
in  every  department  of  the  state;  that  in  order  to  bring 
about  a revision  of  these  abuses,  a reform  in  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament  was  absolutely  necessary. 
They  prayed  that  parliament  would  seriously  consi- 
der of  some  means  of  remedying  these  evils,  and 
thereby  preventing  that  awful  crisis  which  was  other- 
wise unavoidable;  the  petitioners  went  on  to  state 
that  there  was  a point  at  which  submission  became  no 
longer  a duly,  and  at  that  point  they  had  now  unfor- 
tunately arrived;  and  concluded,  by  expressing  a 
hope,  that  a standing  army  might  no  longer  be  kept 
up  to  Diurder  the  people;  that  all  useless  pensions 
,ADd  places  might  be  abolished;  that  parliamentary 
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reform  and  election  by  ballot  might  be  carried,  and 
that  they  might  begin  the  glorious  work  by  a repeal 
of  the  corn  law‘3.  The  petition  wa3  read  and  order- 
ed to  be  printed* 

[The  preceding  is,  probably,  a little  embellished — 
but  some  of  our  personal  friends,  who  have  seen 
andjPbserved  for  themselves  the  state  of  the  labor- 
ing/poor in  England,  have  described  it  to  us  as  so 
wretched,  that  they  feared  their  own  veracity  might 
be  questioned  whenever  they  detailed  the  things 
which  they  had  seen.] 

Colonial  Trade.  It  is  rmw-stated  that  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  an  adjustment  of  our  differences 
with  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  colonial  trade.  The 
‘free  trade ” statesmen  of  that  country  will  have  a moiw- 
poly  of  it,  to  benefit  their  own  navigation.  We  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  this;  hut  will  apply  to  it  the  restric- 
tion with  which  we  are  restricted.  It  will,  in  the  progress 
of  it,  make  very  little  difference  to  us — articles  desired  of 
us  will  be  obtained  as  heretofore,  and  must  be  paid  for  as 
usual;  they  will,  however,  be  obtained  through  new  chan- 
nels,* and  an  indirect  trade  will  take  the  place  of  a direct 
one.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  congress  had  not 
time  to  act  upon  the  subject  at  the  long  session  and 
■would  not  act  at  the  last. 

The  following  article  on  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  her  \\  est  Indies,  is  taken  from  a London  paper  call- 
ed “John  Bull” 

Great  Britain  is  now  what  Spain  was;  she  is  Great  Bri- 
tain with  the  Indies.  How  long  she  may  be  so  depends 
on  her  policy. 

I do, not  know  what  surplus  property  was  femitted  in 
130  years  to  old  Spain  from  her  colonies;  but  I know  from 
official  documents,  that  from  the  year  1697  to  the  year 
1824,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  from  the  despis- 
ed West  India  colonies,  have  amounted  to  £183,136,965, 
nearly  200,000,000  sterling.  (See  Moreau’s  chart  from 
official  records  J. — 'These  two  hundred  millions  became 
British  capital,  invigorated  the  industry  of  Britain,  pro- 
moted her  agriculture  and  her  manufactures,  and  contri- 
■ buted  to  rear  that  navy  which  has  been  our  bulwark, 
i There  are  other  enemies  of  a country  than  its  external 
foes.  W e may  be  deprived  of  these  colonies,  producing 
so  much  wealth,  by  pseudo  philanthropy  and  fanaticism. 
Who  called  Hayti  into  existence,  to  the  loss  of  France  of 
nearly  the  profits  we  have  enjoyed,  and  may  for  a season 
enjoy,  from  Jamaica  and  our  own  Antilles?— Les  amis  des 


*Mr.  Johnston,  of  the  senate,  speaking  on  the  subject 
said — • 

In  the  course  of  another  year  this  entire  interdict  will 
effect  an  important  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the 
lake  country,  and  will  be  attended  with  effects  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country. 

As  soon  as  the  prohibition  takes  effect,  and  the  canal 
from  Oswego  to  the  New  York  canal  opens  the  commu- 
nication from  lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson,  all  the  trade  of 
that  country  will  take  the  direction  of  New  York;  we 
shall  bring  all  our  productions  within  the  sphere  of  our 
commerce,  and  concentrate  it  in  the  great  northern  em- 
porium. Even  when  the  interdict  is  removed,  we  shall 
find  canals  more  safe  than  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  expense  less;  and  the  route  to  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies  shorter;  a more  steady  and  ample 
market;  and  a cheaper  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the 
interior.  We  have  been  heretofore  induced  to  give  great 
importance  to  the  right  to  navigate  that  river;  but,  if  the 
hopes  now  created  by  the  canals  in  operation  are-  re- 
alized, it  will  equally  comport  with  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  protection  of  our  own  institutions,  by  draw- 
ing our  productions  into  our  own  channels,  and  holding 
a*  command  our  own  resource's. 
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JYoirs — Where  are  the  sailors  of  France  now?  Where 
her  commercial  and  naval  marines?' 

In  the  7th  letter  of  “a  Dominican  Planter,”  in  the 
JVeiv  Times  some  months  ago,  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statement  of  the  actual  productiveness  of 
the  West  Indies  under  the  present  system,  compared 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Hayti.  I would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  it. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1 82-5,  were 
£48,030,036;  divided  by  a population  of  20  millions,  give 
about  £2  10s  per  head. 

The  exports  from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  in 
1825,  in  British  ships,  were  £8,655,538;  divided  by  the 
slave  population,  755,000,  about  £11  10s;  per  head. 

In  1789,  the  exports  from  St.  Domingo,  to  France,  were 
7,711, 052£  sterling;  the  population  was  then  467,485 
in  French  St.  Domingo — nearly  £17  per  head. 

The  exports  from  Hayti  produced  by  her  free  population 
in,  1822,  is  about  1,703,729£  with  a free  population,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  part  of  900,000,  about  l£  perhead. — 
I dr3  The  Baltimore *f  American”  says' — The  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to 
American  property  coming  from  the  British  West  Indies 
in  British  vessels,  has  be<a  politely  handed  to  us  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Treasury  department,  March  2Gth,  1827. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  was  laid  before  the 
president,  and  has  received  from  him  every  consideration. 

You  are  altogether  right  in  supposing  that  there  exists 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  every  dis- 
position to  mitigate  the  operation  of  restrictive  measures 
on  innocent  and  unintentional  transgressions  of  the  law. 
The  proclamation  of  the  17th  of  this  month  w as  issued, 
in  necessary  compliance  with  the  act  of  congress  which 
directed  it  to  be  issued;  and  the  circular  instructions  from 
this  department  which  followed  the  proclamation,  went 
as  iar  in  softening  its  operation  in  the  first  instance  as  it 
was  thought  the  law  w ould  warrant.  It  follows,  hence, 
that  your  suggestion  that  the  instructions  may  be  modified 
in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  into  our  ports  American 
property  in  British  vessels,  coming  from  the  interdicted 
ports,  cannot  be  acceded  to,  whatever  wishes  might  exist 
upon  the  occasion;  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  of  the  ISth 
fit  April,  181 85.  being  too  broad  and  unequivocal  to  justi- 
fy it.  How  far  American  property,  so  arriving,  may  or 
may  not  become  the  subject  of  the  remitting  pow  er, 
vested  in  the  proper  branch  of  the  government,  after  the 
penalties  of  the  law  shall  have  duly  attached  to  it,  is  a 
point  that  can  in  no  case  be  determined  before  hanfl. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Richard  Rush. 

The  hon.  Jno.  Barney,  Baltimore , Md. 

The  Tea  case.  By  the  late  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  it  is  determined,  that  the  immense  amount  of  teas 
imported  by  E.  Thompson,  and  by  him  improperly  ob- 
tained from  the  custom  house,  and  which  afterwards  pas- 
sed into  the  hands  of  bona  fide  purchasers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  are  not  in  their 
hands  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  but  ought  to  be  re- 
stored. 

Public  works.  The  secretary  of  war  and  the  navy 
have  lately  been  on  a visit  of  duty  to  inspect  the 
works  going  on  for  the  defence  of  the  Chesapeake, 
&c.  The  late  site  of  fori  Nelson,  in  the  harbor  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  selected  as  the  ground  on  which 
to  erect  the  new  naval  hospital. 

Cotton  and  sugar.  A late  Alabama  paper  gives 
the  following  “comparative  productiveness  of  a su- 
gar plantation  in  Louisiana  and  a cotton  plantation 
in  Alabama.” 

We  collect  the  following  facts  from  the  Lafoureh 
Gazette.  As  a general  rule,  the  sugar  raised  on  a 
plantation,  is  considered  a clear  profit  to  the  cultiva- 
tor. The  molasses,  &c.  defray  all  the  expenses.  A 
gentleman  on  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  who  had  125 
arpents  of  cane  in  cultivation,  and  employed  25 
hands,  made  last  year  130  hogsheads  of  sugar,  each 
weighing  about  1,200  lbs— the  market  price  of  which 
at  7 cents  per  lb.  is  $10,920! 


“Another  person  who  had  10*  arpents  in  cultiva- 
tion, with  3 hands,  realized  $2,304  being  $768  to 
each  hand.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Alabama,  Say  one  hand  will 
cultivate  seven  acres  of  cotton  at  the  average  rate  of 
800  lbs.  per  acre,  this  at  2 cents  per  lb,*  will  amount 
to  $112 — difference  in  favor  of  the  sugar  planter 
$656.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  we  are  here  mewed 
up  in  a corner,  which  prevents  us  from  getting  our 
produce  to  market,  in  any  thing  like  a reasonable 
time. 

N.  B.  The  French  arpent  is  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lith  acre;  beiDg  as  19  to  16. 

Flax  is  received  from  the  farmer,  after  the  seed 
is  taken  off,  and  without  any  other  preparation  at  lo 
dollars  per  ton,  at  the  establishment  for  dressing  it 
on  the  Hudson.  At  this  rate,  it  is  stated  a net  pro- 
fit of  from  12  to  IS  dollars  may  be  derived  from  an 
acre  of  land,  which  is  thought  to  be  a good  cultiva- 
tion: but  how  does  it  compare  with  that  of  sugar,  as 
shewn  above? 

Woollens.  Amount  of  woollens  sent  from  Leeds 
alone  to  the  United  States  of  America  on  BRITISH 
ACCOUNT,  during  the  last  four  years:  In  1323, 
1.320, 0U0;  in  1824,  1 390,000;  in  1825,  1.380,000;  in 
1826, 1.320,000,  (about  1,500,000  dollars  a year.) 

[That  is — our  own  merchants  would  Dot  purchase 
because  of  bad  prospects  of  profit,  and  so  the  Bri- 
tish owners  sent  the  goods  on  their  own  account,  to 
force  a consumption  of  them,  and  so  get  off  their 
refuse  stock,  or  reduce  the  excessive  amount  of  it. 
It  is  by  such  proceedings  that  we  suffer;  for  they 
cause  irregularity  in  the  market,  aria'  produce  general 
stagnations  of  business,  though  the  goods  forced  upon 
us  are  of  no  very  great  value  in  themselves.] 

Maryland  cotton.  The  culture  of  cotton  in  thi3 
state,  particularly  east  of  the  Chesapeake,  appears 
by  a statement  in  the  American  Farmer,  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  great  increase.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Muse, 
of  Dorchester  county,  raised  a considerable  crop  last 
year — and  that  it  yielded  one- third  clean  cotton — - 
whereas  one-fourth  has  been  common  in  southern 
states.  A gentleman  of  that  peninsula,  (Northamp- 
ton, Ya.)  had,  at  11  cents  a pound,  $300  worth,  from 
30  acres. 

[Speed  the  spindles  and  the  looms! — 150,000  of  the 
bales  of  cotton  which  we  send  to  a bad  market  in 
England,  must  be  sent  to  a good  one  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  in  cloths.] 

Gen.  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  partook  of  a public 
dinner  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Stewart's  ho- 
tel, the  mayor  of  the  city  presiding;  and  at  Harris- 
burg, on  the  14th,  he  also  attended  one  at  Eberman’s. 
many  members  of  the  legislature,  gov.  Shulze,  gen. 
Barnard  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  being  pre- 
sent. He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  16th.  Gene- 
ral Carroll  was  born  near  Pittsburg.  A sword  has 
been  voted  to  him  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Commodore  Porter.  Letters  from  Havana,  re- 
ceived at  New  York,  mention  that  the  Spaniards 
were  very  much  exasperated  at  com.  Porter’s  being 
allowed  to  make  a harbour  at  jKey  West.  Ibe  letter 
also  states  that  the  commodore  had  been  sick  but 
was  then  convalescent. 

[We  have  for  some  time  apprehended  that  such  a 
complaint  would  be  preferred.  If,  as  has  been  of- 
tentimes stated,  he  was  not  blockaded,  if  be  could  get 
out  when  he  pleased,  t/bis  smaller  vessels,  fitted  and 
supplied  at  Key  West,  went  out  and  cruised  on  the 
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coast  of  Cviba,  and  returned  to  do  recruited  and  **e- 
freshed  at  will— it  is  time  that  the  “procedure  was 
corrected.”  We  certainly  wish  that  Spain  was  forc- 
ed into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of 
the  new  republics,  and  believe  that  she  deserves  to 
be  punished  for  her  obstinacy?  but  when  we  act  for 
that  issue,  the  act  must  be  our  oion-—  not  that  a foreign 
officer— who,  however  faithfully  he  may  serve  the 
couatry  of  his  adoption,  cannot  have  any  right  to  in- 
volve us  in  his  quarrel,  by  transgressions  of  establish 
ed  law.  Would  it  be  allowed  to  the  commodore  to 
rendezvous  thus  at  New  York,  and  send  his  vessels 
thence,  to  cruize  for  and  capture  Spanish  vessels, 
within  70  or  80  miles  of  our  coast,  and  to  return  for 
shelter  and  supplies,  without  limit?  We  think  not. 
And  what  may  not  be  allowed  at  New  York  will  not 
be  permitted  at  Key  West.  If  he  is  blockaded,  and 
simply  seeking  securityt\ve  will  afford  it;  but  if  he 
maintains  a station  for  the  annoyance  of  his  enemy,  it 
will  not  be  suffered. 

The  New  Orleans  Daily  Advertiser,  of  the  5th  of 
Feb.  says — ‘‘We  have  conversed  with  capt.  Nichols, 
who  states  that  Porter’s  gun-brigs  sail  from  and  re- 
turn to  Key  West  at  pleasure,  as  there  are  six  chan- 
nels for  small  vessels,  between  the  reefs.  One  of 
the  brigs  alone,  had  taken  nine  vessels  from  the  Spa- 
niards within  two  or  three  weeks.  The  prize  goods 
are  easily  disposed  of  among  the  small  craft  plying 
among  the  keys  along  the  Florida  coast.  So  far 
from  com.  Porter  feeling  anywise  uneasy  in  his  pre 
sent  anchorage,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think 
it  the  best  possible  position  for  destroying  the  trade 
of  his  enemies.” 

Retirement.  The  following  is  as  well  fitted  to 
the  occasion,  as  any  thing  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
met  with,  and  our  friend,  Mr  Barnes,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  members  of  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. in  retiring  from  his  place  carries  with  him  an 
tmusual  degree  of  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  state,  because  of  the  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  liberality  which  he  exhibited 
while  a prominent  member  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

To  the  voters  of  Frederick  county . 

Gentlemen — Most  sensibly  do  I feel  the  obligations 
which  your  repeated  and  flattering  manifestations  of 
kindness  and  confidence  have  imposed  upqn  me; 
and  most  earnestly  have  I sought  to  discharge  my 
duty  in  such  manner  as  to  promote  your  interest  and 
prosperity.  That  I have  entirely  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering satisfaction,  I am  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect;  but  I trust  that,  however  deficient  I may 
have  been  in  judgment,  or  inefficient  in  the  prose- 
cution of  just  measures,  I cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  a premeditated  omission  of  duty.  Amidst  the 
multifarious  projects  which  are  annually  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  to  find  even  the  most  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive frequently  misjudging.  I,  therefore,  who 
make  no  higher  boast  than  an  honest  zeal  to  do  what 
my  conscience  and  feeble  judgment  approve,  have 
no  doubt  committed  many  errors.  “To  err  is  human; 
to  forgive  divine.” 

Having  had  the  honor  to  represent  you  in  the  le- 
gislature for  three  successive  years,  I now,  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  your  friendship,  which  lan- 
guage cannot  express,  retire  from  public  life.  To 
you  1 am  indebted  for  all  that  I have,  either  of  pub- 
lic character  or  private  fortune;  and  whatever  may 
be  my  future  destiny,  whether  adverse  or  prosper- 
ous, 1 shall  never  cease  to  remember  that  to  the  kind 
hospitality  and  liberal  feelings  of  the  citizens  of 
Frederick  county,  I never  appealed  in  vaia. 

I remain  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 
your  obedient  servant,  $a?*uel  Barnes. 

Frederick,  March  2 1 . 


Morgan’s  case.  In  the  house  of  assembly  of  NeW 
York,  on  the  17th  inst— 

A communication  was  received  from  the  governor,  in 
the  following  w'ords-— * 

To  the  honorable  the  assembly : 

Gentlemen: — -The  abduction  of  William  Morgan  being 
an  act  of  unprecedented  violence,  has  justly  excited  une- 
quivocal reprobation,  and  the  apprehensions  which  are 
entertained  of  his  fate,  have  produced  general  alarm  and 
anxiety.  Understanding  that  this  subject  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  your  honorable  body,  I have  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  you  all  the  information  in  my  power 
respecting  it;  and  tliis  I should  have  done  before,  had  I 
not  been  apprehensive  that  a premature  disclosure  might 
have  interfered  with  pending  investigations.  If  any  future 
intelligence  of  importance  shall  be  received,  I shall  not 
fail  to  communicate  it.  DE  WITT  CLINTON,. 

March  1 7th,  1827. 

Which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  who 
have  under  consideration  the  memorial  presented  on  this 
subject. 

[The  papers  put  into  the  possession  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  assembly,  do  hot  afford  any  proof  to  justify* 
the  recommendation  of  any  particular  measures  in  rel&=> 
tion  to  Morgan’s  case]. 

IdP’The  following  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Monroe  county,  New  York,  goes  to  shew  that  little  is  cerj 
tainly  known  of  Morgan  or  has  case.  The  jury,  it  is  3tat~ 
ed,  were  engaged  five  days  to  attain  knowledge  to  war=> 
rant  an  indictment,  without  success,  though  among  the* 
witnesses  before  them  were  members  of  the  Lewiston 
convention which  had  been  convened  for  investigating 
the  matter,  close  to  the  spot,  (Fort  Niagara),  at  which 
the  murder  of  Morgan  is  said  to  have  been  committed^ 
and  with  horrid  accounts  of  which  the  papers  have  been 
filled. 

Rochester , March  19.  Presentment  to  the  honorable! 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  county  of  Monroe 

The  grand  jurors  for  this  court  respectfully  present-** 

That,  having  it  in  special  charge  from  the  honorable 
court,  and  in  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  them 
as  a body  of  grand  inquest,  we  have  given  our  most  seri- 
ous and  industrious  investigation  to  the  subject  “of  the 
abduction  of  William  Morgan.  ” 

Not  having  any  presentment  or  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Jury,  wre  have  called  upon  individuals  composing  a 
committee  in  this  village,  appointed  by  our  citizens  to  in 
vestigate  this  unhappy  affair,  and  about  twenty  other  wit- 
nesses, for  such  testimony  as  they  might  have  in  their  po»  ; 
session,  to  aid  in  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  engaged  in  this  gross  violation 
and  outrage  of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  a citizen 
of  this  state. 

The  witnesses  have  generally  evinced  a disposition  to 
promote  the  investigation,  and  to  communicate  the  facta 
within  their  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  act  of  violence, 
but  which  appears  insufficient  to  the  jury  to  warrant  tho 
finding  of  bills  of  indictment  against  any  individual. 

Sufficient  circumstantial  evidence,  without  direct  testi- 
mony, has  been  afforded  the  jury  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
Morgan  was  conveyed  from  Canandaigua  through  this 
county,  on  the  Ridge  road;  but  to  what  place  of  destination 
and  by  whom  conveyed,  the  jury  have  not  sufficient  facta 
to  determine. 

Wc  commend  and  applaud  the  vigilance  of  the  commu« 
nity  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  discover  the  fate  of  this  un«* 
happy  man,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  guarantied  by 
the  free  constitution  of  our  country  to  every  citizen;  and 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  their  perseverance  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  will  eventually  develope  tlii* 
mysterious  transaction,  and  succeed  in  vindicating  die  vio- 
lated majesty  of  the  laws. 

Signed  “J.  Hawley,  Foreman,”  and  19  others. 

Id/^The  governor  of  New  York  has  issued  a proc!a« 
mation  offering  $1000  reward  for  the  discovery  of  Mor- 
gan, if  alive — and,  if  murdered,  $2000  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offender  or  offenders,  and  a free  pardon  to  any  ac*» 
complice  or  co-operator  who  shall  make  a full  discovery 
of  the  offender  or  offenders. 

Steax  boat  accident.  The  boiler  of  the  steambeaf; 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  which  glys  between  New  York  wrtS 
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Hartford,  exploded  on  Thursday  the  22ud  inst.  at  half 
past  seven  o’clock,  seven  miles  from  Saybrook,  on  her 
passage  to  New  York.  Seven  of  tHe  crew  and  three  of 
the  passengers  were  scalded;  one  of  the  passengers,  Mr. 
Lockvvood'of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  crew,  named 
Apdruss,  have  since  died. 

Georgia.  The  territory  lately  acquired  from  the 
Creeks  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Lee,  Troup, 
Coweta  and  Carroll. 

JErostation.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Genet,  as- 
sociated with  Mr  Eugene  Robertson,  is  about  to 
make  an  actual  experiment  on  the  practicability  of 
propelling  balloons  through  the  air,  and  of  giving 
them  any  direction  at  pleasure. 

Gen.  Brown.  Washington,  March  24.  Major  gen. 
Brown  left  this  city  on  Wednesday  last,  for  fortress 
Monroe,  on  a tour  of  inspection.  We  understand 
he  contemplates  visiting  our  posts  along  the  south- 
ern coast  as  far  as  Pensacola,  and,  probably  New 
Orleans,  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
lakes,  which  will  enable  him  to  inspect  most  of  the 
military  stations  situated  in  those  distant  quarters  of 
the  country. 

Mexico.  The  undersigned  Mexican  minister  has 
received  orders  from  his  government,  stating  that  no 
Spaniard,  or  subject  of  the  Spanish  government,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Mexican  republic,  unless  pr% 
Tided  with  a passport  from  the  president  of  the  l# 
Mexican  States,  according  to  the  law  of  the  25th 
April  last.  The  petitioner  should  apply  for  it,  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  through  the  Mexican  minister. 

Pablo  Obregon. 

Washington,  March  20th,  1827. 


Cuba  never  seems  to  have  been  in  a more  prosper- 
our  condition,  or  better  fitted  for  defence  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  than  at  the  present  time.  The  regu- 
lar troops  are  numerous,  the  local  force  better  disci- 
plined and  prepared  for  service  than  ever  before,  the 
naval  force  is  respectable,  supplies  of  all  sorts  ap- 
pear abundant,  slid  the  revenues  of  the  island  are 
large. 

1826.  Dec.  31.  Balance  in  the  treasury  $406,248  25 

Receipts  for  the  month  of  Jan.  402,704  62^ 

Total  $808,552  37* 

182*7.  Expenditure  for  January. 

Military  establishment  $109,394  12* 

Civil  and  other  expenses  76,071  06 
Navy,  114,045  87£ 

Appropriations  for  wi- 
dows, orphans,  and  cha- 
rities, &c.  28,674  12* 

- — -322,185  18* 


arising  from  the  depredations  of  pirates  and  of  the 
corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  from  the 
confiscations  made  at  the  rupture  in  1806,  and  other 
like  acts  since,  shall  be  liquidated  and  indemnified. 
The  Porte  engages,  likewise,  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
on  the  part  of  the  regencies  of  Barbary,  any  distur- 
bances of  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  Russia;  to 
make  restitution  of  prizes  coming  to  its  knowledge; 
and,  in  case  its  orders  be  disobeyed  by  the  regencies, 
to  make  indemnity  from  the  imperial  treasury  within 
two  months.  It  promises  to  observe  rigorously,  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
two  nations,  remove  all  prohibitions  contrary  to  it, 
and  place  no  future  shackles  on  the  free  navigation 
of  Russian  vessels  in  the  Ottoman  seas.  In  virtue  of 
the  same  treaty,  a free  passage  is  given  through  the 
canal  of  Constantinople,  to  Russian  ships  not  laden 
with  the  productions  of  countries  subject  to  the  Otto- 
man empire,  which  may  also  re  ship  their  cargoes 
there.  The  Porte  also  accepts  the  good  offices  of 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  according  the  entry  of  the 
Black  sea  to  other  powers  friendly  to  Turkey,  not 
having  yet  obtained  that  privilege,  in  such  manner 
that  the  Russian  commerce  shall  suffer  no  injury. 

British  debt.  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  rise  of  the  national  debt 
of  England 

At  the  revolution,  in  1689,  1 1,054,925 

At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697  21,5 15,742 

At  the  peace  of  Utretcht,  1714,  53,681,076 

At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  1758  78.293.313 

At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763  183,259,275 

At  the  peace  of  Versailles,  after  the 

American  war,  in  1783,  23S,232,24S 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  499,752,073 

Amount  of  the  debt  in  1813,  600,000,000 

Estimated  amount,  on  the  5th  of 

Jan.  1827, 


Balance  in  the  treasury  1st  Feb.  $486,367  69 

Treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  contains  the  convention  of  Ac- 
kerman at  length.  This  convention  is  framed  writh 
a view  to  accomplish  the  performance  of  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  concluded  on  the  16tb  of  May,  1812. 
Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Servia,  touching  which  se- 
parate acts  accompany  this  convention,  are  confirmed 
in  their  privileges  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
They  are  to  elect  their  hospodars,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Porte — which  it  is  understood,  shall 
l?e  given,  except  “for  grave  reasons  to  be  approved 
by  both  courts,” — to  organize  their  troops,  regulate 
their  commerce  and  revenue,  reserving  the  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  to  retain  their  liberty  of  worship,  &c.  The 


900,000,000 

Rideau  canal.  This  immense  undertaking  is  now 
fairly  in  progress,  and  has  to  be  finished,  if  possible,  in 
the  space  of  four  years.  Its  length  from  the  falls  of 
Chaudiere,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  to  Kingston,  on  lake 
Ontario,  is  133  miles.  There  will  be  fifty  locks  on  the 
line,  as  there  are  280  feet  to  lift  to  the  grand  summit 
level  of  the  Rideau  lake,  and  many  heavy  dams  and 
guard  gates  will  be  required  on  the  river  Rideau  to  sur- 
mount the  wild  rapids  therein — huge  gullies  and  ra- 
vines have  to  be  passed  over,  requiring  extensive 
aqueducts.  The  work  takeu  altogether  is  certainly 
the  most  stupendous  and  extensive  at  present  going 
oh  in  the  world,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  a 
piece  of  ingenious  art  almost  without  a parallel. 
More  than  one  thousand  masons  and  four  thousand 
laborers  wilt  find  employment  on  it  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  as  there  will  alsvays  be  much  quar- 
rying required,  the  work  in  consequence  will  not  be 
suspended,  even  through  the  inclemency  of  winter, 
but  continue  in  operation  the  whole  year  round. 
What  grateful  news  is  this  to  Canada — to  Great  Bri- 
tain— and  to  the  world  at  large.  Never  could  Bri- 
tish capital  be  expended  in  a more  noble  and  useful 
undertaking.  By  so  doing  she  opens  up  a glorious 
highway  through  the  bosom  of  one  of  her  most  in- 
teresting colonies — on  either  side  of  which  are  lands 
not  only  able  to  support  thousands  and  thousands  of 
human  beings,  and  thereby  relieve  distress  to  any  ex- 
tend that  a surplus  population  or  other  causes  may 
create;  but,  planted  by  nature  with  forests  of  beauti- 
ful oak  which  could  supply,  (never  to  fro.  missed), 
formidable  armadas.  Tins  canal  falls  into  the  Otta- 
wa or  Grand  river,  120  miles  from  Montreal.  Ma- 
sons and  laborers  may  be  transported  thereto  from 
Quebec  for  about  three  dollars  by  the  steam  boat, 
nd  Americans  from  the  United  States  may  reach 


frontier  between  the  two  empires  is  to  remain  as  it  — — . „ 

at  this  day.  The  losses  of  Russian  subjects,  I the  works  at  a less  expense,  where  houses  will  he 
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open  to  receive  them,  with  all  the  comforts  of  hum- 
ble life  to  the  industrious. 

13y  this  canal  the  treasures  of  Canada  will  be 
opened  and  herself  protected  from  the  invasion  of  ene- 
mies— not  only  this,  but  it  will  be  the  means  01  mak- 
ing the  wilderness  smile  with  improvement.  When 
it  and  other  canals  will  be  finished,  which  are  now 
in  progress  in  Canada  and  the  states  of  America,  a 
steamboatvnavigation  will  be  opened  from  Quebec 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  or  from  Halifax  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  to  New  Orleans  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico— an 
inland  route  of  many  thousand  miles — and  certainly 
the  longest  that  will  or  can  be  on  the  face  of  the 

We  have  been  favored  with  this  information  from 
the  royal  engineers  now  returned  to  Montreal,  after 
exploring  the  country,  running  the  levels  and  making 
the  necessary  surveys.—  Montreal  Harold. 

Bolivar  has  again  resigned  the  presidency  ot  Colom- 
bia and  prays  that  congress  will  confer  on  him  the  “title 
of  a private  citizen”— but  says  that  “his  sword  and  Ins 
heart  will,  nevertheless,  be  always  with  Colombia.  We 
shall  publish  this  paper.  A grand  American  confedera- 
tion is  spoken  of,  and  a letter  from  Laguira  say  s that 
Bolivar’s  resignation  is  only  to  pave  the  way  to  place 
himself  a step  higher,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  tour 
months  will  not  elapse,  before  theiewill  be  a union  of 
Peru,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia,  and  Bolivar  appointed  pre- 
sident for  life.  [We  doubt  this.] 

Canada.  A Buffalo  paper  of  the  12th  instant  says:— 
“For  several  days  past,  there  have  been  alarming  reports 
in  circulation  of  commotions  in  our  neighboring  province 
of  Upper  Canada.  A vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  will  come  within  the  operation  of  the  alien 
law.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  resolved  not  to  sub- 
mit to  it;  and  it  is  reported  that  liberty  poles,  on  which 
were  displayed  the  American  flag,  have  been  raised  at  se- 
veral places.  In  York,  a liberty  pole  was  raised,  and  the 
American  flag  waived  on  it,  within  a few  rods  of  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  promptly  put  down  by  the  government  par- 
ty. A large  force  was  then  collected  from  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  and  the  pole  and  flag  were  again  raised. 
These  may  be  exaggerated  reports,  but  we  think  there  is 

something  to  make  them  out  ot.  ” 

The  Greeks.  A vessel  has  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
with  2,200  barrrels  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greeks.  The  ship  that  lately  departed,  from  New  York 
has  returned,  being  damaged  by  a storm,  but  will  soon 
be  refitted  and  again  proceed  to  accomplish  her  voyage. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  14 th  February. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  corn  question  had 
again  been  postponed  until  the?  2Gth  of  February,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  Mr,  Canning. 

Addresses  of  condolence  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  were  moved  in  both  houses' 
of  parliament,  on  the  12th  of  February.  In  the  lords, 
ihe  address  was  moved  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  They  were  carri- 
ed unanimously. 

Forgeries  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  arc  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  Scotland;  and  that  the  principal  de- 
linquent lias  fled  to  America. 

The  Catholic  association  have  voted  Cobbett’s  Register 
out  of  that  body  in  consequence  of  some  remarks 
upon  counsellor  Brie,  who  lately  fell  in  a duel. 

A requisition  lias  been  presented  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin  for  a public  meeting  to  check  combinations  among 
the  working  classes  and  the  outrages  which  result  from 
them. 

The  late  William  Gifford  left  a fortune  of  £25,000  ac- 
cumulated as  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  as  the 
writer  of  political  essays. 

A pamphlet  has  been  published  giving  an  exposition  of 
the  joint  stock  companies,  from  which  it  appears,  if  the 
accounts  given  may  be  relied  on,  that  the  years  1824  and 
1825  gave  rise  to  no  less  than  624  new  money  making 


projects,  requiring  towards  their  completion  the  reason- 
able sum  of  rather  more  than  372  millions  sterling,  and 
this  exclusive  of  many  provincial,  Scotch,  and  Irish  com- 
panies. Upon  the  above  projected  capital,  there  was  ac- 
tually paid,  not  including  premiums,  17,600,000;  which, 
at  the  present  price  of  the  several  stocks,  is  worth  in  the 
market  about  £9,000,000  sterling. 

In  a late  debate  in  the  British  house  of  commons  on  the 
navy  estimates  for  the  year,  the  members  made  themselves 
very  merry  upon  the  subject  of  our  naval  victories  and  the 
superior  excellence  of  our  ships.  Among  other  things  sir 
J.  Yorke  observed,  that  in  America  they  were  building 
such  extraordinary  ships,  that  they  must  have  extraordina- 
ry men,  Patagonian  chaps,  eight  feet  and  a half  high,  to 
navigate  them.  (A  laugh.)  [They  will  be  navigated— ■* 
and,  possibly,  may  cause  a laugh  on  “the  other  side.33'1} 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  said,  that  when,  in  the  last  war,  a Bri- 
tish frigate  was  captured  by  an  American  frigate,  and  be- 
fore the  extraordinary  difference  of  strength  between  the, 
two  slops  was  publicly  known,  did  not  that  event  cast  a 
great  damp  on  the  public  feeling?  If  the  admiralty  were 
to  permit  the  possibility  of  such  an  unequal  contest  to  con- 
tinue they  would  not  do  their  duty.  [Well!] 

The  thirty-three  miles  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester are  performed  by  coaches  in  two  hours  and  three, 
quarters ! Half  a minute  is  allowed  for  changing  horses, 
at  which  eight  persons  are  employed,  four  to  remove  the 
horses,  and  four  to  place  fresh  ones  to  the  coach. 

France.  The  Constitutionnel  says,  a great  number  of 
the  electors  of  Paris,  greatly  alarmed  by  a succession  of 
ministerial  acts  and  projects  which  tin-eaten  to  deprive 
them  of  the  rights  guarantied  to  them  by  the  charter,  are 
at  this  moment  signing  a petition  to  the  king. 

The  Paris  Greek  committee  have  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  friends  of  the  Helenist  cause,  a statement  of 
their  pecuniary  affairs.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  of  1825  and  half  of  1826  amounted  to 
1,472,530  francs,  and  the  expenses  to  1,217,955  francs. 
The  receipts  of  the  last  quarter  of  1826  amount  to  969,725 
francs,  of  which  the  sum  of  381,125  francs  came  from 
abroad. 

A colonial  hank  has  been  authorised,  by  the  French 
government,  to  be  established  at  Point  Petre,  Gauda- 
loupe,  with  a capital  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  Swiss  brigade  re-entered  France  on  its  return  from 
Spain  on  the  11th  February. 

Spain.  The  affairs  of  Spain  at  home  seem  to  command, 
as  much  attention  as  those  abroad,  as  appears  from  thefol- 
lowing  extract  of  an  order  issued  by  the  director  general 
of  the  police: 

“That  within  the  peremptory  term  of  three  days  from 
the  date  of  this  paper,  any  person  who  shall  have  in  his 
possession,  or  shall  receive  any  paper  whatever  tending 
to  disorganise  the  government  of  the  king  our  lord,  shall 
be  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  police.  It  is  understood  that 
every  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  class  or  condition, 
with  whom,  after  the  time  prescribed,  may  be  found  any  in- 
cendiary paper,  shall  be  arrested  and  tried  as  a state  crimi- 
nal, if  it  be  proved  that  such  a writing  was  in  his  posses- 
sion two  hours,  and  without  the  allegation  that  he  found 
it,  or  received  it  by  the  post,  being  available  for  his  de* 
fence. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigorous  measure,  all  the  provin- 
ces are  said  to  be  filled  with  writings,  setting  forth  the 
vices  of  the  present  system  of  government. 

Portugal.  The  Lisbon  Gazette  of  the  27th  Jan.  con- 
tains as  an  extract  from  a despatch  of  the  Portuguese 
charge  d’affaires  at  Madrid,  the  orders  given  by  the  Spa- 
nish cabinet  for  disarming  the  Portuguese  refugees,  and 
the  bringing  of  Longa,  Fleyre,  and  colonel  San  Florentfe 
to  trial. 

The  force  of  the  Spanish  troops  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  amounts  to  9,661  infantry,  and 
1,242  cavalry;  in  all,  10,903.  One  brigade,  consiting  of 
2,441  foot,  and  367  horse,  is  under  the  orders  of  major 
general  Rodil;  another  brigade,  of  3,364  foot,  and  875 
horse,  is  under  the  command  of  major  gen.  I,)on  Carlos 
Sesti;  and  lastly,  a brigade  of  3,856  foot,  is  commanded  fry 
maj.  gen.  Uniell.  To  those  must  be  added  the  troops 
which  form  the  army  of  observation,  and  w hich  are  actu- 
ally assembled  in  the  cities  of  Truxillo  and  Talavcyra- 
de-la-Reina,  in  Spain,  under  the  orders  of  licut.  gen.. 
Don  Pedro  Sarsfield,  the  commander-in-chief. 
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Pntssia.  The  following  letter  from  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, to  the  prince  of  Salm,  is  so  much  in  the  mild  and 
Christian  spirit,  not  the  predominating  principle  of  kings, 
that  we  must  give  it  place. 

“The  reason  assigned  in  the  letter  which  you  have  sent 
me,  and  which  have  induced  you  to  quit  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic for  the  protestant  church,  are  so  pure  in  their  source,  so 
firm  in  their  principles,  and  so  laudable  in  their  view's,  that 
We  have  only  to  congratulate  you  on  the  resolution  which 
you  have  taken  with  mature  deliberation,  and  carried  into 
effect  with  conscientious  piety.  You  have  hereby  given 
an  important  counterpoise  to  many  melancholy  occu- 
rences of  our  times,  and  in  the  pure  scriptural  religion 
which  you  profess,  you  will  find  entire  consolution  for  the 
sufferings  and  mortifications  -which  you  have  experienced. 
Accept  the  assurances  of  my  special  esteem,  with  which 
I remain  your  highness5  well  affected, 

“Frederick:  William. 

“ Berlin , Dec.  9,  1 826.  ” 

South  sea  islands.  A disease  similar  to  the  plague,  is 
raging  in  the  Society  islands,  carrying  off  great  numbers 
ip  its  progress.  As  soon  as  one  member  of  a family  is 
. attacked,  the  others  abandon  the  unfortunate  victim  to  his 
fate.  This  distemper  does  not  affect  the  white  residents. 

Colombia.  Bolivar’s  conduct  on  his  return  to  Colom- 
bia, both  to  his  friends  and  enemies  appears  to  give  rise  to 
much  speculation,  and  to  have  puzzled  the  knowing  ones. 

Paez  is  not  less  perplexed,  it  is  said,  than  others  who 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  account  for,  or  explain  what 
they  consider  as  very  mysterious. 

We  understand  that  col.  D.  Vallenilla  has  resigned  his 
office,  as  intendant  general  of  the  department  of  Maturin, 
and  that  general  S.  Marino  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Col.  Vallenilla  is  one  of  the  distinguished  patriots 
who  have  always  held  very  high  and  responsible  offices 
in  Colombia,  and  has  served  from  an  early  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  country,  both  as  a soldier  and  as  a poli- 
tician. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCRAPS. 

French  Clergy. — The  gifts  made  to  the  elergy  of 
France  between  1802  and  1822,  are  384  houses, 
1,077  pieces  of  ground,  309  hectares  of  land,  and  28 
libraries,  besides  which  there  have  been  restored  to 
them  56  churches,  37  chapels  and  abbeys,  3 convents, 
and  174  parsonage  houses.  From  this  statement  it  is 
concluded,  that  one  inhabitant  out  of  6,000  bequeaths 
the  whole  or  part  of  his  property  to  the  clergy.  The 
revenue  of  the  church,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
was  estimated  at  seventy  or  eighty  millions. 

Teneriffe — A hurricane  has  swept  over  the  Canary 
islands,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  life  and  pro- 
perty. There  had  not  been  less  than  250  lives  lost; 
upwards  of  340  houses  had  been  completely  destroy- 
ed, and  650  head  of  cattle  drowned.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  describe  what  had  passed;  in  one  night  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  valley  of  Ortavo,  a 
fertile  district  of  Teneriffe,  was  converted,  from  a 
highly  beautiful  landscape,  into  a dreary  rock  and 
unproductive  wilderness. 

The  statistical  table  of  the  states  of  Europe,  publish- 
ed annually  by  the  Almanack  of  Gotha,  has  long  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  the  learned  of  all  countries — that 
for  1827  is  drawn  up  with  increased  care  and  cor- 
rectness. 

For  instance,  the  revenue  of  Russia,  which  was  es- 
timated at  only  268  millions  of  francs,  is  now  stated 
at  33S  millions — a sum  exactly  equal  to  the  revenue 
of  Austria.  That  of  Prussia,  which  was  stated  at 
247  millions,  is  now  estimated  only  at  193.  The  sum 
of  the  revenues  of  these  three  powers  makes  a total  of 
869  millions,  and  that  of  France  is  920:  thus  we  see, 
that  this  kingdom  is  riot  only  as  rich  as  Austria,  Rus 
sia  ami  Prussia,  together,  but  that  it  has  an  overplus 
of  51  millions,  which  is  equal  to  the  revenue  of  seve 
ral  powers  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  Sweden. 

England,  according  to  the  same  table,  will  raise 
this  year  a sum  of  1,410  millions;  but  the  interest  of 
its  debt  being  750  millions,  there  will  remain  only 


660  for  the  public  expenses;  for  this  reason,  the  bud** 
get  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service  is  smaller* 
with  a few  exceptions,  than  that  which  is  allotted  to 
the  same  branch  by  the  French  chambers.  It  appears 
that,  on  an  average,  the  Frenchman  contributes  11 
per  cent,  of  his  income  to  the  public  expenditure, 
while  the  Englishman  contributes  25  percent. 

The  late  colonel  Hindman.  The  annexed  order,  is- 
sued by  major  general  Scott  on  the  melancholy  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  col.  Jacob  Hindman,  contains 
a well  merited  tribute  to  the  worth  and  services  of 
our  late  townsman — 

Adj.  general's  office,  eastern  department, 
Governor's  Islaiid,  Feb.  25,  1827.  3 

Major  general  Scott,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret, 
which  he  knows  will  be  fully  participated,  announces 
officially  to  his  command,  the  death  of  a gallant  and 
distinguished  soldier — colonel  Jacob  Hindman,  who 
expired  at  Baltimore,  on  the  17th  instant.  His  ardu- 
ous and  brilliant  services  during  the  late  war,  his 
manly  discharge  of  every  duty  since  that  event,  are 
universally  acknowledged,  and  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  the  army.  His  brilliant  feats  are  recorded 
in  some  of  the  most  splendid  pages  of  his  country’s 
history.  His  virtues  as  a man  are  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  his  numerous  friends. 

A noble  soldier  has  fallen  into  the  tomb  in  the 
prime  of  life!  His  brother  officers  are  invited,  as  a 
slight  token  of  deep  regret,  to  wear  crape  on  the 
hilts  of  their  swords  for  one  month  after  the  recep- 
tion of  this  communication.* 

By  order  of  major  general  Scott, 

P-  H.  Galt,  aid-de-camp, 

Act  assist  adj  gen. 

German  universities. , In  all  the  German  states  there 
are  22  universities,  with  1,055  professors  and  15.746 
students.  The  greatest  number  belonging  to  any  one 
of  them  is  1,688,  at  Vienna;  the  smallest  201,  at  Ros- 
tock. The  population  of  Germany  in  36,000,000; 
Catholic  Germany  has  19,000,000,  and  only  six  uni- 
versities; the  ProtestaDt  states  contains  17,000,000, 
and  have  16  universities. 

Treatment  of  a wife.  In  the  case  of  lady  Westmeath 
against  the  marquis  of  Westmeath,  for  separation 
and  divorce,  on  the  charge  of  cruel  treatment,  sir  J. 
Ni,choll,  in  the  arches  court,  (England),  lately  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  wife’s  demand.  He  observed  in 
delivering  his  opinion — 

“If  cruelty  had  been  inflicted,  the  repetition  of 
which  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  wife,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  charge  of  legal  cruelty  had  been 
established  Not  only  the  natural,  but  the  acquired 
feelings  of  the  parties,  were  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  a low  rank  of  life,  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  might  exchange  blows,  without  its  caus- 
ing any  great  degree  of  injury  to  the  feelings;  yet 
even  in  this  rank,  as  well  as  others,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered unmanly  to  strike  a woman;  but  in  a higher 
rank,  where  a nobleman  or  a gentleman,  in  whose 
mind  ferocity  might  be  supposed  to  be  softened  by 
education,  was  proved  to  inflict  personal  violence  on 
his  wife,  the  crime  became  much  more  aggravated.” 

Relief  of  the  Greeks.  There  was  collected  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  $17S2  43,  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeks,  as 
follows:  in  the  churchs  361  71;  in  the  manufactories 
450  05;  by  committees  79S  9S:  from  adjacent  places 
and  various,  171  69.  This  account  goes  up  to  March 
9.  Chester  county  contributed  the  handsome  sum 
of $2092. 

Animal  longevity.  A correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Daily  Advertiser  says:  “There  is  now  at  Greenwich 

village,  town  of  ^Horse  Neck,  two  geese,  both  of  the 
age  of  82  years — one  is  now  setting.  They  have 
both  laid  regularly  for  81  years.  They  now  belong 
to  Mr.  Jared  Mead,  and  were  hatched  on  his  father’s 
place.” 

Anecdote  of  doctor  Franklin.  The  doctor  was  walk- 
ing one  day  ou  Front  street3  near  Chesnut  street,  in 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  dawn  of  our  revolu- 
tion, when  he  was  thus  accosted  by  a tar: — 

‘ Is  your  name  Ben  Franklin?”  Yes.  “Are  you  the 
man  who  invented  the  saw-dust  pudding?”  Yes,  re- 
plied the  doctor.  “Then”  said  the  sailor,  “for  God’s 
sake  don’t  give  the  receipt  to  make  it  to  old  F * * * * *, 
our  merchant,  as  he  will  feed  all  his  crews  on  it.” 

The  story  of  the  saw-dust  pudding,  aliter  dictum , 
wheat  bran  pudding,  arose  in  this  manner  The  doc- 
tor had  conducted  an  independent  paper  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  gave  offence  to  a class  who  wanted  to 
rule  every  body  in  their  own  way;  and  the  heads  of 
this  party,  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  informed  the  doc- 
or  that  they  would  frown  him  down,  unless  he  would 
submit  to  the  curb.  The  doctor  proposed  to  explain , 
and  fixed  the  time  at  his  own  house,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen were  invited  to  dine.  He  requested  his  lady 
to  employ  two  pence  in  the  purchase  of  a peck  of 
wheat  bran,  and  to  make  two  puddings  of  it — one 
for  each  end  of  the  table,  as  he  was  to  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  friends  to  dine  with  him.  The  company 
met — the  two  puddings  were  served  up  on  the  table, 
without  any  other  dishes — the  company  sat  down, 
and  each  friend  was  served  with  his  slice  of  pudding. 
Their  curiosity  led  them  to  try  it — they  examined 
each  other’s  countenances,  and  at  length  w ere  satiat- 
ed with  the  pudding.  Friends,  says  the  doctor,  will 
you  be  helped  to  more?  No,  they  all  replied,  we 
have  enough  of  your  pudding.  But  what  means 
this?  Why,  replied  the  doctor,  it  means  to  tell  you 
that  these  two  puddings  cost  two  pence,  and  fifteen 
friends  say  they  have  enough.  Know  then,  that  as 
long  as  Benjamin  Franklin  can  satisfy  fifteen  friends 
with  two  pence,  he  never  will  sacrifice  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  paper. 

Consumption.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the 
value  of  the  annual  consumption  in  France,  of  seven 
of  the  most  important  articles — grain,  1,100,000,000 
francs;  wines,  750,000;  woollens,  314,000,000;  sflks, 

120.000. 000;  cottons,  200,000,000;  brown  sugars, 

31.000. 000;  coffee,  20,000,000— total,  2,535,000,000 
In  comparison  with  the  consumption  of  England  and 
of  Paris,  this  gives  only  half  the  value  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Some  estimate  the  consumption  of  all  sorts  of 
grain  in  the  “whole  kingdom”  of  Great  Britain,  at 
sixty  millions  of  quarters,  of  8 bushels,  of  70  lb.  each; 
480  millions  of  bushels,  or  3360  millions  of  pounds. 
Now  if  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  be 

16.000. 000,  (14,379,677 — 1821),  there  will  appear  to 
be  210  lbs.  annually,  for  each  person  which  is  not 
large  when  we  have  to  deduct  the  mighty  quan- 
tity used  for  the  food  of  horses,  cattle,  Sfc.  and  the 
consumption  of  the  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  is 
far  less  proportionally,  than  we  use  in  the  United 
States. 

New  title.  Sebastian  Zamet,  a rich  gentleman  in 
Paris,  desired  the  notary  who  drew  up  his  daughter’s 
contract  of  marriage,  to  style  him  “lord  of  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  crowns.” 

Lancaster  schools.  The  New  York  Enquirer  states, 
that  in  the  Albany  Lancaster  school,  there  are  927 
pupils,  who  are  educated  at  an  expense  of  $170©  per 
annum,  including  teachers,  salaries,  rents  and  con- 
tingencies— being  less  than  2 dollars  per  scholar. 

Austrian  jealousy.  A curious  question  of  “etiquette,” 
had  arisen  at  the  French  court,  which  threatens 
serious,  and  almost  national  consequences.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  M.  d’Appony, 
has  oeen  instructed  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  titles 
of  the  old  marshals  of  Bonaparte,  derived  from  con- 
quered places,  now  within  the  rule  of  Austria;  and 
instead,  therefore,  of  addressing  the  marshals  Soult, 
Oudinot,  and  Marmont,  as  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Reggio, 
and  Ragusa,  he  calls  them  dukes  Soult,  Oudinot,  and 
Marmont.  The  marshals  have  complained  to  the 
king,  and  threatened  the  ambassador.  Old  Ondinot 


threatens  to  run  his  sword  through  the  Austrian,  and 
Soult  has  sent  him  word  that  “in  whatever  place 
he  meets  with  M.  d’Appony,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  to  M.  d’Appony 
unequivocal  proofs  of  what  he  thinks  concerning 
him.” 

Rochester,* N.  Y.  Two  years  ago , the  lot  on  which 
the  bank  now  stands,  was  purchased  for  $3,400.  The 
lot  measures  66  feet  front  and  165  feet  deep. 

Yesterday,  a portion  of  that  lot  34  feet  front  by  65 
deep,  sold  at  public  auction  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  a foot,  or  a total  of five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  dollars!! — So  that  this  moiety  of  the 
lot  brought  an  amount  greater  by  one  half  than  that 
which  the  whole  lot  cost  only  a couple  of  twelve 
months  since!  The  cost  of  an  acre,  if  sold  at  the 
same  rate,  would  be  little  short  of  a hundred  undone 
thousand  dollars. 

The  above  is  from  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser* 
The  same  paper  informs  us  that  a directory  has  just 
been  issued,  occupying  140  pages,  about  2,45*name3 
occupy  one  half  of  the  volume,  and  the  remainder 
contains  “a  description  of  the  country,  and  its  en- 
virons, and  particularly  of  the  origin,  growth  and 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  village.” 

[Rochester  was  not  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war.] 

The  Swiss  officers,  who  commanded  the  corps  of 
hireling  butchers, collected  in  Switzerland,  purchased 
in  France  and  sent  to  Spain  to  perform  the  business 
of  executioners  at  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  after  leav- 
ing Madrid  were  robbed  by  the  Spanish  brigands  of 
17,000  hard  dollars— the  whole  earnings,  perhaps,  of 
their  infamous  employment.  We  are  glad  of  it.  The 
practice  of  the  Swiss  of  hiring  their  people  for  sol- 
diers—-of  making  them  mere  machines  to  kill  others 
with  whom  their  country  is  at  peace,  for  pay,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  reprobated,  and  reduces  their  national 
character  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  It  de- 
stroys that  good  feeling  which  we  desire  to  entertain 
for  the  country  of  Tell. 

Noblemen!  The  legal  heirs  of  thirty-four  titles  in 
England,  to  most  of|which  are  attached  immense  es- 
tates, and  of  six  large  estates  without  titles,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  United  States,  and  insensible  as 
well  of  their  nobility  as  of  the  property  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

New  way  of  raising  the  wind.  A few  days  since  a 
young  girl,  near  Gloucester  in  the  prospect  of  mar- 
riage, being  unable  to  find  money  to  purchase  her 
wedding  clothes,  actually  submitted  to  the  painful 
operation  of  having  seven  of  her  fronf'teeth  drawn, 
for  which  she  received  five  guineas,  and  afterwards 
provided  the  necessary  articles. 

Worcester  ( English ) Herald. 

Women— We  were  much  amused  with  the  reply 
of  one  of  capt  Head’s  companions  on  the  summit  of 
the  Cordilleras,  when  all  around  was  a surface  of 
snow — “cheerless,  wild  and  inhospitable  as  the  view 
was,  still  it  was  sublime,” — he  observed  to  one  whose 
honest  heart  and  thoughts  clung  to  Old  England— 
“what  a magnificent  view,  what  thing  can  be  more 
beautiful?”  After  smiling  for  some  seconds,  the 
Cornish  lad  replied,  “them  things,  sir,  that  do  wear 
caps  and  aprons.”  [London  paper. 

Inventions.  A monk  invented  gunpowder;  a bishop 
invented  bombs;  a benedictine,  artillery;  and  a ca- 
puchin, (Father  Joseph),  first  suggested  the  introduc- 
tion of  paid  spies  in  the  police  and  lettres-des-cachet. 

“Artists- ” Salaries  of  London  stage  players — Mr. 
Kean,  £.50  a night;  Miss  Stephens,  1. 10  a night;  Mr. 
Laporte,  1.15  a night;  Mr.  Braham  1.25  a night;  Mr. 
Liston,  1.12  10s.  a night;  Miss  Kelly,  l 10  a night. 

Doctrinal  disputes.  The  Burmans  are  slaves  of  the 
emperor,  and  it  is  viewed  as  a mark  of  treason  to 
dissent  in  this  respect,  (religion),  from  his  will. — 
Thus*  when  the  keen  reasoners  and  disputants  among* 
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their  doctors  could  not  gainsay  the  zeal,  talents  and 
Christian  doctrine  of  Mr.  Judson,  and  applied  to  the 
liberal  minded  Maywoon  Miadaymid,  to  interfere 
and  send  him  away,  asserting  that,  by  means  ot 
Moung-shway-quong,  a convert,  every  endeavor  was 
making  “to  turn  the  priests’  rice-pot  bottom  upward,” 
lie  calmly  replied,  ’‘What  consequence?  Let  the 
priests  turn  it  back  again.”  Happy  had  it  been  for 
mankind,  for  Europe  in  all  ages,  for  France  and  Ire- 
land in  the  present,  if  all  rulers  had  been  as  wise  as 
Maywoon  Mia-day-mid,  and  had  left  the  clergy  to 
take  care  of  their  own  provision,  which  no  doubt  they 
would  have  done  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  or  mili 
tary  arm.  Let  us  add  one  short  maxim  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Burmese  viceroy:  “rice  pots  are  never  so 
apt  to  turn  bottom  upwards  as  when  they  are  over- 
full and  flowing  over.” 

Ship  building.  There  have  been  built  in  the  differ- 
ent shipyards,  in  New  York,  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
23  ships,  3 brigs,  49  schooners,  68  sloops,  12  steam 
boats#  15  tow  boats,  and  19  canal  boats,  making 
29,137  tons.  What,  says  the  Evening  Post,  is  to  be- 
come of  the  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  great  number  of  mechanics  and 
laborers  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  if  we 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  destroying  our  commerce  by 
prohibitory  duties?  [Why,  export  our  own  products 
as  the  British  do,  who  prohibit  every  thing  even 
bread  stuffs,  which  they  can  produce  or  make  among 
themselves.  The  question  is  easily  answered — and 
?ince  the  prohibitory , ruinous  and  abominable  tariff  of 
1824,  the  navigation  of  Boston  lias  increased.  The  ma- 
nufactured goods,  at  present  exported  from  the  port  of 
New  York  to  foreign  places,  are,  probably,  of  greater  va- 
lue than  that  qf  all  other  products  of  the’  state  exported. 
Will  some  one  investigate  this  matter?  H e have  no  doubt 
that  the  fact  is  as  toe  have  supposed.] 

> Lotteries.  Daring  the  last  year  the  sale  of  lottery  tick- 
ets in  [Rhode  Island  exceeded  the  sum  of  one  million,  six 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  nine  hundred  dollars.  [Each 
individual  then,  on  an  average  must  have  gambled  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars.  Or  each  family  to  the  amount 
.of  120 dollars  a year.  The  lotterie's*  as  at  present  manag- 
ed, are  at  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  against  the  purchasers 
of  tickets — so  that  if  the  purchasers  in  Rhode  Island  re- 
ceived a fair  share  of  all  the  prizes,  the  loss  to  them  was 
say  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  dollars!  This 
is  taxing  and  swindling  upon  a large  scale  ! What  if  the 
United  States,  on  the  greatest  emergency,  should  require 
the  annual  payment  of  so  large  a sum,  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island?  But  they  are  as  others.  The  outrageous 
lottery  system  has  reached  the  poorest  and  most  miserable 
classes  of  society.] 

The  Susquehmnahy  opposite  Harrisburgh,  Pa.  was, 
a little  while  since,  about  thirteen  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  The  river  is  three  quarters  of  a mile 
between  its  banks.  Multiplying  1,320  by  13,  gives  a 
vast  volume  of  water  to  be  poured  into  this  river, 
from  some  of  its  tributaries,  for  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  north  branch  had  not  “broken 
|up” — or  been  swelled  so  high  as  to  rid  itself  of  ice. 

[ Harrisb nrg  Chro nick. 

The  Fall  River  Monitor  gives  the  following  result 
of  a census,  lately  taken  of  that  place:— Whole  popu- 
lation, 2,080;  number  of  families,  280;  do.  males, 
1,020;  do.  females,  1,060  Whole  number  employed 
in  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  550;  do.  in  nail  works 
and  furnace, 40;  do.  machinists  and  carpenters,  1?3; 
do.  blacksmiths,  25;  do.  cabinet  makers,  10;  do.  tin 
manufacturer,  1;  do.  watch  makers,  4;  do.  shoe  and 
jharuess  makers,  20;  do.  painters  and  glaziers,  4;  do. 
tannery  and  curriers,  5;  do.  coach,  chaise,  and  wagon 
makers,  3.,  do.  tailors  and  tailoresses,  35;  do.  man- 
tua  makers  and  milliners,  20;  do.  masons  and  stone 
cutters,  30;  do,  barber,  1;  truckmen,  10;  do.  clergy- 
men, doctors,  and  lawyers,  7.  Dry  goods  stores,  15; 
grocery  stores,  14;  shoe  stores,  3;  apothecary  stores, 
2;  goldsmiths’  stores,  2;  bookstore  and  bindery,  1; 
bat  store,  1;  tavern,  1;  markets,  2;  iron  foundry,  i: 


printing  office,  1 ; bank,  1 ; schools,  6;  meeting  houses, 
3;  shingle  mill,  1;  sawmills,  2;  grist  mills,  3;  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  woollen,  and  calicoes,  14;  do.  for 
nails  and  machinery,  5. 

[The  preceding  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  many 
new  villages  which  have  lately  jumped  up  in  the  east- 
ern stales.] 

The  marquis  of  Hastings,  governor  of  Malta,  and  late 
governor  general  of  India,  died  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, on  board  of  the  Revenge,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
He  had  been  removed  from  Malta,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Naples,  was  too  ill  to 
be  removed.  His  wife  and  four  daughters  were  with 
him.  In  a letter  found  among  his  papers,  his  lord- 
ship  made  the  remarkable  request  that  “on  his  de- 
cease, his  right  hand  might  be  cut  off,  and  preserved 
until  the  death  of  the  marchioness,  when  it  was  to 
be  interred  in  the  same  coffin  with  her  ladyship!”  In 
pursuance  of  his  direction,  the  hand  has  been  ampu- 
tated. The  marquis  of  Hastings,  was  well  known  in 
the  southern  campaign  of  the  American  revolutiona- 
ry war,  as  lord  Rowdon. 

The  slave  trade  is  dreadfully  destructive  of  human 
life,  as  well  in  its  prosecution  as  the  means  used  to 
arrest  its  progress.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Red- 
wing, of  18  guns,  was  for  two  years  employed  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  latter  purpose,  during  which, 
she  lost  nine  officers  and  nearly  fifty  men.  Of  the 
five  officers,  who  went  out  in  her  gun-room  mess, 
and  thirteen  in  her  midshipmen’s,  only  one  in  each 
has  returned;  the  rest  (except.two  promoted)  having 
either  died  from  the  effects  of  climate,  been  lost  on 
board  detained  slave  vessels,  or  obliged  to  leave  the 
coast  from  ill  health. 

Dkd,  recently  at  Boston,  Christopher  Gore,  esq. 
aged  69 — who  had  filled  many  important  offices  and 
among  them  that  of  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Also 
at$oston,  general  Jim  old  Welles,  aged  65,  a distin- 
guished officer  in  the  militia  of  the  state. 

, on  the  9th  inst.  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  John  James 

Defour,  aged  64  years — a very  industrious  and  wor- 
thy man,  and  a chief  promoter  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  fruit  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Statistics  of  crime.  The  London  Courier  of  the  12th 
ult.  contains  some  tables,  which  exhibit  a sad  picture 
of  the  state  of  crime  in  that  great  metropolis. 

According  to  the  annual  return  for  1826,  of  persons 
committed  to  Newgate  prison,  during  the  year  lS26y 
there  were 

Under  the  age  of  21  years,  1,227  males,  449 
females. 

Above  that  age,  1,096  do.  166 

2,931 

Remaining  in  prison  from 

last  year,  159  48  207 

Total,  3,188 

Of  this  number,  there  were  acquitted,  676 

Discharged,  bills  not  having  been  found,  245 

Convicted  and  sentenced  to  various  punish- 
ments, 1,S46 

Of  this  number  203  were  sentenced  to  death!  while 
in  fact  only  16  were  executed.  A stronger  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  a criminal  code,  of  which 
the  first  and  most  essential  feature  should  be  the  cer- 
tainty and  immutability  of  punishments,  cannot  be 
found. 

Of  public  executions  in  the  city  of  London,  during 
eleven  years  past,  there  has  been  the  awful  number 
of  2 15 — among  them  7 females. 

Of  this  number  11  were  executed  for  forgery;  46 
for  uttering  forged  notes;  62  for  burglary;  40  for 
highway  robbery,  and  10  for  murder. 

Constitutions.  Doctor  Potitz,  a celebrated  German 
political  economist,  calculates  that  within  40  years. 
1 IS  constitutions  have  been  adopted  and  published 
1 in  Europe  and  America.  Of  this  number  31  are  ex- 
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tinct,  and  82  are  maintained,  and  secure  rights  more 
or  less  extensive  to  a population  of  more  than  100 
millions  of  souls. 

Johannisburg.  An  estate  of  prince  Metternich,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  under  a 
reserve  of  one  tenth  of  the  wine  which  it  produced. 
The  wine  made  on  this  estate  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  excellent  quality.  The  quantity  is  about 
56,000  bottles,  each  of  which  is  sealed  with  the  arms 
of  the  prince,  and  other  means  are  taken  to  warrant 
its  genuineness.  It  sells  on  the  spot  for  12  francs 
per  bottle,  that  is,  about  two  dollars  andlwenty  five 
cents;  at  which  rate  the  product  of  the  estate  in  wine 
only,  is  about  125,000  dollars  a year. 

British  game  laics.  A late  English  paper  says — last 
week,  a poulterer  in  Oxford  was  convicted  in  penal- 
ties amounting  to  U90  for  having  in  his  possession 
28  pheasants,  7 hares,  and  3 partridges. 

JUadam  Lavalelte.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
countess  de  Lavalette,  after  the  stratagem  for  the  de- 
liverance of  her  husband  from  the  Conciergerie,  in 
which  she  cut  so  conspicuous  a figure  with  sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  Mr  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  fell 
into  a state  of  insanity.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
this  lady  has  just  been  restored  in  health  to  her  fami- 
ly, after  five  years  and  a half  medical  treatment. 

Western  commerce..  The  Louisville  Advertiser  con- 
tains a list  of  steam  boat  arrivals,  at  that  port  during 
the  last  year.  The  names  of  51  boats. are  enumerated, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,388  tons.  The  total 
number  of  arrivals  of  these  51  boats  amounted  to 
1S2,  making  the  entire  steam  boat  commerce  of  the 
place  amount  to  29,014  tons. 

The  project  of  a ship  channel  from  Havre  to  Paris 
has  been  abandoned,  chiefly  because  of  beds  of  solid 
rock  which  have  been  found  to  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
A rail  way  is  now  talked  of.  A company,  chiefly  Eng- 
lishmen, had  agreed  to  make  it,  provided  they  should 
be  allowed  to  import  the  iron  free  of  duty,  but  this 
was  refused  and  the  proposition  was  withdrawn. 

Berg  ami.  A Paris  paper  states  that  Bergami,  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  British  royalty,  lives  in  great 
splendor  at  Passaro,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic;  that 
he  spends  his  whole  time  in  shooting  and  other  amuse- 
ments— but  is  not  admitted  into  what  is  called  good 
society — the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood. 


ITEMS. 

It  is  said  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  Ins  family, 
from  parliamentary  grants,  from  offices  in  church  and 
state,  w ill  have  an  income  from  the  country,  of  not  much 
short  of  100,000  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  or  450,000 
dollars  a year  in  part  paid  by  compelling  the  laboring 
classes  to  subsist  themselves  upon  a half-pint  of  oat  meal 
per  day. 

Lieut.  Charles  A.  Budd,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  gal- 
lantly fought  under  McDonough,  on  lake  Champlain, 
■died  at  New  York  on  the  22nd  inst. 

There  was  a very  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  at 
Laguira  on  the  2nd  ult.  No  material  damage  however, 
was  done  by  it.  It  happened  in  the  night,  and  the  person 
describing  it  says — “I  was  nearly  thrown  from  my  cot; 
the  sensation  when  I first  awoke  was  similar  to  that  of  be- 
ing tossed  by  the  back  ofaperson  placed  beneath  the  bed.” 

The  congress  of  Tacubaya  was  expected  to  convene 
about  the  1st  inst.  Several  of  the  deputies  had  arrived. 

The  Hibernian  Free  school,  at  Baltimore,  founded  by 
the  bite  John  Oliver,  esq.  has  an  average  number  of  about 
170  scholars,  who  are  not  only  instructed,  but  also  sup- 
plied with  books  bv  the  bounty  of  the  deceased.  Addi- 
tional means  have  been  obtained,  and  a noble  building  is 
now  erected,  and  which  will  soon  be  occupied,  capable  of 
accommodating  five  hundred  scholars,  the  affairs  of  w’hich 
are  under  the  management  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  May  it  prosper.  The  school  was  es- 
tablished and  is  conducted  op  the  most  liberal  principles. 


The  North  Carolina  74,  was  much  strained  in  a laCe 
gale  otf  Corsica,  but  had  refitted  at  Toulon.  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  was  very  respectfully  received  and  enter- 
tained at  that  port,  and  at  Marseilles,  which  he  visited 
while  the  ship  was  repairing. 

The  present  governor  of  Vermont  is  a clergyman — 
the  reverend  Ezra  Butler — a very  worthy  and  good  man; 
but  who  is  captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  in 
and  over  the  state.  ” 

Samples  of  American  cloth  have  been  carried  to  Que- 
beck  from  Maine,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  sold  cheap- 
er than  British. 

The  official  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Quebec, 
during  the  last  year,  is  given  at  $2,923,690  60. 

Florida  sugai — The  East  Florida  Herald  of  Feb.  21st, 
says,  that  col.  Dummett,  a planter  of  that  country,  will 
make  30  hogsheads  of  sugar  from  about  35  acres  of  cane. 
A specimen  of  the  sugar  raised  on  his  plantation  has  been 
sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and  pronounced  superior  to  the 
best  Havana  sugar. 


GEORGIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES — Jtlavch  3,  1827. 

The  select  committee,  to  which  were  referred  a message 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  5th  inst, 
with  accompanying  documents,  and  a message  of  the 
8th  instant,  with  accompanying  documents;  also,  a re- 
port and  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia, 
with  accompanying  documents;  also,  a joint  resolution 
to  indemnify  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Chatahouchie  river  and  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Alabama;  also,  a message  of  the 
president,  with  accompanying  documents,  of  2d  March; 
have  had  those  subjects  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The. civilized  nations  of  Europe,  who,  at  different  pe- 
riods, discovered  and  settled  the  various  portions  of  the 
American  continent,  founded,  principally,  on  the  right  of 
discoveiy,  a claim  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  regions  so 
discovered.  This  claim  of  sovereignty  does  not  appear, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  English  government,  to  have 
extended,  in  itself,  beyond  an  exclusion  of  the  claims  of 
other  nations.  The  committee  are  not  aware,  that  the 
English  government,  or  its  representatives,  the  colonial 
governments,  ever  assumed,  in  virtue  of  this  claim  of  so- 
vereignty, to  exercise  the  power  of  internal  legislation 
over  the  persons  who  composed  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
within  the  regions  to  which  the  claim  of  sovereignty  ex- 
tended. These  tribes  were,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
and  treated  as  separate,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  indepen- 
dent nations.  A friendly  intercourse  with  them  was  kept 
up  by  means  of  conferences  and  councils;  boundaries,  the 
right  to  establish  and  maintain  military  posts,  ,a,nd  occa- 
sionally the  right  of  passage,  were  matter  of  stipulation, 
by  formal  conventions,  entered  into  between  the  crown 
or  colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the  tribes  on  the  other.  When  the  provisons  of  these 
treaties  were  broken  by  the  Indian  tribes,  or  w hen  in  any 
other  way  a state  of  hostility  arose,  wars  ensued,  as  be- 
tween separate  civilized  countries,  and  these  wars  were 
concluded  by  treaty.  No  doubt,  in  the  most  early  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  and  in  reference  to  the  remnants  of 
tribes,  which  had  ceased  to  have  a separate  existence, 
txansactions  may  have  occurred,  which  imply  a different 
principle  of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  British  or  colonial 
governments;  but  it  is  believed,  that  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  by  those  governments,  or  any  of  them,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Indian  tribes  into  the  body  politic,  or  to  carry  the 
right  of  sovereignty  farther,  than  to  exclude  the  sovereign- 
ty of  other  free  states,  and  to  regulate,  at  discretion,  the 
intercourse  with  the  tribes  thus  subjected. 

In  like  manner,  the  European  governments  claimed,  in 
virtue  of  discovery,  a right  in  the  soil,  occupied  by  the  In- 
dian tribes.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  perhaps  possible, 
to  define  the  precise  extent  to  which  this  claim  was  carri- 
ed, in  all  instances.  It  is  w ell  known  , however,  that  it 
was  a claim,  of  a right  of  pre-emption  residing  in  the  go- 
vernment. By  various  public  and  legislative  acts,  indivi- 
duals were  disqualified  from  acquiring  a title  to  Indian 
lands,  by  direct  purchase  of  the  Indians;  and  the  govern- 
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ment  recognized  aright  of  occupancy  in  the  Indians,  which 
it  claimed  to  itself  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  extinguish- 
ing. This  well  known  fact  has  received  the  sanction  of 
judicial  decision,  (8th  Wheaton),  in  the  case  of  Johnson 
and  Graham’s  Lessees  vs.  McIntosh.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  before  the  revolution. 

In  the  event  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  rights  of 
the  British  government  devolved  upon  the  United  States. 
But  a grave  question  arose,  whether,  in  reference  to  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  the  right  o ' 
exclusive  sovereignty  and  exclusive  pre-emption,  former  y 
vested  in  the  crown,  passed,  in  virtue  of  the  declaration  • i 
independence,  to  the  confederation  of  states,  or  to  the  i n- 
dividual  states,  respectively,  within  the  limits  of  which 
each  tribe  was  situated.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contend- 
ed, that  the  right  to  the  unoccupied  lands,  and,  what  was 
considered  the  same  thing,  the  land  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, having  originally  resided  in  that  government,  which 
was  common  to  all  the  colonies,  and  having  been  conquer- 
ed from  that  government,  at  the  joint  expense  and  efforts 
of  all  the  colonies,  passed  to  the  confederation;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  each  state,  becoming  inde- 
pendent, succeeded,  within  its  ow  n limits,  to  all  the  rights 
formerly  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  controversies  growing  out  of  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion, were  of  the  most  serious  character.  They  were  one 
chief  cause,  which  retarded  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of 
confederation;  and,  under  the  confederation,  they  formed 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  embarrassing  questions, 
which  were  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  conti- 
nental congress. 

The  difficulties  thus  arising  were  of  two  great  magni- 
tude to  be  settled,  by  any  positive  decision  in  favor  of  ei- 
ther party.  They  were  practically  obviated,  by  succes- , 
Sive  acts  of  cession,  on  the  part  of  the  states,  laying  claim 
to  extensive  tracts  of  unoccupied  western  lands.  The 
conditions  on  which  these  cessions  wrere  made,  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  were  not  uniform,  nor  did  congress,  in  ac- 
cepting these  cessions,  admit  that,  without  them,  the  con- 
federacy would  have  possessed  no  title  to  the  unoccupied 
lands.  It  was  a settlement  by  compromise,  between  con- 
flicting parties,  whose  interests  were  too  important  to  ad- 
mit of  any  other  mode  of  adjustment. 

Georgia  was  the  only  state,  having  large  claims  to  un- 
occupied land  on  her  western  frontier,  which  did  not,  ei- 
ther before  or  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  make  such  a cession  to  the  United  States. 
Resolutions  were  repeatedly  adopted  by  the  old  congress, 
recommending  to  her  a cession,  on  the  same  principles 
on  which  the  cessions  of  the  other  states,  and  particularly 
Virginia,  had  been  made.  In  the  year  1788,  Georgia  of- 
fered to  congress  a cession  of  land,  commencing  on  the 
Chatahouchie  river,  at  her  southern  boundary,  running  up 
that  river  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  thence,  due  west  to 
the  Mississippi — a tract  comprehending  the  lower  half  of 
the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Several 
conditions  were  attached  to  this  cession,  among  others 
that  of  a guarantee  to  Georgia  of  all  the  remainder  of  the 
unoccupied  lands,  which  she  claimed  to  the  west.  These 
conditions  were  not  satisfactory  to  congress,  and  the  ces- 
sion was  not  accepted. 

In  1795  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  proceeded  to  make 
extensive  sales  of  the  unoccupied  lands  on  her  western 
frontier.  Great  embarrassments  arose,  relative  to  the 
titles  acquired  under  these  sales;  and  at  length,  in  1802,  a 
compromise  was  entered  into  between  Georgia  and  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  on  conditions  mu- 
tually acceptable,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
her  right  and  title,  westw  ard  of  a certain  line;  and  the 
United  States  ceded  to  Georgia  all  the  claim,  right,  and 
title,  of  the  United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  said  line;  assuming,  at  the  same 
time,  the  obligation  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  all 
the  lands  east  of  the  said  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
‘‘peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms.”  These  articles  of 
cession  were  concluded  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Georgia,  on  the  24th  April, 

1 802.  At  this  time  the  Oconee  river  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Greek  Indians,  and  the  quantity  of  land 
occupied  by  them  in  Georgia  amounted  to  19,578,890 
acres. 

in  pursuance  of  the  compact  of  1S02,  and  but  a few 
months  after  its  conclusion,  a treaty  was  made  between 1 


the  United  States  and  the  Creeks,  by  which  a portion  of 
land  was  ceded  by  the  Indians;  and  a still  larger  portion, 
by  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1 805.  By  these  two  trea- 
ties, there  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Georgia, 2, 713, 890  acres  of  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  war,  a part  of  the  Creeks 
were  excited  to  hostilities  against  the  United  States. 
Having  been  vanquished  by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  gene- 
ral Jackson  and  his  troops,  a treaty  w'as  concluded,  by 
which  a considerable  cession  of  lands  was  made  to  Geor- 
gia,  and  the  integrity  of  all  their  remaining  lands  was  gua- 
rantied to  the  Creeks.  By  a treaty  concluded  in  1818, 
another  cession  was  made  of  two  large  tracts  of  land;  and, 
by  the  treaty  of  1821,  yet  another  cession  was  made,  by 
which  the  Flint  and  the  Chatahouchie  became  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Creeks.  By  the  three  last  mentioned 
cessions,  11,735,590  acres  of  land  were  acquired  by  Geor- 

fia,  making,  together  with  those  obtained,  under  the  two 
rst  cessions,  an  aggregate  of  14,748,690  acres,  being 
about  two  thirds  of  all  the  lands  possessed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  at  the  date  of  the  convention  of 
1802.  At  the  same  date,  the  Cherokees  were  in  posses- 
sion of  7,152,110  acres  of  land,  within  the  chartered  and 
conventional  limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Two  trea- 
ties have  been  held  by  the  United  States  with  the  Chero- 
kees, in  pursuance  of  the  compact  of  1802,  by  which 
995,310aci'es  of  land  have  been  acquired  to  Georgia. 

In  1822,  a sum  of  $30,000  was  appropriated,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  holding  farther  treaties  with  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  compact 
with  Georgia;  and  a treaty  having  been  concluded  w ith  the 
Creeks  the  preceding  year,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  by 
the  president,  to  make  the  next  effort  w ith  die  Chero- 
kees. This  was  accordingly  done,  by  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  D.  G.  Campbell  and  James  Merriwether,as  com- 
missioners, on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  re- 
paired to  the  Cherokee  country,  in  October,  1823,  and,  af- 
ter strenuous  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Cherokees  to  en- 
ter into  a treaty  of  cession,  they  received  a positive  refu- 
sal. The  objections  made  by  the  Cherokees  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  their  countrymen,  who  had  emigrated  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  from  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  and  the  consequently  increased  value  wdiich 
they  set  upon  their  lands, 

It  appears  that  the  Cherokees,  in  order  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  resolution  to  withhold  all  further  cessions, 
sought  to  engage  the  co-operation  in  the  same  policy  of 
their  less  civilized  neighbors,  the  Creeks.  Overtures, 
made  to  the  Cherokees  by  McIntosh,  who  was  allied  to 
them  by  marriage,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Cherokees 
to  a cession  were  rejected;  and  communications  were  had 
by  the  Cherokees  with  the  Creeks,  by  w ay  of  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  McIntosh,  In  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn following  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat  with  the 
Cherokees,  councils  w ere  held  in  the  Creek  nation,  at 
w hich  a law  was  passed,  or,  as  stated  by  the  chiefs  in 
council  to  general  Gaines,  a lawr  originally  passed  on  the 
Oakmulgee  was  revived,  making  it  capital  for  any  per- 
son in  authority  among  the  Creeks  to  cede  away  their 
lands  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  This  law,  as 
enacted  or  revived,  was  published  at  the  time  in  a news- 
paper in  Alabama. 

Spell  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  the  same  gentlemen,  authorized  as  United 
States’  commissioners,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  ob- 
ject, met  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  at  Thle-cath-eha, 
or  Broken  Arrow,  the  seat  of  the  national  council  of  the 
Creeks.  At  this  council,  the  same  refusal  was  given  by 
the  Creeks  as  had  been  before  received  from  the  Chero- 
kees. “So  long,”  says  colonel  Campbell,  in  his  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war  of  the  8th  January,  1825,  “as  the  ne- 
gotiation w as  conducted  with  the  council  generally,  no- 
answer was  received,  other  than  a prompt  rejection  of 
every  proposition  that  w as  submitted.  ” McIntosh  acted 
at  first  as  speaker  of  the  nation,  in  giving  these  talks,  and 
joined  the  other  chiefs  in  council  in  refusing  to  cede. 

T he  commissioners  represent,  however,  that  they  ascer- 
tained that  the  wishes  of  a large  majority  of  the  chiefs 
within  the  Georgia  limits,  with  McIntosh  at  their  head, 
were  in  favor  of  the  cession;  and  they  state  that  a treaty 
could  have  been  obtained,  signed  by  a full  representation 
of  cliiefs  from  all  the  towns  within  the  limits  of  Georgia. 
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Not  feeling  authorized  to  conclude  a treaty  with  a por- 
tion of  chiefs,  the  commissioners  adjourned  the  council 
on  the  18th  December;  and  colonel  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  Washington,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
from  the  president  permission  “to  convene  the  chiefs  with- 
in the  limits  of  Georgia,  to  negotiate  with  them  exclusive- 
ly, if  thought  proper,  or  inclusive  of  a deputation  ol  chiefs 
from  the  upper  towns,  if  such  a deputation  should  present 
themselves,  and  evince  a desire  to  negotiate  to  a lurther 


extent.  ” _ , , . , . 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Campbell,  he  addressed  a letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  asking  the  sanction  of  the  president 
for  a treaty  “to  be  signed  by  the  chiefs  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia,  provided  such  treaty  be  accompanied  by  the 
assent  of  the  other  chiefs,  that  the  land  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  emigrating  party,  shall  be  immediately  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  govermen,t.” 

To  this  proposal,  the  president,  Mr.  Monroe,  declin- 
ed acceding,  but  authorized  a renewal  of  negotiations  with 
the  whole  nation.  (See  document  No.  72,  p.  38,  vol.  4, 
2d  session,  18th  congress.)  A meeting  ot  the  chiefs  was 
accordingly  summoned  for  the  7th  February,  at  Indian 
Springs,  within  the  limits  of  Georgia.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month,  the  commissioners  met  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  explained  their  object.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  commissioners  held  a separate  council  with  a part 
of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  nine  of  the  towns,  chiefly 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
at  the  public  council,  O-poth-le-yo-holo,  the  speaker  of 
the  nation,  (McIntosh  having  been  deprived  of  that  office 
at  the  Broken  Arrow),  replied  to  the  talk  of  the  commis- 
sioners, on  behalf  of  Big  Warrior,  the  head  chief  of  the  na- 
tion , and  told  them  that  no  treaty  could  then  be  made  for  the 
cession  of  lands,  and  invited  the  commissioners  to  a meet- 
ing at  Broken  Arrow,  to  beheld  three  months  afterwards, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  He  declared  this  to  bb  the 
onlv  answer  he  was  authorized  to  give,  and  that  he  should 
go  home  the  next  day.  On  the  following  night,  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Cussetas  and  Soowoogaloos.  lefttheir 
encampment,  and  went  home,  by  orders  of  the  Big  Warri- 
or, communicated  by  Opothleyoholo,  as  is  stated  by  the 
latter.  On  the  12th,  a treaty  was  signed  with  the  McIn- 
tosh party.  During  its  execution,  Opothleyoholo  repeat- 
ed his  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Big  Warrior,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Hambly,  the  interpreter,  warned 
McIntosh  of  his  danger  in  breaking  the  law . 

A large  number  of  signatures  is  appended  to  the  trea- 
ty, but  it  is  alleged,  both  by  the  national  council  convened 
the  following  autumn,  and'  by  the  Indian  agent  in  a letter 
written  the  day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  that  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  McIntosh,  and  perhaps  two 
others,  chiefs  of  low  rank,  or  not  chiefs  at  all.  McIntosh 
himself  is  stated  to  have  been  but  the  fifth  in  rank  in  the  na- 
tion. Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  report,  will 
be  found  a list  of  chiefs  present,  who  refused  to  sign;  a 
list  of  such  of  the  signers  as  are  chiefs;  and  a description 
of  all  the  other  signers,  made  in  public  council,  by  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  nation.  It  is  apprehended  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  inspection  of  these  documents  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  treaty  was  signed  not  merely  by  a small 
and  unauthorized  party  of  the  Creek  nation,  but  by  a mi- 
nority of  the  chiefs  who  attended  the  council.  Had  the 
McIntosh  party  approached  even  to  a moiety  of  the  na- 
tion, the  circumstance  that  they  acted  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  wishes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  were  sure  to  receive  the  counte- 
nance of  the  whole  neighboring  population  of  Georgia, 
would  have  given  them,  the  ascendancy,  in  any  conflict 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  nation,  the  reverse  of  which 
is  known  to  be  the  case. 


On  the  day  following  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  col. 
Crowell,  the  agent,  addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  as  follows: 

Indian  Springs , February  13, 1S25. 
The  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war. 

Silt:  Incompliance  with  instructions  received  from  col. 
Campbell,  while  in  Washington  city,  I notified  the  chiefs 
of  this  nation  to  meet  the  United  States  commissioners  at 
this  place  on  the  7th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  them  for  their  lands. 

Your  letter  of  the  18th,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  commissioners,  did  not  reach  me  until  the  Gth. 
AJn  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  I informed  them 


I was  ready  to  obey  their  orders  on  all  points  touching  the 
negotiation,  and  cheerfully  co-operate  w ith  them  in  effect- 
ing the  object  of  their  mission. 

Yesterday  a treaty  was  signed  by  McIntosh  and  his  par- 
ty alone.  Being  fully  convinced  that  this  treaty  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instructions,  which 
I have  a copy  of,  I feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty,  as  the 
agent  of  the  government,  to  apprise  you  of  it,  that  you  may 
adopt  such  measures  as  you  may  deem  expedient  as  to  the 
ratification;  for,  if  ratified,  it  may  produce  a horrid  state  of 
things,  among  these  unfortunate  Indians.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  McIntosh  and  perhaps 
two  others,  the  signatures  to  this  treaty  are  either  chiefs  of 
low  grade,  or  not  chiefs  at  all;  which  you  can  perceive  by 
comparing  them  to  those  to  other  treaties,  and  to  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  annuity;  and  these  signers  are  from  eight 
towns  only,  when  there  are  fifty-six  in  the  nation. 

I beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I pursued,  strictly,  your  in- 
structions in  relation  to  this  negotiation;  and  although  the 
the  treaty  has  not  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  which  I have  been  furnished,  yet  I thing  it 
can  be  at  no  distant  day,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
government.  I have  made  these  hasty  remarks  from  con- 
viction of  duty,  to  apprise  you  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  accomplished;  and,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  I can 
give  you  all  the  particulars  pending  the  negotiation'  A de- 
putation of  head  chiefs  are  desirous  of  visiting  Washing- 
ton, to  have  a fidl  and  fair  understanding  relative  to „ 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  CROWELL, 
Agent  for  Indian  affairs . 

Shortly  after  the  writing  of  this  letter,  the  agent  re- 
paired in  person  to  Washington.  After  his  departure, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  a council  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion was  held  at  Broken  Arrow,  in  which  a protest  against 
the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs  was  adopted,  and  the  lists 
above  alluded  to  were  prepared.  These  documents,  how- 
ever, did  not  reach  Washington  till  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty,  meantime,  was  expedited  to  Washington. 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  then  about  to  retire, 
in  a few  days,  from  office,  referred  the  treaty  to  the  sen- 
ate, with  the  letter  of  the  Indian  agent  above  alluded  to. 
It  is  out  of  the  power  of  this  committee,  and  not  within 
their  province,  to  assign  the  reasons  which  prevented  the 
senate  from  being  influenced  by  the  representations  made 
by  the  agent,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  treaty  had  been 
effected.  No  testimony,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  had  arrived  from  the  Creek  nation,  to  corro- 
borate his  statements;  and,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  last 
day  of  the  constitutional  existence  of  the  then  organized 
senate,  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  were  given  to 
its  ratification.  It  was  accordingly  ratified  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  7th  of  March,  under  the  unsuspecting  impres- 
sion that  the  treaty  wasnogotiated  in  good  faith,  with  com- 
petent parties.  On  the  next  day,  the  protest  of  the  chiefs 
assembled  in  council  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  were  received  at  Washington,  by 
the  agent,  and  submitted  to  the  department  of  war. 

General  McIntosh,  after  signing  the  treaty,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  at  home.  A few  days  after  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  he  repaired,  in  company  with 
Etome  Tustinuggce  and  other  chiefs,  to  Milledgeville, 
and,  as  appears  from  an  extract  from  the  executive  jour- 
nal, published  among  the  documents  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, received  an  audience  from  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  executive  chamber.  They  stated,  among  other 
things,  their  apprehensions  of  hostility  from  the  part  of 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  invoked  the  % inflec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  Georgia.  This  protec- 
tion was  promised  them  on  the  part  of  Georgia,  by  the 
governor,  who  also  intimated  to  them,  that,  “in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  treaty  the  president  could  not  but  consider  it 
the  act  of  the  nation,  provided  the  whole  country  was  ce- 
ded; that  what  ought  to  be  considered  the  act  of  the  nation 
would  still  be  a question;  that  the  government  might  be 
quite  well  disposed  to  consider  the  act  of  McIntosh  and 
his  friends  as  such  a one.  ” 

The  day  after  this  audience,  a letter  wa s written  to  go- 
vernor Troup,  by  four  of  the  chiefs  of  the  McTntosh  party 
and  by  Chilly  McIntosh,  in  which  they  allude  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  law  above  mentioned,  passed  at  Pole  Cat 
Springs,  (denying  however,  its  obligation),  stating  thgl 
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“this  law  was  passed  to  prevent  McIntosh  from  selling 
lands;*,  expressing  their  fears  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  acceding  to  a proposal 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  governor, 
that  a message  should  be  sent  by  the  governor  to  those 
opposed  to  the  treaty,  warning  them  against  any  act 
of  violence.  Accordingly,  op  the  26th  instant,  colonel 
If.  G.  Lamar,  the  aid  of  the  governor  of  Georgia,  was  de- 
spatched with  a talk  to  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  Cusse- 
tau  and  Took-au-batehee,  the  former  be’ug  the  town  of 
little  Prince,  w ho  succeeded  Big  Warrior  as  the  head 
chief  of  the  whole  Creek  nation,  and  the  latter,  the  town 
Opothleyoholo,  the  speaker  of  the  nation.  Col.  Lamar 
met  the 'chiefs  of  these  towns  in  separate  councils  held  in 
each.  Either,  at  this  time,  and  while  they  had  not  heard 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  consent  given  by 
McIntosh  to  survey  the  lands,  they  entertained  no  designs 
of  violence  against  McIntosh,  or  they  chose  to  deceive 
col.  Lamar  as  to  their  intentions;  or,  finally,  the  talk  of  the 
Little  Prince  was  misconceived  by  col.  Lamar,  which  is 
stated  by  Hambly,  who  interpeted  between  them,  to  have 
been  the  ease.  lie  returned  perfectly  satisfied  w ith  their 
state  of  feelings,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  and  express- 
ed the  opinion,  that  w hen  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
known,  they  w ould  acquiesce. 

During  the.  absence  of  col.  Lamar,  Chilly  McIntosh,  on 
his  w ay  back  to  his  home,  was  met  by  col  Miller,  and  ano- 
ther chief  .of  the  same  party,  at  Flint  river,  who  informed 
him  that  they  had  been  driven  off  by  those  opposed  to  the 
treaty,  and  that  vengeance  wras  threatened  against  the  chiefs 
who  signed  it.  This  affair  was,  however,  represented  to 
col.  Lamar  by  the  Little  Prince,  as  having  sprung  from 
some  trifling  cause,  and  w as  supposed  by  col.  Lamar,  to 
have  been  designed,  by  creating  alarm,  to  prevent  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty,  hut  not  as  threatening  opposition, 
should  the  treaty  be  ratified. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  governor  Troup  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, announcing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  On 
the  29th  he  addressed  a letter  to  McIntosh,  requesting  his 
permission  to  survey  the  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty. 
On  the  Gth  of  April,  McIntosh  answered  the  governor  that 
the  chiefs  (meaning  those  of  his  party  ) would  convene  on 
the  10th,  and  that  he  would  submit  to  them  the  proposal  to 
survey  tiie  land.  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  consent  of 
McIntosh  and  his  party  to  the  survey  was  given  in  a letter 
to  the  governor,  m the  following  terms:  “Some  diffe- 

rences exi.  ting  between  die  present  agent  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion and  myself,  and  not  having  any  confidence  in  liis  ad- 
vice. 1 have  determined  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  best  judgement,  which  results  in  the  determination  to 
agree  to  the  request  of  your  excellency,  in  giving  my 
consent,  and  in  behalf  of  the  nation  who  signed  the  treaty, 
their  consent,  that  the  land  lately  ceded  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Indian  Springs,  may  be  run  off  and  surveyed 
whenever  you  may,  or  the  general  government,  think  pro- 
per to  do  so. 

“jf  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  have 
no  Objection,  and  the  agent  of  the  Creek  nation,  with  the 
party  lie  influences,  does  not  make  any  objection  or  oppo- 
sition to  running  and  surveying  the  land,  myself,  and  the 
chiefs  and  Indians  w ho  were  in  favor  of  tiie  iate  treaty,  do 
not  object.  We  give  our  consent.” 

In  consequence  of  the  conditional  nature  of  this  assent 
to  the  survey,  the  following  letter  was,  on  the  8th  April, 
w ritten  by  governor  Troup  to  general  McIntosh: 

‘■‘Ahlieclq-ei'ille,  18  th  April , 1 825 

Dear  General:  In  one  of  your  late  letters  you  say 
something  about  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  or  if 
the  ac  * land  hostile:;  do  not  make  opposition.  Pray  ex- 
plain to  me  your  meaning.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  States,  or  the  agent,  or  the  hostiles,  in  this  matter: 
all  we  want  is  tiie  consent  ofThe  friendly  Indians  who  made 
the  treaty.  1 f we  wanted  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
w e could  ask  it.  Your  friend, 

G.M.  TROUP,” 

Without,  however,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  w hich  it  was  written,  governor 
Troup  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that  “the  assent  of 
the  Indians  had  been  obtained  to  the  running  and  survey  of 
the  country,”  and  calling  the  legislature  together  to  take 
the  proper  measuresfortho.se  objects. 

To  the  above  letter  McIntosh  replied  in  the  following 
manner: 


“ Creek  nation , 2 5th  April , 1825. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  excellency’s  request  yester- 
day, dated  the  18th  instant,  and  hereby  state  to  you,  that- 
my  only  meaning  was  not  to  act  contrary  to  stipulations 
made  between  our  nation  and  the  United  State’s  govern- 
ment; and  we  do  hereby  absolutely,  freely,  and  fully,  give 
our  consent  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  have  the  boundary 
belongingto  said  state  surveyed,  at  any  time  the  legislature 
of  Georgia  may  think  proper,  which  was  ceded  at  the  late 
treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion, and  by  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  same. 

I have  to  honor  the  be,  with  great  esteem,  yours,  re- 
spectfullv, 

WILLIAM  M’INTOSH.  ” 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  McIntosh,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  license  assumed,  in  this  letter,  of  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Creek  nation,  of  w hich  his  party  formed  but 
a small  minority,  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  deception, 
in  reference  to'  the  views  of  that  party.  ' At  a council  - 
with  them,  held  by  general  Gaines,  the  general  was  in- 
formed that  McIntosh  never  consulted  them  on  the  sur- 
vey, and  that  they  never  gave  their  consent. 

it  may  herq  be  proper  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  more 
particularly,  the  relative  strcngtli  of  the  two  parties,  as 
tar  as  existing  data  enable  it  to  be  done.  By  the  docu- 
ments forwarded  from  the  council,  held  on  the  23d  Febru- 
ary, it  appears  that  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty 
were  from  the  following  five  towns:  Cow  eta,  Broken  Ar- 
row, New  Yauco,  Sand  Town,  Hitchetee.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  chiefs  from  Broken  Arrow  could  have 
had  no  authority  to  sign  on  behalf  of  that  town,  for  the 
representative  of  the  ead  chief  of  the  town  and  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  present,  and  refus- 
ed to  sign.  From  a document  prepared  in  council  of  tiie 
Creek  nation,  it  appears,  that  of  the  fifty-tw  o individuals 
whe  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  McIntosh  was 
the  only  head  chief,  he  being  the  fifth  in  rank  in  the  nation; 
that  five  w ere  chiefs  of  inferior  degree,  and  these  six  all  of 
one  town,  Cow  eta;  that  twenty- six  were  officers  called 
law  menders,  or  law  makers,  but  not  chiefs;  fourteen 
were  broken  chiefs;  four  Indians  possessing  no  rank 
whatever,  and  two  persons  wholly  unknown  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Creek  nation.  These  individuals  were  exclu- 
sively from  eight  towns,  out  of  fifty-six,  of  which  the  na- 
tion is  said  to  consist.  The  son  of  the  Big  Warrior,  and 
the  son  of  the  Little  Prince  w ere  both  at  the  Indian 
Springs,  and  refused  to  sign.  The  nephew  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  chief  fourth  in  rank,  Hopoy  Hadgo,  was 
present,  and.  refused  to  sign.  YVilliam  Barnard,  the 
principle  chief  of  the  Ucliees,  refused  to  sign.  John 
Stidham, -a  principal  chief  of  the  lower  towns,  Opothleyo- 
holo, chief  of  the  Tookaubatchees,  with  other  leading 
chiefs,  forming  altogether,  it  is  conceived,  a representa- 
tion of  a large  majority  of  the  nation,  w ere  present,  and 
refused  to  sign.  On  the  day  alter  the  death  of  McIntosh 
general  YVare  represents  it  as  the  opionion  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty,  that  the  party  opposed  to 
it  numbered  four  thousand  warriors,  the  party  friendly 
not  more  than  five  hundred  the  former  having  been  in- 
creased “bv  numbers  long  cloaked  under  the  garb  of 
friendship,”  who  since  the  death  of  McIntosh,  joined  the 
hostile  party.  The  Indians  of  the  treaty  making  party, 
who  received  rations  in  Georgia,  did  not  exceed  about 
four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  although  it  ap- 
pears from  some  of  the  documents  submitted,  that  efforts 
were  made  to  increase  the  number. 

The  intelligence  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  relative  to  the  survey,  reached  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  assembled  to  receive  their  annuity,  and  seemed, 
says  the  agent,  in  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  27th 
April,  1825,  to  add  to  their  melancholy  and  distress.  They 
denied  that  their  consent  to  the  survey  had  ever  been  ask- 
ed or  given;  and  those  residing  in  the  ceded  territory  par- 
ticularly requested  the  agent  to  make  to  the  secretary  of 
war  thc'ir  decided  objection  to  the  surveying  of  the  lands, 
until  they  could  remove  from  them.  They  also  asked  per- 
mission to  send  a deputation  to  Washington  the  following 
winter,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  view’s  of  the 
government  relative  to  their  future  prospects. 

It  was  at  this  period,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
nev/s received  of  the  ratification,  and  the  projected  survey, 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Little  Prince,  as 
head  chief  of  the  nation,  direction  was  given  to  a certain 
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number  of  those  filling  the  office  of  law-menders,  to 
take  the  life  of  McIntosh,  and  two  other  chiefs  of  Cowe- 
ta w,  in  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  law  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  effected  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
April,  by  a party  of  Indians  residing  in  the  ceded  territory, 
who  destroyed  the  lives,  burned  the  dwellings,  and  plun- 
dered the  property,  of  the  chiefg.  The  tidings  of  this  tra- 
gical occurrence  were  communicated  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in  a letter 
of  May  3d;  and  two  days  after  orders  are  issued  by  the 
governor  to  the  major  generals  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  di- 
visions of  the  militia  of  Georgia,  to  hold  their  divisions  rea- 
dv,  to  march  at  a moment’s  warning,  in  case  “the  United 
States,  bound  by  the  constitution  and  the  treaty  to  repress 
and  punish  hostility  among  the  Indians,  and  maintain 
peace”  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  should,  by  any 
means,  fail  of  their  duty  in  those  respects.  On  the  same 
day,  the  secretary  of"  Avar  Avas  informed  by  governor 
Troup  of  the  measures  whi^b  liad  beenadoptedfor  defence 
and  protection,  “mi til  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
would  be  effectually  interposed  for  those  purposes.”  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  Chilly  McIntosh  and  others,  of 
the  same  party,  also  hastened  to  Washington,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  addressed  four  letters  to  the  department  of 
war,  soliciting  protection  and  revenge,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  general  government,  to  chastise  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  preferring  char- 
ges against  the  agent. 

Thus  Avas  the  interference  of  the  general  government 
invoked,  by  all  parties  to  this  affair — by  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  by  the  McIntosh  party,  and  by  the  head  chiefs 
of  the  Creek  nation.  The  despatches  from  governor 
Troup  were  received  at  the  department  of  Avar  on  the 
15th  and  17th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th,  orders  Avere  sent 
to  general  Gaines,  then  in  or  near  Georgia,  to  repair  to 
Milledgeville,  “for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Avith  gov. 
Troup  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  on  his  arrival, ’’and, 
if  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia  of  Georgia  in  defence 
of  the  frontier,  then  supposed  to  be  threatend  with  inva- 
sion. In  consequence  also  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
Creek  agent  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  and  by  the  de- 
putation of  the  McIntosh  party,  major  T.  P.  Andrews 
w as  despatched  on  the  20th  of  May,  as  a special  agent  to 
inquire  into  these  charges. 

These  orders  were  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  the 
repairing  of  general  Gaines  and  major  Andrews  to  Mil- 
h dgeville,  and  subsequently  to  the  Creek  agency,  where 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  united  demand  for  the  effec- 
tual interference  of  the  general  goA’ernment,  above  allud- 
ed to,  a portion  ot  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
was  ordered  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  corres- 
pondence Avhich  took  place  between  gov.  Troup  and  ge- 
neral Gaines  became  unfortunately  of  such  a character  as 
to  cause  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  to  be  made  by  the 
governor  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  a long  letter,  dated 
Tth  August,  1826,  and  au  inquiry  of  the  president,  in 
these  words:  “Xoav,  sir,  suffer  me,  in  conclusion,  to  ask, 
if  these  things  have  been  done  in  virtue  of  your  ovvn  in- 
structions, express  or  implied,  or  by  authority  of  any  Avar- 
rant  from  you  Avhatsoever,  anil  if  not  so  done,  whether  you 
Avill  sanction  or  adopt  them  as  your  own,  and  thus  hold 
yourself  responsible  to  the  government  of  Georgia?” 

On  the  30th  of  August  an  ansAver  Avas  returned  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  in  which  the  governor  is  informed 
that  the  president  ‘deeply  regretting  the  different  views 
of  the  treaty  concluded  last  February  at  the  Indian  Springs 
which  the  governor  had  entertained,  from  those  which 
the  president  had  found  himself,  upon  the  most  deliberate 
consideration,  and  under  the  most  solemn  responsibilities, 
compelled  to  take,  Avas  anxiously  desirous  to  avoid  any 
thing  w hich,  dictated  by  no  absolute  necessity,  might  have 
a tendency  to  render  Avider,  differences,  in  his  belief, 
otherwise  easily  reconcileable.  ’ Declining,  for  this  reason, 
to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  numerous  topics  contain- 
ed in  the  governor’s  letter,  the  secretary  of  Avar  further 
states,  on  behalf  of  the  president,  that  “the  government  of 
tiie  United  States  is  fully  aAvare  of  its  duties  to  the  people 
of  Georgia;  among  w hich  is  that  of  paying  due  respect  to 
the  station  of  their  chief  magistrate.  A duty,  if  possible, 
still  more  indispensable,  is  that  of  a constant  and  faithful 
attention  to  their  interests,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  ful- 
fil iffl  the  duties  of  the  union  to  them.”  At  the  dose  of 


the  letter,  the  secretary  of  Avar  informs  the  governor  that 
“the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  w ould  be  submitted  to  con- 
gress at  the  approaching  session;  and  all  the  instructions 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  as  Avell  as  their  con- 
duct under  them,  Avould  be  subject  to  the  animadversions 
of  that  body  upon  them,  f of  approbation  or  censure,  as 
they  might  appear  to  have  deserved.”  In  consequence  of 
another  letter  published  by  gen.  Gaines,  the  governor,  on 
the  31st  of  August,  wrote  to  the  department  of  war,  and 
demanded  of  the  president  the  arrest  of  that  officer.  The 
secretary  of  Avar,  in  his  reply,  referred  the  governor  to  his 
letter  of  the  30th,  in  which  was  made  known  the  purpose 
of  the  president  to  submit  the  conduct  of  general  Gaines, 
with  every  other  matter  connected  with  the  subject,  to 
the  consideration  of  congress,  and  informed  the  governor 
that,  as  the  president  knew  no  sufficient  necessity  for  de- 
parting from  that  course,  the  demand  for  the  arrest  Avas 
not  acceded  to.  In  a letter  from  the  department  to  gen. 
Gaines,  of  the  same  date,  that  officer  Avas  informed  that 
the  president  disapproved  his  conduct  in  Avriting  and  pub- 
lishing letters  w hich  had  produced  the  demand  for  his  ar- 
rest, and  a copy  of  that  letter  Avas  enclosed  to  the  governor. 

This  refusal  of  the  president  to  arrest  general  Gaines, 
is,  by  one  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  this  committee, 
characterised  as  an  “abuse  of  office,”  which,  “if  not  pro- 
perly atoned  for,  Avill  and  ought  to  leave  this  lasting  re- 
proach upon  the  nation,  that  even  in  republics  the  law7  af- 
fords no  protection  against  the  views  of  poAver,  and  the 
resentments  of  ambition.”  The  committee  consider  it 
their  duty  to  state,  that,  (while  they  deem  the  conduct  of 
gen.  Gaines,  in  Avriting  and  publishing  the  letters,  deserv- 
ing of  the  disapprobation  which  it  received  from  the  pre- 
sident), they  perceive  no  grounds  for  ascribing  the  refusal 
to  arrest  general  Gaines  “to  views  of  poAver  or  resents 
ments  of  ambition.  ” On  the  contrary,  they  regard  it  as 
their  duty  to  express  the  opinion  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  transaction,  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  towards  Georgia  has  been  respectful, 
temperate,  and  conciliatory. 

In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  special  agent,  ma- 
jor AndreAvs,  repaired  to  the  Creek  nation,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Crow  ell.  The  special  agent  was  fur- 
nished Avith  the  testimony  taken  against  the  Indian  agent, 
by  the  Georgia  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of 
Avhich  testimony  it  is  observed  by  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  republic,  that,  being  ex  parte , it  should  be  re- 
ceived with  much  alloAvance.  Ha\-ing  suspended  Mr. 
Crowell  from  the  agency,  major  Andrews  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  charges  against  him.  The 
result  of  his  inquiry  and  examination  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  special  agent,  and  other  documents  forming 
a part  of  the  series  of  papers  submitted  to  the  committee, 
to  Avhich  reference  is  now  respectfully  made.  However 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted  at  any  time,  ar.d  on  any  occa- 
sion, that  a request  should  be  addressed  from  the  autho- 
rities of  a state,  to  the  executive  of  the  union,  without  suc- 
cess, the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a removal  of  the 
Indian  agent,  without  examination  or  inquiry,  would  have 
been  deemed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  an  arb;- 
tary  exercise  of  power.  In  ordering  an  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  the  charges  against  the  agent,  the  committee 
conceive  that  the  president  but  did  an  act  of  justice  due  to 
every  citizen,  however  humble,  and  certainly  not  the  less 
due  to  an  individual,  who,  by  a former  administration,  had 
been  placed  and  sustained  in  a responsible  office,  and  had 
been  elected  by  the  people  of  a sovereign  state,  as  their 
sole  representative  to  the  congress  of  the  union.  The  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry,  the  defence  of  the  Indian  agent,  the 
testimony  collected  by  the  special  assent,  and  his  report 
thereon,  as  avcII  as  the  doings  of  the  committee  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  vhe  commissioners  of  Georgia,  and  the  re- 
plies of  Messrs.  Merriwether  and  Campbell,  are  hi're- 
Avitli  submitted,  and  contain  all  the  meaus  necessary  to  en- 
able the  bouse  to  form  an  opinion,  Avhether  the  Indian 
agent  could  have  been  removed  from  office,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  great  principles  of  right  and  justice.  The  com- 
mittee will  only  add  the  expression  of  their  belief,  that,  in 
declining  to  remove  the  Indian  agent,  the  executive  Avas 
actuated  by  no  feelings  of  “contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
Georgia,  or  of  disregard  for  the  Aveliare  of  a large  portion 
of  the  community.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  assembled,  and  on  the  Oth  of  June,, 
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passed  an  act  “to  dispose  of  and  distribute  the  lands  late- 
ly acquired  by  the  United  States,  of  the  Creek  nation  of 
Indians.”  By  this  act,  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  was  made  subject  to  the  le- 
gislative and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state;  the  land 
was  divided  into  sections,  districts,  and  tracts  of  two 
hundred  and  two  and  a half  acres  each,  one  hundred  dis- 
trict surveyors,  and  ten  surveyors  of  district  reserve,  and 
sectional  lines,  were  appointed  to  be  chosen,  and  a land 
lottery  organized,  by  which  the  said  lots  should  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 

The  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs  had  guarantied  to  the 
Indians  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land,  till  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  This  guaranty,  with  the  course  which 
events  had  taken  among  the  Indians,  and  the  serious  and 
fatal  consequences  likely  to  flow  from  the  immediate  in- 
troduction upon  the  lands  of  so  large  a body  of  surveyors, 
and  their  necessary  attendants,  had  led  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  to  make 
known  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  the  expectation  that 
the  survey  would  be  suspended  till  the  decision  of  con- 
gress was  known  on  the  subject;  and  this  course  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  governor. 

On  repaying  to  the  Creek  nation,  general  Gaines  held 
councils,  both  with  the  McIntosh  party,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation  opposed  to  the  treaty.  The  former  were 
assured  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  far- 
ther violence.  The  latter  were  urged  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  In- 
dian Springs.  To  this  proposition  no  importunity  could 
induce  them  to  listen;  and  while  they  uniformly  professed 
an  intention  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
if  called  into  action  against  them,  they  as  uniformly  protest- 
ed that  they  would  accept  no  compensation  for  the  lands 
that  might  be  thus  wrested  from  them,  in  a compulsory 
execution  of  that  treaty. 

Unable  to  procure  from  the  Creeks  and  acquiescence  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  general  Gaines  received 
from  them,  in  the  open  council  of  the  nation,  a written  in- 
strument, w hereby  a certain  number  of  chiefs  deputed  to 
Washington  for  that  purpose,  were  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate a treaty  for  a farther  cession  of  land.  The  deputation 
arrived  at  Washington,  and  a negotiation  w as  opened  by 
the  secretary  of  war.  It  immediately  appeared,  however, 
that  a misapprehension  existed,  as  to  the  extent  ot  their 
pow  ers  in  regard  to  a cession.  In  his  conferences  w ith 
them  at  the  Broken  Arrow,  general  Gaines  had  first  pro- 
posed to  them  to  enter  into  a treaty  on  the  basis  of  a ces- 
sion of  all  their  lands  in  Georgia.  This  proposition  they 
rejected.  Gen.  Gaines  then,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with- 
out instructions,  (as  he  informed  them  at  the  time),  pro- 
posed a treaty  on  the  basis  of  a cession  of  their  lands  east 
of  the  Cliattahouehie.  They  declined  acceding  to  this,  on 
the  ground  that  a part  of  their  delegation  was  already  gone 
to  Washington.  The  written  instrument  just  alluded  to, 
was,  however,  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  authority 
given  to  their  deputation,  to  accede  to  “the  last  proposi- 
tion of  the  president,  made  by  general  Gaines.”  By  this 
“last  proposition,”  the  delegation  declared  that  they  un- 
derstood the  unauthorized  one,  which  made  the  Chatta- 
houchie  the  boundary.  General  Gaines  had  understood 
his  authorized  proposition  to  be  meant,  viz:  that  which  pro- 
posed a cession  of  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Geor- 
gia. It  appears,  how  ever,  from  the  documents,  that  such 
w as  not  the  case. 

This  misapprehension  of  the  powers  of  the  Creek  depu- 
tation, formed  a serious  obstacle  in  the  outset,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations.  It  w as  in  this  posture  of  affairs, 
that  the  meeting  of  congress  took  place,  and  it  appears 
from  the  opening  message  of  the  president,  that  he  still 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  making  the  transactions,  in  re- 
lation to  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  the  subject  of  a 
special  message.  Fortunately,  how  ever,  the  Indian  depu- 
tation was  at  last  brought  to  consent  to  a treaty,  by  which 
all  the  land  east  of  the  Cliattahouehie  was  ceded,  and  a 
portion  also  west  of  it.  To  this  treaty,  after  an  interval  of 
some  weeks,  a supplemental  article  was  added,  by  which 
the  cession  was  extended  to  a new  line,  which,  as  it  was 
supposed,  by  many  persons  qualified  to  judge,  w ould  in- 
clude all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

The  negotiations  by  which  this  treaty'  w as  Effected,  were 
carried  on  during  almost  the  w hole  of  tlie  session  of  con- 
gress, and  rendered  it  of  course  inexpedient  to  agitate  the 


subject  of  the  transactions  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  the 
Indian  Springs.  The  happy  termination  of  an  affair,  which 
had  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  was  matter  of  general 
congratulation.  The  mass  of  papers  and  documents  here- 
with submitted,  and  not  of  later  date,  was  communicated 
to  a committee  of  the  senate,  while  the  treaty  wras  before 
that  body.  But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  sanc- 
tion given  it  by  the  appropriations  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  superseded,  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  the  necessi- 
ty of  inquiring  into  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  which  w as 
now  declared  “to  be  cancelled.” 

The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  Indians  in  the  state 
of  Georgia,  and  ceded  by  this  treaty  for  the  benefit  of  that 
state,  amounted,  by  computation,  to  about  4,700,000  acres. 
The  cession  w as  procured,  at  an  expense  to  the  United 
States  of  $800,000,  including  the  present  worth  of  the, 
annuity  of  $20,000  per  annum,  which  formed  a part  of 

the  price. 

By'  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  treaty  of  the  In- 
dian Springs  w'as  “declared  to  be'  null  and  void  to  every 
intent  and  purpose  whatsoever;”  and  every  right  claim 
arising  from  the  same,  “was  cancelled  and  annulled”  by 
the  now  treaty. 

This  new  treaty  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  that  body,  and  the  ap- 
propriations necessaiy  to  carry  it  into  effect  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  house  of  representatives,  with  the  exception 
of  nine  dissenting  voices,  being  those  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Georgia. 

In  the  whole  course  and  progress  of  this  affair,  in  the 
perseverance  and  assiduity'  of  the  executive  in  pursuing  the 
negotiations,  and  in  the  ample  provisions  made*by  congress 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  the  committee  perceive  strong 
indications  on  the  part  of  every  branch  of  the  legislative 
authority'  of  the  United  States,  of  a desire  to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  the  compact  of  1802,  to  promote  the  interests, 
and  gratify  the  wishes  of  Georgia. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  western 
line  fixed  by  it  was  duly  run.  Before,  however,  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether,  byr  this  line,  any  part  of  the  lands 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia  were  left  out,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama should  also  be  established.  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  these  two  states  were  appointed.  But,  the  circum- 
stance that  a direct  line  to  Nickajack,  from  the  first  bend 
of  the  Chattaliouchie,  above  Uchee  creek,  would  intersect 
that  river,  induced  the  commissioners  to  depart  from  the 
letter  of  the  compact  of  1802,  and  to  propose  some  other 
point  more  accordant  with  its  spirit,  which  it  was  supposed, 
did  not  admit  of  carrying  the  line  east  of the  Chattahouchie* 
In  endeavoring  to  settle  on  some  other  point,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Georgia  and  Alabama  disagreed,  and  at  the  for- 
mer ran  an  ex  parte  line,  on  the  authority,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Georgia  alone. 

Between  the  Georgia  line,  and  the  line  ascertained  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  it  appears  by  computation,  that  there 
remained  unceded  about  one  hundred  and  ninety'-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of  Creek  lands. 
How  much  this  quantity  may  be  reduced,  on  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  line  between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the 
committee  have  no  documents  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
cide. 

It  is  in  respect  to  this  small  tract  of  barren  land  that  th& 
existing  controversy  has  arisen.  The  surveyors  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  month  of  January  last,  having  passed  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  w ere  interrupted  by  a party  of 
Indians,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Creek  nation,  who  remonsti’ated  with  them,  in  a letter 
w ritten  at  their  request  by  the  agent;  and  they  have  since 
appealed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tection against  encroachment  on  those  lands  which  w ere 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  treaty.  The  surveyors  of  Geor- 
gia applied  to  the  governor  for  the  support  of  a military 
force.  The  governor  of  Georgia  has  addi'essed  a remon- 
strance lo  the  president  of  the  United  States,  apparently 
representing  these  interruptions  as  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  Georgia,  which  may  end  in  bloodshed.  Jt 
hasbeen  stated  in  the  public  prints,  that  a military  force  has 
been  called  out  in  Georgia,  to  support  the  surveyors. 

The  president  has  promised  to  the  Creek  nation  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  country,  pledged  by  the  treaty  of Wash- 
ington; and  the  governor  of  Georgia* has  also  been  made 
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acquainted,  that  the  president  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  cany 
that  treaty  into  effect.  Orders  have,  accordingly,  been 
given  to  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  district  oi 
Georgia,  to  arrest  and  prosecute  those,  who,  contrary  to 
the  tr  eaty  of  1826,  and  the  law  regulating  the  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  have  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  lands 
Hot  ceded. 

The  right  to  regulate  trade  anoVintercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, was  one  of  the  first  federal  rights  exercised  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  On  the  12th  J uly,  1775, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  continental  congress,  “that  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  by  this  congress  to  superintend  Indian 
affairs  on  behalf  of  these  colonies,”  and  the  Indians  were 
divided  by  the  same  resolution  into  the  northern,  middle, 
and  southern  departments.  In  the  latter  department  the 
Creek  Indians  were  included. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation,  congress  had  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  making  treaties,  at  “lia»  1L.ls 

believed,  at  all  times,  the"?  ‘H«* tTe  of  Poace’  ln 
which  the  relate—  'vlth  the  indun  tnbes  have  been  con- 
bJ  the  United  States.  Congress  had  also  the  pow- 
er of  “regulating  trade,  and  managing  all  affairs  w ith  the 
Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  states:  Provided,  that 
the  legislative  right  of  any  state,  within  its  own  limits,  be 
not  infringed  or  violated.”  This  express  proviso,  and  the 
proviso  implied  in  the  words,  “notmembers  of  any  state,” 
were  the  sources  of  much  embarrassment  under  the  old 
confederation.  Georgia,  particularly,  claimed  the  right 
to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  concerning  peace,  lands, 
and  the  other  objects  that  usually  form  the  matters  of  In- 
dian treaties;  and,  in  order  to  establish  her  right  so  to 
do,  she,  by  the  treaty  of  Galphinton,  in  1785,  stipulated 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Creek  nation,  were  “members  of 
the  state”  of  Georgia.  In  what  sense  they  could  have 
been  “members  ot  the  state,”  this  committee  does  pot 
understand:  and  the  right  of  a state  to  enter  into  these 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  con- 
gress. 

At  length  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  treaty 
making  power  was  again  vested  in  the  United  States.  A 
treaty  duly  ratified  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
“any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  ot  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  ” By  the  confederation,  the 
powers  of  the  congress  for  regulating  trade,  and  managing 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  were  limited,  (as  has  just  been  ob- 
served), by  the  proviso  “that  the  legislative  Tight  of  any 
state  within  its  own  limits,  should  not  be  infringed  or  vio- 
lated.” No  such  limitation  is  found  in  the  consitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  omission  was  not  undesignedly 
made.  It  was  one  of  the  changes  expressly  introduced,  to 
prevent  the  continued  collision  of  federal  and  state  pow- 
ers, which  had  so  long  existed,  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
The  grant  of  unqualified  power  to  regulate  commerce 
w ith  the  Indians,  the  exclusive  right  of  repelling,  by  force, 
their  hostile  encroachments,  and  the  exclusive  power  of 
treating,  were  necessarily  so  many  infringements  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  states,  and  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  state  legislatures.  If  any  authority  be  wanted 
to  confirm  these  principles,  it  may  be  found  in  the  42d 
number  of  the  Federalist,  a paper  written  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Comparing  the  powers  granted  to  congress  by  the 
present  constitution,  with  those  of  the  confederation,  he 
says,  “The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes 
is  very  properly  unfettered  from  those  limitations  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  which  render  the  provision  ob- 
scure and  contradictory.  The  power  is  there  restrained 
to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  state,  and  is  not  to  violate 
or  infringe  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  li- 
mits. What  description  of  Indians  are  to  be  deemed  mem- 
bers of  a state,  is  not  yet  settled;  and  has  been  a question 
of  frequent  perplexity  and  contention  in  the  federal  coun- 
cils. And  how  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  not  members 
of  a state,  yet  residing  within  its  legislative  jurisdiction, 
can  be  regulated  by  an  external  authority,  without  so  far 
intruding  on  the  internal  rights  oflegislation,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the 
articles  of  confederation  have  inconsiderately  endeavored 
to  accomplish  impossibilities,  to  reconcile  a partial  sove- 
reignty in  the  union,  with  a complete  sovereignty  in  the 
states;  to  subvert  a mathematical  axiom  by  taking  away  a 
part  and  letting  the  whole  remain.” 

To  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  thus  designed- 
ly framed  on  these  points,  Georgia  became  a party,  and 
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thereby  relinquished,  if  she  previously  possessed  it,  ail 
power  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  all  right  to  exclus  ive 
jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  general  government,  In 
reference  to  the  Indians,  are  to  be  viewed,  not  more  a s 
confering  authority,  than  as  implying  and  imposing  bur-  • 
dens.  With  their  exclusive  rights  in  relation  to  the  Indi- 
ans, devolved  on  the  United  States  the  great  duty  of  de- 
fending the  states  against  savage  violence.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  The  first  armies  rais- 
ed after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  were  for  defence 
against  the  Indians.  And  in  this  w'ay,  the  older  states  of 
the  union,  who  struggled  in  their  infancy,  alone  and  un- 
aided, against  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  savages, 
have  beeu  charged  with  perhaps  the  greatest  single  item 
of  pukbe  expenditure,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  and 
duty  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  the  union  with  the 
Indians.  But  the  power  and  the  burden  must  be  recipro- 
cal, and  the  state  which  claims  the  right,  by  uncontrolled 
legislation,  of  causing  an  Indian  war,  cannot  reasonably 
call  on  the  union  to  sustain  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on. 

The  first  law  regulating  the  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  was 
approved  July,  17(J0.  After  prohibiting  the  Indian  trade 
to  all  but  licensed  persons,  it  gave  to  the  president  tne 
power  to  make  such  order  respecting  the  tribes  surround- 
ed in  their  settlements  by  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
as  to  secure  an  intercourse  without  license,  if  he  deem 
proper;  and  the  same  law  declared  that  no  sale  of  Indian 
lands  to  an  individual  or  a state,  w hether  having  the  right 
of  pre-emption  or  not,  should  be  valid,  unless  made  and 
executed  at  a public  treaty,  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to 
two  years,  and  an  other  law  was  passed,  approved  1st 
March,  1793,  by  which  the  surveying  of  lands  belonging 
to  any  Indian  tribe,  by  marking  trees,  or  otherwise,  was 
prohibited.  All  purchases  and  grants  of  land,  or  claims 
and  titles  to  land  “not  made  by  a treaty  or  convention,  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  constitution,”  were  declared  to 
“be  without  validity  in  equity  or  law.  ” This  act,  limited 
to  two  years,  was  supplied  by  that  of  May  19,  1796,  by 
the  first  article  of  winch  the  Indian  boundary  line  was  de- 
clared and  defined  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahoga  river, 
on  the  lake  Erie,  to  the  St.  Mary’s.  At  this  time  the 
Oconne  formed  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia  and 
the  Creeks.  By  this  law,  the  prohibition  of  surveys  is  spe- 
cifically re-enacted,  and  all  right,  title,  and  claim,  of  what- 
soever nature  or  land,  of  persons  settling  or  surveying 
lands  secured  to  Indians,  by  a treaty  is  vested  in  the  U. 
States,  on  conviction  of  the  offender.  This  law  was  limit 
ed  to  three  years,  and  its  provisions  wrere  substantially 
re-enacted  by  that  of  3d  March,  1799.  By  the  law  of 
30th  March,  1802,  the  previous  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  re-enacted,  without  limitation  of  time,  and  has 
remained  to  the  present  day,  and  still  exists  unrepealed. 

It  is  not  known  to  the  committee  that,  until  recently, 
either  Georgia  or  any  other  state,  has,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  exercised  or  claimed  the  right  to  treat 
with  independent  tribes  of  Indians,  except  by  authority  and 
consent  of  the  United  States,  or  lias  exercised  any  act  of 
legislation  over  them,  or  lias  claimed  to  do  any  act  or  thing 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  1 802.  The  committee  believe  that 
the  state  of  Geo^ia  has  not  only  acquiesced,  until  lately,  in 
the  validity  of  this  course  of  legislation,  but  that  her  intel- 
ligent and  prominent  citizens  have  given  it  their  express 
sanction.  In  the  talk  of  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Merriwe- 
thcr,  to  the  Cherokees,  in  1823,  these  gentlemen  say,  “the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  which  you  occupy  [a  considera- 
ble part  of  which  is  in  the  state  of  Georgia]  is  in  the  United 
States  alone;  no  state  or  foreign  powrer  can  enter  into  a 
treaty  or  compact  with  you.  These  privileges  have  passed 
awray,  and  your  intercourse  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the 
United  States.  ” In  a letter  dated  March  10, 1 824,  addres- 
sed by  the  Georgia  delegation  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  the  secretary  of  war,  the  committee  understand 
the  delegation  to  say,  that  the  Cherokees  are  to  be  viewed 
as  other  Indians,  as  persons  suffered  to  reside  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  every 
restraint , -which  the  policy  and  power  of  the  general  go- 
vernment require  to  be  imposed  on  them , for  the  interest  of 
the  union,  the  interest  of  a particular  state,  and  their  own 
preservation. ’f 
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From  these  considerations  the  committee  are  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  property  in,  and  jurisdiction  over, 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  Creeks  within  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, are  not  exclusively  possessed  by  that  state,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  guarantied  to  the  Creeks,  or  reserved  to 
the  U.  States  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  compact  of  1802,  by  the  provisions  of  law,  or  by 
treaty. 

It  remains  only  to  ask,  whether  the  occupancy  of  the 
small  portion  of  lands  now  in  controversy  is  reserved  to  the 
Creek  nation,  and  on  what  right  Georgia  claims  to  sur- 
ver  it. 

Georgia  claims  the  right  to  survey  it,  under  the  treaty  of 
the  Indian  Springs,  but  the  committe  are  of  opinion  that  no 
right  nor  title  could  vest  under  that  treaty,  for  the  folloiving 
reasons,  in  brief: 

First.  That  treaty  was  negotiated  not  only  contrary  to 
instructions,  but  on  a basis  expressly  forbidden  by  the  exe- 
cutive, when  previously7  submitted  for  his  sanction. 

Secondly.  The  treaty  at  the  Indian  Springs  wa3  con- 
cluded by  a party  of  the  Creek  nation,  not  authorized  by  the 
Creek  nation  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  any  lands. 

Thirdly.  The  treaty  was  concluded  by  a minority,  not 
merely  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nation,  but  by  a minori- 
ty of  the  chiefs  present,  and  without  regard  to  the  protest  of 
the  head  chiefs,  made  by  their  representative,  both  before 
and  at  the  moment  ofexecuting  the  treaty7. 

Fourthly.  Supposing  the  commissioners  authorized 
and  the  chiefs  empowered  to  treat,  such  authority  and  pow- 
er, could  in  no  circumstances,  extend  beyond  a cession 
of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  chiefs  treating,  and  those 
who  empowered  them;  whereas,  by  the  treaty  ot  the  In- 
dian Springs,  a small  party7  assumed  to  themselves  the 
right  to  cede  away  nearly  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
nation. 

Fifthly.  If  the  Creek  nation  was  a party  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Indian  Springs,  then  it  has  been  declared  null  and 
void  by  the  tw  o parties  to  it,  viz:  the  United  States  and 
the  Creek  nation;  if  the  Creek  nation  was  not  a party  to  it, 
then  it  is  no  treaty  at  all,  for  it  purports  on  its  face  to  be 
negotiated  with  the  Creek  nation. 

For  these  reasons,  on  which  the  committee  are  pre- 
vented for  want  of  time  from  enlarging,  they7  are  of  opin- 
ion that,  by  a treaty  like  that  of  the  Indian  Springs,  the 
Greek  nation  could  not  be  divested  of  its  right  of  occu- 
pancy, nor  Georgia  vested  with  a right  of  possession,  and 
ib. at  the  lands  v est  of  the  new  treaty  line  having  never 
"been  ceded  away,  are  reserved  to  the  Creek  Indians  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  and  that  the  survey  of  them  is  con- 
trary to  law. 

The  committee,  however,  are  happy7  to  add,  that  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  this  circumstance  is  much 
less  than  was  apprehended. 

1 u a letter  of  governor  Troup,  to  Messrs.  Cobb  and 
Berrien;  dated  4th  May,  1826,  it  is  stated  that,  “unless 
ail  the  sources  of  information  here  shall  prove  erroneous 
and  deceptive,  the  state,  (if  the  validity  of  the  new'  treaty 
he  admitted),  has  been  dclrauded  of  one  million  of  acres 
of  her  best  lands.”  But  if  the  western  boundary  of 
Georgia  w ere  run,  according  to  a rigorous  construction  of 
the  compact  of  1802,  it  would  pass  in  some  points 
east  of  the  Chattahouchie,  and  thus  give  her  a boundary 
which  she  might  consider  less  advantageous  than  the  line 
drawn  by  the  treaty*  of  Washington.  If  the  western  boun- 
dary line  be  run  according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  compact  by  the  commissioners  of  Alabama,  it  would 
leave  Georgia  less  than  she  now  claims.  But  granting 
the  e.rfjarte  line,  run  by  the  Georgia  commissioners,  to 
be  the  it  me  western  boundary  of  the  state,  the  quantity  of 
ueceded  land,  by  the  only  computation  the  committee  has 
seen,  is  198,652  acres,  and  that  of  a poor  quality,  being 
about  one  ninety-eighth  part  of  the  lands,  the  Indian  title 
to  which,  the  United  States,  in  1S02,  covenanted  to  ex- 
tinguish for  Georgia,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  reasona- 
bly and  peaceably. 

The.  small  quantity  of  land  in  controversy,,  and  its  tri- 
fling value,  render  it  probable,  that  the  Indians  will  agree 
to  cede  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  quantity  depends  on  the  di- 
rection which  the  line  between  Alabama  and  G>  orgia 
may  trice,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  line  should  be 
first  run.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  executive,  from 
an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Georgia,  has  in- 


structed the  agent  to  urge  the  Creeks  to  a cession  of  all  the 
land  east  of  the  line,  which  Georgia  has  established  for 
herself.  The  preliminary  steps  for  this  cession  require 
no  appropriation;  and  the  committee  deem  it  inexpedient, 
by  now7  making  an  appropriation  for  the  final  purchase, 
either  to  fix  on  an  inadequate,  or  an  unnecessarily  large 
sum.  It  is  the  result  of  the  best  view  which  the  commit- 
tee have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  that  no  legisla- 
tion upon  it  is  at  this  time  necessary7, 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
they  have  given  to  this  important  subject  all  the  time  and 
attention  they  could  command,  at  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  cession.  They  have  felt  how  many7  great- interests 
are  concerned  in  the  subject.  The  powers  of  the  union, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they'  have  been  exercised;  the 
rights  and  interests  of  a sovereign  state,  and  the  protec- 
tion due  from  the  strong  and  the  prosperous,  to  the  feeble 
remnant  or  a onw  ^mjdable  race.  Notwithstanding  the 
collisions  of  opinion,  whim  . ^relv  be  avoided  w here 
such  interests  are  involved,  the  comk*u„  think  it  may 
with  justice  be  averred,  that,  in  the  general  result,  -mm. 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  United  States  ;have|been 
asserted,  the  great  objects  desired  by  Georgia  * have  been 
attained,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  has  not 
been  disregarded,  w hich  requires  a tenderness  and  mode- 
ration, in  disposing  of  the  rights  of  those,  whom  Provi- 
dence has  placed,  w ithout  the  means  of  resistance,  at  our 
discretion. 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  committee  had  prepared 
themselves  to  submit  to  the  house.  By  the  message  and 
accompanying  documents  yesterday  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  appeal’s,  (if  the  governor  of  Georgia  correctly 
represents  the  other  authorities  and  people  of  the  state), 
that  the  prospect  of  a prompt  and  amicable  termination 
of  existing  difficulties,  is  less  flattering  than  had  been  hop- 
ed. To  the  letter  of  the  secretary  at  war,  info^pihig  the 
governor  that  the  president,  in  consequence  of  tho  remon- 
strance and  appeal  of  the  Indians,  would  feel  himself  com- 
pelled, if  necessary7,  to  employ7  all  the  means  under  his 
control  to  maintain  the  faith  of  "the  nation,  by  carrying  the7 
treaty  of  Washington  into  effect,  the  governor  has  return 
ed  a direct  defiance.  Instead  of  submitting  the  decision 
of  the  question  to  the  tribunal  provided  by  the  constitution, 
he  has  issued  orders  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
of  the  state,  to  take  all  necessary  and  legal  measures  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  the  surveyors,  w ho  may7  be  arrest- 
ed, under  the  authority7  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  has  directed  them  to  bring  to  justice,  by  indict- 
ment or  otherwise,  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  or 
others  concerned  in  arresting  the  surveyors,  as  violators 
of  the  peace  of  Georgia.  . He  has  ordered  t he  major  ge- 
nerals of  two  divisions  of  militia  to  hold  the  regiments 
and  battalions  within  their  respective  commands,  in  rea- 
diness to  repel  any7  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Geor- 
gia; and  he  lias  declared,  in  substance,  that  h<j  shall  regard 
the  attempt  of  the  United  Stales  to  sustain  the  Indians  bv 
force,  (which  it  will  become  their  sacred  duty  to  do, 
shouldail  other  means  fail),  in  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
reserved  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  territory,  the  people,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Georgia. 

The  committee  will  not  take  upon  themselves  to  ex- 
press any7  opinion  on  the  subject  of  counsels,  so  much  to 
he  deplored.  They  have  no  apprehension  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  will  engage  in  violent  collision  w ith  the 
union,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a title*to  a small  strip 
of  barren  land,  acquired  under  an  instrument,  which  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  other  house  of  congress,  sanc- 
tioned by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  this  house,  has 
been  declared  “null  and  void.”  If,  how  ever,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  contemplate  so  disastrous  an  event,  the  commit- 
tee trust  the  law  of  the  land  will  be  maintained,  and  its 
faith  preserved  inviolate.  The  committee  recommend 
th  e adoption  of  the  follow  ing  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  procure  a cession  of 
the  Indian  lands,  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That,  until  such  a cession  is  procured,  the 
law  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
ought  to  be  maintained,  by7  all  necessary,  constitutional, 
and  legql  means. 
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iCIF’There  is  n0  general  rule  without  exceptions. 
The  vulgarity  and  profligacy  of  the  “Washington /Jity 
Gazette”  and  its  worthy  successor  the  “Washington  Tele- 
o^rauh  ” have  prevented  any  notice  of  the  dirt  and 
ttvff'  which  they  have  cast  at  the  editor  of  this  paper  tor 
several  years  past,  well  knowing  that  he  might  as  well,  ex- 
pect profit  or  honor  from  a voluntary  contest  with  a chim- 
ney-sweeper as  with  the  editors  of  the  papers  just  named, 
and  that  what  either  said  was  rightfully  esteemed  by  an 
enlightened  public,  and  harmed  him  no  more  than  ^he 
“idle  wind  which  he  disregarded.”  Hence  they  were 
permitted  to  have  the  quarrel  wholly  on  their  own 
side  without  replication  or  reproof,  however  willing 
I have  always  shewn  myself  to  reason  with  reasoning 
men  opposed  to  any  opinions,  doctrines  or  facts  ad- 
vanced by  me,  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  Nay,  I have 
carried  mv  forbearance  so  far  as  to  remain  silent,  though 
the  editor  of  the  “Telegraph,”  on  several  occasions,  has 
had  the  superlative  and  unprecedented  meanness  among 
oditoio,  (according  to  my  best  recollection),  immediately 
to  attempt  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  “Regis- 
ter,” because  that  it  sometimes  contained  articles  of- 
fensive to  Mr.  Green  and  the  4 managers”,  by  their  ap- 
prehended effect  to  impede  the  progress  of  impudent 
assertion  or  unblushing  misrepresentation,  concern- 
ing matters  of  deepest  public  concern.  This  may  be 
consistent  with  the  new  rules  adopted,  but  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  old  doctrines  of  democracy — Jefferson 
said,  that  “error  of  opinion  might  safely  be  tolerated, 
when  reason  was  left  free  to  combat  it;”  but  it  is  passion , 
and  notreason,  which  is  the  guide  of  these  men — and  they 
leel  their  self-pride  wounded  and  their  fury  excited,  be- 
cause others  will  not  get  as  “mad”  as  themselves.  With 
this  same  Mr.  Green,  (if  I was  rightfully  informed, 
except  that  I heard  him  called  “ Rough  Green ” instead 
of  “Duff  Green,”  (which  last,  of  his  own  shewing,  ap- 
pears to  be  his  proper  name),  while  yet  editor  of  a 
wicked  little  paper  in  Missouri,  in  Sept,  1825,  I had 
a brief  controversy — for  it  was  so  rudely  and  inde- 
cently conducted  on  his  part,  as  to  “place  a gulfbe- 
twixt  him  and  me  not  to  be  passed,”  and  yet  I said 
that  if  such  conduct  and  proceedings  pleased  his  read- 
ers, mv  hearty  consent  was  given  that  he  should  “make 
the  most  of  them.”  [See  vol.  29,  page  162.]  I shall 
not  now  descend  to  pass  the  gulf  alluded  to,  by  enter- 
ing into  controversy  with  Mr.  Green,  and  he  may  go 
on  to  abuse  a non-resisting  man  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
keeping  clear  only  of  that  which  may  introduce  him  into 
a court  of  justice.  There  may  be  occasions,  however, 
like  the  one  now  before  us;  (facts  being  involved  impli- 
cating others  than  ourselves),  when  it  will  seem  proper  to 
deviate  from  this  course,  that  misrepresentation  or  false- 
hood may  be  exposed. 

The  “Washington  Telegraph”  of  Saturday  last  says — 
“The  signs  of  the  times  had  alarmed  the  whole  of  the 
coalition  party  before  the  adjournment  of  the  late  con- 
gress; and  therefore  it  was  that  Mr.  Niles  withdrew  his 
pretensions  for  the  public  printing,  and  advised  his  friends 
to  vote  for  any  body,  rather  than  let  Duff  Green  get  it.” 

So  far  as  “Mr.  Niles”  is  concerned,  (and  he  shall  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  the  matter),  the  sentence 
just  quoted  is  criminally  ignorant  or  wiqkedly  false.  Mr. 
Niles  “had  no  more  pretensions  for  the  public  printing” 
than  either  of  the  “senators”  who  voted  for  “-Duff  Green.  ” 
“Mr.  Niles”  was  seduced  into  an  application  for  the 
place  of  printer  to  congress,  in  1825,  and  abandoned  by 
those  who  led  him  into  the  proceeding;*  but  by  referring 


^Thereby  “hangs  a tale”  never  yet  told — and  which, 
probably,  never  will  ho.  But  several  of  my  friends  will 
recollect  that,  soon  after  my  defeat,  I predicted  changes  of 
opinion  concerning  internal  improvement^  and  domestic 
manufactures.  • 
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to  the  “Register”  of  the  23th  Feb.  of  that  yeai%  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  disavowed  all  future  “pretensions,”  and  no 
man  living  has  ever  since  heard  him  say  that  he  was,  or 
would  be,.. a candidate  for  any  public  office  or  place  what- 
soever. It  is  true,  that  I did  not  wish  “Duff  Green* 
elected,  and  once  or  twice  said  so — but  I “advised”  uo 
one  about  him,  not  supposing  it  any  more  probable  that 
“Duff  Green”  would  be  chosen  printer  than  appoint  : ! 
chaplain  to  either  house  of  congress,  w ith  plenary  po  w- 
ers to.  absolve  all  he  pleased  of  their  moral  or  political 
sins,  or  condemn  others  at  will,  because  of  his  ow  n infal- 
libility to  do  any  thing  wrong!  As,  “ therefore ” Mr. 
Niles  never  “withdrew  his  pretensions,”  because  he  had 
not  either  thought  of  or  preferred  any,  therefore  Mr. 
Green’s  invention  is,  in  its  character  and  capacity,  en= 
tirely  his  own:  secured  too,  without  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing out  a patent,  whilst  truth  is  esteemed  amongst  men. 

The  readers  of  the  “Register”  will,  I hope,  excuse  this 
repulsion  of  a gross  assault.  I feel  able  to  defend  myself, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  an  enemy’s  camp  too,  if  I please 
—but  it  is  not  in  the  plan  of  this  work  to  engage  in  per- 
sonal brawls — and  neither  Duff  Green,  o ^ Hough  Green  P* 
shall  cause  me  to  change  it. 

Tub  woollen  manufacture.  A very  respectable 
gentleman,  speaking  of  this  subject  in  a letter  to  the 
editors,  says — “I  should  be  particularly  gratified  to  see 
an  article  from  your  pen  on  the  -woollen  manufacture  of 
this  country,  which  now  languishes  so  much . it  is  a set- 
tled fact  that,  unless  something  be  done  by  congress  at  the 
next  session,  that  that  great  branch  of  domestic  industrv 
will  be  entirely  abandoned , and  then  it  will  be  distinctly 
seen  whether  the  consumer  obtains  his  cloth  any  cheaper. 
Stock  may  be  purchased  at  this  time  in  the  best  established 
woollen  factories  in  New  England  for  fifty  cents  upon 
the  dollar,  and  generally  it  will  not  command  near  that 
price.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  question  of  protec- 
tion to  this  article  of  our  own  manufacture  could  not  have 
been  settled  at  the  last  session  of  congress  upon  its  merits , 
independently  of  local  or  political  considerations,  in  which 
case  an  appeal  to  the  next  congress  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  Most  of  the  opposers  of  the  bill  lately  be- 
fore congress,  seemed  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  in  Eng- 
land of  the  tariff  law  of  1824,  the  British  government 
reduced  the  duty  upon  imported  wools  from  six  pence 
sterling  to  one  penny  per  pound,  making  a difference  of 
about  thirty  per  cent.  I do  hope  that,  in  another  year,  the 
wool  growers  will  demand  of  congress  what  the  rnanufac - 
turers  asked  this  year. 

IdJ^df  aught  from  “our  pen”  can  serve  this  great  in- 
terest, it  shall  not  be  wanting.  We  have  collected  and 
have  iu  preparation  for  publication,  much  important 
matter  bearing  upon  it.  In  our  opinion,  every  class  of 
society  in  the  United  States  i6  deeply  concerned  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  business — especially  the  farmers , as 
was  shewn  in  a late  article  in  this  paper.  Superadded  to 
the  manifest  advantages  attendant  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  manufacture,  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  our 
mind  than  this' — that  oar  woollen  factories  have  already 
caused  a large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  goods  to  consumers; 
and  that,  if  they  are  protected  as  the  cotton  manu- 
factures are,  the  same  effects  will  follow  in  a few  years— 
say  4 or  5.  That  is,  that  woollen  goods  will  be  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  their  former  average 
regular  prices;  and  the  home  market  for  wool  will  circu- 
late among  the  farmers,  at  the  end  of  the  period  stated, 
not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a year.  Shall  the 
creation  of  this  mighty  value  be  lost  on  account  of  local 
considerations,  party  combinations  or  visionary  fears? — 
Fears  which,  whenever  tested  by  experience,  have  always 
been  instantly  dissipated.  Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
further  and  say,  tlfcit,  with  rightful  encouragement,  woo! 
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-will  become  to  our  farmers  what  cotton  is  to  our  planters. 
Why  should  it  not — why  should  such  a result  be  resisted? 
The  low  price  of  land  in  the  United  States,  with  the  mo- 
derate taxes  upon  it,  and  the  cheapness  of  subsistence  for 
shepherds  and  others  attending  on  the  flocks,  naturally 
point  out  our  country  as  to  be  the  greatest  -wool  market 
in  the  -world.  Why  should  we  neglect  or  refuse  this 
splendid  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  which  is  so  ' 
completely  within  our  reach?  But  we  shall  take  up  this 
matter  and  discuss  it  at  length — confident  of  success  in 
bringing  its  facts  home  to  the  understandings  and  the 
pockets  of  those  who  will  patiently  hear  us:  and  we  do 
respectfully  think,  that  the  people  ought  to  hear  us, 
because  that,  thus  far,  so  many  of  our  calculations  have 
been  realized.  Among  them  we  shall  just  notice  what 
we  urged  years  ago  as  to  the  effects  that  would  follow 


r^pThen  followed  some  additional  article  m the 
“Telegraph,”  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  note 
annexed. 

For  the  United  States'  Telegraph. 

Washixgtox  City,  March  24th,  1827. 
Sir: — Uutil  I saw  your  paper  of  last  evening,  1 was  not 
aware  that  the  statement  of  which  I complain  had  origi- 
nated here.  Had  I observed  it  at  the  time  it  appeared,  I 
certainly  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  an 
immediate  and  positive  contradiction. 

To  prevent  further  misapprehension  on  the  subject, 
I send  you  a copy  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  col. 
Smith  and  major  Miller,  which  I will  thank  you  to  pub- 
lish as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can;  and  I am  sir,  res- 
pectfully your  obedient  servant,  Th.  S.  Jesup, 

Gen.  Duff  Green. 


the  extended  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  benefits  that  j Decision  in-the  case  of  majors  Smith  and  Miller,  by  Tho- 
would  result  to  the  planters  from  the  domestic  manufac-  i mas  L.  Smith  and  Thomas  S.  Jesup. 
ture  of  it.  It  is  the  last  which,  at  this  present  time,  pre-  . If  to  us  is  referred  the  question,  simplv  as  to  the  right 
serves  them  from  actual  general  ruin.  Many  of  them  j that  the  challenged  party  has  of  naming  the  weapons  with 
see  and  know  this — but  the  pride  of  opinion  permits  only  which  he  chooses  to  fight,  we  decide,  from  uniform  usage , 

~ r an,d  particularly  as  the  parties  are  officers,  that  major 

Miller  has  the  right  of  naming  swords  or  any  other  wea- 
pons. But,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  as 
nor  able  meetings”  between  gentlemen,  or  insert  a cor-  j derived  from  the  correspondence  as  it  has  n exhibited 
respondence  relative  to  duels  projected  or  concluded,  ; to  us,  we  decide,  that  the  proposition  cf  Leu:.  McKeever, 
most  heartily  disapproving  of  thi3  manner  of  adjusting  in  his  note  of  the  1st  instant,  appears  liberal  and  just,  and 
conflicting  opinions  of  right.  But  sometimes  it  happens,  I ought  to  be  acceded  to  by  major  Miller. — This  opmion  is 
as  in  the  late  case  of  the  correspondence  between  die  | predicated  upon  the  conviction  that  affairs  of  this  kind, 
friends  of  gen.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  that  the  mat-  between  honorable  men,  should  be  settled  upon  terms  of 


a few  to  acknowledge,  it. 

Laws  of  DUEEmnvG!  It  is  seldom  that  we  notice  “ho- 


ter  therein  contained  w as  as  if  inseparably  connected  with 
other  matter  previously  inserted,  and  that  the  whole 
would  have  been  rendered  imperfect,  if  the  finale  were 
omitted — and  it  is  less  to  please  ourselves  than  to  afford 
full  and  impartial  information  to  our  readers,  that  we  aim 
at;  and  we  desire  that  the  Register  shall  be,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  a record  of  all  events  to  which  reference  may 
be  wished  in  after-time. 

With  respect  to  the  correspondence  between  maj.  Ha- 


the  most  perfect  equality. 
2 d March,  1821. 


Thomas  L.  Smith, 
Thomas  S.  Ji&up. 


What  is  truth  ? The  worst  misrepresentations  of 
facts  are  often  made  in  the  words  of  truth — take  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  “New  York  Enquirer:” 

Long  speeches — It  is  a frequent  charge,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, against  the  opposition,  that  they  protracted  needless- 
milton  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  friends  of  Messrs.  McDuffie  ! ly  the  session  of  congress  by  their  numerous  and  lengthy 
and  Metcalfe,  in  which  Mr.  C.  claimed  the  rifle,  and  speeches.  Take  a single  question — that  of  gen.  Saunders’ 
might  have  claimed  the  broad  sword,  as  the  weapon  of  his  I resolution,  and  count  up  the  hours  consumed  by  the  speak- 
friend,  (the  challenged  party),  an  account  was  originated  j ers  for  and  against  the  resolutions,  and  the  latter  will  be 
at  Washington  and  published  in  the  “Telegraph,”  stating  i found  to  have  wasted  more  time  than  the  former,  in  the 
it  had  been  decided  by  a “court  of  honor”  of  which  gen.  ! proportion  of  four  to  one.  Mr.  Wright  spoke  five  days , 
Jesup  was  a member,  that  a pistol  was  the  only  weapon  j Mr.  Dorsey  three,  and  Mr.  F.  Johnson  five. 
with  which  persons  might  kill  one  another  in  & gentleman-  i [Now,  several  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  also  spoke 
ly  way,  &c.  The  following  paragraphs  contain  all  that  is  < three,  four  or  five  “days”  or  more,  as  much  as  those  nam- 
necessary  to  a correct  information  on  this  subject.  We  I ed — but  the  word  “days”  as  applied  to  their  speeches, 
have  no  comments  to  offer.  t7l/r"  XT-' — 11  1 f- — 


For  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Tuesday  evening , March  20 th,  1827. 

Sir:  I observe  a paragraph  in  your  paper  of  this  even- 
ing* copied  from  the  New  York  Morning  Chronicle,  in 
which  a most  unwarrantable  liberty  is  taken  with  my 
name.  Alluding:  to  an  affair  of  recent  occurrence  in  this 
city 


Mr.  N oan.  well  knows,  furnishes  no  more  of  a just  idea 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  matter  delivered,  than  may  be 


solved  by  the  question — “if  fifty  rails  make  a cart-load,  how 
many  will  it  take  to  make  a great  big  pile?”  An  hour  in 
the  morning  is  allowed,  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  the  consideration  of  resolutions  generally ; and,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  that  offered  by  gen.  Saunders  was  not 
reached  at  all,  because  of  the  intervention  of  others:  in  no 
the  w'riter  remarks  that  “ it~was  decided  by  a court  j case  could  the  debate  exceed  one  hour — in  many,  only  * 
. Jesup  -was  president,  that  the  \fe~w  minutes  were  occupied  with  it,  and  these  rednut 


ttf  honor,  of  -which  gen 

Pistol  is  itie  -weapon  sanctioned  by  custom  on  such  occa-  called  a day. 


minutes  are 


The  public  can  take  but  little  interest  in  the  opi- 
nions of  any  individual  on  such  a subject:  I shall  there- 
fore not  obtrude  mine;  nor  am  I disposed  to  permit  the 
supporters  of  either  party  to  use  my  name  in  connection 
with  the  affair:  but  1 owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  that  the 
statement,  so  tar  as  I am  concerned,  is  entirely  untrue. 

I hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  give  this  note  a 
place  in  your  paper:  ahd  I am,  sir,  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant,  Tus.  S.  Jesup. 

ICZP’The  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Morning  Chronicle,,  on 
republishing  the  preceding  note,  said  “Our  authority  was 
the  U.  States  Telegraph”- — and  added,  “now  with  re- 
gard to  taking  unwarrantable  liberty  with  gen.  Jesup’s 
name,  we  shall  take  the  further  liberty  of  asking  him, 
whether  he  was  not  a member  of  the  said  court  of  honor, 


E grope.  Much  disquietude  apparently  exists  in  seve- 
ral nations,  and  some  of  them  are  in  a warlike  attitude, 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  not,  by  any  means,  settled  their 
differences — the  first  seems  to  have  the  will,  but  to  fear 
the  want  of  ability,  to  assail  the  latter  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  bolstered  as  Portugal  is  by  England.  Spain  has 
not  yet  acknowledged  the  constitutional  government  of 
her  neighbor.  The  debates  in  the  French  chamber  of  de- 
puties shew  a lofty  spirit  in  the  liberals.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Austrian  minister  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  titles  of  some  of  the  marshals,  because  derived 
from  places  subject  to  bis  master.  This  affair  has  been 
incidentally  touched  in  the  chamber — and  the  expressions 
of  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  proceeding  were  loud 


and  whether  his  denial  that  he  was  president,  is  not  very  and  resolute — the  days  of  the  glory  of  France,  and  of  the 
like  a quibble?  If  he  was  in  no  way  connected  w ith  this  j humiliation  of  Austria,  were  freely  and  proudly  alluded  to. 
court,  let  him  say  so  in  plain  and  positive  terms,  and  France. is  quiet,  but  the  elements  cf  discord  are  powerful 
let  him  not  exculpate  himself  by  an  evasive  reply.  As  to  within  her.  Italy  seems  to  be  in  a ieverisli  state,  proba- 
the general’s  sensitiveness  about  bis  name,  we  have  to  say 
that  we  shall  use  it  whenever  we  please,  provided  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  authority  on  which  we  ground  our  State- 
ments, as  in  the  present  instance 


bly  because  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Naples  re- 
quires the  protecting  care  of  Austria.  Britain  is  filled 
with  difficulties  because  of  the  miseries  of  her  laboring 
classes,  and  the  wisest  heads  and  best  hearts  are  wholly 
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at  a loss  how  to  relieve  them.  Her  systems  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  must  cither  be  extensively  modified,  or 
altoo-ether  fail.  The  period  of  their  duration  is  about  to 
arrive.  The  war  between  T.  urkey  and  Greece  still  goes 
ou — o-enerally,  it  would  appear,  to  the  advantage  ot  the 
latter,  though  unaided  and  subjected  to  difficulties  of  eve- 
ry description — among  them  the  want  oi  food. 

America.  The  southern  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Mexico,  in  which  things  are  not  altogether  quiet,  are  much 
disturbed— business  is  unsettled  and  property  insecure. 
They  are  all  feverish— through  factions,— producing  re- 
volts, rebellions  or  revolutions.  The  war  between  Bra- 
zil and  Buenos  Ayres  continues,  and  some  small  and  in- 
decisive battles  take  place.  The  emperor  has  returned 
to  his  capital.  It  is  thought  that  the  “unprofitable  con- 
test” w ill  terminate  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Some 
of  the  “flying  schooners”  from  Baltimore  have  evaded  the 
blockade’'  and  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  would  make 
great  voyages.  Late  visitors  to  Cliili  and  Peru  speak  of 
those  countries  as  being  exceedingly  exhausted.  This  is 
natural , seeing  that  labor  produces  so  little  in  them,  through 
the  indolence  or  mis-management  of  the  people.  Chili, 
however,  was  rather  improving,  the  cultivation  of  grain 
being  more  generally  resumed.  The  finest  wheat  in  the 
workl,  and  any  quantity  of  it,  may  be  grown  in  this  fertile 
country.  We  are  anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  present 
condition  and  probable  fate  of  Colombia,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Bolivar.  Bad,  indeed,  must  be  the  state 
of  a people  when  so  much  depends,  or  seems  to  depend, 
on  the  conduct  of  one  man.  It  certainly  shews  us  that 
republican  principles  are  but  little  understood.  We  yet 
hope  that  Bolivar  is  honest;  hut  think  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  retired  just  no  w.  There  is  a “crisis.” 

Important  decision.  It  is  stated  in  the  Maine  Argus 
that  at  “the  late  session  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  question  which  divided  the  government  of 
the  union  and  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut daring  the  late  war,  was  finally  disposed  of.  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  seven  judges,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  whether  any  of  the  exigencies,  (such  as  invasion, 
Insurrection, &c.)  enumerated  in  the  constitution, have  oc- 
curred, in  w hich  he  is  authorized  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
the  several  states.  Consequently,  neither  the  governor 
of  the  state,  nor  any  of  its  officers  or  citizens,  can  refuse 
to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  president,  when  communica- 
ted to  them  in  the  regular  mode.” 

Naval  survey.  Commodore  Bainbridge,  with  cap- 
tains Warrington  and  Morris,  are  now  on  a survey  of  the 
navy  yards,  hospitals,  Stc.  in  the  north. 

Naval  asylum.-  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  corner  stone  of  the  naval  asylum  was 
laid  with  due  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  navy  commis- 
sioners and  a number  of  citizens.  After  the  stone  had 
been  properly  secured,  commodore  Bainbridge,  presi- 
sident  of  the  navy  board,  delivered  the  following  address: 

“The  expense  of  the  building  which  is  about  to  com- 
mence under  circumstances  so  auspicious,  is  defrayed  out 
of  a fund  raised  by  the  monthly  contributions  of  the  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines  in  the  national  service.  These 
contributions  commenced  in  the  year  1796,  and  of  course 
nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  origin  of  our  naval 
establishment.  By  the  fostering  care  of  our  government, 
the  fund  so  raised  has  accumulated  to  a sum  exceeding 
$200,000. 

“This  joint  stock  is  now  about  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  direction  of  government,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  A home  will  thus  be  established 
for  the  faithful  tar,  who'  has  been  either  worn  out  oP 
maimed  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country — a comforta- 
ble harbour  will  be  secured,  where  he  may  solely  moor, 
and  ride  out  the  ebb  of  life,  free  from  theeares  and  storms 
by  which  he  has  been  previously  surrounded.  He  will 
here  cheerfully  and  proudly  live  with  his  own  messmates; 
with  the  companions  of  his  former  sports,  toils,  and  dan- 
gers, and  where  they  will  animate  each  other,  by  recount- 
ing the  pleasures  which  they  enjoyed,  the  perils  which 
qjpy  escaped,  and  the  battles  which  they  fought.  A pic- 
ture of  happiness  will  thus  be  exhibited,  not  less  gratify- 
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ing  to  the  patriot,  than  it  will  be  useful,  and  stimulating  the 
intrepid  youth  of  our  country  to  enlist  under  our  naval 
banner,  that  they  also  may  secure  similar  honors  and  com-* 
forts  fora  “green  old  age.” 

“I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  associates  in  the  board  of 
naval  commissioners,  when  I say,  that  we  feel  the  high- 
est satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  deposit  of  the  corner  stone 
of  an  institution,  wliieh  is  calculated  to  secure  so  many 
advantages,  and  to  confer  so  much  happiness. 

“And  I humbly  beseech  Him  who  governs  the  sea  and 
the  land,  to  bestow  his  choicest  benediction  on  all  those, 
who  may  here  take  shelter  after  an  honorable  * ‘march  osa 
the  mountain  wave.” 

Consuls  acknowledged  by  the  president.  Charles  Jofat* 
Peshall , consul  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for  the  state 
North  Carolina,  to  reside  at  Wilmington. 

Frederick  Augustus  JVtensch,  consul  of  his  majesty  the- 
king  of  Saxony,  tor  the  port  of  New  York. 

Richard  Henry  Douglass,  consul  of  his  majesty  th^f 
king  of  Saxony,  for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

Robert  Ralston,  jr.  consul  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Saxony,  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Penn* 
sylvania. 

Archibald  Foster  , vice  consul  of  his  imperial  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  to  reside  at  Boston. 

Objugatory  prayers.  The  following  singular  pre» 
amble  and  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hay,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  in  consequence  of 
some  allusions  made  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Alburtis,  the  chap-" 
lain  to  the  house  of  assembly,  in  his  prayer  before  that 
body  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.  to  those  who  voted 
against  the  Greek  bill,  considering  them  -worse  than  th& 
Turks,  &c.  It  was  laid  on  the  table,  in  order  to  give  the 
reverend  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Whereas,  the  rev.  Mr.  Alburtis,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  this  house,  has  on  two  occasions  endeavored  improper 
ly  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  members  thereof,  by  pray* 
ing  in  express  reference  to  a subject  of  legislation  now  urn* 
der  discussion,  and  supplicating  Almighty  God  to  make  us 
willing  to  sacrifice  eur  liberty;  and  whereas  such  prayers 
have  a dangerous  tendency,  and  may,  if  tolerated,  restrain 
the  freedom  of  debate  and  of  action  on  this  floor- — There* 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  rev.  Mr.  Alburtis  be  requested  by 
the  lion,  the  speaker,  to  desist  from  the  discussion  in  his 
prayers  a3  one  of  the  chaplains  in  this  house,  of  the  specie 
fic  subjects  of  legislation  therein. 

New  Jersey.  A letter  from  a friend  in  New  Jersey^ 
and  one  who  has  long  taken  a distinguished  part  in  the  po* 
litics  of  that  state,  informs  us,  “that  a contention  will  as* 
semble  at  Trenton  sometime  in  August  next,  to  consider5 
of  a revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This  con* 
vention  will  be  composed  of  delegates  fronr  all  or  nearly* 
all  the  townships,  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty),  and  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  following  will  be  the  result  of 
their  deliberations: 

To  obtain  from  the  next  legislature  “An  act”  author* 
izing  the  special  meeting  of  a convention  to  revise  thd, 
constitution. 

That  the  constitution,  when  so  revised  by  a legally  au* 
thorized  state  convention,  will,  at  the  next  annual  elec* 
tion,  be  submitted  to  the  people,  who,  by  general  vote 
over  the  state,  will  signify  whether  they  accept  or  reject 
it.  The  wisdom  of  man  cannot  devise  a better  plan  t0 
give  the  people  a government  of  their  own  choice* 

Pennsylvania  has  declined  to  act  concerning  the 
proposed  rail  road  from  Baltimore  feo  the  Ohio  river,  a» 
desired  by  the  projectors  of  that  undertaking — but  it  is 
unimportant;  for,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  ft 
more  enlarged  range  for  the  location  of  this  road,  it  has  nog 
been  thought  by  any  one  that  it  would  touch  the  soil  di 
Pennsylvania,  except  in  its  branches-^and  these  -will  be; 
made  when  the  road  shall  be  prepared  for  the  transports*- 
tion  of  commodities. 

Harrisbuig,  April  5.  The  bill  providing  for  the  fuc* 
ther  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  pa*sed  the  se- 
nate, fioglly , on  T uesday  last,  by  the  following  voter. 
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Yeas — Duncan,  Eralen,  Garber,  Hawkins,  Hay,  Hunt, 
Kelley,  Kerlin,  Knight,  Leech,  Moore,  Petrikin,  Power, 
Ray,  Ryon,  Sullivan,  Sutherland,  Winter — 18. 

Nat;} — Allshouse,  Audenried,  Dunlop,  Hambright, 
Hamilton,  King,  Logan,  Mann,  Schall,  Seltzer,  Sturgeon, 
Mahon,  Speaker- — *12. 

Absent  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Adams,  Mr.  Kitehin,  of  Bucks, 
and  Mr,  Ogle,  of  Somerset. 

On  the  same  day,  the  bill  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  the  amendments  made  thereto  by  the 
senate  were  concurred  in,  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Beatty,  G.  Bell,  Bell,  (Leb.) 
Binder,  Blair,  Bonsall,  Boyd,  Brown,  ( Allegh. ) Burden, 
Cummin,  Cunningham,  Denny,  Dorrance,  Duncan,  Eld- 
red,  Ellis,  Fackent’nall,  W.  Foster,  W.  B.  Foster, Haines, 
Harrison,  Hergesheimer,  Ihrie,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Knight, 
Lawson,  Lehman,  M’Clure,  M’Creery,  M’Ewen,  M ’Rey- 
nolds, Madden,  Martin,  Matthews,  {Cam.)  Matthewson, 
Meredith,  J.  Miller,  R.  Miller,  Patterson,  Pearson, 
Penny-packer,  Petrikin,  Rankin, Ringland,  Scudder,  Shan- 
non, J.  R.  C.  Smith,  P.  Stephens,  Thomas,  Thompson, 
Whitlateh,  Wilson,  Wise,  Woolverton,  Ritner,  Speaker 
*—57. 

Nats — Messrs.  Agnew,  Aughinbaugh,  Bell,  (West,) 
Bonner,  Boyer,  Brown,  (Lan. ) Buyers,  Cooper,  Cope, 
Dillinger,  Dunlap,  Evans,  Farref  Gelahart,  Good,  Hotten- 
stein,  Irwin,  James,  Krepps,  Lauman,  M'Bride,  M ’Slier- 
rv,  Matheys,  (Mont.)  Matts,  Nicholson,  Rahn,  Ramsey, 
3*.  Smith,  J.  Stevens,  Tutwiler,  Walker,  WoHersberger, 
Wolford — 55. 

[Thus  the  great  work  of  Pennsylvania  will,  no  doubt, 
he  vigorously-  prosecuted.] 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAR  COMPANY.  The 
subscription  books  of  the  company  were  closed  on  Satur- 
day the  51st  ult.  on  which  day  alone  were  taken  thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shares,  making, 
with  those  previously  taken,  forty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  shares , inclusive  of  the  five 
thousand  allotted  to  and  taken  by  the  corporation  of  Balti- 
more, The  amount  of  money,  therefore,  subscribed  by 
this  city  alone,  is  four  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  dollars,dividcd  amongst  twenty-two  thou- 
sand names.  It  will  he  remembered  that  only  fifteen  thou- 
sand shares  are  allotted  to  individuals,  so  that  each  name 
will  be  entitled  but  to  7-lGths  of  a share,  or  seven  shares 
for  every  ten  names,  which  will  he  further  reduced  by  the 
subscriptions  in  Frederick  and  Hagerstown,  which  are  not 
yet  ascertained,  hut  are  supposed  to  amount  to  two  thou- 
sand shares.  It  is  believed  that  of  this  subscription, 
which  outruns  so  largely  the  fund  contemplated  to  he 
raised,  but  a comparatively  small  part  has  been  made 
with  a view  to  speculation.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  think,  that  the  3tock  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  intend  -and  are  able  to  hold  it. 

[American. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a large  and 
respectable  meeting  of  the  people  of  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  court  house  at  Waynesburg  on 
the  20th,  which,  together  with  a memorial  on  the  subject, 
were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state.  They  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Resolved , That  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ought,  un- 
hesitatingly, to  grant  her  unconditional  and  unqualified  as- 
sent to  the  construction  of  a canal  or  a rail  way,  or  both, 
through  the  southern  parts  of  her  territory,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  by  any  state  or  incorporated  company. 

Resolved,  That,  wliile  the 'legislature  is  about  to  con- 
struct  no  less  than  threq  canals,  at  an  expense  of  millions, 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  to  withhold  her  assent  and  sup- 
port from  similar  improvements  through  this  section, 
would  be  unjust,  injurious  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  a member  of  congress  from  North  Ca- 
rolina, has  published  his  correspondence  with  captain 
Tarry,  the  celebrated  navigator.  The  following-  is  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Mr.  S’s  letters. 

f;Sut  I cannot  suppress  my  aspirations  after  you  to 
< adorn  roe,’ hot  to  say,  immortalize  me,  iuyow'  next  voy- 
age, by  giving  my  name  to  some  island,  river  or  mountain, 
you  iria  y discover— {shall  then  be  certain  of  having  it  based 
upon,  move  solid  foundations  than  I can  possibly  secure  by 
my  own  exertions.  11'  it  be  not  due  to  merit,  I make  bold 


te  claim  it  on  the  score  ot  friendship,  and  as  warm  an  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  your  enterprise  as  any  Sritoh  can 
feel.  Hoping,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  permit  my  name 
to  perish  upon  the  earth,  but  ■ will  proclaim  it  to  the  north 
pole  in  an  everlasting  voice,  I wish  you  a most  happy  and 
successful  voyage.” 

Alabama.  The  legislature  of  Alabama,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  that  state  for  sale  or  hire.  The  act  provides  that  any 
person  carrying  negroes  into  the  state  after  the  first  day 
°f  August  next,  for  sale  or  hire,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine 
of  §1,000  for  each  negro  so  carried  into  the  state,  and  im- 
prisonment. It  further  provides  that  persons  who  carry 
slaves  into  the  state  for  their  own  use,  shall  not  sell  or 
hire  them  w ithin  two  years  of  their  arrival. 

Frail  tenure.  ^ Lord  Liverpool,  the  British  premier, 
has  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy  and  appoplexy.and  w as  not 
expected  to  recover,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  sick.  The  ill- 
ness of  these  persons  had  produced  a “great  panic”  in 
the  stock  market,  and  caused  the  funds  To  fall  two  per 
cent.  Now  a president  of  the  United  States  and  a secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  might  depart  this  life,  however  much 
regretted  by  their  personal  friends  and  mourned  for  by 
the  nation,  without  an)- real  or  supposed  effect  upon  our 
fundsat  all.  Ao  one  would  think  of  associating  the  per- 
manency of  our  establishments  with  the  frail  existence  of 
any  human  being. 

New  itvextiox.  The  National  Journal  says,  a new 
and  useful  invention  has  lately  been  patented  by  captain 
Thomas  Brownell,  of  New-  York,  for  pumping  ships  at 
sea  by  the  power  of  wind.  The  machinery  is  beautifully 
simple,  and  manageable,  and  has  been  proved  capable  of 
relieving  a leaky  vessel  of  almost  any  quantity  cf  water 
she  can  be  supposed  to  make,  without  fatiguing  die  crew, 
and  adequate  to  save  both  vessel  and  lives  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  The  model  has  been  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  is  re- 
commended in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  merchants’ 
service.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  the  great  diminution  of 
risk  at  sea,  in  consequence  of  this  invention,  w ill  greatly 
diminish  the  rates  of ‘insurance. 

^ Lotteries.  Jxew  York,  April  2.  A bill  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  state,  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the.  legislature,  which  provides  that  the  selling 
of  tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorised  by  the  state,  shall  be 
punished  as  a misdemeanor,  by  fine  and  imprisonment; 
fixes  the  price  of  licenses  to  venders  in  this  city  at  500 
dollars;  in  Albany  at  250  dollars,  and  prohibits  the  sale 
of  tickets  in  shares. 

[This  law  will  powerfully  prevent  seductions  of  the 
thoughtless  poor.  W c are  especially  pleased  with  the 
part  w hich  prohibits  the  sale  of  tickets  in  shares.  ] 

Legal  distinction.  Judge  Stewart  of  Tennessee,  has 
decided  that  if  you  play  for  bank  notes  it  is  no  gambling, 
but  if  you  play  for  money  and  pay  in  bank  notes,  it  is  gamb- 
ling, and  indictable.  There  is.  nothing  like  a good  legal 
distinction. 

Decision  of  an  English  judge.  Some  time  since,  a 
case  of  libel  was  tided  before  chief  justice  Best,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  complained  of  the  defendant  for  having  made 
some  comments  in  a newspaper  upon  a report  of  certain 
proceedings  in  the  London  police  office.  The  decision  in 
the  case,  as  expressed  by  the  judge  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  was  not  founded  on  the  falsehood  of  the  report  com- 
mented upon,  for  it  was  admitted  that  the  report  was  cor- 
rect. This,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  proved,  and 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  not  put  iu  & justifica- 
tion. When  the  offer  was  made,  the  judge  said — “No, 
you  have  not  put  iu  a justification,  and,  therefore,  I will 
not  allow-  you  to  prove  it  true.”  Yet  when  he  charged, 
the  jury,  he  said  that,  “as  the  truth  hud  not  been  proved, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  allegations  were  false.” 
Commenting  upon  this  decision — which,  by  the  by,  as  may 
be  supposed,  caused  the  verdict  to  go  against  the  defend- 
ant— a London  editor  says,  with  much  justice,  that  such 
reasoning  may  be  very  intelligible  to  professional  persons; 
but  all  men  are  not  lawyers,  and,  with  much  deference 
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ibr  the  high  character  and  great  talents  of  lord  chief  jus- 
tice Best,  we  think  many  men  hardly  inferior  to  himself 
in  capacity,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  declaring  on  their 
oath,  that  they  believed  a statement  to  be  false , when  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  interpose,  even  before  their 
faces,  the  authority  of  the  court,  to  prevent  proof  being 
offered  that  it  was  strictly  true. 

Singular  lease.  Among  the  modern  legal  agree- 
ments there  are  none,  perhaps,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  much  more  singular  than  an  existing  lease  between 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  oi  this  city  and 
Mr.  John  Knickerbacker,  of  Schaghticoke.  They  seem 
to  prove  that  if  corporations  have  no  souls,  they  are  at 
least  heedful  of  their  bodies.  The  instrument  is  dated 
the  16th  of  October,  1810,  and  leases  to  John  Knicker- 
backer, and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  a farm,  containing  359 
acres  of  land,  in  the  town  of  Schaghticoke,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions — “One  dollar  in  hand  paid,  and  farther, 
that  the  said  J.  K.  shall  find,  supply,  and  provide  the  said 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  said  city,  ■<&•?: i\  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  or  any  committee  they  may  send,  at 
his  house  in  Schaghticoke,  during  the  time  of  their  stay 
there,  with  sufficient  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  for  men 
and  horses,  and  to  ke'ep  the  horses  with  good  grain,  hay, 
or  good  pasture;  and  if  the  said  J.  K.,  or  his  heirs,  fee. 
shall  not  so  keep  the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  fee.  then  the 
said  lease  to  be  void;  and  the  corporation  to  re-enter  upon 
the  land.”  fee. 

We  are  not  advised  how  often  the  corporation  of  our 
city  have  availed  themselves  of  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment; though  we  know  that  visits  to  Schagliticoke,  ex-offi- 
cio, have  been  occasionally  contemplated.  The  less  of- 
ten they  have  been  made,  however,  the  greater  losers  are 
they  of  proverbial  good  cheer  and  hospitality  . 

[Alb.  Argiis. 


her  of  accounts  current  to  1,800.  Bills  is  hand  had  in* 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  those  falling  due  the  31st 
October  exceeded  21,000,  amounting  to  20,500,000  francs, 
out  of  which  3,124,000  were  bills  still  in  arrears.  On  the 
30th  of  -Nov.  the  bank  had  more  than  20,000  bills  to  re- 
ceive, amounting  to  17,350,000  francs,  out  of  which  2,571, 
amounting  to  l,847,000f.  were  protested.  On  the  31st 
Dec.  there  were  21,360  hills  amounting  to  24, 885, 00 Of* 
out  of  which  2,865,  equal  to  2,854,0001'.  were  not  regular- 
ly paid,  hut  have  all  been  since  taken  up  at  the  bank. 

This  short  sketch  may  serve,  says  the  London  editor,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  of  France. 
The  manufacturing  districts  are  at  the  summit  of  distress? 
and,  in  Paris  alone,  there  are  thousands  of  workmen  of 
all  descriptions  out  of  employ.  Never  was  there  a great- 
er stagnation  of  all  business  than  at  the  present  moment. 


Trade  op  Mexico.  Merchant  vessels  entered  in  the 
ports  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1826. 

From  Lima,  Guayaquil,  and  other  ports  of  the  Pacific,  4A 


United  States, 399 

Colombia, 6 

England, ..........  55 

W est  Indies, 25 

France, 49 

Holland, 15 

Italy, 6 

Denmark  1,  from  Germany,  2, 3 

Spain  1,  Sweden  1,  Prussia  1, 3- 

' Gibraltar, 15 

China, 5 

Captures,.- - 3 

National  vessels,  entered  at  various  times .626 

Whale  vessels  10,  from  Asia  2, 12 


French  finances.  Comparative  statement  cf  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1826,  with 
tne  produce  of  the  revenue  realized  during  the  same  nine 
months  for  1825.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  from  ano- 
ther table,  that  the  estimates  for  1826  were  made  out  from 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue  in  1824,  and  the  increase  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  compared  with  1824,  is  23,578, OOOf. 

From  direct  taxes,  1826.  1825. 

Woods  and?  Sale  cf  wood,  25,950,000  22,690,000 

forests.  5 Accessories.  4,466,000  4,032,000 

Stamp  duties,  132,909,000  128,753,000 

Revenue  and  sale  of  domains,  1,837,000  2,344,300 

Customs,  navigation  dues,  fee.  78,359,000  70,828,000 

Indirect-)  Levied  at  the  pans 
taxes  > on  the  coast,  S5, 503,000  36 .973,000 

on  salt.  3 In  the  interior,  4,585,000  4,791,000 

On  liquors,  79,886,000  77,7 09,000 

Various  indirect  taxes,  stage 

coaches,  fee.  16,927,000  16,470,000 

Sale  of  tobacco,  49,686,000  49,758,000 

Sale  of  powder,  2,966,000  2,877,000 

Post  office,  5 per  cent,  on  send- 
in  money,  19,406,000  19,192,000 

Mails  and  packets,  1,212,000  1,253,000 

Lottery,  8,355,000  12,697.000 

Miscellaneous,  4,877,000  3,551,000 


f. 470,484,000  f.  453, 929 ,300 
or  $94,100,000  $90,300,000 
The  amount  of  the  debt  of  France,  constituting  the  ca- 
pital of  the  rentes,  as  they  are  called,  or  inscriptions  on  the 
great  book,  is,  we  believe,  about  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 


Total  1,267 

So  that  of  the  foreign  arrivals,  in  number  641,  it  appears 
that  399  were  from  the  United  States. 

Those  from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  from  Colombia, 
were,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  those  from  China,  as  well  as  the  whalers. 

Some  idea  may  he  formed,  from  this  authentic  state- 
ment, of  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico,  and  of  the  protection  it  deserves. 

Sugar  plantations.  A Louisiana  paper  states,  that 
gen.  Wade  Hampton  has  three  sugar  plantations  on  the 
Mississippi,  below  Donaldson,  upon  which  30.0  hands  are 
employed,  who  make  this  year  1,000  hlids.  of  1,280  lb#, 
each,  worth  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  seven 
cents  per  lb.  $89,600.  [Equal  to  nearly  300  dollars  per 
hand.]  The  general,  however,  shipping  his  own  sugar 
to  the  noxthern  markets,  estimates  his  nett  revenue,  this 
year,  from  his  Louisiana  plantations,-  at  $100,000. 

Judge  Carlier  has,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  Do- 
naldson, seventy  acres  of  cane,  hands  employed  30,  quan- 
tity of  sugar  made  120  hhds.  weighing  each  about  1,200 
lbs.  worth  say  $10,080. 

Jos.  Bourgeois,  on  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  about  twenty- 
nine  miles  below  Donaldson,  forty  arpents  of  cane,  hands 
employed  12,  quantity  of  sugar  made  40  hhds.  weighing 
each  about  1,000  lbs.  ivorth  say  $2,800. 

P.  Aubert,  about  40  miles  below  Donaldson,  on  th« 
Bayou  Lafourche,  150  arpents  of  cane,  hands  employed 
37,  sugar  made  160  hhds.  weighing  each  about  1,300  lbs. 
worth  say  $14,560. 


Bank  of  France.  One  of  our  latest  London  papers 
gives  an  extract  from  the*report  of  the  oommktee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  the  bank  ol  France 
which  was  laid  before  the  directors  at  their  half-yearly 
meeting,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1827.  It  appears  from 
tills  report  that  the  balance  in  profits  for  the  six  months 
ending  the  24th  of  June,  amounted  to  3,888, 993f.  84c.  out 
of  which  dividends  of  48f.  on  67,000  shares  were  paid, 
leaving  a reserve  of  9f.  , , * • 

t The  report  further  states,  that  *he4)irts',’  fee.  carried* to  a 
new  account  amounted  to  lp2,7;0^563f.  He.  The  nuftx- 


[Besides  the  sugar  there  is  a large  quantity  ofmolassef* 
which  pays  much  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  mamlfac- 
ture — yet  an  esteemed  friend,  who  lately  owned  a valua- 
ble sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  speaking  of  our  late 
article  “on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,”  while  he 
admitted  the  correctness  and  justice  of  our  remai'ks  on  the 
bounty  paid  to  the  people  or  Louisiana  by  the  tariff  as- 
sured us,  that  the  expenses  attendant  upon  slave-labor  and 
on  the  crop  generally,  reduped  the  profit  of  the  y*..  r 
ptb'a  moderate  interest  on  his  capital.  Admit  it — but  the. 
p capital  w'ould  produce  nothing  without  the  protecting 
J<  tariff.  1 
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Elections  and  electioneering.  At  a meeting  of 
“freeholders and  others”  at  the  courthouse  of  Matthews, 
Virginia,  on  the  17th  of  Feb.  the  following  among  other 
iresolutions,  was  passed. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  while  we  admire  the  cha- 
racter of  John  Tyler,  as  a gentleman  of  bland  and  pleas- 
ing manners,  and  a republican  of  great  firmness,  we  never- 
theless feel  the  sorest  mortification,  under  the  belief  that 
the  exclusion  of  John  Randolph  from  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  was  effected  by  calumny,  finesse,  and  the  combi- 
Bation  of  the  political  friends  of  the  administration  and  the 
personal  friends  of  John  Tyler. 

The  “latitudinarian  course  of  the  rulers  of  the  federal 
government,”  was  reprobated,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting-  given  to  “George  W.  Crump  for  the  prompt  and 
manly  course  which  he  pursued  towards  the  district  he  re- 
presents; it  being  the  result  of  a warm  devotion  to  ‘Vir- 
ginia’s and  the  people’s  cause,’  ‘ ‘and  well  may  that  district 
enjoy  the  pride  of  distinction,  which  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
command  the  services  of  the  learned,  intelligent,  vigilant, 
firm,  patriotic,  intrepid,  incorruptible  republican,  and 
'Tme-blooded  Virginian’  John  Randolph.  ” 

At  a meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Prince  Edward 
county,  on  the  19th  of  Feb.  the  following  preamble  was 
imported  by  a committee,  and  agreed  to  by  those  present: 

Your  committee  have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  administration.  They  have 
seen  the  constitutional  restrictions  disregarded,  constitu- 
tional grants  distorted  and  enlarged,  and  every  act  & every 
patronage  employed,  in  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  present  coalition,  and 
secure  them  in  their  seats.  The  Panama  mission,  the  ta- 
riff, the  scheme  for  internal  improvement,  the  employ- 
ment of  ministers  and  agents  in  number  and  at  expense 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  our  government,  “the  do- 
ing every  thing  by  diplomacy  and  nothing  by  common  hones- 
ty;” the  bestowing  of  the  public  printing  on  their  friends  and 
supporters  exclusively,  and  the  late  war  message  against 
our  fellow  citizens  of  Georgia,  are  a few  of  the  subjects  to 
which  your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer,  for  illustration 
:md  proof  of  the  charges  exhibited.  Your  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  best  remedy  which  could  be  constitutionally 
employed  in  redressing  these  grievances,  and  arresting  the 
ruin  which  threaten  our  republican  institutions,  w as  to  be 
found  in  a firm,  enlightened  and  independent  resistance  in 
our  national  legislature;  and -whilst  it  was  hoped  that  the 
application  of  this  remedy  would  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, it  was  with  mortification  and  regret  that  your  com- 
mittee were  compelled  to  believe  that  a majority  could  be 
found  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  willing  to  remove  from 
th-e  senate  of  the  U.  S.  a man  who  has  done  as, much,  per- 
haps more,  than  any  other,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  in- 
vasion of  their  rights,  by  dragging  corruption  to  light,  and 
fearlessly  exposing  every  intrigue  and  every  departure 
from  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 
Your  committee  mean  no  invidious  distinction,  but  ex- 
press the  highest  confidence  in  the  integrity,  and  admira- 
tion of  the  talents  of  the  gifted  individual  now  associated 
’with  John  Randolph  in  the  representation  of  the 
state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  regard  his  presence  in  that  body  after  Mr. 
Randolph’s  berm  of, service  shall  have  expired,  as  Virgi- 
nia’s sole  reliance  in  that  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture. Iris  not  the  wish,  however,  of  your  committee  to 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  legislature,  or  to  detail  the 
detestable  'means  employed  by  others  than  members  of 
the  assembly,  to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Randolph;  nor 
vriii  tlwy  -condescend  to  engage,  in  a controversy  with  our 
public  servants-,  they  equally  disdain  to  notice  the  foul  as- 
persions attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  character  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  hy  the  greedy  expectants  of  office  and  aban- 
doned hirelings  of  a profligate  administration.  It  is  a 
source  of  the  highest  gratification,  that  your  committee  in 
common  with  yourselves,  feel  that  our  privileges  cannot 
fee  taken  from  us,  and  that  we  can  st  ill  be  heard  with  effect, 
awd  at  the  same  time  manifest  our  regard  for  our  patriotic 
fellow  citizen  and.  faithful  representative  John  Randolph, 
fey  a.  renewed  expression  of  our  confidence.  Your  com- 
psiti.ee,  therefore,  report  the  following  resolutions,  &c, 

{ Fj-ijaee  Edward  is  one  of  the  counties  belonging  to  the 
regional  district  lately  represented  by  Mr,  Crump#  • 
Tito  resolutions  go  to  express  approbation  of  the  course 


pursued  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  for  the  opening  of  a poll  % 
him  at  the  ensuing  election,  as  a representative  in  the  con- 
gress ol  the  United  States.] 

At  a meeting  of  freeholders  of  Hanover  county,  Vir- 
ginia, the  following,  among  other  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved,  as  the  seme  of  this  meeting.  That  no  per- 
son should  be  supported  for  any  office  of  public  trust, 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Hanover,  either  under  the 
state  or  the  federal  government,  who  does  not  pledge 
himself  by  all  lawful  means,  to  oppose  the  re-election  of 
John  Qiuncy  Adams  to  the  {residency  of  the  United 
States;  and  particularly,  that  none  should  be  elected  dele- 
gates from  the  county  of  Hanover  to  the  general  assembly, 
at  its  next  session,  but  such  as  solemnly  pledge  themselves 
to  nominate  such  electors  of  president  and  vice  president 
only,  as  shall  be  avowedly  hostile  to  the  administration  and 
re-election  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Resolved,  however,  That  this  meeting  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  pledging  themselves  at  this  time,  to  support 
any  particular  individual  whatever,  as  the  opponent  of  the 
present  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

[Many  hints  have  been  thrown  out  that  another  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  would  be  offered' — and  “prema- 
ture committals”  have  been  several  times  publicly  advised 
against,  by  opponents  of  the  present  administration.  We 
simply  state  the  fact  for  public  information.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  might  be  the  new  candiT 
date.]  ■ 

J he  election  for  a member  of  congress,  for  the  district 
in  which  Norfolk  is  located,  commenced  on  Monday  last. 
At  the  close  of  the  polls  of  Princess  Ann  county,  the 
votes  stood  thus — 

Thomas  Newton, 

George  Loyall, 

Newton’s  majority, 

The  probability  is,  (from  all  we  can  learn),  Mr.  Neiv- 
ton  will  be  elected  by  a much  larger  majority  in  the  dis- 
trict than  when  he  was  opposed  in  1809  and  1813,  the  only 
opposition  he  has  had  to  encounter  until  now,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-six  successive  years’  service.  \Herald. 

[Mr.  Newton  is  a friend  of  the  administration  and  gene- 
rally so  of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers, having  no  constitutional  scruples  about  them;  he  is 
also,  and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  any  concessions  to 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  colonial  jp.de,  though  Nor- 
folk is  deeply  interested  in  that  trade,  &c.  Mr.  Loyall 
was  brought  out  as  his  opponent  in  all  these,  and  in  other 
respects.]  i 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  3d  inst.  says—’ The  first 
election  we  hear  of,  is  that  of  this  (Henrico)  county,  yes- 
terday—Messrs.  Edward  C.  Mayo  and  J.  M.  Selden, 
(the  former  members),  and  gen.  Jaqueline  Harvie  of  this 
city,  were  the  candidates.  Messrs.  M.  and  S.  declared 
m favor  ol  gen.  Jackson.  Gen.  Harvie  was  opposed  to 
both  Adams  and  Jackson,  yet  decidedly  preferred  Mr. 
Adams  to  gen.  J.  Yet  he  declared  that  he  would  obey 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  and,  if  instructed  by 
them,  would  assist  in  nominating  Jackson;  thou°h  he 
would  afterwards  give  bis  own  voice  for  Adams  ° The 
polls  stood  thus,  Mayo  2G7,  Harvie  244,  Selden  136. 

For  congress.  Andrew  Stevenson  296— no  opposition. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bracken  conn, tv,  Ken- 
tucrcy,  the.  following  resolutions  were  passed — 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
the  wisdom,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  present  chief  ma- 
gistrate ox  the  union.  It  is  true,  he  was  notour  first  choice; 
Kentucky’s  darling  son,  he  who  had  indeed  “filled  the 
measure  of  his  country’s  glory,”  was  the  object  of  our 
most  anxious  hopes.  IS!  or  will  we  say  that  the  present 
chief  magistrate  was  even  our  second  choice;  but  restrict- 
ed as  we  were  when,  reduced  to  the  alternative,  Adams  or 
Jackson — a statesman  or  a “military  chieftain” — we  could 
not  hesitate  to  sanction  the  election  of  our  worthy  repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved,  That  in  voting  for  John  Q.  Adams,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  hon.  Thomas  .Metcalfe  tru- 
ly j^epre^ented  the  citizens  of  the  county  Qf  Bracken,  a 
part  of  ^.constituents:; 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  hon.  Henry  Clay , we  also  place 
the  most  entire  confidence,  the  contemptible  slang  of 
“ bargain  and  corruption”  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  next  pi*esidential  election,  we  will 
support  electors  who  will  be  in  favor  of  re-electing  John 
Q.  . Idams  to  the  pi’esidential  chair. 

Resolved,  That  we  who  are  ne~w  court  men,  cannot  but 
reject,  without  hesitation,  the  attempt  to  identify  us,  as  a 
party,  with  the  supporters  of  gen.  Jackson.  We  act  from'' 
principle. 

Resolved,  That  in  supporting  the  hon.  Thomas  Met- 
calfe at  the  next  congressional  election,  we  will  evince  the 
sincerity'  of  our  resolves. 

[Like  resolutions  have  been  passed  at  other  county 
meetings  in  Kentucky.] 

It  appear  'hat  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a nomina- 
tion of  gen.  Jackson  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana.  The 
editor  of  the  “Argus,”  who  has  lately  been  elected  state 
printer,  in  addressing  some  remarks  to  the  friends  of  the 
general  in  the  legislature,  speaks  in  the  following  severe 
terms — “You  have  already  failed  in  two  attempts  at  hold- 
ing a caucus.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  you  are  afraid 
of  seeing  your  names  figure  as  members  of  a Jackson  cau- 
cus. At  the  last  meeting,  you  were  scarcely  a dozen ! 
yes,  gentlemen,  one  dozen — and  we  beg  leave  to  offer  you 
our  compliments  on  it;  for  this  will  prove  to  you,  that 
there  are  some  of  your  party  who  have  respect  for  public 
opinion.” 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  the  legislature  of  JYew 
Jersey  t allotted  for  a senator  to  congress,  Ephraim  Bate- 
man, esq.  was  elected  by  his  own  vote.  His  credentials 
were  presented  to  the  senate  by' Mr.  Dickerson.  “On  the 
3dult.”  says  a Trenton  paper  “the  protest  against  Mr. 
Bateman’s  right  to  take  his  seat,  was  handed  in  by  the  vice 
president.  The  protest  was  signed  by  six  members  of 
council,  li  members  of  assembly',,  and  27  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  business  will  be  acted  on  as  soon  as  the  new 
senate  meets  in  session.  ” 

Mr.  Dwight  lias  been  re-elected  a representative  in  con- 
gress from  Berkshire  district,  Massachusetts.  He  had 
declined  a poll,  but  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens to  serve  them  again. 

The  Springfield,  (Mass.)  Republican  states  that  Mr. 
Bates  is  elected  a member  of  congress  from  Hampshire 
and  Hampden  district,  by  a majority  of  32  votes.  [He  is 
in  the  place  of  Air.  Lathrop.  ] 

A numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  friendly' 
to  the  national  and  state  administrations,  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  Sunday  evening.*  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  who  had 
ius.t  returned  from  Washington,  was  requested  to  attend, 
but  being  unable,  sent  the  following  letter,  which  was 
read  to  the  meeting: — 

Saturday  evening,  March,  31,1827 

Gentlemen — The  fatigue  of  a long  journey  does  not  al- 
low me,  at  the  moment  of  its  termination,  to  meet  you 
and  other  friends,  at  Faneuil  hall,  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  pending  election,  as  yrou  have  so  kindly  request- 
ed. It  would  otherwise  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  occasian. 

My  opinions,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  are,  I hope  well 
known.  They  were  fully  expressed,  on  a similar  occa- 
sion, two  years  ago;  and  I take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  all 
subsequent  experience  has  tended  but  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  them. — To  me  it  has  appeared,  and  now  more 
clearly  than  ever  appears,  that  our  duty'  and  true  policy 
require  us  to  cultivate  union  and  conciliation  among 
ourselves:  to  give  to  the  administration  of  the  general  go- 
vernment an  efficient  support,  against  all  opposition  which 
is  groundless,  or  merely  personal;  and  to  take  especial 
care,  in  important  elections,  so  to  conduct  them,  as  not  to 
stifle  that  general  approbation,  which  is  undoubtedly  felt 
towards  the  measures  of  the  executive  government;  but,  on 
the  {contrary',  to  give  to  those  sentiments  of  approbation 
their  natural,  full,  and  entire  effect. 

Under  these  feelings  of  duty  and  propriety,  I shall 
most  cheerfully  give  my  vote  on.Monday,  for  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  present  distinguished  chief  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  such  candidates  for  the  senate  as 
I believe  to  be  disposed,  disregarding  distinctions  which 

' * “Sunday  evening’^the  “sabbath”  commences  in 
Massachusetts  at  sun-down  on  Saturday  at*d  ends  at  the 
Same  time  on  Sunday.  Ed.  Reg,  , 


have  no  application  to  the  present  state  of  things,  to  give 
a sincere  and  cordial  support,  in  all  just  measures,  both 
to  the  national  and  state  administrations. 

Repeating  my  regret,  at  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent me  from  meeting  with  you  to-morrow  evening,  I beg 
to  assure  you  of  my  regard,  and  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  Daniel  Webster. 

To  Messrs,  Geo.  Blake. 

S.  A.  Wells,  and  others. 

Before  the  late  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  a resolution  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state,  by'  a vote  of  19  to  11,  declaring  ge- 
neral Jackson  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  that  body,  “emi- 
nently qualified,  and  justly- entitled  to  the  office”  of  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  at  the  next  election. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  Indi- 
ana, resolutions  passed  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  by 
a large  majority,  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  administration.  Had  they  been  acted 
upon  in  the  other  branch,  it  is  said,  they  would  also  have 
passed  that  body. 

The  New  Hampshire  Journal,  in  announcing  the  result 
of  the  election  just  terminated  in  that  state,  says,  in  rela- 
tion to  members  of  congress,  “the  regular  republican 
ticket  for  congress  is  elected  by  a strong  majority.  Somp 
opposition  was  manifested  byr  the  Jacksonites  against 
Messrs.  Barker  and  Whipple,  but  it  has  been  signally  de- 
feated. Every  member  of  the  next  congress  from  this 
state,  with  one  exception,  is  the  avowed  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams.” 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  in  Fayette,  Greene  and  Washington  coun- 
ties, that  were  very  large  and  respectable,  at  which  the 
great  national  interests,  involved  in  an  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry,  by  a protective  tariff  and  in  the  policy 
of  surveying  and  making  roads  and  canals,  were  freely 
discussed,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  or  agreed  upon 
that  these  should  be  supported.  The  following  will  shew 
what  is  going  on: 

A large  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house  of  Greene 
county,  m Waynesburg,  on  the  20th  ult.  Robert  Whiter 
hill,  esq.  in  the  chair,  and  John  Morrison  and  Thomas 
Fletcher,  esquires,  secretaries,  when  these,  among  other 
resolutions,  v'ere  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments is  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  rights  of 
the  general  government,  and  that  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  in  peace 
and  in  Avar,  than  the  prompt  adoption  and  prosecution  of 
aAvell  digested  system  of  national  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  the  promotion  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  domestic  maniifactures,  constitutes  the  grand 
“American  systemV  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  national  improvement  with  national  protection 
alone,  the  country  is  to  be  elevated  to  that  proud  preemi- 
nence among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  which  her  great 
advantages,  national  and  political,  give  her  a just  right 
to  aspire. 

Resolved,  That  with  a single  eye  to  the  public  good 
and  regardless  to  every  other  consideration , Ave  Avill,  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  give  our  hearty,  firm  and  unit- 
ed support  to  tins  system  of  national  policy,  and  by  all 
honorable  means  promote  its  adoption  and  successful  pro- 
secution. 

[Prn-ate  letters  from  the  same  part  of  the  state  shew  that 
much  feeling  has  been  excited  by  late  votes  and  proceed- 
ings in  congress,  concerning  the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements, and  assert,  that  Pennsylvania  Avill  support  no 
one  for  public  office  who  “ questions  her  policy ,”  or  hesi- 
tates to  forw  ard  it,  on  all  proper  occasions.  If,  as  has  been 
often  suggested  and  is  believed  by  many  intelligent  pe  r- 
sons,  the  “combinations”  at  Washington,  (spoken  of  by 
gen.  Floyd  in  his  letter  to  gen.  Smyth,  and  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  Avhich  he  delfrered  at  the  dinner 
given  to  him  at  Richmond),  had  for  their  chief  purposd 
an  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Vir- 
ginia might  be  gained — it  is  very  certain  that  the  people 
of  the  former  Avill  not  ratify  any  contract  or  concession 
made  which  has  for  its  object  an  obstruction  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  “American  system.”] 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  folloAving  letter  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, says  the  National  Intelligencer,  has  been  placed 
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"n  our  hands  by  one  of  our  old  citizens  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that 
although  Mr.  .T,  in  liis  life  time,  refused  his  permission 
to  publish  it,  yet  that  it  is  due  to  his  memory  it  should 
now  be  made  public,  as  adding  one  more  to  the  many 
proofs  that  the  good  of  his  country  was  his  constant  study. 

JWonticetto , Jllay  24,  1810. 

Dear  Joseph: — I have  duly  received  your  two  letters, 
of  the  5th  and  1 4th,  and  am  thankful  for  your  aid  in  the 
safe  delivery  of  our  merinos.  The  president  on  their 
arrival,  hacf  notified  me  of  it,  and  that  he  would  rechive 
ana  forward  mine  to  Orange  with  his  own.  from  thence  I 
can  get  them  here  in  a day.  As  soon  as  I heard  of  their 
arrival,  I made  up  mind,  instead  of  receiving  thousands  of 
dollars  a piece  for  their  offsprings,  to  lay  myself  out  for 
furnishing  my  whole  state  gratis,  by  giving  a full-blooded 
ram  to  every  county,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  raised.  Be- 
sides raising  from  the  imported  ewe,  I shall  put  as  ma- 
ny of  my  own  as  the  ram  is  competent  to,  and  as  four 
crossings  give  the  pure  breed,  when  that  comes  in,  I shall 
make  quick  work  of  furnishing  one  to  every  county.  By 
these  means  I hope  to  see  my  own  state  entirely  covered 
with  this  valuable  race,  at  no  expense  to  the  farmers,  and 
the' moderate  one  to  me  of  maintaining  the  flock  while 
doing  it.  In  the  mean  time  I shall  have  half  blood  rams 
the  first  year,  three-fourth  bloods  the  second,  and  seven- 
eighths  the  third,  to  give  to  my  friends.  Any  of  these 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  you  shall  be  welcome 
to,  I shall  keep  my  flock  under  my  own  eye  5 I have 
been  obliged  to  do  this  for  some  time  with  my  present 
race,  keeping  a person  constantly  following  them,  attend- 
ed by  the  shephed’s  dog  I received  from  France,  perfect- 
ly trained  to  the  business.  They  have.now  the  benefit  of 
as  fine  pastures  as  can  be,  the  dog  keeping  them  from  in- 
juring the  grain  in  the.  same  enclosure.  As  Dr.  T.  had  ask- 
ed one  of  those  dogs  as  well  as  yourself,  I have  kept  a 
pair  of  the  first  litter,  and  been  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  sending  tfiem  to  you,  hut  I have  had 
pone.  I salute  you  affectionatelv, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

[How  was  it,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  wiHipg  to  act  as 
stated,  seeing  that  it  is  thought  heterodox  to  encourage  the 
manufacturers  of  the  wool  which  might  have  been  fur- 
nished from  his  stock  f] 

Merino  wool  husbandry.  From  the  American 
Farmer.  Letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  dated  Steuben- 
ville, March  8, 1827 — j 

£ Your  correspondents  have,  in  some  instances,  given 
you  flattering  accounts  of  sheep  shearing,  and  the  sales  of 
then’  fleeces.  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  Adam  Hilden- 
hraud,  a faithful  man  in  my  employ,  wintered  ten  meri- 
no rams,  the  fleeces  of  which  yielded,  at  my  sheep  shear- 
ing in  June,  1825,  75  lbs.  of  wool,  which  I sold  at  80 
cents  per  lb.  This  was  an  average  of  six  dollars  per 
fleece.  Bolivar , the  prize  ram,  who  achieved  the  silver 
cup  at  the  late  Maryland  cattle  show,  was  among  the  ten, 
and  stands  now  unrivalled,  take  him  all  in  all,  by  any 
merino  or  Saxony  ram  in  the  United  States.  This  fine 
animal  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dike  and  Duncan, 
of  Ohio,  to  whom  I sold  him  some  time  ago,*  with  a 
number  of  the  purest  and  finest  merino  ewes.  Those  gen- 
tlemen have  commenced  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry 
with  great  spirit,  in  Starke  country,  Ohio;  and  from  their 
advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  situation,  and  their  un remit- 
ted attention,  I am  led  to  believe,  and  I take  great  plea- 
sure in  saying  so,  that  they  will,  in  a few  years,  have  one 
ofthefinest  flocks  in  the  county. 

I am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant  W.  R.  Dickinson, 

Coats  of  arms.  The  following  description  of  some 
of  the  regalia  pertaining  to  the  state  of  majesty  may  amuse, 
pur  readers. 


[*For  this  uncommonly  fine  ram,  which  at  our  last  cat- 
tle show  took  Mr.  Rebello’s  premium,  offered  for  the  | 
sheep  yielding  on  the  ground,  the  greatest  weight  of 
picklock  wool,  Messrs.  Dike  and  Duncan  gave  $100.  He 
is  a merino  of  American  growth,  and  proves , that  with 
pare  in  the  selection  of  breeders,  the  western  country 
may  rival  in  fine  woollen  sheep  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Ed.  Farmer.] 


The  arms  of  France  .are  three  golden  lilies,  supported 
by  two  angels  in  the  habits  of  Levites,  each  holding  a ban- 
ner. The  crest  is  an  open  crown.  The  battle  cry  of 
France  is  -“Montjoy  St.  Denis,5’  and  the  inscription  of  the 
oriflame  or  royal  banner,  is,  in  English.  The  lilies  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

The  arms  of  the  pope  as  sovereign  of  the  lands  of  the 
church,  are  a head-piece  of  gold,  surmounted  with  a cross, 
pearled  and  garnished  with  three  royal  crowns,  together 
with  the  two  keys  oFSt.  Peter  placed  in  saltu. 

The  arms  of  Venice  are  a winged  Lion,  holding  under 
one  of  his  paws  a covered  book. 

The  arms  of  the  grand  seignior,  are  a ci'escent,  crested 
with  a turban,  and  charged  with  three  heron’s  plumes; 
bearing  the  proud  motto  “Donee  totum  impleat  orbem,  ” 
implying  that  the  cresent  shall  continue  to  enlarge  itself 
until  it  cover  the  earth.  But  the  Turkish  moon  is  on  the 
wane  and  not  on  the  increase. 

The  arms  of  Persia  are  a crouching  lion,  looking  at  the 
sun  as  it  rises  over  his  back. 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia  are  a lion  rampant, 
with  the  motto  “The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  i%  victo- 
rious. ” 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  foreign  papers  to  the  20th  February. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  had  an  appopletic  fit,  and  is  con- 
sidered dangerously  ill.  As  he  was  regarded  the  prin- 
cipal tie  of  the  present  administration,  and  there  being  no 
hope  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  return  to  business — this 
event  may  materially  alter  the  complexion  of  the  corn 
question,  postponed  Until  the  26th  uit.  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  Mr.  Canning. 

An  extraordinary  panic  had  been  occasioned  in  the  mo- 
ney market  in  consequence  of  the  above  event. 

Despatches  had  reached  London,  bringing  information 
of  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  suffering  from  an  inflammatory  attack. 
The  intelligence  is  not  communicated  as  positive  though 
a belief  is  entertained  that  it  is  correct. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  an  addition  of 
£9,000  per  annum  to  the  income  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
upon  his  becoming  the  heir  expectant  of  the  throne,  on 
the  demise  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  division  was  65  to 
167  in  favor  of  th  e grant. 

The  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures, 
have  just  been  published — it  stands  thus:  Income  from 
taxes,  and  sums  repaid  to  the  treasury  which  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  regular 
and  real  income^  in  round  numbers  £50,260,000;  whole 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund  and  dead  weight, 
£49,5SO,000;  surplus  income,  £680,000.  The  country  is 
obliged,  however,  to  pay  out  of  its  income  towards  the 
military  pensions,  £2,214,000,  and  to  the  bank,  in  tire  way 
of  annuity  for  its  loans  towards  the  same  object,  £585,000, 
making  together  £2,800,000;  towards  which  there  exists 
of  surplus  income,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  current 
expenditure,  of  not  more  than  £680,000;  leaving  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income,  or  in  other  words  leaving  the 
country  minus  at  the  year’s  end  by  £2,120,000. 

Deputies  from  the  great  ship  owners  of  England,  Glas- 
gow, Ireland,  See.  were  on  the  eve  of  meeting  in  London, 
to  form  an  address  to  ministers  and  parliament,  relative  to 
the  effects  of  the  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws. 

The  British  government  has  resolved  that  another  ex- 
pedition to  the  north  pole  shall  he  undertaken,  command- 
ed by  capt.  Parry.  The  Hecla  is  fitting  out  for  the  pui> 
pose. 

Information  had  been  received  in  London  of  the  death 
of  the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  in  consequence  of  wounds 
received  in  a great  battle  in  which  the  Ashantee  army  was 
defe/ited. 

France.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  lith  Fe- 
bruary, a short,  hut  turbulent  debate  took  place  on  the  oc- 
casion of  bringing  under  its  notice  the  projet-of  the  law  con- 
cerning juries.  This  projet  had  been  very  considerably 
modified  in  its  passage  through  the  chamber  of  peers;  and, 
indeed.’ many  of  the  amendments  went  to  alter,  not  only 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  enactment.  It  has  hither- 
to been  usual,  in  all  such  eases,  to  send  the  projet,  as 
amended,  to  the  deputies,  the  amendments  being,  first  of 
all’,  submitted  to  his  majesty.  To  the  astonishment,  how- 
ever, Gf  the  chamber,  the  king  sent  down,  not  only  the 
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amended,  but  the  original  projet,  for  their  consideration. 
No  sooner  had  the  keeper  of  the  seals  finished  reading  the 
two  documents,  than  a violent  clamor  arose.  AI.  Me- 
chin  requested  leave  to  speak,  hut  the  president  would  not 
allow  him.  M.  de  Nouailles  denied  that  what  had  been 
submitted  to  them  was  a projet  at  all.  M.  Casimir  Per- 
rier declared  its  introduction  to  he  an  insult  to  the  peers. 
M.  Me  chin  again  rose  to  address  the  house,  and  was  again 
attempted  to  be  put  down  by  the  president,  but  the  voice 
and  the  hand-bell  were  drowned  in  the  tumult.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  rose,  and  with  them  a number  from 
the  right  and  centre,  and  forming  themselves  into  a 
groupe,  exclaimed  against  this  violation  of  precedent  and 
the  charter,  while  the  remainder  of  the  right,  clustering- 
round  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  increased  the  confusion,  by 
repeated  calls  for  “order.” 

At  length  the  president,  making  a last  effort,  ordered 
this  projet  and  amendments  to  be  referred  to  a cpmmittee, 
and  called  to  the  tribune  the  reporter  of  the  committee 
on  petitions.  M.  M.  Constant  and  Perrier  were  heard 
on  the  question,  whether  certain  of  these  petitions  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  projet.  Both  of  them  inveighed  most  bitterly 
against  ministers,  whose  conduct  M.  Constant  declared 
went  to  annul  the  charter,  to  render  the  deliberations  of 
the  deputies  despised,  and  to  hazard  the  existence  both  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  chamber  of  peers.  The 
debate  at  length  terminated,  by  the  transmission  of  the 
petitions. 

The  JVEoniteur , with  two  supplements,  is  filled  with  the 
debates  in  the  chambers.  The  minor  journals  are  also 
nearly  filled  with  the  debates  on  the  law  of  the  press, 
which  were  not  yet  concluded. 

Portugal.  The  Portuguese  rebels  who  were  driven 
on  the  9th  January,  from  Beira  into  Spain,  entered  in 
scattered  parties,  but  in  considerable  force,  into  Tras-os- 
Montes,  of  which  their  friends  had  retained  possession, 
and  assembled  their  forces  under  the  viscount  Cadellas 
and  other  Leaders,  drove  the  constitutionalists  out  of  Chaves, 
(of  which  they  had  taken  possession),  and  advanced  to 
the  bridge  Salamonde,  the  northern  pass  into  the  province 
of  Miriho.  This  pass  was  defended  by  a body  of  300 
constitutionalists  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  forced,  the 
defenders  dispersing  themselves  in  the  mountains.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  good  their  entrance  into  the  province  of 
Minho,  (an  undertaking  in  which  Chaves  failed  when 
he  attempted  it  before),  the  rebels  mai-ched  to  Braga  on 
the  30th  Jan.  which  they  occupied;  thence  to  Guimareans, 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  affected  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  thence  to  within  nine  miles  of  Oporto,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  thrown  into  a state  of  the  utmost 
alarm.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional troops  in  Beira  were  sent  to  the  defence  of  Oporto, 
while  others,  collected  under  the  count  de  Villa  Flor,  en- 
tered Minho,  by  the  bridge  of  Amaranta,  and  proceeded 
against  the  rebels,  whom  they  speedily  compelled  to  re- 
treat from  Guimaraens  and  Braga;  but  the  details  of  their 
last  movenents  are  as  yet  confused  and  uncertain. 

A private  letter  says  the  rebels  were  attacked  on  the 
fourth  of  February  between  Braga  and  the  Porte  de  Pra- 
do and  completely  defeated. 

A letter  written  immediately  before  the  departure  of 
the  steam-boat  from  Lisbon,  dated  the  7th  February, 
states,  “an  express  has  just  now  arrived  from  general 
Stubbs,  at  Oporto;  the  rebels  are  defeated,  they  have 
lost  their  baggage,  and  are  Hying  in  all  directions.  The 
reports  are,  that  it  is  a last  effort,  and  that  the  numbers 
did  not  exceed,  1,500  men.” 

The  British  army,  under  the  command  of  general  Clin- 
ton, had  marched  from  Lisbon  for  Coimbra,  which  was 
to  be  their  head-quarters,  and  where  they  were  to  ar- 
rive by  the  lfith. 

Holland.  The  house  of  commons  of  Holland  has  nega- 
tived the  appropriation  bill;  this  step  has  caused  a great 
sensation. 

Turkey The  government  has  just  discovered  anew 
conspiracy,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  correspondence 
between  the  malcontents  here  and  the  janissaries  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  chiefs  of  it  were  seized  during  the 
night,  and  immediately  beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  who  contrived  to  escape.  Meanwhile,  the  system  of 
reform  goes  on,  throughout  all  the  provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Natqlia.  A great  number  of  pachas  have  been 


displaced,  from  which  the  best  results  are  anticipated.— 
The  pacha  of  Damascus  has  been  dismissed;  Veli  pacha 
has  been  banished  to  Broussa;  and  Aboloubut  pacha  has 
received  charge  of  the  pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Orour- 
sa.  His  severity  is  well  known,  and  he  will  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  consolidate  the  new  system. 

Buenos  JLxjres.  An  action  has  been  fought  off  the  is- 
land of  Martin  Garcia,  between  com.  Brown  and  the  Bra- 
zilian blockading  squadron,  in  which  the  latter,  although 
far  superior  in  numbers,  Avas  defeated.  The  commodore 
still  remains  master  of  the  important  pass  into  the  river 
Paraguay. 

The  interior  of  some  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  provinces  is 
much  infested  with  bands  of  brigands,  who  lay  the  inha- 
bitants under  contribution,  occasionally  commit  murders 
and  are  guilty  of  other  atrocities.  In  some  of  the  provin- 
ces the  disturbances  have  assumed  a serious  aspect. 

Cordova  has  separated  from  the  general  congress  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a province  of  minor  importance 
containing  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Hayti.  The  Haytian  government  has  received  their 
answer  from  the  French  government,  which  proves  un- 
favorable. It  is  said,  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  in  France,  expressed  much  surprise  to  learn, 
that  any  part  of  the  ordonance  of  Charles  X.  required  ex- 
planation, as  regards  the  half  duties;  particularly  as  the 
Haytian  government  had  acted  upon  it.  The  communi- 
cation is  said  to  give  a pretty  broad  hind,  that  if  Hayti 
does  not  fulfil  the  engagement,  France  has  the  means, 
and  will  compel  her.  The  Fleche  sloop  of  war,  was  mo- 
mently expected  from  France,  and  by  her,  the  ultimatum. 

MEXICAN  REPUBLIC. 
piiesident’s  message. 

The  folloAving  affords  a pleasing  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  a government  of  laws,  and  promises  that,  Tn  time, 
our  neighbor  will  be  redeemed  from  the  prejudices  of 
king-craft  and  priest-craft,  through  appeals  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  men — and  the  application  of  reason, 
instead  of  force,  to  govern  them. 

Citizens  o f the  senate  and 
House  of  representatives: 

The  year  1826  has  closed  Avith  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  prosperity  for  the  republic. 

You  have  again  been  summoned  from  your  several  dis- 
tricts by  the  public  voice  to'  meet  in  congress — 'and  though 
the  reflection  of  the  time  past  is  sweet  and  grateful  to  the 
memory,  the  future,  big  Avith  events,  elicits  all  your  atten- 
tion. Many  causes  concur  to  make  this  national  jubilee 
interesting,  for  now  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  govern- 
ment is  seen  in  its  institutions — the  body  social  and  the 
body  politic  being  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  the  people 
satisfied  with  the  government  and  a general  harmony 
prevailing — a harmony,  admirable  and  happy,  and  cor- 
respondent with  the  hopes  indulged  the  past  year,  and 
which  Ave  trust  a kind  Providence,  in  the  infinitude  of  his 
mercy,  may  continue. 

Every  day  our  foreign  relations  are  more  firmTand  im- 
portant. A minister  plenipotentiary  has  been  despatch- 
ed to  the  court  of  Saint  James  to  conclude  additional  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  Avith  Great  Britian. 

From  France,  commercial  agents  have  been  appointed. 
This  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  disposition, 
the  European  nations  have  manifested  toAvards  the  eman- 
cipation of  this  country.  The  governments  of  Prusia  and 
Wurtemburg  have  in  like  manner,  appointed  commercial 
agents.  Nothing  has  occured  to  interrupt  our  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  North  America — the 
treaties  of  navigation,  commerce  and  amity,  concluded 
Avith  their  minister  plenipotentiary  have  been  ratified  by 
both  houses  of  congress.  The  congress  view  with  pecu- 
liar interest  this  important  negotiation  with  a nation  so 
near  to  us,  and  whose  system  of  government  is  so  anala- 
gous  to  our  OAvn;  in  short,  a nation  Avho  must  ever  b« 
united  to  us  by  every  sympathetic  bond. 

The  American  congress,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Avorld,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Panama — its  dis- 
cussions progressed  happily — in  September  our  members 
returned  to  lay  before  the  house  an  account  of  it;  the  ses- 
sions of  this  body  are  to  be  continued  in  the  village  of  Ta- 
tubaya.  There  have  already  arrived  tAVo  of  the  ministers 
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of  Colombia  and  Guatemala,  one  from  the  United  States, 
and  others  daily  expected. 

There  has  arrived  at  this  capital  a minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  United  States 
of  Central  America,  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  limits  of 
the  two  countries,  and  to  negotiate  and  settle  various  in- 
teresting points — Chili  and  Colombia  have  likewise  sent 
their  respective  agents;  in  short,  all  the  republics  of  this 
sphere  are  on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship,  which  I 
trust  no  unforseen  accident  will  ever  interrupt.  We  turn 
our  eyes  from  these  pleasing  scenes  to  the  miserable  and 
abject  condition  of  Spain,  sunk  as  that  country  is  the 
lowest  abyss  of  human  misery,  she  wishes  to  gain  advan- 
tages in  a country  which  she  has  forever  lost  by  her  ty- 
ranny. . ... 

They  have  reinforced  considerably  their  marine  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  augmented  their  garrison;  their  threats 
are  now  well  understood.  The  squadron  of  Laborde 
was  in  the  middle  of  last  year  cruizing  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia,  and  a short  time  since  two  frigates  were  off  the 
bar  of  Tampico.  This  squadron  Avas  dispersed  by  a 
storm  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  probable  much  time 
will  elapse  before  they  are  in  a fit  state  for  further  opera- 
tions. 

The  disturbances  in  the  proA’inces  of  Guatemala  call 
with  an  imperious  voice  on  the  patriotism  of  every  lover 
of  his  country  to  sacrifice  his  private  passions  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

You  must  gentlemen  together,  at  a time  when  all  our 
foreign  Relations  are  in  a peculiary  flourshing  situation, 
be  judicious  and  circumspect  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  and  let  sound  and  republican*  sentiments 
govern  you  in  all  your  movements.  The  state  of  the 
finance  is  flattering* — the  public  revenue  is  double  that  of 
523;  the  extraordinary  expenses  then  incurred  have  been 
much  diminished  in  the  present  year  of ’27,  the  republic  is 
provided  with  an  effective  marine,  the  army  Avell  clothed 
and  fed,  and  our  warehouses  filled  with  every  necessary 
of  life;  the  receipts  from  the  customs  have  much  aug- 
mented the  ports  of  Yera  Cruz  ; Tampico  deTaumilipas, 
and  Refugio  in  the  north  have  contributed  handsomely. 
The  trade  from  India  and  Guayaquil  to  the  ports  of  San 
Bias  and  Masathan  in  the  Pacific  have  brought  considera- 
ble, revenue.  The  regulations  of  the  custom  houses  and 
their  various  appurtenances  have  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  houses. 

I Avould  recommend  you  taking  some  decided  steps  in 
regard  to  the  tariff,  that  the  speculations  of  the  merchant 
may  be  founded  on  a fair  and  unchangeable  basis. 

A number  of  old  outstanding  debts  Avhich  have  been, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  nation,  the  legal  steps  are  noAv 
taking  to  recover, 

The  public  credit  both  Avitb  respect  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  those  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  has  been 
regularly  and  strictly  observed. 

The  houses  Avere  informed  of  the  state  of  the  funds  in 
London,  on  the  19th  October  last;  the  agency  of  tills  re- 
public is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  opulent  house  of  Baling, 
Brothers,  & Co. 

The  executive  have  vieAved  with  deep  feeling  the  gene- 
ral commercial  distresses  in  Europe  the  past  year;  and 
very  sensibly  those  in  the  city  of  London,  so  much  so, 
that  houses  of  the  greatest  opulence  and  wealth,  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  their  payments.  Indeed  a ca- 
lamity has  been  presented  Avithout  example.  The  house 
in  which  the  funds  of  this  government,  Avere  deposited, 
Avas  reduced  to  this  unfortunate  situation:  and  in  conse- 
quence a number  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minis- 
ter of  Hacienda  have  been  returned  protested.  For  those 
which  have  been  returned  for  nonpayment,  provision  has 
been  made,  and  for  those  for  non  acceptance  if  not  paid 
at  maturity  the  like  Avillbe  done.  The  promptness  with 
which  these  claims  have  been  met,  has  added  new 
strength  to  this  government,  Avhose  credit  now  stands 
higher  in  Europe  than  any  of  the  southern  republics. 

In  the  department  of  finances,  gentlemen,  I do  not  find 
me  branch  which  has  not  been  admirably  conducted.  Of 
his  flattering  state  of  things  the  officer  of  that  depart- 
ment Avill  not  be  sIoav  in  giving  you  incontestible  proofs, 
('he  friends  of  the  republic  must  observe  with  pleasure 
Aat  the  mines  generally  are  making  fiandspme  remunera- 
tion for  past  toil  amj  labor. 


The  executive  are  impressed  with  the  honor  which  will 
redound  to  the  nation,  from  the  establishment  of  a muse- 
um of  antiquities.  The  attention  of  the  naturalist  and 
philospher  is  called  to  this  subject. 

That  great  specific  which  has  saved  so  many  from  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  small  Pox,  has  been  propogated 
through  the  union,  and  has  been  especially  useful  in  the 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Yucatan. 
The  improvements  made  in  the  roads  have  been  eminent- 
ly useful  to  commerce  and  agriculture — they  are  still  pro- 
gressing. 

The  academy  for  the  instruction  of  marine  officers  will 
in  time  produce  effective  men  for  that  department. 

Every  day  it  appears  more  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  good  order,  to  fill  various  stations  of  dignity  in  the 
church  which  have  been  vacated,  and  it  is  but  our  duty 
to  recompense'  those  who  by  their  doctrines,  their  bloody 
and  their  glorious  example,  contributed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  to  bring  about,  and  firmly  establish  the  liberties 
of  this  country.  The  effective  marine  are  now  cruizing 
along  the  coast  for  the  protection  of  the  trade;  and  the 
prevention  of  contraband.  The  squadron  of  Vera  Cruz 
has  gone  to  sea  Asdth  particular  instructions  from  the  go- 
vernment. 

In  all  this  vast  country,  wc  observe  order  and  tranquili- 
ty. If  in  the  period  of  elections  some  heat  is  observed, 
it  is  the  same  in  all  free  countries,  and  is  one  of  those 
rights  consecrated  by  the  laAv. 

Citizens,  God  protect  you ! In  all  debates  let  your  first 
object  be  the  good  of  your  country. 

GUADALUPE  VICTORIA, 
Preset  of  the  U.  States  of  Mexico , 

ABDICATION  OF  BOLIVAR. 

Headquarters,  Caracas,  Feb.  6,  1827. 

To  Ids  excellency  the  president  of  the  honorable  body  of 

the  senate. 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  In  no  former  circumstances 
has  the  august  authority  of  congress  been  of  such  neces- 
sity to  the  republic  as  at  this  present  period,  in  which 
every  mind  has  been  disturbed,  and  the  whole  nation  agi- 
tated, by  their  internal  commotions. 

Called  by  your  excellency  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
president  of  the  republic,  I arrived  at  the  capital,  Av  hence 
I was  speedily  summoned  to  the  departments  of  the  an- 
cient Venezuela. — From  Bogota  to  this  city  I have  issued 
decrees  so  important  that,  I make  bold  to  declare  it  of  the 
greatest  moment  that  your  excellency  should  call  die  at- 
tention of  congress  to  them,  and  request  that  body  from 
me,  to  take  them  into  their  wise  consideration.  If  I ha\Te 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  my  authority,  the  fault 
lies  solely  w ith  me;  but  I Avillingly  consecrate  even  my  in- 
nocence to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  This  sacrifice  was 
required  of  me,  and  I glory  in  not  having  delayed  it. 

When  in  'Peru,  an  official  notice  brought  me  intelli- 
gence of  my  elevation,  by  the  people,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  republic,  I declined  to  the  executive  power  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  For 
fourteen  years  have  I fulfilled  the  office  of  supreme  head 
and  president  of  the  republic;  dangers  forced  this  duty 
upon  me,  Avhich  no  longer  existing,  leave  me  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  the  enjoyments  of  private  life. 

I beg  of  congress  to  cast  a regard  upon  the  situation  of 
Colombia,  of  America j and  of  the  entire  Avorld:  Every 
thing  seems  to  flatter  us.  There  is  not  a Spaniard  upon 
the  American  continent.  Domestic  peace  has  reigned  in 
Colombia  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Many  powerful  nations  recognise  our  political  existence 
and  some  are  joined  to  us  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and 
friendship.  A large  portion  of  the  American  states  are 
in  alliance  Avith  Colombia,  and  Spain  is  at  present  menac- 
ed by  Great  Britain.  What  more  can  we  hope  for?  The 
Avomb  of  time  can  alone  contain  the  immensity  of  happi- 
ness which  has  been  prepared  for  us  by  a bountiful  Provi- 
dence, in  Avhom  is  our  only  reliance.  As  for  me,  suspi- 
cions of  a tyrannical  usurpation  rest  upon  my  name,  and 
disturb  the  hearts  of  the  Colombians.  Republicans  jeal- 
ous of  their  liberties,  cannot  consider  me  Avithout  a secret 
dread,  because  the  pages  of  history  tell  them  that  all 
those  placed  in  similar  situations  haAre  been  ambitious.  In 
vain  do  I Avish  to  propose  the  example  of  Washington 
as  my  defence;  and  in  fact,  one  or  many  exceptions  cau 
effect  nothing  against  the  expedience  of  the  world,  wbieja, 
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has  always  been  oppressed  by  the  powerful.  I sigh  be- 
tween the  distresses  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  awaits  me  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  I 
myself  am. aware  that  1 am  not  free  from  ambition,  and 
therefore,  I desire  to  extricate  myself  from  the  grasp  of 
that  fury,  to  free  my  fellow-citizens  from  all  inquietude, 
and  to  secure  after  my  death  that  reputation  which  I may 
be  entitled  to  for  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  With 
such  sentiments,  I renounce,  again  and  again,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic.  Congress  and  the  nation  must  re- 
ceive this  abdication  as  irrevocable.  Nothing  will  be  able 
to  oblige  me  to  continue  in  the  public  service,  to  which  I 
have  already  dedicated  my  entire  life.  And  now  that 
the  triumph  of  liberty  lias  placed  this  sublime  right  with- 
in the  enjoyment  of  every  one,  shall  I alone  be  deprived 
of  it?  No:  The  congress  and  the  Colombian  people  are 

just;  they  will  not  compel  me  to  an  ignominious  deser- 
tion. Few  are  the  days  which  now  remain  to  me;  more 
than  two  thirds  of  my  existence  has  already  passed;  let 
me,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  await  a peaceful  death  in 
the  obscure  and  silent  retreat  of  my  paternal  residence. 
My  sword  and  my  heart  will,  nevertheless,  be  always 
with  Colombia,  and  my  last  sighs  will  ascend  to  heaven 
in  prayers  for  her  continued  prosperity. 

I pray,  therefore,  congress  and  my  fellow  citizens,  to 
confer  on  me  the  title  of  a private  citizen. 

God  guard  your  excellency. 

SIMON^BOLIVAR. 
LOWER  CANADA. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  document,  that  the  long- 
existing  difficulties  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  Lower  Canada,  have  broken  ouf  afresh. 

PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT  OF  LOWER  CANADA. 

Legislative  council , ' 

Quebec , Wednesday,  7th  JMarch,  1827.  5 

This  day,  at  three  o’clock,  his  excellency,  the  governor 
in  chief,  came  down  in  state  to  the  legislative  council  cham- 
ber, and  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  was  sent  to  command  the  presence  of 
the  assembly,  Avhich  being  come  up,  his  excellency  was 
pleased  to  prorogue  the  legislature  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing 

speech: 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  legislative  council—* 

£ ‘ Gentlemen  of  the  assembly: 

“I  come  to  close  this  session  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
'inent^  convinced,  by  the  state  of  your  proceedings,  that 
nothing  likely  to  promote  the  public  interest  can  be  now 
expected  from  your  deliberations. 

“To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  legislative  council,  who  have 
attended  your  duties  in  this  session,  I offer  my  thanks  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
gard which,  by  your  presence,  you  have  shewn  to  the 
welfare  of  your  country,  and  also  of  that  proper  respect 
which  you  have  manifested  for  the  sovereign  from  whom 
your  honors  are  derived. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  assembly: 

“It  is  painful  to  me,  that  I cannot  speak  my  sentiments 
to  you  in  terms  of  approbation  and  thanks.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  session  impose  upon  me  a duty,  of  which, 
however  unpleasant,  I will  acquit  myself  as  a faithful  ser- 
vant of  my  king,-  and  a sincere  friend  of  the  province. 

“Many  years  of  continued  discussions  on  forms  and 
accounts  have  proved  unavailing,  to  clear  up  and  set  at 
rest  a dispute,  which  moderation  and  reason  might  have 
speedily  terminated.  It  is  lamentable  to  see,  that  no  ef- 
forts nor  concessions  of  his  majesty’s  government  have 
succeeded  in  rcconciliating  those  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  legislature;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  so,  that  differences 
on  one  subject  should  cause  a rejection  of  every  other 
measure  which  his  majesty’s  government  recommends  to 
your  consideration. 

“The  duties  expected  of  you  in  this  session  were  not 
difficult;  among  the  first  was  an  examination  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts  of  last  year,  and  a report  upon  them,  whether 
of  approval  or  otherwise;  has  that  duty  been  done  so  that 
your  country  can  know  the  result. 

“Have  you  considered  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
current  year,  and  granted  the  supply  required  in  liis  ma- 
jesty’s name?  or  have  reasons  been  assigned  for  the  re- 
fusal of  them,  that  can  be  known  and  understood  by  the 
( -country  ? 
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“Have  the  messages  from  his  majesty’s  representatives 
been  duly  acknowledged  and  answered  according  to  the 
rules  and  forms  of  parliament,  or  according  with  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  by  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  the 
others ? 

“Have  the  rules  or  orders  of  proceedings  in  the  house 
of  assembly  been  duly  attended  to,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
and  recognize  the  prerogative  rights  of  the  crown  ? 

“These  are  questions,  gentlemen,  which  you  are  now 
to  ask  yourselves  individually,  and  answer  to  your  consti- 
tuents on  your  return  to  them. 

“These  are  questions,  which  you  are  to  answer  to  your 
own  consciences,  as  men  who  are  bound  by  oaths  of  fide- 
lity to  your  country  and  to  your  king. 

“In  my  administration  of  this  government,  I have  seen 
seven  years  pass  away  without  any  conclusive  adjustment 
of  the  public  accounts;  thus  accumulating  a mass  for  fu- 
ture investigation,  which  must  lead  to  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. In  the  same  years  I have  seen  the  mea- 
sures of  government  directly  applicable  to  the  wants  of 
the  province,  thrown  aside  without  attention,  and  with- 
out any  reason  assigned.  I have  seen  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment utterly  disregarded;  and  in  this  session  a positive 
assumption  of  executive  authority,  instead  of  that  of  legis- 
lative, which  last  is  alone  your  share  in  the  constitution 
of  the  state. 

“The  result  of  your  proceedings  in  this  session  have 
been,  the  refusal  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  ordina- 
ry expences  of  government,  t^^loss  of  the  militia  bill,  the 
failure  of  all  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
in  your  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  for  the  support  of 
insane  and  foundlings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cation and  charity,  and  a total  obstruction  of  local  and  pub- 
lic improvement. 

“In  this  state  of  things,  and  with  this  experience  of  past 
years  it  is  now  no  longer  consistent  with  a proper  dis- 
charge of  the  high  trust  committed  to  me,  to  entertain 
hopes  of  a return  to  better  reason  in  the  representative 
branch  of  this  parliament,  but  it  is  still  my  duty  to  call 
upon  you  as  public  men,  and  to  call  upon  the  country,  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  result,  to  consider  seriously  the 
consequences  of  perseverance  in  such  a course. 

“I  shall  conduct  the  government  with  the  means  in  my 
power,  with  an  undiminished  desire  to  do  good;  but  whilst 
I must  submit  myself  to  the  interruption  of  all  public  im- 
provement, under  the  authority  of  the  civil  government, 
I will  declare  my  deep  regret  at  such  a state  of  things:  I 
think  it  right  to  convey  to  the  country  a free  and  unre- 
served expression  of  my  sentiments  upon  these  public 
misfortunes;  and  I will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  public 
mind  of  my  determination  to  persevere  firmly  in  the  path 
of  my  duty,  with  a faithful  regard  to  the  rights  of  my  so- 
vereign, with  which  are  also  combined  the  best  interests 
of  the  province. 

“It  only  remains  for  me  now,  compelled  by  existing 
circumstances,  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  whatever  may 
be  the  inconvenience  resulting  to  the  province  from  such 
a measure.  ” 

Although  the  legislature  is  only  prorogued  to  the  16th 
of  April,  yet  the  editor  of  the  Old  Quebec  Gazette,  (the 
popular  paper),  concludes  from  the  words  of  the  speech* 
that  it  will,  in  a short  time,  be  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
with  a view  again  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the 
questions  at  issue. 

The  same  paper  gives  the  following  summary  statement 
of  the  origin  of  this  controversy. 

These  are  claims  set  up  by  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonial  executive  to  the  disposal,  without  the  vote  or 
control  of  the  assembly  of  the  province,  of  the  monies 
levied  under  the  1 4th  of the  late  king,  now  amounting  annu- 
ally to  upwards  of  <£30,000,  that  is,  about  one-third  of 
revenues.  Besides  this  a very  large  amount  of  the  reve- 
nues lias  been  considered  by  the  colonial  goverment  as 
already  appropriated  by  the  acts  raising  them.  The  sup- 
ply asked  for  from  the  assembly  in  consequence,  was  this 
year  reduced  from  £72,000  to  about  £15,000  or£20,000, 
the  monies  “not  otherwise  provided  for”  as  it  was  stated. 

This  left,  in  fact,  the  revenues  of  the  country  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  executive,  and  those  who  were  to 
spend  them.  The  danger  of  acknow  ledging  such  an  ano- 
maly under  the  British  government  is  obvious,  and  it  was 
increased  by  the  enactment,  whether  legally  or  not,  by  the 
imperial  parliament  of  the  4th  Geo.  IY,  cap.  119,  which 
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made  many  of  the  acts  raising  those  revenues  permanent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the*assembly  again  finding 
these  claims  such  as  British  subjects  and  freemen  cannot 
submit  to,  have  refused  to  vote  the  usual  supplies,  in 
the  manner  asked;  but  have  resolved  that  they  'would  vote 
them  on  the  principle  on  which  they  were  voted  in  1825, 
in  which  year  they  were  assented  to  by  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  under  the  administration  of  It.  govern- 
or sir  Francis  Burton. 

The  alien  law  which  has  lately  passed  the  provincial 
legislature,  and  is  supposed  will  deprive  many  citizens  of 
the  province  of  immunities  that  they  long  have  supposed 
their  right,  has  caused  a great  excitement  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  various  meetings  have  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  parliament  upon  the  subject.  At 
a Urge  meeting  held  at  Port  Hope,  several  speeches 
were  delivered  and  a set  of  resolutions  adopted  from 
which  we  select  the  following: 

“Resolved, That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
naturalization  bill,  as  passed  by  the  house  of  assembly,  and 
the  honorable  the  legislative  council,  is  repugnant  to  the 
feelings,  and  degrading  to  the  character,  of  those  who 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  its  provisions,  and  exceeding- 
ly injurious  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  of 
this  province. 

“ Resolved , That  this  meeting  fully  concurs  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  petitioning  the  imperial  legislature,  with  a view 
to  prevent  the  said  bill  from  becoming  a law,  by  praying, 
In  humble  and  respectful  terms,  for  such  an  enactment 
as  will  afford  a simple,  yet  general  and  comprehensive 
remedy*  without  subjecting  the  parties  to  any  degradation, 
or  confinement  to  any  narrower  limits  than  those  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  they  have  inherited 
from  then*  ancestors.” 

A committee  was  then  appointed  to  draft  a petition  to 
the  imperial  government,  and  to  cdllect  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  its  transmission  to  England.  This  is  ano- 
ther of  those  illustrations  which  not  unfrequently  present 
themselves,  of  the  miseries  of  colonial  subjugation;  and 
the  necessity,  in  any  but  a popular  government,  of  flying 
“from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne,”  to  invoke  from  arbi- 
trary power  a remedy  for  evils  and  abuses,  which  arbitrary7 
power  lias 'inflicted. 

ALABAMA  AND  THE  TREATIES. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  any  proceeding  took  place 
on  the  report  annexed,  submitted  to  the  legislature  of 
Alabama,  at  its  late  session.  It  is  preserved  as  assum- 
ing a new  ground,  and  for  reference.  The  “treaty” 
under  which  Georgia  has  preferred  her  claims,  and 
now  brought  toward  in  Alabama,  was  abrogated  by  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress— and  yet  that  treaty  is  declared  still  to  be  the 
“supreme  law  of  the  land.” 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Montgomery,  from  the  select  commit- 
tee to  whom  wras  referred  so  much  of  his  excellency7  the 
governor’s  message  as  relates  to  the  Creek  treaty,  respect- 
fully submitted  the  follow  ing  report: 

The  committed  have  deligently  examined  the  treaty  of 
the  Indian  Springs,  concluded  on  the  12th  day  of  Feb. 
1825,  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  United  States  and 
the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Creek  nation.  On  the 
f ace  of  this  treaty  they  see  nothing  to  impeach  its  validity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  found  those  marks  of  au- 
thenticity which  usually  attend  all  the  treaties  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  Indian 
tribes.  It  was  signed  by  forty-one  chiefs,  and  by  that  tribe 
and  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  who  always  exercise  the 
power  of  making  and  signing  treaties  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  attested  by  John  Crowell  in 
his  official  character  as  agent  of  Indian  affairs.  This 
treaty  thus  concluded  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States  and  the 
Creek  nation,  w as  formally  ratified  by  the  president,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  cohaent  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  S. 
Under  its  provisions  the  state  of  Alabama  acquired  a right 
which  becomes  absolutely  vested  by  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  By  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States  all  treaties 
when  ratified  by  the  competent  authorities,  are  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  How  far  it  is  compe- 
tent, lor  the  treaty-making  power,  by  an  ordinary  act  to 
annul  a law  of  such  permanent  authority,  your  commit- 
tee, think  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire;  but  the  question  as- 
sumes a stil^qore  portentous  aspect,  when  it  is  consider- 


ed that  an  annulment,  conflicting  with  the  vested  rights  of 
Alabama,  as  a sovereign  state,  was  effected,  not  only  with- 
out the  consent  of  said  state,  but  in  opposition  to  its  ex- 
pressed and  known  will  on  the  subject.  If  the  general 
government  has  the  power  to  supercede  the  rights  of  a so- 
vereign state,  vested  under  the  solemn  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  which  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  “?.?  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  ” then  it  has  the  same  power  to 
annul  any  provision  of  the  constitution  itself,  being  a law 
of  only  equal  authority;  and  by  that  means  to  deprive  any 
state  of  any  right  secured  under  its  provisions.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  appears  to  your  committee,  from  the 
journals  of  the  seuate  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
treaty  of  1825*  was  set  aside  in  the -entire  absence  of  all 
evidence  calculated  to  impeach  its  validity.  During  the 
pendency  of  the  question,  a resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  King,  a senator  from  this  state,  calling  on  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  lay  before  the  senate  such  in- 
formation as  might  be  in  his  possession  calculated  to  inva- 
lidate the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs.  A resolution  so  rea- 
sonable, so  necessary  to  the  correct  adjustment  of  a diffi- 
cult question,  was  negatived  by  a decided  majority. 
Thus,  under  the  express  declaration  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  as  appears  by  his  message  atthe.com- 
mencement  of  the  session,  that  the  first  treaty,  with  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  relation  to  it,  would  be 
submitted  to  congress,  were  the  rights  of  Alabama  pas- 
sed upon  without  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  which  would 
appear  necessary  to  the  state  in  forming  any  opinion  inj-e  \ 
lation  to  the  matter. 

Your  committee  believe,  that  where  a state  is  in  pos- 
session of  a vested  right,  under  any  compact  or  treaty 
with  the  general  government,  that  such  right  appertains 
to  the  state  in  its  sovereign  individual  character,  and  not 
in  its  federative  character  as  a constituent  part  of  the 
union;  hence  they  believe  that  these  rights  luhen  vested, 
are  not  subjects  of  revision  dr  alteration  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  are  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  legislature  of  tire  state  to  which  they  appertain,  as 
the  proper  organ  of  the  sovereign  power  of  such  state. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject  your  committee  feel  bound 
to  say,  that  in  no  w'ay  could  the  state  of  Alabama  have 
been  constitutionally  dispossessed  by  congress  of  any 
right  she  may  have  acquired,  under  the  treaty  of  the  In- 
dian Springs;  that  these  rights  were  enacted  by  the  gen- 
eral government  in  the  very  act  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
promulgating  the  same  as  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  no 
power,  known  to  the  constitution,  could  divest  the  state 
of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  them,  without  the  consent  of 
its  state  legislature,  the  proper  organ  of  its  state  sove- 
reignty. To  present  the  question  in  a tangible  form, 
they  recommend  to  your  honorable  body  the  passage  of 
a bill  to  extend  the  civil  and  commercial,  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  over  the  country  acquired  within  its  chartered 
limits,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs.  They  believe 
that  the  practical  results  of  the  measure  will  be  to  cause 
the  validity  of  the  two  treaties-  to  be  investigated  before  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  a decision  to  be  had  thereon,  by 
which  the  question,  as  regards  the  right  of  Alabama,  will 
be  forever  put  to  rest.  In  doing  this,  they  believe  that 
no  particular  hardship  or  oppression  will  be  practised 
upjjn  the  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
over  which  jurisdiction  is  proposed  to  he  extended. 


'■*  UNITED  STATES  AND  GEORGIA. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  ATES-1— MARCH  1,  1S27: 
The  commitee  to  whom  was  referred  the  several  messa- 
ges of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  5th 
and  Sth  February,  and  a report  and  certain  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  ask  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  committee  have  entered  on  the  examination  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  with  a deep  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  questions  which  it  involves;  with  a strong 
desire  to  preserve  the  respective  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Georgia,  so  far  as  these  may  be  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  legislative  department;  and  with  a 
still  more  anxious  solicitude  to  arrive,  if  practicable,  at  a 
result  which,  without  violating  the  obligations,  or  com- 
mitting the  rights,  of  the  confederacy,  or  those  of  one  of 
its  members,  might  preserve,  undisturbed,  the  peace,  and 
harmony  of  the  union. 
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They  have  believed  that  a view  of  this  subject,  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  ot  this  inquiry , may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  by  a brief  statement  of  facts,  with 

reference — , . , , 

/'  nt.  To  the  grounds  on  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  interfered,  and  proposes 
farther  to  interfere,  with  the  proceedings  of  Georgia, and, 
Secondly.  To  the  claims  of  that  state,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  she  relies  to  support  them. 

1.  Under  an  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  pas- 
sed in  June,  1825,  and  the  supplementary  and  amenda- 
tory acts  of  the  same  legislature,  of  December,  1825,  and 
1826,  surveys  were  directed  of  that  portion  of  the  territo- 
ry of  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  been  extin- 
guished bv  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  of  February, 
1825.  By  the  term’s  of  that  compact  these  lands  were 
not  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Indians,  until  September, 

1 826-  but  the  government  of  Georgia  was  desirous  ot  ef- 
fecting its  surveys,  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  sur- 
render, under  such  arrangements  with  tire  Indians  them- 
selves ’as  Avould  render  the  act  acceptable  to  them.  The 
measures  which  were  adopted’  to  effect  this  arrangement, 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  assented  to  it,  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  into 
hostile  parties,  both  of  whom  sought  the  protection  of  the 
U.  States,  are  within  therecollection  of  the  senate.  At  this 
period,  the  executive  government  of  the  union  inter- 
posed,’and  having  made  such  inquiry,  as  it  deemed  pro- 
per forbid  the  further  prosecution  of  the  surveys  by 
Georgia.  The  executive  of  that  state  protesting  against 
the  measure,  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  inhibition; 
and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the  last  session  of 
congress,  when  a new  treaty  was  negotiated  at  this  place, 
•with  certain  chiefs  and  warriors  acting  under  the  authori- 
ty of  a council  of  the  tribe.  This  compact  stipulated  the 
surrender  of  certain  lands,  within  limits  which  it  defined, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs.  It 
was  resisted  by  Georgia  as  a violation  of  her  rights,  and 
her  representatives  in  congress  recorded  their  protest 
against  the  measure.  It  nevertheless  received  the  consti- 
tutional sanctions,  and,  so  far  as  depended  on  the  United 
States,  has  been  canned  into  effect,  by  the  payment  of  the 
stipulated  price.  In  the  result,  it  was  found  not  to  include 
all  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Creeks  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia,  and  the  attempt  to  survey  those  which  were  ex- 
cluded, ’was  resisted,  &nd  the  surveyors  Of  the  state  of 
Georgia  have  been  stopped  by  an  order  of  certain  chiefs 
of  the  tribe,  who  have  appealed  to  this  government  for 
protection.  . . „ 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  conceiving  the  sur- 
vey bv  Georgia  to  be  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  union, 
and  applauding  the  forbearance  of  the  Indians,  as  calcu- 
lated to  avert  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  which,  he  ap- 
prehends, would  otherwise  result  from  these  proceed- 
ings, has  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  has  direct- 
ed5 the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  officers  of  Georgia 
engaged  in  the  survey.  These  prosecutions,  and  the 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
are  stated  to  be  founded  on  the  5th,  16th,  and  17th  sec- 
tions of  an  act  of  congress,  passed  on  the  30th  March, 
1802,  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers.  Express- 
jnghis  conviction  that  it  was  within  the  competency  of  the 
executive  to  have  resorted  at  once  to  military  force  or  to 
civil  process  for  the  arrest  of  the  officers  of  Georgia,  the 
president  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  influ- 
enced him  to  have  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to 
the  latter;  but  he  adds  the  declaration,  that  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  under  the  construction  given  to  it 
by  the  governor  of  that  state,  and  the  surveys  made,  or  at 
•tempted  to  be  made  under  it,  beyond  the  boundary  line  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  are  in  direct  violation 
of  the  supreme  law  of  this  land;  and,  if  persevered  in,  and 
the  laws  of  the  union  remain  unaltered,  it  is  declared  that 
“a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher  than  that  of  hu- 
man authority , ivill  compel  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  na- 
tion, by  all  the  force  for  that  purpose  committed  to  his 
charge.  It  is  added,  “that  the  arm  of  .military  force  will 
be  resorted  to,  only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  other 
expedients  provided  by  the  laws,  of  which,  (it  is  said),  a 
pledge  has  been  given  by  the  forbearance  to  employ  it  at 
7 his  rime.”  Finally,  the  president  submits  it  to  “to  the 


wisdom  of  congress  to  determine  Avhether  any  further  act 
of  legislation  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  meet  the 
emergency  which  these  transactions  may  produce.” 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  w hich  this  subject  is 
presented  by  the  president  to  the  consideration  ol  the  se- 
nate. 

On  the  other  hand,  Georgia  claims  the  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  within  the  whole  extent  of  her  chartered  lim- 
its, except  only  over  that  part  of  her  original  territory, 
which,  by  the  compact  of  1802,  she  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  She  claims  the  right  to  survey  such  lands  within 
her  limits,  as  may  be  within  the  temporary  occupancy  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  or  to  inhibit  their  survey;  and  the  right,  also, 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  at  her  own  cost,  if  she  shall 
think  fit  to  do  so.  She  questions  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  act  of  1802,  if  construed  to  extend  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  a state,  in  relation  to  those  lands  of  which 
she  has  the  ultimate  fee;  but  if  its  validity  be  established, 
her  rights,  even  under  the  provision  of  that  act,  she  af- 
firms will  still  remain. 

Such  are  the  claims  which  she  urges,  independently  of 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians. 

Under  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs, and  by  virtue  of 
the  contract  of  1802,  she  contends  that  she  has  acquired 
an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  Creek  title  of  occupan- 
cy, to  all  the  lands  within  her  limits;  that  she  has  vested 
rights  under  that  treaty  of  which  she  cannot  be  divested 
by  any  act  of  the  goverment  of  the  United  States,  Or  of  any 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  Creek  tribe. 

She  founds  her  claims  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within  the 
whole  of  her  chartered  limits,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  parties  to  which  became,  ipso  facto,  seve- 
rally, sovereign  and  independent  states,  owing  no  allegi- 
ance to  each  other,  nor  torany  common  head. 

On  the  result  of  the  struggle  which  that  Declaration  pro- 
duced, and  which  eventuated  in  the  recognition  of  the 
state,  as  severally  sovereign  and  independent;  and  on  the 
fact  that  this  right, inseparably  incident  to  sovereignty,  has 
never  been  yielded  to  the  United  States. 

The  exceptions  to  the  principle  that  her  jurisdiction  is 
co-extensive  with  her  limits,  she  contends  exists  only  in 
those  cases  where,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  the 
United  States  have  by  her  consent  acquired  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  particular  places, £that  in  other  cases,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution,  the  jui’isdiction  of  the  United 
States , within  the  limits  of  a particular  state;  is  concurrent 
with  but  not  exclusive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular- 
state,  unless  the  constitution  in  terms,  or  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  thing,  inhibit  the  action  of  the  state  over  the 
subject. 

As  an  evidence  of  her  right  thus  to  exercise  a juris- 
diction co-extensive  with  her  limits,  she  appeals  to  the 
whole  history  of  her  legislation  in  proof  of  its  continued, 
uninterrupted  and  hitherto  unquestioned  exercise  to  her 
laws  and  resolutions  of  1783,1785,  1787,  1814,  1818,  and 
1819  on  the  subject  of  surveys  and  of  land  in  the  occupan- 
cy of  Indian  tribes,  and  other  acts  of  1785  and  1788,  re- 
latively to  the  country  of  Bourbon,  established  by  her 
authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent recognition  by  the  United  States,  in  the  contract 
of  1802,  of  the  rights  acquired  under  the  former  act. 

She  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  her  sis- 
ter states,  having  Indians  residing  within  their  limits,  on 
lands,  the  ultimate  fee  of  which  is  in  the  particular  state, 
all  of  whom,  she  alleges  have  exercised  the  same  juris- 
diction which  is  now  claimed;  and  has  always  been  exer- 
cised, by  Georgia,  and  to  the  principle  of  the  decisions  oi 
the  supreme  court,  especially  in  reference  to  the  grants  of 
North  Carolina;  and  she  refers  particularly  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  state,  of  South  Carolina,  of  Virginia,  and 
New  York. 

In  further  proof  of  her  right  to  survey  lands  in  the  oc-. 
cupancy  of  an  Indian  tribe,  but  within  her  chartered  li- 
mits, she  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the  same  court  in  the 
case  of  Fletcher  and  Feck,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  title  in  fee  of  the  state  to  the 
Ifmds  so  occupied  by  the  Indians;  that  the  state  of  Georgia 
had  power  to  grant  those  lands  during  such  occupancy, 
and  that  her  grantee  might  man  tain  an  ejectment  for  them, 
notwithstanding  that  title;  and  she  inquires  if  the  right  of 
survey  be  not  inseparably  incident  to  the  exercise  of  those 
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rights,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus  determined  by  the 
supreme  court, 

The  claim  of  Georgia,  under  the  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Spring  may  he  briefly  stated  thus: 

The  compact  of  1 802,  she  contends,  bound  the  United 
States,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  made  by  Georgia, 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  remaining  lands  with- 
in her  limits,  and  in  their  occupancy.  It  created  an  obli- 
gation, but  did  not  confer  a right,  on  the  United  States. 
It  was  simply,  she  urges  a stipulation  that  the  expense  of 
the  extinguishment  should  be  paid  by  the  United  States, 
and  left  them,  consequently,  to  settle  the  amount.  When, 
through  their  agents,  the  contract  of  the  Indian  Springs 
was  negotiated,  and  the  government  had  ratified  the  bar- 
gain, the  right  of  Georgia  became,  as  she  contends,  irre- 
vocably vested.  The  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
then  at  an  end.  This  government  was  functus  officio  as 
to  the  subject;  the  power  was  executed.  If  the  agents  of 
this  government  had  committed  a fraud,  the  U.  States  was 
bound  to  indemnify  those  whom  they  had  injured.  If  the 
Indians  were  dissatisfied,  it  was  the  duty  ofthis  government 
to  appease  them  by  the  use  of  its  own  means.  It  could 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Georgia.  The  United 
States,  it  is  said,  had  conferred  no  right  on  Georgia. 
They  had  merely  removed  an  incumbrance  from  a pre- 
existing right,  as  by  the  compact  of  1802,  they  were 
bound  to  do.  They  could  not  replace  that  incumbrance 
by  a new  eampact  w ith  the  Indians.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  asserted,  did  not  pretend  to  do 
so;  on  the  contrary,-  those  who  maintained  the  validity  of 
the  treaty  at  Washington,  professed  to  believe,  the  opin- 
ion was  distinctly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  that 
so  far  as  Georgia  was  concerned,  that  treaty  was  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  one  negotiated  at  the  Indian  Springs. 
That,  if,  on  this  expectation,  the  United  States  were  de- 
ceived, they  must  look  to  the  Indians  for  the  correction 
of  the  error;  that  they  have,  in  this  event,  paid  money  for 
a consideration  which  they  have  not  received;  but  that  the 
rights  of  Georgia  remain  untouched,  Once  vested— and 
no  one,  she  affirms,  w ill  deny  that  they  were  so,  while  the 
treaty  of  the  Indians  Springs  was  in  force — they  cannot  be 
divested  without  her  consent. 

Sho  denies  the  application  of  the  Indian  intercourse  act 
to  the  subject,  affirming  that  it  is  directed  against  the  un- 
authorized intrusion  of  private  individuals,  and  not  to  acts 
done  under  the  authority  of  a state.  She  asserts  that  this 
is  obvious,  from  its  terms,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  pass 
port  of  the  governor  of  a state,  equally  with  that  of 
the  president,  dispenses  with  some  of  its  penalties.  That 
it  is  directed  against  intrusive  settlements,  or  acts  done 
with  a view  to  settlement;  not  to  surveys  made  under  the 
authority  of  law.  Against  such  surveys  and  settlements, 
she  affirms  that  the  Indians  are:  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Georgia. 

Such,  the  committee  are  induced  to  believe,  is  the 
claim  which  Georgia  will  present  to  the  proper  tribunal. 

The  committee,  having  considered  ittheir  duty  to  ap- 
ply, through  their  chairman,  to  the  proper  department  of 
the  government,  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  act 
of  legislation  was  contemplated,  or  desired,  by  the  exe- 
cutive government,  have  been  referred,  generally,  to  the 
message  of  the  president;  and  in  answer  to  a specific  in- 
quiry, whether  any  appropriation  of  money  by  congress, 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Indians, 
of  any  claim  to  the  lands  in  controversy,  have  been  inform- 
ed that  the  expense  of  treating  for  that  object  might  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  and  the  purchase 
money,  if  a treaty  should  be  made,  provided  for  by  an  ap- 

Iiropriation  at  the  next  session  of  congress;  and  they  have 
>een  furnished,  by  the  head  of  that  department,  with  a 
copy  of  his  instructions  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States, 
residing  in  the  Creek  nation,  directing  him  to  use  his  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  such  relinquishment;  which  is,  herewith, 
submitted. 

The  committee  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  to 
Shew  that  the  state  of  Georgia  has,  at  any  time,  manifest- 
ed a determination  to  resist  the  civil  authority  of  the  U. 
States.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  she  has,  hereto- 
fore, submitted  to  the  order  of  the  president  to  desist  from 
the  survey,  and  the  resolutions  of  her  legislature,  at  its 
recent  session,  also  referred  to  this  committee,  contain 
a direct  and  earnest  appeal  to  congress  to  settle  this  un- 
happy controvpvsv. 


On  the  various  and  important  questions  which  that  coni 
troversy  presents,  the  committee  have  not  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary or  proper,  to  express  an  opinion.  The  president 
has  referred  them  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment, and  there  is  nothing  before  the  committee  to 
authorize  the  belief  that  Georgia  will  not  peaceablv  ac- 
quiesce in  that  reference.  They  do  not,  therefore,  think 
it  necessary  to  recommend  any  act  of  legislation,  by  con* 
gress,  in  anticipation  of  a conflict  between  the  authorities 
of  the  union,  and  of  Georgia;  and  unless  as  an  act  of  in- 
dispensable and  melancholy  necessity,  they  would  deem 
such  legislation  improper. 

The  belief  that  we  have  arrived  at  a crisis,  when  one  of 
the  members  of  this  confedercncy,  placing  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  residue,  has  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry to  resort  to  the  military  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment,.to  coerce  her  to  submission,  would  be  appalling  to 
every  friend  to  the  union  and  happiness  of  these  states;  and5 
though  infinitely  less  in  degree,  it  would  be  matter  of  un-' 
affected  regret,  to  have  forced  upon  us  the  conviction,  that 
an  unwarranted  anticipation  of  such  a crisis  had  led  to  the 
unnecessary  suggestion  of  even  a conditional  determina- 
tion to  have  recourse  to  so  affictive  a measure. 

It  is  belie  ved  to  be  among  those  axioms,  w ich,  in  a go- 
vernment like  ours,  no  man  may  be  permitted  to  dispute, 
that  the  only  security  for  the  permanent  union  of  these 
states,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  common  affection, 
resting  on  the  basis  of  common  interest  The  sanctions  of 
the  constitution  would  be  impotent  to  retain,  in  concerted 
and  harmonious  action,  twenty  .four  sovereignties,  hostile 
in  their  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  a real,  or  imagined  diversity  of  interest.  The 
resort  to  force  would  be  alike  vain  and  nugatory.  Its  fre- 
quent use  would  subject  it,  with  demonstrative*  certainty, 
to  ultimate  failure,  while  its  temporary  success  would  be 
valueless  for  all  the  purposes  of  social  happiness.  In 
such  contests,  however  unequal,  and  however  transient, 
the  seeds  of  disunion  would  be  thickly  sown,  and  those 
who  may  he  destined  to  witness  them,  will,  speedily  there-* 
alter,  be  called  to  lament  the  destruction  of  the  fairest 
prospect  of  civil  liberty,  which  Heaven,  in  its  merev,  has 
vouchsafed  to  man. 

I he  committee  have  before  said,  that  they  see  no  rea- 
son to  fear  that  Georgia  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
ofthis  question  by  the  judicial  department.  It  has  been 
seen  that  she  has  heretofore  yielded  to  the  mere  order 
of  the  president,  and  the  resolutions  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee evince  that  she  still  looks  with  unabated  confidence 
to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  They  can,  there- 
fore, discover  no  ground  for  the  assumption  "that  she  me- 
ditates resistance  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  union,  The 
indications  which  have  been  given  of  an  intention'  to  em- 
ploy a portion  of  her  militia,  if  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  surveyors  against  Indian  violence,  were  limited  to 
that  object.  That  they  were  intended  to  oppose  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  government,  is  unsupported  by 
any  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  committee,  and 
appears  to  them  unworthy  of  belief:  Their  confidence  in 

this  conviction  has  been  to  them  a source  of  unmingled 
satisfaction.  For,  although  they  would  readily  applv,  it 
necessary,  the  whole  energies  of  the  government  to  the 
support  of  its  legitimate  authority,  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  regard  the  most  remote  preparation  for  a re- 
soil  to  military  force,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a sis- 
ter state  to  submission,  as  among  the  greatest  of  public 
calamities: 

The  committee  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  frightful  con- 
quences  of  civil  wars.  They  are  known  to  be  calami- 
tous to  smgle  governments,  and  fatal  to  confederacies. 
Reason  tells  us  this,  and  history,  with  her  warning  voice 
confirms  it.  A contagious  fur}-  rages  in  such  contests. 
No  matter  how  small  the  beginning,  or  how  insignificant 
the  cause,  the  dissension  spreads,  until  the  whole  confe- 
deracy is  involved.  The  “ third  sacred  war”  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  all  Greece,  began  in  a trifle,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Amphictyons  to  punish  the  smallest  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy  for  violating  some  ground  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  gooff  Apollo.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  multiply  examples  of  the  same  fatal  cha- 
racter, of  which  history  is  full.  They  will  say.  that  the 
“ultima  ratio  vegum.'*  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  be- 
tween two  foreign  powers,  until  all  the  arguments  of  rea- 
soalmve  been  tried  and  exhausted,  ought  not  to  be  hasti- 
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lv  used  in  a community  of  states  bound  together  by  a con- 
federated -overament.  The  last  argument  of  kings,  should 
no*  be  nrsi  among  associated  republics.  The  tribunal 
of  D-u  fie  opinion  should  be  resorted  to.  In  a free  go- 
verr  at  it  is  almost  as  omnipotent  over  communities  as 
ov  u 'individuals.  None  can  despise  it.  Coupled  with  a 
uidifial  decision,  the  empire  of  public  opinion  will  be  as 
binding  as  the  decision  of  arms.  In  this  case,  the  laws 
have  been  already  appealed  to,  and  the  committee  most 
earnestly  recommend  a reliance  upon  their  efficacy,  and 
upon  that  instinctive  sagacity  of  public  opinion,  which 
rarely  fails  to  discover,  and  to  sustain,  the  just  side  ot 
every  great  question.  ^ 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  happiness  and  boast  of  tne  Ame- 
rican people,  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, their  annals  exhibit  but  a single  instance  in  which, 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  their  government,  the  blood 
of  the  citizen  has  been  shed  by  the  arms  of  the  soldiery. 
It  should  be  the  prayer  of  every  American,  that  this  may 
be  the  last.  The  apprehensions  then  felt  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  our  confederacy  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  committee.  Nor  can  tkoy  forgo*  tU 
was  manifested  by  the  enemies  of  republican  governments, 
and  their  confident  predictions  of  the  speedy  downfal 
ours  The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  co-ope- 
ratin’g  with  the  inherent  excellence  of  our  political  institu- 
tions?averted  the  danger,  and  preserved  the  union.  Three 
entire  administrations  have  smce  intervened,  without  re- 
sorting  either  to  the  actual  or  threatened  exercise  of  force, 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  law.  During  a portion  ot  this 
period,  our  country  v as  involved  in  a sanguinary  war  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  In  its  pro- 
gress when  unlooked  for  calamity  filled  the  timorous 
with  apprehension,  and  roused  the  patriot  to  redoubled 
exertion  a spirit  of  insubordination  was  manifested  m an 
important  portion  of  the  union.  A crisis  occurred  mo,re 
interesting  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  our  confede- 
racy and  their  appeared  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
horrors  of  a civil,  might  be  super-added  to  the  calamities 
of  a foreign  war.  If  evidence  were  wanting  to  show  the 
profound°and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  our  political  system,  possessed  by  the  statesmen 
■vyho  then  presided  over  the  republic,  it  was,  at  that  time, 
strikingly  exhibited;  and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owe^to  this  illustri- 
ous patriot,  it  is  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Had  threats 
of  military  coercion  been  used,  the  probability  of  its  appli- 
cation would  have  been  increased,  aiid,  under  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed,  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  the  federal  and  state  authorities  might  have  ter- 
minated our  existence  as  a free  and  united  people.  No 
menace  was  employed.  No  threat  of  military  coercion 
fulminated.  The  movements  of  those  to  whom  disaffec- 
tion was  attributed,  were  observed  with  care,  and  silent 
preparations  were  made  to  enable  the  government  to- act 
with  effect,  should  the  application  of  force  become  una- 
voidable. The  threatened  collision  -between  the  federal 
and  state  authorities  was  fortunately  avoided.  The  con 
duct  of  the  parties  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  The  sentence  which  they  pronounced 
was  just,  and  it  will  remain  irrevocable.  Public  opinion 
performed  its  office,  and  our  republican  institutions  arose 
from  the  shock  with  renewed  lustre  and  increased  stabi- 
lity. The  honest  apprehensions  of  those  who  had  before 
doubted  their  capacity  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  danger 
and  the  conflict  of  war,  were  dispelled,  and  all  the  hopes 
which  were  founded  on  the  anticipated  dissolution  of  oar 
confederacy  were  destroyed. 

Such  were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  wisdom,  mode- 
ration, and  firmness,  which  were  then  displayed;  and 
while  they  retrace  the  history  of  that  period,  the  commit- 
tee are  encouraged  to  hope  that  similar  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration will  lead  to  similar  results.  They  would  be  un- 
willing to  give  their  sanction  to  different  measures,  on  any 
occasion  of  apprehended  collision  between  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  one  of  its  members,  hut  more  especially  in 
a case  so  essentially  different,  in  principle  and  character, 
from  that  with  which  it  has  been  compared,  as  the  present 
is  admitted  to  be.  It  is  far  from  their  desire  to  interfere 
with  those  duties  which  have  been  confided  to  the  execu- 
tive, and  which,  they  doubt  not,  will  he  discharged  with 
ability  and  zeal;  hut  it  becomes  their  duty  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  to  apprelicjn' 


the  necessity  of  appealing  to  military  force,  for  t he  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  laws  within  the  state  ot  Georgia, 
and  that  they  cannot  concur  in  the  propriety  of  menacing 
its  application,  or  of  adopting  any  measure  in  anticipation 
of  an  issue  which  they  do  not  apprehend,  and  which  every 
good  citizen  should  endeavor  to  avert. 

The  committee  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  advert 
to  various  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  report  and  reso- 
lutions referred  to  th*cm.  Some  of  them  involve  ques- 
tions which  cannot,  properly,  originate  in  this  branch  of 
the  national  legislature;  and  they  do  not  perceive  the  ne-^ 
cessity  or  propriety  of  entering  into  an  examination  of 
the  remainder,  while  the  principal  question  which  be- 
longs to  this  controversy  is  in  a course  of  judicial  in- 
quiry. 

The  committee  reply,  with  confidence,  on  the  justice 
and  the  patriotism  ofthe  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Georgia,  in  expressing  their  convictions,  that  no 
such  vynhappy  consequences  as  are  apprehended,  can  re- 
sult from  the'present  controversy.  They  rely  (5n  the  in- 
structions and  efforts  of  the  Avar  department,  and  on  the 

daalarqfiniK  roado  to  tKo  senfltp,  during  the  disCUSSion  of 

the  treaty  at  Washington,  by  one  of  its  members,  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  negotiating  that  treaty,  (of 
the  repeatedly  expressed  Avillingness  of  the  Creek  chiefs 
to  relinquish  any  little  remnant  of  land  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia,  which,  on  running  the  lines  of  that  treaty 
might  be  found  to  be  excluded),  for  the  assurance,  that 
this  whole  controvery  may  he  speedily  adjusted,  by  ob- 
taining the  desired  relinquishment. 

They,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be, 
respectfully,  requested  to  continue  his  exertions  to  obtain 
from  the  Greek  Indians  a relinquishment  of  any  claim  to 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

Map  op  Mexico.  Society  suffered  a severe  loss  some 
years  ago,  in  the  decease  our  worthy  friend;  Mr.  John 
Mellish,  geographer  and  map-seller  of  Philadelphia,  but 
the  place  he  left  vacant  has  been  e\’en  more  than  filled 
by  the  faithful  and  industrious  Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  a very 
neat  and  excellent  engraver  of  that  city.  We  have  seve- 
ral times  noticed  certain  of  his  publications  Avith  the  ap- 
probation which  we  thought  they  deserved,  and  noAv  have 
to  inform  our  readers  that  he  has  just  published  a beau- 
tiful map  of  Mexico,  which  is  no  doubt  as  correct  as  it 
can  easily  be  made  in  the  present  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  of  that  interesting  country,  and  it  takes  in  all 
the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  It  shews  the  divi- 
sions into  states  as  defined  by  the  acts  of  congress — has 
a map  of  the  roads  from  the  coast  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
a table  shewing  the  distances  of  places,  and  one  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  states,  their  area  in  square  miles, 
population,  capitals  and  their  population,  produce  and 
face  of  the  country,  &c.  and  these  handsomely  fill  up 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  vacant  spaces  on  thp 
map. 

Alar^iikg  counterfeits.  From  the  Baltimore  Jbu&> 
rica?u  The  United  States  hank,  it  is  well  knoivn,  has  spar- 
ed no  expense  to  attain  the  desirable  object  of  issuing  its 
notes  in  so  superior  a style  of  engra\ing  and  finish  as  to 
render  unavailing  any  attempts  to  counterfeit  them.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  the 
gentry  who  make  the  business  o?  counterfeiting  a regular 
occupation,  have  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  so  good 
an  imitation  of  one  of  the  plates  that  we  are  induced  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact,  in  order  that  it 
may  guard  against  imposition  from  this  source.  The 
counterfeits  to  Avhich  Ave  allude  are  twenty  dollar  notes , 
purporting  to  he  issued  by  the  parent  bank,  payable  at  the 
Charleston  office,  in.  favor  of  Jos.  Johnson,  president. 
They  bear  date  1st  February,  1820,  and  are  signed  by  L. 
CheAres,  president,  and  Jona.  Smith,  cashier.  The  plate 
is  marked  Avith  the  letter  M.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Cheves, 
is  very  avcII  executed — that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  but  indifferently — -but  the  most  perceptible  de- 
fects consist  in  the  indifferent  manner  iii  A^iich  the  other 
blanks  arc  filled  up  when  compared  with  the  genuine 
notes.  Two  of  these  counterfeits  were  received  by  our.  city- 
banks,  but  were  detected  at  the  branch  hank,  on  presenta- 
tion there.  A difference  of  opinion  ,.  however,  haying  beer* 
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entertained  as  to  their  real  character,  one  of  them  was 
transmitted  to  the  parent  bank,  and  by  it  positively  ascer- 
tained to  be  counterfeit.  We  mention  these  particulars 
to  shew  how  well  they  are  calculated  to  deceive. 

[In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  will  be  best  to  refuse  receving 
any  20  dollars  notes  of  the  issue  described,  at  least  for  the 
present,  unless  of  persons  well  known  and  responsible.  ] 


ITEMS. 

The  U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina,  .com.  Rodgers  put  into 
Toulon,  to  repair  damages  sustained  in  a violent  gale  off 
the  island  of  Corsica,  by  which  she  lost  several  of  her 
sails,  and  was  very  much  strained.  Com.  Rodgers  had  vi- 
sited Marseilles, from  Toulon',  where  he  was  received  and 
treated  with  the  highest  respect. 

Dry  docks.  Charlestown  m Massachusetts,  and  Gos- 
port in  Virginia,  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  dry  docks  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the 
last  congress,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south 
of  the  Potomac. 

Seduction.  A case  of  seduction  was  recently  tried  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  Miss  WilhelminS  Cooper,  received  a verdict  for 
the  sum  of  600  dollars,  against  her  betrayer,  Guilian  Ru- 
tan,  aged  nineteen  years! 

In  a discussion  which  took  place  in  the  New  York  le- 
gislature on  the  Chemung  canal  bill,  it  was  stated,  that 
from  the  income  of  the  canal  fund,  in  1846,  the  canal  debt 
willpiave  been  paid,  and  leave  an  excess  of  4,000,000  to 
the  state. 

The  board  of  commissioners  and  arbitrators  under  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  have  adjourned  sine 
die , their  functions  having  been  superseded  by  the  late 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  that  subject. 

Extra  s£ssion.  The  house  of  assembly  of  New  York 
has  resolved  to  hold  an  extra  session  on  2d  Tuesday  in 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  laws  of  the 
state. 

The  receipts  of  the  corporation  of  New  York,  for  the 
two  weeks  ending  on  the  26th  ult.  amounted  to 
$38,354  60;  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
$37,917  34. 

Lake  commerce.  The  Sandusky  Clarion  publishes  a 
•statement  of  the  number  of  arrivals  at  that  place,  for  the 
last  five  years.  In  1826,  the  number  was  355,  showing 
an  increase  of  a hundred  per  cent,  within  the  time.  San- 
dusky is  a place  of  secondary  importance  at  present,  but 
seems  to  be  struggling  into  notice.  A road  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Sandusky  would  be  less  than  200  miles,  so  that 
with  the  present  facilities  for  travel,  a trip  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York  could  be  made  iri  the  summer,  in  eight 
days.  [jY.  Y.  Gaz. 

Statement  of  vessels  with-  their  tonnage,  built  in  the  fob- 
lowing  provinces  in  the  year  1826: 

Ships  Tonnage, 

l.ower  Canada,  59  17,823 

Nova  Scotia,  ' - 18  4,320 

New  Brunswick,  S4  19,586 

Pi  inceEd ward’s  islands,  54  9,298 


215  51,027 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus lately  taken,  is  only  164,000,  not  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  New  York  city  by  several  thousands. 

Lancaster , Co.  {Pa. ) tobacco.  A number  of  persons 
in  Lancaster  county  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  tobacco — among  others  a Mr.  Rohrer,  of  Lanx- 
peter,  advertises  sugars  made  from  tobacco  raised  on  his 
farm! 

A living  chamelion  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  museum  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  from  Malaga. 

The  amount  of  donations  to  the  Philadelphia  Greek 
fymd  is  16,670  dollars. 

Died,  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.  major  Ezekiel  Gile,  in  the 
rightv -fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
Trench  and  revolutionary  wars.  He  served  under  gen. 


Abercrombie  in  1755,  and  was  attached  to  the  advanced 
guard,  commanded  by  lord  viscount  Howe,  when  that 
gallant  nobleman  was  mortally  wounded  near  Ticonde- 
roga,  a short  time  prior  to  the  disastrous  defeat  before 
the  walls  of  that  place.  In  1759,  he  was  in  the  expedition 
under  general  Amherst.  In  1775,  he  was  a soldier  at 
Cambridge — 1776  at  Ticonderoga — 1777,  at  the  taking  of 
Burgoyne — and  1778,  at  the  siege  on  Rhode  Island — and 
he  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody  battle,  fought  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Americans  off  the  island. 

Literary.  Carey  & Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  are  about 
publishing  a work,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Everett, 
our  minister  at  Madrid,  entitled — “America,  or  a ge- 
neral survey  of  the  political  situation  of  the  several  pow- 
ers of  the  western  continent,  with  conjectures  on  their  fu- 
ture prospects,”  &c. 

Richmond,  Ind.  Jan.  27.  One  day  this  week,  we  no- 
ticed in  the  streets  of  our  village,  an  Indian  man,  woman 
and  gfrl.  It  is  a rare  occurrence  to  see  here  an  individual 
of  this  diminishing  race.  The  vast  crowd  of  emigration  has 
sicnGiiy  ciiiQ  rnpiGly  swept  tlicm  onNvard5  v’kiiG  it  has  ine- 
vitably  reduced  their  numbers  and  despoiled  their  cha- 
racter. Not  many  winters  have  frosted  the  hills,  since 
this  race,  joyous  in  the  felicities  of  a savage  life,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  its  artless  virtues  and  vices,  roamed,  free  as 
the  w-ild  wind,  over  the  ground  on  which  this  fair  village 
stands.  But  now  the  scene  is  changed.  Conscious  of 
weakness,  a remnant  scarcely  exists  in  wilds  remote  from 
their  early  haunts,  and  gloomily  anticipate  the  extinction 
of  their  race  and  name. 

JMadame  Bompland,  who  has  been  separated  five  years 
from  her  husband,  whom  Dr.  Francia,  Ex -Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  caused  to  be  carried  off  by  main  force,  return- 
ed some  time  ago  from  Brazil  to  Europe  in  order  to  inte- 
rest different  cabinets,  and  particularly  that  of  France,  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  companion  and  scientific  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  baron  de  Humboldt.  This  lady  was  about 
to  quit  Paris  to  return  to  Brazil,  and  endeavour  to  reach, 
by  that  country,  the  place  of  her  husband’s  detention.  Se- 
veral cabinets  have  already  claimed  M.  Bompland  of  Dr. 
Francia.  Bolivar,  who  is  an  old  friend,  and  the  emperor 
Don  Pedro,  have  hitherto  used,  in  vain,  the  ^iG>t  pressing 
solicitations.  Nothing  has  been  able  to  bend  Spy.  Francia. 

It  is  to  invoke  again  the  interest  of  Bolivar  ar.aDon  Pedro, 
and  try  to  put  an  end  at  length  to  so  protracted  a term  of 
captivity,  or  to  go  and  share  it  with  her  husband,  that  ma- 
dame  Bompland  is  going  to  return,  by  way  of  England,  to 
South  America.  [Paris,  JDec.  1 . 

~ Missouri.  The  floating  debt  of  the  state  is  estimated 
at  $149,237  39,  and  the  available  funds  at  $1S,946  96, 
There  is,  however,  an  amount  of  “debt  due  from  the  se- 
veral loan  offices,”  equal  to  $72,799  38,  of  which  the 
available  value  greatly  depends  on  the  decision  of  a case 
now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  recover  from  the  borrowers 
of  the  loan  office  certificates  their  par  value  in  specie. 

Ranks  in  Maine.  The  official  returns  of  20  banks  in 
Maine  show  that  they  had,  in  Jan.  1827,  bills  in  circula- 
tion, amounting  to  $685,718 

Specie  at  the  same  time,  on  hand,  21 7,94S 

Deposits  in  the  Boston  banks,  133, 7S9 

Of  which  $69,806,  is  in  the  City  bank  and  $30,265  in  the 
Suffolk  bank. 

The  5 banks  in  Portland  had  in  circulation,  at  the  above 
period,  $259,139 

Specie  in  their  vaults,  105, 9S7 

Dividends,  for  6 months,  Augusta  2J,  bank  of  Portland 
4,  Bangor  3,  Bath  4-§,  Cumberland  4j,  Casco  3,  Gardiner 
3.  Kennebec  3,  Kennebunk  2^,  Lincoln  3^,  Merchants 
$1  75,  Manufacturers’ 3 percent.,  Saco  3,  South  Ber- 
wick 3£,  Thomaston  3^,  Union  3,  Yassalboro’  3,  Water- 
ville  3,  Winthrop  3. 

The  Maine  banks  had  in  circulation,  by  the  official  re- 
turns in  June  1826,  $588,691 — consequently  had  $97,027 
morq  in  circulation  in  Jan.  1827,  and  $38, 157  more  in  spe- 
cie in  their  vaults.  Their  deposites  in  the  Boston  banks 
have  also  increased  $52,426.  In  Jan.  1S25,  the  Maine 
banks  had  deposited  in  the  Boston  banks  $333,564. 
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gCjp'The  groat  Pennsylvania  canal  bill  has  been  ap->  I 
proved  cl  by  the  governor,  and  become  a law. 

Foreign  news.  We  have  London  advices  to  the  25th 
cf  February,  they  contain  no  political  intelligence,  but 
state  that  lord  Liverpool  was  gradually  recovering  his 
health.  Mr.  Canning  was  quite  well  and  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  London.  The  report  ot  the  death  oi  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  not  true.  It  is  stated  that  the  British 
tonnage  has  fallen  off  the  last  year  to  the  extent  of  one 
ninth,  or  about  80,000  tons,  when  compared  with  1825, 
but  is  60,000  more  than  in  1824. 

[Hence,  perhaps,  the  resolution  Respecting  the  West 
India  colonies — and  the  determination  to  prevent  our 
trade  with  them  on  reciprocal  terms.  But,  whatever  par- 
ty may  say,  the  American  people  will  accept  of  no  ether. 
They*  will  maintain  the  old  ground  supported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  secretary  of  state  in  1791,  and  by  every 
administration  since,  (except  as  partially  waived  by  what 
is  called  “Jay’s  treaty,”  because  of  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces), w hich  have  not  latterly  existed  and  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. Whatever  of  “free  trade”  Great  Britain  will 
yield  to  us  we  will  grant  unto  her:  but  we  shall  more  and 
more  press  reciprocity  upon  her,  or  retire  from  her  mo- 
nopolies. The  time  will  come  when,  if  Britain  will  not 
receive  our  flour  we  shall  exclude  her  cloths.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  due  to  the  independence  of  our  country — and 
the  farmers  will  command  it.] 

Winged  gudgeons.  Dr.  Thornton,  superintendent  of 
tlie  patent  office,  has  felt  it  a public  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  interested,  to  the  impositions  practised 
under  pretence  of  a patent,  by  a certain  fellow  named 
Withers,  and  his  assigns,  to  receive  compensation  of 
persons  using  winged-gudgeons — see  his  notice  in  the 
“National  Intelligencer,”  dated  the  7th  instant.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Withers  has  no  claim  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  use  of  these  gudgeons— -that  his 
fictitious  claim  was  completely  upset  and  exposed,  by 
Caleb  Kirk,  of  Delaware,  before  the  United  States’  court 
at  Baltimore,  held  the  5th  June,  1817,  as  recorded  in  the 
Register,  Vol.  Xll,  page  282.  “Base  is  the  slave  that 
pays” — Withers.  Dr.  T.  calls  this  financial  proceeding  : 
a “ gudgeon  trap ” — and  so  it  is. 

More  Counterfeits.  We  have  seen,  says  the  Balti- 
more “Chronicle,”  a ten  dollar  note  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  payable  at  their  branch,  at  Charleston, 
which  was  crossed  at  the  branch  bank  U.  S.  in  this  city. 
Though  it  is  well  calculated  to  deceive,  yet  on  a closer 
examination,  there  is  great  defect  in  the  signature  of  P. 
Bacot,  in  the  body  of  the  note;  as  also  in  his  endorse- 
ment on  the  back,  dated  on  19th  May,  1824,  letter  W. 
payable  to  P.  Bacot,  or  order;  signed  Thomas  Wilson, 
cashier,  N.  Biddle,  president.  The  figures,  in  number- 
ing, aae  badly  done. 

Tux  Test.  British  cloths.  From  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable dealers  in  cloths,  we  learn,  (says  the  Baltimore 
“American”)  that  English  cloths  of  the  spurious  or  log- 
wood dye,  have  found  their  way  into  this  market.  There 
is  no  doubt,  wc  learn,  that  they  came  from  the  same 
source  through  which  they  have  been  heretofore  introduc- 
ed into  New  York  and  Boston.  The  spurious  or  logwood 
dyed  cloths,  after  being  made  up  and  exposed  to  the  ait- 
fir  a short  time,  become  of  a claret  or  dirty  red  color, 
and  exhibit  a shabby  appearance.  Our  informant,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  difference  between  the  genuine  and  spu- 
rious dyes,  applied,  in  our  presence,  the  test  of  aqua-for- 
tis,  to  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  each  kind.  The  effect  in 
every  instance  was,  that  the  indigo  remained  unchanged, 
while  the  Jog-wood  dye  was  destroyed  and  turned  to  a 
.scarlet  hue.  These  spurious  cloths,  from  the  eheauness 
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of  the  dye,  are  sold  at  a low  rate,  but  to  the  consumer 
they  will  always  prove  a dear  bargain. 

[ We  have  in  our  pocket  book,  specimens  of  the  cloths 
that  were  submitted  to  the  test  above  spoken  of.  The 
spurious  <lyCs  are  turned  scarlet.  All  who  deal  in  John 
Bull's  goods  ought  to  carry  a small  bottle  of  a.qua-fortis 
with  them.  It  will  .often  bring  John  Out,  with  his  red 
coat  upon  him,  instead  of  the  blue — the  “true  blue” 
which  lie  would  pass  upon  us.  ] 

The  SusatJEriANNAtt.  Speaking  the  other  day  of  the 
mighty  magnitude  of  the  internal  trade  and  business  of 
our  country,  compared  with  the  amount  of  products  ex- 
ported* we  said — “the  trade  which  quietly  passes  down 
the  Susquehannah,  in  the  products  and  property  of  the 
farmers  and  other  land  owners  on  the  shores  of  that  river, 
and  its  tributaries,  and  which  chiefly  centers  at  Baltimore, 
though  the  navigation  is  hazardous,  is,  of  itself,  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  value  of  domestic  articles  ex- 
ported from  Baltimore  to  foreign  places^  which  includes 
nearly  all  the  Maryland  tobacco , w ith  a considerable  quan- 
tity from  Ohio,  and  large  supplies  of  flour,  &c.  brought 
by  land  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  A ir- 
ginia,  &c.” 

It  was  a mistake — on  the  “safe  side,”  as  we  always 
wish  to  be  mistaken  when  we  err;  instead  of  one-half  we 
should  have  said  the  -whole . We  have  before  us  a report 
to  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  signed  J.  W. 
Patterson,  Thomas  Ellicott,  John  B.  Morris  and  Henry 
Payson,  /“‘good  men  and  true,”  and  well  knowing  what 
they  say ),  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, for  conducting  certain  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Susquehannah,  which  gives  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  T o shew  the  importance  of  the  navi- 
gation of  this  noble  stream,  they  quote  various  authori- 
ties, and  represent  the  following  facts: 

Five  year's  ago,  it  js  believed,  that  not  more  than  500 
hhds.  of  whiskey  and  2000  bbls.  of  flour  descended  the 
river  to  Baltimore  market,  by  the  nver  from  Lancaster 
county — it  is  now  supposed  that  the  annual  amount  is 
from  5,500  to  6,000  hhds.  of  whiskey  and  15,000  bar 
rels  of  flour. 

In  1811,  the  price  of  w-heat  at  Columbia  was  50  cents 
less  per  bushel  than  at  Baltimore;  it  is  now  only  12^  cents 
less,  on  account  of  an  improved  navigation  and  increased 
skill  in  the  navigators,  or  river-men.  The  same  advan- 
tages arc  afforded  to  farmers,  iron  makers  and  others,  in 
respect  to  other  productions.  Here  we  see  what  is  a real 
profit  of  374  cents  afforded  to  the  farmers  on  every  bushel 
of  wheat  sold  by  them,  in  consequence  of  internal  im- 
provement and  an  extended  home  market.  What  foreign 
trade  presents  such  solid  advantages  as  thi&p  It  is  true , 
that  a descending  ark,  laden  with  wheat,  bcc.  is  yet  some- 
times lost,  but  insurance  on  safe  arrivals  at  Baltimore,  of 
wheat  from  Columbia,  may  be  effected  for  a cent  or 
two  per  bushel,  and  this  premium  will  be  reduced  a:> 
the  improvements  are  advanced. 

The  report  contains  the  following  splendid  summary— 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  commissioners,  in  their  repot  t 
to  the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  say,  “it  is  estimat- 
ed that  03,396  tons  r,f  vegetable  and  mineral  products,  of 
the  value  cf  1,690,000  dollars,  which  must  be  carried 
on  a canal,  when  made,  now  pass  annually  down  ‘the 
north  branch,  and  that  29,907  tons  of  such  articles,  worth 

1.052.000  dollars,  pass  down  the  w est  blanch,  in  the  same 
timJ,  making  the  total  present  trade  of  the  Susquehannah, 
above*  the  mouth  of  Juniata,  which  a canal  must  take, 
92,902  tons  a year,  and  its  value  $2,743,000.  The  tr:r‘c 
of  the  same  kind  down  the  Juniata,  is  at  least  33,000  tons, 
of  the  value  of 1,1 88, 000  dollars,  so  that  the  total  of  cc  .- 
merce  which  passes  the  mouth  of  Juniata,  by  water,  trim 
the  north  and  west,  of  a kind  to  be  carried  on  a canal,  >n 
preference  to  the  river,  is  125,303  tons,  of  the  value  of 

3.931.000  dollars,”  making  the  whole  amount  of  vegeUv- 
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ble  and  mineral  productions,  which  descended  the  river 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  127,303  # tons,  worth 
$3,930,000;  to  which  may  safely  be  added  the  30,000  tons 
which  were  accumulated  below  the  mouth  of  Juniata, 
Worth  1,500,000  dollars,  making  the  total  amount  of  tons 
157,303,  and  value  $5,430,000,  which  descended  to  the 
tide  in  the  year  1826. 

“The  Fredonians.  ” We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Mexican  republic  has  fully  sustained  its  authority  in  Tex- 
as. It  will  prevent  the  establishment  of  a very  trouble- 
some neighbor  on  our  most  exposed  and  weakest  fron- 
tier. There  was  a pursuit  after  the  chiefs  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  one  of  them,  Richard  Fields,  had  been  killed. 

Natchitoches,  Feb.  20.  The  last  accounts  from  Na- 
cagdoches,  represent  the  disturbances  which  have  sub- 
sisted there  for  some  time  past,  as  being  very  nearly  set- 
tled. Some  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  taken  at  the 
Aysh  Bayou,  have  been  released,  and  it  is  said,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  the  others  being  set  at  liberty,  they  not  being 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  If  they  get  clear,  we  would 
recommend  to  them  to  live  hereafter  up  to  the,  (so  cal- 
led), eleventh  commandment,  i.  e.  “every  man  mind  his 
own  business,”  or  at  least,  not  to  go  among  their  neighbors 
to  “kick  up  a dust.”  The  Mexican  commander  is  spoken 
of  in  high  terms;  even  by  the  “Fredonians.  ” 

Population — power — wealth.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  the  following  lines  of  Southey,  “deserve  to  be 
written  in  diamonds.”  They  apply  not  to  England  on- 
ly— but  to  the  laboring  classes  in  every  country,  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  tilings  and  the  actual  progress  of  popula- 
tion in  some  of  our  states,  with  the  comparative  decline 
of  power  and  wealth  in  others,  are  strikingly  applicable 
to  the  United  States.  England,  indeed,  is  over-burthen- 
ed  with  population,  because  over-burthened  with  taxes 
and  monopolies- — but  roe  have  room  enough  for  the 
“thousandth  generation;”  and  it  is  the  class  of  persons  al- 
luded to,  that  must  plant  and  support  our  banner  on  the 
shores  of  our  country,  or  bear  it  round  the  world. 

“Train  up  thy  children,  England, 

In  the  ways  of  righteousness — and  feed  them 
With  the  bread  of  wholesome  doctrine.— 

Where  hast  thou  mines' — but  in  their  industry? 

Thy  bulwarks  where- — but  in  their  breasts  ? — thy  might, 

” But  in  their  arms? 

r Shall  not  their  numbers,  therefore,  be  thy  wealth, 

Thy  strength, — thy  power,- — thy  safety, — and  thy  pride? 

O grief  then — grief  and  shame, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land  there  should  be  dwellings, 
Where  the  new-born  babe  doth  bring  unto  its  parent’s 
soul 

No  joy!— where  squalid  poverty  receives  it  at  the  birth, 
And,  on  her  wither’d  knees, 

Gives  it  the  scanty  bread  of  discontent!” 

A compliment,  &c.  Extracts  from  a letter  from  a gen- 
tleman in  the  interior  of  New  York — -“I  have  read  your 
essay  on  agriculture  eight  times,  [though  it  had  only  arriv- 
ed three  day  s before  the  date  of  the  letter],  to  gratify  those 
who  have  called  upon  me,  and  1 have  loaned  it  to  four  per- 
sons and  it  is  now  out.  Such  articles  do  more  good  than  we 
are  aware  of,”  &c.  The  gentleman  proceeds  to  state,,  he 
has  been  for  12  years  concerned  in  a cotton  factory  employ- 
ing from  70  to.  100  persons,  chiefly  females,  and  during 
all  that  time,  nothing  has  happened  “to  tarnish  the  re- 
putation of  an  individual.  Our  girls  dress  well,  and  appear 
as  well  at  church  and  other  public  places,  as  any  other. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a good  girl  long- — they  soon  get 
married  to  hardy  mechanics. or  respectable  farmers.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  your  remark  that  silks  were  used 
as  much  about  the  factories  as  in  other  places!  It  is  true. 
But  we  hope  that  we  shall  soon  manufacture  our  own 
silks,  and  obtain  them  of  our  own  fellow-citizens  in  ex- 
change for  our  woollens  and  cottons.”* 

Watertown,  the  place  from  whence  the  preceding  letter 
came,  is  in  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  which  hardly 
contained  twenty  freeholders  in  1800,  but  had  a popula- 
tion of  15,136  in  1810,  and  by  the  late  state  census  41,650! 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  go  hand-in-hand,  popula- 


*Thure is  a new  factory  building  in  the  same  town,  250 
feetlong,  50  broad,  and  5 stories  iugli. 


tion  advances  with  gigantic  progress,  wealth  increases  and 
comfort  prevails,  though  the  foreign  market  takes  off  but 
little  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  people.  The 
soil  is  good  and  water  power  abundant.  This  county  is 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chamount  for  its  pros- 
perity— 'he  has  been  well  beloved  and  called  a “public 
benefactor.  ” In  a late  address  to  the  agricultural  society  of 
the  county,  this  gentleman  speaking,  of  two  acres  of  land 
which  he  had  sowed  with  corn,  broad  cast,  says — “Those 
who  have  not  seen  standing  the  corn  sowed  broad  cast, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  acres  thus  treated 
produced  150  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear,  and  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  five  tons  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  stalks,  which  made  very  good  fodder  fou 
cattle,  during  fall  and  winter.” 

“Combinations.  ” As  this  word  is  coming  into  gene- 
ral use  among  politicians,  and  many  will  be  curious  to  as- 
certain from  whence  it  is  derived,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  a history  of  it,  with  as  few  remarks  of  our  own  as  a 
right  understanding  of  the  matter  will  admit  of. 

The  election  of  a governor  of  Virginia,  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  Feb.  when  the  votes  were  for  Mr.  Giles  107, 
Mr.  Nelson  62,  gen.  Floyd  37. 

On  the  nomination  of  these  gentlemen,  some  debate 
took  place  in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  gen.  Smyth,  (fa- 
mous for  his  campaign  on  the  Niagara  frontier),  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  house,  many  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  members  of  congress,  (and  extracts 
from  which  were  read),  to  prevent  the  election  of  general 
Floyd,  because  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  hi  ; place 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States.  Af- 
ter the  reading  by  the  clerk,  it  was  suggested  that  these 
private  letters  had  thereby  been  made  public  property, 
and  that  the  members  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
-whole  contents  of  them— but  gen.  S.  cut  the  matter  short' 
by  securing  them  in  his  pocket.  The  editor  of  the  ‘ ‘Rich- 
mond Whig”  requested  a copy  of  those  letters — it  was  re- 
fused; but  the  general  afterwards  furnished  some  extracts , 
among  which  were  the  following: 

Extracts  from  the  letters  of  gen.  Floyd,  -which  letters  -were 
read  to  the  house. 

From  a letter  to  Mr.  S.  dated  18th  January. 

“My  course  here,  has  at  a very  early  period  been  iden- 
tified with  this  party,  and  from  consulting  our  friends, 
their  impression  is,  as  -well  as  my  oivji,  that  I can  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  states,  for  we  look  upon 
it  in  that  light,  by  remaining  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  congress,  than  in  any  other  position  in  which  I 
could  he  placed:  therefore  I am  a candidate  for  rc-elec- 
tion  to  congress.” “lam  not  insensible  to  the  ho- 

nor of  so  distinguished  an  office,  or  even  of  being  named 
among  those  who  are  thought  worthy  of  the  station;  hut 
as  I have  already  on  another  occasion,  observed  to  you, 
this  is  the  time  for  every  man  who  loves  his  country,  to 
make  sacrifices  and  firmly  remain  at  the  post  where  he 
can  do  the  most  good.  These,  and  these  alone,  are  the 
reasons  why  I have  declined  the  offer  of  my  fiends  who 
have  been  anxious  for  my  elevation  to  that  office.  If  thh 
station  is  never  again  in  my  power,  still  I have  the  consola- 
tion of  believing  that  the  interests  of  Virginia  have  been 
better  subserved  here,  than  by  any  labor  or  effort  of  mine 
there.” 

From  a letter  to  the  same,  dated  Feb.  8th. 

“I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  for  all  our  interests, 
and  that  of  our  part)  and  principles,  and  for  Virginia,  that, 
at  this  moment  I ought  not  to  be  elected  governor.  ” 

From  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives , dated  4 lh 
February. 

“It  has  been  suggested  here,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  elect  gen.  John  Floyd  go- 
vernor, and  thereby  withdraw  him  from  congress.  The 
fewer  changes  in  congress  at  this  time,  of  true,  able  and 
firm  men,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  cause.” 

*******  “Gen.  Floyd  has  been  here  for 
many  years— he  has  acquired  a high  standing  in  congress, 
and  is  well  known  to  the  nation,  as  a man  oi  talents,  inte- 
grity and  patriotism.  Here  he  can  exercise  all  these  quali- 
ties to  great  advantage — they  are  active  and  available  ca- 
pital in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Would  they  be 
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equally  so,  as  governor  of  a slate?”  ****** 

* . * **  * * * “I  have  conversed  with  many  of  our 

political  friends  on  this  subject  from  different  states,  and 
they  express  a decided  wish  that  he  should  remain  in  con- 
gress.” 

The  “Whig”  of  the  I6tli  Feb.  referring  to  these  ex- 
tracts says — •‘■‘The  late  hour  at  which  we  received  the  ex- 
tracts from  gen.  Floyd’s  letters,  read  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates by  gen.  Smyth,  precluded  us  in  our  last  paper  from 
noticing  these  precious  specimens  of  epistolary  merit  as 
fully  as  we  wished.  We  then  took  notice  that  gen.  Smyth' 
had  garbled  the  extracts  read  in  the  house — one  particu- 
lar passage,  in  which  gen.  Floyd  asserts  the  upper  part  of 
Virginia  to  be  the  gi'eat  theatre  of  the  intrigues  of  the  ad- 
ministration, was  not  to  be  found  in  the  extracts  collated 
for  the  press,  though  we  well  remember  its  being  read  in 
the  house — and  though  Ur.  Floyd  too,  may  perhaps  have 
occasion  to  remember  it.  Upon  what  principle  was  this 
passage  of  Dr.  Floyd’s  letter  suppressed  by  gen.  Smyth? 
If  worthy,  to  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  was  it  not  worthy  to  be  seen  and  read  by  the 
people  of  Virginia?  If  it  be  true  that  the  upper  part  of 
Virginia  is  the  great  theatre  of  (administration  intrigue, 
ought  not  the  good  people  of  that  part  of  the  common- 
wealth to  be  apprised  of  it,  that  they  may  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  wiles  and  blandishments  of  power,  and 
that  they  may  know  how  to  estimate  properly.” — '“But 
this  is  not  all.  There  was  another  passage  suppressed 
still  more  important.  There  was  another  passage  sup- 
pressed still  more  curious.  Gen.  Floyd  informs  his  friend 
and  correspondent,  that  ‘■‘the  combinations  for  effecting 
the  elevation  of  gen.  Jackson , were  nearly  complete , and 
that  he -wished  to  remain  in  congress  until  they  -were  com- 
plete. ” 

[We  divest  these  reported  extracts  as  much  as  we  can 
©f  the  comments  of  the  editor  of  the  “Whig.”  To  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  the  accuracy  of  them  has  not 
been  denied.  ] — 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  of  the  22nd  Feb.  has  an 
account  of  a public  dinner  given  to  gen.  Floyd,  at  the  Ea- 
gle Hotel  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  60  or  60  persons  be- 
ing present.  Mr.  Giles  was  also  invited,  but  too  much  in- 
disposed to  attend.  The  fourth  toast  given  at  this  dinner 
was — • 

John  Floyd — Our  honored  guest.  The  able  and  inflex- 
ible republican,  whom  “not  all  the  gold  of  Pyrrhus  could 
seduce,  nor  all  his  elephants  intimidate.  ” 

After  this  toast,  gen.  Floyd  addressed  the  company. 

Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  look  towards  me;  this  mark  of  your  approbation 
of  my  public  service,  makes  so  deep  an  impression  on  my 
feelings,  that  I will  not  attempt  to  give  them  utterance — 
because  I have  not  language  to  make  them  visible. 

I have  always  believed,  that  the  highest  reward  which  a 
public  man  could  receive,  was  to  feel  that  he  had  discharg- 
ed his  trust  with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  state,  and  to  know 
that  his  fellow  citizens  approved  his  course.  It  is  all  1 
ever  sought — it  is  as  much  as  I ever  hoped. 

In  times  like  these,  when  great  political  revolutions  are 
in  progress — when  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  unrestrained  by  constitutional 
barriers,  boldly  declares  to  the  confederated  powers  of 
this  union,  that  he  will  not  be  paralized  by  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  and  that  he  derives  power  from  a higher 
source  than  the  law  or  the  constitution — it  becomes  the  du- 
ty of  all  to  step  forth  to  arrest  a doctrine  as  dangerous  to 
liberty  as  the  old  tory  principles,  of  “divine  right,  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  non-resistance.”  He,  who  has  the 
boldness  or  independence  to  oppose  such  daring  usurpa- 
tions, must  expect  all  the  odium  which  malice  can  invent 
or  attach  from  the  clamour  of  the  designing.  For  this, 
every  man  ought  to  be  prepared;  it  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
just.. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a great  war — a war  of  patron- 
age and  power — against  patriotism  and  the  people — in 
w hich  we  must,  expect  that  many  will  be  destroyed,  some 
wounded  and  lost  in  the  conflict — this  will  not  be  regretted 
by  the  patriot,  since  he  knows  his  place  will  be  taken  by 
others,  who  will  labour  in  the-  completion  of  tiro  great 
work. 


Virginia  is  called  upon  at  this  moment,  to  exert  all  her 
energies  in  the  support  of  her  principles*  Principles 
equally  dear  to  all  the  states,  but  which,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  press  upon  her  at  this  time.  Holding  a 
place  between  the  great  monied  interests  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  great  planting  interest  of  the  union;  she,  with  her 
neighbors  to  the  west,  whose  relative  positions  are  the 
same,  will  judge  between  them.  The  monied  capital  of 
the  union  constantly  presses  forward  the  government  to 
new  and  increased  action,  because,  that  action  creates  new 
demands  for  this  capital,  and  opens  new  sources  of  patron‘s 
age.  By  this  state  of  things,  the  government  increases  it* 
power,  and  many  are  found  to  support  their  pretensions’* 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  other  interests  of  the  union, 
required  only  to  be  protected  in  their  silent  pursuits, 
which  do  not  demand  much  legislation',  and  will  always 
be  arrayed  against  that  course  which  strengthens  the  pa- 
tronage and  power  of  the  general  government,  and  which 
leads  to  consolidation  and  despotism.  When  the  middle, 
or  agricultural  states,  are  Unable  to  restrain  this  action, 
or  to  produce  political  revolution,  adverse  to  this  usurped 
power,  then  liberty  is  extinguished. 

But,  there  is  a cheering  [prospect]  perceived  through  the 
dark  cloud  that  seems  to  hang  over  the  union,  produced  by 
the  daring  claim  to  power,  which  the  president  made-^ 
combinations  have  been  formed,  ami  are  forming, -which  -will 
wrest  the  power  from  those  hands  so  unworthy  to  hold  it, 
because  it  is  used  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  states , and 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  These  are  no  coalitions  of  daring 
politians,  but  the  combinations  of  great  states , who  know 
their  rights  and  will  protect  them,  and  combinations  in 
the  people  themselves , who  are  determined  to  take  this  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands,  and  elect  a president  for  them- 
selves, who  will  be  their  choice , and  will  respect  their 
claims. 

Whilst  the  people  of  the  nation  are  in  comparatively* 
an  undistinguished  mass,  the  patronage  of  the  general  go- 
vernment can  do  much — but  when  parties,  separate  upoa 
great  principles,  as  at  this  moment,  it  then  becomes  odi- 
ous for  any  to  desert  his  friends,  and  for  them  to  choose 
between  several  of  their  own  friends,  gives  cause  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  weakens  its  influence.  At  this  point  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  administration  in  a mUcfi 
more  terrible  form.  The  tariff,  or  woollen  bill,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, will  operate,  not  on  individuals,  as  other  patronage  of 
the  government  does,  but  exerts  its  corrupting  influence 
on  whole  masses  of  the  community* — it  taxes  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  for  the  benefit  of  one-third, 
thus  giving  us  a direct  and  practical  proof,  that  we  may, 
by  this  management,  be  taxed  without  our  own  consent, 
as  all  those  w ho  voted  for  that  bill,  w ith  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  exempt,  in  a great  measure, 
from  its  operation.  But,  gentlemen,  this  course  will  ne- 
ver be  sustained  by  the  people— -they  understand  their 
interests  too  well — they  can  have  no  object  but  the  gene- 
ral good.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a toast: 

The  people  of  Virginia' — 'The  general  assembly  spoke 
their  sentiments  in  ’98,  to  the  elder  Adams:  their  success 
sors  speak  the  same  language  to  his  son  in  1827. 

[We  have  italicised  certain  parts  in  the  extracts  from  the 
“Whig,”  as  well  as  gen.  Floyd’s  speech,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  easily  referring  to  those  which  relate  to  the  word 
with  which  this  article  is  headed. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  In  Virginia,  Philip 
P.  Barbour  has  been  elected  to  congress  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  without  much,  if  any,  opposition.  So  also 
has  John  Randolph,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Crump,  who  re- 
tired. 

Gen.  Smyth  is  a candidate  again  to  represent  his  district 
in  Virginia,  as  he  says  “under  a sense  of  duty  he  owes  to 
his  country  at  this  crisis He  is  self  announced  or  no- 
minated. “This  crisis,”  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a 
long-lived  thing  in  Virginia — for  about  5 years  the  poli- 
ticians of  Virginia  have  been  “up  to  their  elbows”  in  a 
“crisis.”  Gen.  S.  will  be  opposed  by  col.  Sharp,  who, 
in  announcing  himself  to  be  a candidate,  says,  “In  estimate 
ing  the  present  state-  of  parties. in  the  country  by  the  same 
standard  of  political  orthodoxy,  I think  I see  much  to  de- 
plore. I fear  that  the  gi'eat  seed  time  of  disunion  is  at 
hand,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  a fruitful  ingathering  of 
discord,  producing  dissolution  to  our  present  hale  ami 
beautiful  body  politic.  I wish  not  to  bp  ejected  for  fife 
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purpose  of  fomenting;  this  state  of  irritation.  I prefer 
standing  in  the  midst,  between  the  contending  .parties -for 
political  power,  and  displaying  the  stripes  and  stars  of  our 
union,  and  invoke  them  to  save  the  ark  of  our  political 
covenant.”  e . 

.Mr.  Powell  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Kercheval  and 
Alien,  in'  the  congressional  district  composed  of  Frede- 
rick mid  Shenandoah  counties.  In  reply  to  certain  que- 
ries, Mr,  Powell,  over  the  date  oi:“ Winchester,  March 
iX>,  1827,  ” says^ — 4 ‘I  am  as  sincerely  the  friend  of  gen.  J ack- 
son  as  tiiose  who  are  the  most  clamorous  in  his  favor.  I 
admire  him  as  a patriot,  and  an  honest  man,  and  consider 
him  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Jus  country  for  his  distin- 
guished services,  if,  however,  I have  not  qualifications 
which,  of- themselves,  entitle  me  to  a 'seat  in  congress,  1 
•uutl  not  consent  to  attain  the  object  by  dragging  Ids  name 
unnecessarily  into  the  canvass — using  him  as  the  instru- 
ment of  my  success,  and  riding  into  office  on  his  should- 
ers, or  the  shoulders  of  any  other  man,  however  much  I 
may  admire  him.  I may  prefer  one  man  to  another,  but 
my  motto  is  '‘measures  not  men.  ” I will  identify  myself 
with  no  party  regardless  of  principles,  and.  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  a preference  of  one  man  to  another,  for  the 
presidency.  My  predilection  for  gen.  Jackson  over  .Mr. 
Adams  at  the  last  election,  is  notorious.  During  the  Se- 
minole "war  I was  the  defender  of  his  conduct,  while 
so  die  of  his  now  pretended  friends  were  his  bitterest  rc- 
vilers.  I have  given  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  highest 
personal  regard  for  gen.  Jackson.  1 will  not,  however,  at 
this  early  period,  prematurely,  as  I conceive,  pledge  my- 
self individually  to  vote  for  any  particular  man  at  the  next 
presidential  election.  If  I were  to  do  so,  I might,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  have  cause  to  regret  it  before  the 
day  of  election  shall  arrive.  It  is  notorious  that  most  of 
the  warmest  avowed  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  both  in  and 
out  of  congress,  have,  by  consultation,  and  for  themselves 
individually,  determined  that  it  would  be  unwise  thus 
prematurely  to  commit  themselves. 

‘ ‘There  is  one  principle  that  I regard  as  imperative,  and 
that  1 frankly  aud  freely  avow.  It  is,  that  if  the  election 
should  devolve  upon  congress,  I shall  hold  myself  bound 
to  vote  the  sentiments  of  my  constituents  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

“I  have  not  hitherto  supported,  nor  shall  I ever  support 
any  administration  in  measures  that  my  solid  judgment 
does  not  approve,  regardless  of  the  individual  occupying, 
the  presidential  chair.  While  I hold  a seat  in  congress, 
measures  believed  by  me  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  my  country,  shall  find  in  me  a decided  oppo- 
nent, originate  where  they  may.  I appeal  to  the  journals 
of  the  house  to  prove  that  such  has  hitherto  been  my 
course.  I cannot  subscribe  to  the  new  and  extraordinary 
doctrine,  that  “He  that  is  not  for  us  up  to  the  hub , must 
be  against  us.”  If  a man  is  to  become  the  slave  of  a 
party — to  support  their  measures  right  or  wrong,' — at 
the  expense  of  Iris  conscience  and  all  he  holds  sacred,  or 
to  be  told,  “you  are  not  for  us  up  to  the  hub,  and  are 
therefore  against  us — we  denounce  you;”  then  am  I rea- 
dy to  be  denounced,  ami  shall  glory  in  the  denunciation.  ” 
The  poll  in  Frederick  w as  kept  open  for  three  days — 
and  the  result  was  as  follows:  for  Alfred  H.  Pow  ell  959, 
Samuel  Kercheval  84,  Robert  Allen  55.  Mr.  P.  is  a re- 
sident of  Frederick*  and  Shenandoah,  an  nearly  equally 
strong  county,  opposed  him  in  1825,  preferring  a member 
fro ;n  that  county — so  that  of  913  votes  given  he  obtained 
only  108.  There  were  then  four  candidates,  and  Mr.  P’s 
majority,  in  his  own  county,  258  less  than  now.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  say,  that  Mr.  Powell’s  majority  in 
Frederick  “leaves  no  doubts  of  Ins  final  success.” 

Mr.  Powell  is  a decided  opponent  of  the  “Virginia  doc- 
trine'5 as  to  internal  improvements. 

Messrs.  .Stevenson,  McCoy,  Bassett  and  Trezvant 
have  been  re-elected  without  opposition.  The  wisdom 
of  V irginia  is  eminently  shewn  in  not  often  changing  her 
representatives  in  congress,  unless  for  some  leading  po- 
litical reason.  In  many  other  states,  the  counties,  form- 
ing.districts,  hold  it  as  a right  to  furnish  a member  in 
turn.  New  York  lias  been  specially  injured  hv  the  pre- 
. valence  of  this  notion;  and  many  of  those  who  would  have 
been  the  most  useful  of  her  representatives,  have  been 
ousted,  on  the  mere  principle  oi  rotation,  at  the  first  rno- 
. meat,  as  it.  were,  vyhen  their  knowledge  of  business  en- 
abled them  most  effectually  to  serve  their  constituents. 


The  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  rulers  frequently 
must  not  be  abridged — but  the  expediency  of  exerting  it, 
is  “another  alfair.”  By  some  few  men,  the  business  of  a 
member  of  congress  is  easily  understood;  hut  most  per- 
sons, and  even  those  who  are  generally  intelligent,  re- 
quire not  less  than  two  sessions  to  “get  into  gears,”  to 
perform  as  they  ought  the  various  matters  which  they 
should. 

The  electrons  in  Virginia  are  held  in  different  counties 
on  different  days,  and  are  not  yet  all  over.  Messrs.  Mer- 
cer and  Newton  will  probably  be  re-elected,  though  op- 
posed by  all  the  disciples  ot  the  “Virginia  school.”  Gen. 
A loyd  will  also  be  re-elected.  In  Frederick  county,  the 
votes  were, for  a convention  869,  against  it  82,  “neutral,r 
70.  in  Rockbridge  county,  wherein  gen  Fiord  had  325 
votes  against  96,  Air.  'White  had  377,  and  Mr.  Moore 
•3-7  votes,  as  members  of  the  house  of  delegates — their 
opponents  had  85  ami  66,  respectively.  The  two  first 
are  avowed  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  two  last  of  yen. 
Jackson, 

Mr.  Long,  the  representative  of  the  Salisbury,  (North 
Carolina),  district,  in  the  last  congress,  in  an  address  to 
his  constituents,  says:  “the  journals  of  congress  will  show 
that  on  many  national  subjects  1 have  disagreed  w>th  the 
administration.  My  opposition  to  it  arises  from  a dif- 
ferent source  than  from  the  charge  of  ‘intrigue,  bargain, 
aud  management,’  whic  h lias  been  so  profusely  .promul- 
gated from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  which 
justice  and  candor  compels  me  to  say  I do  not,  and  never 
did,  believe.” 

In  the  last  presidential  election,  Mr.  Long  was  a warm 
advocate  for  Mr.  Cranford. 

The  elections  for  governors.  See.  have  been  held  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut- — the  returns  are  not  yet 
m;  but  it  appears  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  re- 
elected governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson; 
(a  member  of  the  last  congress),  gov.  of  Connecticut,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  who  was  the  opposing  candidate. 
The  vote  in  this  state  was  a very  small  one. 

Gen.  Jackson  having  been  invited  by  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  to  attend  a celebration  of  the  battle  oi  New  Or- 
leans, at  that  city,  on  the  8th  Jan.  next,  the  opposing  par- 
ties have  each  counted  up  or  claim  a majority  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  “Argus”  of  the  10th  ulh  gives  a list  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  designating  each 
as  for  or  against  the  admin. stratum,  and  asserts  that  there 
are  31  of  the  former  anti  19  of  the  latter,  and  that  the 
•senate  stand*  9 for  and  8 against. 

Democratic  republican  convention  of  the  members  of 
the  Demisylvania  legislature. 

The  republican  members  of  both  brandies  of  the  legis- 
lature assembled  in  the  state  capital,  on  Monday  evening, 
the  2d  inst,  and  was  organized  by  choosing  G en. . lleocandet' 
Ogle,  of  Somerset,  president;  col.  ' HVJiani  Me Creery, 
of  Washington,  vice  ’president;  Joel  K.  .Mann,  of  Mont- 
gomery, aud  J.  It.  Durden,  of  Philadelphia,  secretaries. 

The  president  having  stated,  that,  in  conformity  to  the 
good  custom,  they  had  convened  this  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  a suitable  time  and  place,  to  the 
great  republican  family  of  this  state,  to  send  delegates  to 
nominate  a candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  supported  at  the  next  election,  and  to  adopt  such 
other  measures  us- might  be  suggested  by  the  occasion'. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Kingian d of  Washington  county, 
.Sutherland,  of  Philadelphia,  Rvon,  of  Tioga,  Kennedy, 
of  Northampton,  K repps,  of  Fayette,  Bonsall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pow  ers,  of  Beaver,  Hamilton,  of  Lancaster,  and 
Walker,  oi’  Franklin,  were  appointed  a committee,  to 
submit  a report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
same  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the  5th  inst.  at  seven 
o’clock. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  convention  mot,  when 
the  following  report  and  resolutions  were  read  and  uxam» 
mov sly  adopted: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  report, 
that  in  their  opinion  it.  is.  scarcely  necessary  to  adopt  any 
measures,  or  to  submit  any  resolutions,  with  the  view  ot 
manifesting  the  unwavering  attachment  of  the  people  they 
represent  to  the  jikbo  or  New  Orleans,  so  thorougldy 
are  they  convinced,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  freemen  of 
this  commonwealth  are  decidedly  in  his  favor.  But  hav- 
ing assembled  to  determine  upon  a suitable  time  and 
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place  of  holding  a convention  to  nominate  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  president  of  the  U.  States,  it  may  perhaps 
be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  in  relat  ion  to 
the  prospects  of  the  rnan  whom  the  people  of  the  state 
delight  to  honor.  Your  committee  will  therefore  briefly 
remark:  that,  on  all  occasions,  from  the  dawn  of  his  pros- 
pects for  the  presidency,  up  to  the  present  luminous  pe- 
riod in  his  approach  to  that  elevated  station,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  moving  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  supporters. 
At  the  seat  of  government,  delegates  from  every  section 
of  ihe  state  assembled,  and  with  but  one  dessenting  voice, 
nominated  him  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Since 
that  time,  another  republican  convention  has  reiterated, 
at  the  same  place,  the  unchanged  devotion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia towards  him.  If,  however,  those  conventions  had 
never  been  held,  the  representatives  attending  this  evening 
coming  as  they  do  directly  from  the  people,  and  intimate- 
ly fainilar  with  their  opinions  upon  the  presidential  ques- 
tion, feel  assured  that  they  speak  without  the  chance  of 
misapprehension  when  they  say,  that  gen.  Jackson  is  the 
man  of  their  choice,  for  the  high  and  responsible  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States. 

To  their  sister  states,  they  announce,  that  the  informa- 
tion they  daily  receive  from  every  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth, authorises  the  declaration,  that  the  people  re- 
main unalterably  wedded  to  their  old  candidate.  Indeed 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Their  proverbial  steadiness 
of  character,  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  fixed  republican 
principles  are  unquestionable  pledges  of  their  fidelity  to 
him,  while  he  sustains  the  character  he  does.  They 
never  can  abandon  the  man,  who,  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  braved  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  hastily  collected, 
and  indifferently  equipped,  met  and  conquered  her  well 
disciplined  army  before  New  Orleans.  They  never  can 
abandon  the  man  who  supported,  with  so  much  valour, 
and  so  successfully,  the  once  denounced,  but  now  ap- 
plauded in  war,  in  defiance  of  the  treasonable  combina- 
tions of  non  high  in  power,  who  were  then  threatening 
the  dismemberment  of  the  union.  No,  they  can  never 
abandon  the  roan,  w hose  life  of  devotion  to  his  country, 
unchanged  republican  principles,  and  eminently  gifted 
mind  so  justly  entitles  him  to  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
the  republic  he  has  so  often,  and  so  faithfully  served; 
more  especially  at  this  time,  they  cannot  abandon  him, 
when  every  hour  brings  upon  its  wing  fresh  intelligence 
of  his  growing  popularity  in  every  state  in  the  confedera- 
cy. Such  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania. 

They  advocated  him  ini  824  as  freemen  ought,  upon  the 
sincere  conviction,  that  he  deserved  the  chair  once  occu- 
pied by  the  beloved  Washington.  So  ardent  was  their 
regal’d  for  him,  and  so  large  a debt  of  gratitude  did  they 
feel  they  owed  him,  that  they  rose  spontaneously  and  in  a 
body  to  support  his  election.  With  these  facts  fresh  in 
their  recollections,  your  committee  submit. the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  general 
Andrew  Jackson  is  now,  as  he  was  at  the  last  electoral 
election,  the  choice  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  year  1828,  he 
wall  As  certainly  receive  the  electoral  vote  of  this  state, 
as  he  did  in  1 824. 

Resolved,  That  as  a -want  of  concert  appears  to  exist 
in  many  sections  of  the  shite,  as  to  the  time  of  meeting  to 
nominate  a candidate  to  be  supported  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  that  it  he  recommended  to  the  republi- 
cans of  the  several  senatorial  and  representative  districts 
ot  tliis  state,  to  elect  delegates  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  their  senators  and  representatives,  and  that  the  dele- 
gates so  elected  be  requested  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  January  next,  to  nominate  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
act such  o ther  business  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
the  convention. 

Resolved  that  the  proceedings  he  published. 

Alexander  Ogee,  president. 

Wm.  McCreert,  vice  president. 

Joel  K.  Maun  and  J.  R.  Burden,  secretaries. 

Spontaneous  combustion;  One  of  the  late  London 
mechanic  Journals  contains  some  remarks,  on  the  subject 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  which  are  entitled  to  general 
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notice.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  w ith  a mix- 
ture of  lamp  black  and  hemp  seed  oil.  It  w as  wrapped 
iu  a coarse  woollen  cloth  and  laid  in  a chest  for  a few 
hours.  When  taken  out  ami  laid  ou  a ste-ie  floor  it  emit- 
ted a vapour,  and  in  a few  minutes  took  fire.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  tried  with  hemp  impregnated  with  tallow 
and  a small  quantity  of  hemp  seed  oil.  This  began  to 
smoke  in  an  hour,  and  in  another  hour  took  fire.  Wool 
itapre.  nave  i in  tlie  same  manner,  took  fire  in  a few  hours. 
Grourtd  coffee  bound  up  in  linen,  took  fire  iu  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Mahogany  saw  dust  roasted  brown,  and 
wrapped  up  while  warm,  took  fire  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
B:u  ley  coffee,  roasted  brown,  being  put  into  a shallow  pot, 
and  slightly  covered  with  the  lid,  became  w arm,  and  in  a 
lew  hours,  on  placing  upon  the  mass  shreds  of  paper,  they 
took  fire,  and  a knife  stuck  into  it  became  red  hot.  The 
w riter  states,  for  the  information  of  brewers,  that  in  the 
drying  of  malt,  there  is  a great  danger  of  the  grain  tak- 
ing fire  in  the  kiln,  and  burning  a long  while  alter  the 
operation  is  finished.  He  notices  several  mills,  which 
were  burnt  dow  n,  in  consequence  of  the  vapour,  emitted 
by  the  heated  flour,  taking  fire,  w hen  a light  was  intro- 
duced. 

Floating  island.  Silliman’s  Journal  states,  that  in 
a poml  about  one  mile  south  of  Newburyport,  Mass,  is 
a floating  island  104  feet  in  breadth,  and  120  in  length, 
containing  nearly  half  an  acre.  It  is  thickly  studded 
with  dog-wood,  and  has  upon  it  six  large  trees,  two  of 
which  are  three  feet  in  circumference;  besides  several 
clusters  of  willows.  These  all  rise  and  fall  with  the 
island.  The  pond  is  dry  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  fall 
and  spring  has  from  8 to  12  feet  of  w ater.  The  island 
always  preserves  the  same  elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  is  not  entirely  detatched  from  the  bed 
of  the  pond,  being  fastened  to  it  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees. 

Myron  Holey.  Next  to  gov.  Clinton,  New  York  is 
indebted  to  Myron  Holly  for  her  great  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  efforts 
in  building  up  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  of  that  state,  should  have  subjected  him  to 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  But  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
we  learn  from  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  that  a bill 
has  passed  the  senate,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertain- 
ed that  it  will  pass  the  house,  reconveying  to  him  certain 
lands,  that  the  evening  of  a life  devoted  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, may  not  be  spent  in  penury  and  want.  This 
bill  w as  bottomed  upon  petitions  from  the  counties  of 
Oneida,  Madison,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Wayne,  Ontario,  Monroe,  Orleans, Livingston,  Genessee, 
Niagara  and  Erie,  and  signed  by  thousands  of  respectable 
men,  who  witnessed  the  unwearied  industry  of  Mr.  Holly- 
in  prosecuting  the  works  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  Avho 
knew  the  complex  nature  of  his  duties  and  the  errors  that 
must  have  inevitably  occurred  against  him  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  immense  sums  which  passed  through  hj3 
hands  to  the  numerous  contractors  on  that  great  work. 

RrssrA  and  Persia.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  those  powers.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  Great  Britain  is  exerting 
herself  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  dominion  of  the 
latter,  which,  indeed,  it  is  manifestly  and  imperiously  her 
interest  so  to  do,  if  she  can.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Persia,  Russia  would  naturally  desire  a few  thousand 
square  leagues  of  territory  in  the  East  Indies,  to  “round 
off'”  her  empire. 

The  duke  of  York.  One  of  the  London  papers  re- 
commends that,  instead  of  raising  money  by  subscription 
to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of 
York,  money  so  raised  would  he  applied  in  a new  w ay — 
to  the  payment  of  a pnnee's  debts.  His  debts  amounted 
to  £300,000,  his  effects  to  100,000.  But  it  Avas  reported 
that  his  brother,  the  king,  Avould  pay  the  balance  out  of  the 
public  money  which  he  himself  receives.  The  sum  of 
£0,000  a year  has,  however,  been  voted  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence  because  he  of  York  hath  departed.  It  is  stated 
as  highly  creditable  to  the  memory  of  die  late  duke,  that 
he  was  alw  ays  ready  to  interfere  to  compel  officers  of  the 
army  to  pay  their  debts  to  tradesmen,  and  that  he  caused 
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stoppages  of  their  pav  until  a.  creditors  demand  was  sa-  ! 
tisfied.  The  king,  himself,  ou-ht  to  have  acted  on  the 
earn e good  principle,  by  stopping  tiie  duke’s.  What  we 
measure  tg  others  should  be  meted  to  ourselves. 

Coat  Porter.  A letter  from  this  officer,  dated  Key 
West,  Feb.  20,  is  published — he  ridicules  the  idea  that 
he  is  blockaded— -states  that  one  of  his  brigs  has  captured 
•ten  Spanish  vessels  off  Cuba,  six  of  which  had  been 
destroyed,  two  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  Izuo  brought  into 
Key  West;  and  it  appears  as  if  he  was  fitting  one  of  them 
for  a cruiser.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  capacity  of 
the  crew  of  his  frigate,  because  of  the  great  improvement 
they  had  made  in  discipline,  &c.  and  intimates  that 
he  would  become  the  assailant  of  the  Spaniards,  so  soon 
as  he  should  recover  his  health. 

New  York.  Return  of  John  Brown,  flour  and  meal 
inspector,  for  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  from 
Feb.  16, 1826,  to  Feh.  15, 1S27,  as  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

Superfine— 450,572  barrels;  34,119  half  bbls. 

Fine — 28,40  bbls.;  1,120  half  bbls. 

Bad— 19,615  bbls. 

Fine  middlings — 4,899  bbls. 

Middlings— 6,590  bbls. 

Rye — 10,370  bbls. 

Corn  meal — 11,490  hhds.;  12,220  bbls. 

Buckwheat  meal — 421  bbls.;  1,078  half  bbls. 

The  Piiiladelphia  Gazette  states  thatthe  cost  for  inspec- 
tion is  two  cents  for  each  cask — thatthe  whole  amount 
of  fees  on  the  preceding  exceeds  $11,600,  though  the 
chief  business  is  performed  by  two  jroung  men  who  re- 
ceive only  600  dollars  each.  We  have  several  inspectors 
in  Baltimore.  In  New  York  there  is  only  one. 

Pennsylvania  militia.  Return  of  the  militia  and 
volunteers  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1826: 

Governor  and  commander  in  chief 
Major  generals 
Brigadier  generals 
Adjutant  general 
Staff  of  general  officers' 

Infantry,  (militia),  including  officers 
volunteer  cavalry,  66  troops  1,859 

Do  artillery, 44  companies  2,289 

Do  infantry,  250  companies  16,153 

Do  riflemen,  174  companies  10,31  S 


Grand  total 

Baltimore.  Inspections  for  the  quarter  ending  1st 
April — 154,188  bbls.  and  5,679  half  bbls.  wheat  flour,  2S5 
<5o  rye,  277  casks  corn  meal — 2,175  hhds.  and  20,455 
bbls.  domestic  liquors — 9,437  kegs  of  lard  and  1,300  of  i 
flutter — 2,242  bbls.  beef  and  2,357  pork,  Baltimore  pack-  j 
€d.  &-e. 

British  XANrFACTVRTN.r  iusti^cts.  The  following  J 
fjeart-rending  exhibit  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  j 
the  laboring  poor,  in  the  British  manufacturing  districts,  j 
is  copied  from  the  Liverpool  Commercial  Chronicle  of  the  { 
l.Fth  Feb-  last.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  taxes,  excises.  ! 
priest-rates  and  poor  rates,  that  labor  must  pay  in  Eng-  j 
land,  to  support  her  establishments — such  the  ml  sew  that  j 
must  fee  inflicted  to  supply  goods  on  terms  sufficient! v 
'low  to  meet  the  competition  of  fes*  t ired  nations,  though 
all  British  products  are  protected  by  duties  in  their  na- 
ture prohibitory,  and  foreign  bread-stuffs  may  not  be  used, 
though  they  might  be  oht.uued  at  half  the  price  which 
they  now  cost  the  wretched  laboring  people. 

Burnley i 4 lh  Feb.  1S27. 

**  Bear  sir — In  ekeerfiil'  compliance  with  the.  request  in 
yovn-  muck  esteemed  letter  to  me  at  Rochdale,  [ now 
send  you  an  account  of  the.  present  state  of  the  maiiufac- 
turir.gd  i;.t  rict  through  which  1 have  just  travelled,  ardently 
wishing  .that  the  account  here  given,  may  not  only  be  a 
jpaeans  of  stimulating  my  kind  friends  in  Liverpool  to 
greater  exertions  in  > ed ing temporary  relief  to  the  poor 

idfetressed  weaver  of  Lancashire,  but  that  it  may  induce 
'to  devise,  and  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to' put  int> 
Eauie  plan/or  effectually  removing,  if  possible. 
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I the  evils  under  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  severely 
suffered.  The  statements  I have  made  may  be  depended 
upon  as  correct  and  faithful,  and,  without  exaggeration, 
and  are  supported  by  abundant  testimony  from  respecta- 
ble manufacturers/  machine-makers,  shopkeepers,  own- 
ers of  cottage-houses,  charitable  funds,  committee-men, 
and  others,  and  by  conversations  I have  had  with  the  wea- 
vers themselves,  both  at  casual  meetings  and  visits  to  their 
dwellings. 

* * * * * # 

The  cotton  weavers  who  reside  principally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bolton,  Chorley,  Wigan,  Blackburn,  Hasling- 
den,  Padiham,  Burnley,  Coins  and  Todmorden,  are  by 
far  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  Jbody  of  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous. 
As  I before  stated,  there  was  an  advance  of  the  weavers’ 
wages,  which  took  place  partially  about  the  months  of 
Septeml>er  and  October  last,  when  most  of  the  hands 
were  taken  into  full  employment,  and  early  in  January  the 
advance  became  general.  During  that  time,  and  until 
the  middle  of  January,  hopes  were  entertained  of  still 
greater  improvement,  but  the  trade  has  again  become  ve- 
ry flat,  and  the  weavers  are  threatened  with  less  employ- 
ment and  reduced  wages. 

The  number  of  cotton  weavers  in  the  places  mentioned 
above,  must  exceed  60,000,  and  probably  is  near  100,000; 
and  the  utmost  sum  they  can  earn  per  week,  on  a fair 
average,  working  diligently  from  six  till  eight,  allowing 
out  of  that  time  an  hour  and  half  for  meals,  is  only  4s. 
even  if  the  loom  be  their  own;  but  if  they  have  to  hire  the 
loom,  they  pay  lOd.  per  week  for  it,  which  reduces  their 
gets  to  3s.  2d.  per  week,  and  out  of  this  money  they  must 
buy  shuttles,  No.  and  keep  the  loom  in  repair.  Great 
numbers  cannot  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  per 
week,  but  a few  very  good  hands,  working  at  the  best  kind 
of  work  at  Blackburn,  have  earned  Ss.  per  week. 

I heard  of  a very  active  young  man,  and  a good  work- 
man, who,  by  beginning  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  working  until  10  and  11  o’clock  at  night,  earned  last 
' week  the  large  sum  of  8s.  9d.  Joseph  Greenwood,  a wor- 
thy man  of  independent  spirit,  who  has  never  troubled  his 
parish,  60  years  of  age,  with  a wife  and  six  children , lives 
at  Bridge  Inn,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Todmorden,  on 
the  Burnley  road.  He  has  five  looms,  and  has  woimd 
and  wove  in  liis  family,  on  an  average,  every  week  for 
the  last  four  weeks,  16  pieces,  each  30  yards  of  super  ca- 
lico, 28  weft,  at  9d,  which  gets  12s.  per  week.  This  sum. 
is  to  support  eight  persons,  pay  rent,  fire,  clothes,  can- 
dles to  work  by,  shuttles,  repair  looms,  kc.  yet  he  will 
not  run  into  debt.  This  family’s  mode  of  living  is  as  fol- 
lows: they  purchase  a quantity  of  oatmeal,  make  gruel  of 
oatmeal,  salt,  and  water  only,  which  serves  for  breakfast 
and  supper;  for  dinner  they  bake  a small  quantity  of  the 
meal  into  a cake,  and  buy  a little  blue  milk,  as  they  call  it, 
at  VI.  per  quart,  and  sup  the  milk  along  with  the  cake,  but 
this  is  a luxury  they  cannot  have  every  day.  By  way  of 
change  they  sometimes  buy  wheaten  flour  to  make  the  por- 
ridge, but  with  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  the  milk. 
Butter,  cheese,  and  flesh  meat,  weavers  never  think  o^ 
unless  now  and  then  they  purchase  two  ounces  or  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter;  or  one  or  two  pennyworth  of 
suet-,  or  odd  bits  of  inferior  meat,  to  make  a potatoe  pie. 
The  mode  of  making  this  pie  is  as  follows:  the  potatoes 
are  washed  and  cut  into  slices,  placed  in  a dish  and  sprink- 
led with  salt,  then  filled  up  with  water,  the  bits  of  suet  are 
mixed  with  the  potatoes,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
thin  crust,  and  if  they  cannot  raise  the  suit  or  butter,  the 
pie  is  made  without  them. 

This  one  instance  is  a fair  example  of  the  condition, 
and.  the  best  condition  too,  of  a Lancashire  cotton  weaver 
with  a family;  what  then  must  be  the  sufferings  of  thou- 
sands of  young  persons  with  a wife  and  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  children,  the  oldest  not  more  perhaps  than  seven 
years  of  age?  They  are  and  must  be  perishing  with  cold 
and  hunger. 

I went  into  a weaver’s  house  at  Blackburn,  w ho  had  a 
wife  and  five  children;  he  has  been  sick  and  unable  to 
work  for  six  months,  and  his  wife  lay  in  only  a month  ago; 
his  family  now  earn,  by  weaving,  4s  per  week,  and  the  pa- 
rish allows  4s.  more.  He  lay  upon  the  sacking  of  the* 
bedstead,  for  tliere  was  no  bed,  was  w rapped  in  a dirty 
ragged  blue  rug,  and  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a con- 
sumption. I went  out  of  this  house  into  anothor  in  jLhe 
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same  street,  where  there  was  a man  and  wife  and  six  chil- 
■dren,  and  only  13s  per  w eek  earned  among  them.  But 
these  miserably  low  wages  are  by  no  means  all  the  wea- 
vers have  to  suffer  from;  many  of  them  live  in  the  coun- 
try, two  to  six,  or  even  eight  miles  from  the  warehouse 
they  work  for,  and  they  must  carry  the  materials  home 
and  take  the  work  back  every  week,  and  they  must  go  as 
far  as  this  often  to  buy  a one  or  two-pennyworth  of  coals 
at  the  pit.  Such  numbers  also  bring  their  work  to  the 
warehouses  on  Saturday,  that  some  of  them  frequently 
wait,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
evening  before  it  is  then*  turn  to  be  paid.  * * 

Greenwood’s  case  shows  what  the  Lancashire  cotton 
weaver  is  now,  in  h: s best  estate,  what  must  he'be  when 
he  is  suffering  under  this  complication  of  miseries.  Iam 
credibly  informed,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
week’s  provisions  are  consumed  by  Friday  morning,  and 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  go  without  food  from  that 
time  until  their  pieces  are  taken  in  on  Saturday,  and  that  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  mix  grains  with  the 
little  remaining  oatmeal,  to  make  it  last  out  the  week  for 
their  children.  * * * * * 

With  respect  to  what  kind  of  temporary  relief  should 
be  afforded,  I think  some  necessary  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  for  men,  women,  or  children,  or  for  covering  at 
night,  will  render  them  the  greatest  service;  cast  off 
clothes,  washed  and  mended,  ii"  possible,  (as  it  will  save 
then*  time),  clogs,  stockings,  flannel  waistcoasts  and  draw- 
ers, and  coarse  thick  blankets;  even  old  shoes,  and  parti- 
cularly if  mended,  will  be  very  useful.  J.  F.  ” 

THE  WOOL  BILL. 

In  our  further  remarks  upon  the  bill  lately  before  con- 
gress, which  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  was 
caused  to  die  a natural  death  in  the  senate  by  a casting 
vote  of  the  president,  for  altering  the  acts  imposing  du- 
ties on  articles  imported  wool  and  woollen  goods,  we 
shall  call  it  the  “w'ool  bill” — for  it  more  particularly  con- 
cerned the  product  and  price  of  wool,  to  the  farmer,  than 
the  making  of  it  into  cloth  by  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
present  annual  value  of  the  product  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  be  only  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  a year, 
which  wre  think  cannot  be  doubted,  it  may  be  reasonably 
believed  that,  at  the  end  of  4 or  5 years,  that  annual  pro- 
duct would  rise  to  at  least  thirty  millions,  provided  there 
was  a domestic  or  foreign  demand  for  wool;  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  land  and  of  subsistence  in  the  United  States,  as 
suggested  in  our  last,  might  and  would,  in  20  years,  ren- 
der this  product  more  than  fifty  millions  a year,  the  demand 
being  lively  for  that  agricultural  commodity:  we  should 
thus  be  as  independent  for  wool  as  we  are  for  cotton,  and 
every  class  of  society  would  be  the  better  lor  it.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances;  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  abun- 
dance of  slave  labor  to  the  south,  has  rendered  the  cotton 
crop  what  it  is,  even  to  be  excessive  just  now.  Wool 
might  also  be  produced  extensively  and  to  the  creation 
of  a great  surplus  for  export.  But  the  time  for  that  is  yet 
distant,  and  the  excess,  if  any,  might  be  partly  moderated, 
ns  that  of  cotton  now  is,  and  yet  further  will  be,  by  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  it.  As  promised,  we  shall  go  into 
detailed  statements  to  exhibit  the  reasonableness  of  these 
assertions.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  our  farm- 
ers, if,  through  the  product  of  wool,  their  circulating  me- 
dium, or,  perhaps,  directly  speaking,  their  actual  profits 
were  increased  twenty  or  thirty  millions  a year?  We  say 
“actual  profits,”  for  every  respectable  farmer  might  keep 
and  would  keep,  handsome  flocks  of  sheep,  without  much 
apparent  additional  expense  for  labor,  provided  there  was 
-a  steady  demand  for  tlieir  wool.  The pnee  of  a commo- 
dity is  less  interesting  to  the  producer  of  it,  than  certainty 
as  to  the  disposition  of  it. 

But  with  the  low  price  of  lands  and  cheapness  of  sub- 
sistence, why  may  not  wool  be  grown  now  as  well  as  it 
would  be,  had  the  proposed  bill  been  passed  into  a law? 
We  answer,  because  the  manufacture  is  limited  and  de- 
clining, for  want  of  that  sort  of  protection  or  co-operation 
which  produces  abundance,  or  at  least  affords  comfort. — 
The  political  independence  of  nations,  especially  of  free 
ones,  is  built  upon  protection,  co-operation  and  compro- 
mise. Our  own  political  institutions  particularly  bear  these 
\great  characteristics,  wonderfully  and  wisely  combined  to 
make  a harmonious  whole.  So  should  it  be  with  the  dif- 
ferent interests  which  make  up  any  great,  concern.  As  tlie  , 


states  would  be  without  union — without  a common  head 
to  protect  and  defend  the  interests  of  all,  so  ax*e  the  pur- 
suits of  different  classes.  Commerce  and  navigation,  with 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  several  other  articles,  were 
protected  until  now  they  meet  the  foreign  competition 
and  so  will  it  be  with  the  growth  and  manufacture  oj- 
wool. 

The  following  apologue,  which  we  accidently  met  with 
in  a number  of  the  “Economist,”  published  in  London  in 
1821,  is  precisely  applicable  as  well  to  the  public  and  po- 
litical, as  to  the  private  and  personal  condition  of  tilings 
in  the  United  States: 

“A  company  of  Arabs,  fainting  with  thirst,  once  came 
to  a trifling  spring,  not  sufficient  ior  the  supply  of  their 
wants.  One  of  them  exhorted  them  to  dig,  assuring  them 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  could  obtain  a superabundance  of 
water.  A philosopher,  however,  had  in  the  course  of 
their  journey  persuaded  them  that  the  only  way  by  which 
they  could  always  have  plenty  of  water,  was  to  save  in 
vessels,  or  accumulate,  every  drop  in  their  power.  Lest 
any  of  the  precious  spring  should  be  lost,  therefore,  ma- 
ny of  them  collected  their  vessels,  in  order  to  fill  them 
I slowly  from  the  stream.  Others,  still  burning  with  thirst 
were  forced  by  the  more  powerful  of  their  companions,  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  more  vessels,  before  their  tor- 
menting necessity  was  appeased.  Others,  seeing  that  the 
supply  proceeded  so  slowly,  began  to  dig;  but  avarice  had 
taken  possession  of  their  hearts;  and  each  proceeded  to 
dig  a well  for  himself.  A few  of  the  weakest,  seeing  that 
they  must  inevitably  perish  if  they  remained,  fled  to  seek 
water  in  some  other  place.  None  of  the  company  who 
remained,  in  their  rage  to  save  or  accumulate  water,  ven- 
tured fully  to  allay  their  thirst.  Many  of  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  compelled  to  make  vessels,  expired 
before  water  enough  was  collected  to  yield  to  them  a few 
drops.  The  same  fate  befel  some  of  those  who  had  be- 
gun to  dig,  each  a well  for  himself;  and  amongst  those  was 
the  philosopher,  lamenting  his  error.  A few  of  them,  in- 
deed, found  water,  in  time  to  preserve  their  existence; 
but  the  only  use  they  made  of  it,  next  to  satisfying  thqir 
own  tliirst,  was  to  deal  it  out  scantily  to  their  dying  com- 
panions, on  condition  that  they  made  a vessel  capable  of 
containing  so  many  gallons  for  every  pint  which  they  re- 
ceived. The  few, meantime,  who  hadescaped,  soon  came 
to  another  favourable  spot.  They  immediately  united 
to  dig  one  well;  and  were  speedily  rewarded  with  supera- 
bundance.” 

But  our  present  purpose  is  simply  to  give  two  views  of 
the  operation  of  the  wool  bill. 

The  following  is  a statement  that  was  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  as  going  to  shew  the  operation  of  the  then 
pending  bill  concerning  duties  on  woollens,  should  it  pass 
as  originally  reported  by  the  committee; 

List  of  the  sterling  cost  of  woollen  goods,  and  the  duty 
on  them,  under  the  present  tariff  and  the  proposed  one. 


Sterling 

cost. 

Width. 

Present  duty. 

Propos’d  duty 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

21 

' inches. 

Per  cent. 

Per  i 
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8 

to 

1 3 

do. 

2 7$ 

75  to 

40 

1 

4 $ 

to 

2 

do. 

37$ 

224  to 

156 

2 

to 

3 

do. 

374 

156  to 

103 

3 

to 

4 

do. 

37$ 

103  to 

77 

4 

to 

5 

do. 

37$ 

77  to 

62 

1 

10 

to 

2 3 

45 

do. 

274  to  37$ 

45$to 

37$ 

2 

4 

to 

3 

45 

do. 

37$ 

219  to 

173 

3 

to 

46 

50 

do. 

37$ 

173  to 

127 

4 

6 

to 

6 

54 

do. 

37$ 

127  to 

103 

6 

to 

9 

54 

do. 

37$ 

103  to 

69 

9 

to 

12 

54 

do. 

374 

69  to 

51 

12 

to 

14  6 

60 

do. 

37$ 

51  to 

47 

14 

6 

to 

16  9 

60 

do. 

37$ 

47  to 

41 

1G 

9 

to 

18 

60 

do. 

374 

41  to 

34 

19 

to 

25 

60 

do. 

37$ 

57  to 

43 

Now,  though  every  word  and  figure  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  strictly  correct,  and  we  are  far  from  being 
disposed  to  tliink  otherwise  of  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  exhibit, 
we  feel  entirely  confident  that  the  following  paper, 
which  was  laid  upon  the  table,  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress is  what  its  title  purports  to  be; 
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‘‘View  of  the  practical  opf.hatiok  of  the  bill  for  alter- 
ing the  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  effect  the  importation  of  -woollen  goods” 

The  four  minimurris  in  the  bill  are,  40,  150,  250,  and 
400  cents  per  square  yard.  All  woollens  at  those  mini- 
mums,  will  pay  a duty  of  334  per  cent,  as  at  present.  The 
importer  of  foreign  cloth,  after  the  first  of  August  next, 
would  import  none  but  those  of  the  minimum  prices,  or 
a little  below  them.  He  would  descend  in  the  rates  be- 
low the  respective  minimums,  until  the  increased  l’ate  of 
duties  should  entirely  absorb  his  profits,  which  would 
form  the  lines  below  which  the  domestic  manufacturer 
would  chiefly  supply  the  market.  On  the  first  minimum, 
that  range  might  extend  down  to  35  or  30  cents.  A por- 
tion of  the  cloths  below  those  prices,  would  be  excluded, 
*A  like  range  would  probably  take  place  below  the  other 
minimums;  upon  which  there  would  be  some  excess  of 
revenue,  above  the  present  rate  of  334  per  cent,  but 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  importer,  and  not  by  the  con- 
sumer, who  would  not  give  a greater  rate  of  advance  for 
an  article  of  the  value  of  30  cents,  than  he  would  upon 
one  of  the  value  of  40  cents;  or  he  would  purchase  a 
like  cloth  of  the  value  of  30  cents,  of  the  domestic  manu- 


facturer, who  could  afford  to  sell  the  lower  priced  article 
at  the  same  rate  cf  profit  as  the  higher. 

All  cloths  of  the  value  of  400  cents  and  upw  ards,  pay 
the  present  rate  of  duties. 

By  the  first  of  August  next,  when  this  act  is  to  go  into 
operation,  our  country  will  be  filled  with  every  kind  of 
woollen  goods:  after  which  the  importer  will  accommo- 
date his  imports  to  the  minimums  of  this  bill,  or  nearly 
so.  The  intermediate  grades  will  be  supplied  bj>  our 
domestic  manufacturers. 

If,  however,  the  importer  of  foreign  goods  should,  af- 
ter that  period,  fill  his  warehouse  with  woollen  goods, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  under  the  respective 
minimums,  it  is  true,  he  would  pay  duties  on  such  goods 
from  34  to  122  per  cent,  ad  volorem;  and  would  regulate 
hisprices  accordingly,  and  could  not  sell  under  such  regu- 
lated prices,  without  being  a loser  by  his  business.  It  is 
to  such  an  importation  of  goods,  which  will  never  be 
made,  that  the  formidable  statements  of  enormous  duties 
laid  upon  our  tables,  apply.  But  they  have  no  applica- 
tion whatever  to  any  thing  that  will  happen,  or  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  act  upon  the  sale  of  such  an  im- 
portation, if  it  should  be  made. 

The  importer  must  have  the  value  of  his  goods,  toge- 
ther with  the  duties  paid  on  them,  in  his  price,  or  he  a 
loser  by  his  business.  If  he  could  compel  the  consumer 
to  purchase  his  articles  at  his  prices,  these  formidable 
statements  of  duties  would  have  some  foundation;  but 
this  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case. 

For  a cloth  of  the  value  of  one  dollar,  the  importer 
would  ask  one  dollar  and  a half;  one  dollar  as  the  value, 
and  50  cents  as  duty.  The  purchaser  would  prefer  to 
take  cloth  of  the  value  of  150  cents,  upon  which  lie 
would  pay  no  more  than  50  cents  duty;  that  is,  he  would 
.rather  give  $2  00  fora  cloth  w orth  $1  50,  than  $1  50  for 
a cloth  worth  only  one  dollar,  as  upon  the  former  he 
would  pay  an  advance  of  33^  per  cent,  as  duty;  whereas  on 
the  latter,  he  would  pay  50  percent,  advance.  lie  would 
therefore  offer  $1  33|  cents  for  the  latter  cloth,  being  at 
the  same  rate  of  advance,  as  upon  the  former;  which,  if 
the  importer  should  refuse,  the  consumer  would  take  the 
cloth  of  the  value  of  §1  5(J;  or  rather,  buy  the  one  dol- 
lar cloth,  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  who  would  want 
no  greater  rate  ofadvance  upon  the  one  kind  of  cloth  than 
upon  the  other.  The  importer  would  take  the  price  of- 
fered, or  keep  his  goods.  To  maintain  Ins  place,  how- 
ever, in  our  market,  he  would  he  compelled  to  sell  his 
cloth  at  the  price  offered.  Each  minimum  would  regu- 
late the  price  of  the  article  immediately  below  it.  and 
that  the  next,  and  so  on,  to  the  bottom  of  the  series.  The 
like  result  would  follow,  if  we  pursue  the  series  upwards, 
from  one  minimum  to  another. 

If  the  importer,  for  a yard  of  cloth,  of  the  value  of  42 
cents,  should  ask  92  cents,  being  the  value  of  the  article, 
arid  the  duty  of  50  cents  paid  cn  it,  the  purchaser  would 
rather  take  cloth  of  the  value  of  40  cents  a yard,  for 
w hich  he  votjild  pay  no  more  than  53§  cents,  being  the 
value  of  the  cloth  and  13£  cents  duty.  He  would  not 
give  92  cents  for  a cloth  worth  only  two  cents  more  than 
that  which  he  could  purchase  at  53$  cents,  Hy  purchas- 


ing the  latter  he  would  he  a loser  to  the  amount  of  36  2-J 
cents,  paid  for  the  choice  between  a cloth  of  the  value  of 
40  and  one  of  the  value  of  42  cents.  He  would  offer  the 
importer  56  cents  for  his  42  cent,  cloth,  w hich  would  be 
at  tho  same  rate  of  advance  as  asked  on  the  40  cent  cloth, 
and  if  refused,  he  would  take  the  40  cent  cloth,  or  apply 
to  the  domestic  manufacturer  for' 42  cent  cloth,  but  the 
importer  would  yield  rather  than  keep  his  goods  to  a 
total  loss.  The  first  step  would  regulate  the  one  imme- 
diately above  it,  and  so  on,  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
series,  in  the  respective  minimums.  The  importer  would 
therefore  lose  all  the  duties  he  might  have  paid  on  those 
goods,  beyond  the  rate  of  33^  per  cent,  and  the  treasury 
would  gain  so  much,  without  the  least  expense  to  the 
consumer. 

The  foreign  merchant  would  extend  his  range  of  im 
portations,  from  the  respective  minimums  downward,  till 
the  excess  cf  duties  should  entirely  absorb  his  profits. 
The  intervals  would  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer, but  this  would  not  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
extorting  from  the  consumer. 

If  he  should  ask  tor  a cloth  of  the  value  of  one  dollar, 
the  price  of$l  50,  because  it  had  been  imported,  it  would 
have  paid  a duty  of  50  cents,  the  purchaser  would  rather 
take  foreign  cloth  of  the  value  ef  $1  50,  which  he  could 
have  for  $2.  As  in  the  first  case  he  would  pay  an  ad- 
vance of  50  per  cent;  and  in  the  latter,  of  no  more  than 
334  per  cent.  If  one  manufacturer  should  not  accede  to 
such  offer,  another  would.  In  this  also  the  first  step  in. 
tfie  respective  minimums , would  regulate  the  second,  and 
so  on  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  series,  till 
the  limits  of  those  minimums  should  be  reached.  The 
manufacturer  would  be  content,  with  the  same  rate  of 
advance  upon  the  one  kind  of  cloth,  as  upon  the  other; 
and  he  could  obtain  no  higher  upon  the  one,  than  upon 
the  other.  Such  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  this 
hill. 

It  would  restrict  the  foreign  manufacturer,  to  sending 
us  such  woollen  goods,  only,  as  may  be  designed  for  our 
market,  and  save  our  country  from  sudden  inundations  of 
all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  that  can  find  no  sale  in  other 
markets. 


WILLIAM  MORGAN. 

The*  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  legislature  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of 
Morgan. 

Mr.  Granger,. from  the  select  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  petitions  from  the  western  counties,, in  rela- 
tion to  the  forcible  abduction  of  one  William  Morgan,  a 
citizen  of  the  state,  reports — 

That  these  petitions  are  signed  by  many  highly  respect- 
able committees,  who  have  been  appointed  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow-  citizens,  to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with 
this  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  a citizen,  by 
which  he  has  been  deprived  of  liberty,  if  not  cf  life. 

These  petitions  set  forth  that  on  the  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  the  said  William  Morgan  was,  by  color  of 
criminal  process,  taken  from  the  village  of  Batavia,  in  the 
county  of  Genessee,  to  Canandaigua,  in  the  county  of  On- 
tario; that  upon  examination  before  a magistrate,  the  said 
Morgan  was  discharged;  that  he  was  subsequently  , and  up- 
on the  sifrne  day  arrested  upon  a demand  against  him,  up- 
on which  judgment  was  obtained,  and  he  confined  within 
the  gaol  of  the  county  of  Ontario;  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  of  September,  certain  persons 'who- had  been  pre- 
■\  iously  engaged  in  procuring  the  seizure  of  Morgan  at 
Batavia,  and  in  his  subsequent  removal  to  and  confine- 
ment at  Canandaigua,  discharged  the  debt  for  which  he 
had  been  committed,  and  caused  him  to  be  liberated  from 
prison;  That  on  leaving  the  prison,  the  said  Morgan  was 
violently  seized,  and  against  his  consent  forced  into  a ear- 
ilage  which  was  rapidly  driven  from  said  village  of  Ca- 
nandaigua, since  which  time  no  certain  information  has 
been  obtained  concerning  him,  and  that  with  this"depriva- 
tion  of  liberty  are  connected  many  circumstances  which 
create  a belief  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  life.  The 
foregoing  averments  are  embraced  in  all  the  petitions  be- 
fore the  committee. 

A portion  of  the  petitions  further  represent  that  said 
Morgan  was  conveyed  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  they 
allege  that  lie  was  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
September  la:  t;  and  they  all  join  in  the  belief  that  the  ccn- 
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spiracy  against  this  citizen  was  extended  through  several 
of  the’  western  counties,  and  was  the  result  of  a previous- 
ly concerted  plan. 

' Under  these  circumstances  the  petitioners  represent 
that  the  courts  of  a single  county  are  inadequate  to  the 
emergency,  and  ask  the  interposition  of  legislative  autho- 
rity, to  procure  a full  developement  of  a plot  so  base  in  de- 
sign, sa  fearless  in  execution,  and  fraught  with  consequen- 
ces so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

Your  committee  have  delayed  their  report  with  the  ex- 
pectation tliat  the  promised  testimony  would  be  furnish- 
ed to  substantiate  the  charges  contained  in  the  petitions. 

Within  a few  days  several  affidavits  have  been  forward- 
ed to  your  committee,  none  of  which  reach  the  most  se- 
vere allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

From  the  testimony  adduced,  no  doubt  remains  in  re- 
lation to  the  unlawful  seizure  and  removal  of  Morgan,  for 
which  offence  several  persons  were  arrested,  and  having 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictments  found  against  them,  are 
now  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  the  gaol  of  the 
county  of  Ontario. 

The  situation  of  this  unfortunate  man  after  leaving  Ca- 
nandaigua, so  far  as  legal  proof  has  been  furnished,  is  still 
left  to  conjecture;  but  by  the  affidavits  presented,  many 
circumstances  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  allegation 
that  he  was  taken  to  Niagara,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  sub  sequent  fate. 

The  strongest  proof  in  support  of  this  position  is  to 
be  found  in  the  affidavit  of  Paul  JWoshier , which,  though 
resting  principally  upon  information  derived  from  others, 
when  not  under  oath,  carries  to  the  minds  of  your  com- 
mittee a belief  of  its  general  correctness.  This  affidavit 
is  partially  corroborated  by  the  certificate  of  A.  G.  Hin- 
man,  ajustiee  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Niagara,  set- 
ting forth  the  proceedings  had  before  him  against  one  Eli 
Bruce,  of  said  county.  An  affidavit  of  David  JMaxivell, 
is  also  presented,  which  may  he  considered  as  having  a 
collateral  bearing  upon  this  point,  touching  the  probabili- 
ty of  Morgan’s  removal  towards  the  Niagara  river. 

An  attested  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  one  William  Terry, 
of  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  has  been  presented  to  your 
committee;  much  as  this  deposition  may  he  calculated  to 
create  the  dreadful  belief  that  the  life  ot  Morgan  was  tak- 
en at  Fort  Niagara,  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  top 
undefined  in  their  character,  to  warrant  your  committee 
in  acting  on  them:  The  names  of  his  informants  are  not 
given,  and  it  -would  seem  by  the  affidavit,  that  his  informa- 
tion was  principally  derived  from  residents  ot  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  judicial  autho- 
rities, and  of  any  power  tliat  our  government  could  cre- 
ate. 

Much  animadversion  has  been  had  upon  the  statements 
made  by  said  Terry,  and  as  some  public  journals  have 
pronounced  him  unworthy  of  belief,  the  committee  feel 
it  due  to  him,  and  to  those  who  procured  his  testimony, 
to  state  that  certificates  have  been  furnished  on  this  sub- 
ject which  satisfy  them  that  the  imputations  cast  upon  the 
character  of  that  gentleman  w ere  unjust..  Your  com- 
mittee have  now'  given  a concise  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  testimony  presented  w hich  they  consider  of  a charac- 
ter sufficiently  definite  to  bear  upon  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  petitions.  It  is  also  shown  to  your  commit- 
tee, by  the  affidavit  of  the  wife  of  Morgan,  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  his  fate  other  than  what  is  known  generally, 
and  that  she  has  not  seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  since 
the  said  1 1th  of  September. 

The  committee  also  present  to  the  house  many  other 
affidavits  in  relation  to  this  subject;  but  they  are  of  a de- 
scription so  vague,  often  resting  upon  slight  circumstances, 
and  in  some  cases  -without  giving  even  the  names  of  those 
suspected;  that  however  unpleasant  may  be  the  impressions 
made  by  them  upon  the  minds  of  your  committee,  indivi- 
dually, they  are  not  of  character  which  in  their  opinion 
would  justify  a statement  of  their  contents  in  a report  to 
this  house. 

After  a full  examination  of  this  subject,  your  committee 
have  found  themselves  surrounded  by  embarrassment  up- 
on every  side. 

They  have  endeavored  to  devise  a tribunal  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  transaction  which  could  have  a juris- 
diction co-extcnsive  with  the  section  of  country  through 
w hich  this  conspiracy  is  charged  to  have  extended;  which 
would  possess  [power  to  force  the  ^tendance  of  witness- 


es from  every  part  of  that  country,  with  right  to  imprison 
those  who  should  refuse  to  answer  questions  legally  pro- 
posed; w-hich  would  secure  the  arrest  and  detention  for 
trial  of  those  against  whom  proof  should  be  made,  and  yet 
which  should  not  infringe  upon  those  chartered  privileges 
that  secure  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  trial  bv  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  privileges  to 
which  a free  people  should  cling  as  to  the  last  rock  of  their 
political  safety. 

Upon  the  deepest  reflection,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  such  a tribunal,  while  it  would  be  doubtful 
in  principle  and  dangerous  in  precedent,  could  not  materi- 
ally add  to  the  powers  vested  in  our  existing  eourts. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  such  glaring  crime,  to  surren- 
der to  the  injured  and  insulted  laws  of  otir  country,  their 
so  w anton  violators;  to  protect  our  people  in  the  enjoyment 
“of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;”  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen,  and  particularly  of  those  to  wdiom  are  de- 
legated the  power  ot  acting  for  the  general  weal.  Yet  in 
doing  so,  we  should  not  forget,  that  while  we  acknowledge 
no  privileged  orders  in  our  community,  our  free  institu- 
tions are  secured  equally  to  all.  Let  those  w ho  trample 
upon  their  country’s  laws,  answer  at  the  bar  of  that  coun- 
try for  their  offence;  but  the  moral  sense  of  the  communi- 
ty should  not  be  weakened  by  oonfounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty. 

Aware  that  this  transaction  has  called  forth  the  deep 
and  merited  indignation  of  a people  jealous  in  the  protec- 
tion of  those  liberties  so  dearly  bought,  and  that  are  so 
firmly  guarded  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, as  sacred  in  the  humble  citizen  as  in  those  clothed 
with  the  highest  powers  that  freemen  can  bestow,  your 
committee  have  anxiously  endeavored  to  recommend  such 
means  as  in  their  view  would  most  conduce  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  those  who  have  been  actors  in  a scene 
which  we  hope  is  and  will  remain  unparalleled  in  the  his 
tory  of  our  country.  1 

They  therefore  introduce  the  following  resolutions. 

\V  hercas  it  appears  that  one  W illiam  Morgan,  a citizen 
of  thi%  state,  w as  in  the  month  of  September  last,  forcibly 
and  unlawfully  taken  from  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  in 
the  county  of  Ontario,  since  w hich  period  all  attempts  to 
discover  the  late  ot  said  Morgan,  have  proved  unavailing 
Therefore: — 

Resolved,  if  the  honorable  the  senate  concur  herein. 
That  the  person  administering  the  government  of  this 
state  be  requested  to  issue  his  proclamation,  offering  a re- 
ward of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  discovery  of  the  said 
VI  illiam  Morgan,  if  living;  and  alike  sum  offive  thousand 
dollars  for  the  murderer  or  murderers  of  said  Morgan, 
if  dead,  to  be  paid  on  conviction. 

Resolved,  if  the  honorable  senate  concur  herein,  That 
a joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  be  appointed,  con* 
sisting  of  live  members,  two  to  be  taken  from  the  senate 
and  three  from  the  assembly,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
visit  the  several  counties  of  Ontario,  Monroe,  Livingston, 
Genessee,  Erie,  Niagara  and  Orleans,  or  such  of  them  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  with  full  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  abduetion,  detention  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  said  William  Morgan;  and  to  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  legislature;  that  such  other  and  fur- 
ther proceedings  may  be  adopted  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  liberty  and  safety  of  o"ur  citizens  may  require. 

The  above  report  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[\V  by  did  not  the  committee  recommend  that,  to  the 
proclamation  offered  for  the  disc overy  of  Morgan,  there 
should  be  attached  a minute  description  of  his  person? 
There  are  some  who  boldly  assert  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
cheat,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  effect  the  sale  of  a new  edi- 
tion of  an  old  book  on  masonry,  and  that  Morgan  is  real- 
ly alive,  because  that  he  was  abducted  bv  his  friends!  It  is 
positively  asserted  that  he  was  lately  in ’Boston,  and  that 
an  edition  of  the  book  put  out  in  his  name,  is  privately 
publishing  there  in  the  Spanish  language,  for  the  South 
American  market.  Why  the  necessity  of  privacy  in  a mat- 
ter ol  this  sort ? Howr  these  things  are,  we  know  not;  but, 
as  every  member  ot  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  so- 
ciety that  there  is  in  the  world,  (save  and  except  some 
unworthy  persons  who  may  be  directly  implicated  with 
Morgan,  one  side  or  the  other),  must  feel  an  interest  in 
the  discovery  of  truth,  to  punish  the  guilty  or  expose  the 
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fraudulent,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  affair  will 
yet  he  clearly  stated,  and  the  mystery  of  the  transaction 
dissolved.  ] 

THE  LOTTERY  LAW. 

legislature  of  JVew  York , April  6. 

The  governor  returned  the  bill  entitled  ‘ ''(in  act  to  re- 
gulate the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,”  with  his  objections  to 
its  becoming  a law  in  its  present  shape — as  follows: 

To  the  hon.  the  senate  and  house  of  assembly: 

Gentlemen — In  returning  the  bill  entitled  “an  act  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  ” with  objections  to  its 
becoming  a law  in  its  present  shape,  I cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  regret,  that  a due  regard  for  public  taith,  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  authoriz- 
ed lotteries,  compel  me  to  resort  to  this  step,  especially 
as  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill  are  salutary,  and  well 
calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of  existing  evils. 

The  establishment  of  lotteries,  although  dubious  in  the 
eye  of  morality,  and  certain  in  the  most  pernicious  results, 
has  been  practised  by  the  state  for  a long  period  of  time.  In 
1814,  a statute  was  passed  for  raising  in  this  way  about 
$300,000,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  colleges  and  li- 
terary and  scientific  institutions.  Great  delays  occurred 
in  the  execution  of  these  and  previous  grants:  Great  losses 
had  been  sustained  by  the  defaults  of  managers  and  con- 
tractors: the  state  was  constantly  exposed  to  heavy  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  adventure,  pro- 
duced by  the  insurance  of  tickets  during  the  long  draw- 
ings, was  attended  with  wide  spread  rum  in  the  communi- 
ty? To  put  down  as  far  as  practicable  these  increasing 
evils,  and  to  protect  the  state  from  further  losses  and  re- 
sponsibilities, an  act  was  passed  in  1822,  entitled  “an  act 
to  limit  the  continuance  of  lotteries;”  which  proposed  to 
the  several  institutions  interested  in  the  grants  of  1814,  to 
assume  conjointly,  or  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
assume,  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  said  lottery , 
and  to  receive  its  avails  in  lieu  of,  and  as  an  equivalent  for, 
the  several  specific  grants:  and  that  when  the  said  institu- 
tions should  consent,  in  writing,  to  this  provision,  ii  should 
be  lawful  for  them  to  assume  the  management  of  the  lot- 
teries, and  that  the  state  should  be  absolved  from  all  fur- 
ther payments  and  responsibilities.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  by  the  institutions,  and  managers  and  agents 
were  appointed,  who  have  introduced  a new  mode  of  con- 
ducting lotteries,  that  has  abolished  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  insurance  of  tickets,  the  most  prominent  evil  of 
the  former  system.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  institu- 
tions, or  their  agents,  have  violated  their  engagements  to 
-the  state  in  any  "respect;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  evils 
complained  of  originate  principally  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
in  illegal  lotteries. 

in  arriving  at  a just  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  this  bill,  it  is  proper  to  consider,  1st.  Whether  the 
statute  of  1822  is  a contract;  and  2nd,  whether,  if  a con- 
tract, it  is  violated  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
The  act  of  1822  is  a provisional  grant  to  take  effect  on 
the  occurrence  of  a certain  event,  and  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  institutions  it  became  absolute  and  executed,  and 
it  necessarily  implies  a stipulation,  not  to  re-assume  or 
lessen  the  value  of  the  thing  granted.  The  state,  in  fact, 
propose  a certain  arrangement  to  be  binding  on  its  being, 
assented  to  in  a prescribed  way  by  certain  corporations . 
The  signification  of  this  assent  was  a consummation  of 
the  contract.  Rut  the  statute  expressly  recognises  the 
Arrangement  as  a contract,  and  thereby  removes  all  doubts 
en  the  subject.  . , . _ 

By  this  contract  the  institutions  or  their  agents  ami 
managers,  were  invested  with  all  the  beneficial  interests 
springing  from  the  lottenes^authorized  by  the  act  of  1814, 
and  with  the  absolute  power  of  managing  these  lotteries, 
and  selling  the  tickets;  and  the  sum  of  40,000  dollars  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  in  consequence  of  a subse- 
quent grant.  . . „ , 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  appears  equally  clear  to  me, 
that  the'bill  is  a violation  of  the  contract  under  the  act 
of  1 822.  It  converts  an  absolute  right  to  vend  tickets  in- 
to a qualified  permission,  and  exacts  as  indispensable  re- 
cur sites  1st,  The  obtainment  of  a license  which  maybe 
Granted  or  refused.  2d,  The  payment  of  $500  dollars 
for  sueh  Ijcense  in  the  ..city  of  New  York;  and  3d,  A bond: 


with  two  approved  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $5000,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions. 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  rights  to  prohibit  sales  of 
shares  of  tickets,  it  is  probable  that  evasive  expedients 
may  be  adopted  if  this  bill  is  carried  into  effect,  and  there- 
by the  evils  of  lotteries  may  be  visited  upon  us  for  a long- 
er period,  than  would  occur  if  such  provision  were  not 
made. — This  prohibition  will  probably  produce  cheap 
tickets;  the  sums  raised  will  be  correspondently  reduced 
and  the  duration  of  the  system  consequently  extended. 
Again:  the  provision  complained  of,  would  impair  the 
credit  of  the  lotteries  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
managers,  and  would  probably  terminate  in  litigation  in 
the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country,  that  would  last  for 
many  years;  and  in  the  meantime  the  lotteries  failing  of 
the  stipulated  protection,  might  either  be  thrown  back  on 
the  institutions,  or  rendered  to  a great  degree  unproduc- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  managers.  And  thus,  not.  only 
would  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state  be  impeached,  and  its 
highest  character  for  integrity  sullied,  but  the  interests  of 
some  of  her  most  literary  establishments  seriously  affect- 
ed, and  the  evils  now  so  justly  complained  of,  would  be 
greatly  aggravated  and  most  injudiciously  prolonged. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Albany,  April  6,  1827. 

The  bill  and  objections  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
objections  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

House  of  representatives,  JHarch  7. 

Mr.  Harrison,  delivered  the  following 

Report:  That  being  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  charged,  have  given  the  sub- 
jects a consideration  in  some  measure  proportioned  to 
their  magnitude,  and  proceed  to  lay  before  the  house,  the 
result  of  their  investigations. 

The  financial  concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  at  all 
times  important  and  interesting;  are,  at  the  present,  more 
especially  so,  in  consequence  of  the  w ide  range  that  has 
been  lately  given  to  the  internal  improvement  of  thv 
state,  by  means  of  canals. 

The  committee,  as  far  as  time  and  the  means  of  infor- 
mation have  admitted,  will  present  a view  of  our  finances 
and  resources:  and  they  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  much 
is  due  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  last 
session  for  the  industry  and  ability,  in  the  extensive 
view  of  the  finances,  displayed  in  their  report.  It 
appears  by  the  annual  report  made  by  the  auditor 
general,  of  the  debts  and  credits  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  the  same  stood  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  last,  that 
the  debts,  up  to  that  date,  amounted  to  $2,457,915  44J. 

Of  this  amount,  there  is  due  on  loans  $2,140,000;  the  re- 
sidue is  composed  of  sums  appropriated  for  subscriptions 
to  turnpikes  and  bridge  stocks,  to  the  Union  canal,  col- 
leges, penitentiaries,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  ri- 
vers and  streams,  and  other  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ments. But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sum  of  $265,000 
of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  law's  of  the  last  session, 
had  not,  at  that  date,  been  received  into  the  treasury, 
leaving  the  whole  amount  of  debt,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  at  $2,192,915  44£. 

The  debts  on  loans,  are  $380,000,  due  May  1,  1835; 
$220,009,  due  January  1,  1839;  $150,000,  due  January 
1,  1849;  $930,000,  due  June  1,  1841;  $300,000,  due  De- 
cember 1,  1846;  $160,000  due  to  sundry  country  banks, 
in  May  1835-7;  or  redeemable  sooner,  at  the  option  of 
the  state;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,140,000  dollars. 

The  vested  capital  of  the  state  consists  of  bank  stock 
$3,108,700;  turnpike,'  stock,  $1,835,511  61 bridge 
and  other  stock,  $577,927  79;  amounting  together  to 
$4,522,134  40i. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during 
the  last  year,  were  $677,618  09^;  to  which  may  be  added 
$67,493  *14,  the  balance  in  the  treasury;  and  the  payments 
during  the  same  time,  amounted  to  $590,089  18;  leaving 
a balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th  of  November  last, 
of  155,022  05 1. 

From  a view  of  the  finances  for  the  last  five  years,  it  . 
appears  that  the  permanent  sources  of  revenue  exhibit  an  J 
average  improvement  during  that  period,  and  more  ’ 
particularly  so  during  the  last  year.  The  l'eceipts  deriv- 
able from  lands  will  produce  an  increase  for  several  suc- 
' eeedipg  years,  should  not  t]ie  act  o.f  the  last  session  fqr 
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fhe  collection  of  the  monies  due  thereon,  be  suspended 
but  the  collections  be  enforced. 

Those  derivable  from  auction  duties  show  an  increase 
ot  $32,949  39,  produced  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  sales  at  auction.  The.  remaining 
sources  may  be  safely  estimated  to  yield  the  like  amounts 
as  the  past  year. 

The  estimated  receipts,  into  the  treasury,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  including  the  balance  of  loans  yet  to  be  receiv- 
ed, and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember last,  will  amount  to  $856,522  00,  'and  the  esti- 
mated expenses  during  the  same  time,  including  the  inte- 
rest on  loans  heretofore  contracted  for,  M ill  amount  to 
$742,529  00,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$113,993  00,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1827.  ’ 

The  committee  procetft  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
present  and  probable  receipts,  together  with  the  balance 
of  the  loan  of  160,000  dollars,  which  is  65,000  dollars  yet 
to  be  received,  and  the  large  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  of  November  last,  will  defray  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  meet  the  appropriations  heretofore 
made,  as  they  may  be  called  for;  these,  of  course,  will 
he  lessened  by  occasional  payments,  and  in  a feAv  years 
finally  discharged  and  also  the  appropriations  made  there 
out  to  the  internal  improvement  fund.  Should  there  be 
a disposition  in  'the  present  and' immediately  succeedin 
legislatures  to  limit  the  appropriations  of  money  to  local, 
objects  within  due  bounds,  having  an  eye  at  the  same 
time,  to  an  economical  expenditure  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  government:  and  should  a result  be  produced 
that  the  ordinary  sources  of  income  exceed  the  ordinary 
expenses, [independent  of  any  connection  with  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund),  it  would  be  highly  gratifying,  and 
the  excess  might  be  applifed  towards"  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  heretofore  contracted,  by  the  operations  of  a sinking 
fund.  ’ ' 

The  debt  of  300,000  dollars. already  contracted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  the  aug- 
mentation there 6f  that  will  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
by  pursuing  the  policy  recommended  by  the  canal  com- 
missioners in  their  late  report  to  the  legislature,  may  be 
very  properly  considered  as  a separated  debt  to  be  finally 
liquidated  by  the  receipt  of  tolls  from  the  canals,  sales  of 
water  rights,  and  such  monies  as  are  or  may  be  pledged 
to,  and  invested  in  the  internal  improvement  fund. 

By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  said  fund, 
made  to  this  house  on  the  13th  of  last  month,  under  the 
act  of  the  first  of  April  last  constituting  the  said  fund,  it 
appears  that  the  sum  of  $160,000  of  the  loan  of  $300,000 
far  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  had  been 
applied  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners  up  to  the  first  of  February  last,  and  that 
there  remains  to  be  applied  $140,000,  and  that  there  had 
been  received  into  said  fund  $30,000  of  the  receipts  of 
auction  duties,  $2,250,  dividends  on  bridge  stock  owned 
by  the  state,  $256  38,  an  escheat,  out  of  which  sums  had 
been  paid  the  interest  on  $160,000,  amounting  to 
$2,399  23,  leaving  a balance  of  $30,107  15,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  said  fund  on  the  1st  of  February  last;  and  35,000 
dollars,  of  the  receipts  of  the  duties  on  sales  at  auction 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  said  fund,  which,  together 
with  the  30,000  dollars  of  the  said  receipts,  appropriated 
to  the  said  fund,  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  making 
65,000  dollars,  will  meet  the  interest  on  the  whole 
amount  of  loans  obtained  and  proposed  to  be  obtained, 
and  applicable  to  the  said  fund  for  the  current  year. 

This  may  be  done  without  injuriously  affecting  the  ope- 
rations of  the  treasury,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates  as  al- 
ready stated,  w ill  sufficiently  warrant  it. 

'file  board  of  canal  commissioners  have  in  their  late 
report,  proposed  an  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
and  estimated,  the  Avhole  cost  of  the  contemplated 
works  at  5,000,00(3  dollars,  and  have  recommended  that 
1,000,090  be  appropriated  at  this  time  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object. 

The  committee  on  iidand  navigation  and  internal  im- 
provement, after  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject,  have 
presented  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  by  a bill, 
based  upon  the  report  of  tiie  canal  commissioners,  and 
embracing  two  additional  objects,  Avhich  Avill  require  for 
the  current  year  an  additional  sum  of  200,000  dollars, 
making  1,200,000  to  meet  the  expenditures  consequent 
thej-eon. 


In  order  to  meet  these  objects,  should  they  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  the  committee  propose. 

First,  that  the  state  avail  itself,  at  this  time,  of  the  right 
reserved  by  the  state,  to  subscribe  for  tAvelve  hundred 
and  fitly  of  the  reserved  shares  of  the  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  par,  as  provided-for  by  the  act  of  the  1 4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  continuing  the  charter  of  the  said  bank. 

By  a subscription,  with  a view  to  a sale  of  the  stock,  the 
state  may  realize  about  110,000  dollars,  and  in  order  to 
insure  that  result,  the  committee  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  on  the  files  of  the  house,  for  a further  con- 
tinuance of  the  charter  of  the  said  bank.  This  com\se, 
it  is  presumed,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  advanced  price  on  the  stock.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  bill  to  borrow  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  $400,000, 
on  a negotiable  stock  for  that  amount,  at  an  interest  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum,  redeemable  in  1853,  at  a 
premium  of  $3  621  for  every  one  hundred  dollars  of 
stock,  by  which  measure  the  price  of  the  stock  will  be 
prevented  from  depression,  and  the  bank  will  be  enabled 
to  continue  to  make  dividends  at  six  per  cent,  and  will 
moreover  promote  the  mutual  interest  of  the  state  and 
the  bank,  which  are  so  intimately  blended  that  any  mea- 
sure that  will  benefit  the  one  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the 
other.  , 

By  this  transaction  the  state  will  obtain  a loan  of 
50u,000  dollars  at  a premium  amounting  to  18,000  dollars, 
which,  with  the  present  advanced  price  of  the  stock,  will 
produce  a total  gain  of  about  128,000  dollars;  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  state  will  possess  the  advantage  of 
a further  subscription  of  1,250  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
said  bank,  at  par,  sixteen  years  before  the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  Avhich  may,  in  all  probability,  be  then  sold 
at  an  advance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  thus 
securing  at  ten  years  from  this  date,  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, a sum  of  115,000  dollars. 

Should  it  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  sell  the  stock 
noAv  proposed  to  be  subscribed  for,  it  aviII  yield  six  per 
centum  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  and  will 
produce  a gain  of  one  per  cent,  (exclusive  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  premium  of  18,000  dollars),  making  5,000 
dollars  per  annum. 

Secondly.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  an  additional  500,000 
dollars,  on  loan,  on  negotiable  certificates  of  stock,  re- 
deemable after  the  expiration  of  twenty-three  years;  the 
money  to  be  obtained  as  it  may  be  wanted. 

Thirdly.  It  is  proposed  to  tax  lottery  brokers  and  ven- 
ders of  lottery  tickets;  and  the  committee  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  on  the  files  of  the  house  for  that 
purpose,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  annually 

20,000  dollars. 

It  is  proposed  to  vest  in  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  for  the  current  year,  the  following  sums,  viz. 

Loan  from  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  to  pur- 
chase stock,  $500,000 

A further  loan  of  500,000 

Advance  of  sale  on  the  bank  stock,  110‘,000 

Premiums  on  loans,  estimated  at  36,000 

Auction  duties,  pledged,  and  proposed  to  be 

pledged,  thereto,  65,000 

Bridge  and  turnpike  dividends,  already  vested 

therein,  estimated  at  15,000 

Tax  on  lottery  brokers,  estimated  at  20,000 

Balance  of  the  fund,  $30,107  15  and  140,000 
dollars  of  loan  yet  to  be  received,  already 
invested  therein. 


170,107  15 

Amounting  to  $1,416,107  15 

Which  amount,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  that  will  be  made  on  the  said 
fund,  for  tlie  current  year,  viz:  for  interest  on  the  whole 
amount  of  loans  authorized,  and  for  loans  proposed  to 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  sums  that  will  be  required,  to- 
wards  the  prosecution  of  that  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  already  commenced;  and  also  such  sums  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  witii  the  other  objects  proposed  by  the  committee 
on  inland  navigation  and  internal  improvements. 

The  other  items  of  revenue  already  vested  in  the  said 
fund,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  given,  viz:  escheats  and 
the  tax:  on  collateral  inheritance's,  may  be  considered  held 
in  reserve,  and  as  such  as  may  have  a tendency  to  diminish 
1 the  amounts  of  future  loans  that  may  be  found  necessary 
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to  resort  to,  for  the  turtlier  prosecution  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvement. 

A number  of  petitions  having  been  presented  praying 

for  the  repeal  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session,  “re- 
lating to  collateral  inheritances,”  the  committee  will 
.make  a further  report  in  a tew  -days,  embracing  that  sub- 

j ect«  . V 

The  committee  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  what  may 
be  derivable  from  tavern  licences,  as  contemplated  oy 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  on  the  files  of  the  house, 
reported  by  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  increase  oi 
revenue,  over  what  is  now  obtained,  would  be  realized. 
An  important  feature  in  the  bill  is,  the  graduating  so  that 
each  may  pay,  in  some  measure,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
comes of  their  respective  establishments. 

The  committee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  bv  the 
governor,  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  ox  die 
session, relative  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  common- 
wealth; they  are  such  as  a prudential  regard  lor  the  pub-, 
lie  welfare  dictates,  and  the  committee  have  borne  them 
in  mind  in  their  investigations. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  message  relating  to 
the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.,  in  amounts  suitable  for 
individual  competition,  they  are  unable  to  determine  on 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  will  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  a future  legislature. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  future 
objects  of  revenue  at  this  time,  as  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  there  are  resources  yet  untouched  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to  when  occasion  may  require,  without  being  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  which  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a future  legislature,  should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary to  call  them  forth. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Executive  department  cf  Alabama, 

1 Tuscaloosa,  Sept,  5th,  1826.  3 

The  president  and  directors  of 

the  bank  of  the  halted  States. 

Gextlewev:  We  have  seen  announced  in  the  public 
papers,  and  have  derived  knowledge  from  other  sources, 
that  preparatory  measures  are  contemplated,  or  are  al- 
ready in  progress,  for  the  establishment  of  a branen  oi  me 
bank  of  the  linked  States  at  the  city  cf  Mobile.  It  is  al- 
so reported  here  that  solicitations  were  made  by  a portion 
of  the  citizens  of  this  state,  for  the  establishment  01  such 
a branch  at  that  place.  If  this  report  be  true,  those  who 
made  foe  solicitation  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  re- 
gard the  views  of  public  and  private  interest  which,  at  least 
for  foe  present,  govern  very  many  ot  their  follow  citizens. 

We  have  experienced,  and  have  labored  to  remedy,  the 
evils  of  a deficient  and  depreciated  currency.  The  coun- 
cils of-  the  state  have  deeply  meditated  for  several  years, 
indeed  from  the  commencement  of  our  state  institutions, 
that  policy  most  likely  to  prevent  foe  continuance  or  re- 
currence of  such  evils,  and  have  put  all  their  resources  in- 
to reouisition  to  secure  their  object,  and  at  the  same  time, 
advance  other  important  interests  by  foe  collateral  opera- 
tion of  their  measures.  We  have  now  passeu  the  dimcult 
threshhold  of  incipient  systems,  are  satisned  w itb  the  pre- 
sent development,  and  entertain  happy  presages  oi  our  fu- 
ture course  and  ultimate  success.  W e have  established  a 
state  hank,  purely  a public  institution,  into  which  no  pri- 
vate interest  is  admitted,  and  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to 
subserve  directly,  the  common  interest  of  the  bony  politic. 
Into  this  institution  we  have  thrown  the  present  disposa- 
ble portion  of  our  public  resources,  with  the  double  view 
of  giving  to  them  the  greatest  safety  and  improvement, 
and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time,  the  collateral  benefit  ot  a 
sound  currency  and  a quantity  ot  circulating  medium  such 
ns  ouv  commerce  and  exchanges  may  require.  7 lus,  tor 
the  present,  is  a sufficient  detail  of  foe  objects  of  foe  state 
bank,  from  which  foe  people  have  cherished,  we  hope 
with  good  reason,  the  expectation  of  many  important  ad- 
vantages. There  are  also  two  private  banks  in  foe  state 
which  have  done  good  business,  and  in.  which  there  is  much 
authorized  capital  yet  to  be  subscribed  for.  But  how  shall 
we  be  able  speedily  to  accumulate  private  disposable  capi- 
tal, who  pay  into  foe  loan  offices  of  the  United  State  s near- 
ly foe  entire  amount  of  our  annual  income.  Hence  one 
instance  of  the  present  necessity  of  giving  foot  d.rcejea  t° 


public  capital  and  preserving  with  wise  and  jealous  cau- 
tion its  safe,  as  well  as  profitable  investment.  And  under 
these  views  of  tilings  it  would  be  reasonable  to  inquire 
how  the  public  institutions  of  the  state  would  be  able  to 
act  on  an  equal  footing  with  your  institutions,  into  whose 
vaults  their  money,  as  well  as  the  revenue  arising  to  foe 
confederation  from  us,  will  be  required  to  be  paid?  You 
will  not  receive  our  funds  alone  in  the  usual  channels  of 
commerce,  for  on  foe  contrary,  every  dollar  which  can  be 
spared,  will  go  to  you  as  the  drain  in  which  our  mouey 
must,  for  some  time,  continue  to  flow.  We  are  therefore 
afraid  of  the  bank  of  foe  United  States,  only  because  it.  is 
impossible  for  the  present  to  transact  business  with  it  on 
a proper  footing.  With  us  it  is  al.so  a matter  of  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  I trust  it  will  form  an  appeal  to  the 
generous  and  public  sentimejit^ofyour  body, that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  our  people,  in  the  time  of  any 
incidental  pressure,  difficulty  or  distress,  even  to  an  ex- 
tent which  foe  proper  safety  of  our  funds  would  otherwise 
warrant,  for  we  shall  have  to  guard  against  the  possible 
operations  of  an  institution,  which,  however  generous  and 
liberal  in  its  ordinary  transactions,  will  have  noindentity  o£ 
interest  with  ours.  However  much  I should  be  inclined 
myself  to  have  great  confidence  in  foe  liberality  of  foe 
transactions  of  the  bank  of  foe  United  States,  I should 
not  be  content  that  foe  institution  of  the  state  and  the 
common  property  of  its  people,  should  enjoy  from  any 
corporation,  however  respectable  and  unimpeached,  on- 
ly a permissive  and  dependent  existence.  This  institution 
is  different  in  its  nature  and  in  its  objects  from  banking  es- 
tablishments, as  it  is  identified  directly  with  the  general 
interest  of  foe  state,  and  more  imperiously  demands  foe 
public  protection  than  any  other  general  interest.  To  af- 
fect this  institution  injuriously,  will  be  to  affect  fot  public 
and  private  interest  of  every  man  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 
It  has  become  a part  of  our  municipal  regulations,  and 
constitutes  a vital  principle  of  our  state  policy.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  state  provides  for  the  establishment  only 
of  a state  banking  institution,  which  is  to  be  solely  under 
foe  management  of  the  state  authorities.  This  is  evident- 
ly shewn  in  foe  views  of  policy  which  then  prevailed,  and 
which  obtained  foe  sanction  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
policy  is  now  binding  on  us  as  a constitutional  directory  oi 
our  conduct.  We  announced,  at  the  beginning,  foe  in- 
tention to  depend  011  our  own  public  efforts  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  shall  we  not  be  allowed  to  make  a fair  experi- 
ment of  policy  so  early  cherished,  and  rendered  impera- 
tive on  us  by  constitutional  provisions.  The  bank  of  the 
United  States  may  operate  w ith  all  its  immense  force,  in 
that  ample  field  w hich  would  be  more  than  voluntarily 
conceded  to  it,  without  disturbing  the  policy  or  exciting 
the  fears  of  any  state  which  may  have  made  peculiar 
arrangements  for  itself.  Such  a liberal  course  would 
consist  w ith  the  interest  as  well  the  magnanimity  of  foe 
hank  of  foe  United  States.  On  the  wide  theatre  of  conced- 
ed and  solicited  operation,  ample  and  beneficial  employ- 
ment will  be  given  to  all  its  resources.  This  state  does 
not  entertain  any  hostile  feelings  towards  the  bank  of  foe 
United  States,  but  on  foe  contrary  w ishes  it  the  most  am- 
ple range  of  legitimate  success.  Still  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  declare,  that  an  attempt  to  force  a branch  in  this  state, 
without  the  consent  or  wishes  of  foe  people,  would  be 
highly  obnoxious  to  them,  and  to  those  who  are  in  autho- 
rity under  them.  We  wish  to  make  a full  and  fair  expe- 
riment of  the  monied  policy  of  our  state,  which  has  arisen 
from  the  express  provisions  of  our  constitution.  The 
bank  of  foe  United  States  cannot  wish  to  interfere  with  a 
vital  principle  of  our  state  policy.  The  wishes  of  this 
state  have  not  been  correctly  announced  to  foe  bank  of 
the  U.  States,  and  I beg  leave  to  request  that  no  defini- 
tive measures  may  be  taken  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly ”of  tins  state.  This  liberality  cannot  fail 
to  place  the  conduct  of  the  bank  of  foe  United  States  in  a. 
! favorable  point  of  view.  I have  not  permitted  myself 
! otherwise  than  to  touch  in  the  most  general  manner,  on 
the  subject  of  the  letter,  which  I regard  as  my  public  du- 
ty to  write  to  you.  I should  be  glad.to  receive  as  early 
an  answer  to  this  communication  as  foe  convenience  of 
the  board  may  admit.  You  w ill  excuse  the  trouble  which 
this  may  give  you,  and  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect  and  consideration,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(signed,) 


JOHN  MURPHY. 
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Bank  of  the  United  States, 
October,  6tu,  182G. 

Hia  excellency  John  Murphy, 

governor  of  the  state  of  Alabama: 

Sir:  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  5th  ult.  -which  -w  as  duly  submitted  to  tbe  board  of  di- 
rectors. Thcv  have  instructed  me  to  inform  you  in  reply 
that  with  every  disposition  to  gratify  you  personally,  and 
with  entire  respect  for  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  they 
are  constrained  bv  a sense  of  duty,  to  decline  acceding  to 
vour  request  that  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  this 
hank  at  Mobile  should  be  suspended  until  the  meeting  of 
that  legislature. 

In  communicating  this  decision  I venture  to  add  a few 
words  explanatory  of  its  motives,  from  an  anxious  wish 
that  these  may  be  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated 
by  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you  in  the 
government  of  Alabama. 

For  some  time  past  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  requested  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  the 
bank  in  Alabama,  on  account  of  the  great  facilities  which 
it  would  afford  in  the  management  of  the  public  revenue. 

A similar  wish  has  been  expressed  by  a large  portion  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Mobile,  from  a belief  that 
it  would  promote  the  interests  of  that  growing  city.  A 
confidential  officer  was  therefore  sent  to  Mobile,  and  after 
receiving. bis  report,  the  measure  was  ultimately  adopted 
on  the  20th  of  June  last,  the  directors  and  officers  were 
appointed,  and  their  operations  will  commence  as  soon  as 
the  health  of  the  city  may  allow. 

In  deciding  on  a matter  so  exclusively  for  their  own 
consideration,  as  the  place  of  fixing  one  of  their  offices,  the 
board  of  directors  could  not  with  propriety  either  avoid  or 
share  with  others  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on 
them  alone.  Nor  can  they  now  perceive  any  advantage 
which  may  repay  the  great  inconvenience  of  suspending 
their  operations,’ in  order  to  await  the  meeting  of  a body 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  who,  though  entitled  personally 
to  the  most  respectful  consideration,  must  perceive  that 
this  subject  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  committed  to 
an  authority  altogether  distinct  from  that  assigned  to 
them,  and  who  are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
duties  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  others.  The  board 
of  directors,  however,  decline  this  postponement  with  the 
less  reluctance,  because  they  are  satisfied  tiiat  all  the 
purposes  designed  by  the  office  can  be  accomplished  not 
merely  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  citizens  or  the 
banks  of  Alabama,  but  with  obviou's  benefit  to  them  both. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  incidents  of  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  such  a city  as  Mobile,  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
of  the  products  which  eentre  there,  outgrows  the  local 
facilities  for  the  transportation  and  consumption  of  them. 
To  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community,  therefore, 
to  those  who  raise,  and  those  who  sell  the  produce  of 
Alabama,  tbe  introduction  of  new  pecuniary  resources, 
which,  give  a fresh  impulse  and  increased  accommoda- 
tion to  business,  which  enable  the  merchant  to  make 
larger  advances  to  the  planter — to  avoid  by  the  aid  of 
credit  the  hazard  of  an  immediate  sale  and  sacrifice  of  his 
cr0p — and  on  its  exportation  to  anticipate  at  once  its  pro- 
ceeds; these  are  operations  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  Their  value  in  the  present  instance  is  increase 
cd  bv  the  particular  kind  of  currency  by  which  they  are 
communicated.  On  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  not  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  Alabama  may  he  presumed  to  depend. 
In  the  sales  of  these  lands  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  distinctly  announced  its  preference  of  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  over  ali  other  modes  of 
payment  except  specie.  To  place,  as  is  now  proposed, 
within  reach  of  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  the  precise  spe- 
cies of  funds  most  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
can  scarcely  be  perverted  into  an  injury;  while  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  purposes  which  you  justly  consider  wor- 
thy of  the  long  and  anxious  meditation  of  the  government 
of  Alabama— the  remedy  for  a deficient  and  depreciated 
currency,  no  measure  would  probably  be  more  efficient 
than  the  co-operation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
gradual  infusion  of  whose  notes  into  the  circulation  of  the 
state  would  supersede  that  doubtful  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency, which,  wlienevcr  it  prevails,  is  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  taxes  on  industry  Nor  will  its  influence  on 


the  state  banks  themselves  be,  it  is  presumed,  less  bene^ 
ficial.  It  is,  I hope,  superfluous  to  say  that  towards  the 
local  institutions,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  utterly 
incapable  of  any  sentiment  of  ungenerous  rivalry.  It  be- 
lieves on  the  contrary  that  their  prosperity  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  own — that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
exertions  of  all,  and  that  while  their  competition  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  community,  their  mutual  control  is  useful  to 
themselves.  Far,  therefore,  from  seeking  to  injure  them, 
the  uniform  policy  of  the  bank  is,  to  sustain  the  solvent 
state  institutions.  All  that  it  has  either  the  right  or  the 
disposition  to  require  of  them  is,  that  when  in  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  for,  tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  other  payments,  the  notes  of  state  banks  are  receiv- 
ed, they  should  occasionally  settle  for  them,  and  this  not 
suddenly  or  oppressively,  but  at  proper  intervals  and  in 
proper  funds.  Of  this  no  solvent  institution  should  com- 
plain, since  it  is  the  very  condition  of  its  existence.  But 
if  any  bank  should  so  mismanage  its  affairs  as  to  be  unable 
to  meet  its  engagements,  the  continued  issues  of  its  notes 
would  he  injurious  to  the  community,  for  whose  benefit 
alone  all  banks  are  instituted.  In  such  an  event,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  would  deem, 
themselves  faithless  to  their  great  duty  to  the  country, 
the  preservation  of  a sound  currency,  if  they  did  not  con- 
trol an  institution  thus  insolvent  and  mischievous.  And 
this  duty  they  would  endeavor  to  perform  with  great  gen- 
tleness and  great  forbearance,  but  with  great  decision. 
They  will  not  be  so  unjust  to  the  banks  of  Alabama, 
whose  perfect  solvency  arid  judicious  management  they 
would  be  the  last  to  question,  as  to  anticipate  the  exercise 
of  any  such  duty  towards  them— nor  will  it  be  readily  be- 
lieved, that  while,  in  so  many  states  the  local  institutions 
are  prosperingby  the  side  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
those  of  Alabama  alone  are  unable  to  withstand  its  pre- 
sence. They  are,  on  the  contrary,  convinced,  that  the 
mere  introduction  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  by  furnishing  on  easy  terms  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing the  debts  from  the  state  banks  to  tbe  government  of 
the  United  States,  will  essentially  relieve  them. 

That  you,  sir,  in  executing  the  important  duty  assigned 
to  you  by  your  fellow  citizens,  should  feel  anxious  for  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  state,  is  only  a new  evidence  of 
the  zeal  in  their  service,  with  which  you  repay  their  con- 
fidence. I trust,  however,  you  will  perceive,  from  what 
I have  had  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  that  in  forming  an 
establishment  at  Mobile,  the  bank  is  actuated  by  no  "dis- 
position to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  others— that 
it  is  only  fidfilling  one  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
its  creation,  ami  that  these  purposes  will  be  attained  by 
means  which,  without  wounding  any  interest  of  the  state, 
will  tend  to  the  general  benefit  of  its  citizens. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  yours, 
(Signed)  Is'.  BIDDLE,  President 


FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

Debate  on  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  minister. — A 
private  petition,  praying  for  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain taxes,  having  been  called  up,  M.  Cassimir  Per~ 
Her  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  nearly  two 
months  bad  elapsed  since  the  chamber  had  been  con- 
vened, and  the  budget  had  not  yet  been  discussed. — 
He  observed  that  it  had  been  a plan  of  the  ministers  to 
render  the  discussion  of  the  budget  almost  impossible, 
by  introducing  it  at  the  very  close  of  the  session.  Hav- 
ing entered  at  some  length  into  the  merits  of  the  petition, 
and  commented  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  he 
said — 

“We  must  not  allow  ourselves  still  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  a pretended  prosperity,  merely  the  fictitious  result 
of  taxes  and  imposts,  which  do  not  belong  to  a time  of 
j reace,  and  wliicli  we,  nevertheless,  allow  to  remain. — 
And,  also,  we  may  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
posts upon  games  and  lotteries,  which  soil  our  budget,  we 
cannot,  and  I appeal  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  sup- 
ply all  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  * * 

I maintain  that,  for  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  it  is  time 
to  examine  to  the  bottom  our  financial  situation,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  power  in  modern  states,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  place  ourselves  in  a condition  to  sustain  with 
firmness  our  exterior  relations.  We  have  heard  serious 
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compla.nts  uttered  in  this  hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cussion <?f  the  address  to  the  throne.  We  cried  out 
against  the  weakness  of  our  ministry— we  reproached 
them  with  the  pusillanimity  of  their  policy,  which  had 
been  unable- to  maintain  the  dignity  of  France,  in  its  fo- 
reign relations.  It  is  for  us,  gentlemen,  to  manage  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  to  prevent  the  ministers  from 
consulting,  during  peace,  those  resources  which  consti- 
stu:  : our  power  in  war.  • 

It  is  this  false- financial  position,  which,  independent  of 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  reduces  us  to  the  condition 
of  holding  a character  with  foreign  states,  merely  uncer- 
tain and  vacillating.  In  this,  we  behold  the  secret  of  the 
humiliation  and  the  outrages  which  France  experiences 
every  day.  (Much  disapprobation  in  the  centre,  and  in- 
terruptions ) 

Yes.  genti  or  on,  exclaimed  the  orator,  and  these  humi- 
liations the  ministers  themselves  have  revealed  to  this  tri- 
bunal. They  are  forced  to  avow  to  us  here  that  other  powers 
contemn  their  counsels.  If  it  is  not  so,  why  do  we  see,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  Prussians  wrest  from  uSj-with  impu- 
nity, and  by  force  of  arms,  .the  villages  of  France,  and 
throw  into  prison  the  very  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
king?  (General  sensation:  whispering  in  the  centre.) 

Behold,  gentlemen,  (resumed  the  honorable  orator), 
the  reasons  why,  m the  heart  of  this  capital,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  throne,  we  have  seen  a foreign  ambassador 
refuse  to  give  to  our  marshals  the  titles  of  honor  and  of 
glory,  consecrated  by  the  charter,  and  gained  in  twenty- 
pitched  battles!”  (Great  commotion  in  the  assembly. ) 

J\T.  De  Villele,  who  was  alone  on  the  ministerial  seat, 
demanded  the  floor.  After  much  tumult — during  which 
M.  Roland  d’Erceville  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  make  him- 
self heard — Jtf.  De  Villele  ascended  the  tribune,  and  an- 
swered the  arguments  and  imputations  of  M.  Perrier,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  delay  of  the  discussion  upon  the 
budget. 

.FT.  Benjamin  Constant  followed,  and  maintained  the 
grounds  taken  by  M.  Perrier.  “The  multiplicity  of  laws 
which  overwhelm  the  chambers  this  session,  will  force  us 
to  go  over  the  budget  without  any  deliberate  discussion — 
a fact  which  is  so  much  the  more  deplorable,  as,  in  truth 
there  never  arose,  in  treating  of  the  finances,  questions  of 
a more  serious  or  more  painful  nature.  We  have  en- 
deavored— and  we  shall  do  so  again — to  see  whether  it  is 
proper  to  confide  the  funds  of  the  country  to  an  internal 
-administration,  who  follow  a course  destructive  of  our 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  all  our  guarantees;  and  we  shall 
demand,  "also,  why  our  foreign  policy  exposes  us  to  in- 
sults; which,  hitherto,  France  has  not  been  accustomed 
to' suffer.  For,  surely,  the  monarch  who  gave  the  first 
example  of  outrage  to  warriors  covered  with  glory, 
would  not  have  hazarded  the  controversy  of  the  titles 
which  his  son-in-law  bestowed  upon  them,  had  he  not 
counted  upon  the  weakness,  the  pusillanimity — perhaps  the 
connivance — of  our  ministers. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  continued  the  orator,  we  have  a right 
to  complain  when  the  labors  of  the  session  are  so  arrang- 
ed, as  to  keep  out  of  view  the  discussion  of  a law  which 
alone  counteracts  the  power  of  the  ministry,  and  which 
disposes  of  the  property  of  taxable  citizens,  and  of  the 
substance  of  the  people. 

* it  * * * * 

Why  do  we  continue  to  call  this  a war-tax,  which  we 
retain  in  time  of  peace?  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  tax  ■ 
able— (Murmurs  in  the  centre.)  Ye%  gentlemen,  it  cre- 
ates in  their  minds  each  year,  an  illusory  hope:  they  are 
persuaded  that  such  imposts  are  to  he  abolished.  At 
least,  we  oughtto  cull  things  by  their  real  names.  If  this 
impost  is  to  be  maintained,  it  should  be  made  a peace  tax, 
and  no  longer  mock  the  people  with  a freedom  which  they 
have  often  been  promised,  hut  the  absence  of  which  ena- 
racterizes,  at  the  present  day.  all  the  acts,  all  the  propo- 
sitions, all  the  measures  of  the  government  (Renewed 
murmurs  from  the  centre. ) 

I will  finish  with  one  word  upon  the  last  assertion  of  the 
president  of  the  council.  * * * When  a minister 

concludes,  because  the  product  of  imposts  upon  industry; 
increases,  that  those  imposts  are  not  onerous,  I would 
ask,  and  I would  press  it  upon  your  minds — do  not  the 
ministry  say  continually",  that  lunded  property  is  exorbi- 
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tantly  charged,  and  notwithstanding  the  impositions  by 
which  it  is  burthened,  the  duties  are  regularly  paid?  The 
payment  of  the  impost  proves  either  that  the  government 
lias  in  its  hands  the  power  to  compel  their  payment,  or 
that  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings,  are  dis- 
posed to  respeetthe  laws;  but  it  is,  by  no.  means,  a proof 
of  prosperity;  andlambold  to  say  that  the  word  prospe- 
rity is  painful  and  revolting  to  the  understanding,  at  a: 
moment  when  we  know  that  our  commerce  is  in  a state 
• of  increasing  distress;  that  through  the  fault  of  the  minis- 
try, industry  is  paralysed,  the  outlets  of  our  trade  sealed 
up,  and  all  those  who  have  entered  into  speculations,  both 
honorable  and  useful  to  France,  are  entangled  in  inextrica- 
ble embarrassments,  and  in  uncertainties  most  disastrous 
to  their  fortunes  and  to  the  interests  of  the  country'. 
(Denials  from  the  centre.  Several  voices — ‘ ‘It  is  true.  ”) 

Thus,  being  known  as  a. war  tax,  there  is  duplicity  in 
its  present  denomination — as  to  the  denial  of  the  titles 
of  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  it  has  occurred  through 
want  of  dignity,  weakness,  or  connivance.  As  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country — to  pronounce  that  word  in  the 
midst  of  genera!  suffering,  is  a gratuitous  and  cruel  deri- 
sion. ” (Great  agitation. ) 

The  minister  of 'finance,  ( Villele ),  reascended  the  tri- 
bune. (The  . cries  of  question,  question,  (aux  viox }, 
which  had  be'en  renewed,  were  instantly  hushed).  “The 
discussion  which  has  taken  place,  said  his  excellency, 
may  perhaps  be  productive  of  useful  results.  It  furnishes 
us  with  an  occasion  to  answer  the  inconsiderate  attacks 
which  have  been  directed  incessantly  against  us,  with- 
out any  plausible  motive,  and  supported  by  reason- 
ing evidently  false.  Perhaps,  also,  it  will  authorize  us 
to  retort  upon  our  adversaries  the  reproach  which  they 
have  cast  at  us,  in  accusing  us  of  a want  of  liberality.  ” 
(From the  centra — Ah!  Ah!). 

[He  here  defended  the  retention  of  the  impost  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  being  one  quarter  of  the  sum. 
yearly  raised,  to  apply  upon  the  payment  of  die  debt  con- 
tracted during  the  war,  for  which  it  was  first  imposed.^ 

“A  singular  digression,  continued  die  minister,  has 
brought  into  this  discussion,  a quesdon  upon  which  I am 
pleased  at  being  called  to  explain  myself  (Demonstra- 
tions of  attention.)  The  government  of  the  king  has 
been  reproaehecL  for  not  having  exacted  from  foreigners- 
the  recognition  of  tides  w hich  originated  under  another 
administration;  ( regime),  and  upon  that  subject  circum- 
stances have  been  recalled,  upon  which  all  discussion  is 
at  least  useless.  This  is  the  truth  of  die  matter  which 
has  aghated  the  tribunal.  Xo  power  has  any  right  to  ex- 
act from  -France,  diat  titles  sanctioned  by  the  charter, 
shall  be  taken  away  from  those  who  possess  them.  But 
neither  has  France  the  power  of  imposing  upon  a foreign- 
government  the  obligation  to  recognize  tides  and  qualifi- 
cations borrowed  from  localities,  which  no  longer  make  a 
part  of  our  territory;  for,  by  that  alone  could  those  titles, 
be  contested.”  (Several  voices  on  the  left — “and  by  the- 
treaties!” — Confused  exclamations,  and  a long  interrup- 
tion.) 

“I  repeat,  gentlemen,  resumed  31.  de  Villele,  m a 
louder  tone,  1 am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
explain  my  self  on  this  subject;  and  I repeat,  that  there  ex- 
ists no  power  to  exact  from  France  the  annulment  of  die 
tides  acquired  anterior  to  the  charter,  and  reserved  by  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  France  cannot  prescribe  to  any 
government  the  recognition  of  these  titles  and  qualifica- 
tions, since  they  attach  to  localities  subsequently  separated 
from  our  territory.  (Renewed  agitation.)  And  here, 
gentlemen,  rests  the  whole  quesdon. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  ambassador,  in  his  ho- 
tel, is  in  his  vwn  country  Elsewhere,  among  us,  he  is 
in  France.  (Xegative  murmurs,  and  interruption),  I 
think  1 have  stated  die  question  as  should  be.  The  prin- 
ciples which  I have  laid  down,  are  incontesdble.  They 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion 
lias  been  made.  They  will  answer  to  those  who  accuse 
the  government  of  having  concurred  in  acts  calculated  to 
impair  the  uational  honor  and  dignity.  The  w hole  affair 
has  occurred  w ithin  the  limits  of  acknow  ledged  rights; 
because,  I repeat,  if  it  is  an  exaction  which  no  foreign 
country  can  impose  on  France,  it  is  also  what  France 
cannot  impose  on  any  foreign  country.” 
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The  minister  then  defended  the  assertion  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
increasing. 

Gen.  Sebastiani  next  addressed  the  assembly.  He  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  bud- 
get with  Messrs.  Perrier  and  Constant.  In  relation  to 
the  titles  of  the  marshals,  he  said — *“I  hasten  to  arrive  at 
the  political  question:  and  I declare  that  I cannot  sup- 
press a painful  sensation,  which  I doubt  not  you,  gentle- 
men, also  partake  of  with  me.  What!  do  we  recognise 
in  an  ambassador  from  a foreign  court  the  injurious  right 
of  refusing  to  acknowledge,  while  within  our  walls,  mour 
verv  faces,  titles,  the  possession  of  which  has  been  so- 
lemnly guaranteed  to  us?  If  you  establish  a precedent 
like  this,  hereafter  the  Austrian  minister  may  refuse  you, 
the  verv  titles  which  you  hold  from  the  krng.  He  may 
arro^ate  to  himself  the  right  of  protesting  against  all  the 
acts  of  the  government;  ot  misconstruing  them,  and  set- 
ting them  at  defiance!— (Agitation  continually  increasmg 
— murmurs  in  the  centre. ) 

The  titles  which  the  power  in  question  has  dared  to  at- 
taint, m e adorned  with  an  immortal  fame,  to  which  the 
diarter  has  added  a new  lustre.  Those  titles  recall  to 
our  minds  the  days  of  our  glory.  (Violent  murmurs  in 
the  centre.)  I am  convinced  that  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor has  not  in  this  affair  acted  spontaneously;  That  he 
has  done  no  more  than  obey  an  imperative  order  of  the 
court  of  Vienna;  and  I declare  that  I find  great  difficulty 
in  comprehending  such  an  order,  emanating  from  a mo- 
narch, w'ho,  at  a former  epoch,  still  present  in  our  memo- 
ries, paid  so  much  deference,  or  rather,  let  me  say,  such 
a profound  respect,  to  the  titles  whishr'he  how  affects  to 
treat  with  contempt,  What  does  the  court  of  Vienna  wish? 
What  do  they  demand ? Do  they  hope  to  annul-  the 
past,  to  abrogate  the  history  of  the  present  age?  Do 
thev  think  that  they  can  make  the  world  forget  that 
France  has  twice  appeared  in  arms  under  the  w alls  of 
Vienna;  that  she  has  twrice  forced  the  gates  of  that  city; 
and  that  nothing  less  than  catastrophes  which  human 
judgment  could  not  foresee;  that  nothing  less  than  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  the  loss  of  our  liberty,  forced  us  to 
relinquish  our  fortunes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine? 
And  do  they  dream  that  they  may  insult  us?  They  should 
know  that  it  will  require  much  to  accustom  France  to  hu- 
miliation and  contempt!  Our  country  has  still  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  With  such  elements  of  power, 
the  government  of  the  country  can,  when  th,ey  are  dis- 
posed to  do  it,  cause  those  titles,  of  wffiich  the  nation  is 
so  proud,  to  be  respected.  But  of  whom  do  I ask  that 
manly,  fearless  attitude,  which  alone  can  protect  us  from 
outrage  ■ Of  those  who  have  allowed  our  frontiers  to  be 
ihsulted  with  impunity!  Of  those  who  have  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  troops  of  Prussia  the  population  of 
two  villages,  whose  only  crime  was  having  desired  to  re- 
main Frenchmen!  (Violent murmurs  in  the  centre.) — 
Those  foreigners  have  cast  into  the  prison  ol  Sarbrouk,  a 
mayor  w ho  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  an  invasion 
of  his  commune.  (Tumultuous  agitation,  which  nearly 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  orator. ) In  the  presence  of 
such  facts,  said  the  honorable  general  in  conclusion,  is  it 
astonishing  that  a foreign  ambassador  should  think  himself 
authorized  to  contemn  and  deny  those  titles  wffiich  recall 
our  triumphs!1”  (The  agitation  was  here  at  its  height, 
and  the  cries  of  question,  were  loud  and  long. ) 

Jll.  JWechin  followed  in  nearly  the  same  strain.  t:The 
ministers,”  said  he,  “has  deigned  to  leave  untouched 
those  who  are  decorated  with  the  titles  of  Wagram,  Es- 
ling,  Rivoii,  Moskwa,  Montebello  andEekmulh,  because 
it  is  said,  that  those  titles  recall  victories;  but  these  names 
designate  also  localities  wffiich  are  placed  in  divers  foreign 
states.  There  is  no  ground  for  preserving  these  titles, 
if  the  others  are  suppressed. 

Vain  efforts  of  a superb  resentment!  One  hundred 
triumphs  are  engraved  on  the  page  of  futurity,  and 
raised  so  high,  that  nothing  can  either  alter  or  efface  them 
from  the  memory  of  ages. 

The  names  forever  celebrated,  of  Massena,  Augereau, 
Soult,  Oudinot,  Bessieres,  Mortier,  Jourdan,  Killermann, 
Brune,  are  sufficiently  great  to  satisfy  the  most  exorbitant 
ride.  They  do  not  need  titles,  (sumo ms)  always  less 
rilliant  than  the  names  of  their  fathers,  w hich  they  have 


immortalized.  But  we  should  not  allow  to  wither  one 
leaf  of  the  wreath  of  glory  which  is  ours,  and  which 
makes  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  nation. 

The  president  of  the  council  pretends,  that  in  his  hotel, 
the  foreign  minister  is  upon  the  territory . of  the  power 
wffiich  he  represents.  Certainly  I did  not  expect  to  hear 
it  thus  made  out,  that  there  existed  an  Austrian  territory 
in  the  midst  of  Paris!  May  we  not  hereafter  bestow 
upon  it  the  right  of  the  asylum,  which  Rome  lias  estab- 
lished? What?  A minister  placed  in  the  rnidst  of  us 
upon  a few  square  feet  of  ground,  denationalized  because 
they  are  occupied  by  him — allowed  to  invite  to  his  hotel 
the  most  elevated  personages  in  France,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them  to  affronts!  Inconceivable  system!  Singular 
manner  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  nation!” 

J\l.  Hyde  JDe  JYeuville  next  addressed  the  deputies,  tp 
nearly  the  same  effect. 

Much  disturbance  then  took  place  in  the  chamber. 
Several  members  claimed  the  pai'ole,  w hen 
JVL.  Villele  ascended  the  tribune  and  replied  to  general 
Sebastiani. 

“It  is  unjustly  declared,  said  his  excellency,  that  the 
government  has  been  accused  of  looking  with  culpable 
indifference,  on  a violation  of  our  frontiers.  The  line 
of  demarcation  betw  een  the  tw  o countries  w-as  settled  by 
a treaty,  and  the  boundary  having  been  regularly  traced, 
the  two  villages  in  question  were  found  to  be  without 
the  limits  of  this  country,  and  comprised  within  the  do- 
minions of  Prussia.  The  government  has  been  occupied 
with  solicitude  in  an  endeavor,  by  an  amicable  transaction 
to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  pre-existing  treaty  in  such 
a manner  as  to  attach  to  the  kingdom  those  communes 
which  have  been  dismembered  from  it.  ” 

******  * 

In  answer  to  JM.  Jllechin , he  said: 

“Those  titles  wffiich  recall  battles  gained  by  the  arnfs 
of  France,  are  not  included  in  the  question  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  measures  of  the  Austrian  minister.  In  all 
times,  and  in  all  counfries,  those  are  incontestable,  and 
had  any  measure  been  taken  to  compromise  titles  of  that 
nature,  the  goverment  of  the  king  would  not  have  failed 
to  exact  complete  satisfaction.” 

General  Sebastiani  again  ascended  the  tribune  in  an- 
swer to  the  minister.  Much  dispute  arose  between  the 
general,  Messrs.  Villele , and  JWechin,  when  the  vote  was 
taken. 


AFFAIRS  OF  MEXICO. 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer. 

The  report  or  memorial  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry to  the  Mexican  congress,  is  an  interesting  document. 
It  is  accompanied  by  minute  tables,  which  show  that  the 
receipts  have  largely  augmented  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  revenue.  Its  progressive  increase  for  the  last  four 
years,  exclusive  of  the  foreign  loans,  appears  as  follows-; 
viz; 

For  1823 $5,409,722 

1824  8,452,828 

1825  13,164,644 

1826  14,159,349 

From  September  1, 1825,  to  June  30, 1826,  (10  months); 

the  receipts  amounted  to  13,848,257  dollars,  includmgthe 
foreign  loan,  2,458,559  dollars.  The  customs  in  the 
ports  yielded  6,414,383;  tobacoo,  1,316,127  dollars;  the 
states  contributed  1,368,452  dollars;  the  duties  of  Ave- 
ria,  529,850  dollars.  These  are  the  largest  items.  The 
expenditures,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
12,189,725  dollars,  leaving  a balancer  in  the  treasury,  or> 
the  30th  June,  1826,  of  1,658,532  dollars.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  war  department  were  6,955,078  dollars,  and 
the  navy  cost  900,253  dollars.  Of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment 3,673,043  dollars,  which  includes  a remittance  in 
March  last,  to  England,  of  283,800  dollars,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  on  the  loans.  Since  the  last  of  June, 
800,000  dollars  have  been  remitted  for  the  same  purpose. 
[We  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing  that  this  ap- 
pears to  us  a strange  financial  operation,  to  remit,  at  hea- 
vy costs  of  insurance,  freight,  kc.  whilst,  according  to  the 
secretary,  there  yet  remains  in  London,  a balance  of  the 
two  loans,  2,321,338,  which  could  be  applied,  without 
I cost , to  such  payments.} 
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The  secretary  furnishes  no  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year, 
from  July  1,  1826,  to  June  30,  1827;  but  for  the ’year 
ending  June  30,  1828,  he  estimates  the  net  revenue  at 

$13,667,637 

And  the  expenditures  of  depart- 
ment of  state,  $264,082 

Department  of  justice  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  226,098 

Treasury  department,  5,085,685 

Army  and  navy  departments,  es- 
timated at  ten  millions,  but  re- 
duced to  7,787,23i3 


alterations  being  made  in  the  machine  as  would  do  away 
the  possibility  of  such  occurrences. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  extols  highly  the^Zass  manu- 
factured at  a glass  house  at  Wellsburg,  at  the  extreme 
north-west  end  of  Virginia.  Four  decanters  of  the  best 
cut  materials,  are  described  as  very  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  solidity. 

Gold.  Several  new  veins  of  this  precious  metal  have 
been  discovered  in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  within  a 
short  time,  and  the  knowing  ones  say  they  are  rich.  So 
far,  says  the  Charlotte  Journal.  We  believe,  they  have 
$13  363  09S  furnished  a liberal  compensation  to  those  who  have  labor- 
5 5 ed  at  them;  and  one  company  has  obtained  600  dwts.  in 

the  space  of  three  weeks. 

Two  rattle  snakes  were  killed  on  Friday,  last  week, 
in  one  of  the  public  streets  in  Boston , measuring  4 feet  6 
inches  each,  one  4 and  the  other  8 years  old,  supposed 
to  have  escaped  from  a collection  which  had  been  exhibit- 
ed. 

The  following  advertisement  is  one  of  the  briefest  we 
ever  read.  It  is  copied  from  the  veni,  nidi , vici  of 
Ceaser.  “An  axe  found.  Call,  describe  and  receive  it 
J\'ews  to  sportsmen.  In  the  Universal  Geographical 
Grammer,  published  in  Edinburgh,  second  edition,  cor- 
rected by  J.  Tytler,  it  is  stated,  that  “wolves  are  scarce 
in  Canada,  but  they  afford  the  finest  furs  in  all  the  country, 
their  flesh  is  white  and  good  to  eat,  and  they  pursue  their 
prey  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees!’’ 

The  elegant  bridge  across  the  Kennebec,  river,. at  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  instant.  The  fire  made  its  appearance  in  the  middle 
and  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  Livingston  Journal,  printed  at  Geneseo,  N.  V. 

I states  that  col.  Frost  of  that  village,  while  cutting  and 
‘S  ; packing  the  pork  of  a hog,  discovered  a large  Jack-knife , 
a detailed  statement  in  the  first  part  of  his  memorial  of ; completely  enclosed  in  the  fesh  near  the  shoidder.  His 
the  organization  of  the  different  courts  of  the  republic,  i hogsbipmust  have  belonged  to  the  species  which  run  about 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice  during  the  last  year,  j roasted  and  spitted,  with  knives  and  forks  sticking  in 
In  the  second  part  of  his  report,  he  sets  out  w ith  quot-  j their  backs,  crying  out  to  every  hungry  passer  by,  come 
imr  the  third  article  of  the’federal  constitution,  declaring  j eat  ?ne!/ 

Sheep.  A destructive  malady  prevails  among  the 
town  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.  hundreds  have 
strangely;  considerable  pains  have  been 
tain  the  cause,  which  has  terminated  very  sa- 
tisfactorily. A kind  of  grub  worm  has  been  discovered 


Balance  ki  treasury,  June  30,  1828.  304,538 

From  September,  of  1825,  to  June,  1826,  (10  months), 
the  coinage  of  the  republic,  in  the  five  mints  of  Mexico, 
Guanajuato,  Tacatecas,  Guadalajara,  and  Durango,  was 
7,463,300  dollars. 

The  entire  coinage  of  Mexico  from  the  year  1733,  when 
the  mint  of  the  capital,  (which,  from  15S5  to  1732,  Avas  in 
charge  of  private  individuals,  Avho  left  no  records),  was 
conducted  on  account  of  the  government,  to  June  30, 1826, 
amounts  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions , six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eleven  dollars. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  Avar,  we  learn,  that 
the  army  of  Mexico  amounts  to58,S55  men,  of  which 
32,161  are  under  arms,  at  the  annual  cost  of  nine  millions, 
which  sum,  the  secretary  thinks,  may  be  so  reduced,  that  j 
the  army  and  navy  shall  cost  7,787,000  dollars,  Avithout  | 
diminishing  either  force. 

The  navy  consists  in  a ship  of  the  line,  a frigate,  two  j 
corvettes,  four  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  other  smaller 
vessels,  whose  estimated  expense  is  1,309,045  dollars. 
The  frigate,  two  brigs  and  a schooner,  are  at  sea,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Porter. 

The  secretary  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  give 


“that  the  catholic  apostolic  Roman  religion  shall  forever * 


cable  by  the  last  article  of  the  constitution 


To  the  congress  is  reserved  the  exclusive  pov  er  of  j in  the  head,  a little  abo\re  the  eye.  The  largest  we  un- 


giving instructions  to  conclude  concordats  Avith  the  pope. 
The  secretary  tells  us,  that  an  envoy,  despatched  for  this 
purpose,  in  May,  of  1825,  is  yet  wailing  at  Brussels  the 
instruction  of  congress. 

There  are  10  bishopricks  in  Mexico — of  Avhieh  7 are 
vacant.  There  are  1,194  parishes,  and  the  secular  clergy 
amounts  to  3,677 — of  these  only  1,240  are  engaged  in 
the  immediate  care  of  souls.  “A  very  small  number,” 


derstand,  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  as 
large  as  a pine  stem,  and  many  others  are  found  in  the 
same  sheep’s  head  some  but  little  smaller  and  others 
quite  small.  They  are  found  to  be  alive  after  the  sheep 
is  dead.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  They 
have  been  put  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  this  does  not 
kill  them. 

A large  gang  of  counterfeiters  has  been  disco\ered  in 


the  secretary  thinks,  “for  the  spiritual  administration  of  j Ncav  York.  Seven  Avere  arrested  and  brought  to  the  po- 
'the  eight  millions  of  faithful,  which  dwell  in  the  republic.”  I lice  office.  Ten  dollar  bills  of  the  bank  of  Newburgh 


There  are  five  orders  of  monks, Avho  have  150  con- 
vents, (76  are  in  the  state  of  Mexico),  and  are  in  number 
1,918  individuals,  whose  annual  income  exceeds  $600,000. 

There  are  57  convents  of  nuns,  Avith  1,931  individuals, 
whose  capital  amounts  to  $7,725,571,  producing  annu- 
ally $807,972 

ITEMS. 

A girl  in  a factory  in  Hollis,  Mass,  had  her  arm  literally  i 
torn  to  pieces,  by  getting  her  fingers  entangled  in  a raa-  I 
chine  denominated  a “picker.  ” — We  have  obser\ed  that  I 
several  accidents  of  a similar  kind  have  taken  place  with- 
in a few  years,  and  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such 


* “Forever”  is  a strange  word  to  use  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a country  supposed  to  exist  by  the  Avill  of  the  peo-  . 

pie.  The  property  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  the  j “un>  ai™  rcce:ve  wages, 
monks  and  the  nuns,  is  of  awful  amount — that  of  the  two  1 
latter, and  for  only  3,849  persons,  being  1,407,972  dollars  a 
year , and  more  than  equal  to  the  contributions  of  all  the 
states  to  the  general  government  of  the  whole. 

Ed.  Reg. 


Avere  found  in  their  possession. 

Greek  fimd.  The  contributions  made  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  Greek  fund,  amount  to  7,300  dollars. 

Doctor  Politz, a celebrated  German  political  economist, 
calculates  that  within  40  years,  113  constitutions  have 
been  adopted  and  published  in  Europe  and  America.  Of 
this  number  31  are  extinct,  and  82  are  maintained,  and 
secure  rights  more  or  less  extensive  to  a population  of 
more  than  100  millions  of  souls. 

The  rev.  Robert  Cox,  a minister,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  died  in  Suffolk  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
16th  ult.  In  his  Avill  he  made  provision  for  emancipating 
all  his  slaves — up  Avar  (Is  of  thirty,  and  for  giving  each  a 
handsome  sum  of  money.  He  had  offered  to  transport 
them  to  Africa  during  his  life;  but  they  chose  to  live  Avith 


A lamp  has  been  invented  in  England,  which  burns 
Avithout  a Avick  and  is  supplied  with  oil.  A capillary,  or 
very  small  tube,  is  supported  perpendicularly  in  the  oil, 
and,  on  being  lighted,  will  bum  with  perfect  regularity 
until  exhausted. 
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“Our  native  land. 55  When  te  refer  to  trues  long 
past,  and  recollect  the  violence  of  partied — how  that  by 
one  of  them  all  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  were  as  justi- 
fied, and  by  the  other  those  of  France  palliated,  extreme 
in  one  begetting  extreme  in  the  other,  though  it  is  now 
freely  admitted  that  we  were  grossly  w ronged  by  both, 
and  that  l.ke  pi’oceediags,  on  the  part  of  either,  will  never 
hereafter  be  submitted  to  by  the  American  people.  In 
considering  these  things, \the  following  beautiful  lines 
have  often  occurred  to  U* — 

“Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead,  - 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  laud? 

.And  we  are  led  most  earnestly  to  desire  that  party 
shall  never  again  raise  up  a f i ling  in  our  country  to  stand 
opposed  to  any  of  its  rights,  as  to  be  affected  by  the  acts 
of  foreigners.  We  shall  have  and,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that 
there  should  be,  diversities  of  opinion  on  questions  of  in- 
fernal policy,  or  as  to  preferences  of  persons — but  no 
.American  principle  should  be  given  up  on  that  account. 
We  wish  “peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship”  with 
all  nations,  without  “entangling  alliances”  with  any,  and 
will  demand  reciprocity  of  every  one.  We  will  not,  as 
it  was  reported  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Dutch  merchants 
at  Japan,  trample  upon  our  best  principles  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  nor  solicit  what  we  have  aright  to  possess. 
We  do  n t desire  to  impose  conditions  on  any  which  we 
ourselves  will  not  permit  to  bear  upon  ourselves,  nor  will 
we  allow'  others  to  impose  them  on  us. 

The  wool  bill.  This  hill  being  among" the  most  im- 
portant discussed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
chief  arguments  for  and  against  it.  by  publishing  four  of 
the  principal  speeches  delivered  concerning  it — two  on 
each  side- of  the  question.  Wc  naturally  begin  with  that 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill. 
It  is  peculiarly  valuable  because  of  its  statistical  state- 
ments, and  eminently'  shews  the  importance  of  the  home 
trade. 

The  Virginia  resolutions.  We  give  a history  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  late  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  on  certain  propositions,  as  to  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  general  government,  submitted  by  Air. 
Giles,  present  governor  of  that  state — not  because  they 
are  of  any  present  particular  interest  or  importance,  simi- 
lar resolutions  having  been  before  adopted  and  forgotten; 
but  for  the  reason  that  some  will  desire  to  have  such  a 
his  / ry,  and  many  may  be  curious  to  see  and  preserve  an 
account  of  the  proceedings. 

gdJ^The  original  resolutions  have  been  published  in 
the  “London  Morning  Chronicle,”  to  shew  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  southern  states  and  the  general  go- 
vernment are  approaching  fast  to  a “ crisis.  ” Bless  us— 
a “crisis!”  But  so  it  is,  that,  though  a lew  persons  may 
have  read  these  crisical  resolutions,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment preceding  a crisis , there  is  no  one  who  regards  them 
more  than  they  did  governor  Troup’s  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  to  “stand  by  their  arms.”  Or  that  of 
the  man  on  the  top  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  who  said.  ’ 
“Attention  the  universe — kingdoms,  by  the  right  wheel,  ‘ 
march!”  John  Hull  has  been  so  often  .deceived  by  the' 
queer  things  which  he  has  seen  in  our  country,  (growing 
out  of  the  freedom  of  our  institutions.),  that  lie.  ought  to1 
be  more  careful  m his  prophecies.  But  John  docs  net 
know  what  is^tlie  moral  power  'which  operates  in  tins 


British  cqnx  bill.  Under  its  own  proper  head, 
page  134,  wc  give  the  project  of  die  British  mi: listers  to 
permit  a possible.  consumption  of  foreign  bread  stuffs  by 
the  "British  peonle.  It  luugjis  at  “free  trade,”  and  is  a 
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mockery  of  reliia^rand  y<A,  perhaps,  is  more  liberal  than 
the  landholders  cat),  or  wrLL  admit  of — taxed  as  the  lands 
are!  When  the **mape-up,”  or  legal  price  of  wheat  shall 
he  sixty  shi-1  lingtsjn*. quarter,  or  so  much  as  $ 1 G7  cents 
per  bushel  for  the^Sjirage  of  all  England,  then  the  duty 
is  to  be  1 1.  per  qua^E*,  or  55A  cents  per  bushel.  When  to 
this  duty  is  added  me  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  commis- 
sion and  loss  in  quaiftity  wasted,  wheat  shipped  for  Bri- 
tish consumption  will  not  yield  profit,  Unless  purchased 
from  the  grow  ers  at  from  75  to  90  cents,  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  distance  and  the  facility'  of  transportation.  Nay, 
while  in  France,  almost  within  sight  of  England,  wheat 
shall  be  selling  at  90  cents,  the  British  people  will  be 
compelled  to  pay'  167  cents  for  it,  or  dispense  with  the 
consumption  of  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  60 s.  is  fixed 
as  the  regulating  price  per  quarter,  and  that  the  duty  is 
to  rise  or  fall  as  that  price  is  reduced  or  advanced.  Bread 
has  been  asked,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  people  a 
stone.  If  the  project  shall  be  adopted,  a barrel  of  Ame- 
rican Jlour  will  still  he  refused  in  exchange  for  tapes  and 
bobbins,  unless  offered  at  a price  far  below  that  which  our 
farmers  can  afford  to  raise  and  sell  their  wheat  for.  And 
this  is  “relieving  trade  of  its  shackles”  as  Mr.  Huskisson 
says:  so  is  the  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  admit 
American  ships  into  their  American  colonies,  on  the  same 
terms  that  we  are  w illing  to  admit  British  ships  from 
those  colonies  into  our  ports! 

Liberia.  We  have  good  news  from  this  colour, 
which  has  health,  peace  and  prosperity.  The  people  ,are 
industrious,  and  great  improvements  are  making.  They 
will  soon  be  as  comfortable  as  their  best  friends  could  hav& 
anticipated. 

V o yages  or  discovery.  Late  British  papers  have  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Accounts  are  said  to  have  been  received,  that  captain 
Franklin  had  accomplished  the  objects  to  his  overland 
expedition,  and  had  fallen  in  with  and  embarked  on  hoard 
his  majesty’s  ship  Blossom,  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  him  in  Behring’s  Straits.  It  is  added, 
that  some  of  the  party  who  were  with  him  had  retraced 
their  steps  by  their  original  route. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  major  Laing,  dated 
subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Timbuctoo;  but  byr  some 
oversight  the  particular  date  is  not  inserted.  The  state  of 
this  city,  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  much  sought  after  by 
Europeans,  together  with  the  rivers  and  the  country  ad- 
joining, will  soon  be  made  known,  and  by  a hand  fully  able 
for  the  work.  We  regret,  however,  to  learn  that,  instead 
of  proceeding  down  the  river  Niger  to  the  sea,  as  he  in- 
tended, major  Laing  intends  returning  home  by  the  way 
of  Tripoli. 

Tiie  lottery  system,  which,  for  some  years  past,  has 
galloped  over  the  discretion  of  the  people,  and  levied  an 
annual  tax  upon  them  not  much  short  of  all  that  is  requir- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  national  government,  seems  as  if 
it  had  destroyed  itself  by  its  own  excesses.  It  was 
high  time,  indeed,  that  it  was  checked;  and  it  seems  al- 
most. every  where  to  have  been  nearly  or  altogether  stop- 
ped, at  once.  Severe  laws  for  regulating  this  business 
hare  been  passed  in  several  of  the  states,  and  are  enforced. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburg 
theatrical  fund  dinner,  on  the  27th  February  last,  in  a 
short  speech  delivered' on  his  health  being  proposed  by' 
lord  Meadow-bank,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  en- 
tire and  sole  author  of  the  “Waverly  novels.” 

The  Greeks.  We  stated  some  time  since  that  the 
ladies  of  Baltimore  were  making  arrangements  for  get- 
ting up  a fair,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  contribut- 
ed for  the  pen-pose  of  alleviating  the  miseries  jbrnftescd 
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upon  the  women  and  diildren  of  Gj^ce,  during  the 
struggle  of  their  husbands  to  rid  themselves  of  the  shac- 
kles imposed  upon  them  by  the  haiul  of  ^ ruthless  barba- 
rian^  and  on  Monday  last  the  project  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  a manner  that  must  give  pleasure  to  every  sym- 
pathetic heart.  m * * 

The  splendid  saloon  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  was  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  on^he  tables  with  which 
it  was  lined,  were  to  he  found  every  variety  of  articles, 
prepared  bv  the  fairy-fingers  of  the  fair,  w hich  taste  or  in- 
genuity could  invent,  and  only^urpasfea  in  beauty  by  the 
ministering  spirits  at  the  shrine  of  charity  and  patriotism, 
whose  bright  smiles  wrere  a sufficient  incentive,  even  fo 
the  most  lake-warm  in  the  cause,  to  give,  and  freely  too, 
that  the  women  and  children  of  th£“land  of  story  and 
of  song,”  may  he  preserved  from  me  horrors  of  starva- 
tion. "The  throng  of  purchasers  w as  great,  and,  in  a few- 
hours,  the  tables  w ere  cleared  of  their  burthens.  The 
w hole  amount  of  receipts  was  upwards  of  1600  dollars — 
verily  the  doers  of  this  good  work  shall  have  their  reward. 

.3  card.  The  ladies  who  have  been  instrumental  in  | 
preparing  the  Greek  fair,  present  their  acknow  ledgements  ' 
to  the  numerous  donors  of  the  exhibited  articles,  whose 
cordial  co-operation  and  generous  contributions,  enabled 
them  to  offer  to  the  public  eye  a collection  so  various  and 
valuable,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  have  far  exceeded 
their  expectations  or  hopes.  To  the  Fraternity  who  kind- 
ly afforded  the  use  of  their  beautiful  room,  they  can  only 
say,  that  they  regret  their  inability  to  become  more  dose- 
Iv’acquainted  w ith  an  institution,  whose  aid  has  been  grate- 
fully received  and  is  thus  publicly  acknow  ledged. 

c Elections  and  elctionxebzxg.  Numerous  meetings 
are  still  taking  place  in  Virginia,  having  relation  to  the 
election  of  president,  call  of  a convention,  See.  and  a very 
unusual  degree  of  animation  exists  among  th  a freeholders. 
It  is  many  years  since  they  were  so  much  moved  as  now. 
The  probability  is,  that  good  will  grew  out  of  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  present  constitution  of  Virginia  will  not 
bear  a free  discussion  before  the  people.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  a small  minority  should  rightfully  govern  a large 
majority.  But  We  have  already  inserted  a sufficiency  of 
articles’,  and  on  both  sides,  to  shew  what  is  going  on,  and 
shall  he  less  minute  in  our  details  hereafter.  And  the 
proceedings  of  public  meetings  will  not  be  much  further 
attended  to,  unless  as  developing  something  “in  particu- 
lar-— more  than  ordinary  electioneering.  And  besides, 
some  meetings,  [in  this  state  and  others],  w hich  pass  the 
loudest  resolutions,  are  composed  ot  from  20  to  50  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Powell,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  has  been  left 
out  of  congress.  The  district  is  composed  of  the  two 
nearly  equally  great  counties  of  Frederick  and  Shenandoah 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  There  is  not  much  difference 
of  principle  between  the  freeholders  of  those  counties,  as 
to  measures , though  the  one  1 j as  long  b e en array  e d against 
the  other  in  the  selection  of  a member  to  represent  the 
district  in  congress.  Mr.  PoAvell  lives  in  Frederick,  and, 
it  appears  that  that  county  has  furnished  the  member  for 
thirt if  vears  past.  This  has  provoked  much  opposition, 
for  Shenandoah  has  oft-  n supported  one  of  her  own  citi- 
zens in  opposition,  and  much  jealousy  has  been  excited 
on  account  of  these  things.  It  was  county  against  county; 
and  the  result  stands  thus: 

Frederick.  - Shenandoah . Total. 
Alfred  H.  Powell  959  109  1,068 

Robert  Allen  55  1,157  1,212 

Majority  for  Mr.  Allen  144,  who  is  said  to  be  a “pro- 
fessed Jacksonian” — a decided  man,  and  thought  also 
a disciple  of  the  “Virginia  school,”  respecting  internal  im- 
provements and  a protective  power  in  the  general  go- 
Temment  as  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  election  in  Shenandoah  is  stated  to  have  been  con- 
ducted w itli  a great  deal  ot  rearmih;  and  it  is  intimated 
that  the  result  w ill  be  contested. 

From  the  accounts  of  this  election  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fact,  that  a freeholder  in  Virginia  may  vote  in  auy 
countv  in  w hich  he  holds  property.  And,  w hile  persons 
not  freeholders  may  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  shoulder 
their  muskets,  and  yet  be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage, 
manv  freeholders  may  give  two  or  three,  or  more  votes, 
at  the  same  election  and"  for  the  same  person.  And  with- 
all,  these  two  counties  gave  only  a lev.’  more  votes  than 


have  been  given  in  two  of  the  wards  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
— the  county  of  Warwick,  which  also  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  legislature,  only  gave  72  votes  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, and  does  not,  perhaps,  contain  more  than  100. 

Mr.  Mercer  has  been  re  elected  from  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Loudon,  Frince  William  and 
Fairfax,  by  a majority  of  28 S — he  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  district  gave  959  votes  lor  a convention 
and  105  against  one. 

We  have  not  any  further  definitive  details  of  the  elec- 
tions in  Virgifiiaj  but  shall  notice  the  results.  Speakin* 
of  tlic  election  in  Rockbridge  county,  wherein  general 
Floyd  avus  not  opposed,  the  “Lexington  Intelligencer” 
says — “While  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sidential question  had  any  influence  on  the  votes  given. 
Are  are  fully  pursuaded  that  general  Jackson  would  not 
at  this  time,  he  the  choice  of  a majority  of  this  county,  not- 
Avith standing  the  strong  objections  many  feel,  to  some  ol' 
the  acts  of  the  present  administration.”  In  the  “Norfolk 
district,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Mr.  Newton,  though 
opposed  on  every  point  by  Mr.  Loyal,  is,  doubtless,  re- 
elected. Norfolk  county  gave  him  a majority  of  501  out 
of  485,  the  w hole  number  taken,  and  he  is  405  votes  a- 
head.  The  borough  has  yet  to  vote,  and  Avill  increase  this 
majority. 

bi  Ohio  county,  Isaac  Leffier  had  501  votes,  and  J. 
Johnson,  the  late  member,  but  134.  Mr.  J.  Avas  the 
onlv  member  from  Virginia  av!io  voted  for  the  wool  bill. 
If  left  out,  it  will  be  because  of  a contest  of  counties,  as  in 
Frederick  and  Shenandoah — Mr.  Leffier  having  no  con- 
stitutional doubts  concerning  internal  improvements  and 
domestic 'manufactures. 

John  H.  Bryan,  a candidate  for  a re-election  to  con- 
gress from  North  Carolina,  in  an  address  to  his  constitu- 
ents, says — “I  have  thus  endeavored,  fellow-citizens,  to 
give  you  a concise  and  impartial  vieAv  of  such  great  mea- 
sures and  interests  as  I deemed  most  important.  If  there 
should  be  any  subjects  of  minor  importance  which  1 have 
omitted,  I shall  he  happy  to  supply  the  omission  in  the 
more  agreeable  mode  of  personal  communication. 

“It  may  perhaps  be  improper,  in  a detail  of  legislative 
proceedings,  and  in  rendering  you  an  account  of  my  con-s 
duet  as  your  representative,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
next  presidential  election;  but  I cannot  forbear  expres- 
sing my  satisfaction  that  there  are,  and  will  be,  (as  is  be- 
lieved almost  universally)  but  tAvo  candidates — so  thac 
the  election  cannot  devolve  upon  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives,  but  must  be  made  by  the  electoral  colleges;  irr 
which,  oile  or  the  other  candidate  must  obtain  a majority 
of  the  suffrages®!  th'e  people  as  they  are  given  by  the 
electors;,  upon  whomsoever  that  choice  may  devolve,  I 
trust  I know-  my  duty  too  well  as  a good  citizen,  not  to 
yield  him  an  honest  support. 

‘ 'T  believe  our  present  chief  magistrate  to  be  an  enlight- 
ened and  experienced  statesman,  and  that  he  is  honestly 
disposed  to  promote  Avliat  he  deems  the  best  ana  greatest 
Interest  off  out  country.  The  journals  oi"  congress  w ill 
show  that  I have  norayielded  the  administration  an  indis- 
criminate support,  nor  have  I been  guided  by  a blind  and 
prejudiced  opposition.  1 have  endeavored  to  give  to  every 
measure  proposed,  a calm  and  patient  consideration,  and 
w hen  I deemed  it  conducive  to  the  national  w elfare,  1 have 
supported  it  Avithout  regard  to  its  source,  w hether  it  came, 
from  the  administration  or  their  opponents. 

“This  I deemed  an  upright  course,  and  I felt  that  I 
should  do  m}'  constituents  great  injustice  if  I adopted 
any  other.” 

The  stir  and  the  meetings  which  have  been  made  or  held 
in  PeansA'lvania  shew,  that,  Avhile  one.  side  believes  exer- 
tion necessary,  the  other  does  not  suppose  it  hopeless- 
There  Avill  be  a severe  contest  in  this  great  state,  judging 
bv  the  present  “signs  of  the  times.  ” 

We  sec*  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that  in  Massachusetts, 
governor  Lincoln  is  re-elected  by  a very  great  majority . 
Those  members  of  the  state,  senate  who  opposed  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  E.  H.  Mills  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  have 
all  lost  their  seats.  

Capitol  or  thf.  United  States.  The  following,  we 
believe,  is  the  precise  amount  of  the  cost  of  this  mighty 
and  magnificent  building,  exclusive  of  the  late  appropria- 
tions. Perhaps  all  that  ay  ill  be  required,  .as  to  the  work 
noAv  proceeding  or  hereafter  wished  to  be  done,  will,  nor 
exceed  a larger  sum  than  £>200,000. 
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The  wings,  including  alterations  and  repairs,  to  Aug.  24, 
1814  788,071 

Rebuilding  the  same  087,126 

Centre  building  814,000 

2,289,197 

The  president ’a  house , to  August  14,  1814, 
cost  333,207 

Rebuilding  276,700 

009,907 


Together  2,899,104 

Canada.  Both  provinces  are  exceedingly  disturbed. 
The  executive  authority,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  assum- 
ing powers  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  will 
not  admit  the  exercise  of,  hence  the  local  legislatures 
have  been  dissolved,  prorogued,  &e.  on  several  occasions, 
and  created  a great  deal  of  fermentation.  It  would  seem 
highly  probable,  that  it  is  about  to  be  determined  whether 
the  representative  system  shall  exist  or  be  extinguished 
in  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  &tc.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  from  the  city  and  district  of  Montreal, 
have  made  a decorous,  but  bold  and  manly  appeal  to 
their  constituents,  against  the  allegations  of  the  govern- 
or, Lord  Dalhousie,  as  to  his  ostensible  reasons  tor  pro- 
roguing the  provincial  parliament,  and  rejected  his  al- 
legations in  a decided  tone.  The  governor  is  determined 
to  have  such  tax  bills  passed  as  he  pleases  to  ask  for,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  resolved  to  pass  no 
one  “on  compulsion” — and  so  the  matter  rests  for  the 
present.  Like  proceedings  lost  thirteen  colonies  to  Great 
Britain — and  like  causes  may  produce  like  effects,  to 
bring  about  the  loss  of  several  more. 

Beuksiiire  high  school.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
establish  a high  school  in  the  healthy  and  flourishing  town 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass,  to  be  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  professor  Dewey,  who  has  sustained  a high 
rank  in  Williams  college.  The  great  object  of  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  college, 
and  to  render  them  qualified  as  businessmen;  and,  from 
the  judicious  course  of  instruction  laid  down,  combining 
gymnastic-exercises,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  objects  desired  will  be  attained.  The  whole  expense 
of  board,  tuition,  &c.  for  lads  under  ten  years  of  age  is 
200  dollars,  over  ten,  $250.  The  duties  of  the  school  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  June  next.  This  is  intended  to 
be  a first  rate  establishment. 

North  Carolina.  In  looking  over  some  papers, 
we  found  a letter  addressed  to  us  signed  an  “Old  Guild- 
ford soldier,”  grievously  complaining  of  a want  of  pub- 
lic spirit  in  North  Carolina  to  improve  the  naturally  great 
advantages  of  that  state,  whereby  many  were  driven 
to  the 

‘‘West  and  setting  sun.” 

This  has  been  lamentably  the  case  in  our  own  state. 
Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  a few'  districts,  has  de- 
clined in  population  and  wealth.  But  something  of  a bet- 
ter spirit  begins  to  prevail.  We  begin  to  see  that  we 
must  exert  ourselves  or  sink.  We  have  highly  gifted 
men,  and  means  to  do  much  good  for  ourselves.  The 
great  mistake,  however,  that  we  have  made,  and  which 
lias  mainly  caused  our  misfortunes,  (except  because  of 
our  slave  population,  which  eats  up  ail  its  own  product), 
still  extensively  prevails.  We  “call  upon  Hercules” 
instead  of  putting  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel — w'e 
look  to  foreign  trade  and  foreign  support,  instead  of  home 
trade  and  home  production.  We  wait  for  prosperity  to 
come  to  us,  instead  of  inviting  or  seeking  it.  But  we  are 
now  getting  alive  to  the  making  of  roads,  digging  of  ca- 
nals and  establishing  manufactories,  to  employ  our  people 
and  make  their  labor  profitable,  by  the  easy  exchange  of 
commodities.  North  Carolina  may  do  the  same.  Her 
fine  western  country  has  no  superior  in  the  quality  of  its 
soil  or  kindness  of  climate,  and  when  its  beautiful  hills 
are  covered  with  sheep,  there  will  be  population  and 
wealth  and  public  spirit  in  the  vallies,  and  the  sea-board, 
because  of  the  domestic  commerce  afforded  and  its  own 
special  products,  will  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  the  interior. 
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Loan  of  1813.  Treasury  department,  Jlprii  13  1 827. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  proprietors  of  the  unre- 
deemed six  per  cent,  stock,  created  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  congress  passed  on  the  8th  of  February.  1813, 
that  it  has  been  decided,  by  lot,  that  the  certificates 
mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  five  millions  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  three  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents,  on  the  surrender 
thereof,  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  to  the  re- 
spective stockholders,  or  to  their  legal  representatives, 
or  attorneys,  duly'  constituted,  at  the  treasury,  or  at  the 
loan  office  where  the  stock  thus  to  be  reimbursed,  may 
stand  credited  to  the  proprietors  thereof. 

It  is  further  made  known,  for  the  information  of  the 
parties  concerned,  that  no  transfer  of  the  certificates 
mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule,  from  the  books  of 
the  treasury,  or  any  commissioner  of  loans,  will  be  allows 
ed  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  that  the  interest 
on  all  the  certificates  contained  in  the  said  schedule,  will 
cease  and  determine  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  here- 
by fixed  for  the  reimbursement  thereof. 

Richard  Rush, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

[Here  follow  the  numbers  of  the  certificates  drawn, 
and  the  amount  of  each — filling  six  columns  of  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  to  which,  and  other  official  sources  of  in'- 
formation,  those  interested  are  referred.] 

Cuba.  The  London  Morning  Herald,  of  the  25th  of 
February  remarks,  that  the  news  of  a misunderstanding 
between  England  and  Spain  has,  as  was  expected,  made 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  fidgetty  about  Cu- 
ba. “When  it  is  considered,”  gays  the  editor,  “what 
immense  power  the  possession  of  this  island  by  Great 
Britain  would  give  her  over  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Jonathan  should  be  very  jealous 
on  the  subject.  We  perceive  that  some  of  the  United 
States  papers  are  speculating  upon  the  probability  of  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  government.  They  may, 
however,  make  themselves  perfectly  easy  on  that  point; 
for  so  long  as  Great  Britain  has  the  means  to  prevent  it, 
she  will  never  permit  the  United  States  to  have  the  power 
of  cutting  off  her  trade  with  the  West  India  islands,  as 
they  would  have,  if  the  island  of  Cuba  became  part  of 
their  possession. 

[Very  well — let  Cuba  remain  as  she  is,  say  we;  and,  in 
the  worst  that  may  happen,  provided  we  can  only  find 
constitutional  power  enough  to  prevent  a cutting  of  the 
United  States  into  two  parts,  by  the  passing  of  Cuba  into 
the  possession  of  an  unfriendly  and  powerful  nation,  like 
Great  Britain, — why  “Jonathan”  will  cut  a canal  through 
Florida  to  preserve  his  own  integrity — make  a “big 
ditch;”  and  we  guess  that  he  will  find  law  for  it.] 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  citizens  of  Saco  and  Biddeford, 
in  Maine,  gave  a dinner  to  Mr.  Holmes,  the  late  senator, 
on  the  3d  instant,  “in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his 
arduous  and  distinguished  public  services,  in  the  state  and 
national  councils.”  Among  the  set  toasts  we  find  the 
following: 

The  opposition — unqualified  opposition  to  all  the  acts 
of  the  administration,  is  only  equalled  by  the  folly  of  ad- 
miring every  thing. 

When  the  health  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  given,  he  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  some  length,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract: 

“It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  you,  as  well  as  me,  that  at 
this  time  the  state  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
me  from  the  national  legislature.  I can  readily  predict, 
that  the  next  congress  will  be  stormy  and  tempestuous;  and 
that  most  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  there  agitated,  wiU 
be  supported  or  opposed  with  a view  to  the  election  of  the 
next  president.  Should  I have  been  there,  I might  have 
been  compelled  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  and  there- 
by involved  my  constituents  in  a contest,  perhaps  unprq- 
fitable,  if  not  injurious;  and  from  which  the  abundant 
caution  and  consummate  prudence  of  my  successor  may 
happily  relieve  and  preserve  them.” 

[We  very  much  fear  that  Mr.  Holmes’  opinion  will  be 
found  correct,  as  to  the  character  of  the  proceedings  to  tak< 
place  at  the  next  session  of  congress — but  we  have  thi 
gloomy  comfort  in  it,  that  the  people  will  change  the  con 
' stitution  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  service  for  which  fo- 
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til  re  presidents  shall  be  chosen,  and  thereaf  ter  make 
them  ineligible  to  that  office — if  not  to  all  others  in  the 

g;  ncral  government.]  • 

Gov.  Tn onp.  The  following  is 'one  of  the  regular 
toasts  th:  t were  drunk  at  a public  dinner  lately  given  to 
Mr.  Tiler,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  United  States 
from  Virginia,  in  Charles  City  county,  in  that  state: 
Governor  Troup — Perpetuity  to  his  memory,  as  the 
last  American  who  would  deprive  an  Indian  of  his  birth- 
right, or  raise  his  arm  against  his  country. 


Case  of  Morgan-.  From  the  Albany-  Argm,  of 
April  1C.  It  will  be  noticed,-  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
assembly  yesterday,  that  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
select  committee,  relative  to  the  abduction  of  Morgan, 
have  been  rejected  by  the  house  by  a voce  of  nearly  three 
to  one.  The:  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  members 
evidently  was,  that  although  the  forcible  removal  and 
probable  late,  of  'Morgan,  was  an  outrage,  peculiary  ag- 
gravated, and  a vi  datibn  of  the  laws  which  should  visit 
upon  the  offenders  certain  and  condign  punishment;  yet 
that  the  -danger  was,  that  so  large  a reward  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  proceedings  of  an  extraordinary  commit- 
tee, would  on  the  one  hand  lead  to  vexatious  and  unjust 
attempts  to  convict  innocent  persons,  and  possibly  offer 
temptations  to  perjury,  and  on  the  other,  afford  through 
the  committee  not  even  as  efficient  means  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  guilty  as  are  now  provided  through  the 
courts.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  will  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  mass  of 
the  community.  Still,  we  could  wish  that  something 
might  be  done,  which  would  allay  the  feeling, — natural, 
and  with  some  exceptions,  proper,  considering  the  flagrant 
nature  of  the  outrage — that  now  exists  in  the  section  of 
the  state  more  immediately  famikfr  with  this  subject;  and 
that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  We  would  punish. the. guilty — bat  we  would 
by  no  means  involve  innocent  persons  in  their  criminality. 

Colonial  Trade.  From  the  Quebec  Gazette.  Mr. 
Adams,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  has  issued 
his  proclamation  closing  the  ports  of  the  union  to  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  British  colonies  by  sea. 

The  inland  trade  between  the  Canadas  and  the  U. 
States  stands  upon  its  former  footing,  the  admission  of 
produce  being  chiefly  regulated  by  the  acts  of  5th  Geo. 
TV  cap.  73  and  114.  'Unc  ler  the  first  of  these  acts,  as  ex- 
plained subsequently  to  its  enactment,  it  is  understood 
that  American  flour,  and  pork  and  beef  may  be  warehous- 
ed at  Quebec. — Such  flour,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  West  Indies  at  Is,  stg.  duty  per  barrel;  and 
from  a late  mercantile  circular,  it  appears  that  Ameri- 
can pork  and  beef  may  be  admitted  here  for  bonding, 
but  for  exportation  to  Newfoundland  only. 

The.  natural  effect,  of  this  proclamation  therefore  is  to 
give  the  supply  of  bread  stuffs  and  timber  &c.  for  the  W. 
India  markets  to  the  Canadas  through  the  port  of  Que- 
bec, and  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  lower  provinces.  The 
trade  thus  closed  to  the  Americans  was  valued  at  up- 
wards of  5,000,000  dollars.  Against  these  bounties,  in 
favor  of  our  trade,  smuggling,  and  the  opening  of  places 
of  entrepot  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  whither  Ame- 
rican flour  has  already  been  carried  for  entrance  into  the 
English  islands,  will  be  opposed. 

Another  consideration  will  be  the  duration  of  this  forc- 
ed state  of  things,  of  advantage  to  us  certainly,  but  un- 
der all  circumstances  infitrious  to  the  ITcst  Indies  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  empire.  The  appearance  of  the 
proclamation  being  a measure  of  marked  opposition  to 
Great  Briitaiu,  shews  that  .Mr.  Adsuns  thinks  retaliation 
necessary,  andtlim  the  negotiations  were  not  likely  soon 

t ) be  scttUed.  

Staiv  and  iier  late  American-  colonies.  A copy 
of  the  following  translation  of  a royal  order  of  Spain,  has 
been  recently  received  at  the  department  of  state,  from 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Cadiz. 

f'E  RAXSL  VIUON.  ] 

ilVom  the  Cadiz  Diario  Mereantii,  of  T\b.  20th,  1.827.]  ’■ 
j oral  order  communicated  to  the  direction,  general  of  the  J 
revenue,  allowing,  for  a time,  foreign  vessels  to  carry  I 
on  commerce  with  America.  j 

The  king  ourlord,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  protect-  j 
ing  an  1 c\ : ending  the  mutual  commerce  carried  oa  be-  ] 


tween  America  and  the  mother  country,  by  means  of  re~ 
gukitious  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  of  introducing  therein  a uniformity  and 
generality  productive  of  the  facilities  required  by  the  royal 
treasury,  and  by  industry  and  commerce,  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  ordain,  conformably  to  the  report  of  his  council  of 
ministers,  that,  from  this  time,  and  until  the  subject  shall 
have  been  more  deliberately  settled,  the  following  regu- 
lations be  complied  with* 

1 st.  Spaniards  wishing  to  fit  out  mercantile  expeditions 
to  the  American  possessions,  from  the  ports  designated  in 
the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  vessels  of  friend- 
ly and  allied  powers,  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  without 
the  necessity  of  previously  obtaining  the  royal  licence. 

2d.  Foreign  vessels  of  the  above  description  sailing 
from  the  ports  designated  in  the  peninsula  and  the  adja* 
cent  islands  for  the  American  possessions,  with  entire 
cargoes  of  merchandise  and  products  of  the  kingdoms, 
to  return  with  colonial  products,  shall  pay  the  duties  le- 
vied on  goods  exported  to  the  Judies,  on  the  cargo;  and 
four  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  hereby  granted  to  foreign 
vessels.  Flour  shall  continue  exempt  from  this  charge. 

3d.  On  arriving  in  a direct  course,  at  the  ports  desig- 
nated, with  the  return  cargoes  described  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  they  shall  pay  thereon  the  assessed  duty  oi  free 
trade,  (with  the  modifications  it  has  undergone  by  virtue 
of  the  royal  order  of  1st  February,  1825,  as  to  coffee  and 
sugar),  and  eight  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  granted  to  fo- 
reign vessels;  but  in  case  of  their  having  touched  at  any 
foreign  port,  they  shall  pay  twelve  per  cent,  for  said  pri- 
vilege, unless  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  such  de- 
viation was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  cargo  has  neither 
been  landed  or  trans-shipped. 

4th.  Foreign  vessels  of  the  above  description,  sailing 
from  the  ports  designated,  for  the  Amei'ican  possessions, 
with  one  half,  or  one  third  at  least  of  their  cargoes  consist- 
ing of  merchandise  and  products  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
balance  of  foreign  products,  shall  pav,Tst,  the  duties  levied 
on  national  products  destined  for  the  Indies:  2d,  two  per 
cent,  transit  duty  on  foreign  products,  for  no  other  cause 
than  their  foreign  origin;  3d,  eight  per  cent,  for  the  privi- 
lege to  foreign  vessels. 

5th.  On  arriving  in  a direct  course,  at  the  ports  desig- 
nated, with  the  return  cargoes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  they  shall  pay  thereon-  the  assessed  duty  on  free 
trade,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  privilege  to  foreign  ves- 
sels. But  in  case  of  "their  having  touched  at  any  foreign 
port,  they  shall  pay,  in  addition,  sixteen  per  cent,  for  the 
privilege  to  foreign  vessels,  unless  it  shall  be  satisfacto- 
rily proved  thatcsuch  deviation  was  unavoidable,  and  that 
the  cargo  has  neither  been  landed  or  trans-shipped. 

6th.  Whenever  his  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  repeal  or 
alter  the  present  dispositions,  reasonable  notice  shall  be 
given  thereof. 

7th  The  regulations  of  free  trade,  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  revenue  of  1816,  and  the  other  dispositions 
relative  to  the  American  commerce,  repugnant  to  the 
foregoing  articles,  are  hereby  suspended. 

By  royal  order 

Gris  Lopez  Ballesteros. 

Falace,  9th  February,  1 *27. 

Important  Cage.  From  the  , Few  York  Enquirer.  <sJa 
an  action  by  the  receivers  of  the  Greene  county  bank, 
against  the  drawer  of  a promissory  note,  lately  tried  at 
Catskill  before  judge  Edwards,  the  defendant  endeavor- 
ed to  establish  a set-off  for  a like  amount  held  by  Inin  in 
Greene  county  bank  Gills.  The  decision  of  the  judge 
was  that  the  defendant  having  the  amount  of  his  note-m 
such  bills  previous  to  the  day  the  bank  stopp'd,  could 
not  legally- set  it  off  to  an  action  by  the  receivers  df  the 
bank,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  had  not  demanded  spe- 
cie for  the  bills  at  the  bank  counter,  previous  to  die  ap- 
pointment of  the  receivers.  Jn  the  course  of  the  trial,  the 
judge  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  those  that  held 
die  bank  paper,  and  bad  demanded  specie  at  the  bank, 
previous  to  the  appointment  of  receivers,  might  legally 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  a set-off  to  any  demands  the  bank 
had  against  diem  at  the  time  of  the  failure.'  ” A verdict 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  subject  to  the  opinion  o f 
the  supreme  court.”  This  is  a.  very  important  decision., 
particularly  as  there  arc  many  similar  cases  on  the  calen- 
dar of  this  citv.  With  all  due  dellerence,  we  cannot  bo- 
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};cve  that  the  supreme  court  will  confirm  this  decision,  I 
tirat  no  demand  for  specie  payment  having  been  made  is 
•i  bar  to  the  set-off  of  notes  in  possession  w hen  those 
notes  were  Originally  paid  by  tin*  bank.  As  to  bond  com- 
panies, who  do  not  pa\  in  specie,  or  have  legal  banking- 
privileges,  the  tender  of  their  ow  n bonds  m payment  ior 
securities  held  by  the  companies  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
refused. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  : Britain . Mr.  Canning  introduced  a project  re- 
lative to  t’ne  corn  laws  on  the  1 st  of  March,  sec-  page  1 34, 

The  London  papers  say,  that  there  were  presented 
168  petitions  against,  and  about  98  in  favor  of,  the  i.o- 
man  Catholic  claims.  Amongst  the  petitions  against 
the*  claims  was  one  from  the  vicar,  &c.  of  ; and 

amongst  those  in  favor  of  them  were  petitions  from 
Kill-free,  Kill-derna,  Kill-enaule,  Ivill-murrv,  Kill-lusty, 
Kill-cen, ’ Kill-maliai,  Kili-amory,  Kill-kenuy,  Kill-rush, 
Kill-cacow,  Kill-ag,  Kill-connell,  Kiil-oufan,  Kill-shar- 
van,  Kill-bridge,  Kill-cash,  Laugh-more  and  Korr-us. 

\\'e  are  informed  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  at  lengtn  got 
rid  of  the  only  obstacle  which  presented  itself  agfunst 
the  action  of  his  immensely  powerful  steam  engine, 
that  of  effecting  nearlv  a perfect  vacuum  under  the  foot 
of  the  piston,°  by  which  means  the  whole  power  or 
elasticity  of  the  steam  from  the  introduction  pipe  is  allow- 
ed to  operate  without  resistance.  Certain  other  improve- 
ments have  also  been  effected  for  diminishing  friction. 

Last  year  there  was  coined  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
mint  about  six  million  and  a half  in  value.  All  the  gold 
has  been  delivered  to  the  bank,  or  elsewhere,  and  there- 
is  very  little  of  the  silver  remaining. 

The  London  papers  mention  the  proving  of  tue  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  Rundell,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  The  stamp  of 
the  probate  was  £15,000,  as  the  personal  effects  amount* 

£1,200,000.  The  deceased  was  a silver-smith. 

The  recent  grant  by  parliament  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
appears  to  excite  a good  Heal  ol  discontent  m England, 
petitions  were  getting  up  by  the  manufacturers  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  measure.  The  Liver- 
pool Commercial  Chronicle,  holds  the  following  language 
on  the  subject:— That  £9,000  a year  should  have  been 
.-Ken,  at  this  moment,  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  family,  when  a vast  portion  of  the  people  arc  starv- 
in'?-, is,  indeed,  a circumstance  calculated  to  excite  feelings 
of  “rief  and  indignation,  and  we  hope  the  feelings  of  the 
people  will  be  unequivocally  expressed  upon  this  most 
important  appropriation  of  the  public  funds.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  these  profligate  grants  arc  given,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  suffering  in  the  nation. 

Frame.  Paris  dates  are  to  the  22d.  In  the  sitting  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  19th,  M.  Bounutc,  report- 
er of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  project 
of  law  on  the  police  of  the  press,  presented  the  result  of 
the  general  discussion  which  took  place  on  that  suuject. 
The  commission  persists  in  the  amendments  of  this  law, 
which  constitute  it  a law  of  suppression,  rather  than  a 
law  of  prevention.  The  chamber  was  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  the  articles  taken  separately. 

The  Constitutionnel  of  the  20th,  upon  f ive  subject  of 
the  law  of  the  press,  says.— “The  project  of  law  brought 
forward  by  Pcyronnet  against  the  press,  was  not  a single 
instance  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  that  organ  of  our  li- 
berties, but  that  it  was  Jinked  to  a long  chain  of  oppres- 
sion, the  authors  of  which  have  been  clearly  point  ed  out 
by  Messrs.  Iioyer  Collat'd,  and  C.  Latour,  on  a late  occa- 
sion. In  fact,  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  fulfilment  of  an 
engagement  entered  into  with  prince  Metternich  on  one 
side,  and  the  pope  on  the  other.  The  first  blow  being 
once  given,  Metternich  could  easily  recur  to  his  plan  of 
suppressing  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debates  on 
the  continent.  But  though  our  ministry  may  have  aided 
him  in  his  favourite  project,  we  doubt  if  the  same  com- 
plaisance will  he  found  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  and 
independent  monarchs  of  the  Netherlands,  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg.” 

M.  de  Caul.ncourt,  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  died  on  the 
19th  of  February,  at  Paris,  after  a long  and  tedious  ill- 
ness. 

Portugal.  The  Portuguese  papers  contain  a copy  of  a 
convention,  stipulating  certain  arrangements  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  forces  in  Portugal,  which  was  en- 
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tered  into  in  London,  on  the  19  th  of  January,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments.  By  this  convention  the  British 
troops  are  to  he  maintained,  while  in  Portugal,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  government. 

General  Clinton  arrived  at  Coimbra  on  the  19tll  Feb. 
The  23d  regiment  of  British  infantry  had  come  in;  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  a battalion  of  horse,  and  the  caval- 
ry hussars  had  arrived  on  the  15th.  Another  regiment, 
was  expected  on  the  following  day. 

The  two  chambers  of  the  cortes  were  in  session.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  peers  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  requesting  that  pardons  might,  be 
offered  to  certain  descriptions  of  rebels.  The  count  A 'il- 
ia Flor  was  present,  and  of  course  had  absented  himself 
from  the  army. 

From  the  accounts  received  it.  is  almost  impossible  (o 
infer  what  has  been  done  or  is  doing  of  a warlike  charac- 
ter, but  we  think  that  all  fighting  has  ceased. 

Greece.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General 
Gazette  of  Greece,  of  15th,  (27th  Bee.),  1826: — -“This 
moment  a letter  has  arrived  from  the  commandcr-in-chie*. 
Kararskaki,  in  which  he  writes,  that  on  the  7th  (19th)  i'nst. 
a Pacha  and  a Bey,  with  1500.  men,  came  against  de- 
forces at  Velitza;  hut,  after  an  ojbstinate  engagement,  they 
were  put  to  flight,  and  driven,  with  severe  loss  as  far  as 
Budunitza.  This  victory  is  of  great  importance.  M e 
took  nearly  a thousand  "mules,  laden  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  objects,  and  our 
troops  enriched  themselves  greatly.  The  terror  of  the 
enemy  is  unexampled.  The  general  has  erected  a pyra- 
mid of  heads,  at  Velitza  and  Rachovo.  Continental 
Greece  is  now  certainly  free  from  enemies. 

Since  col.  F&bvier  has  been  in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 
Syra , Jan.  20.  Catay  Pacha  has  redoubled  his  watchful- 
ness, and  has  constructed  new  batteries.  He  has.received 
a reinforcement  of 3, 000  men,  who  have  been  employer;  by 
him  to  press  the  blockade,  and  prevent  any  communication 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  country  without.  Brevier 
lias  made  already  two  sorties,  in  which  he  has  lost  eight 
Phil  hell  enists  out  of  the  20  which  he  had  with  him. 
Robert,  the  chief  of  a battalion  who  has  been  a compa- 
nion in1  arms  of  the  colonel  for  20  years,  was  wounded 
the  day  of  the  entrance  into  the  citadel,  and  died  a few 
days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  loss  of  this  officer  can 
hardly  be  made  up  to  Fabvier. 

Ibraham  Pacha  is  still  at  Navarin,  and  his  troops  have 
been  embarked  on  board  the  squadron.  Some  say  he  is 
about  making  an  expedition  against  Samos.  Other  re- 
ports are,  that  these  troops  are  to  be  transported  to  the 
isle  of  Candia.  But  this  is  certain — military  operations 
are  every  where  suspended,  and  each  party  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  some  other  decision  than  that  w hich  depends 
on  the  chance  of  battle. 

M'iic  deputies  of  IjLydra  and  Spezzia,  the  Colocotronis 
and  DeligiaUnis,  still  refused  to  go  to  the  assembly  at 
Egina. 

'i'urkry.  A letter  from  Smyrna,  dated  February  1, 
received  at  Boston,  by  a late  arrival  says,  “accounts  from 
Constantinople  represent  things  as  far  from  tranquil — the 
executions  continue  daily.  At  Adrianople,  also,  seventy  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  Turks  have  been  de- 
capitated, without  any  reason  assigned.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs -cannot  last.  Should  a reaction  occur,  the  sultan  and 
his  new  order  ol  things  will  be  overturned.  No  news  from 
the  Morea  lately.  Athens,  it  is  expected,  has,  ere  this, 
eapitu  lated.  ” 

The  English  ambassador  has  renewed  his  proposals  re- 
lative to  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  in  a note  which  he 
has  just  presented,  has  demanded,  in  the  first  place,  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  believed  that  this  demand 
will  he  supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia. 

Holland.  The  Dutch  papers  express  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  a destructive  overflow  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  melting  of  the  accumulated  snow  and  ice.  Every 
precaution  w'as  taken  to  give  timely  notice,  bv  the  firing  of 
guns  at  different  stations,  as  the  water  should  rise.  The 
guns  had,  on  some  stations,  commenced  firing. 

Russia  and  Paris.  In  Hamburg  papers,  under  the 
date  of  St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  it  is  mentioned  that, 
the  Russian  government  were  taking  the  most  active  mea- 
sures for  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war  with  Persia.  The 
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result  of  the  next  campaign  is  expected  to  he  highly  fa- 
vorable to  Russia. 

Latei\  by  London  papers  to  the  12/A  JWarch. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sir  Francis  Burdet 
brought  forward  his  motion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  debate  was 
adjourned  over  to  the  6th,  when  the  “giants”  of  the  de- 
bate who  were  pitted  against  each  other,  were  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  (sir  John  Copley),  againstthe  motion,  and 
Mr.  Canning  in  favor  of  it.  When  Mr.  Canning  had 
concluded,  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  lost, 
£>76  to  2 72 — the  majority  being  four.  Thus  it  seems 
that  a great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  popular  branch 
of  parliament,  against  the  Catholics.  This  decision  had 
produced  much  excitement  in  Ireland,  and  arrangements 
were  making  to  send  a large  deputation,  composed  ot 
members  from  all  the  counties,  with  an  address  to  the  king 
on  the  subject. 

Orders  were  received  at  Portsmouth  on  the  10th,  to 
discharge  from  the  transport  service,  all  the  ships  which 
were  hired  in  Dec.  to  carry  troops  to  Lisbon. 

Rear  admiral  sir  Charles  Ogle,  is  appointedto  the  com- 
mand of  the  North  American  station. 

The  Globe  announces  that  a most  extensive  failure 
has  taken  place  at  Calcutta.  The  amount  is  stated  at 
600,000/. 

Portugal  and  Spain . It  was  confidently  reported  in 
London  on  the  12th  of  March,  that  sir  H.  Clinton  has 
written  home  in  the  strongest  terms  for  reinforcements. 
The  general,  it  is  said,  has  declared  5,000  additional  troops 
absolutely  necessary. 

Madrid  dates  of  the  22d  Feb.  states  several  British 
regiments  had  been  engaged  with  the  Portuguese  roya- 
lists, and  had  beaten  them.  The  aid-de-camp  of  general 
Clinton  Avas  killed  in  the  action.  [We  doubt  the  fact  of 
there  having  been  any  engagement  of  the  kind.] 

Letters  from  Madrid  state,  that  new  difficulties  have 
just  arisen  between  the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  Mr.  Lamb.  The  latter  has  complained  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  arnts  found  on  the  Portuguese 
rebels,  are*  of  the  manufacture  of  Seville , which  are  under 
the  immediate  control  of,  and  could  not  have  been  distri- 
buted without  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  government. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a change  in  the  Spanish  ministry 
was  to  take  place.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  the 
return  of  the  duke  San  Carlos. 

Greece.  The  third  victory  gained  by  Karaiskaki  is  con- 
firmed. The  booty  taken  at  Velitza  was  much  more  con- 
siderable than  at  first  reported.  Sakma  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  Karaiskaki,  after  his  victories  at  Arakova 
and  Volizza,  where  he  took  1500  horses,  all  kinds  of  am- 
munition, provisions,  &e.  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  near 
Lepanto  a corps  of  1,000  Turks,  who  were  marching  to 
Salcna  to  relieve  that  place.  Part  of  K’s  troops  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  army  of  Eleusis.  Two  hundred  Peioppo- 
nesians  ha  ve  already  repaired  thither,  and  two  thousand 
men, under  col.  Gordon  and  Petromiehally,  are  going  by 
sea  to  the  Pirceus,  escorted  by  the  American  frigate, 
commanded  by  Miaulis.  All  these  forces,  united  are 
simultaneously  to  attack  the  Seraskier,  Redschid  Pacha, 
who  has  approached  Athens,  from  which  he  had  retired  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Arakova,  thus  giving  col. 
Fabvier  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Acropolis  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisoes. 

Accounts  have  been  received  at  Prerisn  that  two  ves- 
sels, laden  with  provisions,  were  atPetala,  waiting  orders 
from  Karaiskaki;  and  that  Mokrv  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Stamnias,  near  Missolonghi. 

These  favorable  circumstances,  says  a letter  to  the  Ge- 
neva Greek  committee,  prove  bow  useful  our  consign- 
ments of  provisions  have  been,  since  the  Greeks  have 
thereby  been  enabled  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

The  Augsburgh  Gazette  mentions  that  the  Porte,  on 
the  4th of  February,  declared,  through  the  Reis  Eifcndi, 
that  it  would  reject  all  diplomatic  overtures  in  tavor  of  the 
Greek  insurgents. 

BRITISH  CORN  LAW. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  fid- 
lowing  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  corn  laws,  were  in- 
troduced lrv  /.dr.  Canning,  after  an  appropriate  speech. 

Resolutions.  “That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
any  sort  of  ecus,  gram,  meal  and  flour,  which  may 


now,  by  law,  be  imported  iuto  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  at  all  tihies,  be  admissable  for  home  use,  upon 
payment  of  the  duties  following,  viz: 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country : 

Wheat.  Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made 
up  and  published,  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be 
60s.  and  under  61s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for 
every  quarter'  <£1. 

And,  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  which 
such  price  shall  be  above  60s.  such  duty  shall  be  decreas- 
ed by  2s.  until  such  price  shall  be  70s.;  whenever  such, 
price  shall  be  at  or  above  70s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  Is. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  60s.  and  not  under 
59s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  £l  2s.  And  in 
respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of  each  inte- 
gral shilling,  by  which  such  price  shall  be  under  59s.  such 
duty  shall  be  increased  by  2s. 

Barley.  Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made 
up  and  published  in  manner  required  bylaw,  shall  be  30s, 
and  under  31s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter,  10s. 

And,  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  above  30s.  such  duty  shall  be  decreased  by 
Is.  6d.  until  such  price  shall  be  37s. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  37s.  the  dutv 
shall  be  for  every  quarter,  Is. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  30s.  and  not  under 
29s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  11s.  6d. 

And,  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of 
each  integral  shilling,  which  such  price  shall  be  under  29s. 
such  duty  shall  be  increased  by  Is.  6d. 

Oats.  Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up 
and  published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  21s. 
and  under  22s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter,  6s. 

And,  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  above  21s.  such  duty  shall  be  decreased  by 
Is.  until  such  price  shall  be  28s. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  28s.  the  duty 
shall  be  for  every  quarter,  Is. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  21s.  and  not  under 
20s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,-  8s. 

And,  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of 
each  integral  shilling,  by  whieh  such  price  shall  be  under 
20s,  such  duty  .shall  be  increased  by  Is. 

Bye , peas  and  beans.  Whenever  the  average  price  of 
beans,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be  55s.  and  under  3os.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be 
for  every  quarter,  15s. 

And,  in  respect  to  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  above  34s.  such  duty  shall  be  decreased 
by  Is.  6d.  until  such  price  shall  be  45s. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  45s.  the  dutv 
shall  be  for  every  quarter.  Is. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  35s.  and  not 
under  34s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  16s.  6d. 

And,  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of 
each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such  price  shall  be  under 
34s.  such  duty  shall  be  increased  by  Is.  6d. 

Wheat , meal  and  flour.  For  every  barrel,  being  196 
lbs.  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  five 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Oatmeal.  For  every  quantity  of  252  lbs.  a duty  equal 
in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  oats. 

Maize,  or  Indian  coni , buckwheat,  beer  or  bigg.  For 
every  quarter  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable 
or.  a quarter  of  barley. 

li’  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session in  North  Ameriaa,  or  elsewhere  out  of  Europe. 

Wheat.  For  every  quarter,  5s.  until  the  price  of  Bri- 
tish wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by 
law,  shall  be  65s.  per  quarter. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  65s.  the  duty 
shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  6d. 

Barley.  For  every  quarter,  2s.  6d.  until  the  price  of  Bri- 
tish barley,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  required  by 
law,  shall  be  35s.  per  quarter. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  33s.  the  duty 
shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  6s. 

| Oats.  For  every  quarter,  6d.  until  the  price  of  Bri- 
! tish  oats,  made  up  and  published  iu  maimer  required  fiy 
1 law,  shall  be  24s.  per  quarter. 
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Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  Sis.  the  du- 
ty shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  Gs. 

Rye,  beans  and  peas.  For  every  quarter,  6d.  until  the 
price  of  British  rye,  or  of  beans  or  of  peas,  made  up 
and  published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  40s. 
per  quarter. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  40s.  the  duty 
shall  be,  for  every  quarter,  Gs. 

Wheat , meal  and  four.  For  every  barrel,  being  196 
ounds,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  five 
ushels  of  wheat. 

Oatmeal.  For  every  quantity  of  252  pounds,  a duty 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  oats. 

JWaize,  or  Indian  corn , buckwheat,  beer  or  bigg.  For 
every  quarter,  a duty  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a 
quarter  of  barley. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all  the 
said  duties  shall  be  regulated  and  determined,  Irom  week 
to  week,  by  the  average  prices  of  corn,  made  up  in  man- 
ner required  by  law,  which  prices  shall,  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  determine  the  several  rates 
of  the  said  duties  for  and  during  the  week  next  after  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  certificates  of  such  average  prices, 
at  such  ports  respectively.” 

Mr.  Weston  thought  the  proposed  duties  would  be 
more  injurious  to  the  landed  interest,  and  more  obnoxious 
to  the  country  at  large,  than  even  prohibition  itself;  but 
he  should  ,ive  the  resolutions  his  best  consideration. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural 
interest  of  Scotland  would  be  ruined  by  the  proposed 
measure. 

Sir  John  Newport  protested  against  the  importation 
of  Hour  into  Ireland. 

Alderman  Thompson  considered  the  duties  named  in 
the  resolution  too  high.  Sir  Thomas  Letubridge, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought,  that,  though  there  was  some 
consolation  for  the  agricultural  interests, the  scale  of  prices 
was  too  low.  He  believed  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Lord  Milton  was  inclined  to  give  the  proposition  his 
support,  although  he  anticipated  a yet  more  perfect  one. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  some  gentleman  were  too 
prone  to  take  alarm;  they  seemed  to  give  a preference  to 
the  protection  of  prohibition. — Now,  it  was  in  vain  to  say, 
practically  speaking,  that  this  proposition  did  notbegin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale;  that  it  did  not  embrace  the  prin- 
ciple of  prohibition. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said  he  was  a decided  advocate  for 
free  trade  in  every  respect,  and  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  have  any  baneful  eifect  upon  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. He  did  not  view  this  question  as  a struggle  between 
two  interests.  In  his  opinion,  a great  mistake  was  abroad 
on  the  subject,  that  of  dwelling  wholly  on  the  price  of 
corn,  while  the  state  of  the  currency,  which  altered  and  ef- 
fected that  price,  had  not  been  adverted  to.  He  hoped  that 
question,  which  was  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  the  coun- 
try, would  yet  be  discussed. 

The  chair  reported  progress  and  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again  on  Thursday  next. 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Giles  took  his  seat  at  the  late  session  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  we  had  the  following  account 
of  his  proceedings  in  the  house  of  delegates,  in  the  “Rich- 
xnon  Enquirer.” 

Mr.  Giles  said  he  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  several  subjects  that  appeared  to  him  to  he  of  the  great- 
est urgency.  He  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  session 
had  passed.  The  propositions  lie  intended  to  submit  had 
been  prepared  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and 
if  lie  had  been  able  to  take  his  seat  at  the  commencement 
ot  the  session,  he  should  have  submitted  them  within  an 
hour  afterwards.  But  when  he  arrived  here,  he  foun,d 
the  house  engaged  in  an  interesting  subject,  and,  at  that 
time,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obtrude  any  thing  upon 
their  attention.  The  subject  he  intended  to  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  was  one  in  which  the  common- 
wealth was  interested.  It  became  the  honor,  dignity,  and 
morals  ol  \ irginia  to  cease  to  complain,  if  her  com- 
plaints be  well  founded — and  her  consistency  required 
that  siie  should  act.  But  he  wished  hey  to  act  with  the 
greatest  circumspection;  and  present  to  the  world  the 
whole  ot  her  complaints,  clearly  and  fully  explained.  It 
was  not  his  wish  that  his  resolutions  should  be  acted  on. 


on  that  day,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  call  them  up 
on  Wednesday.  He  thought  that  every  one  who  had 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  government,  must 
see  that  they  are  at  variance  with  our  fundamental  laws. 
He  had  thought  much  of  the  course  most  proper  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  house;  and  had 
concluded  that  reference  ought  to  be  made  in  the  first 
place  to  fundamental  principles.  Such  a reference  was 
enjoined  by  the  bill  of  rights  as  a duty.  He  w ould  refer 
to  them,  not  to  abrogate,  but  enforce  them.  He  remarked 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  subject 
at  that  time;  nor  did  he  know  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  so  when  it  was  taken  up  again,  as  it  Avas  a mere  in- 
quiry— but  should  it  be  necessary,  he  Avould  be  prepared 
to  sustain  his  proposition.  He  then  offered  the  tolloAving 
and  mo\ed  that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed? 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report,  whether  or  not,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
overall  the  territory,  persons  and  things,  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  commonwealth,  Avas  not  secured  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  state  by  the  constitution  thereof;  and 
Avhether  private  property,  Avas  or  Avas  not,  hereby,  secur- 
ed to  the  owner,  against  the  power  of  the  government^ 
so  far,  at  least,  that  the  government  could  not,  rightfully, 
take  private  property  from  the  OAvner,  and  give  it  to 
another  person,  neither  rendering  public  service. 

That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report, 
whether  or  not,  any  portion  of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  territory,  persons  and  things,  has  since  been  granted 
to  the  general  goA'ernmcnt  by  tha-  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and,  if  so,  to  specify,  particularly,  each, 
and  every  portion  of  such  jurisdiction,  which  may  have 
been  so  granted. 

That  the  committee  be  particularly  instructed  to  in- 
quire and  report,  Avhether  any  power  has  been  granted  to 
the  general  government  to  violate  the  right  of  private 
property  at  its  discretion;  ar.d,  more  particularly,  to 
take  private  property  from  the  owner,  and  give  it  to  ano- 
ther person,  neither  rendering  public  service. 

That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report, 
whether  the  several  Iravs  passed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements,  do  not 
assert  or  involve  a jurisdiction  over  the  territory  Avithin 
this  commonAvealtli,  beyond  the  grants  to  that  goverment, 
specified  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  committee  be  particularly  instructed  to  inquire 
and  report,  Avhether  the  law,  generally  called  the  tariff 
laAv,  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  private  property,  by 
taking  it  from  its  owner  and  giving  it  to  another  person, 
neither  rendering  public  service. 

That  the  committee  be  particularly  instructed  to  in- 
quire &nd  report,  whether,  under  the  operations  of  the 
said  tariff  law,  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth  is  not  transferred  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  tAvo 
great  principles  upon  Avhich  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  founded,  to  Avit:  generality  and  equality;  and, 
if  so,  to  report,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  amount  or  the 
value  of  such  proceeds,  thus  transferred. 

If  the  committee  should  find  all  or  any  of  these  unau- 
thorized assumptions  of  poAvcr,  on  the  part  of  the  gene- 
ral government — then,  that  the  committee  be,  also, 
instructed  to  report  such  measures,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  general  assembly,  as  they  shall  think,  Avill  most  ef- 
fectually tend  to  arrest  these  usurpations;  to  stay  the 
hand  of  avarice  and  despotism;  to  reinstate  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  commonwealth  in  all  their  essential  rights  and 
liberties;  and  the  government  thereof,  in  all  the  rights 
granted  and  secured  to  it  by  the  fundamental  Jaws. 

After  reading  his  resolutions,  he  remarked,  that  itAvould 
be  perceived  that  the  great  object  avrs  to  look  first  to  our 
fundamental  laws,  and  then  to  the  federal  constitution,  and 
by  a comparison  of  the  two,  sec  Iioav  much  of  our  juris- 
diction had  been  parted  with.  He  said  he  Avished  the  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  by  the  committee,  and,  that  Avhat- 
ever  measure  should  groAV  out  of  it,  should  proceed  from 
them,  and  not  from  him.  fLe  desired  that  gentlemen  of 
all  parties  might  be  put  upon  the  committee,  that  the  in- 
quiry might  be  truly  a Virginia  inquiry;  and  that  the  state 
should  present  an  undivided  front  in  opposition  to  the  ge- 
neral government.  After  a few  further  remarks  to  shoiy 
the  injurious  operation  of  the  tariff* upon  us.  he  laid  the 
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resolutions  on  the  table,  and  the  house  ordered  them  to  be 
printed 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates on  the  1st  February,  between  Mr.  Giles  and  gen. 
Taylor — the  following  brief  notiee  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  “Richmond  Whig:” 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
gen.  Taylor,  in  an  argument  of  great  power  and  eloquence, 
deprecated  their  adoption.  Reading  the  resolutions,  one 
by  one,  he  expatiated  on  each,  and  traced  results  to  ori- 
ginal sources,  and  final  consequences,  tie  said  that  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  resolutions  was  nugatory  and 
mischievous — nugatory  as  leading  to  nothing,  unless  the 
state  was  prepared  to  go  the  whole  in  the  event  that  they 
were  affirmatively  reported  by  a committee — -mischievous 
as  setting  all  the  elements  of  discord  and  disunion  to 
work.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Giles  for  liis  ulterior  views; 
he  demanded  to  know  what  were  the  remedial  measures 
intended  to  be  proposed,  if  the  general  assembly  came  to 
the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  state  were  trampled  upon 
by  the  general  government,  if  those  remedies  were  ap- 
plied, and  proved  abortive,  what  then  was  to  be  done? 
Was  this  state  prepared  for  war?  He  asked  for  informa- 
tion. He  w as  not  willing  to  embark  before  he  knew  the 
•port  of  destination:  In  terms  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
he  painted  the  consequences  to  which  the  resolutions 
jnight  lead  us.  They  would  place  us  in  an  attitude  from 
which  we  could  neither  recede  with  honor,  nor  advance 
without  ruin.  When  we  had  taken  the  stand  we  were 
called  upon  to  take  by  these  resolutions,  we  must  either 
force  the  general  government  to  acquiescence  by  tlxepow- 
er  of  reason,  or  that  of  arms,  or  forfeit  the  honor  and 
character  of  the  state,  by  a disgraceful  abandonment  of  it. 
For  himself,  he  said  he  could  not  hear  the  familiarity  with 
which  gentlemen  spoke  of  bayonets  and  disunion  without  J 
shuddering,  and  in  glowing  eloquence  depicted  the  results  J 
to  which  this  temper  was  leading  us— disunion  ami  civil  J 
war — the  blood  of  thousands  and  the  extinguishment  in  j 
this  union  of  the  brightest  political  star  which  had  ever  j 
enlightened  the  world. 

Mr.  Giles  in  liis-reply  exhibited  that  peculiar  power  i 
of  debate,  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  I!  laughed  at  the  i 
apprehensions  of  the  gentleman,  and  spoke  of  the  rest-  ] 
lutions  as  a matter  of  every  day  concern.  He  expressed  ! 
his  surprise  that  the  gentleman,  w ho  was  distinguished  as  j 
a military  character,  should  feel  alarms  so  unnecessary, 
and  so  little  to  have  been  expected  front  him.  Directing  j. 
his  remarks  to  a point  of  quieting  the  ext  ited  apprehensions  j 
of  the  house,  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  resolutions, 
he  managed  it  w ith  great  dexterity.  Ilis  astonishment 
that  any  man  should  be  alarmed,  seemed  unfeigned,  and 
showing  no  heat  himself,  he  gradually  succeeded  in  cool- 
ing his  audience.  He  evaded  the  inquiries  made'of  him 
as  to  his  ulterior  views,  with  great  address.  .He  said 
that  lie  had  given  them  no  specific  direction,  and  disclaim- 
ing the  compliment  which  the  inquiry  to  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual imported,  lie  flattered  the  house  by  saying  that 
they  were  much  more  competent  than  him,  to  devise  ul- 
terior remedial  measures.  His  language  was  highly  pa- 
cific— and  disavowing  all  belligerent  views,  he  only  won- 
dered that  such  consequences  could  he  anticipated  from 
resolutions  of  so  pacific  and  moderate  a character. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  a committee, 
appointed,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Giles,  which  in  due  time, 
made  the  following  report — 

Report  of  the  committee  upon  certain  points  of  funda- 
mental law- anfl  certain  differing  claims  of  jurisdiction 

between  this  state  and  the  government  of  the  United 

States. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  2d  dav 
of  Feb.  1827,  a resolution  calling  for  an  enquiry  into  cer- 
tain points  of  fundamental  law,  and  certain  differing 
claims  of  jurisdiction  between  the  government  of  this 
state  and  that  of  the  United  States,  have  bestowed  on 
that  subject  all  the  consideration  which,  in  thejr  judg- j 
menu  its  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance  demand’;  and  \ 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow  ing  report: 

With  respect  to  the  first  inquiry  called  lor  from  | 
the  committee,  to  wit: — “Whether  or  not  the  ex-  I 
elusive  jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory,  persons  and 
things  within  the  limits  of  this  commonwealth,  was 
not  secured  to  the  government  of  this  state,  by  the  con- 
ftfitytif'v.  thereof:”  The  eorqmit^e^  beg  l^are  to  observe,  | 


that  in  the  formation  of  the  state  constitution,  there  are 
no  grants  of  specified,  designated  powers  from  the  go- 
verned, to  the  governors.  The  great  natural  rights  of 
man  are  secured  to  the  people  by  a declaration  of  rights, 
prefixed  to  the  constitution  and  deemed  an  essential  pail 
of  it.  Upon  this  declaration  of  rights,  the  practiced  prin- 
ciples ami  checks  contained  in  the  constitution  itself,  and 
the  relative  rights  of  the  governed  and  governors,  found- 
ed in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  the  people  of  this 
commonw  ealth  depend  for  their  protection  against  go- 
vernmental oppression.  The  constitution  after  ordaining 
and  declaring  die  future  form  of  government  of  Virginia 
to  be  as  follows;  and  that  “the  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary  departments  shall  be  separate  and  distinct,” 
provides  that  “the  legislative  shall  be  formed  of  two  dis- 
tinct branches,,  who,  together,  shall  be  a complete  legis- 
lature.” The  executive  and  judiciary  are  also  made 
complete  departments  in  themselves  respectively,  form- 
ing altogether  one  entire  government  The  committee, 
therefore,  report,  that  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  territory,  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of  this 
commonwealth,  was  vested  in,  and  secured  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  state  by  the  constitution  thereof. 

In  regai'd  to  the  second  point  of  enquiry,  to  wit:  “whe- 
ther private  property  w as  or  was  not,  thereby,  (by  the 
constitution),  secured  to  the  owner,  against  the  power  of 
the  government;  so  far,  at  least,  that  the  government, 
could  not,  rightly  take  private  property  from  the  owner, 
and  give  it  to  another  person,  neither  rendering  public 
service.”  Your  committee  report,  that  the  right  of  pro- 
perty being  a natural  right,  and  of  course  derived  from  a 
source  paramount  to  all  government,  that  principle  is 
made  applicable  to  the  government  of  this  state,  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  of  rights,  in  the  following  words; 
“That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they-  enter 
into  a state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any-  compact,  de- 
prive or  divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possess- 
ing property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness.” 
in  pursuance- of  this  principle  the  committee  find  the  fol- 
low ing  provision  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill  of  rights: 
“That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privilegesfromthe  communi- 
ty, but  in  consideration  of  public  services.”  The  same 
principle  is  also  asserted  in  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stal  es,  and  in  several  of  the  state 
constitutions  as  will  be  seen  in  the  further  progress  of 
this  report.  From  these  considerations,  the  committee  ex- 
press a confident  opinion,  that  private  property  is  secured 
to  the  owner  by  the  state  constitution,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  government  cannot,  rightfully,  take  it  from  the  • 
ow  ner  and  give  it  to  another  person,  not  rendering  pub- 
lic service. 

The  next  subject  of  enquiry  the  committee  have  exam- 
ined with  peculiar?  care  and  circumspection,  to  wit: 
‘"Whether  or  not  any  portion  of  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  this  state  over  territory,  per- 
sons and  things,  has  since  been  granted  to  the  general 
government  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  , 
if  so,  to  specify  particularly,  each  and  every  portion  of 
such  jurisdiction  which  may  have  been  so  granted.  In 
regard  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  may  have  been 
granted  to  iltc  general  government  by  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  upon  the  most  careful  review  of  that  instrument, 
the  committee  can  find  no  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  territory,  made  to  the  general  government  by  the 
states,  as  parties  thereto,  except  ihe  following:  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  1st  article — “To  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district,  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square),  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  overall  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards  and 
other  needful  buildings.”  With  respect  to  “the  transfer 
ot  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  this  state  to  the  government 
pf  the  United  States  over  persons  and  tilings  within 
its  limits;”  the  committee  would  observe,  that  there  are 
certain  specified  powers  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; and  that  a jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  state,  has  also  been  granted  to  that 
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government,  so  far  only,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  into  ef- 
f,  ct  thosfe  specified  powers.  But,  the  committee  con- 
ccve  this  jurisdiction  to  be  concurrent  o\cr  the  same  poi- 
sons and  things,  and  not  exclusive — the  state  jurisdiction 
applying  to  ali  purposes  ot  general  protection  the  juris- 
dictibn  of  the  general  government  applying  only  to  the 
specified  powers. 

The  committee,  with  like  care  and  circumspection, 
liave  examined  the  next  subject  ot  enquiry:  that  is  to  s.\\ , 
“whether  any  power  has  been  granted  to  the  general  go- 
vernment to  violate  the  right  ot  private  property  at  its 
discretion,  and,  more  particularly,  to  take  private  proper- 
ty from  the  owner,  and  give  it  to  anotherlperson,  neither 
rendering  public  service;”  and  report,  with  confidence, 
that  no  power  whatever  has  been  granted  to  the  general 
government  to  violate  the  right  of  'private  property 
at  its  discretion,  nor  to  take  private  property  from  the 
owner,  and  give  it  to  another  person,  not  rendering  pu  >- 
lie  service.  So  tar  from  it,  that  in  addition  to  the  guaran- 
tees herein  before  mentioned,  for  the  protection  ot  pri- 
vate property  to  the  owner,  the  committee  find  tne  fol- 
lowing solemn  pledges  in  the  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  Extract  from  article  oth. 

“No  person  shall,  8cc.  be  deprived  of  liie,  liberty,  oi 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  privae 
property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion.” Article  Dili.  “The  enumeration  in- the  constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  to  the  people.  ” Article  10th. 
‘•the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  i ob- 
served to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
This  principle  of  the  security  of  property  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  fundamental  laws  of  almost  every  state  in 
the  union;  and  to  have  been  expressly  declared  therein 
in  some  form  or  other  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extracts.  From  the'  bill  of  rights — -New  Hampshire. 
“All  men  have  certain  natural,  essential  and  inherent 
rights — among  which  are,  the  enjoying,  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing and  protecting  property.” — From  the  declara- 
tion of  rights — Massachusetts.  “All  men  are  tree  and 
equal  and  have  certain  natural*  essential,  and  unalienable 
rights:  among  which  maybe  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  ot  ac- 
quiring, possessing  and  protecting  property,”  &c.  And 

again,  “No  man,  or  corporation,  or  association  ot  men, 
have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages  or  particular  and 
exclusive  privileges*  distinet from  those  of  the  communi- 
ty than  what  arises  from  ihe  consideration  ot  services 
rendered  to  die  public.”  From  the  declaration  of  rights 
Vermont. — After  the  like  declarati  on  as  to  the  right  ot 
property,  is  the  following;  “That  private  property  ought  to 
be  subservient  to  public  uses  when  necessity  requires  it; 
nevertheless,  when  any  person’s  property  is  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  the  owner  ought  to  receive  an  equiva- 
lent in  money.”  From  the  declaration  of  rights — Mary- 
land. “That  monopolies  arc  odious,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a free  government,  and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce, and  ought  not  to  be  suffered.”  Other  extracts 
from  the  constitutions  of  other  states,  to  the  same  effect, 
might  be  here  quoted,  but  the  committee  conceive  the 
foregoing  sufficient  to  shew  the  general  spirit,  for  the  se- 
curity of  property  and  for  an  equality  of  rights  amongst 
individuals,  pervading  as  well  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  of  the  several  states. 

The  following  subject  of  enquiry,  the  committee  deem 
highly  important;  and  have,  therefore,  bestowed  on  it  a 
corresponding  consideration:  “Whether  the  several  laws 
passed  by  the  general  government,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  do  not  assert  or  involve  a jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  within  this  commonwealth,  beyond 
the  grants  to  that  government  specified  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.”  The  committee  here  feel  con- 
strained to  observe  that  upon  a most  careful  review  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  therein  the  term  “internal  improvements,” 
nor  any  other  equivalent  term  therefor.  Nor  have  they 
been  able  to  find  the  word  “canals”  at  all,  nor  the  word 
“roads,”  except  as  connected  with  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. The  committee  conceive  that  the  power  to  make 
Improvements  is  not  only  an  original  substantive — -but  a 
primary,  paramount  power  in  itself,  and  not  a derivative, 


incidental  one.  If  this  power  be  assumed  by  the  general 
government,  as  an  original  one,  it  mus  be  assumed  with 
all  its  own  incidents  accompanying  it;  and  such  assump- 
tion must  be  altogether  independent  of  any  grant  specified 
in  the  constitution.  If  it  should  be  assumed  under  the 
disguise  of  an  incidental  one,  its  own  incidents  must  still 
accompany  it.  Ip  either  case,  these  consist  in  all  the 
means  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
And  the  committee  can  conceive  of  no  means  sufficient. 
fo%  that  purpose,  which  will  not  assert  and  involve  a juris- 
diction over  territory,  as  well  as  a right  to  the  acquisition 
of  private  property.  Neither  canals  nor  roads  can  he 
made  without  an  acquisition  of  a right  to  the  soil  over 
which  they  may  respectively  pass,  'f’his  acquisition  could 
not  be  had  without  a judicial  proceeding,  asserting  and 
involving  jurisdiction: — the  only  mode  heretofore  resort- 
ed to  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  for  condemning  private 
property  for  public  uses,  being  by  writ  of  ad  quad  dam- 
num. The  exercise  of  such  jurisdieton  by  the  general 
government,  would  not  only  destroy  all  the  demarcations 
of  power  between  the  state,  and  general,  governments 
grounded  upon  principles  of  locality,  and  generality':  but 
would  be  consolidation  in  its  essence.  The  assumption 
of  the  jurisdiction  would  he  more  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  into  effect  its  assumed  power  to  make  internal  im- 
provements, because  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  .means  point- 
ed out  by  the  constitution  for  investing  itself  with  juris- 
diction over  all  its  legitimate  objects.  These  means  will 
be  found  in  the  following  provisions  of  the  constitution .- 
“To  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arse- 
nals, dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings!”  These 
include  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  territorial  jurisdiction, 
granted  to'  the  general  government,  and  the  committee 
express  the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  other  territorial 
objects,  over  which  the  general  government  is  legitimate- 
ly authorized  to  exercise  any  j urisdiction  whatsoever,  -with- 
in the  limits  of  the  respective  states, — unless  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of 
the  U.  States,  should  be  considered  as  additional  territo- 
rial objects — and  the  mode  in  which  this  jurisdiction  is 
obtained,  is  particularly  and  specially  prescribed.  Tliis 
minute  and  particular  description  of  objects,  limited  arid 
unimportant  in  themselves,  and  the  particularity  of  point- 
ing dlh  the  means,  by  which  jurisdiction  over  them  should 
be  obtained,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  preclude  all 
inference,  that  the  power  to  make  internal  improvements, 
so  vastly  more  extensive  and  important  in  itself,  was  ever 
intended  to  be  granted  to  the  general  government.  This 
conclusion  is  rendered  still  more  irresistible,  when  it  is 
observed,  that  no  means  are  .pointed  out  in  the  constitu- 
tion for  transferring  to  the  general  government  the  juris- 
diction necessary  for  the  effectuation  of  this  substantive 
power.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  enforced  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  term  “internal  improvements”  is 
one  in  common  and  ordinary  use — that  the  term  “canals,” 
and  the  term  “roads”  are  simple  and  familiar;  and  all  the 
terms  susceptible  of  the  clearest  definition.  No  reason 
can  then  be  assigned,  why  these  powers  were  not  grant- 
ed to  the  general  government,  had  they  been  intended  to 
have  been  granted,  especially  when  the  power  to  erect  a 
house,  relatively  of  so  little  consequence  was  thought  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a particular  grant  of  power,  with  speci- 
fied means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Besides  all  these 
considerations,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  power  to 
make  internal  improvements  is  locality;  locality , in  its  most 
limited  form,  and  therefore  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government,  w hich  is  general  in  its 
character,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  governments,  whose  jurisdiction  is  intended  for  local, 
objects.  From  these  considerations  and  many  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  the  committee  report,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  several  laws  passed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements;  such  as 
the  UP*,  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans  and  es- 
timates upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,”  approved. 
May  4th,  182i,  and  others,  whether  they  involve  a juris- 
diction over  the  territory  within  this  commonwealth,  or 
only  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  inter- 
nal improvements,  are  unauthorized  by  the  grants  of  pov  - 
er  to  the  general  government  contained  in  the  constitu  • 
lion  of  the  United  States. 
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The  committee  have  bestowed  the  like  consideration 
on  the  following  enquiry:  “whether  the  law,  generally 
called  the  tariff  law,  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  private 
property,  by  taking  it  from  its  owner  and  giving  it  to 
another  person,  neither  rendering  public  service.  ” Upon 
a most  careful  review  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  8th  sec.  of  the  1st  art.  the  committee  find 
an  enumeration  of  certain  specified  powers  granted  to  tlte 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  first  specification 
jg  in  the  following  words:  art.  1st,  sec.  8.  ‘The  congress 
shall  have  power.  1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.’  Then  follow  other  spe- 
cifications. But  the  committee  do  not  find  amongst  them 
the  specified  power  to  protect  manufactures.  T he  term 
‘protec  tion  of  manufactures’  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution, as  well  the  word  ‘manufacturers, 5 itself;  nor  any 
equivalent  term  for  either.  The  enumerated  powers  con- 
tain all  the  powers  which  the  people  thought  proper,  by 
the  constitution,  to  grant  to  the  general  government;  ‘in 
order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bles- 
sings ol  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  ’ All 
the  enumerated  powers  were  reserved  to  the  states  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people  for  the  same  objects;  and  so 
expresslv  declared  to  be  in  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. This  distribution  of  powers  between  the  general 
and  state  governments,  was  ordained  and  declared  by  the 
people,  in  them  constitution,  to  afford  the  best  means  for 
effecting  the  great  ends  of  its  formation.  ‘The  power,  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,’  fur- 
Tiishes  the  essential  means  for  carrying  all  the  other  enu- 
merated powers  into  effect.  The  object  of  granting  this  ' 
power  is  declared  to  be,  ‘to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  tor 
ihe  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States’  as  restrained  and  limited  by  the  specified  powers. 
Hence,  under  this  grant,  congress  w’ould  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  See.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ‘■the 
debts  of  the  United  States  and  for  carrying  into  effect  all 
the  other  enumerated  powers.  But  congress  could  de- 
rive no  power  from  this  "rant  whatsoever,  to  assume  and 
to  carry  into  effect  any  power  whatever,  not  included 
amongst  the  enumerated  powers.  The  power  t (^pro- 
tect manufactures  not  being  included  amongst  the  enume- 
rated powers,  congress  can  therefore,  derive  no  power 
whatever,  from  the  grant  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  See.  to 
protect-  manufactures.  The  protection  of  manufactures 
being  an  original,  substantive,  indeed,  a primary,  para- 
mount power  cannot  be  assumed  by  congress;  or  if  it  can, 
then  any  other  pow’er  whatever  may  be  assumed  at  plea- 
sure; because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  right  congress  coub!  assume  the  power  to  protect 
manufacturers,  without  assuming  any  odier  unenumerat- 
ed power  whatever  at  its  own  unlimited  discretion.  And, 
if  congress  can  assume  any  unenumerated  power  at  its 
discretion,  and  also  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect; 
then  are  all  the  restraints  imposed  in  the  constitution, 
upon  the  will  of  the  general  government  unavailing; 
and  that  government  will  become  consolidated  in  its 
practice  and  unlimited  in  its  w ill.  The  protection  of 
manufactures,  being  a power  peculiarly  local  its  in  cha- 
racter, affords  the"  strongest  consideration  to  congress 
against  its  assumption;  because  directly  against  the  spirit 
qr ' general itv  and  equality  which  pervades  the  whole  con- 
stitution; and  which  w as  indispensable  to  its  original  ex- 
istence. The  force  of  this  argument  cannot  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  diverted  or  evaded  by  the  usual  resort  to 
the  term  ‘general  welfare.  ’ That  term  contains  no  grant 
of  power  whatsoever,  but  was  intended,  and  is  a restraint 
upon  the  pre-existing  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  The  tennis  ‘the  general  welfare  of  the.  U. 
States,’  and  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  is  to  restrain 
congress  from  laying  taxes;  8ce.  to  provide  tor  any  other 
-welfare  than  ‘the  general  welfare  of  tlte  United  States:'1 
To  restrain  congress  from  laying  taxes,  btc.  to  provide,  for 
the  particular  welfare  of  any  particular  sta-c  or  the  local 
welfare  of  any  particular  part  of  any  particular  state.  The 
act  of  congress,  passed  May  ‘22d,  entitled,  ‘an  act 

to  amend  the  several  nets  imposing  duties  on  imports,’ 
generally  called  the  tnjriftTaw',  was  passed  for  the  avowed  j 


object  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures.  The  power 
to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  not  being  found  in  the 
enumerated  powers  in  the  constitution,  congress  can  have 
no  power  to  lay  taxes  for  its  effectuation.  Congress  hav- 
ing power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties  imposts  and  ex- 
cises, have,  unquestionably,  the  pow  er  to  lav  imposts 
upon  all  foreign  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue;  pro- 
vided such  revenue  be  applied  to  carry  into  effect,  all  or 
any  of  the  enumerated  powers.  But,  congress  have  no 
power  to  lay  imposts  upon  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  domestic  manufactures;  because  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  is  not  included  amongst  the  enu- 
merated powers.  The  same  process  of  reasoning  would 
apply  with  full  force  to  the  complete  refutation  of  the  de- 
lusive suggestion  sometimes  made,  that  the  power  to  pro- 
tect manufactures  is  an  incident  to  the  power  “to  regu- 
late commerce.  ” ' It  is  denied,  that  the  power  to  protect 
manufactures  is  an  incidental  power,  or  partakes  any 
thing  of  an  incidental  character.  It  is  asserted,  that  it  is, 
in  itself,  an  original  substantive  power,  and  incomparably 
more  important  than  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  it- 
self; to  w hich  it  is  pretended  to  be  aii  incident.  The  ta- 
riff law  is  not  a regulation  ot  commerce.  It  is  a law  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures;  and  the  means 
employed  tor  that  end,  consist  in  the  imposition  of  duties 
upon  foreign  goods;  not  of  any  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  regulation  of  commerce,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  of 
the  law,  nor  the  means  employed  by  the  law’  to  effect  the 
end;  which  end  is  the  protection  of  manufactures.  The 
object  of  this  suggestion,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  disinge- 
nuously to  arrive  at  the  exercise  ot  a plain,  obvious  and 
palpable  pow  er,  by  indirect,  which  cannot  be  approached 
by  direct  means.  The  protection  of  manufactures  in- 
volves the  most  despotic  and  dangerous  power  that  can 
be  exercised  by  government  id" any  form."  It  places  the 
occupation  aud.property  of  every  man,  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  and  thus  converts  the  citizen  into  the 
slave,  the  natural  man  into  a governmental  machine.  It 
furnishes  the  widest  scope  for  the  false  suggestions  and 
false  calculations  of  human  ambition,  human  avarice  and 
human  cunning,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  moral  princi- 
ple, introduces  injustice  ana  inequality  betw  een  the  differ* 
ent  sections  of  the  union,  and  amongst  individuals  in  all 
its  parts.  The  present  tariff  law  affords  fee  most  conspi- 
cuous evidences  of  these  facts  and  consequences;  and,  if 
persevered  in,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
eventuate  in  the  most  frightful,  consolidated  despotism, 
or  in  the  severance  of  the  union  of  these  states. 

But  whether  the  object  of  the  tariff  law  be  legitimate 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  very- 
high  imposts  laid  upon  foreign  goods,  a legal  capacity  is 
given  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  the  like  goods*,  to 
demand  a premium  in  the  sale  of  those  goods  to  his  cus- 
tomers; which  premium  consists  of  then-  money,  and  is 
over  and  above  the  actual  worth  of  the  articles  sold. — 
Hence,  every-  purchaser  pays,  first,  for  the  article,  its 
full,  actual  value,  and  then  pays  an  additional  price  as  a 
premium  for  the  protection  of  the  ow  ner  of  the  manufac- 
turing stock,  or  in  other  w ords,  for  his  encouragement 
to  cause  the  ‘ article  to  be  made;  and  through  this  pro- 
cess, property  is  taken  from  its  ow  ner  and  given  to  ano-4 
tber  person,  without  receiving  in  exchange  fid?,  actual 
value.  The  committee  therefore  report,  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  law,  generally  called  the  tariff  law,  does,  in  its 
operation,  violate  the  rights  of  private  property,  by  tak- 
ing it  from  its  owner  and  giving  it  to  another  person,  not 
rendering  public  service. 

The  last  object  of  enquiry  is  in  the  following  words: 
“Whether,  under  the  operations  of  the  tariff  law  , a por- 
tion of  die  proceeds'of  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
commonwealth  is  not  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  the  two  great  principles  upon 
which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  founded,  to 
wit:  generality  and  equality;  and,  if  so,  to  report,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  amount  ot  the  value  of  such  proceeds,- 
tlius  transferred.”  The  committee  conceive  this  inquiry 
to  be  extremely  interesting  to  the  people  ci  this  common- 
wealth; because  it  will  serve  to  show,  diat,  w hilst  they 
are  taxed  by  imposts  on  foreign  goods  to  an  enormous 
amount,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  die  prodigal  expen- 
ditures of  the  general  government:  they  are  at  the  same 
time  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  an  enormous  tribute 
i to  manufactures  in  other  parts  ©fthq  United  States.  Thfe 
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fact  is  well  known,  that  a very  large  amount  of  domestic 
"oods  is  brought  from  other  parts  ot  the  United  States  to 
this  commonwealth,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  thereof 
for  consumption.  Under  the  legal  capacity  given  to  the 
venders  of  these  goods  by  the  enormous  duties  on  import- 
ed foreign  goods,  the  venders  are  enabled  to  add  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  article  sold,  the  premium,  thus  granted 
lor  its  protection;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  it  the 
duties  on  foreign  goods  wer»  reduced  to  a principle  of  re- 
venue, and  all  the  unwarrantable  expenditures  ot  the  go- 
vernment were  happily  to  be  dispensed  with.  This  pre- 
mium to  the  manufacturer  consists  of  the  money  ot  the 
consumer,  and  is  the  tribute  which  the  consumer  pays 
the  manufacturer,  under  the  t a rift  law,  a tribute  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  as  little  founded  in  right  as  the 
British  colonial  tribute  demanded  on  tea;  (and  many  told 
greater  in  amount).  A tribute,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  ought  never  to  have  been  imposed  by 
the  general  government,  nor  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  longer  than  they  could  call 
into  action  constitutional  and  peaceable  means  of  relieving 
themselves  from  so  undeserved  and  odious  a burthen. 
The  committee  think  it  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  probable  amount  of  the  tribute  annually  thus  drawn 
from  the  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a premium 
to  manufactures  in  other  parts  ot  the  United  States.  But 
the  committee  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  find  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  probable 
amount  with  probable  certainty. 

In  regal’d  to  the  instruction  to  the  committee,  to  report 
such  measures  for  the  adoption  of  the  general  assembly, 
as  they  shall  think  will  most  effectually  tend  to  arrest  the 
usurpations  ot  the  general  government,  if,  upon  inquiry, 
any  should  be  found  to  exist,— your  committee  would  ob- 
serve: That,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  present 
session,  they  find  themselves  precluded  from  all  attempts 
at  Recommending  any  system  of  efficient  measures  of 
counteraction,  but  relying  upon  the  justice  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  upon  the  co-operation,  in  any 
measures  which  may  hereafter  be  recommended  for 
adoption,  of  such  parts  of  the  United  States  as  have  a com- 
mon interest  with  Virginia  upon  the  subject,— the  com- 
mittee recommend  to  this  general  assembly,  to  enter  its 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  loregoing  usurpations  of 
the  general  government,  and  therefore,  propose  for  its. 
adoption,  the  following  resolutions: 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  actuated,  as  it  always 
has  been  by  the  most  sincere  disposition  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  of  these  states — believing  tliat  the  union 
can  only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  general  and  state 
governments  within  their  respective  spheres  of  action, 
as  marked  out  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — 
being  also  sincerely  desirous  that  the  general  government 
should  be  protected  in  the  full  and  free  exerc.se  of  all  the 
specified  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution  of  the 
"United  States,  and  being,  at  the  same  time  deeply  impres- 
sed with  a sense  of  its  own  duty,  to  preserve,  unimpaired, 
all  the  rights  of  the  people  and  government  of  this  state, 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  state,  and  of  the  United  States-— 
muls  itself  reluctantly  constrained  to  enter  its  most  so- 
lemn protest  against*  the  usurpations  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, as  described  in  the  report  of  its  committee — 
Therefore, 

Resolved , That  this  general  assembly,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  and  government  of  this  state,  does,  hereby,  most  so- 
lemly protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise  of  any  power 
whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  make 
internal  improvements  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  states,  and  particularly  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Virginia; — and  also,  against  the  claim  or  ex- 
ercise of  any  power  whatever,  asserting  or  involving  a 
jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  territory  within  the  limits 
of  this  state,  except  over  the  objects  and  in  the  mode  spe- 
cified in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  In  like  manner,  that  this  general  assembly 
does,  hereby,  most  solemly  protest  against  any  claim  or 
exercise  of  power,  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  which  serves  to  draw  money  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  state,  into  the  treasury’  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  disburse  it  for  any  object,  whatever,  except  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  grants  of  powertto  the  general  go- 
vernment, contained  in  the  constitution,  of  the  United 
States. 


Resolved,  In  like  manner,  that  this  general  assembly 
does  most  solemly  protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise 
of  any  power,  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, to  protect  domestic  lflanfactures,  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  not  being  amongst  the  grants 
of  power  to  that  government,  specified  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;- — -and  also,  against  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  congress,  passed  May  2‘2d,  1824,  entitled,  “an 
act,  to  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,’* 
generally  called  the  tariff  law,  which  vary  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  transfer  property  from  one  portion  of  the 
United  States  to  another;  and  to  take  private  property  from 
the  OAvner  for  the  benefit  of  another  person,  not  rendering 
public  service, — as  unconstitutional,  umvise,  unjust,  un- 
equal and  oppressive. 

These  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  delegates  thus — 
The  first  resolution  134  ayes  and  47  noes. 

The  9eoond  resolution  159  ayes  and  19  noes. 

The  third  resolution  132  ayes  and  49  noes. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  senate  took  up  and  decided^ 
upon  these  resolutions.  Various  propositions  Avere  made 
to  amend,  all  Avliich  were  voted  doAvn.  The  first  Avas 
agreed  to  by  15  fotes  against  7 — the  second  18  against  4;, 
the  third  14  against  8. 

After  which- — • 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  to  amend  the  preamble  by  adding 
to  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  doth 
unequivocally  express  a firm  resolution  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  state,  against  every  aggression,  either 
foreign  or  domestic;  that  they  Avill  support  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  Avarranted  by 
the  former;  and  that  this  assembly  most  solemnly  declare 
a Avarm  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  states,,  to  main- 
tain which,  it  pledges  all  its  poAvers. 

This  Avas  agreed  to— 12  to  10.  The  question  then  be- 
ing taken,  on  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  generally,  the 
Avhole  were  passed  14  to  8.  But  on  the  folloAving  day, 
the  6th  of  March,  the  house  of  delegates  having  refused 
to  accept  the  senate’s  amendment  to  the  preamble,  the 
senate  receded  therefrom — 11  to  8.  [It  is  difficult  to 
apprehend  Avhy  this  proposition  Avas  opposed — and  much 
speculation  has  been  made  about  it.  The  proceedings  on 
these  resolutions,  and  especially  in  the  senate,  produced 
a great  deal  of  feeling.  ] 

While  the  report  and  resolutions  were  before  the  house 
of  delegates,  gen.  Taylor  moved  a substitute,  which  shall 
be  inserted  in  our  next,  Avith  one  or  two  additional  re- 
marks, that  the  Avhole  subject  may  be  preserved. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  WOOL  BILL. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Mallary,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 

manufactures,  in  the  house  of  representatfres,  Jan.  17, 

1827. 

Mr.  Mallary  said  he  Avould  present  a Anew  of  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
congress  by  memorials  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  involved  the  interests  of  thousands,  and  to  a 
vast  amount.  Those  memorials  were  from  the  agricultu- 
ral as  Avell  as  the  manufacturing  interests,  representing 
their  condition,  and  asking  most  earnestly  the  interposition 
of  government  in  their  favor.  Without  further  preface, 
he  would  advance  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  he  Avould  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
interest  depending  upon  the  present  question.  He  avouJ  d 
not  be  minute  in  details,  yet  would  explain  the  general 
calculations  Avhich  have  led  to  the  result  to  Avliich  he  had 
arrived.  He  had  no  doubt,  from  the  information  given 
to  the  committee,  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  could  not  be  less  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  He  had  taken  pains  to  obtain,  as 
far  as  practicable,  certain  facts,  in  preference  to  a depen- 
dence oft  general  opinions  and  estimates.  When  particu- 
lar facts  Averc  obtained,  they  become  data  upon  which  a 
result  might  be  produced  Avith  sufficient  certainty.  It 
appears  from  actual  examination,  that,  east  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  in  Massachusetts,  excepting  one  or  two  estab- 
lishments Avest,  the  capital  actually  invested  was  upwards 
of  five  millions  *nd  a half  of  dollars.  Berkshire  is  said 
to  have  a million.  It  Avas  probable  from  this,  that  the 
whole  in  Massachusetts  Avas  at  least  eight  millions.  From 
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information  that  could  be  obtained  from  other  quar- 
11  of  the  union,  the  capital  tints  stated  was  one-fifth  of 
t^rs,  „ joinder  TJte  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
T?1}  Island  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
^ Ohio,  and  he  thought,  forty  millions 

S'-L\  I U cons’dereu  as  the  amount  in  the  United  States; 
Gentlemen  might  judge  for  themselves.  V.  e can  thus 
lientiei  » ccrtilintv  tor  all  practical  purposes, 

arrive  at  s u.  - ^ qqq  Cmplovs  12,000  persons — 

! T-nVao  000  »t  least  no'v  enpaieii  in  tl.e  woollen  trade 
r*?€niS?sV:teS.  This  is  the  manufacturing  ir.te- 

rCNext,he  would  present,  the  value  of  the  agt-icultural 
IntVcst  In  the  first  place,  he  would  consider  tue  docks 
of  thi  United  States.  Many  had  estimated  tee  number 
' nT  1C-OO0  00D  In  1825. toe  number  in  New 
fork  wS ri-eSataeSto be.S.40fi,OC«.  Now  he  consider- 
ed that  it  inbht  he  4,000,00?.  Considering  the  great 
U • v,,iv  Fn^land,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
mi'1' west  Virrninfand  Maryland,  he  consideivd  Xev. 
VoSl  ad  one-fourth.  This  wouh  givoie,atld,0ts)  m the  , 
v-  • ‘ Gentlemen  could  mrm  their  own  esti- 

'Ne  number  mentioned  mighfbe  too  high  or  too  | 
low  ' It  was  sutneient-to  answer  the  great  object m view. . 
He  considered  10.0^.000,  at  leust,  weivaaeeO,  income-; 
quence  of  the  establishment  ct  manulacmrmg  mtffin-  | 

ti0^-:mf>tm?the  value,  it  was  to  be  considered  that 
t}„  . r^cture  had  been  the  cause  oi  adding  to  tue  vsuue 
; ' ; of  the  country.  It  had  been  a great  object 

oi  Tulers  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  a-.ii- 
Sfo  U se^l  tVlhciSvcs  the  best  blood  of  that  va- 
lSlo  c.ee  of  animals.  It  is  wortliy  ot  the  attention  ot 
the  most  distinguished  and  intelligent  citizens  of  tms  na- 
Son  We  know  that  immense  pains  has  been  taken  to 

irnrr-five  it  hri'  Thy  best  of  the  Saxony  and  fepamsh 
hadbeen  introduced *t  great  expense,  by  the  most  pa- 

tnctic  individuals  of  this  countn-.  Mi-  M.  tnei.^u 

mateTi  the  10,000.000  at  two  dollars  each,  and  comm,  led 
it  alow  estimate,  if  any  encoui’agement  exist  eT  e:r  tec 
raw  material.  This  would  make  the  vmue  of  nocks  m 
Jhe  United  States,  dependent  upon  tne  mamnacturc, 
twentv  millions  of  dollars.  • • - « 

Bv  exact  returns  from  establishments  ha^  mg  y>, 68^0^0 
canhal  it  appears  they  consume  §>,985,000  pounds  of 
wool  - 4d0  OrE? 01  >0  would  require  above  40.000.000  pounds 

rf  thcTw  i^criid.  But 

This  would,  at  35  cents  per  pound  be  aoove  10,000,000. 

N^t  Air  A-T.  estimated  tne  lanued  interest  aevoted  to 

til'"  increase  of  flocks  in  the  United  States,  dependent 
en  the  manufactures.  He  allowed  lorn-  to  tue  acre. 
This  would  require  2,500,000  acres,  at  cigh  dollars  per 
acre,  would  be  20,000,000  dollars.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  land  in  dir.erent  states.  1 .iKmg 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  Ohio  he 
thought  the  value  he  had  estimated  not  too  high  Gem 
tfemert  could  correct  him  it  m error 

that  the  agricultural  interest  had  at  least  §4(),000,uU 
in  the  question  cf  the  protection  of  tne  domestic  nunu- 
Scturcs.  The  capital  of  both  interests,  t hen,  amounted 

t0M^°  W°sShhe  would  next  advert  to  the  advantages  of 
wool-m-owim*-  to  this  countrv.  It  gave  a yaiue  to  bids 
and  mountains.  Remote  sections  of  the  uati'  most  re- 

moved from  navigable  rivers  and  good  roads,  woulu  be 
rendered  valuable.  N othing  else  could  be  Produced  Unit 
would  pav  transportation  to  market.  N q ,u  tide  could  be 
produced  so  valuable  as  wool,  in  proportion  to  Js  weight. 

5-hose  portions  of  New  England,  New  Pork,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio,  and  western  A lrginia,  whicli  aie  cu  little 
value  for  grain,  would  become  profitable  and  valuable 
•could  this  great  staple  have  a market.  Some  ot  the  best 
flocks  in  the  United  States  are  in  west  A u-gurnu  It  has 
already  found  its  way  to  New  Aork  and  Boston,  and 
found  a valuable  market.  As  ic  regards  Ae  other  grea 
' Ln-ments  0f  the  nation,  it  does  not  interfere.  All 
our  markets  are  now  filled  to  overflowing  with  a^icultn- 
l -.TTiflocts.  So  much  of  capital,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
^ddedto the  landed  interest:  so  much  for  that  great  inte- 
rest immediately  dependent  for  its  prmcipal  value  on 

WaSow^e  now,  said  Mr.  M.  to  show  how  much  other 
branches  of  agriculture  are  interested.  He  asked  the 


candid  attention  of  gentlemen  from  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states.  He  would  ask  the  farmers  in  the  house  to 
notice  the  statements  he  was  about  ho  make.  He  thought 
it  deserving  of  consideration,  however  gentlemen  might 
differ  as  to  the  conclusions  he  might  draw. 

It  is  ascertained  as  one  fact,  that  in  one  manufactory 
where  200  persons  are  employed,  above  300  barrels  of 
flour  were  consumed  in  the  year  1826.  This  was  obtain- 
ed from  New  York,  and  Petersburg!!,  in  Virginia,  and 
the  intermediate  ports.  Again,  there  were  Imported  in- 
to Boston  in  1826,  281,000  barrels.  Of  this  72.177  were 
exported;  leaviug  209,704  for  consumption..  Mr.  M. 
said  lie  had  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
imported  into  other  parts  of  New  England.  Gentlemen 
well  informed,  those  concerned,  in  the  trade,  had  estimat- 
ed that  the  quantity  imported  into  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  could  not  be  less 
than  three  times  more  than  was  imported  into  Boston. 
Providence  afforded  avast  market.  _ A great  amount  as- 
cended Connecticut  river  into  die  centre  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  M.  said  he  had  estimated  that  about  twice  as 
much  was  imported  into  all  the  remainder  of  New  Eng- 
land as  was  into  Boston.  This  would  give  629,000  bar- 
rels for  domestic  use  in  this  section  of  the  union.  Gen- 
tlemen will  decide  whether  this  estimate  is  overrated. 
The  value  at  §5  50  per  barrel  amounts  to  §3,480,000. 

Mr.  M.  sdid  he  requested  gentlemen  to  notice  from 
whence  this  supply  was- derived.  He  then  made  a state- 
ment, from  which  it  appeared  there  were  received; — 
119,202  barrels  from  Baltimore;  Alexandria  58,000; 
Georgetown  1,962;  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Nor- 
folk 51,000:  in  all  91,000  from  A’irginia.  This,  he  asked 
gentlemen  from  that  state  to  notice.  The  remainder  the 
quantity  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast.  Deducting  the  average  amount  exported 
from  Boston,  would  leave  71,000  barrels  of  Virginia 
flour  for  New  England  use  imported  into  the  single  port 
of  Boston.  I;  this  is  one  third.  New  England  consumes 
of  A' lrginia  flour  21 3,0*90  barrels — worth  over  a million  of 
dollar:-.  These  are  facts  well  worthy  of  consideration 
bv  the  farmers  of  A’irginia.  How  was  this  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  obtained?  By  what  means  was  pay- 
ment made  - He  said  be  would  leave  the  answer  to  be 
made  by  every  gentleman  for  himself. 

Again.  There  was  imported  into  Boston  in  the  month, 
of  December  last  SO. 000  bushels  of  corn,  mostly  from 
the  southern  and  middle  states.  In  proportion  to  the 
estimate  for  flour,  the  amount  w ould  be  almost  beyond 
belief.  Gentlemen,  from  the  fact  stated,  will  make  their 
own  deductions. 

Now,  said  Mr.  M.  examine  the  exports  of  flour  to  Eu- 
rope. They  will  be  found  not  to  exceed,  in  1825, 
56,675  barrels.  New-  England  consumes,  as  we  have 
seen,  029,000.  We  exported,  in  1825,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  813,000;  and  in  1826,  858,000  barrels.  Again,  in 
1825,  we  exported  to  the  British  AYest  Indies  114,000 
barrels;  to  Cuba  109,000;  to  Brazil  134,000.  These 
foreign  exportations  are  considered  of  wonderful  impor- 
tance. AVc  send  now  and  then  a cargo  of  flour  to  Val- 
paraiso or  Lima.  The  arrival — the  price,  high  or  low> 
is  reported  through  the  nation  as  if  its  fate  was  involved. 
But  the  steady,  silent,  valuable  market  of  New  England 
attracts  no  public  attention.  Annihilate  this  great  market 
said  Mr.  M.  and  the  immense  quantity  there  consumed 
to  the  market  which  would  he  left,  let  the  effects  whicli 
would  certainly  follow  be  experienced  by  the  farmer  of 
A irginia  and  Maryland,  it  would  seem  that  none  can 
deny  tliat  the  New  England  market  was  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. Destroy  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  con- 
viction of  this  would  pi’ess  on  the  farmer  with  irresistible 
force.  The  means  of  the  north  to  purchase  would  ajt 
once  cease,  and  the  people  would  provide  for  themselves 
in  a different  way. 

Air.  M.  said  he  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  in  view,  that  an  omission 
could  not  be  allowed.  Air.  Gallatin,  in  1811,  estimated 
the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
at  3,600,000  pounds.  The  value  of  yam  at  90  cents 
per  pound,  was  $3,240,000.  By  an  able  and  interesting 
report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  1816,  in  which  the  soundest  principles  of  political 
economy  are  most  forcibly  explained,  the  capital  then 
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employed  amounted  to  $40,000,000.  1 he  quantity  ot 

cotton’  used  was  estimated  at  90,000  bales.  The  capital 
must  have  doubled  since  that  time.  The  quantity  ot  the 
law  material  now  used  cannot- be  less  than  180,000  bales, 
or  54,000,000lbs.  The  value  of  the  fabric  at  50  cents 
the  pound,  will  amount  to  $‘27,000,000.  The  value,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  is  much  more.  Would  not  tv  ish  to 
overrate.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  raised  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  northern  part  ot  the  union, 
from  Maine  to  the  new  states  of  the  west.  Use  ot  the 
fabric  is  augmented  to  a great  extent,  for  the  people  are 
enabled  to  purchase  with  the  means  they  possess.  Every 
body  uses,  because  every  body  can  pay.  He  gives  in 
exchange  the  products  of  his  farm,  ot  his  labor,  that 
would  not  he  worth  a farthing  if  he  depended  upon  a 
sea-board  market  Stop  the  manufacture — throw  180,000 
hales  of  cotton  into  Europe;  add  this  to  the  present  stock. 
The  etfect  must  be  two-fold.  You  glut  the  market 
there,  diminish  consumption  here,  for  you  deprive  most 
of  the  people  of  the  interior  of  the  only  means  of  pur- 
chase. The  effects  upon  the  planter  cannot  be  concealed 
or  denied.  In  case  of  war,  also,  what  was  once  expe- 
rienced will  be  felt  again.  To  this  Mr.  M.  asked  a can- 
did and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

It  was  feared  by  many,  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1824,  commerce  and  navigation  would  be  deeply  injured. 
l>ut  a moment’s  consideration  shows  all  fears  on  this  point 
w ere  groundless.  1'he  trade  in  flour  and  grain  and  other 
commodities  of  the  south  transported  to  the  north,  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  that  portion  of  the  union, 
has  gained  with  surprising  rapidity.  Communications  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  New  England  are  now  as  regular 
and  valuable  as  between  Glasgow  and  London,  Lyons  and 
Paris.  Let  gentlemen  bear  in  mind  the  real  cause. 

Again:  let  us  sec  whether  commerce  has  been  injured 
or  benefitted.  See  the  condition  of  our  exports  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  country  except  cotton. 

° 1821.  " 1823.  1826. 


Fisheries, 
Lumber, 
Wheat  flour 
Biscuit, 
Tobacco, 


W 


$1,499,000 

3.974.000 

4.476.000 


$1,685,000 

4.498.000 

5.151.000 


5,648,000  6,382,000 


$-924,000 

2.301.000 

4.400.000 

5.215.000 

At  best,  some  articles  have  remained  stationary,  while 
others  have  decreased  in  great  proportion. 

Now,  said  Mr.  M.  we  will  attend  to  the  question  whe- 
ther our  foreign  commerce  has  been  injured  by  our  do-' 
me  stic  manufactures. 

£2, 754,000^ 


in  1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


3,120,000 

3,139,000  (of  domestic 


; ma- 
cs. 


4,480,000  f 
5,700^000  j 

6,000,000 J 

A comparison  of  this  statement,  the  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products, upon  w hich  this  nation  has  placed  the  great- 
est reliance,  gives  triumphant  proof  that  our  manufac- 
tures have  afforded  the  most  efficient  aid  to  our  commerce. 
So  much  has  been  added  to  its  operations,  while  agri- 
culture continues  to  furnish  all  that  foreign  markets  de- 
mand. 

Great  and  valuable  effects  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  manufactures  are  flourishing.  They  are 
•con  in  dwellings,  cultivation  of  farms,  in  schools,  roads, 
public  accommodations,  in  every  thing  that  give  s a value 
to  society.  'Flic  interior  is  most  especially  benefitted — 
markets *arc  created  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  where 
none  existed  before,  and  where  none  would  have  ever  ex- 
isted without  them.  They  equalized  the  value  of  pro- 
perty by  giving  a value  to  all  the  productions  of  the  ordi- 
nary" industry  of  the  people.  Having  seen  the  value  of  tiie 
agricultural  "and  manufacturing  interest  now  at  stake,  Mr. 
M.  said  he  w ould  state  their  present  condition.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  but  little  time  would  Ire  occupied.  The 
evidence  is  before  us.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee  w ell 
understood  it.  The  numerous  memorials  before  congress 
have  represented  that  condition  in  language  that  must 
reach  the  heart  and  command  the  understanding. 


They  emanate  from  as  good  talents,  as  sound  views  of 
the  best  policy  of  this  country,  as  exist.  They  have  been 
presented  by  men  as  devoted  to  its  interests,  as  patriotic 
in.  their  sentiments,  as  can  be  found  within  its  limits. 


Their  voice  is  firm,  decisive,  and  manly,  and  must  be  re- 
garded. 

The  great  capital  now  devoted  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture is  in  jeopardy.  It  is  sinking;  nothing  but  the  pa- 
ternal arm  of  the  government  can  save  it.  Justice,  sound 
policy,  every  thing  that  can  ever  require  the  exercise  of 
its  power,  demand  its  immediate  aid. 

The  great  agricultural  interest,  depending  on  the  other, 
claims  also  the  interposition  of  our  common  government. 
It  stands  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  manufacture  is  pres- 
sed by  die  overwhelming  power  of  foreign  rivalry,  and 
gives  way.  The  agricultural  interest  is  doomed  to  a 
common  fate.  Those  of  the  committee  especially,  w hose 
constituents  are  involved,  will  come  to  their  relief.  Those 
who  are  not  thus  connected,  Mr.  M.  said  he  trusted, 
would  not  look  on  with  indifference. 

Mr.  VI.  then  said  he  would  endeavor  to  assign  some  of 
the  causes,  which  now  produced  the  present  alarming  de- 
pression of  the  manufacturer. 

One  great  cause,  not  so  immediate,  but  efficient,  is  that 
spirit  of  domination  which  impels  England  to  control  the 
trade  and 'navigation  ot  the  world.  That  spirit  which  in- 
duces her  to  plunder  the  weak  and  effeminate  Burmese, 
to  delve  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  is  now  propelled 
by  a national  distress  unparalled  in  her  annals.  Manu- 
factures laid  the  foundation  of  her  wealth.  By  attempt- 
ing to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  world,  she  has  pushed 
them  to  an  extent  that  recoils  whenever  other  nations  re- 
fuse to  surrender  to  her  interest  and  policy. 

To  sustain  them  becomes  an  object  that  commands  the 
ynost  powerful  exertions  of  the  government  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  her  subjects.  Driven  as  she  is  from  the  ports 
of  her  former  subservient  customers,  she  must  now  seek 
new  marts  at  all  hazards.  It  is  well  remembered,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  late  European  w ar,  free  trade  wras  the 
order  of  the  day.  England  poured  into  the  markets  of 
some  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  the  products  of  her 
industry.  The  effects  were  irresistible  w ithout  the  aid  of 
the  governments.  They  did  interpose.  The  following 
statement  jshow  s the  loss  to  England,  and  the  cause  of 
her  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  six  years,  ending  with  1822,  she  sent.,  in  all  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Russia  £14,000,000;  to  Halland  £12,000,000; 
to  Prussia  £6,000,000;  to  France  £7,600^000:  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  £3S,333,000. 

T ake  woollens.  The  whole  export  as  estimated  by  the 
chancellor  in  1825,  was  about$30,750,000.  The  United 
States  received  about  $10,716,000,  or  one  third  of  all 
which  England  sent  abroad. 

Again:  take  hardware.  In  1819,  she  sent  to  Russia 
£67,000;  to  Germany  £87,000;  to  Prussia  £9,000;  tc  the 
United  States  £460,000.  In  1824,  to  Russia  £20,000;  to 
Germany  £74,000;  to  Prussia  £3,000;  to  the  United  States 
£488,000. 

Whole  export  from  England  in  1819,  of  hardware, 
£1,150,000;  in  1824,  £1,202,000. 

Thus  the  value  of  our  markets  to  England  is  apparent. 
Her  manufacturers  must  desire  to  retain  what  they  have 
and  to  gain  what  they  have  lost.  Air.  Mallary  said  he 
could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  remark  of  a distin- 
guished manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  Air.  Shepherd. 
He  considers  that  his  establishment,  one  of  the  oldest  uow 
in  operation,  lias  done  more  to  cripple  the  power  of  Eng- 
land than  any  frigate  of  the  navy.  It  is  so;  and  England 
would  give  a hundred  Guerrier’s,  or  five  hundred  Java®* 
to  induce  us  to  open  our  ports  and  receive  her  manufac- 
tures unrestricted.  As  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  her  ma- 
nufacturers, Air.  Alallary  alluded  to  information  from 
Peru.  In  order  to  exclude  our  cotton  fabrics,  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  prepared  others  with  marks  and  ap- 
pearauces  of  genuine  American,  but  of  the  most  misera- 
ble and  useless  character.  They  were  thrown  into  the 
market  as  the  fabrics  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the 
reputation  of  our  genuine  goods  was  for  a time  almost 
wholly  sacrificed.  In  the  United  States  our  cotton  trade 
is  safe  as  far  as  protection  is  afforded.  As  far  as  it  applies, 
it  cannot  be  avoided.  We  so  far  have  our  own  mavkei 
and  foreign  ingenuity  has  not  been,  so  far,  able  to  elude 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  duty  imposed. 

Having  seen  the  motives  foreign  nations  must  have  to 
press  upon  ;he  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  Mr. . 
Mallary  said  he  would  now  advert  to  some  of  the  imme  - 
! diate  causes  v.hich  depressed  them.  The  ad  Valorem 
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%ity,  from  its  nature,  can  be  easily  avoided.  The  value 
is  placed  upon  the  fabric  abroad,  by  persons  interested. 
The  manufacturer  appoints  his  agent  in  the  United  States, 
his  own  countryman.  He  makes  his  invoice  as  he  pleases. 
Makes  his  formal  oath.  He  must  best  know  the  value  of 
the  fabric,  and  it  cannot  be  disproved  here.  Interest, 
therefore,  prompts  him  to  save  all  in  his  power.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  goods  thus  sent,  do  not  pay  the 
amount  of  duty  which  the  tariff  demands. 

The  American  merchant  is  driven  from  the  trade.  It 
was  estimated  in  1820  by  the  Mercantile  Society  in  New 
York,  that  four-fifths  of  the  dry  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  on  foreign  accounts.  There  were 
23,606  packages  in  all,  18,674  were  on  foreign  account, 
and  4,932  on  American.  The  same  state  of  tilings  exists, 
or  rather  worse.  Our  merchants  are  daily  giving  up  that 
branch  of  business;  the  foreigner  is  daily  gaining  ground. 
They  are  not  destitute  of  enterprise;  they  are  not  idle; 
they  are  not  easily  driven  from  any  laudable  pursuit 
This  is  evidence  that  the  foreigner  gains  some  advantage 
under  our  laws.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  not  sell  his  goods  to  our  merchants  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  he  sends  them  to  this  country.  Our 
merchant  must  meet  our  duties  upon  what  he  pays  for 
the  fabric.  The  manufacturer  can  evade  the  duties,  when 
the  American  merchant  will  not — dare  not.  He  has  a 
reputation — a standing  in  society,  which  he  will  not  for- 
feit. 

On  the  subject  of  foreigners  on  our  own  shores,  in  our 
“Own  cities,  devoting,  managing  continually  our  trade,  Mr. 
M.  would  venture  to  remark.  Perhaps  it  was  in  oppo- 
iiiU'.n  to  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman  on  this  floor.  It 
may  be  that  it  w as  gratifying  to  the  native  merchants  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  stand 
back  and  see  these  operations  of  foreigners — to  see  them 
taking  the  lead  in  the  great  commercial  transactions  of 
the  nation.  It  might  be  the  American  merchants  felt  sa- 
tisfied to  wrait  at  a respectful,  humble  distance,  until  the 
foreign  agent  had  performed  his  functions,  before  they 
could  approach,  and  take  a petty,  subordinate,  share  in  the 
business  to  which  they  are  devoted.  It  may  he  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  this  usurpation  of  their  proper  business. 
But,  for  one,  said  Mr.  M.  I should  be  gratified  to  have 
such  a policy  adopted  as  would  allow  them  to  retire  to 
their  own  country,  and  permit  the  American  merchant  to 
occupy  his  proper  station  and  enjoy  again  that  honorable 
employment  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  deprived.  It 
may  be  that  I am  suffering  under  some  delusion  that  is 
the  offspring  of  national  feelings;  while  those  who  are 
more  immediately  in  interest  are  quiet,  it  may  perhaps  be 
improper  for  me  to  complain. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  cloths  in  an  unfi- 
nished state  are  introduced,  at  a low  rate  of  valuation. 
The  value  cannot  be  ascertained  at  the  custom  house, 
l ivery  person  at  all  acquainted  with  unfinished  cloth  must 
be  satisfied  that  this  is  a most  convenient  way  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  hut  a small  proportion  of  the  duties. 
These  cloths  are  finished  by  persons  in  English  employ. 

Mr.  Mallary  said  he  had*  been  recently  informed,  on 
the  authority  of  a New  York  merchant,  that  flannels  for 
broad  cloths  were  new  introduced,  sent  to  an  establish- 
ment, dressed,  sent  to  market  and  sold.  An  experienced 
manufacturer  has  answered  my  inquiry  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  duties  the  flannel  would  pay  compared  w ith  the 
cloth — 

Say  26  yards  of  flannel,  which  will  make  20  yards  of 
cloth*  worth  8 dollars  per  yard.  The  flannel  might  be 
passed  at  the  custom  house  for  a duty  on  the  whole 

$9  97 

The  duty  on  the  cloth  at  8 dollars  per  yard,  61  33 

51  36 

A handsome  saving,  certainly. 

It  has  been  stated  and  well  supported  that  facilities  are 
allowed  at  some  ports  for  the  admission  of  goods  which 
are  not  permitted  in  others.  The  foreigner  will  select 
the  one  most  favorable  to  his  views,  and  will  make  that 
One  the  avenue  through  which  he  w ill  introduce  the  mer- 
chandise lie  has  in  charge. 

Another  very  important  cause  of  the  depression  of  our 
manufactures  is  the  great  irregularity  of  trade.  When 
the  home  manufacture  has  the  home  market,  supply  will 
always  accommodate  itself  to  demand.  The  manufacturer 


knows  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce,  and  he  re- 
gulates hie  business  accordingly.  Is  not  overwhelmed 
with  a sudden  influx  of  fabrics  which  produces  universal 
confusion.  Mr.  Mallary  said,  it  had  often  been  the 
practice  to  present  the  arguments  of  reviewers  against  the 
policy  he  was  advocating.  He  would  produce  an  authori- 
ty of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  side,  from  a popular 
work  in  high  repute.  It  remarks,  “It  is  notoriously 
among  the  tactics  of  traders  to  sell  at  a prodigious  loss  to 
ruin  their  rivals,  if  they  see  any  possibility  of  doing  it; 
and  in  this  case  they  might  accomplish  it  and  get  a profit.” 
The  manufacturer  soon  M ill  command  the  market  at  his 
own  prices. 

In  times  of  distress,  as  in  England,  our  markets  are  als» 
in  danger.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  be  temporary. 
The  effects  soon  over,  that  the  evil  will  find  its  own  re- 
medy. It  may  be  so;  but  the  effect  is  produced.  Our  ma- 
nufactures equally  suffer,  whether  by  the  distress  of  fo- 
reign countries,  or  by  a design  of  the  manufacturers. 
We  ought  to  be  placed  secure  from  the  effects  of  distress 
or  the  arts  of  cupidity.  Why  should  we  be  compelled  to 
suffer  because  England  does? 

Another  advantage  is  gained  by  credit  for  duties  at  our 
custom  house.  The  duties  are  at  once  converted  into 
cash  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  It  is 
equal  to  the  same  amount  advanced  from  the  national, 
treasury. 

Auction  sales  also  are  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
evils  of  irregularity  in  trade.  It  affords  a fine  theatre  for 
the  management  of  foreigners  to  depress  our  trade.  At 
any  moment  they  may  dash  into  market  any  amount  of 
goods  for  any  purpose.  An  instance,  Mr.  Mallary  said, 
he  would  mention.  In  July  last,  American  goods  of  a 
particular  quality,  were  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
for  $2  2 50  to  $2  60  per  yard.  In  September' — 90  days 
afteiT-the  same  kind  of  go*ds  were  sold  for  $1  90  to  $2 
per  yard — making  a fluctuation  of  thirty  per  cent.  At 
the  latter  period,  a large  amount  of  English  fabrics  were 
thrown  into  market,  and  produced  this  ruinous  fluctua- 
tion. 

Again — whenever  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a sur- 
plus, he  will  not  overcharge  his  own  market.  The  effect 
would  be  to  produce  a general  reduction  on  all  in  the 
market  at  the  time.  He  sends  that  surplus  abroad.  It 
he  must  sell  at  a loss,  it  had  better  be  in  a foreign 
country.  He  accomplishes  a double  object — he  saves 
his  home  market  and  throws  confusion  into  the  other. 
The  effect  of  a surplus  is  w ell  known  in  this  country.  If 
the  market  requires  ten  millions,  we  produce  nine.  The 
foreigner  sends  two  more.  The  effect  is  to  reduce  the 
whole  30  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  stated.  Then,  on  the 
“ tactics ” of- foreign  manufactures,  the  foreigner  loses 
his  thirty  per  cent,  on  two  millions— the  American  thirty 
per  cent,  on  nine. 

It  is  now  known  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  hi  the  United 
States,  that  our  manufacturers  are  giving  way.  The  great 
object  of  the  foreigner  is  about  to  be  realized.  No  effort 
will  be  wanting,  if  it  cost  millions  to  overwhelm  our  al- 
ready half-ruined  establishment.  It  seems  to  me,  said 
Mr.  Mallary,  that  the  government  will  not  refuse  that 
aid  which  can  be  so  easily  afforded. 

Allow  me  now,  said  Mr.  M.  to  present  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  committee  some  further  reasons  why  the 
woollen  trade  may  claim  the  aid  of  government.  I shall 
not.  mention  its  unfortunate  history.  All  remember  it. 
But  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  forty  millions  of 
capital  belonging  to  the  manufacturer,  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Forty  millions  more  belonging  to  the  landed  interest  is 
alliccl  to  the  other  m prosperity  or  adversity.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  manufacturer  has  added  25  cr 
30,000,000  worth  of  fabric  to  our  market.  To  this  is  ow- 
ing the  extraordinary  low  price  to  the  consumer.  He 
has  had  the  full  benefit.  He  has  purchased  at  the  loss 
and  approaching  ruin  of  the  manufacturer.  Let  the  lat- 
ter be1  sacrificed.  Let  the  foreigner  triumph  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  “tactics,”  and  the  effect  is  obvious.  Prices 
will  advance.  The  consumer  then,  must  be  charged 
with  all  the  sacrifice  the  foreigner  has  made  to  destroy 
our  countrymen.  The  farmer  is  sacrificed.  The  ma- 
nufacturer is  prostrated.  The  consumer  finally  has  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  heartless  policy 
that  tells  us  to  leave  trade  to  regulate  itself.  The  foreign- 
er triumphs  over  the  Americans  and  sees  all  our  interests. 
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which  characterize  our  independence  as  a people,  make' 
obeisance  to  suoerior  “tactics.” 

Let  me  repeat,  said  Mr.  M.  diary,  that  the  effect  of  the 
.great  amount  of  the  fabric  afforded  to  this  market,  has 
been  and  now  is  he  cause  of  the  low  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  .••••'  ;oods  seM  in  1821 — 2,  are  now  bought 

for  one  half  th  amount  then  given.  The  effect  thus  pro- 
duced is  dire*: — palpable.  Now  it  is  certain  that  ma- 
nufacturers must  surrender  unless  the  government  will 
afford  its  a*  t.  Vlready  a part  has  relinquished.  It  can- 
not go  on.  f : ci.fices  have  been  made  already.  They  have 
been  ex  h*<*  -d  in  the  hope,  . the  confidence, that  this  ses- 
sion would  not  pass  by  without  on  effort  in  their  behalf. 
If  this  h<_  pe  is  disappointed  the  manufacturer  abandons 
his  buoiuess;  a diminution  of  live  or  ten  millions  of  the 
fabric  is  withdrawn  from  the  market,  the  advance  must 
be  far  greater  than  can  be  expected,  by  affording  the  relief 
now  asked.  England  will  monopolize  the  market  and 
continue  to  be  this  mistress  of  our  trade.  W e shall  then 
not  on  Is  see  the  manufacturer’s  capital  perish,  the  farmer 
ruined,  and  the  value  of  eighty  millions  of  capital  of  the 
nation  reduced  to  a shadow.  What  further?  Let  those 
employed  engage  in  agricultural  employments:  produce, 
and  not  be  consumers,  and  you  will  see  the  same  effects 
in  the  market  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  subject  to  the 
same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the  fabric  of  the  manufacturer. 

Again,  also,  said  Mr.  M.  let  the  agricultural  interest 
gi  ve  itself  protection.  It  gave  its  aid  to  the  merchants  in 
time  of  distress— in  discharge  of  the  merchants’  bonds  the 
government  provided  under  the  Florida  treaty  for  live 
millions  to  the  unfortunate  merchants — government  af- 
forded relief  to  the  purchasers  of  public  lands.  It  was 
done  cheerfully,  liberally.  Our  fellow  citizens  concerned 
require  aid.  Ail  interests  concurred  to  afford  it. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  the  measure  proposed  would 
create  a monopoly.  On  this  subject  allow  me,  said  Mr. 
M.  to  submit  a few  remarks.  Monopolies  have  existed 
in  all  nations,  bperating  on  their  ow  n people.  When 
one  class,  or  the  people  of  some  minor  corporation,  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  some  particular 
article,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  prohibited,  then,  the 
danger  of  monopoly  might  be  urged.  But  this  mono- 
poly injures  only  the  nation  that  allowed  it.  The  mono- 
poly which,  after  all  proves  the  most  dangerous,  is  the 
most  injurious,  is  when  one  nation  can  command  and  does 
command  the  industry  and  employment  which  another 
ought  to  possess.  A nation  becomes  the  greatest  and 
most  dangerous  monopolist.  Italy  monopolized  the  silk 
trade  of  t rance,  England  and  other  nations.  No  one  could 
engage  with  safety,  w hen  free  trade  was  allowed.  France 
afforded  protection  to  the  manufacturer  of  silks.  Soon  this 
nation  excelled.  It  monopolized  the  trade  of  England  and 
could  rival  Italy.  The  Flemmings  monopolized  the  woollen 
trade  in  England  and  France.  They  could  crush  any  new 
beginnings  in  those  nations.  This  could  not  be  prevented 
but  by  protection.  The  Dutch  had  a monopoly  of  the  navi- 
gation of  England.  Unless  protection  had  been  afforded, 
they  might  ha1,  c liad  it  at  the  present  day.  They  might  now 
be  transporting  coals  from  New  Castle  to  London.  India 
had  the  monopoly  of  cottons  in  the  United  States.  Had 
not  the  government  interposed,  Ave  might  have  been  now 
supplied  from  that  portion  of  the  world.  Our  govern- 
ment gave  protection.  We  meet  every  nation  in  a com- 
mon market.  We  now  send  cottons  to  Smyrna,  to  the 
East  Indies.  Our  navigation  was  protected,  or  England 
might  have  kept  ours  in  perpetual  subjection.  But  when 
«my  trade  Vas  left  open  to  all  the  people  of  a nation,  no 
monopoly  existed  at  home.  Domestic  competition  always 
■secured  the  loAvest  price. 

W hen  we  gave  protection  to  the  cotton  manufacture, 
no  monopoly  existed  in  our  country.  Domestic  competi- 
tion instantly  produced  the  fabric  to  the  lowest  prices 
that  reasonable  profit  could  afford.  No  one  now  com- 
plains of  any  monopoly.  Security  to  the  hotne  market 
does,  ever  has,  and  ever  will  produce  the  same  results. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  country  and  abroad,  respect- 
ing the  recent  policy  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  oft  n re- 
peated, has  often  been  urged  against  affording  protection 
to  domestic  industry,  that  England,  w eary  of  her  anti- 
quated laws  and  regulations,  had  adopted  more  liberal, 
views. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  proposed  to  examine  how  far  England  had 
chugged  her  policy;  how  far  she  had  made  apy  real  sub- 


stantial practical  change  in  her  policy.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Huskisson,  w hdiook  the  lead  in 
the  recent  changes  of  British  regulations  of  trade,  tells  us 
while  speaking  of  his  measures,  that  at  present,  “they, 
(other  nations),  did  not  give  us  credit  for  sincerity,  bub 
suspected  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  they  could, 
net  fathom,  we  held  it  out  to  them  as  a deceitful  lure;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  that  time  and  experience  would  con- 
vince them  of  the  soundness  and  applicability  of  our  po- 
licy and  that  in  a few  years  they  would  be  pursuing  a simi- 
lar system  with  equal  ardor  and  enthusiasm.” 

Let  us  now  see,  said  Mr.  Mallary , what  has  been  done. 
The  first  step  w as  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
There  had  been  a high  duty  on  the  raw  material.  A pro- 
hibition on  the  fabric.  Italy  and  France  produced  the 
raw  material  in  considerble  abundance,  and  admitted  it 
from  India — the  Levant,  with  a very  small  charge,  if  any. 
The  result  simply  was,  that  those  nations  could  undersell 
the  English.  The  chancellor  tells  us  that  the  common- 
est ruffian  in  the  streets  could  snatch  from  a gentleman 
any  article  that  he  suspected  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture; 
that  the  higher  orders  of  society  would  have  the  prohibit- 
ed articles;  kthat  at  Paris  any  quantity  of  silks  might  be 
sent  from  that  place  to  any  part  of  London  on  an  insu- 
raneeof  10  per  cent,  notwithstanding  they  were  liable  to  be 
seized  wherever  found.  He  then  proposed  a protecting 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  This  he,  as  a practical  man, 
believed  to  be  a better  protection,  with  a reduction  of  tfie 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  than  the  former  regulations  of 
the  trade.  It  was  protection,  efficient  protection  tljat  he 
wanted.  This,  certainly,  is  nothing  remarkable.  Nothing 
in  this  that  entitles  him  to  any  enthusiastic  applahse. 

In  1825  he  speaks  of  the  success  of  this  measure.  He 
proceeds  to  consider  the  cotton  trade.  In  this,  he  says,  “we 
excelled  all  our  rivals.”  He  says  that  the  official  value 
of  exports  is  £30,000,000.  There  had  been,  and  there 
vv  as  a duty  of  75. 65^  and  50  percent,  ad  valorem  These 
duties  be  proposed  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent,  which  he 
tells  us  will  be  “ quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  mami - 
' facture*'1  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  of  all  that?  lathis 
> any  wonderful  change  of  policy ? As  the  English  could 
meet  all  rivals,  10  per  cent,  Avas  as  good  as  75.  The  okl 
protecting  duties  had  done  their  office.  This  is  all. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  command  our  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. Next  comes  their  woollen  manufactures.  He 
tells  us  that  this  has  been  the  “petted  child  of  the  legis- 
lature.” It  has  been  nursed,  and  fondled  and  fostered 
and  protected  by  legislative  interference.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  his  day,  one  hundred  acts  of  parliament  had  been 
repealed,  regulating  this  branch  of  trade.  They  provid- 
ed how  the  w ool  should  be  picked  from  the  sheep;  pack- 
ed, sorted,  conveyed,  and  dressed,  for  particular  pur- 
poses. There  Avas  also  a duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  fo- 
reign article.  All  this  proves  only  that  ridiculous  hues 
had  been  made  to  execute  the  policy  of  protection.  He 
then  proposed  15  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  fabrics,  as  a 
sufficient  protection.  Nothing  very  remarkable  in  all 
this.  Had  Ave  laws  directing  how  avooI  shoidd  be  picked 
from  the  sheep,  sorted  and  conveyed,  then  indeed  avc 
might  imitate  his  example.  When  15  per  cent.  Avill  pro- 
tect our  manufactures  here  as  avcII  as  it  does  there,  then 
Ave  might,  for  the  same  reasons  and  motives  by  which 
the  British  government  Avas  actuated,  reduce  ours  to  15 
per  cent. 

Apiong  others,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  iron 
from  £7.  10,  and£G.  10.  to  £l.  10.  Why  ? Because  the 
English  iron  is  not  suitable  for  some  important  purposes 
of  manufacture.  It  is  important  to  have  a mixture  of 
Swedish  iron.  It  Avas  av anted  especially  for  cables. 
Models  were  made  in  England  and  sent  to  Germany  to 
be  executed.  The  manufacturer  of  England  Avas  de- 
prived of  the  profits  of  tli£  Avork.  It  was,  then,  a ques- 
tion of  profit.  It  could  not  injure  th  i iron  master.  Eng- 
land exported  about  40,000  tons.  She  imported  13,000 
tons,  re-exported  7,000,  leaving  six  thousand  for  domes- 
tic use.  English  iron  Avent  into  all  uyukets  of  the  xvorld 
and  competed  Avith  that  of  all  nations.  Importing  for 
manufacture  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  domestic  article,  as 
far  as  it  was  wanted.  The  balance  of  benefit  Avas  clear, 
and  it  Avas  no  great  evidence  of  liberality,  therefore  to 
admit  the  foreign  aitiele.  Other  reductions  of  duties 
were  made  and  ©n  the  same  principle. 
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The  same  year,  said  Mr.  M.  the  colonial  trade  bill  pass- 
ed. The  valuable  trade  beUveen  our  Northern  frontiers 
and  Canada  received  a severe  blow.  Salted  provisions 
were  excluded.  A heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  flour.  A 
duty  of  50  or  75  per  cent,  on  lumber  was  imposed.  The 
trade  was  soon  almost  annihilated.  This  was  a strange 
example  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presented  with  die  ex- 
clusion of  our  navigation  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
. causes  assigned  seem  to  be,  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  this  is  not  material  now,  we  did  not  accept  of 
terms  prescribed  at  the  precise  moment  when  we  were 
required.  Great  must  be  the  anxiety  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  support  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Great, 
indeed,  must  be  its  anxiety  to  set  an  example  of  liberal, 
great,  magnanimous  policy,  when  it  will  take  an  excep- 
tion that  would  appear  small  on  any  other  occasion. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  view  of  the  policy  of 
the  British  government,  as  to  manufactures,  as  to  com- 
merce, what  credit  shall  we  give  it?  What  has  it  done? 
What  measure  has  it  adopted?  What  is  its  credit  for 
sincerity  ? What  is  the  system,  that,  in  a few  years, 
odier  nations  will  pursue  with  equal  ardor  and  enthu- 
siasm? I hope,  sir,  said  Mr.  M.  one  thing  we  shall  do, 
pursue  the  same  principles  of  protection  to  our  own  in- 
terest with  an  enthusiasm  that  shall  equal  that  of  Eng- 
land herself.  The  doctrines  so  warmly  advocated  abroad 
must  appear  to  all,  as  was  expressed  by  a distinguished 
member  of  this  house,  (Mr.  Baldwin),  “designed  for  ex- 
portation, and  not  for  home  consumption. 

Allow  me  to  make  a remark  as  applicable  to  our  po- 
licy. We  have,  cn  one  occassion  at  least,  been  carried 
away  by  these  doctrines  of  free  trade.  We  have  held 
out  proffers  of  reciprocity  in  trade  aud  navigation.  Why? 
The  world  knows.  We  have  attained  that  skill  in  navi- 
gation, that  we  can  meet  an}-  nation  on  the  ocean.  Vv 


precise.  It  embraced  a fabric  that  could  be  at  once  pro' 
duced.  J lie  raw  material  on  hand;  machinery  idle;  ac- 
tivity infused  into  that  now  in  operation,  would  soon  fill 
the  market  at  the  lowest  price,  if  the  manufacturer  could 
be  sure  that  the  foreigner  would  not  inundate  the  market, 
under  the  influence  of  the  “tactics”  of  the  foreign  trade. 
Feeling  confident  that  such  would  be  the  result,  he  was 
decidedly  and  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  provision  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

1 he  minimum  of  tour  dollars  would  reach  another  class 
equally  entitled  to  protection,  which  could  be  produced 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  The  duty  w ould  be  applied 
as  far  as  it  reached,  and  it  was  thought  would  make  a 
proper  average  as  regarded  the  fabric  in  general.  As  far 
as  the  bill  went,  it  would  tend  to  give  stability  to  the  ma- 
nufacture, prevent,  in  a good  degree,  the  frauds  now  prac- 
tised, and,  above  all,  give  a solid  protection.  It  was  true, 
precision  could  not  be  attained,  but  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended.  A s it  regarded  the  additional  and  progres- 
sive duty  on  wool,  Mr.  M.  observed  that  it  might  he  con- 
sidered as  in  violation  of  the  maxim  that  a raw  material 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  a manufacturing  nation.  Eng- 
land, it  was  true,  had  reduc  ed  the'duty  of  sixpence  sterling 
per  pound,  to  one  penny.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
with  that  duty  she  imported  wool  to  a great  amount; 

In  1821  16,625,000  lbs.  weight. 

1822  19,058,000 

1823  19,366.000  „ 

1824  22,558,000  „ 

It  is  evident  that  England  cannot  produce  the  quantitv. 
nor  can  she  the  quality  of  wool  demanded  by  her  manu- 
facturers. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  she  commands 
the  ocean.  She  is  secure  of  supply.  The  United  States 
are  differently  placed.  They  can  supply  the  raw  material 
to  any  extent.  The  best  of  wool  can  be  grown.  The 
e J safety  of  the  manufacturer  requires  that  the" raw'  material 
In  case  of  Avar  or  hostile 


noAv  very  boldly  offer  reciprocity.  This  is  brought  too  j should  be  produced  at  home. 

often  to  bear  on  other  interests.  Why  do  Ave  offer  reel-  j poliev,  her  dependence  on  a foreign  supplvAvould  at  once 
procity  in  navigation  ? Because  we  are  confident  that  we  be  her  ruin.  To  produce  it  at  home,  as*  w as  before  re- 
ean  successfully  meet  any  other  nation.  But,  suppose  the  (marked,  is  so  much  addition  to  the  value  of  the  farming 
navigation  of  other  nations  was  crowding  our  ports,  that  j interest,  and  no  detriment  to  anv  other.  The  supply  can 


our  ships  were  useless  in  port,  should  Ave  then  be  so  Avarm 
advocates  of  reciprocity  in  navigation ? Why  not,  on  the 
present  emergency,  alloAv  British  ships  to  bring  from 
England  here,  pass  on  to  the  West  Indies,  return  Avith 
cargoes,  and  then  return  to  England  again  ? It  may  be 
cheaper?  My  answer  is  ready.  I Avould  protect  our 
navigation,  because  a foreign  rival  has  attempted  to  arrest 
its  prosperity.  The  interest  and  reputation  of  our  country 
demands  k.  The  same  protection  should  be  equally  af- 
forded to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
reason  protection  should  be  given  to  the  fabric  you  wear, 
as  to  the  vessel  that  is  used  to  bring  to  us  the  articles  of 
use.  Then,  sir,  said  Mr.  Mallary,  let  us  protect  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  thus  promote  our  independ- 
ence, our  safety,  our  prosperity — navigation,  commerce, 
manufactures,  agriculture. 

In  conformity  to  these  vieAvs,  Mr.  M.  said  he  Avould 
present  a few  remarks  as  to  the  particular  proA'isions  of 


the  bill,  it  w as  believed  it  Avould  give  additional  security 


to  the  manufactures,  and  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  first  minimum  is  placed  at  forty  cents  the  square 
yard.  On  narrow  cloths  which  cost  thirty  cents  the  run- 
ning yard,  a duty  is  now  le\Tied  of  7^  cents.  A square 
yard  the  same  rate,  10  cents.  At  a minimum  of  forty 
cents  the  square  yard  aviII  be  13  3-10  cents;  difference  | 
about  3 1-3  square  vard.  It  is  thought  this  calculation  is 


be,  Avill  be  furnished.  By  adding  to  the  duty  the  farmer 
will  ha\e  confidence  in  the  market,  Avill  fear  no  hostile 
attempts  from  abroad,  and  Avill  rapidly  add  to  his  flocks. 

As  to  the  last  section,  which  provides  for  a duty  on 
avooI  imported  on  the  skin,  Mr.  M.  said  that  such  wool 
had  been  admitted  free  of  charge.  Such  a permission  Avas 
not  intended  by  any  Iravs.  It  had  been  done.  Difference 
of  opinion  had  existed  on  the  subject;  it  seemed  to  he 
proper  that  a provision  for  imposing  a duty  should  be 
made. 

-Mr.  M.  then  said  he  had  thus  endeavored  to  present  to 
the  committee  the  important  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  lie  offered  his  reasons  for  the  immediate 
and  decisive  interference  of  congress  iu  their  favor:  and 
Avould  only  now'  say  that  it  depended  upon  its  w isdom  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be  protected,  or  left  to  una- 
voidable destruction. 


correct.  Gentlemen  will  examine  for  themselves, 
nels  at  twenty-five  cents  per  running  yard  at  present,  du- 
ty 8 3-10  per  yard.  Square  yard  at  same  rate  av  ill  pay 
11  1-10  cents.  Square  yard  13  3-10  cents.  Difference, 
2 2-10  cents.  v" 

Whatever  may  he  the  extra  cost,  we  may  be  wrell  as- 
sured that  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  ready,  in  ihe  shortest  period,  to  supply  the 
market. 

Narrow  cloths,  costing  about  $1  75,  vvill  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  of  $2  50.  It  w ill  operate 
•is  the  price  descends.  The  effect  will  be  a heavy  duty 

0 ) the  lowest.  Net  a greater  duty,  however,  than  was 

1 .posed  on  cotton,  Avith  reference  to  the  average  price  of 
t',o  i Tr:  •.  On  tins  point.  Mr.  Mallarv  said  fit  was  not 


ITEMS. 

Died,  in  Marlow,  N.  II.  Francis  Brown,  aged  72.  He 
Avas  in  the  Lexington  battle,  and  served  in  the  revolutiona- 
ry war. 

, in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons,  aged 

87,  the  oldest  person  in  that  town. 

— — — , in  Richmond  county,  Ncav  York,  Moses  Orcutt, 
Finn-  j aged  92,  a revolutionary  soldier. 

A.  soap  boiler  iu  Philadelphia,  recently  stepped  into  a 


kettle  of  boiling  ley.  Hi 
gerous,  his  friends,  instead 
cian,  sent  for  a pair  -wenu 


incantations,  during 
tient  died. 

l.an  easier  schools.  — T 
that  in  the  Albany  Laura 
pils,  who  are  educated  at 
nuin,  including  teachers, 


being  considered  a&n- 
of  calling  in  a regular  physi- 
doctor,  who  commenced  his 
hich,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  par 


,‘ing  less  than  tAvo  dollars  per  scluoar. 


he  Ncav  York  Enquirer  slates, 
■ter  school,  there  are  927  pu- 
an  expense  of  <1,7 00  per  an- 
;a.iaries, rents  and  contingencies 
h 


riiE  eh  iron 


Eli  A3 hu x ritrss. 
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§t^"P>The  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  late  Virgi- 
nia resolutions  has  been  postponed  for  the  next  Regis- 
ter, because  of  the  interposition  of  articles  of  more  im- 
mediate interest. 

gt^J^It  has  been  intimated  to  us,  from  several  quarters, 
that  our  essay  “on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,” 
inserted  in  the  Register  of  the  2ith  nit.  was  about  to  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  k would  be  affectation  to 
sav  that  we  arc  not  pleased  with  compliments  like  this. 
The  essay  has,  also,  long  as  it  is,  been  copied  into  many- 
new  spapers. 

We  have  just  received  orders  from  JVbrth  Carolina  for 
500  numbers  of  the  Register  which  contains  that  essay, 
or  so  manv  copies  of  it  published  in  pamphlets.  The  first 
cannot  he ’furnished,  but  the  last  shall  be  supplied;  and, 
as  the  chief  cost  will  be  in  setting-up  the  type,  we  are 
willing  to  receive  other  orders,  that  the  rate  of  cost,  per 
copy  mav  be  reduced.  We  shall,  therefore,  delay  the 
execution  of  this  order  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to  afford 
time  for  others.  The  essay  will  fill  a whole  sheet  of  me- 
dium, or  common-sized  ’paper,  printed  on  the  type  usu- 
ally- employed  in  tills  paper,  and  a few  additional  facts 
shall  be  introduce'd.  If  1 000  copies  are  printed,  they  will 
cost  nearly  three  cents  each — if  2000,  not  two  cents, 
and  less  for  a greater  number.  We  shall  charge  only  the 
actual  expenses  incurred  for  paper  and  print;  and  gentle- 
men will  be  supplied  with  as  many  copies  as  the  money 
which  they  forward  shall  entitle  them  to  receive,  at  the 
rate  to  be  established  by  the  number  printed.  They  may 
be  sent  by  mail,  or  will  be  forwarded  as  directed. 

[Siuce  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  received  the 
“Wheeling  Gazette”  of  the  21st  inst.  which  contains  a part 
of  the  essay  alluded  to,  and  enclosed  a copy  thereof,  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  endorsed  “Ed.  2,500” — mean- 
ing that  an  edition  of  2,500  copies  has  been  printed  at  that 
place.  The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is,  “The  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  by  H.  Niles.”  We  believe  that 
another  edition  has  been  printed  in  New  York,  or  further 
east.  ] 

We  have  often  asserted  that  a great  change  was  going 
on  in  the  south,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  encouraging 
domestic  manufactures;  we  have  expressed  our  belief  j 
that  the  time  would  come  and  speedily  ( if  it  even  has  not 
already  arrived),  when  the  tariff  would  more  benefit  the 
cotton  growers  than  the  cotton  spinners — we  have  ventur- 
ed an  opinion,  that  our  southern  fellow'  citizens  would  re- 
ceive instruction  from  experience , as  our  eastern  brethren 
have  received  it.  The  latter  were,  a very  short  time  since, 
nearly  as  much  opposed  to  a protective  tariff  as  the  for- 
mer. The  one  thought  it  would  injure  the  commercial  i?i- 
terest,  the  other  that  it  would  ruin  the  planting*.  The  one 
lias  seen  that  it  increased  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States, 
and  has  completely  changed  sides — the  other  is  beginning 
to  see  that  it  mightily  increases  the  profits  of  the  planters 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  will,  also,  he  friends  of 
the  “American  system.”  Of  this  we  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  We  verily  believe  that  cotton  w ould 
hear  at  least  one  cent  less  per  pound , at  present,  than  it 
obtains,  except  for  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
cle. Calculate  this  on  the  vhoie  quantity  produced,  and 


*It  is  not  in  our  nature  to  wish  the  prosperity  of  any 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  tho  cost  of  another,  and  we  totally  reject  the 
idea  that  such  a result  is  necessary — v’e  say  boldly,  and 
defy  contradiction — that  it  has  not  resulted  from  the  tariff 
to  any  class  of  persons,  in  this  union,  however  small,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  immediately  depended  on  the  sale  of 
British  goods;  ami  it  is  perfectly  evident,  if  the  tariff 
was  not,  that  the  business  of  cotton  planting,  bad  as  it 
is  just  now,  would  be  a great  deal  worse — perhaps  25  per 
cent,  less  productive  of  profit. 
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put  it  down  as  affecting  the  present  price  of  this  great  skv 
pie  of  the.  south! 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  thought  that  the 
letter  from  the  gentleman  of  North  Carolina  might  be  pub- 
lished, though  it  contains  such  a flattering  compliment  to 
ourselves — the  immediate  place  of  his  residence,  with  his 
name,  being  withheld,  because  the  letter  is  a private  one. 
It  will  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  domestic  industry 
and  internal  improvement,  and,  perhaps,  furnish  some 
hints  that  may  he  generally  useful. 

North  Carolina , April  14,  1827. 

Friend  NileS:  I beg  the  favor  of  you  to  send  me  fivfe 
hundred  numbers,  or  copies,  of  your  Register,  No.  4,  date 
March  24th,  1827,  without  the*  supplement.  If  you  can 
send  me  your  essay  on  “Agriculture,  &c.  of  the  United 
States,”  in  a pamphlet  form,  as  cheap,  as  in  said  number 
of  the  Register,  you  w ill  please  do  so.  Without  designing 
to  flatter  you,  I may  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  es- 
say on  the  true  coarse  of  policy  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  United  States,  which  I have  ever  seen.  1 wish  to 
give  it  an  extensive  circulation.  If  our  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen of  the  south  will  give  it  an  attentive  perusal,  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  not  hereafter  threaten  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  the  states  whenever  the  word  tariff  is  men- 
tioned. Agriculture,  manufactures,  internal  improve- 
ments and  commerce,  are  the  pillars  of  our  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity. 

Whatever  president  shall  foster  and  adopt  these  great 
interests  of  the  republic;  shall  receive  my  vote,  and  what- 
ever of  influence  1 may  possess  among  my  fellow  citizens. 
It  is  of  small  moment  wmat  letters  of  the  alphabet  compose 
his  name — his  course  of  policy  is  all  important.  Must  the 
fundamental  pillars  of  our  prosperity  be  thrown  down- 
must  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  be  plunged  into  in- 
evitable ruin — and  the  republic  retrogade  a century,  to 
gratify  the.  personal  ambition  of  a few  men — who  would 
rather  “reign  in  h— 1 than  serve  in  heaven?” 

I am,  respectfully,  your  friend. 

[The  preceding  is  the  whole  letter,  without  a word  al- 
tered or  added,  except  as  stated  above,  and  in  the  omis- 
sion of  a note  concerning  the  payment  for  the  copies  of 
the  essay  ordered,  and  the  manner  of  forwarding  them.] 

i Agricultural  products.  Until  the  manufacturers  of 
iron,  cotton,  wool  and  other  articles,  and  the  machine- 
makers  and  mechanics,  shall  become  a much  more  nu- 
merous class  than  they  are — the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  must  lessen  their  crops  of  wheat  and  oilier  grain 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  cattle  fed  by  them,  and  increase 
their  products  of  hemp,  flax,  &c,  asWell  as  turn  their 
attention  to  new  articles  of  agriculture,  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate  in  which  they  are  located,  else  their  progress 
towards  independence  or  comfort,  the  right  of  every  itf- 
dustrious  man  to  possess,  must  be  slow'  and  uncertain, 
indeed.  It  i?  probable  now',  that,  as  a general  principle, 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  out  of  every  million  of  dollars 
worth  of  articles  mauufactured  in  our  country,  the  farm- 
ers receive  five  hundred  thousand,  because  it  is  they  w'ho 
furnish  the  subsistence  and  materials;  and,  in  general,  the 
cost  of  them  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  whole  value  produced 
by  laboring  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  This  we  think 
is  a reasonable  calculation — and  how  great  advantage  docs 
it  shew  to  the  farmer. r It  is  not  mere  speculation.  Du- 
ring last  year,  the  JVezv  England  states  received  between 
000,000  and  700,000  barrel  s of  flour  from  the  middle  states , 
and.  other  articles  being  added,  perhaps  a larger  value 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  them  than  that  of  their 
w hole  export  to  foreign  places.  But  yet,  and  until  we 
make  much  further  progress  in  manufactures,  until  we 
have  more  roads  and  canals  to  “conquer  space,”  and 
make  distant  states  near  ro  one  another,  our  farmers n\ uJ?t 
find  out,  or  adopt,  new  objects  for  profitable  industn'. 
They  have  these  in  hemp,  flax,  wool,  silk,  &c.  The 
planters  too.  will  soon  have  to  pursue  a lilt*  course  of' 
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conduct.  At  present,  the  whole  of  their  sugar  and  one 
fourth  of  their  cotton  is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  increasing  and  will  increase;  but  still,  of  cotton  the} 
have  raised  a great  deal  too  much — and,  as.  the  growers  of 
wheat  will  be  compelled  to  do,  so  will  they.  In  Florida 
they  may  add  coffee  to  their  products,  and  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  with  the  mulberry  tree,  kc.  kc.  will  probably 
be  cultivated  extensively  in  the  south,  and  with  much  ad- 
vantage. All  these  will  pass  into  the  consumption  of  the 
manufacturers  or  increase  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  adding  to  the  national  wealth  at  every  change, 
and  continually  extending  the  comforts  of  life  to  all  clas- 
ses of  the  people until  the  sublime  princi- 

ples of  our  institutions  shall  be  given  up  to  gratify  a wick- 
ed lust  for  power — until  passion  shall  take  the  place  of 
reason,  and  feeling  eject  discretion  from  the  polls — until 
brutal  force  shall  prevail  over  the  law,  and  a man’s  opi- 
nions subject  him  to  acts  of  violence  on  his  person  or 
character — •until  we  shall  have  a legion  of  priests  of  some# 
established  church,  fearing  not  God,  but  offering  in- 
cense to  the  temporal  powers  that  be— -until  the  military 
shall  be  preferred  to  the  civil  power,  and  men  whose  trade 
is  to  bear  arms  become  “conservators  of  the  public  peace,55 
and  the  moral  power  which  now  supports  the  law,  shall 
yield  to  the  rectson  of  the  bayonet— -and  when  these  things 
shall  happen,  we  may  look  for  a fulfilment  of  Mr  Cam- 
breleng’s  prophecies,  and  not  before .*  We  believe  that 
there  is  enough  of  good  sense  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  our  political  institutions,  to  support 
worthy  magistrates  and  put  down  w eak  and  wicked  ones 
— and,  while  thus  conditioned,  we  shall  avoid  that  grinding 
taxation  which  reduces  the  laboring  classes  in  the  land  of 
our  fathers  to  a subsistence  on  half  a pint  of  oat  meal  per 
day,  and  compels  them  to  labor  twelve  hours  to  obtain 
that  for  themselves  and  their  families — that  each  male  may 
be  enabled  to  pay  to  the  king,  or  his  priests,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  army  that  murders  them,  kc.  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  a year.  This  is  the  cause  of 
British  distresses — this  the  reason  why  millions  of  indus- 
trious and  -worthy  persons  go  every  night  supperless  to 
bed. 

We  shall  only  take  time  just  now*  to  mention  these  high- 
ly important  things.  As  the  foreign  market  is  so  small, 
the  homo  market  must  be  increased.  The  people  of  the 
eastern,  middle  and  western  states  annually  consume  Bri- 
tish manufactures  to  the  value  of  about  $28,000,000 — but 
Britain  takes  of  their  agricultural  products  less  than  200 
dollars!  the  difference  is  made  up  by  the  commerce  which 
other,  nations  permit  us  to  hold  with  them,  or  the  profits 
on  labor  employed  in  navigation,  kc.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  one  smart  manufacturing  village,  in  every  ten 
miles  square,  even  in  the  most  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  United  States,  will  make  a market  for  all  the  sur- 
plus products  of  the  farmers  within  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory, which  British  or  other  foreign  policy  cannot  deprive 
them  of.  When  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  crops  will  be 
made  suitable  to  the  demand;  and  farmers  in  New  York 
or  Missouri,  Maine  or  Louisiana,  will  have  a regularity  in 
business  w hich  must  insure  them  that  degree  of  indepen- 
dent comfort  which  honest  labor  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  possess  and  enjoy. 

These  brief  remarks  were  caused  by  the  receipt  of  the 
following  letters  In  the  present  week — and  which  we 
think  will  interest  some  of  our  readers:  To  our  Ohio 
friend,  however,  we  would  observe,  that  the  policy  we 
have  supported,  and  with  which  he  s so  much  pleased, 
has  for  its  object  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  his  wheat 
and  corn,  and  will  do  it , when  that  policy  shall  have  its 
fair  and  just  operation.  And,  though  it  may  appear  to 
partake  of  selfishness,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  gentleman,  how  is  it  possible  that  w e 
should  continue  to  do  the  good  which  he  so  kindly  attri- 
butes to  us,  without  the  support  of  persons  who  esteem 
our  exertions  as  he  does?  The  less  of  one  subscriber 
here,  or  the  gain  of  another  there,  (and  the  account  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  at  present),  to  be  sure,  is  a matter  of 
no  great  moment  in  itself — but  the  general  effect  is  to 
prevent  or  extend  the  spread  of  those  principles  thought 
do  beneficial  to  our  country,  to  which  the  Register  so 
longhas  been,  and  shall  be,  devoted. 

*Se6  his  speech,  at  the  conclusion,  page  154. 
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We  shall  now  give  the  letters  which  are  from  old  and 
punctual*Subspribers,  and  worthy  men. 

^ , * Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  April  14,  1 827. 

Dear  S ft:  Enclosed  I nowisend  you  ten  dollars  which 
w ill  pajjPfy  substajlptiori  far  the  Weekly  Register  up  to 
the  next  Septernmn-,  when  you  will  please  to  strike  my 
name  from  your  list  of  subscribers.  I have  now,  I think, 
23  volumes  of  the  Register  which,  being  handsomely 
bound,  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  my  little  library. 
It  is  due  to  you  for  me  to  say,  that  the  withdrawing  my 
name  as  a subscriber  is  wholly  owing  to  my  pecuniary 
circumstances,  and  not  to  any  dislike  to  the  Register.  On 
the  contrary,  in  making  up  my  mind  to  part  with  it,  simi- 
lar feelings  are  excited  to  those  one  feels  in  taking  a final 
leave  of  a long,  tried,  and  esteemed  friend.  The  Week- 
ly Register  has  done  much  good — -it  ha3  proved  an  excel- 
lent specific  for  the  bank  mania — a strenuous  and  able  ad- 
vocate for  internal  improvement,  domestic  manufactures 
and  a “home  market5’ — and  an  undeviating  friend  to  dis- 
tressed humanity;  and  the  statesmen  and  politicians  who 
adopt  it  as  their  directory  will  not  materially  err. 

It  is  true  that  $5  dollars  a year,  paid  for  so  valuable 
a paper  as  the  Register,  is  an  inconsiderable  sum;  hut  for  a 
person,  simply  a farmer  like  myself,  and  located  in  Ohio, 
where  wheat  sells  at  tw  enty-five  and  corn  at  ten  cents 
per  bushel,  to  say  the  least,  to  raise  five  dollars  in  cash, 
costs  a good  deal  of  manual  labor,  notwithstanding  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  would  not  exchange  situations  with  the 
planters  of  the  south,  kc. 

Wishing  you  much  success  in  your  very  able  and  laud- 
able exertions  for  the  public  good,  I subscribe  myself 
Your  friend,  kc. 

II.  Mle&. 

Saratoga  county , JV.  York,  April  19,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  observed  many  of  your  remarks  on 
the  products  of  agriculture,  which  indicate  the  deep  in- 
terest you  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  that  important  branch 
of  industry,  and  presuming  that  any  information  having  a 
tendency  to  promote  it,  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  follow  - 
ing statement  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  hemp. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  a few  bushels  of  hemp  seed 
were  brought  into  this  vicinity,  which  was  sown  and  plant- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seed:  the  quantity  of  seed 
raised  the  first  year  w’as  about  200  bushels!  In  the  spring 
of  1826,  the  200  bushels  were  sown  and  planted  as  be- 
fore, and  although  both  seasons  were  very  unfavorable 
on  account  of  severe  drought,  there  was  raised  about 
R200  bushels  of  seed  and  about  25  tons  of  hemp.  Kemp 
seed  has  sold,  this  season,  generally,  for  four  dollars  per 
bushel.  There  will  be  sow  n the  present  season,  in  this 
vicinity,  six  hundred  acres — which  will  probably  produce 
$30,000  dollars  worth  of  hemp  and  seed.  It* does  not 
require  more  labor  per  acre  than  a crop  of  w heat.  Hemp 
is  dressed  by  a machine  without  rotting,  and  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  in  market.  Last  season  one  and  a half  acres 
produced  $160  worth  of  hemp  and  seed,  exclusive  of  the 
premium  for  dressing.  The  premium  taken  for  dressing 
unrotted  hemp  is  one  third.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make 
such  comments  or  such  use  of  the  above  facts  as  you 
think  will  promote  the  general  good. 

II  Mies. 

Medical  department  or  the  navt.  The  following 
respectful  remarks  of  an  esteemed  friend,  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  navy,  appear  to  us  well  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  all  in  authority  and  ot  the  people;  and  wo 
think  that  they  will  have  some  influence  to  bring  about 
objects  so  desirable  as  those  pointed  out.  While  it  may 
be,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  salaries  and  compensations  al- 
lowed to  officers  of  government  are  too  high,  it  is  certain 
that  in  others,  they  are  too  low,  and  especial!}’  when  pro- 
fessional talents  are  required  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties — for  much  of  their  own  money  and  time  has  been 
expended  by  them  to  acquire  such  talents;  and  it  is  every 
w ay  right  and  proper  that,  conducting  themselves  as  wor- 
thy persons  will  do,  they  should  be  paid  a sufficient  sala- 
ry to  enable  them  to  live  decently;  else  the  most  valua- 
ble of  them  will  be  continually  leaving  the  service,  and 
the  health  and  the  lives  of  our  seamen  necessarily  be  com- 
• rnitted,  if  not  to  unskilful  surgeons,  at  least  to  those  who 
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have  had  but  little  experience  in  their  peculiar  cases, 
growing  out  of  peculiar  conditions  at  sea. 

“The  act  making  an  appropriation  of  half  a million  an- 
nually, for  the  next  six  years,  for  the  “gradual  improve- 
ment’of  the  navy,”  passed  at  a time  when  $800,000  of 
the  former  appropriation  remained  unexpended;  at  a time 
too,  when  the  distressed  state  of  the  reveuue  suggested 
the  propriety  of  economizing  the  funds,  proves  how  much 
the  interests  of  the  navy  are  cherished  by  our  country- 
men, and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  their  readiness  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  necessary  to  place  that  establish- 
ment on  the  most  permanent  basis.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  supposed  that  the  period  is  at  hand  when  system  will 
be  introduced  into  every  branch  of  that  important  institu- 
tion. In  the  medical  department,  where  it  is  so  necessary 
to  economy,  and  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  should  have 
been  excluded  till  this  day. 

The  enlightened  officer  at  the  head  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment has  adopted  some  regulations  which  are  calculated 
to  give  to  medical  officers  a professional  standing,  not  ex- 
ceeded in  respectability  by  any  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  any  country.  These  regulations  render  it  impossible 
for  any  to  become  surgeons  or  surgeons’  mates  but  those 
eminently  qualified.  That  officer,  also,  to  the  honor  of 
himself  and  his  country,  encourages  the  cultivation  of 
medical  knowledge,  by  affording  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of  their  re- 
searches, compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  salutary  measures  above  alluded 
to,  for  want  of  a liberal  support,  the  talents  of  compe- 
tent medical  men  are  not  secured  to  the  nation.  They 
cannot  be  retained  in  the  service  upon  the  present  system.* 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this,  to  point  out  the 
inconsistencies  which  pervade  the  medical  department; 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  must  speedily  be  awakened, 
will  develope  them. 

Naval  surgeons  should  be  altogether  devoted,  to  the 
public  service,  and  they  should  constantly  labor  to  exalt 
the  character  and  raise  the  fame  of  their  country.  But 
the  limited  means  to  which  they  are  confined,  and  upon 
which  they  are  required  to  support  then' families  at  home 
and  themselves  abroad,  forbid  their  prosecuting  those 
inquiries  in  foreign  countries  which  would  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  knowledge  and  usefulness,  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science. 

The  “stars  and  the  stripes”  are  now  respected  every 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  achievments  which 
attended  the  gallantry  of  their  defenders  during  the  late 
war.  What  American  is  not  proud  to  recount  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  flag  over  the  “lords  of  the  ocean?”  Bo  not 
our  bosoms  swell  with  gratitude  to  those  heroes  who 
have  rescued  our  names  from  degradation  ? Another 
glory  awaits  us  not  less  worthy  of  our  ambition  than  that 
of  military  or  naval  prowess;  i.t  is  the  glory  which  accom- 
panies the  march  of  mind. 

While  peace  sheds  her  blessings  over  our  land,  and  our 
flag  requires  only  to  be  displayed  abroad  to  give  protec- 
tion to  ©ur  commerce,  let  us  add  to  the  lustre  of  the 
American  name  and  command  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world  by  the  cultivation  of  intellect. 

The  medical  officer  abroad  is  called  upon  to  sustain  a 
share  of  the  scientific  character  of  his  country — would 
you  have  your  reputation  sullied  by  his  ignorance  ? Sure- 
ly not,  you  would  fain  derive  honor  from  his  endowments. 
Bo  not,  then,  any  longer,  suffer  him  to  starve  on  such 
paltry  allowances.  He  lias  been  educated  at  his  own, 
and  not  at  your  expense;  he  is  entitled  to  a decent  sup- 
port and  he  must  have  it — be  liberal  and  yield  it  to  him.f 
From  your  liberality  he  will  derive  respectability,  and  he 
will  reflect  it  back  on  you. 

Why  should  a naval  surgeon  receive  a smaller  compen- 
sation than  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  enjoys  more  ease,  endures  less  privations  or 
suffers  less  exposures?  Every  rational  person  is  ready 


to  answer  this  in  the  negative;  and  yet  his  compensation 
is  less  by  $30  a month. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject;  that  the  de- 
fects in  our  navy  establishment  here  noticed  will,  ere  long, 
be  remedied,  is  highly  probable.  It  requires  but  little 
attention  to  them  to  perceive  their  existence,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  next  congress  will  early  con- 
sider the  claims  of  a class  of  officers  who  cannot  be  ne- 
glected without  manifest  disadvantage  to  the  nation.” 


Cotton.  It  is  mentioned  in  proof  of  the  great  value  of 
the  newly  acquired  English  possessions  on  the  Jenasserim. 
coast,  that  samples  of  cotton  have  been  already  produced 
superior  in  quality  to  the  Bandu,  which  had  been  consi- 
dered the  best  grown  in  Hindostan.  They  were  flatter- 
ing themselves  with  the  hope  that  this  cotton  would  be- 
come a competitor  in  the  English  market  with  the  Ame- 
rican sea  island. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment they  can  supply  themselves  with  such  cotton  as 
they  want  from  their  own  possessions,  the  British  will 
cease  to  use  our  article.  They  will  exclude  it  as  they 
exclude  our  wheat,  and  all  other  products  of  our  agri- 
culture, except  cotton  and  tobacco.  But  there  is  this 
consolation — the  greater  cheapness  of  our  bread-stuffs 
and  meats,  or  oi'  subsistence  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  our  citizens,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  spindles  or  power-looms  will  do 
as  much  work  in  America  as  in  Europe,  will  enable  us  to 
manufacture  a large  part  of  our  own  cotton,  and  meet 
England  with  our  goods  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
forced  upon  us  to  consume  our  own  provisions  by  British 
policy — and  the  same  policy  will  soon  force  us  to  manu- 
facture one  half  of  our  cotton,  instead  of  the  fourth  that 
we  now  do — and  more  and  more  to  the  export  of  provi- 
sions in  the  shape  of  manu  factures.  We  were  willing  to  buy 
where  we  may  sell — but  it  is  the  essence  of  despotism  to 
expect  purchases  by  those  of  whom  we  buy  nothing  in  re- 
turn. In  her  policy  towards  us,  it  does  not  appear  as  if 
Great  Britain  was  really  certain  that  we  are  not  yet  her 
colonies , and  it  would  also  seem  that  some  among  our- 
selves are  not  quite  sure  that  these  states  are  sovereign 
and  independent.  We,  in  the  grain-growing  and  meat 
producing  states,  might  be  ready  to  waive  our  favorite  opi- 
nions concerning  a protective  tariff,  even  it  Britain  would 
only  agree  to  receive  of  us  one  half  the  amount  in  value 
of  our  products  which  she  forces  of  her  goods  upon  us — * 
but  when  for  a million  of  dollars  in  the  latter  we  are  not 
allowed  to  barter  ten  dollars  of  the  former  (and  this  is 
about  the  proportion  between  these  states  and  Great 
Britain),  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  either  look 
out  for  new  customers  for  our  products,  or,  by  a change 
of  their  character,  fi  nd  new  markets  for  them.  This  is 
self-preservation,  and  we  wall  not  permit  any  bargain  to 
be  made  about  it:  it  is  just,  and  must  be  established* 
Free  trade  for  free  trade — or  prohibition  for  prohibition. 
Let  England  take  her  choice.  We  are  not  her  colonists* 

There  is  much  instruction  in  the  following  little  table 
of  the  exports  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  from  Savannahs 
for  six  months  ending  March  31  st,  1827. 

Uplands.  S.  Isl.  Rice.  Tob . 

Foreign,  5ft,  161  8,411  3,321  95 

Coastwise,  *60,513  154  4,446  134 


110,674  8,565  7,767  229 

Same  period  lust  year. 

Foreign,  62,885  1,541  2,764  44 

Coastwise,  38,210  307  3,282  35 


101,095  1,848  6,046  79 

Shewing  an  increase  of  22,000  bales  of  uplands  export- 
ed coastwise  in  the  last  six  months  referred  to — a large  part 
of  which  was  for  the  supply  of  the  northern  manufactu- 
rers. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  sea  islands, 
very  little  of  which  is  spun  in  the  United  States,  were 
sent  direct  to  foreign  places.  So  would  the  uplands,  had 
they  been  in  the  same  request  for  the  foreign  market. 


^Twelve  out  of  forty  able  surgeons  have  resigned  with- 
in the  last  4 years. 

flf  the  pay  of  all  naval  surgeons  was  increased  $40  per 
month,  it  would  draw  from  the  treasury  less  than  $2Q;000 
a year. 


The  kail  road.  We  learn  from  an  authentic  source, 
says  the  “American,”  that  the  aid  of  the  United  States’ 
engineers  has  been  promptly  promised  by  the  general  go- 
vernment, in  the  intended  surveys  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road.  Their  assistance  will  save  much 
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and  has  been  accorded  with  a readiness  which  indicates 
the  sense  of  the  government  as  to  the  importance  ot  the 
scheme,  and  its  desire  to  promote  with  effect  what  may 
tend  so  greatly  to  the  national  benefit. 

The  election  for  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  company  took  place  on  Monday  last,  find  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Charles 

Carroll  of  Carrollton,  William  Patterson,  Robert  Oliver, 
Alexander  Brown,  Isaac  JWKim,  Wm.Lorman,  George 
Hoffman,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Ellicott,  John  JJ. 
J\forris,  Talbot  Jones,  WilUam  Sieuart. 

Solomon  Etting  and  Dr.  P.  Macaulay  are  appointed 
directors  on  the  part  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

At  a meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  directors  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  Philip  E.  Thomas, 
esq.  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  company. 

Winged  gudgeons.  Mr.  Withers  has  made  a reply 
to  the  late  publication  of  D.  Thornton,  of  the  patent  of- 
fice, which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  fills  up  five 
of  the  capacious  columns  of  the  Washington  papers.  As 
an  act  of  justice  which  we  are  accustomed  to  yield  unto 
e very’  man  under  similar  circumstances,  we  have  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Withers  strenuously  claims  the  patent,  and  pub- 
lishes an  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Wirt,-  that  the  “decision 
in  Kirk’s  case  is  not  final  and  obligatory  on  others.”  See 
Register,  vol.  XII,  page  282.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  common  “winged  gudgeon”  was  in  ordinary  use, 
long  before  tiie  date  of  Mr.  Wither’s  patent,  which  is 
Aug.  24,1813.  Those- interested  will  refer  to  the  case. 

The  Friends.  A late  Philadelphia  paper  says — We 
understand  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  now  in 
session  in  this  city,  have  appropriated  three  thousand 
dollars  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  certain  free  peo- 
ple of  color  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  (where 
their  laws  will  not  permit  them  to  remain),  to  Liberia, 
Hayti,  and  the  free  states,  as  they  may  prefer. 

[The  people  of  color  alluded  to  are  not  “free,”  hut 
the  property  of  the  society  in  North  Carolina,  the  laxvs  of 
the  state  not  penttiting  the  formal  emancipation  of  them. 
The  society  has  long  been  in  much  difficulty  on  this  ac- 
count, and  anxiously  desired  to  remove  it.  Several 
parties  of  these  blacks  have  "been  sent  to  different  places, 
that  they  might  he  free;  a considerable  number,  however, 
yet  remain  a burthen  on  the  society,  held  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  and  yet  incapable,  according  to  its  own 
discipline,  to  regard  them  as  slaves.  ] 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  the  “society  of 
Friends,”  or  Quakers,  in  the  United  States,  is  about 
150,000.  More  than  double  that  number  of  persons  ge- 
nerally attend  their  meetings. 

New  Harmony.  The  society  established  at  this  place 
by  Mr.  Owen,  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  so  much 
with  the  “spirit  of  one  man”  as  was  expected.  The  peo- 
ple have  divided  themselves  into  three  communities,  in- 
dependent of  each  other  and  of  Mr.  Owen;  and,  in  these 
new  formations,  the  experiment  will  he  continued  for  the 
present:  but  the  different  elements  of  which  these  com- 
munities are  composed,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  promise 
durability  for  them — still,  the  system  has  not  yet  had 
a fair  trial.  The  town  of  New  Harmcfciy  is  very  full  of 
people,  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  additional 
colonists  cannot  be  furnished.  Whether  the  community- 
system  shall  succeed  or  fail,  it  is  probable  that  a large  po- 
pulation will  be  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Harmony,  and,  after  awhile,  become  prosperous,  “every 
man  managing  his  own  concerns  in  his  own  way.” 

C alculation.  In  the  Register  of  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  vol.  XIII,  page  177,  there  is  an  editorial  essay 
on  the  “Colonization  Scheme,”  that  contains  two  small 
tabular,  statements,  w hich  cost  us  more  time  and  labor 
and  reflection  than  we  ever  before  bestowed  on  any  things 
of  the  sort,  being  made  up  from,  perhaps,  a hundred  dif- 
ferent references  to  matters  bearing  upon  the  subjects  in- 
volved. The  first  table  shews  the  probable  population 
of  the  present  United  States,  (exclusive  of  Indians),  at 
nine  different  periods,  commencing  with  1025  and  ending 
with  1819 — the  second  exhibits  the  probable  number  of 
persons  who  had  lived  and  were  living  within  the  same 
region,  of  country  from  one  period  to  the  other,  including 


both.  The  design  of  these  tables  was  to  demonstrate  the 
small  accession  of  persons  directly  derived  from  migra- 
tions to  our  country,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
natural  increase;  and,  though  it  seemed  reasonably  cal- 
culated that  the  -whole  migrations  and  importations  had 
not  amounted  to  more  than  420,000  souls,  yet  it  was  ap- 
parent that  upwards  of  27,000,000  persons  had  lived  or 
were  living  in  the  United  States,  during  and  : h the  times 
stated.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  things  well  refer 
to  the  art  icle  for  themselves. j^Our  present  purpose  is  to 
notice  the  first  table,  to  shew  the  closeness  with  w hich,  iu 
1817,  wc  calculated  the  probable  population  of  1819. 

We  allow  ed  the  rate  of  increase,  since  1750,  to  be  such 
that  the  population  was  doubled  in  twenty-three  years,  or 
at  3 per  cent,  per  annum — and  a sum  at  3 per  cent,  will, 
by  compound  interest  double  itself,  (within  a small  frac- 
tion), in  23  years.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  population 
accumulates,  the  product  continually  giving  its  own  in- 
crease to  the  general  amount. 

We  supposed  in  1817,  that  the  population  in 

1819  would  be  9,412,000 

Add  3 per  cent,  for  one  year  282,360 

9,694,360 

The  real  amount  as  ascertained  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1220  was  9,660,265 


Difference  only  34,095 

Weaving  in.  families.  Wc  gladly  copy  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  “American  Farmer” — and,  if  the 
practice  recommended  shall  affect  the  “operations  of  the 
•tariff,”  we  will  rejoice  at  it,  seeing  that  it  must  powerful- 
ly tend  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  brethren  in 
the  south,  and  to  bring  about  a change  in  the  habits  of  the 
laboring  classes,  exceedingly  important  to  them  and  of 
much  interest  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  many  accounts.  The  proceeding,  however,  notwith- 
standing it  w ill  be  sobeneficial,  especially  to  the  citizens  of" 
the  south,  will,  in  its  operations,  rather  increase  than  di- 
minish the  general  product  and  export  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, for  it  must  naturally  beget  a spirit  to  encou- 
rage them  yet  further — and  with  that  encouragement  the1 
amount  exported  will  increase,  and  yield  us  greater  pro- 
fits in  our  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

“It  has  been  stated  to  us,  by  gentlemen  in  the  south,, 
that  the  ‘operations  of  the  tariff,’  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  “woollens  bill,”  so  termed,  have  put  them  to'  cast- 
ing about  for  the  most  simple  efficient  means  of  manufac- 
turing coarse  clothing  for  their  negroes,  and  they  wish 
particularly  some  more  exact  information  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  called  in  the  papers,  “the  multiplied 
spindle  wheel.” — As  machinery  for  the  purpose  here 
stated,  must  be  used  by  blacks  to  answer  the  purpose, 
it  must  be  of  simple  construction  and  easily  repaired^ 
some  contrivance  of  that  character,  which  would  save  la- 
bor in  the  operation  of  spinning,  lias  long  been  wanting 
in  private  families.  The  loom  which  is  now  in  common 
use,  is  very  well,  and  so  well  adapted  to  its  end,  that  a 
great,  number  of  poor  people  make  their  living  by  work- 
ing at  it  in  the  towns.  For  the  operation  of  spinning,  and 
any  simple  and  cheap  contrivance  to  facili  tate  it,  we  re- 
spectfully solicit  information.” 

The  Allegheny.  Every  day  gives  us  some  new  and 
interesting  information  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  our 
country,  and  marks  the  progress  of  internal  improve- 
ment or  the  march  of  scientific  power.  The  Pittsburg  Gaz- 
ette of  the  20th  inst.  gives  a long  and  interesting  account 
of  the  first  ascent  of  the  Allegheny  river  by  a steam  boat, 
the  “Albion”  of  50  tons.  “The  water  was  at  the.  stage 
usual  during  the  spring  months  when  the  Ohio  is  naviga- 
ble.” The  boat  proceeded  fifty  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and 
might  have  proceded  further,  but  the  experiment  was 
thought  sufficient.  The  progress  of  the  boat,  upwards, 
was  betAveen  4 and  5 miles  an  hour,  except  at  some  ot  the 
rapids,  which, however,  were  conquered — returning,  the 
devout  was  at  10  miles  an  hour.  Among  the  party  ou 
board  the  Albion,  was  a gentleman,  “yet  apparently  on 
the  right  side  of  middle  age”  and  “the  first  white  male 
horn  west  of  the  Allegheny  river.”  It  is  supposed  that 
the  river  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  50  tons,  while 
the  Ohio  is  by  vessels  of  100  tons— and  a plan  has  alrea- 
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dy  been  adopted  for  commencing  the  regular  navigation  of 
the  Allegheny  next  spring,  by  steam  boats.  It  is  said  they 
may  ascend  to  “to  Franklin  or  Warren.”  The  distance 
from  Pittsburg  is  not  stated;  but,  by  referring  to  the  map, 
we  suppose  the  last  named  to  be,  at  least,  150  miles,  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  What  a noble  canal  is  this!  Warren, 
in  a direct  line,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  40  miles 
from  Portland,  on  Lake  Erie.  We  must  and  -will  have 
our  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio!  And  that  be- 
ing made,  whether  by  the  Allegheny  or  the  Ohio  canal, 
we  shall  be  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  just  named, 
and  the  people  of  the  distant  west  will  become  our  neigh- 
bors! There  must  needs  be  enough  of  constitutional  law 
in  our  country  to  profit  by  the  bounties  which  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed. 

Tchxfike  road  compaxies.  From  a statement  show- 
ing the  amount  of  stock  paid  by  the  state,  and  by  indivi- 
dual subscribers,  in  the  several  turnpike  companies  in 
which  the  state  holds  stock,  the  amounts  of  debts  due 
by  said  companies,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  and 
expenses  paid  the  preceding  year,  the  following  extract 
lias  been  made: — 

Harrisburg,  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  $84,500  stock 
paid  by  the  state,  71,955  76  stock  paid  by  subscribers, 
51,826  38  debts  due  by  the  company,  5,603  56  tolls  re- 
ceived, 1,984  18  expenses. 

Chambersburg  and  Bedford,  $171,911  78  stock  paid  by 
the  state,  101,032  25  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  77,569 
debts  due  by  the  company,  15,683  13  tolls  received, 
10,277  80  expenses. 

Waynesburg,  Green  Castle  and  Mercersburg, 
$11,379  96  stock  paid  by  the  state,  97,058  27  stock  paid 
by  subscribers,  8,872  debts  due  by  the  company,  3,378  22 
tolls  received,  1,548  90  expenses. 

Bedford  and  Stoystown,  $104,000  stock  paid  by  the 
state,  39,562  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  24,294  38  debts 
due  by  the  company,  7,239  79  tolls  received,  expenses 
not  stated.  This  is  the  report  of  1825,  none  having  been 
made  for  1826. 

Stoystown  and  Greensburg,  $112,500  stock  paid  by 
the  state,  67,977  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  29,226  74 
debts  due  by  the  company,  8,491  93  tolls  received, 
1,793  43  expenses. 

Greensburg  and  Pittsburg,  $89,000  stock  paid  by  the 
state,  73,000  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  13,201  debts  due 
by  the  company,  11,634  98  tolls  received,  9,747  51  ex- 
penses. 

New  Alexandria  and  Conemaugh,  $16,000  stock  paid 
by  the  state,  10,600- stock  paid  by  subscribers,  7,291  debts 
due  by  the  company,  936  67  tolls  received,  486  13  ex- 
penses. 

Pittsburg  and  New  Alexandria,  $48,860  stock  paid  by 
the  state,  19,932  89  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  debts  due 
by  the  company  not  reported,  2,118  38  tolls  received, 
1,663  98  expenses. 

Somerset  and  Bedford,  $18,489  64  stock  paid  by  the 
state,  35,047  27  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  33,460  73  debts 
due  by  the  company,  1,807“  52  tolls  received,  729  65  ex- 
penses. 

Mountpleasant  and  Somerset,  $14,499  78  stock  paid 
by  the  state,  45,126  94  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  12,632 
debts  due  by  the  company,  1,714  49  tolls  received,  806  56 
expenses. 

Robbstown  and  Mountpleasant,  $14,791  73  stock  paid 
by  the  suite,  38,000  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  4,600  debts 
due  by  the  company,  741,34  tolls  received,  285  97,  ex- 
penses. 

Washington  and  Williamsport,  $3,333  33  stock  paid  by 
the  state;  stock  paid  by  subscribers,  not  reported;  debts 
due  by  the  company,  not  reported;' 189  94  tolls  received, 
199  29  expenses.  Road  not  completed. 

[ Chambersburg,  Pa.  Repository. 

Blockade  or  Buexos  Ayres.  The  imperial  squa- 
dron appear  to  have  committed  great  irregularities  in  en- 
forcing the  blockade,  and  the  Brazilian  tribunals  have 
made  some  very  severe  decisions  as  to  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  sent  in  tor  adjudication,  placing  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence on  the  captured,  kc.  These  things  will  not  he 
allowed;  and,  so  far  as  the  citizens  and  property  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  the  “procedure  will  be  cor- 


rected.” But  the  presence  of  our  vessels  of  war  on  the 
station  has  prevented  many  excesses.  Other  nations  or 
states  having  less  energy  or  means,  appear  to  have  been 
shamefully  used. 

The  slave  trade.  A letter  from  Rio  Janeiro  says— 
“Slave  vessels  arrive  every  day  or  two  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  with  full  cargoes  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  and  four  hundred  negroes.  A day  or  two  since, 
I saw  a drove  of  them  on  shore  for  sale,  with  a little  white 
boy  driving  them  along  the  street,  as  they  drive  sheep  in 
our  country.  The  negroes  are  driven  to  a market,  and 
tried,  to  see  that  they  are  sound  in  limb  and  body.  They 
are  sold  for  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

“It  was  certainly  a heart-rending  sight;  and  when  I be- 
held the  poor  negroes  on  shore  performing  all  kinds  of 
labor,  even  such  as  our  horses  and  oxen  are  accustomed 
to  do  at  home,  I rejoiced  that  the  humane  laws  of  the  U. 
States  furnish  our  ow  n slaves  with  such  a comparatively 
happy  lot.” 

Mr.  Macox,  the  venerable  senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, aud  “father  of  congress,”  being  the  oldest  continued 
member  in  either  house,  was  very  kindly  invited  to  par- 
take of  a public  dinner  by  certain  citizens  of  Louisburg, 
N.  C.  (in  his  old  congressional  district)  but  declined  to  at- 
tend in  the  following  terms: 

Louisburg , April  10,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  polite  and  friendly 
invitation  to  dine  with  you  and  the  citizens  of  Franklin 
county,  on  Friday  next,  at  the  tavern  ot  Mr.  Arendell, 
in  this  town,  with  feelings  of  the  purest  gratitude  and 
good  will.  And  I very  sincerely  regret,  that  I cannot 
readily  express  them — words  could  not  convey  them. 
The  recollections  of  your  uniform  and  constant  conduct, 
fills  my  mind  too  full  to  attempt  to  give  a sketch.  To 
represent  an  honest  and  upright  people,  is  not  a very 
difficult  task.  Your  kindness  has  always  exceeded  any 
fidelity  that  the  trust  could  have  been  discharged  witli, 
and  the  only  reward  that  ought  to  gratify  a faithful  pub- 
lic servant,  is  the  good  will  of  those  he  has  represented, 

Permit  me  to  say  to  you,  that  I have  never  been  at  a 
public  dinner  giyen  to  any  man  for  public  services,  and 
that  I never  approved  them.  Now  I am  too  old  to  change 
an  opinion  so  long  practised  on,  without  discovering  it 
to  he  erroneous,  and  that  I feel  compelled  Jo  decline 
your  polite  and  friendly  invitation,  and  hdpe  you  will  ex- 
cuse me. 

You  w ill,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  accept  ray  sincere 
thanks  for  yourselves  and  those  you  represent,  and  be  as- 
sured, that,  while  I live,  I will  never  forget  the  kindness 
of  the  good  people  of  Franklin. 

I am,  gentlemen,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 
your  obedient  servant,  Nathaniel  Macox. 

Fixe  tobacco.  From  the  American  Farmer,  of  the 
20 th  inst.  Sales  this  week,  four  hogsheads  made  by  Tho- 
mas Anderson,  near  Lancaster,  Ohio;  one  at  $28,  one  at 
20,  and  two  at  17 — average  about  $20  50  cents,  weighing 
7701bs.  per  hogshead.  This  tobacco  was  very  fine  yel- 
low, and  sold  for  $2  per  hundred  more  in  consequence 
of  its  being  neatly  handled,  and  the  condition  very  good, 
and  the  tare  being  fifty  pounds  more  than  is  usual  of  that 
state.  The  great  bulk  of  tobacco  from  Ohio,  this  year, 
has  been  stayed,  owdng  to  its  being  packed  too  soft. 

The  billiard  table,  kc.  Much  has  been  said  in 
the  newspapers  about  a small  sum— (54  dollars,  if  we  re- 
collect rightly),  which  was  put  down  in  the  inventory  of 
articles  in  the  president’s  house  as  having  been  paid  for  a 
billiard  table,  kc.  We  never  thought  the  thing  worthy  of 
notice,  and  have  not  adverted  to  it.  It  seems  proper, 
however,  that  the  following  letters  between  judge 
Clark,  of  Kentucky^  and  general  Van  Renselaer,  re- 
cently published,  should  be  inserted,  for  a right  under 
standing  of  the  matter. 

Washington,  Jtfarch  2 d,  1827. 

Sir:  In  a report  made  to  the  house  of  representatives 
during  the  last  session  of  congress  by  the  committee  oa 
expenditures  on  the  public  buildings,  of  which  you  were 
chairman,  mention  is  made  of  a billiard  table  for  the  pre- 
sident’s house.  As  much  has  been  said  respecting  it  ip 
tiie  public  prints,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
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me  of  the  facts  connected  with  its  purchase,  out  of  what 
fund  it  was  paid  for,  whether  public  or  private,'  and  if  the 
table  was  purchased  with  the  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion ol  the  president 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  Clark. 

Gen.  S.  Van  jRenselaer. 

House  of  representatives,  March  2d,  1827. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  letter  of  this  day,  and  have 
to  say  in  answer,  that  the  committee  on  the  public  build- 
ings, of  which  I was  chairman  at  the  last  session,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  account  or 
schedule  of  the  furniture  in  the  president’s  house;  obtained 
in  virtue  of  a previous  appropriation  by  congress.  We 
had  no  communication  with  the  president  on  the  subject: 
nor  do  I suppose  that  he  had  any  knowledge,  either  of  what 
we  applied  for,  or  what  was  furnished  us;  our  application 
was  to  his  private  secretary,  and  the  inventory  or  ac- 
count, as  handed  to  us  by  him,  was  annexed  to  our  report 
without  examination  by  us,  and  both  the  report  and  inven- 
tory were  ordered  to  be  printed,  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  having  been  first  read  in  the  house,  the  reading  hav- 
ng  been  dispensed  with,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  reports  of 
committees. 

Soon  after  the  report  and  inventory  had  been  printed, 
and  some  days  before  the  discussion  arose  in  the  house 
on  the  report,  I learned  from  the  president  that  the  in- 
ventory, so  far  as  it  related  to  the  billiard  table,  &c.  was 
entirely  erroneous;  and  that  no  part  of  the  public  appro- 
priation had  been,  or  would  be  applied  to  any  such  pur- 
pose. I regret  that  circumstances  prevented  me  from 
making  this  explanation  afterwards  when  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  house,  since,  had  I 
•done  so,  it  is  probable  so  many  remarks  might  not  have 
been  indulged  in  before  the  public. 

I am  very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant , 

S.  Van  Renselaer. 

Judge  J.  Clarke. 

Com.  Porter  is  still  at  Key  West,  and  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  fleets  lay  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  com- 
modore’s force  is  as  formerly;  but  he-  has  lost  his  first 
officer,  who  has  been  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  Ha- 
vana. He  had  taken  a coaster  and  was  making  for  Key 
West,  when  he  was  pursued  and  was  obliged  to  run  his 
prize  vessel  ashore.  With  five  of  his  own  men  and  fif- 
teen prisoners  he  got  into  the  long  boat,  when  the  latter 
overpowered  him,  and  thus  he  was  made  a prisoner. 

Colombia.  From  the  Gaceta  de  Colombia,  of  March 
S.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that 
the  estimate  drawn  up  in  the  office  ef  the  secretary  of 
finance  of  the  expenditure  during  the  present  year,  is 
much  less  than  that  of  last;  the  decrease  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  measures  of  economy  which  have  been  tempo- 
rarily adopted  by  the  liberator  president,  an  exercise  of 
his  extraordinary  powers.  The  amount  of  the  estimates 
for  this  year  is"  $8,550,027  7|. — that  of  last  year  was 
$15,487,719  34;  there  is,  therefore,  a decrease  in  favour 
of  the  republic  of  $6,937,691  3^,  as  may  be  seen  below-. 


Estimates  for  the  year  1827. 


Foreign  department, 

Interior,  including  law  estimate's, 

Finance,  about 

War, 

Navy, 

Interest  of  the  debt, 

$69,369  7| 
527,386  4A 
•632,742  7h 
4.307,7974" 
912,721  0 
2,100,000  0 

Total, 

$8,550,027  7^ 

Estimates  for  1826. 
Foreign  department, 

Interior,  including  law  estimates, 
Finance, 

War, 

Navy, 

$295,762  7i 
621,431  1 
2,958,142  7-4 
6,803,296  l" 
4,809,077  4$ 

Total, 

$15,487,719  3 

Estimates  for  18&7,  8,550,027  7 

Qifterence-'in  favour  of  the  natigA,  6,937,691  3% 


Still  farther  reductions  may  be  made,  in  our  opinion,  if 
the  army  be  diminished  and  our  principal  attention  be  di- 
rected towards  the  navy,  so  as  to  have  a sufficient  mari- 
time force.  The  expenses  thereby  incurred  are  easily 
supported  by  prizes  and  hostilities  on  the  enemy’s  trade, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  w hat  is  spent  on  the  army. 
Besides,  a large  proportion  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
navy  are  not  a loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  as 
enlistments  can  be  made  in  foreign  countries  without 
breaking  their  neutrality.  It  is  a subject  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  congress,  to  examine  the  estimates,  to  reduce 
them  as  low-  as  possible,  and  simplify  the  administration  of 
finance.  In  the  foreign  department  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  estimates  should  be  increased  about  $40, GOO  or 
50,000,  because  Colombia  cannot,  in  imitation  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  avoid  sending  ministers  to  foreign  powers; 
as  she  is  in  a state  to  enter  into  new  relations  and  preserve 
those  which  already  exist,  we  think  it  both  right  and  ad- 
vantageous to  extend  our  foreign  legations  for  the  present, 
for  example,  to  all  the  new  American  states  our  allies, 
even  though  they  should  be  discharged  by  charge  d’  af- 
faires, to  Prance,  Denmark,  Sw  eden  and  Holland. 

The  editors  of  the  New-  York  Daily  Advertiser  learn 
from  a gentleman  lately  arrived  from  the  Spanish  Main, 
that  the  two  frigates  Colombia  and  Cundinamarea,  in- 
tended for  some  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
territory,  were  nearly  ready  for  sea  on  the  20th  March, 
when  the  preparations  were  suddently  suspended,  by 
an  order  from  Bolivar,  and  the  expedition  abandoned, 
as  it  was  presumed,  for  the  w-ant  of  funds  to  carry  it  ou. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  Porto  Rico  was  its  ob- 
ject; and  that  the  ships  were  to  co-operate  in  some  man- 
ner with  the  Mexican  squadron. 

The  Colombian  privateer  sloop  Bolivar,  recently  cap- 
tured the  brig  Xerxes,  near  the  Isle  of  Pines;  after  they 
had  fired  once,  the  crew,  about  thirty  in  number,  ran  be- 
Ioav,  and  the  vessel  was  taken  without  opposition,  though 
mounting  six  guns,  two  of  very  heavy  calibre.  A con- 
siderable amount  in  gold  dust  was  found  on  board.  The 
brig  w as  from  Africa,  and  had  just  landed  several  hun- 
dred slaves — 'the  captain  of  the  privateer  afterwards  ob- 
tained information  where  the  negroes  were,  landed  his 
men,  and  obtained  ail  of  them,  except  10  or  12,  and  car- 
ried them  off. 

Capt.  Franklin.  The  last  London  papers  contradict 
the  statement  made  a few  days  previous,  that  captain 
Franklin  had  succeeded  in  the  objects  of  his  over-land 
expedition,  and  gone  on  board  the  Blossom  sloop  of  war. 
No  such  intelligence,  it  appears,  had  been  received  from 
the  North  West  Company,  or  through  any  other  channel. 

The  frigate  United  States,  com.  Hull,  arrived  at 
N.  York  on  Monday  last  from  a cruize  of  three  and  a halt 
years  in  the  Pacific,  all  well,  not  having  lost  an  officer 
since  her  departure  from  the  United  States. 

Commerce  in  the  olden  time.  In  the  year  1730, 
160  vessels,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  entered  the  port  ot  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  171  cleared.  At  New  York  in  the  same 
year,  there  were  211  arrivals,  and  222  clearances.  The 
same  year,  in  the  three  governments  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New -Hampshire,  the  entries  amount- 
ed to  761,  and  the  clearances  to  860.  But  it  is  observed 
that  many  of  these  were  small  coasters,  that  entered  and 
cleared  several  times  in  the  course  of  a year. 

In  the  year  ending  March  23d,  1736,  there  were  199 
arrivals  at  the  port  o f Philadelphia,  and  212  clearances. 
Among  the  clearances  were  53  ships  and,  2i  snow  s,  and 
53  brigs.  The  rest  were  smaller  vessels.  Among  the 
clearances,  we  find  4 ‘for  New  Castle  on  Delaware,’ noted 
with  the  same  formality  as  the  clearances  for  London, 
though  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaw  are  were  then 
united  with  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  258  arrivals  at  Charleston 
S.  C.  and  253  clearances;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
commerce  of  Charleston  was  at  that  time  greater  than 
that  of  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Yorktown,  Virginia,  now 
dw  indled  down  to  a trifling  village  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses, 
at  one  period  imported  for  both  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Can  any  of  our  Lantiquarians  adduce  proot  ol  the 
statement?  [Phi la.  Gazette. 
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Matrimonial.  The  “Boston  Courier”  says,  a re- 
spectable citizen  handed  to  us  yesterday  for  publication, 
a notice  ol  marriage,  by  one  oif  ihe  clergymen  of  the  city, 
of  a man  of  colour  to  a white  girl.  We  have  no  doubt  ol 
the  tact,  though  we  forbear  publishing  the  names  of  the 
part  es,  till  we  have  had  time  to  inquire  more  particular- 
ly into  the  circumstances  attending  so  shameful  a violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
mon ieelings  of  humanity.  The  marriage  act  of  178G, 
section  7,  enacts 

That  no  person  by  this  act  authorized  to  marry,  shall 
join  in  marriage  any  white  person  with  any  negro,  Indian 
or  mulatf  . on  penalty  of  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  two 
third  parts  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  county  wherein  such 
offence  shall  be  committed,  and  the  residue  to  the  prose- 
cutor, to  be  :■  covered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  same  county, 
in  manner  as  aforesaid;  and  all  such  marriages  shall  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void. 

Manslaughter.  A curious  trial  came  on  at  the  last 
Columbia  circui  court  Capt.  Moore,  of  the  steam 
boat  Olive  Branch,  was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  A 
Mr.  Dickie,  while  the  hands  were  lowering  the  boat  to 
take  him  ashore,  was  thoughtless  enough  to  jump  in  and 
capsize  her,  and  he  w as  drowned.  They  might  just  as 
well  have  indicted  the  man  who  built  the  boat,  or  the 
farmer  who  grew  the  hemp  for  the  tackle,  as  capt. 
Moore.  Of  course  he  was  acquitted.  [JV*.  Y.  Inq. 

Progress  of  steam.  A few  years  since  the  Paragon, 
then  the  swiftest  steam-boat  on  the  Hudson,  made  her 
passage  from  Albany  to  .New  York  in  tw  enty-seven  hours, 
which  was  pronounced  a “remarkably  short”  one;  now 
there  are  two  boats  on  the  river,  which  perform  the  dis- 
tance in  about  twelve  hours.  The  New  York  Enquirer 
says- — “perhaps  nothing  can  place  in  a stronger  point  of 
view  the  velocity  of  these  boats  than  the  fact,  that  when 
they  are  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  are  going  in  oppo- 
site directions,  they  will  pass  each  other  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  two  minutes,  being  a degree  of  swiftness  rarely 
witnessed  even  on  a race-ccurse!”  JyV.  Y.  paper. 

The  steam  boat  Tecumseh,  arrived  at  Lousville  from 
New  Orleans  in  nine  days  and  four  hours,  having  lost 
onn  w hole  night  and  part  of  another,  by  fog — distance 
1500  miles. 

The  royal  family  of  Britain.  Mr.  Hume  calcu- 
lated, lately,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  that  the 
amount  of  the  sums  on  the  British  pension  list,  paid  to  the 
different  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  was  234,000 
pounds  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  £1,200,000  for  the 
king. 

Journal  of  Paul  Jones.  A copy  of  this  valuable 
and  interesting  manuscript,  in  the  best  of  binding  and 
handsome  writing,  is  now  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  It  was 
copied  from  the  original  by  Paul  Jones  himself,  and  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XY I.  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1786,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Jones’ life,  page  353;  it  is  shortly  to 
be  published,  together  with  some  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  our  revolutionary  war. 

Active  benevolence.  A horse  harnessed  to  a chaise, 
was  observed  during  the  greater  part  of  yesterday  tied 
at  the  lower  end  of  Merchant’s  hall,  says  the  Boston 
Courier.  Some  passer-by,  more  considerate  than  the 
ovner  of  the  beast,  towards  night  placed  on  a conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  harness  the  following  label — “ Wanted 
half  a peck  of  oats.  Inquire  within 

Printing  tv  Paris.  Paris  consumes  400,000  reams 
of  paper  at  12  francs,  and  25,000  kilograms  of  printing  ink 
at  4 francs.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  600  presses  in 
operation  in  Paris,  w hich  produce  an  annual  receipt  of 
9,000,000  francs. 

Anton  canal.  On  Saturday  the  7th  inst.  the  great 
wheel  of  36  feet  diameter,  which  has  been  erected  bv  the 
Union  Canal  company,  at  the  mouth  of  Clark’s  creek,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  out  of  the  Swatara  fee- 
der into  the  summit,  near  Lebanon,  was  put  in  motion 
and  succeeded  to  the  lull  extent  of  the  most  sanguine. ex- 
pectations of  its. projectors. 


The  head  of  water  by  which  it  is  intended  to  propel  the 
wheel,  is  3 feet.  On  this  first  trial,  however,  the  head 
was  only  9 inches,  and  the  gate  raised  2 inches.  YVith 
this  force,  the  wheel  moved  majestically,  operating  upon 
two  double  forcing  pumps  of  14^  inches  diameter  each, 
and  propelling  the  w ater  through  a raising  main  of  20 
inches  diameter,  850  feet  in  length,  an4  93  feet  perpendi- 
cular height,  with  a facility  w hich  astonished  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  interesting  sight. 

In  addition  to  this  w heel  now  ready  for  operation,  we 
understand  that  the  company  have  nearly  completed  a 
steam  engine  of  one  hundred  horse  power;  thus  putting 
to  rest  all  doubts  which  have  heretofore  been  entertained 
as  to  the  success  of  the  important  works,  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
successful  application  of  the  mechanical  power  in  the 
present  instance,  shows  that,  by  the  increase  of  the  same 
means,  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Swatara  and  Quit- 
tapahilla  can  be  carried  to  the  summit. 

[ Harrisburg  Chron . 

New  Ytork.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned 
on  the  17th  inst.  to  meet  again  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of 
September,  a special  session,  to  be  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  revised  code  of  laws  now  in  progress,  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose;  one  of  whom  is  John 
C.  Spencer,  esq.  recently  appointed  in  the  place  of  Henry 
YVheaton,  esq.  resigned;  a worthy  successor  of  a worthy 
man. 

It  appears  that  since  1797  the  sum  of  $148,707  94  hag 
been  expended  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson, 
chiefly  between  Troy  and  Albany,  only  35,566  16  having 
been  paid  for  works  performed  below  the  latter;  of  the 
w hole  no  more  than  $29,250  has  been  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury — the  balance  was  raised  by  private  subscriptions, 
local  lotteries,  &c. 

There  is  a village  in  Essex  county,  situate  on  the  river 
Au  Sable,  which  empties  into  Lake  Champlain,  called 
Keesville,  regularly  laid  out,  with  large  cotton  factories 
iron  works  and  other  mills,  and  a population  exceeding 
1,500  souls!  Five  years  ago  there  was  no  settlement  at 
this  then  wild  spot.  The  iron  mines  are  peculiarly  valua- 
ble. The  country  adjacent  is  covered  with  immense  fo- 
rests of  pines. 

Russia.  An  official  account  states,  that  in  the  4 years 
from.  1823  to  1826,  50,980  persons  were  carried  off  by 
extremely  sudden  death,  in  the  Russian  empire: — 4591 
were  murdered;  4,687  committed  suicide.  There  were 
664  robbers;  and  11,348  criminals  and  vagabonds  were  ar- 
rested; there  were  11,683  fires,  by  which  176  churches 
and  convents,  4,501  dwelling  houses  in  the  towns,  and 
76,029  houses  in  the  country  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Mexico.  The  London  Times  says  that  Prussia  has 
followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
and  signed  a commercial  treaty  with  the  new  Mexican  re- 
public. Thus,  one  by  one,  the  links  which  formed  the 
ponderous  chain  of  the  holy  alliance  given  wray  under 
their  own  feet. 

FOREIGN  NEWS.  . / 

Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  The  amount  of  the  poor 
rates  in  Bristol  about  four  years  ago,  was  fifteen  thousand 
pounds;  for  the  current  year  the  rate  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  double  that  amount. 

The  duke  of  Athol  has  transferred  to  the  crown  his  in- 
terest in  the  eustom  house  duties  levied  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  for  the  sum  of  150,000  pounds.  The  crown  is  now- 
possessed  of  the  entire  duties. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  total  number  of  officers  iu  the 
British  army,  was  13,721;  in  1826,  it  was  13,839. 
[This  is  about  double  the  number  of  the  whole  troops  of 
the  United  States.] 

Iu  the  course  of  last  year  there  had  been  admitted  412 
officers  without  purchase,  and  783  by  purchase. 

France.  The  marquis  de  Laplace,  and  marshal  the 
marquis  Y iomenil,  both  peers  of  France,  died  on  the 
5th  March.  The  former  is  the  author  of  the  system  of 
the  world;  the  latter  was  one  of  the  gallant  Frenchmen 
who  contributed  their  aid  to  our  independence.  France, 
has  also  lost  another  distinguished  citizen,  M.  de  </irar- 
din,  aprominent  leadep  of  the  opposition. 
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A messenger  lias  arrived  in  the  U.  States  bearing  de- 
spatches to  the  French  minister. 

The  Journal  du  Commerce  of  Feb.  27  says,  that  the 
frigate  Guerriere  of  60  guns,  built  at  Marseilles,  for  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  and  which  sustained  great  damage  in  the 
launching,  would  be  ready  for  sea  in  a month,  and  w ould 
sail  for  Alexandria  with  a French  crew  of  about  4Q0  men, 
and  under  the  French  flag. 

Austria.  The  Gazette  of  Augsburg  announces,  un- 
der the  head  of  Vienna,  that  that  city  had  been  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  murder  ot  jthe  Abbe  Plank, 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  72  years  old,  and  had 
given  lessons  to  the  hereditary  prince  and  the  duke  of 
Keiehstadt,  (^Napoleon’s  son.)  He  was  a distinguished 
and  much  esteemed  man — the  person  suspected  of  his 
murder,  was  immediately  handed  over  to  the  tribunal. 
He  is  of  good  society  and  named  Jaroszinski,  and  lias 
served  as  colonel  of  the  Polish  legion,  and  is  decorated 
with  various  orders.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  unfortunate  professor  under  pretext  of  borrowing 
money  from  him.  The  Abbe  Plank  was  found  pierced 
with  thirteen  pionard  w ounds. 

Greece  and  Turkey.  Private  letters  from  Constan- 
tinople, anounce  that  the  Porte  had  again  declared, 
through  the  Reis  Effendi,  its  determination  to  reject  all 
diplomatic  overtures  in  favor  of  the  Greek  insurgents. 
The  motives  for  this  decision  are  the  same  as  those  ex- 
pressed on  previous  occasions. 

The  Egyptian  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Alexandria  for 
theMorea,  on  the  20th  November,  commanded  by  Mo- 
harem  Bey,  sca-in-law  of  the  Pacha,  consisted  of  78  sail, 
of  which,  30  were  sloops  of  war,  four  fire-ships,  and  the 
rest  European  and  Turkish  transports.  There  were  no 
troops  on  board,  but  money,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  specie  on  board  amounted  to  900,000  Spanish 
dollars. 

Portugal.  Lisbon  dates  to  March  3d,  state,  that  since 
the  rebels  have  been  worsted,  several  of  their  detach- 
ments have  mutinied,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  their 
leaders.  Other  accounts  are,  that  the  rebels  had  concen- 
trated their  forces  and  taken  a position  from  which  gen. 
Clinton,  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops,  were 
goon  to  attempt  their  dislodgement. 

Brazil.  A severe  battle  took  place  on  the  261h  Fe- 
bruary, between  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos  Ayrean armies, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  They  fought  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  were  separated  only  by  the 
night  coming  on.  The  loss  on  both  sides. appears  to  be 
nearly  equal.  When  the  action  commenced  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  army  numbered  about  eight  thousand  men,  prin- 
cipally mounted ; that  of  the  Brazilians  about  ten  thou- 
sand. Much  importance  is  attached  to  this  battle  as  in- 
volving consequences  of  great  interest  to  both  countries: 
hut  wre  have  no  particulars. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Having  inserted  in  page  20,  of  the  present  volume,  an 
article  on  the  “signs  of  the  times”  from  the  “National 
Intelligencer,  ” we  feel  obligated  to  give  the  following  lct- 
t&qfrom  col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  the  replication  of  Mr. 
Wr.  W . Seaton,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Intelligencer,” 
and  so  w-e  must  proceed  while  the  special  matter  shall  be 
under  discussion. 

With  all  our  care  to  avoid  a notice  of  such  matters  as 
produce  publications  over  which  we  have  no  controul, 
we  have  been  several  times  led  into  the  appropriation  of 
pages  to  discussions  too  long,  however  interesting,  for  the 
limited  room  that  we  have,  and  which  is  rather  devoted 
to  documents  and  the  investigation  of  principles,  than  to 
record  the  “politics  of  the  day.”  On  this  account  it  was 
that  we  have  not  inserted  ;the  publication  of  gov.  Van 
.•Ness,  of  Vermont,  in  relation  to  the  late  election  of  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  in  that  state,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  productive  ol  a quantity  of  matter  very  in- 
convenient ior  us  to  dispose  of,  and  over  which  we 
could  not  exert  any  discretion — for  it  is  the  “rule  abso- 
lute”; for  the  management  of  this  paper,  equallv  to  insert 
different  views  of  the  same  subject,  if  presented,  and  for 
ourselves  to  acknowledge  error  when  manifested  tons. 
This  is  not  wholly  conformable,  we  well  know,  to  the 
political  morality  of  our  timer— but  it  will  wear  well, 
f.vd  be  approved  of  ir*  time  to  <;omef 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WASHIVGTOX  TELEGRAPH. 

Blue  Spring , Scott  county,  Ky.  3d  April,  1827. 

Sir  : In  compliance  with  your  request,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  I will  now  detail  to  you  the  substance  of  a conver- 
sation w hich  took  place  between  Mr.  Seaton,  the  junior 
editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  myself;  which  he 
has  thought  proper  partially  to  disclose — first,  to  indivi- 
duals, and  lastly  to  the  public;  and  in  both  cases  he  as- 
cribed language  to  me  which  I never  used. 

You  w ill  particularly  attend  to  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sation, which  was  early  in  the  session  of  congress  previ- 
ous to  the  last,  and  upon  a subject  personal  to  himself, 
viz.  the  transfer  of  the  printing  of  the  laws  of  congress 
from  the  National  Intelligencer  to  the  National  Journal 
The  meeting  with  Air.  Seaton  in  the  senate  chamber,  at 
the  close  of  a daily  session,  w as  accidental,  and  the  con- 
versation unpremeditated. 

I had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
Air.  Seaton,  for  12  or  15  years,  and  the  conversation, 
which  was  casual,  no  doubt  partook  of  that  freedom  of 
remark,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  most 
perfect  confidence  and  friendship  would  naturally  in  spire; 
not  supposing  that  it  ever  could  or  would  be  the  subject 
of  private  disclosure  or  public  remark.  In  a few  days 
after,  notwithstanding  this,  Air.  Seaton,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  communicated  the  conversation  to  Air.  Clay, 
of  whom  he  had  spoken  with  no  little  freedom;  and  as  the 
facts  came  to  me  they  were  so  misrepresented  that  I did 
not  know  that  the  allusion  was  made  to  this  conversation, 
until,  on  a subsequent  day,  I was  informed  that  Air.  Sea- 
ton had  made  the  communication.  I was  represented  as 
having  made  remarks  personally  offensive  and  abusive  of 
the  administration.  Having,  up  to  that  period,  entertain- 
ed the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  amiable 
disposition  of  Mr.  Seaton,  1 was-  more  than  astonished,  I 
was  shocked,  at  what  I considered  a wanton  and  unneces- 
sary attempt  to  destroy  that  harmony  of  social  intercourse 
which  had  ever  existed  between  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  myself,  and  particularly  to  make  abreach 
of  friendship  between  Mr.  Clay  and  myself.  As  it  was 
a conversation  that  I did  not  think  any  man  of  honor  would 
ever  condescend  to  mention  again,  more  especially  with 
a design  to  make  mischief,  and  recollecting  the  remarks 
of  Air.  Seaton  himself,  I was  anxious  to  place  his  disclo- 
sures to  want  of  prudence  and  discretion  on  this  occasion, 
rather  than  to  ascribe  them  to  malignity  of  heart  and  want 
of  principle:  and  I felt  less  disposed  to  attribute  them  to 
a wish  on  his  part  to  curry  favor  with  the  administration 
at  my  expense,  and  in  violation  of  those  principles  which 
govern  honorable  men  in  private  and  social  intercourse 
with  each  other. — principles  that  have  been  consecrated 
by  time,  and  by  which  all  men  are  shielded  from  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  world  upon  any  unguarded  expres- 
sion. 

| Alark,  also,  that  up  to  this  period  I had  been  theper- 

| spnal,  1 w ill  say  devoted  friend  of  Air.  Seaton,  and  his 

I partner.  Air.  Gales.  During  the  recess,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  I discover- 
ed that  some  of  the  public  prints  used  the  same  language, 
which  Air.  Seaton  had  ascribed  to  me;  but  as  my  name 
was  not  connected  with  the  publication,  I remained  si- 
lent. In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  congress  I de- 
tailed to  several  friends  the  circumstances  and  manner  of 
that  conversation.  T mentioned  it  to  one  of  the  members 
ot  the  administration,  w ho  told  me  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed or  understood  that  Mr.  Seaton  had  not  intended 
to  make  any  part  of  the  conversation  public,  and  w as 
mollified  that  it  had  become  so.  This  softened  my  feel- 
ings op  the  occasion,  and  I had  determined  to  converse 
with  Air.  Seaton;  but,  upon  reflection,  I thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  explain  to  me  this  extraordinary  apparent  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  honor  which  time  had  conse- 
crated. I wish  you  distinctly  to  understand,  that  my  re- 
gret at  his  course  did  not  arise  from  the  least  unwilling-, 
ness  that  the  whole  world  should  know  the  opinions  which 
1 expressed  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sentiments  I utter- 
ed. If  I had  supposed  that  they  were  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  public  investigation,  I might  have  selected  dif- 
ferent language  to  express  them. 

But  to  come  to  the  conversation.  I expressed  my  deep 
regret  that  the  printing  of  the  laws  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Intelligencer  to  the  Journal,  on  account  of  my 
personal  friendship  to  Air.  Seaton  and  Air.  Gajes,  and  ex 
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pressed  ray  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  in  re- 
ference to  the  administration.  In  tact,  I stated  that  1 did 
not  believe  it  M as  a vise  measure,  and  that  l thought  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Mr.  Seaton  appeared 
deeply  M ounded;  not  so  much  on  account  ot  any  great 
pecuniary  disadvantage  which  would  result  trom  the  trans- 
fer, as  the  act  itself,  which  he  considered  a mark  ot  dis- 
approbation of  his  course,  and  an  attempt  to  injure,  in  a 
small  affair,  which  was  unworthy  of  any  administration. 
Learnin"  from  some  of  his  remarks  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Clay  his  enemy,  I expressed  surprise,  and  told  him  f 
was  under  an  impression  that  there  existed  between  Mr. 
Clav  and  himself  the  most  perfect  good  will  and  friend- 
ship. 1 recollect  the  very  language  of  Mr.  Seaton  to  this 
remark.  He  said  Mr.  Clay  had  no  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards him,  and  never  could  have;  that  he  knew  Mr.  Clay 
too  well;  and  Mr.  Clay  knew  this  fact  too  well,  ever  to 
he  his  friend.  As  I did  not  desire  to  hear  any  personal 
insinuations  or  charges,  I did  not  ask  for  an  explanation  ot 
what  he  meant;  nor  did  I know  at  that  time,  nor  do  1 ever 
w ish  to  know,  to  what  facts  he  alluded.  I waived  this 
part  of  the  conversation,  by  saying  to  him,  in  a familiar 
stvle,  that  I expected  now  to  see  him  break  ground  against 
the  administration.  He  said  that  he  could  not  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  administration  which  he  approved,  on 
account  of  an  v injury  done  himself  personally  by  one  of  its 
members.  This  answer  accorded  with  my  own  views  ot 
propriety,  and  I stated  that  I had  acted,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  act,  upon  that  principle;  that  I would  neither  op- 
pose what  my  judgment  approved,  nor  advocate  what  I 
disapproved,  on  account  of  the  presidential  question;  that 
1 considered  it  my  duty  to  give  to  the  administration  eve- 
i'v  opportunity  to  be  judged  by  the  correctness  ot  its  mea- 
sures— but  as  I conscientiously  believed  that  gen.  Jack- 
son  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams’  election,  the  decided 
choice  of  a majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I 
should  feel  myself  justified,  upon  the  principles  of  free 
government,  to  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  at  the  polls,  although 
the  administration  might  be  as  pure  as  the  angels  m hea- 
ven. Although  this  language  may  be  too  strong,  and  not 
proper  for  such  an  occasion,  yet  other  words  which  I did 
not  use  have  been  added,  to  give  to  my  expressions  the 
appearance  of  profanity. 

1 am  perfectly  willing  to  be  judged  by  my  actions;  and 
although  I have  uniformly  declared  for  the  election  of 
gen.  Jackson,  I defy  any  man  to  say  that  my  course  has 
been  illiberal  towards  the  administration.  I do  not  at  this 
time  recollect  a single  vote  of  mine  in  which  I found  it  my 
duty  to  vote  against  what  may  be  termed  an  administra- 
tion measure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I defy  any  man  to  point 
out  an  expression  ol  mine,  in  public  debate  or  in  private 
conversation,  where  I have  treated  the  members  of  the 
administration  with  rudeness  or  disrespect.  If  I were 
thus  to  act,  I should  violate  those  feelings  of  perfect  re- 
spect and  sincere  personal  friendship,  which  1 have  ever 
entertained  for  them — some  for  more  than  twenty  years — 
none  for  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  1 have  never 
intended  to  be  personal  in  any  remarks  of  mine  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  administration.  It  is  painful  enough 
to  be  separated  from  friends,  politically,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  so  many  years;  that 
pain  shall  never  be  increased  by  any  act  of  mine,  if  1 know 
it,  by  making  a breach  in  that  friendly  and  social  inter- 
course which  I have  ever  maintained  with  them  individu- 
ally, up  to  the  present  period. 

I often  find  language  too  feeble  to  express  my  feelings. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions.  I cannot  express  my  re- 
gret that  there  should  be  a necessity  for  me  take  up  my 
time  in  making  a statement  of  a private  conversation, 
which  I never  should  have  thought  ot  again  but  for  the 
facts  herein  related,,  and  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  public.  It  presents  an  example 
vf  a social  and  friendly  intercourse  and  personal  confi- 
dence violated,  which  must  mortify  all  good  men;  and 
which,  if  sanctioned,  would  subject  our  most  unguarded 
expressions  to  our  intimate  friends,  in  whom  we  place 
unbounded  confidence,  to  public  observation  and  scruti- 
ny. I do  not  claim  that  perfection  which  would  bear  such 
scrutiny  without  the  imputation  of  imprudence  at  times; 
but  I have  the  consolation  to  believe  that  neither  friend 
nor  foe  can  charge  me  with  having  acted  in  a way  to  re- 
quire them  to  come  before  the  public  to  explain  or  detail 
private  conversation:. 


I must  not  omit  to  state  that  major  Eaton,  of  Tennes- 
see, came  up  soon  after  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Sea- 
ton commenced;  but,  not  having  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject,  I do  not  know  what  part  of  it  he  heard  of 
can  remember.  With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

* KH:  M.  JOHNSON. 

Gen.  Duff  Green. 

FOR  TUE  UNITED  STATES  TELEGRAPH. 

The  letter  of  col.  Richard  M.  Jonhson,  published  in 
the  Telegraph  of  last  evening,  requires  from  me  some 
notice.  1 have  never  publicly  identified  colonel  Johnson’s 
name  w ith  the  violent  expressions  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  him,  and  which  he  certainly  used,  and  never 
should  have  done  so;  but  as  the  public  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I am  not  surprised  that  col.  J.  should 
endeavor,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  efteet  which  declarations  so  reckless  in 
their  character  and  spirit  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
reputation  of  a public  man.  Respecting  coU  Johnson  for 
his  public  services,  and  esteeming  him  for  his  private  vir- 
tues, I sincerely  regretted  that  he  should  permit  the  vio- 
lence of  party  feelings  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good 
judgment  mud  his  proverbial  philanthropy,  as  to  enter- 
tain and  utter  sentiments  so  unbecoming  a patriot  and  a 
senator;  and  I as  sincerely  regret  that  he  has,  by  his  pub- 
lication, obliged  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  signal  impro- 
priety which  he,  in  fact,  himself  acknowledges.  Indeed, 
lie  admits  so  fully  all  that  has  been  stated,  in  regard  to 
the  conversation  between  us,  to  which  he  refers,  that  I 
should  not  deem  any  reply  to  his  letter  necessary,  had  he 
not,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  sought  to  give  to  that  con- 
versation a private  character,  and  consequently  to  make 
it  appear,  that,  by  speaking  of  his  indiscreet  expressions, 
I had  violated  his  confidence.  This,  I aver,  was  not  the 
fact.  I am  warranted  in  saying  so,  because  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  commencement,  in  the  tone,  in  the  manner, 
or  in  the  place,  of  that  conversation,  or  in  the  relation  in 
which  col.  J.  and  myself  stood  to  each  other,  at  the  time, 
to  impart  to  it  a confidential  character.  The  conversa- 
tion was  entirely  casual,  was  open,  loud,  and  as  public  as 
the  place  permitted  it  to  be.  There  was  a third  person 
present  during  apart  of  it,  he  admits,  and  I am  not  sure 
that  there  were  not  others  within  [hearing.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  another  gentleman  would  approach  and  listen  to 
a confidential  conversation,  or  that  col.  J.  would  have 
continued  it,  being  such,  after  that  gentleman  joined  us? 

Letting  this,  however,  pass  for  the  present,  I will,  since 
I am  compelled  to  notice  the  subject  thus  publicly,  state, 
as  briefly  as  I can,  what  really  passed  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  in  order  to  correct  some  newspaper  misrepre- 
sentations and  some  inaccuracies  in  col.  Johnson’s  own 
statement. 

Some  time  in  the  session  of  1825-6,  as  I was  passing 
through  the  senate  chamber  to  the  secretary’s  table  after 
the  senate  had  adjourned,  I was  hailed  by  col.  Johnson, 
(sitting  near  one  of  the  fire  places  under  the  gallery,  with 
one  other  member  standing  or  walking  near  him),  who,  in 
his  familiar  manner  of  speaking,  said,  “how  goes  it  old 
friend:  well,  when  are  you  coming  out?” 

Editor.  (Jn  what  subject,  colonel  '* 

Col.  J.  Why,  on  the  presidential  question.  Are  you 
not  coming  out  against  the  administration? 

Editor.  I can  t tell.  The  administration  has  hardly 
commenced  its  career  yet,  and  I don’t  see  any  thing,  so 
far,  to  condemn. 

Col.  J.  What  of  that?  Has  not  Clay  taken  away  the 
laws  from  your  paper? 

Editor.  True;  but  that  would  he  making  a private 
grievance  a motive  lor  public  conduct;  and  that  we  cannot 
do,  however  sore  we  may  feel  about  it.  As  for  Mr.  Clay, 
1 know  he  is  no  friend  of  ours;  we  opposed  him,  and  I 
understand  that  he  has  always  been  hostile  to  us  and  our 
paper;  but  the  administration  may  pursue  a policy  that 
we  have  approved  in  other  administrations,  and  if  they 
do  so,  how  can  we  with  any  consistency  oppose  them? 

Col.  Johjison,  (with  vehemence,  and,  I think,  with  an 
oath) — 1 Mould  not  care  for  that.  If  any  body  injured 
me,  I would  give  them  as  good  as  they  sent;  and,  as  for 
this  administration,  we  will  turn  them  out,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a (tod  in  Heaven. 

Editor.  But,  col.  how  can  you  say  so,  before  you  see 
what  course  the  administration  will  adopt  ? Suppose  they 
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consult  the  public  interest,  and  pursue  a course  that  you 
think  right? 

Col.  J.  I don’t  care:  [raising  his  arm,  and  speaking 
with  warmth],  for,  by  the  Eternal,  if  they  act  as  pure  as 
the  angels  that  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God,  we'll  put  them  down. 

To  this  I made  no  reply,  but  left  the  col.  to  pursue  the 
errand  that  carried  me  to  the  senate  chamber.  The  last 
remark  astonished  and  shocked  me,  and  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  too  strong  ever  to  be  effaced.  I have 
stated  it  with  a fidelity  that  I would  attest  at  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life,  and  I have  related  the  rest  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  substantial  truth.  Col.  Johnson  gives  a differ- 
ent turn  to  his  remarks,  and  no  doubt  honestly;  but  he 
was  so  much  excited,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  too  confident 
m the  accuracy  of  his  memory-.  I am  as  fully  impressed 
as  any  man,  with  the  indelicacy  and  unseemliness  of  light- 
ly repeating  conversations  that  are  even  not  confidential, 
and  I certainly  conformed  to  this  impression  in  the  case 
of  col.  Johnson;  but  I am  not  clear  that  a sense  of  public 
duty  did  not  require  me  forthwith  to  give  the  utmost  pub- 
licity to  the  declaration  of  col.  Johnson,  that  his  country- 
men might  be  advised  of  a principle  of  action  so  mon- 
strous, avowed  by  a prominent  member  of  a great  party 
in  the  republic. 

But  the  office  of  a public  accuser  is  not  an  enviable 
one,  and  to  col.  Johnson  I owed  several  years  of  kindness 
and  apparent  friendship.  I therefore  spoke  of  his  impru- 
dence to  no  one  for  several  days,  nor  until  the  following 
incident  led  me  to  do  so,  and  then,  without  giving  per- 
mission to  repeat  it.  In  a free  fire- side  conversation 
some  evenings  afterwards,  a member  of  congress,  in  specu- 
lating on  the  probable  course  of  certain  politicians,  hap- 
pened to  say  that  col.  R.  M.  Johnson  would  go  for  the 
administration.  I asked  him  if  he  had  any  reason  to  think 
eol.  J.  friendly  to  the  administration.  He  replied  that  he 
was  confident  of  the  fact,  as  he  had  been  informed  that 
col.  J.  had  given  a member  of  the  cabinet  to  understand 
that  he  was  a decided  friend.  I thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  undeceive  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  did  so  by 
stating  what  had  passed  between  eol.  J.  and  myself  in  the 
senate  chamber.  1 subsequently  mentioned  the  conversa- 
tion to  one  other  gentleman;  but  whether  either  of  the 
two  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Clay,  or  whether  Mr.  Clay 
was  informed  of  it  at  all,  1 know  not,  as  I have  not  ex- 
changed a word,  beyond  a simple  salutation,  with  that 
gentleman,  since  he  became  secretary  of  state;  and  there- 
fore col.  J’s.  insinuation,  that  I betrayed  him  to  Mr.  C.  is 
wholly  gratuitous  and  untrue. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  explanation  of  my  remark 
respecting  Mr.  Clay’s  hostility  to  our  paper,  that  it  had 
reference  not  altogether  to  public  indications  of  feeling  on 
his  part,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  (for  whatever 
faults  he  may  have,  want  of  frankness  in  avowing  his  dis- 
likes or  resentments  is  not  among  the  number),  but  to 
the  communication  of  a distinguished  member  from  Vir- 
ginia, w ho,  in  discoursing  to  me,  some  time  before,  on  the 
propriety  of  our  assailing  the  administration,  urged,  as  a 
reason,  within  his  knowdedge,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  always 
been  inimical  to  us.  That  gentleman  will  recollect  the 
answer  which  I made$o  him  also:  that  in  shaping  our  edi- 
torial course  we  threw  our  personal  affairs  entirely  out  of 
view. 

But  col.  Johnson  alleges  that  his  remarks  to  me  were 
confidential.  The  fact  is,  col.  J.  had  as  little  right  to 
make  me  the  depository  of  his  political  secrets,  as  I bad 
to  know  that  his  revelations  were  intended  to  be  confiden- 
tial; for  we  wrere  too  well  acquainted  with  each  other’s 
presidential  predilections,  to  invite  from  him  a confiden- 
tial disclosure  of  his  attachments  on  that  head,  or  to  ren- 
der such  a disclosure  necessary.  As  far  back  as  the  pre- 
ceding session , that  is,  the  session  in  w hich  Mr  Adams 
Was  elected  president,  and  even  before  his  inauguration, 
col.  Johnson  had  determined  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  that  was  to  be,  and  urged  me  to  go  with  him  and 
his  party.'.  It  may  be  well  to  advert  to  this  incident  a 
little  more  particularly:  for  every  body  acquainted  with 
the  colonel’s  earliest  and  impressive  manner  knows,  that 
what  he  says  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

It  was  just  before  his  departure  from  congress,  in 
March,  1S25,  meeting  the  colonel  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
senate  chamber,  he  stopped  to  take  leave,  and  said  to  me, 
he  hoped  that  as  general  Jackson’s  friends  w ould  sup- 


port us  in  the  election  of  printer,  (to  take  place  in  a da’ 
or  two),  we  would  come  out  against  the  administration  af- 
ter the  adjournment  of  congress,  [although  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  then  formed,  for  the  president  was  not/ in- 
stalled, and  of  course  had  not  even  nominated  a member 
of  his  cabinet]  and  further  said,  if  we  did  not,  we  might 
expect  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  the  general.  I in- 
formed the  colonel  then,  as  afterwards,  that  we  could  not 
regulate  the  course  of  our  paper  by  private  considerations; 
that  as  Mr.  Craw  ford  had  not  succeeded,  we  w ere  con- 
tent that  Mr.  Adams  had;  that  we  hoped  he  would  ad- 
minister the  government  ably  and  beneficially;  and  if 
he  did  so  we  could  not  oppose  him  simply  beeause  we 
had  opposed  Ids  election;  that  general  Jackson  should  al- 
ways receive  at  our  hands  that  fairness  and  respect  w'hieh 
his  eminent  public  services  and  well  earned  standing  en- 
titled him  to;  but  that  we  never  had  and  never  would 
trammel  or  compromise  our  editorial  course  by  any  pri- 
vate stipulations.  Is  it  probable,  after  this  conversation, 
that  col.  J.  should,  at  the  follow  ing  session,  think  of  mak- 
ing to  me  a confidential  revelation  of  his  sentiments  ou 
the  same  topic?  But  I repeat,  I was  not  authorized  by  a, 
single  circumstance  to  consider  it  confidential;  and  I had 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  was  so,  nor  indeed  did  it  de- 
serve to  be.  As  well  might  another  opposition  senator 
claim  to  have  been  confidential,  who,  in  a public  place, 
in  the  hearing  of  several,  on  being  rallied  on  the  triumph 
of  the  administration  party  on  the  Panama  mission,  said 
“yes,  they  have  beaten  us  by  a few  votes,  after  a hard 
battle,  but  if  they  had  only  taken  the  other  side  and  re- 
fused the  mission,  w e would  have  had  them.  ” 

I am  far  from  imputing  to  eol.  Johuson  intentional  mis- 
statement; but  he  has  done  me  great  injustice,  and  I have 
defended  myself  by  a detail  of  facts,  as  brief  as  I could 
make  it.  I would  have  said  less,  had  less  sufficed;  but 
when  an  humble  individual  is  called  on  to  vindicate  him- 
self against  the  great  odds  of  a distinguished  name  and 
high  station,  it  is  due  to  himself  that  he  omit  nothing 
which  truth  authorizes  him  to  use.  W.  W.  SEATON. 

Washington , Jlpnl  18,  1827. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  WOOL  BILL. 

HoL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  Feb.  *10,  1827. 

The  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  manufactu- 
rers having  been  read  a third  time,  and  the  question  be- 
ing  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Cambreleng  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
house  as  follow  s: 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  appealing  to  those  who  represent  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  house,  I shall  abstain,  as  far 
as  I am  able,  from  any  refined  speculations  in  political 
economy.  I shall  address  myself  to  the  reason  and  sound 
understanding,  not  only  to  the  wool  growers  of  my  own 
state,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  but,  sir,  to  the  great 
agricultural  interest  of  our  country,  and  to  the  American 
people.  I shall  address  them  in  plain,  direct,  and,  what 
may  seem  to  some  gentlemen,  bold  language:  for  we  have 
ordered  to  a third  reading,  and  are  now  about  to  pass,  a 
formidable  measure,  and  in  the  most  obnoxious  form. 
Some  gentlemen  have  voted  for  the  bill,  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents — an  authority  which  I 
shall  not  question  here,  or  any  w here  else;  others  have 
voted  for  it  upon  principle;  upon  a principle  of  patriot- 
ism, presuming  it  to  be  a measure  for  the  protection  of 
industry.  I vote  against  it  upon  principle,  because  I believe 
it  to  be  a bill  for  the  relief,  of  the  incorporated  compa- 
nies of  New  England;  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  com-  j 
panies  of  Newr  England,  but  the  woollen  manufacturers  I 
of  Old  England  too;  because  I believe  it  to  be  an  enor- 
mous tax  on  agriculture;  a measure  destructive  to  our  I 
revenue,  and  in  strict  accordance  w ith  the  existing  policy 
and  views  of  Great  Britain — ruinous  to  our  great  manu- 
facturing interest  of  the  interior,  and,  in  the  end,  fatal  to 
the  rights,  morals,  and  happiness  of  New  England.  Its 
principle  is  avarice — its  victim,  patriotism. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  question,  allow'  me  briefly  to  no- 
tice the  incidental  remarks  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Stony. ) 
He  was  pleased  to  introduce  the  M est  India  question. 

I shall  not  avail  myself  of  my  privilege;  but  I will  now 
say  to  him,  that,  when  that  question  is  before  the  house, 
if  he  and  ais  friends  will  not  extinguish  the  debate  upon  it 
by  the  previous  question,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  this 
h ouse,  and  tp  the  nation,,  that  four  members  of  the  oppo- 
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sition — I trust  my  colleague  is  not  startled  at  the  sound— 
that  four  members  of  the  opposition,  at  the  last  session, 
voted  down,  in  committee,  three  administration  men,  and 
instructed  the  chairman  to  report  a bill,  removing  the  dis- 
criminating duties  on  British  colonial  commerce.  If  my 
colleague  and  his  friends  will  not  again  stifle  debate,  by 
the  previous  question,  we  shall  be  able  to  expose  to  the 
nation,  not  only  the  culpable  negligence,  but  positive  in- 
capacity of  those  to  whom,  for  a brief  term,  we  have  con- 
fided our  foreign  negotiations. 

My  colleague  was  pleased  to  introduce  Pennsylvania, 
too.  Pennsylvania  is,  where  Pennsylvania  was  for  her 
country.  And,  however,  sir,  I may  differ  from  her  de- 
legation, as  1 have  done,  and  still  do,  upon  the  question 
of  protecting  duties,  I am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  the  only  question  about  which  we  differ.  Whenever 
my  colleague  and  his  friends  will  introduce  a measure,  as 
he  terms  it,  of  “great  national  concern”-— whenever  be 
w ill  combine  the  supposed  interest  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky , he  will  find 
Pennsylvania  now,  where  she  was  in  1824;  but  Pennsyl- 
vania has  sagacity  to  distinguish  between  a measure  of 
“great  national  concern,”  and  a prohibitory  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  incorporated  companies  of  NeAv  England. 

My  colleague  referred  also  to  the  laws  and  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  He  challenged  us,  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
to  show  one  single  act—  one  practical  measure,  departing 
from  her  ancient  system,  and  enforcing  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  He-  e,  sir,  is  the  British  tariff,  passed  on  the 
5th  July,  1825— executed  on  the  5th  January,  1826— 
abolishing  a long  list  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  among 
others,  substituting  the  following. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  and  cast  iron.  10  per  cent. 
Plain  china,  earthen  ware,  and  manu- 
factures of  wool,  15  “ 

Wrought  iron,  manufactures  of  glass, 

steel,  and  tin,  20  “ “ 

Colored  or  gilt  china,  manufactures  of 

brass,  copper,  leather,  and  silk,  30  te  “ 

On  printed  cottons,  an  addition  equal  to  the  excise. 
According  to  the  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  the 
highest  protecting  duty  is  30  per  cent. 

I am  not  to  be  reminded  that  the  reform  is  incomplete, 
we  know  that  some  of  their  ancient  prohibitions  do  re- 
main, but  not  with  the  approbation  of  ministers.  Yes, 
their  com  law  s remain,  to  consume  the  little  remnant  of 
the  poor  man’s  labor.  But  away  with  British  laws  and 
British  policy!  I stand  on  American  ground.  I look  not 
abroad  for  rules  of  legislation;  mine  is  American  policy, 
based  upon  natural  right  and  constitutional  law.  1 never 
wish  to  see  my  country  travel  in  England’s  path  to  ruin; 
I never  wish  to  see  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  commercial 
manufacturing  capitalists,  of  another  Manchester  in  New 
England,  grinding  in  the  ashes  of  an  independent  yeo- 
manry. 

But  to  return  to  the  question.  A new  interest  has 
grown  up  amongst  us,  corresponding  in  its  character, 
principles,  and  consequences,  with  that  which  grew  up  in 
Manchester  during  the  French  revolutionary  war,  by  a 
sudden  transfer  of  capital  from  commerce  to  manufac- 
tures. It  is  a commercial  manufacturing  interest,  differing 
as  much  in  its  character,  on  the  one  side,  from  the  great 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  interior,  as  it  does,  on  the 
tether, from  the  commercial  navigating  interest.  At  every 
revulsion  in  trade  and  industry,  departing  from  the  manly 
and  independent  practice  of  our  ancestors,  and  following 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  Manchester,  they 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  patriotism  of  the  nation. 
Turning,  treacherously  turning,  upon  that  very  interest 
to  which  it  owes  all  its  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  it 
appeals  to  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  interior,  ascribes 
its  distress  to  foreign  commerce,  and  describes,  as  detri- 
mental to  its  prosperity  and  the  national  interest,  that 
commerce  and  that  navigation  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
naval  power.  We  have  no  interest,  sir,  hostile  to  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers.  Their  prosperity  is  our 
prosperity.  As  mere  merchants,  it  cannot  affect  our  in- 
terest, whether  manufactures  come  to  us  from  Hamp- 
shire and  Worcester,  in  New  England,  or  Yorkshire  and 
Lancaster,  in  old  England.  But  we  have  other  and  deep 
interests  in  the  question.  As  consumers,  we  protest 
against  excessive  and  unequal  taxation;  as  navigators,  we 
remonstrate  agains.t  measures  tending  to  drive  commerce 


from  its  lawful  channels,  to  seek  new  avenues  to  con- 
sumption through  Canada.  As  merchants  and  traders, 
we  pray  you  to  return  to  the  sound  policy  from  which 
we  never  departed  till  1816.  During  six  and  twenty 
years,  our  tariff  was  never  touched,  unless  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  treasury  required  it — as  in  the  wars  with 
France,  the  Barbary  powers,  and  England.  As  mere 
merchants,  we  care  not  what  your  rates  of  impost  may 
he;  and  we  entreat  you  to  make  them  the  law  of  the  land. 
Keep  us  not,  as  you  have  done  since  1816,  involved  in 
speculations,  from  session  to  session;  spare  us  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a policy  which  is  ruinuous  to  us,  and  brings  us 
annually  here  with  our  petitions  for  bankrupt  laws. 

In  common  with  us  all,  this  commercial  manufacturing 
interest  suffered  some  depression  of  their  capital  in  the 
revulsion  of  1825 — 6,  which  convulsed  the  industry  of 
the  world.  Not  like  others,  accustomed  to  occasional 
losses,  but  habituated  to  large  dividends  the  presidents 
and  directors  of  the  incorporated  companies  of  New  Eng- 
land became  alarmed — they  fancied  themselves  ruined. 
They  called  meetings— presidents,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders debated  the  matter — and  it  is  to  these  debates 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  their  distress  and  the 
origin  of  this  measure.  The  candid  portion  of  tihose  ca- 
pitalists admitted  that  in  ten  years  their  capital  had  in- 
creased from  ten  to  forty  millions,  and  that  their  distress 
was  caused  by  their  own  speculations.  Others  attributed  it 
to  the  increase  of  duty  on  raw  wool,  in  the  tariff  of  1824, 
and  to  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  presidents,  directors, 
and  stockholders,  resolved  to  petition  congress — but  not 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  No,  sir,  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  was  not  to  be  alarmed;  the  fox  has  too  much 
sagacity  to  rouse  the  sleeping  lion.  ’Twas  better  to  en- 
ter into  a compact  with  the  unsuspecting  wool-growers, 
and  even  to  ask  for  an  augmentation  of  the  very  duty  of 
which  they  complained,  provided  they  could,  atthe  same, 
secure  a prohibition  of  woollens.  This  bill,  sir,  is  admi- 
rably contrived  for  the  purpose  designed,  it  is  the  fabric 
of  a dexterous  hand;  and  I am  much  deceived  if  the  raw 
material  did  not  come  from  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
incorporated  companies  of  New  England.  We  shall 
presently  see  what  dividend  of  profit  is  designed  for  the 
confiding  wool-grower. 

I shall  not  examine  this  bill,  sir,  in  its  original  form — 
with  its  maximum  duty  of  224  per  cent.  ! That  was  too 
monstrous,  even  for  the  committee  on  manufactures 
who  reported  it;  and  they  seized,  with  avidity,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Barney.') 
Let  us  examine  it  in  the  form  it  has  assumed  under  the 
moderating  influence  of  his  amendment;  in  which  shape 
we  are  now  about  to  pass  it.  I shall  do  it,  sir  minutely,* 
for  however  strange  these  names  may  sound  in  our  ears, 
there  is  not  a laborer,  a mariner,  a mechanic,  or  a farmer, 
who  will  not  understand  me. 

The  first,  minimum  provides  that  all  woollens  under 
40  cents  the  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  40  cents. 
This  includes  common  flannels  for  laborers;  baizes,  and 
serges,  cotton  and  wool  plaids,  not  manufactured  in  this 
country,  for  laborers  aijjl  mechanics;  coatings  and  lion 
skins,  for  sailors,  watermen,  farmers,  and  laborers;  and 
inferior  cloths.  Proposed  duty,  37^  to  75  per  cent. 

The  2d  minimum  provides  that  all  over  40,  and  under 

1 50,  should  be  valued  at  1 50.  This  includes  drab  ker- 
sey s,  and  forest  cloths,  for  sailors,  Avatermen,  fishermen, 
farmers,  mechanics,  &c.;  cassimeres  for  all  classes;  broad 
cloths  of  common  quality;  flannels  of  finer  quality;  pe- 
lisse cloths  and  coatings,  not  manufactured  in  our  coun- 
try; blue  plains;  Av'oollen  shawls  for  the  poorer  classes 
not  manufactured  here.  Proposed  duty,  "37^  to  1 39  a 
per  cent. 

The  3d  minimum,  on  the  same  principle,  from  1 50  to 

2 50,  includes  middle  and  good  quality  broad  cloths, 
in  general  use  in  the  country.  Duty,  37^  to  62  per 
cent. 

The  4th  minimum,  2 50  to  $4;  37|  to  57  per  cent, 
cloths.  No  increase  of  duty  proposed  on  cloths  of  the 
finest  qualify. 

The  mystery  of  this  bill  is  hid  under  the  2d  minimum, 
from  40  to  1 50;  as  it  includes  the  largest  portion  of  avooI- 
lens,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  imported  into  the  United 
States.  And  in  this  minimum  disguise  imposes  a duty  of 
37-£  tp  1 39£  per  cept. 
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But  two  classes  seem,  in  the  estimation  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  entitled  to  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  escaping  taxation — the  paupers  and 
the  wealthy.  While  no  increase  of  tax  is  proposed  on 
the  consumption  of  the  most  opulent  in  our  cities,  the 
poor  man’s  labor  is  to  be  taxed;  and  this  tax,  too,  is  to  be 
augmented  in  a ratio  to  his  poverty,  from  37$  to  1 39^ 
percent.  While  the  wealthy  escape  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  this  obnoxious  tax  is  to  fall  on  the  laborer,  mari- 
ner, trader,  and  mechanic,  among  my  constituents,  and 
on  the  farmers  of  N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  Penn,  and  Ohio,  the 
middle,  southern  and  western  states.  A tax,  too,  which  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  extraordinary  rule,  that  the  nearer 
the  consumer  approaches  to  pauperism,  the  higher  his 
tax  mounts,  till  it  reaches  1 39£  per  cent.  This  may  be 
American  policy;  it  is  not,  and  never  shall  be,  mine;  there 
is  in  it,  neither  principle  or  right,  common  sense  or  jus- 
tice. Tell  me  not  that  woollens  will  be  smuggled;  the 
smuggler’s  premium  will  be  regulated  by  your  law  and 
the  distance  from  the  Canadian  frontier.  Tell  me  not 
that  the  fabric  will  be  graduated  to  your  scale  of  mini- 
mums;  you  cannot  change  the  habits  of  a people:  they  will 
use  the  manufacture  in  the  shape  and  form  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  whether  your  duty  be  37$  or 
1 39 $ per  cent.  Nor  tell  me  they  will  be  supplied 
cheaper  by  our  own  manufacturers.  On  these  two  iast 
points,  when  I touch  on  the  existing  condition  of  cotton 
importations,  I shall  furnish  the  house  and  the  nation  the 
most  conclusive  and  irresistible  evidence. 

Such  is  the  character — what  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
measure?  Its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  enhance  the 
value  of  all  the  woollens  in  the  United  States,  foreign 
and  domestic,  except  those  of  the  very  finest  quality,  to 
an  extent  fully  equal  to  the  measure  of  the  increase  pro- 
posed. Speculation  generally  carries  value  beyond  the 
mere  rate  of  a new  tax;  at  the  most  moderate  estimate, 
the  aggregate  duty  would  be  doubled.  The  foreign  wool- 
lens throughout  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  ten  millions.  In  the  present  condition  of  trade  with 
accumulated  stocks,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  ten 
millions  in  New  York  alone.  The  domestic  woollens 
throughout  the  union  have  been  estimated  by  a gentleman 
who  advocated  this  bill,  at  thirty  millions.  I will  suppose 
the  amount,  for  my  object  is  merely  illustrative,  to  be 
twenty  millions.  If  1 am  too  high,  gentlemen  cannot 
complain;  I use  their  own  statistics;  I profess  to  kpow 
nothing  about  it;  thirty  millions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
woollens,  at  3t$  per  cent.  Avould  yield  a tdx  of  1 1 .'250,600. 
This  is  the  immediate  effect.  What  next?  Before  the 
1st  of  August  arrives,  your  markets  will  be  filled  with  the 
surplus  woollens  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  As  you  are  about  to, pass  what  would  be  in 
effect  a non-importation  act,  and,  as  the  stocks  on  hand 
are  large,  the  importations  might  amount  to  ten  millions; 
this  tax  would  amount  to  $3,750,000.  Yes,  sir,  pass  your 
hill  contemplating  these  prohibitory  duties  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  you  make  this  country,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  scenes  of  speculation  in  Avoollens. 
You  levy  a tax  on  the  agricultural,  laboring,  and  mecha- 
nic interests  of  our  country,  of  fifteen  millions,  and  the 
flood  which  will  come  in,  will  ruin  half  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  Into  whose  exchequer  will  these 
millions  go?  The  traders  and  manufacturers — that  por- 
tion of  the  traders  who  are  not  ruined;  to  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany;  and  the 
largest  dividends  will  go  to  the  incorporated  companies  of 
New  England,  and  to  those  very  British  manufacturers, 
who,  if  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Davis)  be  correct,  own  almost  all  the  foreign 
woollens.  The  incorporated  companies  of  New  England 
and  others  would  sell  their  stocks,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  commerce,  the  advanced  price  would  be  levied 
upon  consumption.  Is  the  country  in  a condition  for 
such  a tax  ? 

XI ut  the  tax  on  consumption  does  not  cease  here.  Af- 
ter the  prohibitory  duty  takes  effect,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
the  value  of  the  double  duties  must  be  paid,  whether  law- 
fully or  unlawfully  imported,  either  to  the  government 
or  the  smuggler.  In  ascertaining  how  much  permanent 
annual  tax  this  measure  would  impose,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  on  the  consumption  of  the  country,  I have  founded 
my  calculations  on  treasury  returns;  and  as  I have  adopt- 
ed the  proportions  of  gentlemen  themselves,  for  fine  | 


cloths,  although  I do  arrive  at  a very  different  result,  they 
cannot  question  my  statistical  authority.  Taking  the  year” 
ending  30th  September  last,  which  was  an  average  year 
for  importations,  there  were  imported 

Cloths  and  eassimeres,  $4,550,000 

Deduct,  f»r  finer  qualities,  750,000 


Flannels  and  baizes. 

All  other  manufactures,  except 
blankets,  stuff  goods,  and  ho- 
siery, 

Deduct  for  articles  of  fine  qua- 
lity, 


3,800,000 

600,000 


900.000 

100.000 


800,000 


Add  2 per  cent,  for  extra  charges  at  ship- 
ping port, 


5,200,000 

104,000 


Add  10  per  cent. 


5,304,000 

530,400 


5,834,400 


33$  per  cent. — revenue  accruing  1,944,800 

The  amount  of  foreign  woollens  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries is  small.  It  was,  for  the  year-  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber last,  only  $303,000,  and  w ould  make  but  a trifling  de- 
duction from  the  above  estimate.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  tax  to  be  levied  upon  the  country,  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  incorporated  companies  of  New  England, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Old  England,  is  immediately 
fifteen  millions,  and  a permanent  annuity  of  near  two  mil- 
lions. Of  this  tax,  the  wool  growers  will  pay  no  inconsi- 
derable portion. 

Let  us  now  examine  that  portion  of  the  bill  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wool  grower,  to  counterpoise  this 
heavy  taxation.  The  bill  proposes  a prospective  augmen- 
tation of  the  duty  upon  raw  wool,  of  fine  quality,  of  ten 
per  cent.  Then  comes  a minimum;  and  here  lies  the 
conspiracy  against  the  w ool  groAver:  for  his  minimum  ope- 
rates very  differently  from  that  designed  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture.  The  avooI  imported  into  the  country  is  of 
the  Avorst  and  best  qualities;  and  Avould,  taking  one  year 
w-ith  another,  either  fall  below  the  price  often  cents,' or 
go  above  forty,  which  is  the  space  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum. The  total  value  of  wool,  imported  in  the  year  end- 
ing 26th  September,  was  but  $450,000,  of  Avhich  $107,000 
w as  under  ten  cents,  and  $233,000  from  Portugal,  Spain, 
England,  and  Saxony;  leaving,  of  all  other  kinds  Avhich 
might  fall  within  the  minimum,  $110,000.  The  truth  is, 
hoAvever,  there  is  little  or  no  wool  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, of  a quality  similar  to  ours,  or  which  is  used  for  like 
purposes,  and  the  bill  could  not  affect  the  price  of  wool  a 
single  cent,  unless  tlxrough  sheer  speculation.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  avooI  growers  Avould  gain,  what  they 
Avould  not,  the  adA’antage  of  the  increase  of  the  duty;  the 
whole  an/ount,  estimating  it  at  15  per  cent.  Avould  be  but 
$67, 500  f Such,  sir,  is  the  scanty  and  nominal  dmdend 
which  those  w'ho  framed  the  bill  designed  for  the  avooI 
groAver:  on  the  manufacturer’s  side,  avc  have  a tax  on 
consumption  of  $15,000,000,  and  an  annuity  tax  of  near 
$2,000,000  more;  on  the  avooI  groAi'er’s  side,  a nominal 
dividend  of  $67,500!  Such,  sir,  will  be  the  result  of 
every  compact  Avhich  the  wool  growers,  or  any  others,  en 
tered  into  Avith  the  incorporated  companies  of  New  Eng- 
land against  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

Before  I quit  this  subject  of  minimum  duties,  I Avill 
notice  the  operation  of  that  imposed  on  cottons,  in  1816, 
to  prove  w'hat  I have  just  said  in  relation  to  the  Avoollen 
manufacture:  that  you  cannot  change  the  habits  of  a peo- 
ple; that  they  will  buy  the  article  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use,  whether  the  duty  be  10  or  100  per  cent. ; 
and  that  the  manufacture  cannot  bo  made  cheaper  in  our 
own  country. 

Sir,  this  is  a stale  subject,  but  the  facts  are  too  import- 
ant to  be  passed  over.  The  opinion  that  the  minimum 
duty,  imposed  in  1816,  has  reduced  the  price  of  cottons, 
and  enabled  our  OAvn  manufacturers  to  exclude  the  foreign 
manufacture,  is  as  universally  believed,  and  as  stubbornly 
rooted,  as  any  superstition  ever  was,  and  has  done  more 
mischief  in  corrupting  the  public  mind  than  all  the  essays 
ever  written.  I pronounce  it  a heresy  in  political  econo- 
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mv.  The  American  people  have  been  deceived ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  and  bold  declarations  of  our 
prohibitionists,  I can  furnish  this  house  and  the  nation  with 
evidence  the  most  conclusive  that  these  declarations  are 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  that  the  people  have  not 
only  been  grossly  deceived,  but  enormously  taxed,  under 
the"  famous  minimum  duty  of  181G — increased  in  1824. 
What,  sir,  is  the  fact-1  We  import  four  times  the  quantity 
at  this  time,  and  under  that  minumum,  that  we  ever  did 
in  any  one  year,  from  Europe  and  the  Indies  together, 
from  1790  to  1816!  On  the  one  hand  I exclude,  in  all  sta- 
tistical reasoning,  years  of  speculation — on  the  other  years 
of  restrictions  and  war.  When  that  minimum  duty  was 
established,  it  was  supposed  to  be  as  near  the  actual  mini- 
mum price  as  could  be  ascertained,  which  was  25  cents 
per  square  yard.  But  what  a change  in  value  this  manu- 
facture has  experienced  throughout  Great  Britain  , France, 
and  Germany,  since  that  time ! A much  superior  fabric 
to  that  which  was,  in  1816,  valued  at  25  cents,  can  now  be 
purchased  in  Great  Britain,  at  from  3d.  to  4d.  sterling  per 
yard.  And,  while  the  price  of  the  manufacture  has  fal- 
len to  about  one-fourth  what  it  was  in  1816,  as  far  as  our 
statistical  tables  go,  the  aggregate  amount  of  importations 
sccra  rather  increasing  than  diminishing,  as  there  was 
imported  of  printed,  colored,  and  white  cottons,  exclusive 
of  nankeens  and  other  articles, 

In  1821 $6,850,000 

8,800,000 

1823  7,500,000 

1824  8,100,000 

!825 11,000,000 

1826  7,300,000 

Here  we  see  the  aggregate  amount  of  importations  re- 
maining Undiminished,  while  the  price  of  the  manufacture 
£ias  fallen  to  one-fourth  its  former  value.  What  is  the 
irresistible  conclusion?  That  we  import  four  times  the 
quantity  now,  that  we  did  formerly;  and  if  we  go  back  to 
years  before  the  war,  and  keep  in  view  the  relative  prices 
and  aggregate  amount,  we  shall  find  we  impoit  eight  times 
the  quantity.  Four-fifths,  if  net  seven-eighths  of  the 
7.  300,000  dollars  of  printed,  colored,  and  white  cotton, 
imported  in  the  year  ending  30th  September  last,  fell  un- 
der the  minimum  duty — and  are  charged,  not  as  the  na- 
tion supposes,  with  25,  but,  under  this  minimum  disguise, 
with  50,  75,  and  100  per  cent.  The  rates  actually  paid 
are: 

On  printed  calicoes,  at  4d.  sterl.  22  inches  wide,  61  p.  ct. 
On  cambric  muslins,  at  5d.  do.  35  do.  do.  78  “ 

On  colored  cambric,  at  3d.  do.  22  do.  do.  83  “ 

On  cotton  shilling,  at  5d.  do.  34  do.  do.  63  “ 

Chi  dimitv,  at  6d.  do.  22  do.  do.  41  “ 

On  some  de scrip’s,  book  muslin  the  duty  would  be  112 

Such  is  the  mysterious  and  happy  influence  of  the  mi- 
nimum duty  on  cotton  manufactures  established  in  1816! 
Such  arc  the  bounties  that  are  now  paid  out  of  the  labor 
of  the  American  people,  and  principally  by  the  agricultu- 
ral interest,  to  enlarge  the  profits}  of  the  incorporated 
companies  of  New  England!  I am.  minute  in  these  de- 
tails, that  I may  be  the  better  understood  by  those  who 
pay  these  bounties;  these  manufactures  are  well  known 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  our  country. 
While  the  finest  description  of  cottons  consumed  by  the 
opulent  are  charged  with  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  the  labor- 
er, mariner,  mechanic,  and  farmer,  supply  their  families 
under  a permanent  tax,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Such  is  another  operation  of  our  American  policy  esta- 
blished since  1816.  Is  this  right,  reasonable,  or  just? 
Such  a result  was  never  contemplated  by  those  who  framed 
that  act.  The  members  of  that  congress  proposed  a duty, 
which  at  the  time  was  supposed  equivalent,  in  all  cases, 
to  25  per  cent.  No  man  at  that  time  was  bold  enough  to 
advocate  duties  so  extragavant,  unequal,  and  prohibitory, 
the  honor  was  reserved  for  this  congress  knowingly  to 
impost*,  in  the  disguise  of  minimums,  an  obnoxious  inequa- 
lity of  taxation,  and  openly  to  advocate  and  adopt  the  poli- 
cy of  prohibition. 

The  pretexts  for  this  non-importation  act,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  incorporated  companies  of  New  England,  are 
distress  and  fraud  on  the  revenue.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  laid  on  the 
table,  the  other  day,  some  evidence  of  this  distress,  in  a 
letter  to  himself  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Wolcott 
Woollen  Company. 


>'  That  document  gave  us  a picture  of  the  distressed  and 
ruined  condition  of  the  Wolcott  Woollen  Company — 
with  some  3,  4,  perhaps  500,000  dollars.  The  Wolcott 
Woollen  Company  had  lost  ten  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
and  calls  upon  us  to  restore  it  by  laying  a tax  of  millions 
on  the  consumption  of  the  laborer,  the  mariner,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  farmer! 

Why,  sir,  my  venerable  friend  and  colleague  below 
me,  (Mr.  Van  Rensselaer)  might,  if  he  pleased,  furnish 
us  with  an  evidence  of  distress  and  ruin  infinitely  stronger, 
and  he  might  urge  much  more  substantial  reasons,  too, 
for  claiming  indemnity  for  his  losses,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  He  might  tell  you,  as  he  has  told 
me,  that  he  has  now  on  his  farms,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  two  crops  of  wheat  for  which  he  has  no  mar- 
ket. He  might  demand  justice  from  your  hands,  and  tell 
you  that  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  West  India  trade;  that  that  also  had  been 
“suspended  for  a convenient  season;”  that  the  president 
had  not  even  condescended  to  name  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
his  message;  that  the  farmers  on  its  banks  were  ruined, 
and  he  might  demand  indemnity. 

The  merchants  and  traders  of  New  York  might  make 
a powerful  appeal  to  our  sympathies  and  justice.  They 
might  tell  us,  that,  in  the  year  1 825,  they  gave  their  bonds, 
as  they  actually  did,  for  fifteen  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  that  a commercial  storm  came 
on;  that  the  A'alue  of  the  merchandise  imported  fell  so 
low  as  to  make  the  whole  weight  of  this  tax  fall  on  them, 
and  that  not  a cent  of  these  fifteen  ©r  sixteen  millions  was 
ever  charged  upon  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
They  might,  with  much  greater  propriety,  petition  you 
to  restore  to  their  commercial  capital  these  millions,  the 
loss  of  which  had  involved  them  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Tell  us  not  of  the  ruin  and  distress  of  the  Wolcott 
Woollen  Company,  with  its  ten  per  eent.  depreciation  of 
its  half  million  capital.  I mean  not,  sir,  to  ridicule  the 
misfortunes  of  any  man,  capitalist,  or  company,  but  when 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  lays  upon  our  tables 
such  proofs  of  distress  and  ruin  as  the  mere  loss  of  10 
per  cent,  capital,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  deprecia-? 
tion  of  capitals  in  other  employments,  we  must  pronounce 
it  the  best  evidence  he  could  have  given  us  of  the  stub- 
born and  unyielding  growth  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
of  New  England. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Davis)  told  us  of  frauds.  And  what  was  the  evidence? 
The  low  price  of  the  foreign  manufactures  in  our  market; 
they  must  have  been  fraudulently  imported,  because  they 
were  sold  in  this  country  at  an  immense  loss ! Is  this  an 
evidence  of  fraud?  By  the  same  argument  and  rule,  that 
gentleman  would  be  able  to  prove  that  all  the  merchan- 
dise imported  in  the  speculative  year  of  1826,  at  the  value 
which  speculation  had  given  them,  still  remaining  uncon- 
sumed in  1826,  had  been  fraudulently  introduced  into  the 
country. 

Another  evidence  of  fraud  was,  that  the  importations 
are  generally  on  account  of  the  British  manufacturer; 
who,  if  there  had  not  been  some  fraudulent  process  of  im- 
portation, (of  which,  however,  he  furnished  us  not  a par- 
ticle of  evidence)  never  could  have  driven  our  vigilant 
and  enterprising  countrymen  out  of  the  trade.  He  asks, 
“How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?”  Sir,  allow  me  also 
to  put  a question  to  that  gentleman.  Do  the  manufac- 
turers of  Mendon  and  North  Hampton  send  their  fabrics 
to  the  New  York  market  for  sale' — -or  do  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  New  York  seek  them  in  Mendon  and  North 
Hampton?  Sir,  is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  and  Leeds  should,  with  the  modern 
facilities  of  commerce,  seek,  as  our  New  England  manu- 
facturers do,  for  a market  in  New  York?  Let  me  assure 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  he 
need  not  feel  at  all  alarmed  for  our  enterprising  traders — 
they  wish  no  share  of  the  profits  on  a declining  trade — at 
every  revulsion  they  invariably  leave  it,  where  lie  now- 
finds  it,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners:  but  let  the  trade  once 
revive,  as  it  will,  and  he  will  see  our  countrymen  seeking 
for  manufactures  in  New  England  and  Old  England  too — 
far  in  advance  of  any  foreign  competition. 

The  honorable  gentlemen  gave  us  a lucid,  sound,  and 
convincing  argument, to  prove  the  impolicy  of  the  increas- 
ed duty  on  raw  wool  in  1824,  and  he  told  us  of  the  wiser 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  reduced  the  duty.  Tbt* 
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gentleman  must,  however,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 
am  utterly  at  a loss  to  discover  upon  what  principal  he 
could  reconcile  his  argument  with  his  vote  for  a measure 
proposing  a still  further  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  sir,  laid  very  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  this  increase  of  duty  in  1824,  on  the 
injury  which  the  manufacture  sustained — but  forgot  to  tell 
us,  that  when  Great  Britain  reduced  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  she  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
manufacture,  from  a prohibtory  rate  to  a protecting  duty 
of  15  per  cent.  He  forgot  another  important  circumstance 
— that  his  argument  did  not  apply  to  the  measure  he  was 
advocating.  Sir,  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  felt 
most  by  those  w ho  manufacture  cloths  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity; the  bill  he  advocated  was  never  designed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  touch  that  description  of  woollens;  and  his  ar- 
gument placed  him  in  this  awkward  predicament;  he  de- 
nounced the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  yet  voted  for  an 
augmentation  of  it  in  a bill  which  secured  no  increase  of 
duty  upon  that  description  of  manufacture  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  w hich  foreign  wool  was  required : and  which  at  the 
same  time  proposed  an  augmentation  of  duty  on  that  de- 
scription of  w oollens  for  which  the  foreign  w ool  was  not 
required.  Here  is  at  least  some  collision  between  his 
argument  and  his  measure. 

But,  sir,  I grant  the  gentleman  all  the  benefit  of  his  ar- 
gument. I come  now  to  consider  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  New 
England  and  Old  England.  I will  not  rest  the  argument 
upon  one  item  of  material — butl  will  embrace  the  whole — 
having  obtained  from  an  intelligent  American,  the  follow- 
ing calculation: 

Apiece  of  cloth  from  3s.  6 d.  to  4 s.  6 d.  sterling— 37  yards 

of  43  to  46  inches  wide,  requires  50  lbs.  of  -wool:  half 


MATERIALS. 

50  pounds  unwashed  wooij  a Is. 
3d.  sterling, 

Dyer’s  and  washer’s  bill,  includ- 
ing log-wood  blue. 

Labor, 

Preparing  wool  for  carding, 

Carding  and  slubbing,  id.  per 
pound  on  50  lbs.  reduced  by 
washing  7 per  cent. ; the  pound 
estimated  at  18  oz. 

Spinning  and  weaving,  2 7s.  per 
piece, 

Listing,  2s.  3d.,  fulling,  5s.  3d. 

Drying, 

Oil.  one  gallon, 

liaising  and  finishing,  10  per  cent, 
on  value. 


Off  5 per  cent,  from  raising 
fini  shins:. 


and 
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£7 

l 

7 
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Of  this  thirty-one  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents,  seventeen 
dollars  and  seventeen  cents  is  labor,  fourteen  dollars  and 
thir tv-four  cents  materials.  The  running  yard  of  forty- 
five  inches  wide,  is  eighty-five  cents,  of  which  labor  forms 
forty-six  and  a half' cents;  materials  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  cents.  This  piece  of  cloth,  including  cost,  duty,  ex- 
change, and  charges,  (without  a cent  of  profit),  could  not 
be  brought  here  for  less  than  fifty-five  dollars  and  thirty- 
e>ht  cents  under  our  existing  duty.  If  the  manufacture 
is  now  sold  at  a loss,  the  evil  is  temporary,  and  must  cor- 
rect itself.  The  price  of  the  article  here,  would  be  equai 
to  one  doilar  and  fifty  cents  the  running  yard.  From 
this  deduct  the  value  of  materials  in  England,  which  cer- 
tainiv  in  the  aggregate,  ought  to  be  as  cheap  here  as 
there’  and  you  have'left  for  labor  1114  cents.  In  other 
words  the  aggregate  advantage  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers’of  New  England  over  "those  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  manufacture  of  low  priced  woollens,  by  the  existing 
dutv,  is  as  111$  to  46$.  . 

6-  p;ut  why  waste  our  time  in  tne  relative  prices  of  wool 
and  labor,  when  there  are  paramount  causes  affecting  the 
industry  of  both  countries ? The  geographical  position  of 
New  England  is  admirable— it  is  the  very  theatre  for  ma- 


nufactures for  the  supply  of  both  Americas,  from  its  in- 
termediate position  between  them  and  Europe.  It  is  her 
natural  destiny — the  skill  and  capital  of  the  empire  of  ma- 
nufactures must  ultimately  be  transferred  to  New  Eng- 
land. Besides,  our  industry  is  comparatively  undisturbed* 
and  taxes  are  light;  on  her  side,  at  every  revulsion  her 
industry  is  agitated  by  the  cries  of  famine,  and  the  alarm 
of  threatened  insurrection;  her  manufacturing  population 
are  writhing  in  the  serpent  folds  of  excise  and  taxation, 
and  at  every  re-action,  realizes  the  convulsive  struggles 
ofLaocoon. 

But,  sir,  how  will  our  revenue  sustain  the  blow  we  are 
about  to  inflict  upon  it  ? We  shall  do  well  enough  be- 
tween this  and  the  first  of  August — a flood  will  come  in — 
but  the  source  w ill  be  exhausted,  and  two  millions  of  re- 
venue will  be  destroyed.  What  is  the  actual  condition 
of  your  treasury  ? The  president  of  the  United  States 
informed  the  nation,  in  December  last,  that  there  would 
he  a balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1827, 
of  six  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Was 
this,  sir  a fair  statement  of  the  case  ? How  was  it  in  the 
treasury ? Turn  to  your  treasury  report.  Your  secreta- 
ry tells  you  that  there  was  an  estimated  balance,  on  the 
first  of  January,  of  $6,425,538  97 

That  of  this  there  was  re- 
quired for  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  1826,  appropriat- 
ed by  law,  but  not  yet  ex- 
pended, $3,425,000  00 

That  there  was  a fund 
which  is  not,  and  never  ndll 
be,  available,  of  1,000,000  00 

That,  according  to  exist- 
ing laws,  there  must  be  per- 
manently in  the  treasury,  a 
surplus,  not  to  be  touched, 
equal  to  2,000,000  00 

$6,425,000  60s 

$0,000,538.  97 

Leaving,  according  to  the  treasury  estimates,  which  are' 
certainly  large  enough,  precisely  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents,  applicable  to  the  in- 
terest on,  and  the  redemption  of,  a public- debt,  of  seven- 
ty-five millions  of  dollars!  And  what  are  your  pros- 
pects ? The  revenue  bonded  in  the  year  1 826,  upon  which 
you  depend  principally  for  your  receipts  in  the  present 
year,  falls  short  of  the  revenue  bonded  in  1825,  5,500,000. 
dollars.  Your  exportations  of  specie  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  amounted,  in  1824,  to  six  millions,  and  in  1825,  to 
six  millions  and  a half,  fell,  in  1826,  to  two  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Your  revenue,  from 
the  West  India  trade,  is  distracted,  if  not  lost — by  unwise 
councils;  and  no  certain  calculations  can  be  made  upon 
it,  for  two  years  to  come.  Such  is  the  actual  condition 
of  the  revenue,  and  such  the  prospect.  And  yet,  gentle- 
men who  call  upon  us  for  a subscription  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
peake canal,  and  have  even  reported  a bill  authorizing 
that  subscription,  zealously  advocate  a measure  and  a po- 
licy fatal  to  the  existing  revenue  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  we  may  dispense  with  our  calculations  as  to  any 
one  item  of  our  revenue.  We  may  dismiss  all  our  sta- 
tistical conclusions,  and  waive  all  our  speculations  on  du- 
ties, whether  for  revenue,  for  protection,  or  for  prohibi- 
tion. There  are  considerations  paramount  to  these.  We 
cannot  go  on  with  this  policy — we  must  stop:  As  we  are 
legislating  in  strict  accordance  with  the  existing  views,  po- 
licy, and  law  s of  Great  Britain;  whose  great  modern  plan 
is  to  aggrandize  Canada-— a plan  which  seems,  like  her 
West  India  policy,  to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our 
administration.  By  the  acts  of  July,  1825,  executed  in 
January,  1826,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  North 
American  possessions  were  placed  hv  Great  Britain  on  a 
new  basis.  Her  policy  was  revolutionized — to  Canada 
was  extended  a moderate  impost  system — liberty  to  trade 
directly  with  foreign  countries — and,  by  another  act,  the 
East  India  company  were  to  allow  a direct  intercourse 
with  her.  The  policy  of  English  ministers  is  sagacious 
and  profound.  It  is  by  making  Canadian  commerce  more 
free  and  independent  than  we  have  made  our  own  by  our 
own  laws,  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  an  indirect  avenue  to 
our  consumption,  and  thus  to  countervail  the  resti^ctions. 
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we  have  imposed  upon  our  own  commerce  in  our  direct 
trade.  The  foundations  of  England’s  mo  . m n policy  are 
deeply  laid:  her  councils  are  directed  by  ministers  ot  vi- 
eiiaaceand  sagacity;  their  eyes  are  upon  rhe  movements 
of  the  world; — our  sentinels  are  asleep;  .(  ir  negotiations 
Be  in  another  direction.  Sir,  they  are  ; it  aware  of  the 
consequences  * hich  must  result,  if  w go  on  in  our 
march  of  prohibition,  and  England  continues  to  extend 
commercial  independence  to  Canada,  lier  commerce 
be^ius  alreadv  to  feel  the  influence  ol  the  free  trade  acts 

is  gradually  enlarging — capital  will  flow  into  it  from 

Great  Britain,  and  from  New  England,  too.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  commerce,  under  our  modern  Ame- 
rican system  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  direct  trade, 
will  soon  begin  to  diminish,  and  our  revenue  to  decline. 
While  Canada  was  bound  in  her  ancient  restriction,  we 
had  nothing  to  fear;  ours  was  comparatively  the  freest 
channel  of  commerce — her  trade  could  not  become  ac- 
tive or  enlarged.  We  continued,  for  more  than  thirty 
vears,  while  she  was  in  her  colonial  condition,  to  furnish 
her  consumption,  in  violation  of  her  laws,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilant  and  numerou  s guards  lining  her  frontier. 

But  now,  sir,  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  two  countries 
are  changed;  Canada  is  free,  and  the  United  States  are,  re- 
latively speaking,  iu  a colonial  condition.  The  same 
Americans  who,  under  the  old  system,  supplied  Canada, 
under  the  new,  will  supply  their  own  country,  and  in  the 
same  honorable  manner.  The  measure  now  proposed, 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  England’s  policy.  Her  wool- 
lens, instead  of  coming  in  American  snips  directly  to  this 
country,  will  go  in  her  own  ships  to  Canada,  and  find  a 
new  route  to  our  consumption.  It  is  time,  sir,  for  us  to 
aw  ake  to  this  question.  We  see,  already,  the  commence- 
ment of  that  revolution,  which  is,  through  our  miserable 
policy,  to  transfer  our  commercial  capital  to  swell  the 
channels  of  Canadian  commerce.  Our  exportations  of 
specie  have  declined  from  six  and  a Half  almost  to  two 
millions.  Tins  cannot  be  entirely  attributed  to  a revul- 
sion in  trade,  or  to  any  other  mei*e  temporary  cause. 
There  is  another  and  a permanent  one.  The  East  India- 
company  imported  into  Canada,  in  1826,  three  oargoes  of 
teas,  equal  to  five  of  ours.  In  the  present  year,  six  are 
expected,  equal  to  ten  of  ours,  while  our  importations 
will  probably  decline  to  a third  of  their  former  amount. 
While  Canada  was  a colony,  she  was  notoriously  suppli- 
ed with  teas  from  this  country.  The  tide  of  commerce  is 
now  the  other  way;  and  if  our  duties  on  teas  should  not 
be  reduced,  we  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  China  trade; 
not,  sir,  by  the  East  India  company,  but  by  New  Eng- 
land capital, for  the  privilege  of  supplying  North  Ameri- 
ca through  that  channel,  will  soon  be  purchased  of  the 
East  India  company  by  our  own  countrymen.  Our  laws 
will  be  violated,  and  aur  revenue  destroyed  by  our  own 
citizens.  Let  us  not  treat  this  subject  lightly,  or  w'ith  in- 
difference. The  company  teas  are  of  a superior  quality, 
and  the  history  of  the  East  India  company  teaches  us  that 
teas  were  once  called  the  staple  of  smuggling.  In  1734, 
the  servants  of  the  company  shipped  their  teas  in  foreign 
vessels  to  the  continent — depots  were  established  for 
smuggling — and  of  thirteen  millions  which  were  consum- 
ed in  the  country,  but  five  and  a half  millions  were  law- 
fully entered  by  the  East  India  company.  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
duced the  duty  from  50  to  12£  per  cent,  and  soon  after 
there  were  fourteen  millions  annually  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom house.  The  war  w'ith  France,  which  cut  off  the 
commerce  between  the  continent  and  Asia,  enabled  Great 
•Britain  afterwards  to  augment  her  impost.  Our  imposts 
on  teas  are  not  only  50,  but  100,  and  200  per  cent,  and  if 
these  enormous  rates  are  not  diminished,  there  will  be 
regular  depots  established  by  our  own  countrymen  along 
the  whole  line  of  our  northern  frontier.  Tlr  illicit 
commerce  will  be  enlarged;  teas  will  be  the  pioneer  for 
cottons,  woollens,  nay,  for  every  article  susceptible  of 
easy  i ansportation,  and  on  which  we  levy  adul  sufficient 
to  encourage  fraudulent  importations.  ’ Tho  ■?  who  are 
disposed  to  treat  this  question  lightly,  would  do  well  to 
look  into  the  actual  condition  of  commerce  on  our  inland 
frontiers.  What  revenue  have  we  collected  for  three 
years  past  on  the  Canadian  frontier? 

Here,  sir,  is  a statement  of  it,  made  from  our  treasury 
returns.  In  these  small  matters  we  cannot,  afford  to  be 
•liberal.  we  cannot  part  with  our  fracfiQns. 


Revenue  collected  on  the  inland  frontier. 

On  all  ad  volorem 

articles,  in  Vermont.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pa. 
In  1824  $1,423  49  $5,232  22  $ 93  79  — 

1825  2,917  61  4,360  72  495  36  — 

1826  2,346  90  3,934  23  356  58  — 

On  all  other  articles 


(except  teas)  for 

three  years,  10,974  68  9,394  25  2&  44  — 

On  teas,  in  3 years,  137  93  — 


$17,662  68  $23,059  40  $S72  17 
This,  too,  is  in  a trade  in  which  our  lawful  exports  now 
amount  annually  to  near  two  millions  of  dollars,  includ- 
ing near  half  a million  in  specie.  The  total  amount  of  re- 
venue annually  collected  on  our  whole  inland  frontier,  ave- 
rage less  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars!  And  the  ave- 
rage revenue  annually  collected  on  all  ad  volorem  arti- 
cles, in  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  twenty-two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  dollars,  thirty-three  cents.  It  matters  not  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  how  much  duty  you 
mpose,  nor  what  you  prohibit;  he  represents  a state  bor- 
dering on  Canada,  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Mon- 
treal, with  no  impediment  to  commerce,  but  an  imagi- 
nary boundary  line  drawn  through  a wilderness!  The 
gentleman  zealously  advocates  your  100  per  cent,  duty 
in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states.  It  touches 
not  Vermont:  in  proportion  as  the  commerce  of  Canada 
is  augmented — in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  prohi- 
bition— will  those  whom  he  represents,  enjoy  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  consumption,  without  the  disagreeble  incum- 
brance of  taxation,  Go  on,  sir,  with  this  system  of  pro- 
hibition; increase  your  restrictions  on  our  fair,  honorable, 
lawful,  and  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  let 
Great  Britain  continue  the  commercial  independence  of 
Canada,  and  you  will  ultimately  find  your  country  in  this 
singular  position:  One  portion  of  New  England  capital 

will  be  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  southern  na- 
tions of  America,  while  another  portion  of  the  same  New 
England  capital  will  swell  the  channels  of  Canadian  com- 
merce; inundate  your  interior  with  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain;  violate  your  laws;  diminish  your*  naviga- 
tion: injure  your  interior  manufacturing  interest,  and  de- 
stroy your  revenue.  The  policy  of  tire  present  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain,  is,  I repeat  it,  profound;  it  is  to 
countervail  our  own  impolitic  restrictions,  and  if  we  go 
on  with  measures  like  these,  we  carry  into  more  enlarg- 
ed operation,  those  acts  of  parliament  by  which  Canada 
was  made  commercially  independent.  If,  sir,  you  would 
countervail  the  existing  policy  of  Great  Britain;  if  you 
wish  not  to  see  your  revenue  undermined;  your  commerce 
destroyed,  and  Canadian  commerce  enlarged,  you  must 
reduce  and  equalize  your  imposts;  you  must  take  off  your 
restrictions  on  direct  foreign  commerce;  you  must  make 
us  commercially  as  free  as  the  Canadians:  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  most  dangerous  weapon  to  encounter  in  a 
commercial  war,  is  a free  trade  act — the  most  vulnera- 
ble shield,  an  act  of  prohibition. 

Sir,  this  fluctuating  and  speculative  policy  is  detrimental 
to  the  sober  and  steady  growth  of  our  great  interior  manu- 
facturing interest,  an  interest  which  ought  peculiarly  to 
command  our  favor  and  protection.  From  a motive  of 
great  national  concern,  it  never  can  produce  the  calamities 
resulting  from  a commercial  manufacturing  population. 
The  sudden  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  woollens,  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  will  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  that 
of  a non-importation  act,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of 
August;  a flood  of  woollens  would  be  imported,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  prohibitory  duty,  which  would  sensibly  af- 
fect our  smaller  capitalist  in  the  interior,  while  the  incor- 
porated companies  of  New  England  would  stand  unmov- 
ed. It  is  to  measures  of  this  violent  and  speculative 
character,  that  we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  this  com- 
mercial manufacturing  interest.  Anterior  to  the  embar- 
go of  1807,  our  manufactures  were  growingand  gradually 
spreading  through  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  where  wc 
might  preserve,  forever,  a safe,  moral,  industrious,  and 
healthy  population;  where,  being  assembled  in  smaller 
masses,  they  would  never  suffer  from  revulsions;  as  agri- 
culture would  be  forever  w idely  spread  around  them,  to 
receive  and  sustain  the  portions  of  manufacturing  labor, 
t whjch  might  be  occasionally,  but  temporarily,  discharge 
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ed  from  these  establishments.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
our  manufactures:  not  so  now.  We  have  a commercial 
manufacturing  interest  growing  up  among  us,  more  hos- 
tile to  our  interior  interests,  and  more  injurious  to  our 
country,  than  all  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  world 
"besides.  It  sprang  into  speculative  existence  during  the 
embargo  of  1807.  It  received  a convulsive  impulse  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  has  now  become  importunate  and  bold. 
With  its  own  growth,  it  has  reared  its  own  advocates. 

It  has  produced  among  us,  what  the  growth  of  the  same 
interest  produced  in  England — a race  of  statesmen  who 
have  substituted  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the  age,  on 
rent,  population,  and  capital,  for  the  manly  and  eloquent 
productions  of  a nobler  age,  on  rights,  morals,  and  hap- 
piness. The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  now'  our  only  study; 
‘influenced  by  this  fallacious  policy,  we  are  called  upon, 
by  those  who  represent  that  portion  of  our  country,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  temporary  interests,  of  her  incorporated 
companies , the  rights,  the  morals,  and  the  happiness,  of 
the  people  of  New  England.  I envy,  sir,  the  position  of 
my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Baylies ), 
whose  vote  is  recorded  against  this  bill.  The  day  will 
come,' when  he,  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  New  En- 
gland, who  oppose  it,  will  be  proud  of  their  votes:  when 
those  who  have  sustained  and  advocated  the  measure, 
will  lament  it.  What  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  were 
in  1792,  the  manufacturing  counties  in  New  England  are 
now.  The  gentlemen  who  represent  her  need  not  be  im- 
patient: they  need  not  the  sacrifice  of  commerce  to  accele- 
rate the  march  of  their  commercial  manufacturing  indus- 
try. The  fate  of  their  manufacturing  counties  is  inevita- 
ble; it  is  rapidly  approaching.  We  see  in  the  I'eport 
of  the  Wolcott  Woollen  Company,  the  forboding  of  future 
calamities — one  fourth  of  their  hands  discharged — a fur- 
ther diminution  threatened,  and  the  w ages-  of  those  re- 
maining diminished.  At  every  revulsion  in  industry,  a 
larger,  and  yet  larger  portion  of  poor  laborers,  will  be 
discharged;  there  will  be  no  agricultural  interest  capable 
of  receiving  and  sustaining  the  congregated  thousands, 
who  may  be  discharged  by  this  commercial  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Yes,  sir:  with  the  transfer  of  the  empire  of  manufac- 
tures, New  England  is  destined  to  inherit  its  attending 
calamities.  Capital  and  population  are  already  rapidly 
accumulating  and  congregating — and  preparing  that  por- 
tion of  our  country  for  those  dreadful  scenes  of  distress, 
of  famine,  and  of  insurrection,  which  have  been  so  recent- 
ly acted  in  Great  Britain.  The  statesmen  of  New  gEn- 
gland  wrill  live  to  witness,  even  in  our  land,  thousands  of 
starving  men,  w omen,  and  children — not  helpless  and 
unarmed — roving  from  town  to  town — from  village  to 
village — sweeping  every  tiling  in  their  way.  The  time 
will  arrive,  w’hen  the  balance  of  population  will  be  de- 
stroyed— when  there  will  be  no  yeomanry  cavalry,  no 
royal  guard,  to  keep  down  the  furious  ascendency  of  a 
starving  population — when  the  manufacturing  counties 
will  become  more  and  more  degenerate,  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  will  take  its  flight  to  our  mountains,  and 
beyond  them.  Yes,  the  time  is  not  so  distant  as  gentle- 
men imagine,  when  rights,  morals,  and  happiness,  wrill 
be  smothered  and  extinguished  forever,  in  the  smoke  of 
another  Manchester — the  fires  of  another  W clvcrhamp- 
ton!  When  the  statesmen  of  New  England  will  unhap- 
pily realize  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim,  that  “govern- 
ments who  found  their  prosperity  on  manufactures,  sleep 
upon  gunpowder!” 

I move,  sir,  that  this  hill  be  postponed  till  the  4th  day 
of  March  next,  that  the  wool  grower,  the  manufacturer, 
the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  and  among  them  the  people  of  New  England,  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  true  character  of 
the  measure  we  are  called  upon  to  pass. 

[This  motion  was  withdrawn  to  enable  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  make  a motion  to  recommit,  which  was,  however,  ul- 
timately superseded  by  the  previous  question , and  the  bill 
was  passed.] 

ICjp’Mr.  Stewart’s  speech,  though  in  point  of  time,  it 
preceded  Mr.  Cambreleng’s,  shall  follow,  and,  with 
another  on  the  opposite  side,  we  intend  to  conculde  our 
notice  of  this  debate.  So  much  is  due  to  its  importance 
and  less  would  not  have  sufficed. 


ITEMS. 

An  unknown  individual  has  presented  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  congregation  of  St  James’  church,  irf  New' 
York,  with  the  church  and  three  lots  of  ground  recently 
owned  by  the  Irish  presbrterian  congregation.  Circum- 
stances had  deprived  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the 
building  they  had  erected  for  public  worship  in  Walker 
street. 

Mr.  J.  McClintock,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  has  invent- 
ed and  completed  a machine,  by  which,  at  a moderate 
calculation,  one  person  can  cut  three  hundred  reams  of  pa- 
per a day,  w ith  ease  to  himself  and  neatness  in  the  work. 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  bales  of  cot- 
ton arrived  at  Darien.  (Geo.)  in  boats  from  the  interior  of 
the  state  in  one  week,  ending  on  the  28th  ult.  In  the 
same  week,  three  schooners  and  fourteen  sloops,  with 
full  cargoes  from  Macon  and  Milledgeville,  arrived  at  the 
same  place. 

Died , at  Easton,  Pa.  cn  the  4th  inst.  Samuel  Sitgreves, 
esq.  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age;  a distinguished  member 
of  congress,  a commissioner  to  England  and  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  grand  jury  of  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  have 
presented  the  practice  of  treating  voters  at  elections,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  their  votes.  The  presentment  is  a 
proper  one,  and  ought  to  be  followed  up,  for  the  purpose- 
of  exploding  so  pernicious  a practice. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Jefferson  fund  in  Philadelphia, 
has  remitted  the  balance  remaining  in  his  hands,  $2,571  64 , 
to  the  trustees  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  use  of  his  daughter. 

The  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state  of  New 
York  goes  into  force  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  A meeting 
of  the  Africans  held  in  Albany,  resolved,  on  motion  of 
rev.  Mr.  Paul,  to  express  their  gratitude  by  a public  cele- 
bration on  the  day  foliowring  their  jubilee. 

Three  men  in  a row-boat,  taking  provisions  to  some 
pilots  at  the  Balize,  or  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
were  seized  in  the  S.  W.  pass  by  5 desperado  negroes, 
robbed  and  stripped  and  tied  in  a marsh.  One  of  them 
got  loose  and  untied  his  companions.  The  negroes  made 
oft*' with  the  boat  a few  miles  and  left  it.  After  remaining 
about  10  hours,  the  men  were  taken  off  by  an  oyster  boat. 

The  New'  York  papers  notice  a violent  hurricane  which 
had  devastated  the  western  part  of  that  state.  Trees  were 
torn  up,  houses  unroofed,  and  the  roads  much  injured, 
by  its  violence.  Breaches  wrere  also  made  in  the  Wes- 
tern Canal,  of  considerable  extent. 

Castle  Garden. — The  two  years  unexpired  lease  of 
Castle  Garden,  N.  Y.  sold,  by  auction,  for  twelve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. — equal  ter. 
$7,476  per  annum. 

“ Richer  soil ” than  Rochester. — A lot  of  land  in  this 
village,  on  Genessee-street,  a few  rods  above  the  canal, 
eighteen  feet  in  front  and  fifty-six  feet  deep,  was  sold  the 
other  day  for  $3000;  being  at  the  rate  of  $166  66  a foot' 
If  we  recollyct  aright,  the  highest  price  for  which  any  land 
has  been  sold  in  Rochester,  of  which  we  have  received 
any  official  information,  was  at  the  rate  of  151  dollars  a 
foot.  [ Utica  Sentinel. 

The  schooner  Horatio,  of  Philadelphia,  was  ship- 
wreckod  on  the  5th  of  March  on  tier  voyage  to  Porto  Ri- 
co, and  every  soul  on  board  lost,  except  the  captain,  Avho 
remained  several  days  lashed  to  the  wreck. 

The  ex-king  of  Sweden  is  said  to  be  so  reduced  in 
circumstances,  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  on  the  top  of  a 
stage  coach,  where  he  lately  had  liis  two  hands  frost-bit- 
ten. 

A pluralist.  A Limerick  paper  records  the  death  of 
a reverend  gentleman  who  was  rector  of  AT’cely,  Kil~ 
urane,  AMcoury,  A7/noc,  A77fenaghty,  Tomleiogh,  Clon- 
loghar,  Bunrattv,  Fenogh  and  A7Zmurynegaul ! No  w on- 
der  that  among  so  many  kils.he  should  come  by  his  deaths 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  each  afford  him  a 
living. 
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§[^pWe  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  pack  and.  di- 
rect the  Register  so  that  it  may  safety  reach  our  readers 
— but  when  a number  happens  to  miscarry,  or  to  be  in- 
jured in  the  mail,  it  is  rather  severe  to  be  taxed  twenty- 
five  cents  postage  to  re-supply  it,  however  much  we  de- 
sire that  every  one’s  file  may  be  kept  perfect,  and  how- 
ever willing-  we  are  to  furnish  missing"  numbers,  tree  ol  ex- 
pense, if  of  moderate  amount. 

g[^je>We  continue  the  debate  on  the  wool  bill  by  in- 
serting Mr.  Stewart’s  speech  in  favor  of  it — to  be  follow- 
ed bv  another  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  suppose 
best 'fitted  to  meet  and  relate  the  propositions  or  positions 
taken  bv  Mr.  S.  and  with  that  we  intend  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  debate;  winch,  however  important  it  was, 
cannot  be  allowed  further  room.  We -shall  next  pub- 
lish either  two  or  four  of  the  speeches  delivered  cn  Mr. 
^.V.  -nders’ resolution,  to  shew  the  chief  points  of  attack 
upon,  or  defence  of,  the  present  administration;  and,  if 
possible,  follow  them  by  some  speeches  for  and  against 
the  principle  of  internal  improvement.  When  these 
jhall  all  be  accomplished,  our  readers  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  conflict  ng  views  of  different  parties  and 
persons  on  the  leading  subjects  discussed  in  congress  at 
die  last  session,  and  will  determine  what  -was  orthodox 
or  heterodox  r>r  themselves,  so  far  as  these  things  shall 
enlighten  them  to  discern  the  truth.  And  on  these  and 
and  on  all  other  matters,  we  would,  if  we  could,  pffer 
die.  whole  reason  or  argument  of  the  subject — for,  though 
w«  oftentimes  deprecate  and  would  soften  down  public 
passion , we  have  full  reliance  upon  and  will  yield  cheerful 
submission  to  th e public  judgment ; for  the  will  of  the 
majority,  constitutionally  expressed,  must  govern. 

Circular  to  collectors.  Treasury  department, 
Jlpril,  28,  1727.  Sir:  by  direction  of  the  president,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  of 
April  18th,  1818,  are  not  considered  as  extending  to  pas- 
sengers who  may  arrive  oh  board  of  British  vessels. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  bona  fide  such,  may  be 
allowed  to  land,  with  their  baggage,  care  being  taken  that 
tliis  construction  of  the  act  be  not  abused  to  a violation  of 
any  of  its  provisions. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Rush, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

New  American  states.  We  much  regret  still  to 
hear  of  dissentions  and  difficulties  in  all  the  new  states— 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili;  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men,  the  lust  of  power 
and  love  of  office,  and  the  predominance  of  the  military 
spirit  and  authority,  together  with  a want  of  knowledge  as 
to  w'hat  are  civil  rights,  are  the  causes  of  these  things. 
W e cannot  expect  in  these  newly  formed  states,  just  libe- 
rated from  the  despotism  of  the  king  and  priests  of  Spain, 
that  moral  force  wliich  is  the  glory  and  safety  of  our  own 
country,  our  people  having  long  been  accustomed  to 
consider  their  rights  and  duties,  and,  of  consequence,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  defend  them. 
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pounds  to  the  acre.  This  may  be  sold  in  the  seed  at  2 
cents  prer  pound,  perhaps.  Here  is  a product  of  $112 
per  hand,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  surely  time  to  quit  a business  like  this.” 

[If  the  product  of  a narking  hand  be  only  equal  to  112 
dollars  a year,  and  it  is  not  probably  any  more  atthb  pre- 
sent depressed  price  of  cotton,  the  planting  of  it  must  be 
a bad  business  indeed.*  The  interest  on  capital  vested  in 
the  land  and  slaves — the  food  and  clothing  of  the  latter, 
and  maintainance  of1  others  who  do  not  labor  in  the  field 
we  should  suppose,  must  be  fully  equal  to  the  sum  or 
value  produced,  and  1 Stive  no  profit  for  the  support  of  the 
planter,  &c.] 

The  Baltimore  Light  Infantry  company,  under 
the  command  of" captain  Latrobe,  left  the  city  on  the  29th 
ult.  on  a visit  to  Philadelphia,  at  which  place  they  have 
received  a warm  and  cordial  welcome.  This  company 
was  the  right  flank,  or  first  company  of  the  5th  regiment, 
which  took  so  distinguished  a part  in  the  defence  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  attack  made  by  the  British  troops  in 
1814. 

The  Oratorio  projected  by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Greeks,  was  performed  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  inst.  in  a manner  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  justly  celebrated  musical  talent  of  the  city,  and  honor- 
able to  the  great  cause  which  the  females  of  Baltimore^ 
have  so  warmly  espoused;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  tha 
the  noteswhieh  were  uttered,  produced  the  handsome  sum 
"of  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

American  manufactures.  It  is  stated  that  orders, 
have  been  received  at  Pittsburg  for  the  manufacture  of 
eight  steam  engines,  of  twenty-one  horse  power,  designed 
expressly  for  woollens.  This  shews  that  the  passage  of 
the  wool  bill  is  calculated  upon  at  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. 

A friend  and  manufacturer  of  [machinery  in  New 
York,  in  a letter  to  the  editors  say— “I  don’t  recollect 
that  I informed  you  we  had  made  an  elegant  broad  cloth 
: power  loom  to  go  to  Leeds,  which  left  this  country  in  last 
i month.*  This  is  certainiy  a new  article  of  export.  ” 

[Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a little  while  since,  see 
page  81,  w hen  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  some  persons  in 
England  for  exporting  machinery  to  France,  we  recom- 
mended that  application  should  be  made  to  our  work- 
shops, and  that  “Brother  Jonathan”  would  supply  certain 
important  articles  of  his  own  “new  contrivance.”  Our 
friend  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was  in  Baltimore  a day  or  two 
ago,  told  us  that  the  machinery  which  he  had  sent,  by  or- 
der, to  Prussia , was  so  much  approved,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived fresh  orders  for  the  supply  of  a quantity  of  his  own 
machines  and  other  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  wool.  These  are  new  things  and  pleasant.  We 
like  this  method  of  exporting  provisions.  We  pack  up 
500  or  1,000  dollars  worth  of  flour,  in  a small  box,  and 
foreigners  are  made  to  contribute  to  Lite  profits  of  our 
farmers,  who  will  not  dir^tly  receive  any  thing  from 
them.] 


Gold.  Other  deposites  of  gold  are  discovered  in  North 
Carolina,  and  some  of  them  are  rich  and  apparently  ex- 
tensive; but  the  profits  of  working  these  mines  or  places 
of  deposite  arc  not  large.  Gold,  in  most  countries,  is 
purchased  too  dearly.  It  is  not  often  that  diggings  for 
it  make  the  laborers  or  proprietors  rieh. 

Cotton.  A MilledgeVille  paper,  speaking  of  the 
products  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana  says — 
“Compare  this  with  cotton.  One  hand  will  cultivate  seven 
acres  of  cotton,  which  will  produce  on  an  average  800 
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Rufus  King,  one  of  our  oldest  and  ablest  statesmen, 
has  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  He  died  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  29th  ult.  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  He  represented  Massachusetts  in  the 
old  continental  congress  of  1784— he  was  a member  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  and  two  or 
three  times  a senator  of  the  U.  States,  twice  minister  to  G. 
Britain,  and  elected  or  appointed  to  many  other  important 
places  or  duties,  in  all  which  he  acquitted  himself  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  unworthy,  motives 
though  the  rightfulness  of  some  of  his  proceedings  were 
questioned,  in  warm  party  times,  as  were  those  of  ever" 
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{irominent  mare.  He  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
eading  members  of  the  “federal  party” — 'but  the  stand 
that  he  took  in  the  late  war  with  GreatiBritain,  induced 
the  democratic  legislature  of  New  York  to  place  him  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Since  then  he  had  the 
respect  of  all  parties,  and  his  experience  and  knowledge 
were  of  great  usefulness  to  this  country;  and  his  amiable 
private  character  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  those 
who  had  personal  business  or  intercourse  with  him.  He 
was  composed  and  resigned  to  meet  his  end,  and  departed 
calmly,  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

Col.  Washington’s  banneS,  which  so  honorably 
floated  over  the  fields  of  the  south  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  that  Tarlton,  looking  backwards,  saw,  and 
Often  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty, 
has  been  presented,  by  the  widowed  the  colonel,  to  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry  company  of  Charleston,  and 
Will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  as  a relict,  not  to  be  worship- 
ped, but  as  one  to  which  future  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try will  feel  themselves  pledged  to  rally  round  and  main- 
tain. It  is  composed  of  crimson  damask  silk,  on  which  is 
stamped  a laurel  flower.  Over  this  banner  is  placed  the 
American  eagle — at  its  base  on  one  side,  are  the  Roman 
letters  “S.  P.  Q.  R,  ” meaning  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
republic ;”  and  on:  the  other  side  the  word  “eut'aw1”  is 
inscribed. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has  been  elected  governor  of  Connecticut — the  whole 
number  of  votes  was  only  13,603;  for  Mr.  T.  7,681,  gov. 
Wolcott  5,295,  others  672.  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  Elisha 
Phelps,  David  Plant,  Orange  Merwin,  John  Baldwin  and 
Noyes  Barber  have  been  elected  members  of  congress. 

Mr.  Newton  has  been  re-elected  to  congress,  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  a majority  of  498  votes — a very  large  one,  the 
small  number  of  votes  given  being  considered,  though 
nearly  all  entitled  attended  the  polls  and  the  contest  was 
exceedingly  animated* — Mr.  Newton  being  opposed  by 
the  whole  force  of  those  wedded  to  what  are  called  “Vir- 
ginia doctrines,”  as  to  the  tariff,  colonial  trade  and  internal 
improvements;  and  Mr.  Loyall,  the  opposing  candidate, 
was  the  strongest  man  that  could  have  been  arrayed  on  the 
occasion.  Still,  the  “father  of  the  house”  is  retained  in 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Bai’bour  has  also  been  re-elected  by  a majority  of 
S64  votes.  A complete  list  of  the  gentlemen  elected 
shall  be  given,  when  the  returns  are  all  in. 

Great  preparations  appear  to  be  making  for  the  congres- 
sional election  in  Kentucky,  which  will  take  place  in  Au- 
gust next.  It  is  probable  that  two  opposing  candidates 
will  be  run  in  every  distinct  The  presidential  election 
appears  also  to  be  passing  into  the  selection,  of  members 
for  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

Politics.  As  it  is  probable  that  interesting  political 
events  will  grow  Out  of  the  matters  stated  below,  we  give 
them  an  insertion  at  this  time,  and  without  comment 
as  to  the  facts  set  forth. 

The  Fayetteville,  (N.  C.)  Observer , published  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  said  to  be  written  by  a highly  respectable 
Virginian,  then  in  Tennessee — 

Nashville , Sth  March , 1827. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  general  Jackson’s.  I found 
a crowd  of  company  with  him;  seven  Virginians  were  of 
the  number.  He  gave  me  a most  friendly  reception  and 
urged  me  to  stay  some  days  longer  with  him.  He  told 
me  tli is  morning,  before  all  his  company , iu  reply  to  a 
question  1 put  to  him  concerning  the  election  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  to  tile  presidency,  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made 
a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would  promise, /b" 
him , not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary  of 
state,  Clay  and  his  friends  wrould  in  one  hour , make  him, 


*The  votes  were  as  follows:- 
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Foxtail. 

Princess  Ann  county 

240 

95 

Nansemoud  county 

209 

250 

Norfolk  county 

393 

92 

borough 

186 

103 

Elizabeth  city  county 

93 

83 
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Jackson,  the  president.  He  most  indignantly  rejected 
the  proposition,  and  declared  he  would  not  comprcmit 
himself;  and  unless  most  openly  and fairly  made  the  pre-' 
sident  by  congress,  he  would  never  receive  it.  He  de- 
clared that  he  said  to  them,  he  would  see  the  whole  eartk 
sink  under  him,  before  he  would  bargain  or  intriguft 
for  it.” 

A correspondent  of  the  democratic  Frets,  under  date 
of  Washington,  18th  April,  1827,  having  quoted  the  pre» 
ceding  letter,  says — 

“After  reading  this  extraordinary  declaration  of  ge», 
Jackson  ‘ before  all  his  company,'  I called  on  Mr.  Clay 
arid  inquired  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  it.'  He  replied 
without  hesitation,  and  with  his  accustofned  franknesss 
“ that  the  statement  that  his  friends  had  blade  Such  ft 
“ proposition  as  the  letter  describes,  to  the  friends  of  ge- 
“ neral  Jackson,  was,  as  far  as  be  knew  or  believed,  utter - 
“ ly  destitute  of  foundation;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be- 
“ lievfe  that  general  Jackson  had  made  any  such  state* 
“ ment;  but  that  no  matter  with  whonl  it  had  originated, 
“ he  was  fully  persuaded  it  was  a gross  fabrication,  of 
“ the  same  calumnious  character  with  the  Kremer  story, 
“ put  forth  for  the  double  purpose  of  injuring  his  public 
“ character,  and  proping  the  cause  of  general  Jackson? 
“ and  that , for  himself  and  hisfriendi,  he  defied  the  sub- 
“ stantiation  of  the  charge  before  any  fair  tribunal  Vhat- 
“ ever.” 

[The  writer  g6e*  orr  and  offers  arguments  why  the  de- 
claration ascribed  to  gen.  Jackson  could  not  be  true;  but 
we  shall  not  tfopv  them  just  how.] 

The  “Washington  Telegraph”  of  ike  26th  ult.  as« 
serts  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Green,  in  March,  1825,  heard 
gen.  Jackson  make  the  same  statement  as  is  contained  in 
the  letter  published  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer. 

The  “National  Journal!”  of  the  28th,  speaking  of  the 
•^Fayetteville  letter/’  and  Mr.  Green’s  endorsement  of 
its  veracity,  says — “He  [gen.  Jackson ] now  stand  s before 
the  nation  as  the  direct  public  accuser  of  Mr.  “ Clay  and 
his  friends,”  and,  by  inference,  of  Mr.-  Adams  also.  The 
accusation  has  been  deliberately  denied.  And  if  general 
Jackson  should  hot  sustain  it  by  competent  and  credible' 
proof,  the  American  public  will  not  be  restrained  by  th<$ 
grateful  respect  whch  they  have  hitherto  cherished  fort 
him,  from  characterizing  the  charge'  as,  in  that  event,  it 
will  deserve  to  be  considered.” 

So  things  stand  at  present-^and  their  Condition  has 
been  rendered  such  that,  we  suppose,  they  cannot  well 
stop  where  they  are.  If  these  declarations  have  been 
made  by  gen.  Jackson,  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  remain- 
impeached,  but  come  forw  ard  artd  sustain  them — if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood, 
he,  doubtless,  w ill  say  so.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
affair  lias  reached  a point  whereat  one  or  the  other  is 
due  to  the  public  intelligence  and  public  reason. 

Railways.  Our  readers  w ill  peruse  with  no  ordinal 
ry  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  following  testimony  in  favor 
of  railway  communications.  It  is  extracted  from  the  let- 
ter of  a gentleman  travelling  in  England,  dated  14th  Feb. 
1327: — “The  engineer  and  myself  having  completed,  to 
our  satisfaction,  an  investigation  of  the  railways  of  this 
kingdom,  he  parts  from  me  this  clay  to  embark  in  one  of 
the  first  packets  for  New  York.  Although  I have  been  for 
two  months  examining  railways,  I am  in  a greater  state  of 
admiration  than  ever  about  them.  As  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  Hetton  railway,  you  can  scarcely  believe  them  true 
when  in  the  midst  of  them — It  w ill  look  to  you  like 
riiodomontade  to  speak  of  twenty-four  empty  w aggons, 
weighing  more  than  thirty  tons,  being  forced  up  hill,  all 
the  way  by  steam,  at  the*rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  this  upon  a plane  a mile  and  a half  long.  I Came  down 
the  plane,  standing  upon  a knee  of  the  hindmost  wagon 
of  24  loaded  ones,  weighing  altogether  one  hundred  tons; 
they  descend  the  plane  by  their  own  gravity,  at  first' slow 
and  with  a solemn  sort  of  grumbling;  but  when  the  accele- 
ration gathers  to  a head,  it  is  -ftS  fearful  as  it  is  beautiful. 
They  are  the  popular  mode  of  communication  here. 
Great  Britain  will  soon  be  covered  with  them.  Me 
could  not  have  constructed  a good  one  without  coming 
over  to  examine  the  defects  of  tfie  existing  cues  here,  for 
-it  is  only  the  perfections  appear  in  the  jmblic  works  on 
railways.  ” 
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St.  Mary’s  church,  at  Philadelphia,  is  again  rlis- 
turbed  by  a contest  between  the  bishop  and  the  pew- 
holders.  We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  proceedings 
Of  a numerous  meeting  of  the  latter,  at  which'  Mathew 
Carey,  esq.  was  chairman.  It  is  stated  that  the  bishop, 
without  assigning  any  cause,  has  suspended  the  functions 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Harold,  pastor  of  that  church,  and  for 
twenty  years  known  to  and  esteemed  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and  respected  by  the  citizens  at  large.  The  bishop, 
it  seems,  has  power  to  act  thus,  and  has  several  times 
Exerted  it.  We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

And,  -whereas,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  re- 

?eated  occurrence  of  this  harsh  measure  in  the  church  of 
'hiladelphia,  has  affected,  in  the  opinion  of  our  fellow 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  the  reputation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  by  presenting  in  its  hierarchy, 
a dangerous  and  revolting  example  of  arbitrary  power; 
•whilst  the  rising  generation  of  our  own  communion,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  hear  such  reproaches  against  the  church 
of  their  fathers,  already  exhibit,  in  too  many  instances, 
an  indifference  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency: 

. Resolved , That  it  appears  to  tits  to  belong  to  the  pe- 
culiar temperament  of  our  bishop  to  deal  in  spiritual  cen- 
sures in  such  a way  as  must  bring  them  into  disrepute, 
and  that  we  look  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  for 
redress,  under  the  evils  which  this  system  is  inflicting 
Upon  the  Herman  Catholics  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  we  owe  it  to  our  children,  to  our  future  peace,  and  to 
the  honor  of  our  faith,  to  pledge  ourselves  as  roe  do  hereby, 
that  we  will  have  recourse  to  all  lawful  means  to  obtain 
from  Rome  a Speedy  and  permanent  remedy  against  the 
abuse  of  which  we  complain,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Canonical  rights  of  our  clergy. 

[A  large  and  respectable  committee  has  been  raised  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect.] 

British  corn  laws.  The  following  tables  on  which 
flie  resolutions  respecting  the  corn  laws  were  founded, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Canning  referred  in  his  speech  on  that 
subject,  will,  w©  presume,  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers;  as  also  the  table  shewing  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  duties— 

Jinnual  average  prices  of  -wheat  for  t-welve  years  previ- 
ous to  1815,  per  quarter. 


Table  shewing  the  operation  of  the  proposed  duties  oh 
•i  t reign  i wheat . 

If  the  price  per  Duty, 

quarter  be  703.  and  upwards]  Is. 

69s.  and  under  70s.  2s, 


68s, 

6 73. 
66  s. 
6'5s. 
64s: 

6~S. 

62s. 

61s. 

Assumed  point  of 
protection  60s. 

598. 
58s. 
57s. 
56s. 

_;e  price  of 
the  last  6 yr*s.  55s. 

54s. 

Average  price  of 
1827,  to  Feb.  . 
15th.  53d. 


■ 69s.  4s. 

68s.  6s. 

67s.  ,8S. 

66s.  10s. 

65  s.  12s. 

64s.  14s, 

66s.  16s. 

62s.  18s, 

^ls.  20s.  4b  a 
60s.  22s.  37  a 38 si 
59s.  24s.  3,4  a 35s. 
58s.  26s.'  31  a 32s. 
57s.  28s.  28  a 29s. 


- "a 

2. 

3^  s, 

g © & 
3 o‘  S' 
O?  j? 
c“  p*  — 


56s,  30s. 
■55  s.  32s. 


54s.  34s. 


25  a 26  ai 
22  a 23s. 


19  a . 20  s , 
Cof= 


8. 

d. 

Year  ended  1803, 

57 

r 

1804 

60 

5 

1805 

87 

1 

.Average  of  six 

1806' 

76 

9 

> years,  72s.  2d. 

1807 

73 

1 

1808 

78  11 

1809 

,94 

5T 

1810T 

103 

3 

1811, 

92 

5 1 

1 Average  of  six 

1812 

122 

8 i 

[ years,  98s.  6d. 

1815 

106 

6 

1814 

72 

u 

Average  of  12  years. 

85  4 

Jinnual  average  prices  of  -wheat  for  t-welve  years , from 
1815  to  1826,  both  inclusive .’ 

i d. 


Average  of  six 
years,  74s.  2d. 


Yea t ended  1815 

63 

8' 

1816 

76 

2 ; 

1817 

94 

0 

1818 

83 

8 f 

1819 

72 

3 

1820 

65 

10 J 

1821 

54 

5 \ 

1822 

43 

3 ■ 

1823 

51 

9 

1824 

62 

0 f 

1825 

66 

C 

1*826 

56 

nj 

Average  of  12  years/ 

64 

11 

Average  of  six 


We  add  an  extract  from  one  of  the  essays  of 
bert,”  dated  Philadelp  ia,  April  17,  1827— 

“1  present  the  scale  of  average  prices  of  wheat  per 
quarter,  and  the  duties  fixed  by  Mr.  Canning.  It  is  con<=, 
tained  in  the  two  first  columns  of  the  annexed  table. . For* 
facility  of  calculation,  I have  given  the  corresponding* 
prices  of,  and  duties  on  flour  per  barrel,  in  federal  cui^ 
rency  at  par— assuming  that  five  bushels  of  wheat  are? 
equal  tq  a barrel  of  flour.  I pass  over  barley,  oats,  rye 
peas,  and  beans,  as  unimportant,  so  far  as  regards  this 
country,  but  susceptible  of  exactly  the  same  reasoning  ab 
applies  to  wheat  and  flour. 


STERLING. 
Price  of  wheat 
per  quarter. 


65  s, 
64s. 
63s; 
62s. 
61s. 
60s. 
59s, 
58s. 
57s; 
56js. 
55  s. 


Duty. 

10s, 
12s. 
I4s. 
16‘s. 
18s. 
20s. 
22s. 
24s. 
26si 
28  s:. 
30s. 


• FEDERAL  CURZlENCTc 

Price  of  flour 
per  barrel. 

$ cts. 

9 os: 


8 89 
8 75' 
8 6! 
8 47 
8 35 
8 19! 
8 05 
7 91 
7 77 
7 5 5 


Jjfuty, 

$ CtUi 

1 40 

1 68 

1 9£ 

2 22 

2 5Q> 

2 77 

3 0 & 
3 33. 
6 62 

3 88 

4 15 


From  th^afiove  statement,  it  is  obvious  tMt  this  odtiSw 
tiy  can  scarcely  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  British  corn  laws.  Should  the  price  of  wheat 
sink  to  58s.  per  quarter;  equal  to  $8  05  per  barrel  for 
flour,  or  below  that  price,  which,  if  Mr.  Canning’s  pro- 
positions be  adopted  is  very  likely,  the  duty  is  prohibi- 
tory , so  far  as  regard s'us.  Flour  is  rarely  below  five  d fi- 
lar s per  barrel  in  our  sea  ports,  and  we  know  by  past  ex- 
perience, that  in  the  event  of  even  a slender  prospect  of  a 
demand  for  the  British  market,  it  generally  rises  half  a 
dollar  or  a dollar  per  barrel.  But  say  it  remains  sta- 
tionary at  five  dollars,  and  that  the  average  price  in  Ensr* 
land  is  58s.  t b 

First  cost. 

Duty,  ■ 

Freight  and  other  charges., 


Deduct  for  exchange  10  per  cent:  oil 
the  price  of  the  flour. 


9 66 


50 


9 16 


Average  of  first  6 weeks,  of  1827  53  6' 


Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  it  risefe  to  65s.  or  $9  03  p$r 
barrel;  then  the  duty  would  be  only  $1  13,  which,  were 
this  price  to  continue,  would  certainly  allow  a profit  to 
our  exporters.  But  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  Heavy 
importations  of  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  wheat  w’ould 
speedily  reduce  it  to  60,  59,  58,  or  57s.  in  which  case  the. 
duty  would  be  prohibitory.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
i.verageis  in  future  to  he  taken  weekly,  which  will  be  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  and  render  speculation,'  evea  in  th’f ' 
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grain  countries  of  E trope j extremely  hazardous — and  in 
the  United  States  ruinous. 

i'rom  the  yrio.es  that  grain  bears  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
behove,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  British, 
markets,  except  in  cases  of  great  scarcity,  will  never  in 
future  vise  to  60s. 

When  the  average  is  below  65s.  the  duty  on  British  co- 
lonial wheat  is  to  be  only  5s.;  and  when  it  is  65s.  the  duty 
is  to  be  only  6d.  This  affords  the  British  colonies  an 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  system,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  a 
wise  one,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  statesmen  who 
devised  it,  as  it  carefully  guards  British  and  colonial  in- 
terests against  foreign  competition.  But  it  must  likewise 
be  admitted,  that  it  holds  out  a strong  lesson  to  the  states- 
men of  other  nations  ‘do  do  likewise.” 

These  views  are  admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  rather 
crude.  They  are,  however,  believed  to  be  substantially 
Correct — but  are  respectfully  submitted  for  strict  exami- 
nation and  correction.  Should  they  be  found  to  approxi- 
mate closely  to  the  truth,  it  irresistibly  follows,  that  tlie 
hopes  entertained  by  our  farmers  of  having  a market  in 
Great  Britain  for  their  grain,  are  “melted  into  thin  air, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,”  and  that  it  is  the  para- 
mount doty  of  our  government  to  extend,  by  all  (air  means, 
the  domestic  market  for  the  productions  of  our  farms. 

JdJ^  i bese  statistical  facts  seemed  necessary  to  a clear 
understanding  of  a matter  of  much  interest  to  the  grain- 
growing  states.  It  is  by  no  means'  certain  that  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain  wall 
be  sanctioned  by  parliament- — we  believe  that  they  will 
not;  but  u they  should,  it  is  manifest  it  will  not,  except 
in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  and  for  short  periods,  enable 
usto  exchange  bread-stuffs  for  tapes  and  bobbins.  The 
law  will  generally  be  prohibitory,  as  the  present  regula- 
tions are. 

Cobalt.  It  is  stated  by  G.  Troost  andC.  A.  Lasueur, 
over  date  of  “New  Harmony,  April  4,  1827,  that  cobalt, 
of  a very  rich  quality,  lias  been  discovered  in  Mis- 
souri— that  the  ore  yields 75  per  cent,  though  the  richest  in 
Europe  vields  only  44  per  cent.  It  is  a valuable  article  in 
the  arts,  being  that  with  w hich  the  blue  color  is  given  to 
glass,  porcelain,  &e.  or  for  enamelling.  Its  use  is  limited, 
hut  the  mines  of  Saxony,  alone,  are  stated  to  afford  their 
proprietors  an  annual  revenue  of  200,000  crowns.  It  is 
found  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  other  countries. 

Deport:-,!!  slaves  &c.  The  following  articles  will 
personally  interest  some  of  our  readers,  and  are  need- 
ful perhaps,  to  a right  understanding  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Whig. 

Gentlemen.-  i observe  that  an  act  passed  the  last  ses- 
siou  of  congress,  establishing  a commission  to  act  under 
* e ti  rst  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  distribute  the  sum 
c.  •,{.,200,000,  awarded  by  England  for  deported  slaves; 
and  that  Langdon  Chevcs  of  Pennsylvania,  gov.  Pleasants 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Sea  well  of  North  Carolina,  have 
been  appointed  the  commissioners  by  the  president  and 
senate  of  the  United  States.  Can  you  inform  me  gentle- 
men, if  all  deported  slaves  are  to  be  paid  lor,  or  only- 
such  as  were  deported  by  the  enemy  after  the  news  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent?  Any  ini  srrnatiou'  you  possess  on 
rh-  -Hi  ii.ct,  will  oblige  the  low  country  generally,  and  in 
p ■!  .-Mar  One  Interested. 

r\\v.  regret  that  our  information  is  so  defective,  as  to 
avail  hut  little  in  answering  the  interrogatories  of  our 
correspond  , at;  but  wlctf  r e Know  is  at  his  service.  We 
understand  that  .t  is  only  slaves  deported  after  the  treaty  of 
pc.-  - at  Ghent  bad  laden  effect,  that  are  to  lie  paid  ior; 
sl;;v.r;  deported  during  the  war  snaring  the  fate  of  other 
pr, ml  lie.  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  for  which,  by 
tin:  Gws  of  nations,  the  U.  States  had  no  claim  to  indem- 
nity. The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  provided 
fu.  the  restitution  of  or  payment  for,  property  of  the  sub- 
jects ;n,d  citizens  of  either  government,  carried  away  or 
‘c1  *d,  afi nr  nit*  Iren;.,  bad  taken  effect;  but  the  U. 

: ;:>(!  Great  Brie  in,  differing  on  certain  points  when 
the  ;ir.  t arbeie  of  via.  treaty-  was  to  he  carried  into  execu- 
tion, agreed  to  submit  that  difference  to  Uj|e  arbitration  and 


award  of  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  We  have 
never  seen  the  award  of  the' emperor  Alexander,  but  we 
have  heard  that  it  was  considered  equitable,  and  that  it 
would  have  proved  satisfactory  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  required  a species  of  proof  from 
the  claimants'  of  indemnity  for  deported  slaves,  which  in 
most  cases  it  was  impracticable  to  give  and  which  operat- 
ed to. exonerate  Great  Britain  almost,  entirely  from  pay- 
ment for  them.  Mr.  CUeves  on  the  par  t of  the  United 
.States,  and  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  part  of  England,  sat  some 
years  as  commissioners  under  this  award;  but  from  the 
reason  above  stated,  so  little  progress  was  made  in  adjudi- 
cating the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  the  award  w as  found 
practically  so  unjust  towards  them,  that  our  government 
again  made  it  the  subject  of  negotiation  who  England. 
England  with  a magnanimity  peculiar  in  money"  matters 
to  herself,  acknowledged  the  practical  injustice  of  the 
award  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  released  the  U.  States 
from  it,  and  agreed  to  pay  to  our  government  $1,200,000 
as  an  indemnity  in  full,  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for 
deported  slaves.  As  the  award  of  the  emperor  Alexan 
der  was  binding  upon  us,  notwithstanding  its  injustice 
(an  injustice  probably  entirel  y unforeseen  and  unintention- 
al on  his  part)  this  conduct  of  Great  Britain  is  worthy  of 
her  high  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
convention  which  settled  this  difference  between  the  two 
governments,  was  concluded  at  London  in  November  last, 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  by  it  the  claims,  for  deported  slaves 
have  become  a domestic  question,  to  be  adjudicated  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States.  The  gentlemen  named  in  the  note  of  our  cor- 
respondent, have  been  appointed  the  commissioners,  and 
convene  in  the  city"  of  Washington  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required 
to  establish  claims,  we  know  nothing  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  congress,  and  which  may  be  seen  in 
this  paper.]  [ Whig. 

rOKEJGX  NEWS. 

Great  Bntian  and  Ireland.  The  resolutions  relative 
to  the  corn  laws  w ere  again  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  12th  of  March. 
Some  alterations  proposed  by  ministers  respecting  bar- 
ley and  oats,  were,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  177, — •namely,  with  respect  to  barley,  the 
calculation  is  to  commence  at  a price  of  32s.,  and  when 
the  average  price  is  32s.,  and  under  33s.,  the  duty  is  to 
be  12s.  With  respect  to  oats,  it  is»  to  commence  at  24s. 
with  a duty  of  93.  to  be  reduced  by  Is  fid.  when  the  price 
comes  to  30s.  The  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to, 
progress  was  reported,  and  leave  obtained  to  sit  again. 

The  decision  upon  the  Catholic  question.,  has  created  a 
strong  sensation  in  Ireland.  “The  packet,”  says  one  let- 
ter, “has  just  arrived — no  language  can  convey  to  you  the 
impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  hv  its  contents. 
Crowds  surrounded: the  mail  on  its  arrival,  and  gloom  and 
horror  appeared  depicted  in  every  countenance,  on  as- 
certaining- the  result  of  the  debate  on  sir  Francis  Burdett’s 
motion” — -Meetings  of  the  Catholic  associations  w ere  held 
for  several  days  following,  and  the  language  was  not  of 
the  most  moderate  kind. 

On  a motion  to  take  up  the  “annual  duties  bill,”  Mr. 
Whitmore  complained  of  the  great  difference  upon  W.  I. 
and  E.  I.  sd^ars,  to  the  injury  of  the  growers  of  the  lat- , 
ter.  He  was  at  a loss  to  imagine  any  lreasnn  why  tiie  r 
production  of  free  labour  should  be  loaded  w ith  an  addi- 
tional duty,  of  10s.  per  cwt.  while  the  production  of 
slave  labour  was  not  exposed  to  the  same  disadvantage. 
Mr.  Hume  remarked  in  reply,  that  the  West  India  sugar 
grower’s  had  no  material  advantages  over  those  of  the  E. 

!.  The  question  was  merely  one  of  revenue.  Other 
members  having  spoken  to  the  question,  Mr.  C.  Palmer 
maintained,  that  as  the  colonial  system  inflicted  great  dis- 
advantages upon  the  W.  Indies,  they  w ore  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  this  countervailing  duty.  Hie  colonists  had 
submitted!  to  various  privations  without  a murmur,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Since  the  suspension  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  U.  Suites,  not  a complaint  had 
been  uttered.  The  bill  was  then  postponed  to  the  next 
Monday. 

The  Liverpool  Chronicle  of  the  17th  ultimo  says,  on 
the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  that  as  the  debate,  proceeds? 
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the  powerful  land  owners  are  altering  the  scale  .of  duties 
brought  in  by  the  minister,  and  dds  “that  it  is  cxceedins;- 
h'  diiHeult  for  anf  member  opposed  to  the  corn  laws  to 
obtain  a bearing,  and  then  he  is  in  danger,  to  use  the 
wards  o:'  Mr.  i l hhouse,  either  of  being  “knocked  down, 
or  coughed  down.  ’ 

It  is  rumoured  that  lord  Liverpool  is  about  to  resign, 
and  that  Mr.  Canning,  will  be  appointed  premier. 

Business.-  in  Manchester  is  completely  at  a s|,an(l,  and 
■uv  w is  of  400  houses  are  at  present  unoccupied  at 
fVonie,and  in  some  instances  the  amount  oi  the  poor-rates 
almost  equal  that  of  the  rents. 

The  Glasgow  paper,  states,  that  the  colliers  belong- 
ing to  twenty-three  works,  in  the  vicinity  ot  that  city, 
amounting  to  about  !, 500,  had  struck  * oi  k for  an  advance 
ef  wages. 

The  IVak  field's  case. — A very  curious  question  of 
law,  we  understand,  is  lik51v  to  arise  at  the  v ;n  of  this 
case.  It  is,  whether  or  not  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  G. 
V.  kefield  (or  Miss  Turner)  be  admissible.  Mr.  Wake- 
field must  object  to  her  testimony,  unless  he  wishes  to 
admit  that  she  is  not  his  wife,  winch,  as  a marriage  did  take 
place,  he  cannot  do  without  also  admitting  the  whole 
charge  against  him,  viz.  that  the  marriage  was  obtained 
bv  violence,  or  a degree  of  fraud  equally  fatal  to  the  mar- 
riage contract.  If  the  marriage  is  good  in  form,  and  is 
not  rendered  null  bv  the  mariner  in  w hich  it  w as  procur- 
ed, the  commonest  rule  of  law  decides  th  it  the  lady  can- 
not be  a witness.  In  the  decision  of  this  question,  the  onus 
probandi  rests  with  Mr.  Wakefield.  A collateral  issue, 
will  in  fact,  be  tried,  in  which  Mr.  Wakefield  will  be  the 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Turner  the  defendant;  and  all  the  real  me- 
rits of  the  case  will  probably  come  ; > j i in  the  trial  of 
that  collateral  issue.  If  Mr.  Wakefield  should  establish 
that  the  marriage  is  good  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto , his 
wife  will  not  be  placed  in  the  w itness  box;  for  in  such  case, 
she  should  appeal'  only  to  admit  all  that  had  been  proved 
infavor  of  the  marriage.  We  have  heard,  that  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Turner  intends  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  act 
to  set  aside  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  — Leeds  Intelli- 
gencer. 

France.  The  Portuguese  prince  Don  Miguel,  was  dai- 
ly expected  to  arrive  in  Paris  from  Vienna* 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies  adopted  the  law 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  a vote  of  233  to  134. 
This  decision,  says  the  Constituuonnel,  will  cover  France 
with  mourning.  The  law  has  yet  to  be  considered  in  the 
house  of  peers. 

Maubreuil,  who  robbed  the  queen  of  Westphalia  of  a 
number  of  valuable  jewels,  and  lately  committed  a vio- 
lent assault  on  prince  Talleyrand,  has  been  sentenced  for 
the  latter  offence  to  five  years5  imprisonment,  a fine  of 
500  francs,  ten  years’  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  secu- 
rity of  3,000  francs. 

Spain.  Accounts  from  Madrid,  ef  the  2fith  Feb.  state 
that  an  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  detected  in  one  of 
the  provinces,  and  that  several  arrests  had  taken  place. 
The  last  letters  from  Madrid,  to  the  1st  ot  March,  say, 
ghat  the  bustle  of  w arlike  preparation  still  continued,  and 
that  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  w ar.  Six  thousand  horses 
had  been  purchased  to  mount  the  cavalry  and  complete 
the  ordnance;  and  these  letters  add,  that  the  Spanish 
treasury  w as  amply  supplied.  \ 

Mr.  Lamb  and  the  Spanish  minister  ary  again  at  vari- 
ance. 

Portugal.  From  the  general  complexion  of  the  con- 
flicting accounts  from  the  Peninsula,  it  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  rebellion  in  Portugal  is  not  as  completely 
crushed  as  was  supposed.  Fresh  troops  were  on  their 
way  from  England.  Accounts  received  at  Lisbon,  from 
Valencia,  state  that  the  pretended  disarming  of  the  rebels 
who  entered  Spain  was  a mere  mockery;  that  the  farce 
of  taking  away  their  muskets  was  gone  through;  but,  that, 
in  eight  days  after,  Spanish  muskets  were  supplied  them 
from  the  same  hajids,  and  the  insurgents  re-equipped, 
then  quitted  Spain  to  join  their  associates  in  Tras-os. 

Many  Spanish  commissaries  are  said  to  be  in  the  Por- 
tuguese provinces,  plentifully  supplied  with  gold. 

Italy.  The  letters  from  Naples  express  high  gratifica- 
tion at  the  departure  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  charge 
01  supporting  w hom  has  been  iu}  intoUerablq  weight  on  the 


j resources  of  the  country.  It  appears  by  letters  fro.  i Mi- 
f lan,  of  the  4th  instant,  that  an  Austrian  army  of  obsu  a- 
! lain  is  to  be  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan.  'I  he 
g UTi  on  of  Milan,  w hich  was  to  have  marched  on  the  ar- 
, rtv-l  the  first  division  of  the  troops  from  Naples,  has 
i received  orders  to  remain;  and  instructions  have  also 
j been  sent  to  the  corps  in  other  places  to  assemble  on  that 
j point. 

j Greeks.  The  Greeks  have  repossessed  themselves  of 
I the  ruin's  of  Missolonghi. 

j London , March  24. 

The  Austrian  Observer  of  the  12th  March  has  news 
from  Constantinople  of  the  24th  Febnlary,  w hich  st  les 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  Riheaupiefre  on  thelU.h;  The  re- 
mainder of  this  very  laconic  article,  is  taken  up  with  the 
account  ot  the  defeat  ot  Red  sc  hid  pacha  by  a corps  of  O.OuO 
Greeks,  w ho  were  going  to  relieve  Athens.  The  Grr  k 3 
are  said  to  have  lost  1,200  men,  and  to  have  had  six  of 
1 llieir  captains  made  prisoners. 


DISTRICT  TONNAGE  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

T e easi'ky  departm  f. \t,  February  12,  1827. 
Sir:  ! ha  ye  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  statement 
of  the  district  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st 
December,  1825,  together  with  the  explanatory  letter  of 
the  register  of  the  treasury. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant  RICHARD  RUSH. 

The  honorable  the  speaker 

of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Treasury  department, 
Register's  office,  February  10,  1827. 
SrR:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  statement 
of  the  district  tonnage  of  the  United  States  to  the  31st 
December,  1825.  The  registered  tonnage,  as  correct- 
ed at  this  office,  for  the  year  1825,  is  stated 
at  700,788  08 

J he  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  is  stated  at  657,899  09 
The  fishing  vessels  at  64,424  60 


1,425,111  77 

The  tonnage  on  which  duties  w^ere  eoileeteu  during 
the  year  1825,  amounted  as  follows:  * 

The  registered  tonnage  employed  iu  foreign 
trade,  paying  duty  on  each  voyage 
The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade,  paying  an  annu- 
al duty;  also,  registered  tonnage  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade,  paying  duty  on 
each  entry 

Fishing  vessels  the  same 
Duties  were  also  paid  on  tonnage  owned  by1 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  not  registered 

Total  amount  of  tonnage  on  which  duties 
were  collected  1,619,212  03 

Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amounting  as  be- 
fore stated,  to  700,788  OS  tons,  there  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery  35,370  24 

Enrolled  and  licensed,  also,  in  the  whale 
fishery 


Amounting  to  35,379  24 

I beg  leave  to  subjoin  a statement,  marked  A,  of  the 
tonnage  for  the  year  1825,  compared  with  the  amount 
thereof,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  annual  statement 
for  1824,  with  notes  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  re- 
gistered and  enrolled  tonnage,  respectively,  in  the  v u ar 
1825.  By  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  tola]  amount 
of  vessels  built  in  the  several  distric  ts  of  the  T N d 
States,  during  the  year  1825,  registered  ton- 
nage 61,895  54 

Enrolled  tonnage  53,101  66 


104,997  25 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  NO  BSE,  register. 
lion.  Ricuaiu)  Rush*  secretary  of  the  ireasuiy. 


814,588  58 


722.915  65 
81,443  13 


264  57 
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t Abstract  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  several  districts  of  the  Uniter}  §tate$,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1 825. 


pIET|tJCTS0 

REGISTERED. 

ENROLLED  & LICENSED. 

LICENSED  UNDER  20  TS. 

Aggregate 
of  each 
District. 

Perinanent 

Temporary 

Permanent 

Temporary 

coast,  trade 

Cod fishery 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

fons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

• 

f assamaauoddy,  Maine 

1,732  17 

3,333  20 

2,693  45 

346  15 

87  74 

8,192  76 

■Machias  r . ‘ ' . 

. 

578  32 

3,620  81 

0 

162  74 

162  40 

4,524  37 

frenchman’s  bay  „ 

0 

2,662  44 

638  18 

6,454  44 

0 

567  87 

376  9^ 

10,700  02 

Penojiscpt  ' 

0 

3,692  80 

429  11 

14,353  14 

i 

664  31 

1,055  53 

20,194  94 

Belfast 

Q 

2,256  05 

’342  41 

6,691  18 

p 

123  37 

128  91 

9,542  02 

Waldoborough 

# 

2,224  55 

662  70 

17,455  17 

231  16 

1,589  42 

22,163  10 

^A'ispasset 

o 

1,571  04 

998  20 

7,705  57 

172  59 

1,117  05 

11,564  50 

Bath  ' ... 

c 

15,476  24 

1,421  84 

9,538  15 

9 

263  23 

672  54 

27,372  10 

Portland 

q 

30,916  35 

1,330  49 

11,931  57 

\ 

853  15 

931  61 

45,963  27 

Saco  ' . 

p 

2,308  66 

' V 

2 '387  13 

102  93 

4,798  77 

Kennebunk  . 

; 

7,467  10 

258  71 

' 851  78 

103  34 

8,681  03 

York  "M  1 . . J . 

0 

167  68 

493  92 

331  30 

25  46 

74  70 

1,093  21 

Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire 

17,597  87 

586  52 

5,969  52 

0 

34  70 

6l  92 

24,250  68 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts 

7,592  00 

717  02 

11,606  34 

, 

282  50 

209  65 

20,357  56 

Xpswick  „ . 

69  60 

> 

' 1,086  39 

0 

48  58 

141  02 

1,345  64 

Gloucester  ‘ . 

c 

3,177  73 

212  03 

7,824  70 

0 

223  24 

1,803  18 

13,140  93 

Salem 

# 

29,^28  9J 

425  94 

10,466  94 

426  58 

155  19 

217  46 

41,421  22 

Marblehead 

0 

2,509  87 

55  43 

7,963  69 

287  23 

2f4  11 

11,030  43 

Boston  . ' 

% 

93,456  58 

10,284  64 

44,012  68 

3,483  44 

723  17 

908  17 

152,868  78 

Plymouth  ' . 

0 

9,176  54 

149  10 

13,073  07 

144  51 

-133  45 

181  39 

22,858  16 

pighton 

p 

394  04 

64  21 

' 3,294  70 

0 

'75  55 

o' 

3,828  55 

New  Bedford 

© 

23,742  55 

281  50 

11,876  70 

149  68 

96  60 

36,147  18 

Barnstable  ’ 1 . . 

p 

630  52 

252  48 

19,891  58 

435  71 

42  44 

21,252  83 

jEdgartown  ' . ' . 

* 

1,299  31 

355  74 

705  05 

73  84 

c 

2,434  04 

Nantucket’ 

0 

20,196  21 

‘389  44 

4,992  38 

flS  48 

4 

25,756  56 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

16,349  94 

4,334  89 

31  40 

20,716  33' 

Bristol  ’ . ' . 

p 

6,173  83 

327  06 

1,88 2 64 

# 

m 

e 

8,383  58 

Newport  f • i • 

* . ' 

6,322  60 

118  04 

3,1,48  37 

296  70 

12  94 

9,898  75 

Middletown,  Connecticut 

6,424  34 

9,963  04 

59  17 

151  20 

16,597  75 

New  London 

0 

2,159  92 

787  28 

6,9$2  05 

360  31 

567  65 

685  82 

11,549  18’ 

New  Haven  . 

m 

4,961  58 

116  20 

6,726  85 

p ' 

532  21 

c 

12,336  89 

^airfield,  „ 

p 

275  40 

> 

8,667  55 

p 

198  33 

0 

9,141  33 

Vermont  * 

# ' 

Champ  lairs,  Ne  w York 

# 

1,048  30 

. 

# 

. 

q 

1,048  30 

jSackett’s  Harbor 

o 

300  17 

46  85 

920  49 

p 

82  57 

1,350  18 

^Oswego  . K . 

o 

73  60 

597  81 

154  87 

0 

' 826  3$ 

Niagara  4 

. 

Gerihes’see  . . 

p 

483  32 

354  27 

817  40 

p 

* 1,655  04 

Oswegatchie  . 

O 

Buffalo  Creek  * . 

. 

. 

o 

1,045  69 

p 

39  33 

1,085  07 

Bag  Harbor 

p 

1,922  02 

292  52 

3,950  75 

260  12 

64  92 

6,490  43 

INejv  York 

. 

135,323  92 

21,404  17 

140,304  33 

0 

7,238  53 

213  17 

504,484  22 

Cape  Vincent 

O 

■r 

0 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

251  59 

793  57 

9,629  27 

0 

1,019  46 

* 

11,693  94 

Bridgetown  *, 

* 

333  65 

, 

14,050  71 

* 

1,654  28 

_ 

16,038  69 

Burlington 

p 

„ 

1,936  28 

85  92 

2,022  25 

Pittle  Egg  Harbor 

e 

, 

. 

3,140  69 

e 

216  12 

% 

3,356  81 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

. 

7,166  73 

0 - 

124  46 

* 

7,291  24 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

57,486  72 

7,942  73 

3,553  19 

. 1,230  92 

3,593  85 

p 

73,807  56 

Presque  IslC  . 

0 

160  04 

195  93 

9 , 

e 

356  02 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

98  43 

1,585  46 

10,103  5J 

79  10 

894  40 

0 

12,761  00 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

l 

55,639  53 

3,214  31 

30,322  68 

o’ 

2,873  65 

l 

92,050  27 

(Oxford  * ',l:. 

# 

15,011  87 

# 

1,895  22 

m 

16,907  14 

Vienna 

0 

370  50 

57  06 

19,741  06 

9 

2,676  83 

0 

22,845  44 

Snow  Hill 

p 

217  8$ 

6,173  72 

a 

841  70 

9 

7,233  40 

Annapolis 

„ 

i 

3,395  17 

1 

84  94 

l 

3,480  16 

St.  'Mary’s 

3,920  4fc 

* 

253  58 

o 

4,174  11 

Georgetown,  D.  of  Columbia 

1,246  65 

323  15 

3,473  94 

_ 

320  70 

5,364  54 

Alexandria 

q 

3,761  30 

1,111  92 

6,964  19 

169  81 

f ,867  79 

e 4 

13,875  16 

Norfolk,  Virginia  * 

0 

2,991  18 

2,547  64 

10,505  80 

2,680  64 

2,685  83 

; 

21,411  24 

Petersburg  1 4 . 

q 

• 783  52 

*i 

'3,547  57 

256  35 

653  49 

' 

5,241  03 

Richmond 

p 

1,378  65 

1,319  39 

4,362  35 

1,051  93 

190  27 

* 

8,302  69 

York  ,Tpwn 

0 

2,235  74 

' 

279  64 

0 

2,515  43 

East  River'  . ‘ . 

262  61 

36  83 

2,554  05 

436  05 

0 

3,289  59 

ITappalianhock  . 

q 

331  56 

863  09 

8,446  75 

| 

1,661  56 

0 

11,303  06 

Polly  Landing 

. 

58  13 

2,176  82 

0 

1,148  67 

0 

3,383  67 

Cherry 'St  did  . 

' * 

1,419  6r 

* 

674  34 

* 

2,094  pa 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

1,511  G1 

6,735  03 

1,225  56 

0 

9,472  25 

Newborn  ‘ 

3,617  05 

205  68 

2,210  43 

' 

463  90 

6,497  16 

Washington  . ' . 

» ' 

854  76 

606  80 

1,706  65 

224  17 

948  45 

# 

4,340  93 

Bdentoh  ' ' . . . 

. 

634  83 

666  53 

5,223  57 

85  50 

1,271  22 

7,881  75 

Camde^  ' , 

, 

1,477  61 

1,355  83 

3,165  94 

. ' * li 

1,406  20 

7,405  68 

Beaufort  . 1 ..  . 

# 

48  77 

V 9 

803  93 

' 359  86 

6 

1,212  66 

pj^mouth  ■ . ' . ' 

• 

156  89 

? 

654  42 

?- 

\ \ 

g 
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Abstract  of  Tonnage— -Concluded. 


REGISTERED). 

ENROLLED  & LICENSED. 

LICENSED  UNDER  20  TS. 

Aggregate 

of  each 
District. 

DISTRICTS j 

Pemnanent 

Temporary 

Permanent  Temporary 

coast,  trade 

Cod fishery 

• 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95thr 

Tons.  95th. 

Tons.  95th* 

(Dcracoke,  North  Carolina 

169  31 

f 

1,249  16 
14,348  42 

# 

f 

1,418  47 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Georgetown 

Beaufort  . f 

9,209  48 

1,502  54 

1,661  OJ 

334  41 

• 

27,055  91 

. 

. 

200  48 

. 

. 

200  4S 

Savannah,  Georgia 

2,576  29 

1,042  67 

3,295  74 
69  36 

295  06 

244  90 

7,454  76 

Sunbury  * . 

Hardwick  . . . 1 

r 

f 

f 

• 

69  36 

Brunswick  . . • 

43Q  44 

267  65 

926  27 

17  58 

175  39 

* 

MI  7 43 

St.  Mary’s  , , • 

Miami,  Ohio  » • 

332  15 

180  08 

453  05 

26  83 

276  87 

9 

• 

1,269  08 

Cuyahoga  . 

30  63 

546  48 

9 

. 

T 

546  48 

Sandusky  . • « 

32  18 

81  65 

« 

? 

9 

>44  51 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Michilimacinack  . . 

* 

• 

371  37 

• 

9 

♦ 

371  37 

Mobile,  Alabama  . 

BlakeK  . . , . 

54  17 

767  40 

3,284  24 

- 

2,213  07 

6,318  88 

Pearl  River,  Mississippi 

58  47 

. 

317  18 

. 

208  40 

584  10 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

6,571  69 

5,199  43 

13,303  08 

784  67 

3,882  28 

* 

29,741  25 

Teche  ...» 
Pensacola,  East  Florida 

26  14 

* 

94  90 

* 

- 

• 

121  09 

St.  Augustine  • 

St.  Mark’s  . . » 

Key  West  . 

216  53 

313  91 

r 

530  49 

Result, 

f • "" — 

614,999  73 

85,788  30, 

644,058  00 

13,841  09 

53,588  43 

10,836  17 

1,423,111  77 

Recapitulation  of  the  tonnage, of  the  United  Stqtes,for  the  year  1825. 

‘The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Upited  States,  on  the  31st  December,  1825,  is  stated  at  1,423,111  77 
Whereof— -permanent  registered  tonnage  r s - - - - 614,999  73 

Temporary  do.  do,  ' ? * * ? * - 85,788  3Q 

Total  registered  tonnage  700,788  08 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  ' - - - - 644,058 

'temporary  do*  dp.  13,841  09 


Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
licensed  vessels  under  20  tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
Do.  do.  pod  fishery 


*657,899  09 

53,588  43 
10,836  17 


Total  licensed  tonnagp,  under  20  tons 


64,424  60 


As  above 


*Qf  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  were  employed  in  the  coasting 

t587,273  07 


1,423, 111  77 


tr^de 


Whale  fishery 
Cod  fishery 


70,626  0$ 


As  above  657,899  09 

<Qf  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  580,273  C7 
tonSjj  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation,  23,061  02  tons. 

Treasury  department , register’?,  office,  February  10,  1827, 


JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 


VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE. 

PURTRSB  PROCEEDINGS  ON  Mr,  GlLE’s  RESOLUTIONS. 

{Concluded from  page  139. J 
Gen.  Taylor  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the 
report  and  resolutions,  inserted  in  page  135. 

Upon  the  question,  “whether  the  several  laws  passed 
by  the  general  government,  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
improvements,  do  not  assert  or  involve  a jurisdiction 
Over  the  territory  of  this  commonwealth.,  beyond  the 
grants  to  that  government,  specified  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,”  your  committee  have  bestowed  the 
most  respectful  consideration.  They  find  tjiat  the  first 
exercise  of  such  a po.wer  by  the  general,  government,  took 

? lace  in  the  year  1802,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 

efferson,  and  grew  out  of  a report  made  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  bv  a committee, 
upon  the  subject  of  admitting  a new  state  into  the  union. 
In  that  report,  it  was  recommended,  as  one  of  the  conx 
ditions  upon  which  the  territory,  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
(now  the  state  of  Ohio),  should  be  admitted  into  the 
VAion,  “t,hat  oac  tenth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 


laying  in  the  said  state,  thereafter  sold  by  congress,  (air 
ter  all  expenses  incident  to  the  same),  should  be  applied 
to  the  laying  out,  and  making  turnpike,  or  other  roads, 
from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterwards  through  the  state  of 
Ohio — such  roads  to  he  laid  out  by  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, with  the  consent  of  the  states  through  which  the 
roads  should  pass.”  This  condition  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  members  of  congress  from  this  state;  and  the 
act  containing  it,  which  finally  parsed  both  houses  of  con- 
gres.s,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  president,  was 
probably  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, which  has  been  subsequently  attempted. 
The  assertion,  at  that  period,  of  this  power  in  the  gene- 
ral government,  by  the  illustrious  man  who  had  been  re- 
cently elevated  to  the  presidency,  and  by  the  distinguish- 
ed citizens,  who  constituted  the  majorities  of  both  houses, 
of  congress,  could  not  fail  %o  attract  the  particular  obser- 
vation of  the  committee.  No  such  power  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  during  the  preceding  adminie® 
tratiops  of  the  goyerajn.CRti  and  the  change  of  th$  fast  of 
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them  had  been  effected  mainly  by  those  politicians,  who 
advocated  the  strictest  construction  of  all  the  grants  of 
federal  power.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provision  before  specified,  the  act  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Cumberland  road  passed;  and  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia , at  the  session  of  1806, 
only  seven  years  after  it  had  been  engaged  in  a most  pro- 
found and  luminous  investigation  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion and  true  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, passed  an  act  giving  the  most  explicit. sanction  of 
this  state  to  the  extension  of  the  road  through  a part  of 
its  limits.  During  the  same  administration,  various  other 
instances  of  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  this  power 
occurred;  such  as,  l,the  opening  of  a road  from  Georgia 
ill  the  route  to  New  Orleans;  2,  a road  through  the  In- 
dian territory,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio;  3,  a 
road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez;  (all  under  an  act  of 
1806;),  4,  a road  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Balize;  5, 
one  to  Rapids;  6,  one  in  the  route  from  Athens  to  New 
Orleans,  (under  ap  act  of  1807);  and  7,  the  extension  of 
the  canal  of  Carondolet  to  the  river  Mississippi,  by  the 
act  of  February  10,  1809.  In  the*  administrations  of  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  the  power  was  also  asserted 
on  several  occasions;  and  the  former,  in  his  last  message 
to  congress,  says.  “1  particularly  invite  again  their  at- 
tention t.o  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  existing  pow- 
ers, and  where  nefeessary,  of  resoi'ting  to  the  prescribed 
mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a compre- 
hensive system  of  roads  and  canals;  such  as  will  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of 
our  country,  by  promoting  intercourse  and  improve- 
ments, and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part5  in  the 
‘common  stock  of  national  prosperity.  ” 

~ At  the'  session  of  1816,  the  general  assembly  passed 
resolutions,  (recommended  by  the  board  of  public  works, 
of  which,  some  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  ami 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  were 
members),  requesting  the  aid  of  the  general  government 
in  making  a further  extension  of  the  Cumberland  road 
through  this  state,  and  also  in  opening  a communication 
between  the  w aters  of  Jackson  and  Kanawha  rivers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  the  adoption  of  these  mea- 
sures, the  constitutional  question  was  discussed;  but 
more  recently,  it  lias  been  frequently  debated  in  both 
houses  of  congress.  Upon  every  such  occasion,  where 
that  question  was  alone  involved,  decided  majorities, 
composed  of  men  from  every  quarter  of  our  extensive 
country,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Lowndes,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  have  affirmed  the  grant 
of  this  power  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  recently  and  solemnly 
maintained  the  contrary  opinion.  It  appears,  therefore, 
to  he  one  of  those  questions  of  construction,  about  which 
great  and  good  men  may  differ;  as  unquestionably,  such 
men  holding  the  first  place,  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tipns  of  their  countrymen,  have  differed  in  opinion. 

The  committee  have  bestowed  the  like  consideration  on 
the  following  enquiry,  “whether  the  law.  generally  ca31ed 
the  tariff  law,  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, by  taking  it  from  its  owner,  and  giving  it  to  ano- 
ther per. -on,  neither,  rendering  public  service.”  Upon 
a.  most  careful  review  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Btat.es,  ie  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  the  com- 
mittee find  an  enumeration  of  certain  specified  powers 
granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  specification  is  in  the  following  words:  Artist,  sec. 

8.  “The  congress  shall  have  power;  1st,  to  lay  and  coir 
lect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel-  ! 
fare  of  the  1 Jnited  States,  hut  all  duties,  imposts'  and  ex-  ■ 
vises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.”  31,  j 
“To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  : 
t lie  several  states,  and  with  the  hidjan  tribes.”  Under! 
these  provisions,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress; 
under  this  government,  on  the  4th  July,  1789,  under  the  i 
administration  of  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  j 
the  first  tariff  law,  or  act  laying  duties,  was  enacted,  in  | 
the  p.  ramble  it  is  expressly  stated,  among  other  things,  j 
that  they  were  designed  to  protect  and  encourage  manu-  ! 
fact; ires.  Ip  the  discussion  upon  this  law,  it  was  distinct-  ! 
lj  ass-nod  fiy  Mr.  -Madison,  who  had  acted-  so  conspieu-  j 
Qus  a part  in  the  forinutiou  and  adoption  of  the  federal  • 


constitution,  and  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  its 
highest  office,  that, 1 ‘The  states  that  are  most  advanced  in 
population,  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their 
particular  interest  attended  to  in  some  degreg;  while  these 
states  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade, 
they  had  the  powei-to  cherish  and  protect  such  institu- 
tions. By  adopting  the  constitution,  they  have  thrown 
the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands;  they  must 
have  done  this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests 
would  not  he  neglected  here.”  xYt  tills  time,  and  for 
thirty  years  afterwards,  the  power  of  congress  to  protect, 
domestic  manufactures,  seems  never  to  have  been  ques* 
tioned.  In  the  message  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1802,  he  re- 
commends to  congress,  “to  protect  the  manufactures 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.*’  In  that  of  1803,  he  says 
that,  “the  establishments  formed  and  forming,  will,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the 
freedom  of  labour  from  taxation  w ith  us,  and  j brotecting 
duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent.”  In  the 
messages  or  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  protection 
of  our  domestic  manufactures  is  more  urgently  and  fre- 
quently recommended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  deference  to  long  usage, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  the  first  character,  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  of  known  patriotism;  (opinions 
sanctioned  by  the  people,  through  a long  continued  ap- 
probation of  these  illustrious  men),  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  decline  the  expression  of  any  opinion,  whether 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  before  mentioned,  be  contra- 
ry to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  or  not.  The  ex- 
pression of  such  an  opinion  by  the  general  assembly,  to 
use  its  own  language  on  a former  memorable  occasion, 
“ought  never  to  be  interposed  in  a hasty  manner,  or  on  a 
doubtful  inferior  occasion.  For,  in  the  case  of  an  inti- 
mate and  constitutional  union,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  interposition  of  the  parties  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  can  be  called  for,  by  occasions  only,  deeply  and 
essentially  affecting  the  vital  principles  of  their  political 
system — such  an  interposition  can  only  be  required,  ia 
the  case  of  a deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  breach 
of  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  it.  It  must  be  a case  not  of  a light  and 
transient  nature,  hut  of  a nature  dangerous  to  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  constitution  was  established.  It 
must  be  a case  moreover,  not  obscure  or  doubtful  in  its 
construction,  but  plain  and  palpable.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
a case,  not  resulting  from  a partial  consideration,  cr  hasty 
determination,  but  a case  stamped  with  a final  considera- 
tion and  deliberate  adherence.”  Although  your  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  the  first  of  these  powers  has  been 
sometimes  claimed  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  in  the 
constitution,  they  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  in  the  claim 
or  exercise  of  either  power,  there  has  been  any  such  “de- 
liberate, palpable  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion,” as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legislature. 
They  believe  that  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  their  vi- 
gilant regard  of  the  powers  not  delegated  to  their  rulers, 
•and  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, will,  in  their  ordinary  elections,  and  by  the  sure  op- 
eration of  public  opinion,  bring  abouta  correction  of  what- 
ever abuses  may  exist.  And  therefore,  the  committee 
will  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  sub  ject. 

This  course  will  appear  the  more  proper,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  complained 
of,  originated  under  administrations,  enjoying  in  a high  de- 
gree, the  confidence  and  affection  of  Virginia;  that,  during 
a period  of  twenty  years,  while  these  measures  were, 
from  time  to  time,  under  consideration,  and  in  progress, 
the  voice  of  her  legislature  was  never  raised  in  opposition 
to  them;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  solemnly  sanctioned  the 
power  of  internal  improvement,  upon  two  occasions  unde? 
the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison;  that  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  not  only  by  duties,  but  even  by  pro- 
hibitions,  was  earnestly  recommended  to  congress  by  those 
great  men;  that  the  present  tariff  law  was  frequently  at- 
tempted, and  finally  passed,  under  the  administration  of 
the  venerable  Monroe;  and  that  having  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, immediately  upon  the  accession  of  a new-  adminis- 
tration, to  whose  election  this  state  was  opposed,  passed 
resolutions  declaring  that  congress  did  not  possess  the 
powers  before  mentioned,  the  renewed  expression  of 
that  opinion  by  this  assembly,  might  excite,  among  oil? 
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sister  states,  jealousies  and  imputations  unworthy  of  the 
motives,  the  principles  and  the  character  ot  V irginia. 

Resolved  therefore,  That  the  committee  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to 

them.  . . 

[Which  substitute  with  the  resolution,  was  rejected  by 
a large  majority.  ] 

ICPWe  have  but  a few  remarks  to  offer.  We  shall 
give  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Giles’  speeches  in  con- 
gress. That  gentleman,  on  introducing  his  original  re- 
solutions, proposed  to  make  a “Virginia  inquiry.” 
Why  might  not  a Delaware  inquiry,  a Mississippi  in- 
quiry, a Missouri  inquiry,  or  an  Illinois  inquiry  be  as 
well  instituted?  Though  these  states  have  only  one  re- 
presentative eath  in  the  house  of  representatives,  they 
have  equal  power  in  the  senate,  which  is  the  “ conlrouling 
power, n of  this  government  with  mighty  Virginia.  Nay, 
we  should  smile  if  a legislature  of  Oliio,  should  speak  of 
an  Ohio  inquiry,  though  Ohio  has  probably  about  half  as 
many  more  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  Virgi- 
nia. And  as  to  the  special  subject  of  inter nal  inipro ve~ 
ments,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1808,  asked  the -aid 
of  the  general  government  to  cut  a canal  from  Elizabeth 
river  to  Currituck  sound!  And  what  are  these  resolu- 
tions about  which  so  much,  noise  has  been  made?  Mr. 
Dromgoole  introduced  like  ones  last  year:*- they  were 
passed  and  died — Pennsylvania  having  passed  other  re- 
solutions which  laughed  them  to  death;  and  why  they  are 
now  revived  we  cannot  suppose.  And  what  are  sueh  re- 
solutions? They  have  become  so  common,  that  no  one 
cares  for  them.  On  great  occasions,  the  states  ought  to 
act — but  such  perpetual  action,  such  creations  of  a “cm- 
gls” — SUch  calls  of  “wolf,  wolf,  wolf,”  when  there  is  no 
wolf,  renders  persons  indifferent  when  the  wolf  may  real- 
ly come. 

' The  governor  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Kent,  in  the  execu- 
tive message,  sent  to  both  houses  at  the  meeting  of  the 
last  general  assembly,  had  the  following  remarks.  Let 
those  argue  them  down  who  can!  We  adopt  them,  m 
preference  to  any  thing  that  Air.  Giles  or  Mr.  Randolph 
furnished  on  this  subject.  They  are  common  sense  and 
practicable: 

“The  subject  of  the  resolution,  (No.  11),  is  so  very  im- 
portant, and  opens  to  the  imagination  such  sublime  views 
and  prospects  of  the  immense  and  incalculable  benefits, 
to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  a judicious  system,  embracing  all  those  great 
schemes  of  improvement,  which  from  their  magnitude 
most  appropriately  belong  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
general  government,  (leaving  to  the  respective  states  the 
accomplishment  of  such  local  improvements,  as  may  be 
required  by  their  wants,  :a#d  within  the  achievment  of  their 
more  limited  means),  that  we  cherish  the  hope  and  en- 
tertain the  belief,  that  such  a system  will  be  adopted  at 
.no  distant  period. 

“We  are  aware  that  the  authority  oyer  this  subject,  as- 
serted by  the  general  assembly  to  be  constitutionally  vest- 
ed in  congress,  is  denied  aqd  strenuously  contested,  by 
many  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  pow  er  cannot  be  exercised  without  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  With  all  the  respect 
for  this  opinion  that  a personal  acquaintance  with,  and  the 
fullest  confidence  in,  the  ability,  patriotism  and  integrity 
of  some  of  those  who  entertain  it,  is  calculated  to  inspire, 
it  appears  to  us,'  that  the  power  has  been  too  long  exercis- 
ed, and  the  practice  of  the  government  too' uniform  and 
firmly  settled  and  sanctioned , both  by  congress  and  the 
people,  now  to  be  questioned. 

“Government  ought  to  be  administered  upon  fixed 
principles.  The  good  of  the  country  as  well  as  prudence, 
require  that  there  should  be  a period  when  disputed  ques- 
tions, after  repeated  and  thorough  investigation,  should 
be  put  to  rest;  and  we  are  not  without  ample  and  high 
authority  for  this  assertion.  That  the  right  of  the  gene- 
ral government  to  exercise  the  power  mentioned  in  the 
resolutions,  has  been  fully  and  ably  discussed  on  various 
occasions,  in'  congress,  and  decided  in  its  favor  is  unde- 
niable. 

“The  national  government  possesses  the  power  to  tax 
the  people  to  any  extent;  and  shall  it  be  contended,  that, 
■after  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  states,  (for 


every  object  of  taxation  is  within  its  reach,  and  many  with- 
held from  them),  and  that  it  does  not  possess  the  power 
to  apply  any  portion  of  tiiose  resources  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition,  or  the  promotion  of  the  prosnerity 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  internal  improvement?" 

“We  yield  to  no  one,  in  respect  for,  or  attachment  to, 
the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  states,  but  wo  do  not  feel 
the  alarm,  nor  perecive  the  danger  which  is  apprehended 
by  some,  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  states  possess  ample  security 
against  any  violation  of  their  rights,  in  the  direct  res  vi- 
sibility, which  one  branch  of  congress  owe  to  themu  and 
the  local  attachments  and  feelings  of  the  representaavee 
of  the  people  in  the  other  branch. 

“The  great  error  attending  the  investigation  of  the 
powers  bestowed  by  the  constitution  on  the  national  go- 
vernment, and  what  has  given  rise  to  a fastidious  opposi- 
tion to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  some  of  those  powers, 
is,  that  it  has  been  viewed  as  a foreign,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate government.  Were  we  to  look  exclusively  to  tne 
written  constitutions  of  each,  the  conclusion  would  be  a 
just  one,  but  our  whole  system  is  anomalous— history 
furnishing  nothing  analogous  to  it.  The  same  population 
constitutes-  the  national  government  and  the  government 
of  the  respective  states:  Hence  the  improfcabilty  that  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  former,  the  rights 
of  the  latter  should  be  overlooked  or  violated. 

If  the  history  of  our  country,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  present  day,  did  not  con- 
tradict the  supposition  of  the  power  of  any  form  of  the 
general  government,  thus  constituted,  being  exercised  so 
as  to  oppress  the  respective  states,  is  not  the  idea  too  pre- 
posterous, to  suppose  that  the  representatives  from  the 
several  states,  m congress,  should  look  with  indifference 
upon  the  exercise  of  powers,  by  the  general  government, 
under  the  authority  of  that  body,  calculated  to  oppress 
the  people,  of  the  respective  states?  Would  they,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  component  parts  cf  the  na- 
tional government,  attempt  to  violate  their  rights,  or  op- 
press themselves,  as  citizens  of  the  respective 'states? 

“In  the  event  of  a proposition  being  made  in  congress, 
calculated  to  bear  heavily  on  their  constituents,  would 
not  their  feelings  .naturally  revert  to  their  immediate 
friends — their  homes — and  their  firesides? 

“If,  under  the  authority  to  “regulate  commerce,”  INht 
houses  may  be  built;  and  bars  and  other  obstructions  re- 
moved from  the  mouths  and  beds  of  rivers,  and  sea  walls 
erected— if,  in  short,  it  be  admitted,  that  theworks  of  na- 
ture may  be  at  all  changed.,  with  a view  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  operations  of  commerce  or  war — how  can  it 
be  denied,  that,  for  the  same  purposes , roads  may  bo  gra- 
duated and  turnpiked,  or  intervening  mountains  cut 
through  to  connect  water  courses? — as  is  contemplated  in 
that  great  work,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  which 
is  of  so  much  importance  in  a national,  as  well  as  local 
point  of  view,  and  is  at  this  time,  justly  exciting  an  inte- 
rest so  deep  and  extensive;  and  which  is  of  such  a cha- 
racter and  magnitude  as  to  preclude  a hope  of  its  being 
accomplished,  by  the  exertion  of  individual  states. 

“The  board  of  public  works,  created  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, being  charged  with  the  superintendence  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  improvements  to  be  executed  or  patron- 
ized by  the  state,  and  generally,  with  all  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  this  great  subject,  and  with  the  special  duty 
of  reporting  fully  to  you,  during  the  second  week  of  your 
session,  all  their  proceedings.  We  will  not  encroach 
upon  their  province,  by  entering  into  any  detail  upon  this 
interesting  topic,  but  conclude  this  brief  and  general  view 
of  it,  with  an  assurance  tlmt  we  are  duly  impressed  with  its 
transeendant  importance, and  that  we  shall  at  all  times  take 
great  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  you  in' the  promotion, 
of  all  proper  objects  of  improvement,  and  in  carrying 
into  effect,  so  far  as  may  depend  on  us,  every  work  that, 
you  may  authorize  and  provide  for.” 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  and  debates  in  the  house  of 

representatives,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1802,  on  the  re- 
port of  a select  committee  respecting  the  admission  of 

the  northwestern  territory,  as  a state,  into  the  union. 

“Mr.  Griswold  moved  to  strike  out  the  3d  article 
which  provides,  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  western  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  mak- 
ing of  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters,  emptying 


*SeeVol.  XXX,  page  38. 
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ii)to  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterwards 
through  the  state  of  — — 

“Mr.  Giles,  in  opposition,  said,  he  was  sorry  thpre  waB 
any  part  of  the  report  that:  had  a local  aspect — but  this  was 
unavoidable.  Local  considerations  were  often  necessarily 
blended  with  principles  of  general  utility.  He  recollected 
the  passage  of  several  bills  for  the  erection  of  light-houses; 
though  he  did  not  recollect  how  many  of  these  were  rais- 
ed at  the  public  expense  on  the  Connecticut  shore.  Con- 
sidering them  as  useful,  though  they  had  a local  effect, 
he  had  always  voted  for  them.  He  would  also  mention 
certain  circumstances  attending  the  aiding  of  the  fisheries 
to  the  eastward,  to  which  certain  benefits  were  attachr 
ed  that  were  derived  from  the  contributions  of  other 
parts  of  the  union.  Yet  he  had  always  voted  for  them, 
notwithstanding  their  local  application 

“So  far  as  relates  to  Virginia,  the  simple  effect  of  this 
resolution  will  he,  to  form  a road  over  a mountainous  coun- 
try. Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  hipiself  as  little  interested  as 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Yet,  where  measures 
were  devised,  -whose  gfeat  object  -was  the  general  benefit , 
though  they  might  be  attended  with  local  advantages,  lie 
had  no  objection  to  them.  He  believed,  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, the  Federal  City,  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  would  be  most  benefited  by  facilitating  an 
interchange  of  commodities. 

“JMr.  G.  said,  he  considered  the  circumstances  of  con - 
netting  (he  different  parts  of  the  union,  by  'every  tie , as 
-well  of  liberal  policy,  as  of facility  of  communication,  high- 
ly desirable. 

" “He  further  believed,  that  the  devoting  one-tenth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  to  the  laying  out  new  roads, 
would  be,  in  fact,  no  relinquishment  op  fhe  part  of  the  U. 
States,  as  the  lands  would  thereby,  be  greatly  enhanced 
i n value.  If,  however,  p shall  be  thought  that  this  sum 
will  be  better  applied  in  the  opening  roads  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  that. 

“The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Griswold), 
affects  lately  to  have  discovered  a great  deal  of  disguise 
in  the  proceedings  of  fhis  house.  What  disguise?  What 
yore  the  committee  to  do?  This  country  is  placed  in  a 
certain  peculiar  situation.  We  have  waters  running  to 
the  east —they  to  the  west;  and  the  committee  thought  it 
was  desirable  to  connect  these  by  good  roads.  With  the 
committee , state  principles  or  interest  had  no  infuence; 
they  xyertf.  governed  entirely  by  general  principles , and 
the  common  intei'est. 

;-Tlie  gentlemen  has  also  insinuated, that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  holds  lands  that  will  be  benefited  by  these 
rc.ads.  It  may  he  so.  Mr.  G.  had  not  inquired;  but  he 
supposed  he  did  not  hold  all  the  lands.  Congress  may 
lav  ont  these  roads  as  they  please.  He  could  not  foresee 
how  congress  would  lay  them  out,  and  it  is  a million  to 
one,  that  they  will  not  touch  his  lands. 

“The  United  Spates  are  about  making  a new  contract. 
These  propositions  are  made  as  additional  securities  for 
the  national  property.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
having  estimated  the  annual  product  of  these  lands  at 
<k)0,000  dollars,  Mr.  G.  said,  as  chairman  ct  the  commit- 
tee,’he  had  applied  to  him  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sum  could  be  best  secured;  and  he  gave 
his  opinion,  that  this  provision  would  he  most  likely  to 
effect  that  object.  This  is  all  the  mystery  and  disguise 
attending  the  resolution.” 

With  this  we  conclude  our  history  of  Mr.  files’  reso- 
lutions. 

- DEBATE  ON  THE  WOOL  BILE. 

IIorsF.  or  representatives,  Feb.  1,  1827. 
r Tli£  bill  for  the  protection  pf  the  woollen  manufactu- 
rer? having  been  read  a third  time,  and  the  question  be- 
ing on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Sttnoait  rose  in  defence  of  the  bill.  He  supported 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a bill  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. In  his  opinion,  no  state  in  the  union  had  a deep- 
er inter'eqt  in  its  success  than  that  w hich  he  had  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent.  In  supporting  this  measure,  he  re- 
gretted to  fiud  h ini  self  placed  in  opposition  to  two  of  his 
nost  distinguished  colleagues,  (Messrs;  Ingham  and 
Tichunan),  with  he  had  co-operated,  with  great 

pleasure,  in  support  pf  the  tariff  of  1824.  That  bill  was 
not  more  important,  in  Ids  judgment,  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  Fenusvlvauia,  than  the  hill  under  consideration. 


What  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  at 
home,  and  to  prevent  its  importation  from  abroad.  It  ig 
to  create  a home  market  for  our  farmers;  a safe  and  a 
sure  one,  which  no  changes  in  Europe  can  affect  It  is  to 
pneyept  the  importation  of  the  agricultural  produce  af 
foreign  countries,  to  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  our  ovm 
For  what,  he  enquired,  i?  the  importation  of  cloth,  out 
the  importation  ot  agricultural  produce?  Is  not  cloth  the 
product  of  agriculture.  Analyze  it;  resolve  it  into  its 
constituent  elements,  and  what  is  it?  Wool  and  labor „ 
What  produces  the  wool?  Grass  and  grain.  And  what 
supports  labor  but  bread  and  meat?  In  Europe  it  got  no 
more,  and  scarcely  that.  Thus  cloth  is  composed  of  the 
gras§  and  grain  that  feed  the  sheep,  and  the  bread  and 
meat  that  supports  the  laborer  who  converts  the  wool  into 
cloth.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
country,  where  seven-eights  of  the  whole  population  are 
agriculturalists,  thus  to  import  annually  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  vprth  of  grass  and  grain,  and  bread  and 
meat,,  converted  into  cloth,  and  that,  too,  from  the  starv- 
ing and  miserable  countries  of  Europe,  while  our  own  are 
rotting  on  oup  hands?  Sir,  this  is  the  policy  we  are  pur- 
suing, and  its  continuation  is  advocated  by  the  opponents 
of  this  hill.  That  the  importation  of  cloth  is  the  imports- 
$on  of  agricultural  produce,  may  he  regarded  as  a novel 
doctrine;  and  to  assert  that  thousands  of  tons  of grass  and 
corn  are  annually  transported  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
to  the  Atlantic  markets,  would  be  considered  as  no  less 
strange;  but  it  wqs  not  less  true.  It  was  transported,’ 
not  in  its  rude  ami  original  shape,  hut,  like  fhe  cloth,  in  a 
change^  and  modified  condition.  It  was  animated,  con- 
verted into  live  stock,  cattle,  and  horses.  Each  one  of 
these  animals  carried  five  or  six  tons  of  Kay,  and  fifty  or 
one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  for  consumption,  to  the 
markets  of  the  east,  w hich  it  is  the  policy  of  tips  bill  to 
sustain  and  increase.  Hence  he  contended  that  it  was  a 
hill  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  There  was  no  foun- 
dation for  the  objection  urged  by  gentlemen,  that  it  would 
“tax  the  farmer  and  ruin  agriculture.”  This  argument 
had  been  urged  a thousand  times  against  this  policy.  It 
was  urged  against  the  minimum  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
yard,  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  upon  cotton.  This 
-principle  was  then  ably  and  successfully  advocated  by  his 
colleague,  (Mr.  Ingham),  whom  he  was  sorry  to  find,  op- 
posed it  now\ 

What  had  been  the  effect  of  the  minimum  duty  imposed 
upon  cotton?  It  had  afforded  effectual  protection  in  that 
case,  a6  it  would  in  this.  It  had  established  the  manufac- 
tures in  this  eoiintry ; apd  had  this  taxed  the  farmer?  No. 
It  had  the  opposite  effect;  it  furnished  the  country  a bet- 
ter fabric,  for  one  half  the  sum  it  cost  before.  This  would 
not  be  denied.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  had  supplied  a 
home  market  to  the  southern  planters  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  last  year,  worth  six 
or  seven  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  market  was  not  only 
permanent,  but  increasing;  thus  verifying  every  anticipa- 
tion of  its  friends,  and  furnishing  a most  triumphant  refu- 
tation of  every  objection  urged  by  its  enemies.  It  furnish- 
ed facts  and  experience,  in  opposition  to  speculation  and 
theory.  And  w ould  not  sipiuar  effects  result  from  a si- 
milar policy  adopted  in  regard  to  wool?  Why  not?  He 
defied  ingenuity  itself  to  furnish  a distinction.  ’ What  was 
required  to  convert  cotton  into  cloth?  Capital  and  labor. 
And  what  was  required  to  convert  wool  intp  cloth  ? The 
sarne— capital  and  labor.  Then,  if  the  capacity  ©f  the 
country;  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material  is  equal  in 
both  cas^s,  its  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth 
in  both  cases  must  be  equal.  This  could  not  he  contro- 
verted. But  be  contended  that  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  production  of  w ool  was  greater  than  its  capaci- 
ty for  the  production  ’of  cotton.  Cast  your  eyes  abroad 
over  the  union,  he  said,  and  scarcely  a state  is  to  be  found 
w hich  is  not,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wool;  yet  how  few  do  you  find  adapted  to 
the  culture  o£  cotton. 

If  this  yi^w  of  the  subject,  then,  said  Mr.  S.  be  correct* 
it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  protection 
proposed  by  this  bill,  so  far  from  taxing  agriculture,  will 
have  the  same  effeet  produced  in  the  case  of  cotton — to 
diminish  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,'  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a permanent  home  market,  not  ordv 
for  millions  of  wool,  annually,  bvtt  also  for  the  flour 
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other  agricultural  products  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other 
interior  and  western  states.  Even  now,  without  the  be- 
nefit of  tins  bid,  the  New  England  states  imported  last 
year  629,000  barrels'  of  flour  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  agricultural  states,  for  consumption  in  their 
manufacturing  establishments,  while  all  Europe,  from 
whence  we  purchased  and  imported  more  than  60,000,000, 
took  less  than  57,000  barrels  of  our'iioup — not  the  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  consumed  in  New  England. 
"'Then  adopt  this  measure;  let  our  farmers  purchase  their 
cloths  where  they  can  pay  in  their  own  productions,  and 
no  longer  compel  them,  by  your  anti- American  policy, 
to  wear  foreign  wool,  and  support  foreign  labor,  feeding 
on  foreign  bread,  when  our  own  fields  are  lying  waste  for 
want  of  a market  for  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  The  millions 
expended  for  the  purchase  and  importation  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  foreign  countries,  was  worse  than  lost — 
it  was  producing  ruin  to  our  farmers.  He  assimilated  it 
to  the  purchase  of  deleterious  drugs,  which  impaired  the 
health  and  ruined  the  constitution. 

There  was  another  yiew  of  the  subject  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  which  he  begged  leave  to  submit-  The  fact 
seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  unless  protec- 
tion be  promptly  extended  to  our  woollen  factories  they 
must  inevitably  sink.  The  most  undoubted  evidence  is 
upon  our  tables,  of  the  determination  of  some  of  the  most 
extensive  woollen  factories  in  the  union  to  wind  up  their 
business,  having  suffered  a loss  often  per  cent,  oil  their 
capital  during  the  last  year.  The  capital  interested  m 
these  institutions  is  estimated  at  about  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  Refuse  to  pass  this  bill,  and  you*  not  only  de- 
stroy this  immense  capital,  but  you  also  destroy  the 
market  it  supplies  for  millions,  as  your  wool,  flour,  and 
other  agricultural  productions,  and  at  the  same  time, 
force  tins  immense  capital  into  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
compel  the  thousands  of  hands  engaged  in  manufactures 
to  become  producers  instead  of  consumers — rivals  in  agri- 
culture instead  of  customers:  a result  alike  deplorable 
to  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  and  by  which  we 
may  be  again  doomed  to  witness  in  case  of  war,  the  dis- 
graceful and  humiliating  spectacle  of  an  American  minister 
applying  to  congress  to  suspend  the  non-intercourse  to 
enable  us  to  receive  from  our  enemy,  blankets  to  cover 
our  soldiers  and  fulfil  our  treaty  stipulations  with  jhe  In- 
dians. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  that  this  bill  will  create  mo- 
nopolies, and  tax  with  a “monstrous”  and  “odious1”  taxa- 
tion, the  farmer,  “for  the  benefit  of  a few  overgrown  ca- 
pitalists.” This  is  the  old  and  often  refuted  argument, 
mere  assertion  which  all  the  experience  of  this  country 
had  disproved.  The  tendency  of  this  policy  was,  Mr. 
S.  contended,  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  theory:  it  was 
to  destroy  monopolies,  and  to  benefit  the  farmer:  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  woollen  establishments;  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  articles;  increase  com- 
petition; and  of  necessity  diminish  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured fabrics,  while  an  increased  demand  for  the  raw 
material,  and  breadstuff's,  would  as  inevitably  enhance 
their  value.  For  example,  the  woollen  establishment  at 
Steubenville,  - we  are  told,  consumes  annually  $>50,000 
worth  of  thfi  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country;  if,  by  rejecting  this  bill,  you  should  destroy  that 
establishment,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  farmers  l 
It  would  not  only  destroy  this  market,  but  greatly 
increase  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  by  con- 
verting customers  into  rivals;  consumers  into  producers 
of  agricultural  produce.  But  suppose,  sir,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  by  passing  this  bill,  you  erect  three  other  es- 
tablishments at  Steubenville,  or  in  its  vicinity,  of  equaT 
extent — and  Mr.  S.  had  this  morning  received  a letter 
from  a gentleman  in  that  part  off  the  country,  stating  that 
he  had  an  establishment  which  cost  him  $50,000,  ready 
to  go  into  operation  in  case  this  bill  passed— suppose  this 
anu  two  others,  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
ehould  go  into  operation,  would  this  impose  an  odious  (ax 
pn  the  farmer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer? 
Would  this  create  monopolies?  No,  sir,  precisely  the 
reverse;  it  would  diminish  the  quantity,  by  withdrawing 
labor  from  agricultural  production,  while  if  would  in- 
crease the  demand  in  a three-fold  degree,  and  reduce 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  fabrics,  by  an  increased 
production  of  them.  Thus,  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  be  ‘‘’•"••eRsed  by  an  increased  demand;  and 


the  price  of  cloth  would  be  diminished  by  its  increased 
production.  This  was  the  effect  of  this  policy  applied  tq 
cotton;  it  would  have  the  same  effect  if  applied  to  wool. 
He  defied  gentlemen  to  establish  a distinction,  unless 
they  eoujd  reyerse  the  order  of  nature,  and  repeal  the 
laws  ot  cause  and  effect.  And  this,  Mr.  6.  contended, 
was  the'  uiuversal,  ]the  plain,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
policy;  wheresoever  it  had  been  adopted;  and  'such  would 
ne  tile  effects  of  tips  bill.  It  w ill  secure  for  tne  farm- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  a market  for  their  wool  and  flour, 
to  an  extent  equal  to  that  furnished  for  the  cotton  of  the 
south;  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  (Mr.  Ingham  and 
Mr.  Buchanan),  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I lie 
farmers  of  this  country  understand  the  suoject;  they  un- 
derstand them  own  interest;  they  look  at  it  practically; 
they  know  that  the  erection  of  ah  extensive  manufactur- 
ing' establishment  in  their  neighborhood,  for  uie  con- 
sumption of  their  wool  and  other  produce,  is  no  “tax,” 
is  no  injury  to  them.;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a great  and 
positive  benefit;  and  gentlemen  reckoned  without  their 
host,  if  they  expected  to  convince  them  by  stale  theories 
and  metaphysical  refinement. 

Mr.  8.  would  now  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
on  which  lie  feared  he  had  dwelt  too  long.  The  argu- 
ment which  seemed  to  be  most  relied  upon  was  that 
this  measure  would  “destroy  commerce. ” Tins  argu- 
ment Mr.  S.  ponsidered  as  equally  unfounded.  It  was  a 
sound  political  axiom,  that  the  prosperity  of  commerce 
would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  This  maxim  was  universal  m 
its  application  to  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries. 
There  could  be  no  greater  error  m political  economy, 
than  to  suppose  the  policy  which  promoted  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of one  of  the  great  departments  Of  national 
industry,  would  destroy  or  injure  any  of  die  others'.’  The 
interests  of  all  were  so  intimately  and  mseparately  blend- 
ed together,  that  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  a policy 
which  would  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  one 
which  would  not  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
all.  He  asserted  it  as  a general  principle,  sanctioned  by 
all  experience,  that  the  policy  which  gave  successful  ac- 
tivity to  one  great  branch  of  national  industry,  would 
soon  impart  its  beneficial  and  vivifying  influence  "to  all  the 
rest.  It  was  like  the  pebble  cast  upon  the  lake,  which 
spread  its  undulations  to  the  remotest  shores.’  Com- 
merce was  properly  called  the  hand-maid  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures;  her  legitimate  office  was  to  cany  and 
exchange  the  surplus  productions  of  the  world.  If,  by 
your  policy,  you  destroy  your  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures , which  are  inseparably  connected,  you  will  destroy 
the  office  of  commerce — “Othello’s  occupation’s  gone”— . 
and  your  commerce  must  sink  into  a common  grave  with 
your  agriculture  and  manufactures;  they  furnish  the  daily 
bread  it  feeds  upon.  Look  to  the  history  of  all  times 
past,  and  present;  it  furnishes  a strong  and  unbroken 
chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  position.  Look  to 
Great  Britain.  That  country  furbished  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample. Where  will  you  find  so  great  a manufacturing 
nation,  yet  where  so  great  a commercial  countiy  as  thaH 
And  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  she  owes  her 
commercial  prosperity  entirely  to  the  prosperity  of  her 
manufacturing  institutions?  Destroy  her  manufactures 
and  what  becomes  of  her  commerce,  of  her  agriculture 
of  the  nation?  Sir,  it  is  gone — inevitably  gone;  she  can- 
not survive  the  destruction  of  her  manufactures  a single 
day;  this  was  the  vital  spark  which  infused  life  and  ani- 
mation into  her  whole  system;  and  nothing  was  more 
true  than  the  declaration  lately  made  in  her  parliament 
fliiat  a contest  for  manufactures  was  a contest  for  “nation- 
al existence.”  What  was  it,  sir,  that  enabled  this  little 
island  to  maintain  a bloody  contest  of  more  than  tw  enty 
years  with  the  collossal  power  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  to 
triumph  on  the  ever-memorable  fields  of  Waterloo? 
What  enabled  her  during  this  period,  to  subsidize  all  Eu- 
rope, and  support  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men? 
8ir,  it  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  her  flianufaclures: 
by  these  she  wedded  a power,  derived  from  labor-saving 
machinery,  equal  to  two  hundred  millions  of  hands,  and 
thu$  laid  the  world  under  contribution.  How  will  you 
account  for  the  ability  of  that  nation  to  raise  from  her 
people  lor  the  maintenance  off  this  war,  7,038  millions  off 
dollars— 4,653  millions  by  taxes,  and  2,070  millions  by 
loans?  Is  it  not  attributable  entirely  to  to  the  prospe- 
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rous  condition  of  her  numerous  and  immense  manufao  ( One  thing.  Mr.  S.  said,  seemed  to  he  generally  :.a.  nit- 
turin<r  establishments?  Yet  we  are  told  that  manufaetu-  • ted,  that,  unless  the  protecting  arm  of  government  was 
res  are  to  “rain  commerce,  tax  agriculture,  and  destroy  I promptly  extended  to  shield  our  woollen  establishments, 
tile  revenue.55  As  well  might  gentlemen  tell  us  that  I which  involved  a capital  estimated  at  eighty  millions  of 
bread  is  destructive  to  human  life;  or  that  the  genial  sun-  I dollars,  their  fate  was  certain  and  inevitable  destruction, 
shine  rmd  rei;  eshiug  showers  ;we  destructive  to  the  ycge-  I Aiid  this,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  but  a tricing  n otion 
table  kingdom.  But  suppose  for  a moment,  contrary  to  j of  the  public  loss,  when  compared  with  the.  permanent 
all  expenen  r,  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures  injury  which  would  be  experienced  by  all  doe-  oilier  great 
wouid  injure  commerce.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  in-  and  important  interests  oi  the  nation.  But  gentlemen, 
teivsts  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  to  be  sacri-  I professing  to  be  friendly  to  the  object  of  this  bill,  contend 
ficed  at  the  shrine  of  foreign  commerce — an  interest  j that  the  remedy  proposed  by  it  is  inadequate  to  the  end 
more  favored  and  more  protected  than  any  other  in  the  proposed.  If  so,  why  not  propose  a -butter?  x or  bis 
nation ? Are  we  to  be  told  that  we  must  import  grass-  part,  he  believed  that  the  remedy  provided  by  the  bill 
and  grain;  import  wool,  agricultural  produce,  to  keep  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  It  w -us  perfectly  si- 
entnmerce  and  navigation  employed?  With  the  same  milar  in  principle  to  that  which  proved  so  effectual  ibr  the 
proprietv  might  gentlemen  advise  the  Pennsylvania  protection  of  o'ur  cotton  establishments;  it  wo  old  doubt- 
farmer,  whose  grain  is  rotting  in  his  barn,  to  send  liis  less  have  the  same  effect  applied  to  wool.  Ll.>  colleague 
„ V i Canada  tor  a load  ol  wheat,  for  the  sake  of  [ urged  the  often  refuted  argument  dm  tins  bill  would 

' lead  to  “frauds and  smuggling.”  Vv  by  had  it  nut  this 
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irth  of  imported  goods,  such  as  paidJ.be  highest  rate  of 
tics,  groceries,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c,  paying  into  the 


w; 

it  ( ping  his  team  employed! 

Mi-.  S.  said  it  laid  al  so  been  alleged  by  gentlemen  that 
this  measure  woul  d greatly -diminish  the  revenue.  This 
he  denied;  and  expressed  the  opinion  .that  it  would  great- 
ly improve  the  revenue.  What  was  lost  on  cloths,  he 
contended,  wool  1 be  more  than  supplied  by  an  increased 
ii  > e;  ration  of  other  articles.  The  only  plan  to  increase 
rour  v.-nue  is.  e • a wise  and  salutary  system  oi  legisla- 
tion, 1 2 increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  to  increase 
iir  ah::  tv  to  purchase  and  consume  foreign  .productions, 
j -k'  the  people  rich  gnd  prosperous,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  you  will  add  to  the  revenue;  depress  the  na- 
tion-.* 1 industry,  destroy  your  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, am!  your  commerce  and  your  revenue  must  sink 
with  them.’  These  he  considered  as  sound  principles  ot 
political  economy,  which  were  invariable  and  universal  m 
their  application.  By  way  ol  illustration,  Air.  S.  refer- 
rred  to  facts;  At  the  woollen  establishment  at  Steuben- 
ville, it  appeared  tllerc  was  annually  consumed  $30,000 
worth 
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treasury  at  least  $10,000  per  annum.  Abandon  and  de- 
stroy this,  with  the  thousands  of  other  establishments 
which  contributed  in  like  manner  to  the  treasury , and 
-what  becomes  of  your  revenue?  By  this  destructive  po- 
licy you  dry  up  the  great  springs  and  fountains  which  now 
replenish  your  public  coffers;  you  take  away  the  business’ 
and  bread  nf  thousands  of  your  people;  you  destroy  their 
ability  to  contribute  to  your  revenue  by  the  consumption 
of  foreign  goods;  they  can  no  longer  purchase  teas  and 
coffee,  silks  and  crapes,  but  are  compelled  to  seek  a mi- 
serable and  scanty  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  ol  the 
soil,  without  a market  for  the  fruits  ot  their  labor.  It  is 
known  that  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  New  England  had  greatly  increased;  and 
last  year,  when  your  aggregate  imports  were  greatly  di- 
minished, the  imports  of  Boston  w ere  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  they  were  the  year  before— a 
fact  which  showed  most  conclusively,  that,  by  increasing 
ynur  manufactures,  you  not  only  supply  a market  for 
vonr  farmers,  but  you  also  increase  both  your  commerce 
and  \ our  reve  nue,  by  the  increased  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  foreign  commodities. 

It  was  the  great  increase  of  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  that  district  of  country,  that  prevented  the 
commerce  and  importations  ot  Boston  ii-om  experiencing 
a decline  similar  to  that  felt  in  every  portion  ot  the  union.  ! 
But  if  the  manufacture  of  cur  cloths  should  have  the  el- 
fc-<-t  to  diminish  the  revenue,  would  gentlemen  contend 
that  it  would  be  a wise  policy  to  send  millions  of  money 
abroad  to  purchase  and  import  w ool  and  woollen  goods, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  a few-  thousand  dollars  to  our  re- 
venue? This  principle,  if  followed  out,  would  result  in 
establishing  the  general  position,  that,  for  the  sake  ol  re- 
venue, we  should  import  every  thing,  and  produce  noth- 
jng.  How  i "Hl;  would  suchu  syste:  last?  It  w-as  as  ab- 

surd in  theory  as  it  would  be  ruinous  in  practice. 

Gentlemen  dread  an  excise;  and  why  was  an  excise 
more  terrible  than  an  impost?  Were  they  not  alike  a 
tax  upon  consumption?  The  only  difference  w as,  that 
the  impost  was  paid  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, and  the  excise  was  paid  on  the  consumption  of 


feet  in  the  case  of  cottons,  w here  the  duties  were  as  high, 
if  not  higher,  than  those  proposed  by  tins  bill?  It  was  as 
easy  to  smuggle  cotton  as  woollen  goods:  vet  he  never 
heard  any  complaint  on  this  score.  1 he  argument  of 
“irauus  and  smuggling,'”  however,  was  one  of  those  gene- 
ral and  common  place  objections,  which  operate  alike 
agamst  all  duties,  and  all  protection;  for  what  duty  w as 
it  that  might  hot  be  as  readily  evaded  by  frauds  and 
smuggling,  as  the  proposed  duty^on  woolici.s?  This  was 
a standing  argument  against  all  tariffs;  and  Le  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  come  from  his  colleague,  who  had  alw  ays 
been  friendly  to  the  tariff  policy. 

Other  gentlemen  contend  that  the  present  duties  are 
sufficiently  high.  This  is,  however,  an  argument  against 
fact  and  experience;  our  tables  are  loaded  with  the  most 
clear  and  convincing  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Why  they 
w ere  inadequate,  it  was  not  very  material  to  inquire.  If  it 
were,  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  the  payment  of  the  present  duties  are  evaded  by 
those  engaged  in  the  trade,  three  fourths  of  which,  at 
least,  was  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants  and  British 
manufacturers,  who,  by  false  invoices,  by  importing  the 
cloths  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  by  various  other  false 
and  fraudulent  practices,  defrauded  the  revenue,  and 
evaded  the  duties.  But  what  operated  most  against  us — • 
and  it  Avas  a cause  of  a permanent  character— »was  found 
to  result  from  the  changed  condition  of  Europe.  Lately, 
when  all  Europe  was  in  arms,  the  British  supplied  the 
w ants  of  the  world,  all  the  world  were  her  customers, 
and  all  the  world  paid  her  tribute.  Since  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  continental  powers  of  Europe  had  turned 
their  attention  from  arms  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts— 
the  dm  of  industry  prevailed*  where  lately  was  heard  the 
din  of  arms — they  had  every  w here  introduced  labor- 
saving  machinery;  they  had  become  rivals  instead  of  cus- 
tomers; they  had  guarded  themselves  against  British  skill 
and  British  capital,  not  merely  by  protecting  duties,  but 
by  whole  systems  of  prohibitions.  Russia,  in  1823,  had 
enacted  a tariff  recommended  by  count  Nesselrode,  con- 
taininguo  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty  prohibitions! 
France,  Prussia,  and  Germany, Iiad  pursued  a similar  po- 
licy.' These  countries  have  already  acquired  a degree  of 
skill  and  perfection,  in  the  use  of  scientific  power,  that 
enabled  them  not  merely  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but 
to  meet  Great  Britain  in  the  fair  and  open  field  of  com- 
petition, arid  to  supplant  her  in  the  foreign  markets. 
These  evils  w ere  increasing.  Great  Britain  cannot  long 
sustain  the  competition,  for  the  most  obvious  reason;  la- 
borpays  in  France  hut  the  one-third  part  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  it  in  Great  Britain;  and  agriculture  being  less 
burdened,  of  course  the  means  of  subsistence  were  much 
low  er. 

The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  longer  a market  for 
British  fabrics;  her  manufactories  must  go  down  for  want 
of  employment.  Labor,  says'  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  English 
parliament,  is  compelled  to  subsist  “on  a half-pint  of  oat 
meal  per  day.”  And  where  is  England  to  find  employ- 
ment fin-  her  starving  and  tax-ridden  operatives?  where 
is  she  to  find  refuge  from  impending  ruin.  In  n>ar  by 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  Europe  from  the  arts,  and 
again  engaging  them  in  arms.  England  must  have  -war; 
our  <>wn.  Besides,  an  excise  would  have  the  valuable  j ln-r  manufacturers  will  be  driven  to  despei*ation  w ithout 


and  important  effect  of  leading  to  economy  in  public  ex- 
penditures, and  of  checking  all  kinds  of  extravagance. 


They  now  force  their  fabrics  into  our  market  at  a sa- 
crifice, because  they  can  find  a market  no  where  elsej 
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and  thus  our  woollen  institutions  must  be  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed, unless  they  can  labor  as  low  as  the  starving  ope- 
ratives of  England';  or  unless  the  aid  proposed  by  this 
bill  is  speedilv  afforded  tor  their  relief. 

Will  gentlemen  reject  this  bill,  and  withhold  this  relief! 
He  appealed  to  the  magnanimity,  to  the  justice  of  the 
south,  to  sav  whether,  after,  by  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill  to  cotton  by  which  their  planters  had 
secured  a home  market  for  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars 
-uvrth  of  their  cotton  annually,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  manufactured  fabrics  at  one  half  of  what  they  before 
cost  them — whether  they  would  now  withhold  a similar 
protection  from  the  suffering  -wool  and  grain  growers  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  whom  they  professed  so  much  friend- 
ship. who  would  obtain  by  this  bill  a similar  market  tor 
their  products,  which  were  now  excluded  from  Europe? 
It  was  to  this  protection,  to  this  home  market,  home  con- 
sumpt'on  policy  alone,  they  could  look  for  relief.  He  ap- 
pealed to  gentlemen  representing  the  wool-growing,  and 
grain  raising  states;  would  they  vote,  he  asked,  against  this 
bill,  and  w ithhold  this  protection?  Would  they  go  hoinc 
and  tell  their  constituents  that,  when  they  had  no  market  for 
their  produce  abroad,  they  should  have  none  at  home?  That, 
thomdi  their  grain  was  excluded  from  Europe,  still  they 
should  be  compelled  to  wear-  European  wool,  and  sup- 
p ; i’t  European  labor,  feeding  upon  European  bread  ? That 
the  • would  not  protect  our  own  establishments,  our  own 
markets,  in  the  eastern  states,  which  last  year  consumed 
629,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the  other  states,  together 
w ich  wool  aud  other  agricultural  produce,  amounting  to 
at  least  eight  or  ten  millions  per  annum?  Were  gentle- 
men disposed  to  adopt  such  a course?  For  one,  he  was 
not.  and  never  w ould  be. 

No  country,  Mr.  S,  affirmed,  had  ever  flourished  with- 
out manufactures,  and  manufactures  had  never  flourished 
in  any  country  without  protection;  in  few  countries  where 
the  protecting  duties  as  low'  as  ours;  in  most  countries 
they  wem  prohibitory.  By  this  policy  France  had  risen 
like  a Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  a wasting  and  desolating 
v ar  of  thirty  years;  tier  finances  were  now  prosperous 
and  ample,  her  people  industrious  and  happy;  and  every 
branch  ot  her  industry  protected,  aud  successful.  Look 
at  all  powerful  Russia,  surrounding  and  guarding  her  in- 
dustry with  a rampart  of  three  or  four  hundred  prohibi- 
tions. Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  once  powerful 
and  proud,  but  now  poor  and  prostrate  Spain,  who,  by 
neglecting  her  owm  industry,  and  depending  on  foreign  la- 
bor for  the  supply  of  her  wants,  had  become  dependent, 
and  little  better  than  a colony  of  France.  Look  at  mise- 
rable Ireland  and  Portugal,  dependent  on  England.  In 
short,  history  furnishes  no  example  of  a nation  adopting 
ttthe  free  trade”  policy,  neglecting  their  ow  n national  in- 
dustry, and  depending  upon  the  industry  and  skill  of  other 
countries  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  'that  did  not  finally 
become  dependent  and  tributary;  and  shall  we  not  profit 
by  these  examples? 

The  true  policy  of  this  country,  Mr.  S.  said,  was  to 
make  New  England,  instead  of  old  England,  the  great 
theatre  of  our  manufactures.  They  had  the  capital  and 
their  population  had  become  sufficiently  dense  to  justify 
its  employment  in  this  way.  We  shall  thus  create  in 
our  own  country,  an  ample  market  for  the  consumption 
of  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  South,  and  the  wool  and 
flour  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  which  no  longer 
found  a market  abroad.  It  will  make  the  great  sections 
of  our  confederacy  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
It  will  bind  ami  unite  them  together  by  the  strong  ties  of 
interest  and  intercourse,  combining  all  die  elements  ot 
national  prosperity — •agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. These,  with  a good  system  of  int&'nal  commu- 
nications, would  render  our  prosperity  perfect,  and  our 
union  indissoluble.  This  constituted  what  was  properly 
and  emphatic;,  it  v called  the  “American  system  of  policy.  ” 
It  was  a system  he  never  would  abandon,  it  was  a subject 
on  which  he  could  make  no  compromise.  He  would  be  a 
traitor  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  if  he  did.  lie 
woulcfoppose  those  who  were  opposed  to  this  system,  and 
he  would  support  those  who  supported  it.  His  maxim 
was  “ measures  and  not  men,”  a maxim  from  which  he 
trusted  he  should  never  depart.  This  system  was  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected  v.  ith  the  best  interests 
of  die  state  from  which  he  came,  as  he  believed  it  was 
w ith  those  of  the  whole  union.  He  was  firmly  convinced 


that  the  adoption  of  this  system  alone  would  enable 
diis  nation  speedily  to  attain  dial  proud  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  which  our  great  advan- 
tages, natural  and  political,  gave  her  a just  right  to  aspire. 
Regarding  the  bill  under  consideration  as  a part  of  that 
system,  it  should  have,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  his 
cordial  and  unwavering  support.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  die  motion  to  re-commit  w ould  not 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  bill  might  pass  in  its  present 
shape. 

Jlfessrs.  JtfcDuffie,  Ingham,  Camoreleng,  and  others , 
having  spoken  in  reply , and  against  the  bill— 

Mr.  Stewart  again  rose,  and  said  diat  he  had  not  intend- 
ed to  trouble  the  house  again  on  this  subject;  but  lie  felt 
himself  constrained  by  the  remarks  just  made  by  Ins  col- 
league, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Vork,(Mr.  Cambre- 
leng),  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  reply.  He  would  vote 
against  the  motion  of  his  colleague  (Mr.  Buchanan),  to 
recommit  the  bill.  Its  recommitment  at  th.s  late  hour  of 
the  session,  he  contended,  would  be  tantamount  to  its  re- 
jection. He  had  voted  for  the  proposed  duty  on  imported 
spirits,  when  offered  as  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman, 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Wickliffe);  if  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment he  would  vote  for  it  now.  If  this  object,  however, 
w ere  deemed  so  important,  why  had  not  his  colleague  re- 
ferred the  subject  by  resolution,  to  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures, while  the  subject  was  before  them;  or  why 
was  it  uot  offered  by  his  colleague  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
when  the  bill  was  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  for 
amendment.  He  would  suggest  to  his  colleague  whe- 
ther he  might  not  arrive  at  his  object,  if  it  were  at  all 
practicable,  by  having  it  introduced  in  the  senate,  and 
if  it  could  not  be  introduced  there,  of  course,  it  would 
be  stricken  out  if  introduced  here.  He,  however,  dif- 
fered with  his  colleague,  who  had  declared  that  the 
proposed  duty  on  imported  spirits  and  hemp  was  more 
important  than  the  duty  on  wool  and  woollens.  Their 
relative  importance  appeared  from  the  imports  of  1825. 
The  importation  of  wool  and  woollens  that  year,  amount- 
ed to  about  $12,000,000;  while  the  importation  of  spirits 
distilled  from  gram  amounted  to  only  $484,000,  aud 
hemp  to  $431 ,000;  all  other  spirits  amounted  to  $1 ,050,000; 
the  whole  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  importation  of  wool 
and  woollens:  hence,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  saying 
that  his  colleague  had  misapprehended  the  matter,  when 
he  had  supposed  the  provisions  of  this  bill  less  important 
than  the  objects  to  which  he  had  referred;  but  if  the  mo- 
tion prevailed,  Mr.  S.  contended,  that  not  only  the  bill, 
but  also  the  objects  sought  by  the  recommitment,  would 
be  lost.  F or  this  reason  he  would  vote  against  the  recom- 
mitment, the  object  of  which,  if  attainable  at  all,  could  be 
attained  elsewhere.  But  his  colleague  had  taken  occasion 
to  declare  that  the  bill  under  consideration  would  operate 
injuriously  on  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  that  if 
Pennsylvania  was  true  to  herself  she  would  vote  against 
this  bill.  Against  this  opinion  Mr.  S.  earnestly  protest- 
ed— no  state  in  the  union  was  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill  than  Pennsylvania.  It  was  by  sus- 
taining and  increasing  our  home  manufactures  alone,  that 
Pennsylvania  is  to  obtain  a market  for  her  productions, 
now  excluded  from  Europe  by  absolute  prohibitions. 
Great  Britain  from  whom  we  purchase  about  ten  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  wool  and  woollen  goods,  annually, 
takes  in  exchange  from  Pennsylvania,  what?  Nothing  but 
cash.  She  takes  not  $50  worth  of  all  her  agricultural 
productions! ! Yet  we  are  told  if  Pennsylvania  is  time  to 
herself  she  will  oppose  this  bill;  by  so  doing,  in  his  judg- 
ment, she  would  be  false  to  herself,  false  to  her  interest, 
and  false  to  her  uniform  principles  and  policy.  What 
state  in  the  union  had  been  so  uniform,  so  consistent,  so 
steady,  and  unwavering  as  Pennsylvania,  in  maintaining 
the  principles  and  policy  of  this  bill?  None — look  at  her 
votes — look  at  the  tariff  of  1824,  you  will  find  but  one 
solitary-  vote  out  of  26  against  it:  wherefore,  then,  this 
sudden  revolution,  this  sudden  change  on  this  subject;  he 
was  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cambreleng), 
might  make  long  and  ingenious  speeches,  he  might  deal 
in  stale  theories  and  metaphysical  refinements  as  much  as 
he  pleased,  but  the  real  question  could  not  be  disguised. 
All  admit  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a struggle  of  life 
and  degth  between  the  Jlriiish  and  American  manufac- 
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”.t<ts5  not  for  the  foreign  but  for  the  American  market 
Tne  contest,  is  between  New  England  and;  Old  England, 
an-!  the  question  is  which  side  are  we  to  take?  Shall  we 
save  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  our  own  capital,  and 
our  own  markets,  for  our  own  people,  or  sacrifice  them 
ror  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  and  foreigners  who  have 
shut  their  ports  against  us?  The  gentleman  from  NeAv 
York  ■'  Mr.  C. ) has  called  this  a “New  England  bill,  ” and 
from  principles  of  “patriotism,”  he  says  is  opposed  to  it. 
“It  is  immaterial,”  he  says,  to  us  whether  we  get  our 
cloth  from  “Manchester  or  Boston.”  This  may  suit  the 
pa  triotism  of  the  representative  of  a city  where  it  is  said 
ihree-fourths  of  the  whole  woollen  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  British  merchants  and  British  manufacturers;  but  Mr. 
S.  took  his  principles  from  another  school.  For  he  had 
been  told  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  a gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  that  there  are  two  schools 
of  political  economy — one  headed  by  Adam  Smith  and  the 
other  bv  Matthew  Carey — a British  and  an  American 
school,  and  w e are  warned  by  that  gentleman  against  giv- 
ing up  the  sound  doctrines  of  Smith,  for  what  he  is  pleasr 
ed  to  call  the  “ statistical  nonsense  of  Mathew  Carey.” 
how,  sir,  although  the  view's  of  Adarn  Smith  and  other 
British  writers  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the. gentlemen 
from  New'  York  and  South  Carolina,  yet,  said  Mr.  S. 
thev  must  give  me  leave  to  say  that  I wouhl  not  give  one 
page  of  the  “statistical  nbrisense”  of  Mathew  Cat-ey  on 
this  subject,  for'  all  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith,  and  their 
long  and  learned  speeches  into  the  bargain. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  gentleman' from, South  Carolina,  has  volunteer- 
ed a grave  lecture  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue.  He  has  told  us  of  the  taxes 
and  burdens  this  bill  will  impose  on  the  farmers  ofPeriri- 
syivania,  and  their  wives  and  daughters;,  now,  shy  I have 
only  to  say  for  one,  that  when  I want  advice  upon  this  sub- 
ject I will  not  go  to  the  representative' of  the  commercial 
city  of  New'  York  for  it,  to  Adam  Smith,  or  the  British 
chancellor,  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  could  assure  &e, gentle- 
man that  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  their  Avives  and 
daughters  understand  their  own  concerns  quite  as  well  as 
he  could  telf  them.  Sir,  let  the  gentleman  go  with  me 
into  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  amid 
tie  ruins  of  our  once  flourishing  manufactories.  Let  him 
jigk  the  farmers  what  would  be  the  effect  of  restoring  these 
establishments.  Sir,  they  w'ill  inform  him  that  instead 
of  taxing  them  it  will  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
their  farms,  that  it  will  revive  and  reanimate  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  enable  their  wives  and  daughters  again  to 
purchase  and  consume  foreign  goods,  and  thus  enrich  the 

iiubfic  treasury.  From  letters  just  received  by  Mr.  S. 
le  was  informed  that  several  extensive  W oollen  establish- 
ments in  the  west,  if  the  protection  afforded  by  this  bill 
were  granted,  w-ouhl  again  be  put  in  operation  and  again 
diffuse  their  benefits  and  blessings  on  the , surrounding 
country.  The  consumption  of  foreign  goods  and  groce- 
ries, paying  the  highest  rates  of  duties,  at  all  these  manu- 
facturing establishments  was  immense,  and  would' more 
than  supply  all  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  non-iniportation 
of  woollens.  Hence  he  contended  that  the  universal  as- 
mmption  that  this  measure  would  impair  the  revenue  was 
founded  in  error.  Experience  showed  that  the  importa- 
tions, arid  of  course  the  revenue  paid,  last  year,  by  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  east  was  greatly  increased, 
while  the  revenue  and  importations  of  other  parts  of  the 
union  had  been  greatly  diminished.  The  arguments  that 
this  bill  will  destroy  the  revenue,  destroy  commerce,  and 
tax  the  farmer,  are  all  alike;  they  are  against  all  experi- 
ence. The  policy  which  will  enrich  the  countiy  will  en- 
rich your  treasury  by  enablirig  the  people  to  purchase 
and  consume  foreign  goods.  By  promoting  the  prospe- 
rity of  one  great  branch  of  national  industry  you' promote 
all  the  rest. 

Sir,  the  plain  question  is,  shall  we  abandon  our  manu- 
factures, and  our  agriculture,  and  import  agricultural  pro- 
ductions-— wool' and  woollens  from  Great  Britain,  whose 
policy  now  compels  her  people  to  starve  before  they  dare 
consume  a mouthful  of  American  bread,  or  American 
meat,  though  it  were  offered  to  them  for  nothing?  It  is 
made  by  their  laws  a penal  offerice  to  do  so.  Sir,  this  is 
the  question,  and  gentlemen  cannot  escape  from  it'.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDuffie),  adroit- 
ly attempts  to  evade  the  arguments  which  he  cannot  meet 


by  saying  that  they  put  him  in  mind  of  “the  house  that 
Jack  built.”  This  is  a reply  unworthy  of  that  gentleman.  It 
is  a reply  that  any  body  could  make  to  anv  argument.  It 
was  his,  Mr.  S’s,  object,  and  the  object  of  this  bill,  to 
sustain  the  hhuses  the  nati  ri  had  built,  which  were 
about  to  fall  by  foreign  fraud,  if  not  by  force,  and  which 
it  was  our  duty  as  American  statesmen’  to  defend  and  un- 
hold. . 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  must  buy  from  Great  Brh* 
tain  that  she  may  buy  from  us.  How  is  this  matter? 
Great  Britain  buy  from  us!  what  does  she  buy  from  the 
middle  aud  northern  states?  Sir  nothing.  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  we  bought  in  1 825,  upwards  of  42  millions  of 
merchandise — $10, 682^000  of  it  wool  and  woollens,  took 
in  exchange  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  an  amount  less  than 
$300)  and  yet  we  are  told  by  American  statesmen,  gentle- 
men, respecting  these  agricultural  states,  that  we  must 
purchase  wool  (and  why  not  flour  too)  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  induce  her  to  purchase  from  us!  I repeat  it,  and  I 
defy  contradiction,  for  it  is  proved  by  our  records,  that  ha 
1825  the  whole  exportations  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  from  this  country  to  feed  and  support  their  manu= 

! taefurers  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred  dollars!!  Sir, 
only  $151!*  Of  flour,  rye,  coi*n,  wheat,  oats,  pulse— and 
; every  other  species  of  grain,  $88!  Of  all  kinds. of  animal’ 
food — beef  pork,  bacon,  &c. — $34!  And  of  all  kinds  of 
drink — whiskey,  £m,  bleer,  cider,  &c,— $29!  With  these' 
facts  staring  him  iri  the  face,  the  British  minister  himself 
would  blush  to  ask  the  grain  grow  ing  states  of  the  union 
to  “buy  from  them  that  they  might  buy  from  us.”  Sir,  I 
, would  .say  fo  him  as  I now  say  to  die  gentleman  from 
! New.  York,  the  duties  proposed  by  thib  bill  oh  British 
| woof  and  w oollens,  are  too  low.  When  Great  Britain 
resorts  to  prohibition  I will  countervail  her  policy  by  a. 
like  resort  to  prohibition.  If  she  prohibits  our  flour  and 
provisions,  I will  prohibit  her  Woo!  and  woollens.  We 
can  live  as  independently  of  her  as  she  can  of  us.  If  she: 
will  take  but  $151  worth  .of  our  firead  and  meat  to  feed 
her  manufacturers,  I , will  take  but  $151  worth  of  her 
wool  arid  Woollens.  I will  go  to  New, England  or  Steu- 
benville and  buy  from  those  who  will  buy  from  me  and 
who  will  gladly  give  us  cloth  in  exchange  for  our  provi- 
sions and  wool.  That  the  cotton  growing  states  of  the 
south  should  advocate  the  consumption  of  British  goods 
is  riot  surprising  when 1 we  advert  fo  the  fact  that  in  the 
; same  yearj  1825,  Great.  Britain  bought  more  than 
$3,000,000.  worth  of  southern  Cotton,  and  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  their  tobacco  and  rice,  and  this  single  fact 
explains  tile  whole  secret  of  their  hostility  to  this  bill. 
The  farmers  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  must 
wear  English  w^ool,  because  England  consumes  southern 
cotton ! The  elamour  about  destroying  the  revenue,  ruin- 
ing commerce,  and  taxing  the  farmer,  was  all  well  enough' 
to  fill  up  a speech.  But  the  gentleman  from  New- York 
(Mr.  Cambreling)  deceived  himself  if  he  supposed  the 
; farmers  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  be  carried  away  by  such 
arguments.  They  were  an  intelligent  class  of  men  who 
viewed  the  subject  practically,  and  who  could  not  be  de- 
ceived in  relation  to  it.  Sir,  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New-Yorlc  know  that  it  is  better  for  them,  and  bet- 
ter for  the  nation  to  save  the  ten  millions  a year  which 
is  now  sent  abroad  for  woollens  and  to  get  them  e-t  our 
own  manufacturing  establishments  by  an  exchange  of 

*A  gentleman  in  .Pennsylvania  has  written  us  a letter" 
finding  fault  with  this  statement,  and  of  the  uses  that  av© 
ourselVes  have  made  of  it— He  says  that  flour  to  the 
amount  of  $108,142,  arid  Indian  corn  to  the  A'alue  of  $364, 
were  exported  to  England  in  182a.  We  caiinot  refer  to 
the  document  just,  noAv,  or  give  up  the  room  to  the 
.subject  which  it  deserves  if  further  entered  into,  but 
avc  shall  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  to  allow' 
our  correspondent  all  the  advantage  which  his  sug- ' 
gestkms  will  afford.  Instead  of  151  dollars,  as  the 
products  of  our  farmers  exported  to  England,  the 
amount,  it  seems, is"  $105,657,  in  return  for  the  many  mil-' 
lions  of  her  manufactures  Avliich  they  consume!  The  dif- 
ference, however,  perhaps, Jis  in  the  terms  used.'  Wasthef 
■ ■ !~ur  “exported”  to  England  used  to  “feed  and  support” 
•the  English  people?  It  avus  allowed  to  be  imported  only 
“on  bond” for  exportation — the  iforiiesiic  consumption  See- 
ing prohibited. 
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equivalents,  by  exchanging 


wool  and  flour  for  cloth. 


They  know,  Sir,  that  lastj^ar  N.  England  imported  and 
J 5 m f ,#-2  .'"inn  nnn  wnwf  h rlr  fkn  flmiw  r\C 


consumed  upwards  of  *3,000,000  worth  Of  the  flour  of 

Pennsylvania  and  the-^er  gram  growntg  states  with  an 

equal  amount  o.  otK>"  provisions,  while  Old  England  took 
not  a mouthful  tr^ed  her  half  starved  operatives.  They 
know  sir  thaf^e  object  of  this  bill  is  to  create  and  sus- 
tain a’ home  market  for  the  consumption  of  our  own  agri- 
cultural n>jduce  which  no  longer  finds  a market  abroad. 
They  k<^w  ^iat  ^ fads  diese  manufactures  and 

this  market,  with  the  millions  of  capital  invested  in  them, 
are^one — .are  lost  to  the  nation,  and  thr.t  the  British,  hav- 
ing thus  triumphed  over  the  American  manufacturers, 
will  demand  whatever  prices  they  please  for  their  goods, 
Sylen  the  competition  is  crushed  and  put  down.  And, 
fir,  will  the  representatives  of  these  farmers  of  these  wool 
and  grain  growing  states,  promote  this  result  by  refusing 
this  protection?  lie  hoped  not — fer  one,  he  would  hot; 
Other  gentlemen  might  entertain  different  views,  brut 
With  his  convictions  he  would  feel  himself  a traitor  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituents  if  he  voted  to  em- 
barrass or  defeat  this  measure — a measure  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  important  to  the  agiiciilturaJ  interest  of 
Pennsylvania  than  any  provision  that  ever  had  been,  or 
ever  could  be  introduced  into  attiy  tariff.  It  would  create 
for  Pennsylvania  a permanent  market  for  her  wool  and 
provisions,  similar  to  that  furnished  to  the  cotton  of  the 
south  by  the  protection  extended  in  1816,  to  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  amounting  to  about  7 millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum.  But  the  gentleman  from  New- York 
has  said  that  the  importation  of  manufactured  cotton  was 
greater  since  1816  than  for  a number  of  years'  before. 
This  might  be  true,  and  still  it  proved  nothing,  for  oUr 
importations  were,  we  all  know,  for  a long  time  prior  to 
£h at  period  interrupted  by  non-intercourse,  embargo  and 


[Mr.  Cambreleng  explained  by  saying  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  that  period]— Mr.  S.  continued.  It  mat- 
tered not,  he  said:  tke  material  fact  was  not  denied  by 
the  gentleman,  that  we  how  not  only  supply  our  own 
market  with  better  coarse  cottons,  at  half  their  former 
price,  but  actually  export  large  quantities  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, where  we  meet  the  British  manufacturer  on  equal 
berms,  and  compete  with  him  successfully.  And  so  it 
would  be  with  reference  to  woollens,  if  adequate  protec- 
tion were  afforded  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He  defi- 
ed gentlemen  to  show  why  the  same  policy  which  enables 
tib  to  supply  ourselves  and  export  cottons,  would  not 
have  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  woollens.  When 
the  duties  of  1816  were  imposed  for  the  protection  of 
cotton  manufactures,’  precisely  the  same  arguments  were 
Urged  from  all  quarters  against  that  measure,  that  we  now 
hear  reiterated  against  this.  Gentlemen  from  the  south 
told  us  then,  as  they  tell  us  now,  that  the  duties  were  pro- 
hibitory, that  they  would  destroy  the  revenue,  destroy 
commerce,  tax  the  whole  community,  establish  monopo- 
lies, &cc.  But  experience  has  proved  in  that  caffe*  as  it 
would  in  this,  that  these  objections  were  unfounded. 
The  effects  were  precisely  the  opposite  of  those  anticipat- 
ed—it  increased  commerce,  reduced  the  price  of  cottons 
one  half,  and  furnished  the  planters  of  the  south  an  an- 
nual home  market  for  54  millions  of  pounds  of  their  cot- 
ton. These  were  facts,  and  facts  which  could  not  be  contro- 
verted or  denied. 

If  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  opposed  to  this  bill 
were  well  founded  it  must  be  a ruinous  measure  indeed 
—several  gentlemen  had  laboured  to’  demonstrate  that  it 
would  ruin  the  manufacturers  which  it  professed  to  re- 
lieve, by  administering  a dangerous  and  excessive  stimu- 
lus to  the  branch  of  industry’,  that  capital  would  be  every 
where  attracted  to  it,  that  the  business  would  be  over 
done,  the  market  glutted  with  woollen  goods;  that  prices 
would  consequently  fall  below  what  they  now  Were,  and 
thus  the  manufacturer  would  himself  be  ruined  by  this 
measure — while  other  gentlemen,  on  the  same  side,  con- 
tend that  it  will  ruin  the  farmers',  and  tax  enormously  the 
whole  community  by  increasing  the  price  of  the  wobllen 
fabrics,  that  it  will  create  odious  monopolies,  &c.  all  for 
the  benefit  of  a few  wealthy  manufacturers!  One  gentle- 
man ( Mr.  Archer),  with  great  ingenuity  had  supported  in 
a long  and  elaborate  argument  both  of  those  positions,  and 
had  succeeded  in  proving,  no  doubt  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  this  bill  would  ruin  the  manufactures  by  diminishing 


the  price,  and  ruin  the  oonsumers  by  increasing  the 
price.  Mr.  S.  would  not  attempt  to  answer  arguments 
so  opposite.  They  answered  each  other  and  were  thus 
neutralized  and  refuted. 

As  to  the  argument  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Ingham),  that 
smuggling  would  be  promoted— it  was  an  argument 
against  all  tariffs.  The  existing  revenue  duties  on  teas, 
coffee.  See.  were  much  higher  than  the  proposed  duties  on 
wool  and  woollens,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint  or  objection 
to  them  on  accouiit  of  Smuggling,  though  every  body 
would  admit  that  it  was  rriuch  easier  to  smuggle  tea  and 
coffee  than  it  would  be  to  smuggles  wool  and  woollen 
goods.  The  facilities  for  smuggling  woollens,  it  is  said, 
are  great  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
duf  maritime  frontier,  and  were  not,  he  would  ask,  the 
Same  facilities  afforded  for  smuggling  every  other  species 
of  goods?  But  he  denied  that  these  facilities  were  ag 
great  here  ais  those  existing  in  other  nations  separated 
from  each  other,  not  by  oceans,  but  by  rivers  and  such 
dthef  boundaries  as  separated  the  states  of  this  union:  yet 
even  with  these  great  facilities  for  smuggling,  we  see  these 
nations  protecting  themselves  agftirfst  each  other,  not  by 
high  duties  merely,  but  by  absolute  prohibitions, — prohi- 
bitions were  common  m the  tariffs  of  France,  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  every  country  were  manu- 
facturers had  ever  flourished.  Some  of  these  tariffs  con- 
tained more  than  300  prohibitions. 

Before  he  concluded  Mr.  S.  begged  leave  to  say  a 
word  in  reply  to  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Buchanan),  whb 

2 tended  that  the  commencement  of  the  duties  on  wool 
on  woollen  goods  should  be  simultaneous,  and  this 
wa's  one  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  recommitment. 
In  this  also  he  differed  in  opinion  with  his  colleague. 
The  only  way  to  create  a market  for  our  own  wool  waff 
to  sustain  and  increase  our  woollen  manufactures  by  afJ 
fording  them  adequate  protection  and  encouragement, 
To  stop  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  at  once, 
would  leave  them'  without  an  adequate  supply;  when  our 
flocks  were  sufficiently  increased,  when-  the  necessary 
capital  has'  been  invested,  and5  when  onr  establishments 
have  got  into  fair  and  successful  operation,  then  the  duty 
wifi,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  fall  down  upoa 
the  foreign  wool  and  exclude  it,  when  the  country  has 
acquired  a capacity  to  furnish  it  to  the  extent  required. 
He  therefore  thought  the  postponement  of  the  increased 
duty  on  wool  for  a year  or  two  was  a wise  and  necessary 
provision— when  he  expressed  thisopinion,  however,  he 
was  far  from  concurring  in  the  opinion-  expressed  by  his 
colleague,  (Mr.  Ingham),  that  the  whole  United  States 
did  not  furnish  at  present  a supply  of  fine  wool  sufficient 
to  make  a suit  of  clothes  for  each  member  in  this  house; 
on-  the' contrary  he  knew  of  two  fiocks,  -west  of  the  Ohio \ 
which  alone  furnished  wool  of  the  finest  quality,  fine 
enough  for  any  member,  sufficient,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  each five  full  suits  of  clothes  annually! 

Mri  S.  said  he  would  notice  one  other  remark  of  the 
gentleman  from  S.  C.  (Mr.  McDuffie),  and  he  had  done. 
The  hon.  gentleman  from  S.  C.  has  said  that  the  course 
I am  pursuing  in  supporting  this  meaSnre,  (in  his  opi- 
nion, so  injurious  to  the  revenue),  was  a course  calculat- 
ed to  destroy  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my  “hobby,”  in- 
ternal improvement— sir,  the  tariff  policy  is  not  less  a 
hobby  of  mine  thaninteniaiimprovements—these  are  hob- 
bies that  run  together,  they  pull  the  same  way — they  are 
united,  inseparably  united.  They  constituted,  together, 
the  grand  “American  system”  and  they  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  tariff  was  to  furnish' a market  by  es- 
tablishing manufactures  at  home,*  to  consume  the  raw 
materials  and  bread  stuffs  of  the  middle  and'  western 
states,  which  he  had  already  shewed  were  absolutely  ex- 
eluded  from' Europe  by  prohibitory  laws,  and  the  system 
of  internal  improvement  was  to  facilitate  by  good:  roads 
and  canals  the  intercoure  resulting  from  this  state  of 
things— -to  facilitate  the  exchange  of*  the  productions  of 
the  agricultural  states  for  the  productions  of  the  manu- 
facturing states,  thus  binding  the  union  together  by  the 
strong  ties  of  interest,  of  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  de- 
pendence. The  south,  Mr.  S',  said,  would  ultimately 
have  to  unite  in  this  great  system,  when  the  cottons  of 
Egypt,  the  Indies,  and  South  America  shall  ha  vp  driven 
them  too  from  the  European  market;  a period  rapidly 
approaching,  for  gentlemen  say  they  are  now  compelled 
to  sell  at  a loss;  they  t<vo  will  then  be  advocates  of  this 
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policy.  Sir,  it  is  this  system  of  national  improvement  and 
national  protection  which  is  to  elevate  this  country  to  the 
high  and  exalted  rank  she  is  do:-  nedto  hold  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  .t  is  ident  fitu  with  the  future  pros- 
perity and  glory  ot  the  republic  Sir,  it  is  -v;th  these 
convictions,  convictions  firm  and  immoveable,  that  I sup- 
p it  this  measure,  and  shall- support  every  similar 
measure,  so  long  as  T hold  a seat  upon  this  floor.  But 
the  gentleman  from  South  C-arolma,  (Mr.  McDuffie), 
v mild  pardon  him  if  he,  in  turn,  should  say  to  him  he, 
r If.  Met).),  also  had  his  hobby  and  that  in  his,  (Mr. 
S' judgment  the  course,  which  the  gentleman  was 
purging  was  calculated  to  dest'.w  his  hobby  also. 

I (said  Mr.  S.),  have  rode-  witli . the  gentleman  from 
S.  I.  on  Ins  hobby;  but  if  the  gentleman  would  compel- 
’ him  to  go  against  tariffs  , and  internal . improvements, 
au.m.staii  th- .-  great  principles  which  Mr.  S.  .could 
n e ver  abandon  he  should  be  constrained,  however  reluc- 
t > to  leave  r it  he  thought  the  gentleman  would 
f;  if  he  made  th  effort  to  give,  it  this  direction.  They, 
py-  hcTh  a-  : hi.  i ).  hr  J acted  together  on  this  sub- 
j,  ,.g  ( -A  . uv. derate  ;.d  ns  referring  to  the  presiden- 

tiul  question),  n 1S2:  an  under  like  circumstances  they- 
wo,ud  ac:  tn  . .her  in  ISM.  Mr  h,  tv*  r:  J always  hold 
fcjrnse  - cm  this  subject 

the  a ; :w>:  ~r  arm  ff.  of  these  whom,  he  had  the 
]v  r;  - r • ' rr.  . . : h he  r.  :v ;r  would,  knowhtg- 

1-  . .-  - thia  or  h •:  f object.  His  maxim 

v res  el  v.v:  m*  n-Mir  $k : uld  always  sup- 

:v-  thought  e/::;  he  cared  -not  where 
V vie::  they  t-  ere  supported,  ,.or  by 

T’es  -.ve  we  he  had  prescribed 

: - . . ' course,  and  he  would 

- .r  it  or.  -...I  . ‘ :V.  ; r ! fearlessly. 
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JWayor’s  office,  .1/arcA  15rh,  Ir.  c,h  [ 

M’aiTAM  Patterson  ksq.. 

D \ir  ■?/,' — undersigned  take  great  pi*;.  ■ r in: 
communicating  to  you,  t'nat  on  tlie first  instant  u w;.-  re- 


solved by  the  mayor  and  city  council,  that  the  mavor 
and  presidents  ot  the  first  an*  second  branches  of  the 
council,  be  requested  to  tender  tc  you  the  thanks  of  the 
citizens  ot  Baltimore,  through,  this  'orporation  for  your 
generous  and  liberal  gift  of  two  sqiores  of  * ound  olt 
Hampstead  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  a pup^ 
further,  authorizing  and  requesting  the  prc-jden1;s  0f 
branches  of  the  council  to  have  prepared  a r}eed  for  t^e 
same,  to  be  executed  by  you.  Authority  is  at-0  o-iven  to 
us  to  have  the  two  squares  of  ground  surveyed,  blinded 
enclosed,  improved,  and  in  all  prospects  made  sdtable 
for  a public  w alk,  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the 
i~al  donor  thereof. 

The  undersigned  feel  great  gratification  in  being  the 
organ  of  communicating  to  you  herewith,  the  thanks  cf 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore — and  they  are  assured  that 
your  uniform  liberality,  and  more  particularly  that  upon 
the  present  occasion,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  your  fellow  citizens. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  considerations 
of  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servants; 

Jacob  Svr.vii,  mayor. 

Sonovrorv  Ettixg, 

President  of  the  first  branch  city  council. 

Phiiip  Moore, 

President  of  the  second  branch  eity  council, 

Baltimore , lfkA  .March,  1827. 

Bear  sirs — I have  to  ow  n the  receipts  of  your  mueli 

teemed  favor  of  yesterday’s,  date,  relating  to  the  tw  o 
squares  of  ground  on  Hampstead  Hill,  w liich  I proposed 
giving  to  the  corporation  by  my  letter  of  24th  January 
last,  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  a publie 
w alk;  and  I am  particularly  obliged  for  the  kind  senti- 
ments you  are  pleased  to  express  in-  your  letter,  although 
greatly  too  flattering  for  the  merits  of  the  object. 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  here  to  observe  that 
in  (tie  arrangement  of  my  landed  property  some  time 
since,  I made  a reservation  of  the  two  squares  of  ground 
already  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  now  intended;  but 
considering  that  the  time  w as  uncertain  when  the  corpo- 
ration might  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile  it  anight  be  improved  and  be  of  some 
use  to  the  citizens,  I came  t,o  the  determination  offering 
it  at  once,  and  it  accepted,  that  I w ould  convey  and  make 
over  my  right  to  the  corporation  without  further  delay 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration,  and 
respect,  dear  sirs,  your  obedient  servant. 

W11.  Patterson-, 

Jacob  Small , esq. 

Mayor  of  the  eity  of  Baltimore. 

Solomon  Biting,  esq. 

President  of  the  first  branch  city  council. 

Philip  JMoove,  esq. 

President  of  the  second  branch  city  council. 

Boston.  The  appropriation  bills  for  the  present  year 
amount  to  $327,100 — some- of  the  principal  items  were 
these — various  for  schools  §56,500,  paving  and  repair  of 
streets  15,000,  salaries  of  eity  and  county  officers  28,000, 
watching  and  lighting  the  city  21,000,  fire  department 

7.000,  overseers  of  the  poor  11.000,  house  of  industry 

10.000,  juvenile  offenders  5000,  payment  of  interest 

51.500,  reduction  of  principal  15,000,  on  account  of  streets 
w idened  15.000,  county  of  Suffolk,  (all  except  salaries), 

31.500,  reserved  fund,  12,000,  kc. 

South  Carolina.  A noble  bridge  has  been  built 
ever  the  Congarec,  at  Colombia,  where  the  river  is  1-rOO 
wide  am!  the  water  rises  32  feet  above  its  low- 
> t i.  vel.  The;  shew  the  greatness  of  the  work.  The 
abutments  and  piers  : re  of  grani-v,  the  superstructure 
d,  ; r.fed  and  weather  boarded.  The  whole  cost 
wii;  about  $80,000.  It  was  built  by  William  Briggs. 

What  a v / nu  of  water  must  descend  the  Congaree 
- i n.  . Cthrmbia.  1-iUO  feet  wide,  it  has  been  swelled 
uu  tv  V.  :bet  ,.'*i  the  ordinary  level! 
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W hatever  may  be  said  or  asserted  to  the  contrary,  to 
injure  the  cireufction  of  the  Register,  the  plan  on 
which  it  has  been  published  shall  not  be  changed.  Things 
shall  be  discussed  as  heretofore,  but  persons  respected. 
The  clamor  raised  in  1824,  because  of  our  opposition  to 
the  caucus,  may  be  repeated,  and  the  persecution  suffered 
because  of  our  support  to  the  “American  system,”  again 
have  operation.  But  we  shall  go  on  steadily,  not  being 
of  those  who  are  to  be  frightened  or  driven  from  our  pur- 
poses. On  several  occasions,  the  people  have  sustained 
us;  they  will  do  it  again.  Our  principles  cannot  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  temper  and  moderation  with  which  we 
have  desired  to  conduct  this  work,  shall  be  preserved. — 
We  owe  no  allegiance  to  party.  Why  a late  set  has  been 
made  at  us,  we  cannot  exactly  understand,  unless  by  at- 
tributing motives  that  we  would  not  entertain  an  idea  of, 
if  possible  to  avoid  it.  We  have  not  taken  any  nera  ground 
— we  have  not  changed  our  plan.  It  is  gratifying  how- 
ever to  add,  that  the  circulation  of  this  paper  is  pretty  ra- 
pidly extending,  and  that  the  establishment,  generally, 
never  was  in  a better  condition  than  it  is  now.  With  these 
remarks,  we  commit  the  matter  to  the  friends  of  the  doc- 
trines which  we  promulgate.] 

letter  from  a friend,  in  a distant  part  of  our 
country,  directing  the  discontinuance  of  the  Register  to  a 
certain person,  sc  vs — “When  subscribers  are  indulged  two 
or  three  years  and  then  zealously  called  on — they  discon- 
tinue. S*ich  is  the  fate  of  publishers.  ” 

f gty"pWc  have  selected  several  short  speeches  to 
conclude  our  notice  of  the  debate  on  the  wool  bill,  as 
better  shewing,  perhaps,  than  any  others,  the  ground  tak- 
en by  certain  gentlemen  from  Perms;.  1 Vania,  for  or  against 

the  bill. 

There  are  several  other  speeches  that  rtc  would  insert, 
ifwe  could  spare  the  room — especially  those  of  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Davis  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  of  Messrs. 
Archerr  and  Ingham  in  opposition  to-  it. 

warm  party  times,  few  persons  are  suffered  to 
pursue  their  own  opinions  and  follow  their*  ow  n principles, 
without  being  more  or  less  jostled  by  others.  Manly  dis- 
cussions are  always  useful — but  a resort  to  violence  is  evi- 
dence of  the  badness  of  one’s  cause. 

By  the  6traight-forward  course  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  maintain,  we  sometimes  cross  the  setpevtins 
tracks  of  others  who,  at  different  periods,  have  peaceably 
jogged  along  with  us,  side  by  side.  This  is  not  our  fault. 
Two  parallel  lines  will  never  come  into  collision.  What 
was  right  in  1824,  against  cauousses  and  in  favor  of  domes- 
tic industry  and  internal  improvement,  is  right  against  or 
lbr the  same  tilings  now.  We  cannot  stop  or  change  our 
course,  because  it  suits  politicians  to  alter  their’s.  They  arc 
a parcel  of  persons  for  whom  we  never  have  entertained  or 
professed  much  respect;  and  are  often  amused  with  their 
bargains  for  the  transfer  and  delivery  of  states  as  agreed 
Vot.  XXXU *No.  12, 


upon  amongphcmselves,  even  to  the  giving-up  of  princi- 
ples supposed  most  dear  to  the  people  of  those  states. 
Sometimes,  as  it  Mias  in  New  York,  the  people  were  de«- 
nied  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  presidential  election  for 
the  “ preservation  of  the  republican  party” — which  was 
like  cuttirig-off a man’s  head  to  save  his  life ! — and  now  it 
seems  as  if  Pennsylvania  was  expected  to  yield  her  favor- 
ite doctrines  to  Virginia,  for  some  such  like  pretended 
purpose,  or,  at  least,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  them-. 
Hence  the  serpentine  tracks  above  spoken  of,  which  poli- 
ticians would  have  us  to  follow.  We  cannot.  We  be- 
lieve the  policy  that  we  have  so  zealously,  though  hum- 
bly, advocated  so  many  years,  is  the  true  policy  ef  our 
country,  and  beneficial  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  not  proceed  into  personal  electioneer* 
ing,  or  give  ourselves  up  to  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men — but  measures  shall  not  be  disregard- 
ed. It  has  long  been  an  accepted  truth  in  our  minds,  that 
the  constructions  of  the  “Virginia  school”  are  not  either 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  natural  rights  of  the  people  to  pursue  their 
own  happiness.  They  would  render  the  general  govern- 
ment incapable  of  preserving  itself,  and  so  make  the  weak 
states  the  prey  of  the  large  ones.  They  would  retard 
the  increase  of  population,  progress  of  prosperity  and  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  The  effect  of  her  policy  upon  her- 
self is  conclusive  on  these  points,  when  we  compare  her 
advance  in  either  with  that  of  the  United  States  generally. 
Her  policy  is  a better  “check  to  population”  than  any 
which  Malthas  suggested.  Let  her  pursue  it,  if  she 
prefers  it,  and  excel  in  the  work  of  making  a weak  state 
out  of  a great  one; — but  she  may  not  force  it  on  others 
who  desire  to  make  great  states  from  small  ones.  How 
far  suceess  will  attend  the  projects  of  her  politicians, 
through  the  “combinations”  at  Washington,-  spoken  of  by 
gen.  Floyd,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  were  against  the  cau- 
cus of  1824,  and  are  against  the  “combination”  oi  1827.* 
The  first  put  forth  no  reason  for  its  conduct,  and  the  last 
has  not  avowed  the  principles  on  which  it  designs  to  act. 
It  is  a “job  in  the  dark.” 

In  the  progress  of  our  business  and  steady  pursuit  of 
measures  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  the  same  that, 
we  advocated  many  years  ago  and  which  we  cannot  ceare 
to  maintain,  we  have  latterly  been  rudely  assailed,  and 
I our  private  motives,  character  and  capacity  have  been  at- 
j tacked  with  all  the  reckless  violence  of  serpentine  party — 
aye,  and  by  persons  too  that,  until  very  lately,  professed 
to  hold  eommon  opinions  with  us  as  to  every  principle 
which  we  now  eontend  for,  and  extolled  us  far  beyond 
our  deserts  because  of  the  steadiness  shew  n in  supporting 
them!  We  have  not  replied  to  or  noticed  any  of  those 
assaults  save  one;  but  because  of  them,  feel  justified  in 
recording  the  things  stated  below,  in  memory  of  these 
attacks  upon  us. 

In  the  Register  of  the  2Sth  ult.  we  published  a letter 
from  North  Carolina  respecting  our  late  essay  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  mentioned  that  2.500 
copies  of  it  had  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  at 
Wheeling,  Va.  We  have  just  learnt  that  4,500  copies 
have  been  in  like  manner  printed  at  Boston,  and  given 
to  understand  that  two  other  heavy  editions  were  contem- 
plated, besides  that  which  we  ourselves  shall  publish,  by 


The  principle  of  these  two  are  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  leaders  therein  are  the  same;  but  some  that  were 
among  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  caucus  play  u 
third  rate  part  in  the  combination.  The  essays  published 
j in  the  Register  in  1824,  and  extensively  copied  inV  the 
[ newspapers  of  the  United  States,  will  as  well  apt  ;y  to 
j the  present  times  as  they  were  thought  applicable  v,  gen 
( first  issued.  But  what  we  then  said  of  the  “Richmcu.c. 
junto”  and  “Albany  regency”  is  now  severely  rejects 
: by  some  who  praised  those  essays  it*  a very  > 

manner. 
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Order  of  the  gentleman  of  North  Carolina,  and  other  or- 
ders of  the  same  kind  since  received.  It  has  also  been  copi- 
ed into  at  least  thirty  news  papers,  east,  west,  north  and 
south;  and  we  are  pretty  confident  that  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  copies  of  that  essay  have  been  spread  before  the 
people.  'When  its  great  length  is  regarded,  the  amount 
of  this  compliment  will  appear.  We  had  no  idea  of 
such  a result.  So  much  had  been  said  on  the  subjects 
discussed,  that  we  feared  an  ordinary  attention  to  our 
article,  though  we  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  a can- 
did and  deliberate  examination,  and  respectfully  invited 
it.  Perhaps,  so  long  a private  essay , of  a similar  nature, 
never  before  had  so  great  a circulation  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  5th  inst.  we  received  a letter  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  congress,  wrest  of  the  moun 
tains,  which  contains  the  following  paragraph — 

“I  read  your  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  with  infinite  satisfaction.  Your  future  fame  might 
safely  rest  on  that  single  article:  But  thank  God,  it  does 
not,  as  many  things  have  preceded  it  from  your  pen, 
which  hare  secured  you  a permanent  place  in  the  recol- 
lections and  affections  of  American  patriots,  and  in  the 
pages  of  American  history  and  of  human  liberty.  Some 
of  your  friends  in  this  neighborhood  are  giving  the  article 
alluded  to  a pamphlet  dress,  for  general  circulation.  I 
need  not  encourage  you  to  persevere*— for  sustained  as 
you  arc  by  your  love  of  the  country  and  our  country- 
men, I know  you  ■ will  persevere  unto  the  end.” 

On  the  7th,  we  were  handed  the  following  letter,  with 
a very  superior  piece  of  black  cloth,  which  we  hope  to 
wear  next  winter  at  Washington: 

, “ Dutchess  county ■,  JV*.  Y.  April  9th,  1827. 

Dear  sin:  I have  long  witnessed,  with  admiration, 
your  unwearied  exertions  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
domestic  manufactures  in  the  United  States:  and  I may 
add,  without  flattery,  that  your  efforts  have  been  second 
to  none  hi  promoting  this  important  branch  of  national 
industry.  As  a slight  testimony  of  personal  regard,  as  ■ 
well  as  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  your  services  to  ; 
the  public  are  held,  I beg  leave  to  present  you  a piece  of  j 

cloth,  for  a suit  of  clothes,  manufactured  by  Mr  W , j 

of  this  village,  from  wool  grown  by  me — Please  to  ac- 
cept this  humble  tribute  of  respect  for  your  character  and  I 
services,  with  my  earnest  wishes,  that  your  useful  labors  ' 
may  be  continued  and  crowned  with  abundant  success.”  j 

We  would  gladly  give  the  gentleman’s  name,  but  do  i 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it;  we  however  offer  this  public  J 
acknowledgment  of  his  agreeable  and  beautiful  present. 
And,  whatever  opinion  some  may  hold  about  the  domes- 
tic  growth  of  wool  and  manufacture  of  woollens,  we  real- 
ly believe  that  this  cloth  is  good  enough  for  the  “honora- 
ble” back  of  any  “honorable”  member  of  congress — cer- 
tain speeches  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding!  But  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  gospel,  all  that  is  said  i 
in  the  capitol  at  Washington! 

On  the  8th,  the  mail  brought  us  aletter  from  Massachu- 
setts, enclosing  5 dollars  for  a new  subscriber  and  15  for 
copies  of  the  essay  above  mentioned,  which  contains  the 
following  paragraph: 

“Your  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
is  doing  great  good  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
true  friend  of  his  country  must  feel  proud  of  the  stand 
taken  and  maintained  by  the  Register  in  favor  of  the 
grand  system  of  internal  improvements  and  protection 
to  domestic  manufactures,  so  long  advocated  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  the  nation.” 

On  the'Jth,  we  received  a letter. from  Missouri,  order- 
ing the  Hi:  mstki;,  and  adding,  “1  believe  there  can  be 
had  eight  or  ten  subscribers — all  farmers . ” 

ICipUn  the  present  occasion  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, in  reply  to  a letter  received  some  time  ago  from  a 
very  warm  ami  venerable  friend  in  Georgia,  who  states  it  is 
contended  by  his  neighbors,  that  we  have  a large  personal 
interest  in  manufactures,  and  also  have  become  rich  by 
them.  We  are  not  no  w,  nor  ever  have  been,  concerned 
in  any  manufacture,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  as  prin- 
ters or  editors,  ami  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  far 
from  being  “rich”— indeed,  hardly  independent,  and  of- 
ten severely  exercised  to  meet  our  ordi:  ivry  engagements. 
It  is  the  fortune  of  but  few  editors  or  publishers  to  become 
rich.  The  same  labor  applied  to  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession realizes  a greater  profit.  For  the  last  sixteen 


years,  the  writer  of  this  lias- been  employed  in  actual  bu- 
siness, and  chiefly  at  the  desk,  writing  or  reading,  not 
less  than  sixty  hours  a week,  and  he  is  still  so  employed. 
Such  application  ought  to  make  any  man  rich.  Our  no- 
minal profits  are  large  enough,  but  our  real  acquisitions 
are  small,  after  the  payment  of  expenses,  beyond  a plain 
livelihood;  and,  with  an  amount  due  or  receiveable,  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  every  desire  that  we  have  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, it  is  with  real  difficulty  and  by  constant  attention  only, 
that  we  fulfil  promises  made  for  the  payment  of  our  busi- 
ness-debts. 

Manufacture  of  flannels.  Between  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury,  and  about  three  miles  above  Newbury  port, 
the  river  Powow  discharges  itself  into  the  Merrimack. — 
On  the  Salisbury  side  of  this  ; tream  is  a flannel  factory 
that  employs  80  hands,  and  manufactures  weekly  100 
pieces  flannel,  and  pays  yearly  $29,000  for  labor.  On  the 
Amesbury  side  of  the  Powow  is  a factory  that  employs 
180  workmen,  manufactures  200  pieces  of  flannel  per 
week,  and  pays  annually  $40,000  for  labor.  A new  build- 
ing is  erecting  which  will  contain  10,000  spindles,  and 
manufacture  400  pieces  of  flannel  per  week. 

[JV*.  Y.  American. 

| Uj^Let  us  calculate  these  things*  There  are  three 
w orks  in  oae  neighborhood,  and,  in  the  whole,  not  of  ex- 
traordinary capacity,  which,  from  the  ckita  furnished — 
Will  employ  persons  620 

Whose  annual  wages  anaount  to  dollars  140,000- 
Producing  of  flannel  pieces  36,400 

Containing  (47  to  a piece)  yards  1,710,800 

Requiring  wool  pounds  900,000 

As  the  amount  of  wages  paid  averages  227  dollars  for 
each  person,  it  follows  that  a large  portion  of  the  people 
are  adults,  and,  probably,  heads  of  families — it  is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  conclude  that  their  subsistence,  the 
products  of  the  farmers,  may  amount  to  the  value  of 
100,000  dollars  a year,  leaving  40,000  for  clothing  and 
other  articles,  &c.  Add  this  to  the  cost  of  the  wool,  and 
these  three  manufactories  furnish  a home-market  to  our 
agriculturalists  that  may  be  moderately  estimated  as  equal 
to  120,000  or  130,000  dollars  a j ear. 

Nowr,  as  the  flannel  is  esteemed  to  have  an  average 
(wholesale),  value  of  from  40  to  45  cents  per  yard,  (say  the 
lormer),  the  whole  value  of  the  product  will  appeal*  to  be 
$684,320  a year!  The  capital  employed  in  these  works 
is  not  stated,  but  in  lands,  water-rights,  buildings,  machi- 
nery, stock  on  hand,  See.  it  must  amount  to  a very  large 
sum — a million,  at  least;  and  the  simple  interest  on  this 
capital  employed  is  $60,000  a year. 

And,  if  this  flannel  which  is  made  at  home,  was  im- 
ported, it  would  be  as  1,368,640  against  our  country — 
equal  to  the  whale  gross  amount  of  our  trade  with  seve- 
ral of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  are  desirous  of 
j being  on  the  best  understanding,  and  pay  ministers  and 
agents  to  promote  it — we  should  be  deprived  of  a direct 
and  certain  market  of  120,000  dollars  a year  for  our 
farmers — 620  persons  might  be  idle  and  unproductive,, 
and  the  interest  on  a capital  of  a million  ol  dollars  be 
lost.  Put  these  things  together! 

The  value  of  these  flannels,  made  at  three  mills,  be- 
ing 684,000  dollars — is  of  greater  amount  than  the  whole 
of  our  exports  of  domestic  products  to  Russia,  Denmark* 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Malta  (direct) 
Austria  and  Turkey!  as  shewn  by  the  tables  from  the 
treasury  department  for  1824,  the  latest  that  are  at  pre- 
sent before  us — and  a dollar  saved  or  earned  at  home,  is, 
surely  as  valuable  as  a dollar  earned  or  brought  from 
abroad ! 

British  colonial  trade.  We  publish  a letter  from 
?vTr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Gallatin  on  this  subject.  We  have 
also  copies  of  other  letters  relating  to  it,  but  there  is  not 
room  for  them  this  week,  even  if  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  copy  them  at  the  present  time.  The  result  appears  to 
be,  that  Great  Britain  declines  a negotiation  concerning 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colonies, 
and  reserves  to  herself  the  regulation  of  that  trade  as 
shall  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  herself.  Of  this 
w e do  not  complain.  Britain  certainly,  has  as  much  right 
to  prescribe  the  terras  on  which  our  vessels  with  their 
cargoes,  shall  enter  the  ports  of  her  colonies,  as  she  has 
and  exerts  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  bread-stuffs  anti 
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meats  to  her  own  half-starved  population.  We  have  the 
same  rights.  We  will  not  fewer  our  flag  on  entering  a 
British  port — we  claim  reciprocity  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, and  will  resist  restriction  with  restriction.  We  ask 
nothing  which  we  will  not  grant — we  will  not  yield  any 
thing  which  is  refused  to  us.  Thus  are  our  affairs  con- 
ditioned. We  would  extend  the  principle  on  which 
Great  Britain  acts,  and  say — we  offer  you  bread  for  your 
cloths  and  calicoes  and  buckrams;  if  you  will  not  take 
our  bread  you  may  eat  your  cloths,  calicoes  and  buck- 
rams, for  we  will  not  receive  a yard  of  them!  We  will  not 
submit  ourselves  to  the  operation  of  your  orders  in  coun- 
cil, which  are  made  and  revoked  at  pleasure.  We  have 
resisted,  and  will  resist  them  again;  and,'  while  prefering 
“free  trade,”  as  you  restrict  so  will  we;  we  are  just  as 
independent  of  you  as  you  are  independent  of  us.  The 
whole  merits  of  the  question  may  be  resolved  in  a con- 
sideration of  these  things. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  Mr.  Leffler  is  elect- 
ed to  congress  in  the  Wheeling  district,  Virginia,  over 
Mr.  Johnson,  by  443  votes,  upon  which  the  Wheeling 
Gazette,  says — 

“We  will  not  refrain  from  expressing  bur  gratification 
and  congratulating  the  district  on  the  result  of  this  elec- 
tion. Mr.  L.  will  make  a respectable  and  useful  repre- 
sentative; he  is  a decided  friend  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  the  common-sense  construction  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution.  ” 

[Mr.  Johnson  was  also  a decided  friend  of  internal  im- 
provement and  domestic  industry — and  prefered  general 
Jackson  for  the  presidency.  ] 

Among  the  curiosities  of  our  times  is  the  clamor  that 
is  made  against  col.  White,  the  delegate  to  congress  from 
Florida,  because  he  will  not  come  out  on  the  presidential 
election!  verily,  party  is  “the  madness  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  a few.”  Why  should  Florida  do  aught  that 
may  make  enemies  while  totally  destitute  of  power  to  do 
good  to  her  friends?  Politically,  she  is  yet  nothing.  But 
perhaps,  somebody  wishes  to  get  col.  White’s  place,  and 
the  interests  of  the  territory  are  to  be  hazarded  to  obtain 
it! 

The  representation  of  Virginia,  in  the  next  congress, 
stands  thus — Messrs.  Alexander,  Archer,  Armstrong, 
Barbour,  Bassett,  Claiborne,  Davenport,  Floyd,  McCoy, 
Mercer,  Newton,  Rives,  Stevenson,  Taliaferro,  Trezvant, 
re-elected:  John  Randolph,  Alexander  Smyth,  John 
Roane,  Isaac  Leffler,  Robert  Allen,  Lewis  Maxwell  and 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  in  the  places  of  Messrs.  Crump,  Es- 
till,  Garnett,  Johnson,  Powell,  Smith  and  Taylor. 

There  was  a great  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration held  in  the  Exchange,  at  Baltimore,  last  Sa- 
turday afternoon.  The  proceedings  are  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

Peru.  Mr.  Tudor , our  consul  general  in  Peru,  has 
obtained  the  admission  of  American  cottons  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  cottons  of  other  nations.  He  asked  only 
for  equality,  not  for  any  preference.  He  has  also  obtain- 
ed consent  that  our  whalemen  may  anchor  at  Callao, 
without  paying  the  tonnage  duty.  $200,000  worth  of  our 
cottons  sell  annually  in  Peru. 

[What  will  those  who  speak  of  “hot-bed  protection” 
say  to  this?  Will  not  the  cotton  growers  be  pleased 
with  this  market  obtained  for  their  product — a market 
which  India  or  Egypt  cannot  deprive  them  of,  and  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  it  is  talked  of  in  England  to  lay 
a duty  on  our  cotton,  to  eke  out  a falling  revenue?  But 
»he  rivalry  of  our  manufactures  w ill  prevent  that;  and 
here  again  the  planters  are  benefitted  by  the  spinners. 
The  fact  we  really  believe,  is,  that  a far  greater  profit  is,  at 
this  moment,  given  to  the  growers  than  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  cotton,  by  the  tariff,  the  “accursed  tariff.”] 

Salt.  We  are  happy  to  hear,  says  the  Boston  Palla- 
dium, that  the  salt  manufacturers  of  Barnstable  county 
have  been  pursuing  a good  business.  The  salt  is  improv- 
ed in  quality — and,  we  understand,  is  found  to  answer  for 
every  purpose.  The  projection  of  the  whole  county  into 
the  ocean  gives  it  the  purest  water.  We  have  heard  that 
the  salt  is  of  the  heaviest  kind.  Every  person  must  re- 
joice that  a people  who  reside  in  a territory,  most  of 
which_  is  sandy  and  sterile,  have,  by  their  industry 


( and  enterprise,  put  in  operation  a source  of  support  so 
valuable  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  May  it  al- 
ways have  that  protection  from  government,  which  may 
be  considered  in  some  degree  pledged  to  those  who  ven- 
tured the  experiment. 

The  Sandwich  Islands.  We  learn  that  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  capt.  T.  C.  A.  Jones,  has 
had  an  extensive  eruise  among  the  South  Sea  islands,  and 
the  peaceful  and  friendly  deportment  of  the  inhabitants 
is  highly  spoken  of.  Nearly  the  w hole  population  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  read 
the  scriptures,  translated  and  printed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage by  the  American  missionaries.  The  islands,  ge- 
nerally are  greatly  improved,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
people  has  advanced  beyond  all  expectations. 

Explosions.  A steam  boat  built  for  the  navigation  o fj 
the  Rhone,  in  France,  was  lately  literally  divided  into* 
two  parts,  by  the  explosion  of  her  boiler,  18  people  were 
killed  and  many  wounded,  some  of  which  latter  died— 
parts  of  the  machinery  were  throw  n to  great  distances* 
as  though  a large  magazine  of  gun-powder  had  exploded; 
the  adjacent  houses  in  the  city  of  Lyons  were  shaken  am? 
their  windows  broken!  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  navi- 
gate the  boat,  and  the  safety7  valve  was  loaded  in  an  extra** 
ordinary  manner,  that  she  might  go  off  powerfully ! 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette,  of  May  3,  has  the  following 
paragraph,  which  shews  that,  with  moderation  and  care* 
steam  boats  are  not  so  very  dangerous.  The  senior  edi- 
tor of  this  paper,  several  years  since,  was  on  board  one  of 
the  boats  of  the  same  line  when  a similar  accident  hap- 
pened, and  was,  indeed,  the  first  person  who  discovered 
that  something  was  wrong  by  the  slow  motion  of  the 
boat  through  the  water— 

“An  accident  occurred  yesterday  on  board  the  steam, 
boat  Philadelphia,  (one  of  the  boats  connected  with  the 
Union  Line),  when  she  was  about  thirty  miles  from  Bal- 
timore; but  it  was  followed  by  no  ill  consequences,  ex- 
cept the  detention  of  the  passengers  for  a few  hours- 
From  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  or  from  some  other* 
cause  not  known,  some  of  the  holts  of  one  of  the  boilers 
gave  way7,  and  the  water  leaked  out.  The  stoppage  of 
the  boat,  was  the  first  notice  some  of  the  passengers  had 
of  the  accident.  It  is  seldom  that  simple  rents  in  boilers, 
do  much  harm.  It  is  the  explosions  which  occur  when  a 
boiler  is  not  kept  clean,  or  when  it  is  not  properly  suppli- 
ed with  water,  that  are  to  be  dreaded.  ” 

Britain  and  America.  A writer  in  the  London 
Morning  Herald,  in  comparing  the  expenses  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  governments,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

“The  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  States,  amounts 
to  only  about  £2,313,883  sterling — that  is  to  say,  to  about 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  ours , which  is  £55,000,000. 
The  details,  of  course,  bear  a similar  proportion.  Thus, 
whilst  our  army  costs  eight  millions  and  a quarter,  the 
United  States’  army  costs  but  £468,000.  Our  navy  costs 
six  millions  and  a half;  that  of  the  United  States  only 
£726,000.  Our  ordnance  one  million  and  three  quar- 
ters; the  American  ordnance  but  £263,000.  Our  civil 
list — namely,  king,  roy  al  family,  nobility,  and  courts  of 
justice,  two  millions  and  a quarter;  the  civil  list  of  Ame- 
rica, £274,000.  Our  king,  one  million;  the  president  of 
the  United  States  £6,000.” 

The  following  shows  the  salaries  paid  to  the  English 
and  American  ambassadors  at  the  principal  courts  of  Eu- 


rope: 

English  ambassadors. 

To  France,  £12,000 


American  ambassadors. 
To  France,  £ 1,800 


Spain, 

Holland, 

Austria, 

Russia, 

Ottoman  Porte , 
United  States, 


12,000 

12,000 

12.000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,000 


Spain, 

Holland, 

Austria, 

Russia, 

Ottoman  Porte , 
England, 


1,800 


1,800 


The  Sunday  Times  says,  on  this  subject,  we  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  us  see  why  our  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
should  be  allowed  six  times  the  amount  of  salary  which 
the  American  ambassadors  receive  from  their  govern- 
ment. 
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[The  British  ambassadors  and  other  officers,  receive 
too  much,  but  the  American  are  paid  too  little.  We  are 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  high  salaries — but,  -when  ta- 
lents are  in  public  employment  and  placed  in  situations 
which  compel  persons  to  expend  much  money,  by  seeing 
and  entertaining  strangers,  Ac.  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  prevented  from  encroaching  upon  their 
private  resources  to  maintain  their  public  character.  It 
IB-only  hv  a rigid  economy  that  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  ami  the  secretaries,  with  the  ministers  to  Great 
Britain,  have  been  enabled  to  make  their  salaries  meet 
their  expenses,  large  as  to  some  may  appeal*  the  amounts 
paid  them.  Even  the  “father  of  his  country”  at  a time 
w hen  a dollar  would  go  much  further  than  it  will  now  and 
when  o'ur  nation  was  young,  though  one  of  the  most  re- 
gain}* and  economical  men  that  ever  lived,  had  to  make- 
drafts  upon  his  private  means  to  support  his  character  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  neither  of  Ids  suc- 
cessors saved  any  thing  produced  by  salaries  paid  them. 
Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Monroe  were  much  embarrassed, 
by  the  excess  of  their  expenditures,  j 


der  of  the  emperor,  and  the  crew  experienced  very  haYffli 
treatment.  1 

Since  the  above,  the  Brazilians  have  offered  to  give  up 
the  Spark,  but  tlie  owners  have  very  properly  abandoned 
her,  determined  to  seek  redress  from  their  own  govern* 
rnent — but  it  appears  that  the  American  seamen  lately 
attached  to  her,  returned  on  board,  dispossessed  tbe  Bra- 
zilians of  their  arms,  and  threw  both  men  and  arms  into 
the  sea.  The  erics  of  murder  happily  brought  several 
boats  to  their  assistance,  and  they  were  all  picked  up'. 
Nothing  had  yet  been  done  about  the  matter. 

By  a late  arrival  from  tbe  La  Plata  we  learn  that  admi- 
ral Brown  has  captured  a fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  gun-boats 
up  the  river  Uruguay;  and  by  the  British  packet,  still 
later,  w e hear  that  commodore  Biddle,  in  company  with 
a British  man  of  war,  boarded  the  Brazilian  admiral’s 
ship  at  Monte  Video,  and  demanded  those  seamen  to  be 
gven  up  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired.  The  de- 
mand was  complied  with,  and  TO  British  and  40  Americans 
seamen  were  instantly  liberated. 

The  substance  of  the  above  is  extracted  from  the  Balti- 
more American. 


IxdiaMofouk,  in  the  side  Indiana,  is  situated  in 
lilt  39°  45',  in  Ion.  9°  5'  W.  from  Washington,  about 
eight-  miles  South,  and  two  East  of  the  centre  ol  the 
state.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1821,  and  the 
lots  sold  the  1 0th  of  October  of  that  yeai*.  At  that  time 
the  whole  population,  in  what  w as  called  the  new  purchase, 
embracing  all  the  territory  within  50  miles  of  this  place, 
w as  returned  by  the  marshal  at  about  1,300.  The  popu- 
lation within  tlie  same  bounds,  must  now*  amount  to  up- 
wards of  55,000,  and  that  of  this  town  to  about  1000  souls. 
There  are  now  *25  brick,  00  frame,  and  about  80  hewn  log 
houses  and  cabins  in- town.  Tine  public  buildings  are,  aj 
court  house,  GO  feet  by  45,  a jail, -and  meeting  houses  be-  ? 
longing  to  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  socie-  j 
ties.  The  former  have  a settled  preacher,  and  upwards  [ 
cvf  thirty  members  in  their  church  The  Baptist  church  { 
has  35,  and  the  Methodist  93  members.  A Sunday  I 
si  bool,  which  all  denominationsjoin  in  supporting,  has  ex- ! 
isted  without  interruption,  for  more  than  five  years.  The  { 
present  number  oi  teachers  is  about  20, and  of  scholars  I 
from  100  to  200.  There  are  weekly  schools,  in  which  j 
some  of  the  teachers  would  not  discredit  their  calling  in  i 
any  part  of  the  union;  and  the  same  may  be  said-of  some  I 
of  the  members  of  each  of  the  learned  professions.  I 
These  moral  advantages,  together  with  those  that  arise 
from  its  situation  in  the  centr|  of  the  state,  as  the  seat  of! 
government, as  tlie  place  where  the  national  road  will! 
be  crossed  by  thatfrom  lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio,  and  as  [ 
a climate  and  soil  unsurpassed  in  health  and  fertility  by 
any  part  of  the  union,  must  render  property  in  its  vicini-  I 
ty  valuable,  and  a residence  on  it  agreeable. 

[. bulimia  paper. 

Btuztt..  Don  Pedro  is  carrying  matters  with  a high- 
hand.  lie  recently  seized  the*  brig  Spark  of  N.  Y.  at  ltio, 
and  detained  two  of  her  seamen,  an  American  and  an 
Englishman,  on  board  cf  the  Don  Pedro  74 — the  latter 
was  finally  sent  on  board  of  an  English  man  of  war,  and 
the  American  retained,  in  double  irons,  on  the  plea  of 
being  a deserter  from  the  Brazilian  service.  Spirited  re- 
monstrances against  these  proceedings  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Jtaguei,  the  rrpr e. imitative  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, which  in  the  first  instance  remained  unattended 
to,  .mil  at  her.  were  answ  ered  in  such  an  insulting  man- 
ner by  i he  imperial  government,  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  demand  his  passports.  These,  he  has  been  in- 
formed. wonld  he  immediately  furnished,  and  he  i. 
now  preparing  for  a speedy  departure  for  the  United 
Slates.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Raguet  has  met  the  entire 
approbation  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  Rio. 

[The  particulars  relative  to  the  brig  Spark,  are  in  sub- 
stance a x foil  sw  ,s: — The  Spark,  it  appears,  arrived  at  Rio 
trom  New  York,  with  an  armament  and  equipments  suit- 
able for  a privateer,  and  was  offered  for  sale  in  that  port. 
No  sale  having  been  effected,  sIhj  left  the  port  of  Rio 
and  had  proceeded  but  a short  distance,  when  she  was 
pursued,  captured  and  brought  back,  under  tlie  plea  or 
suspicion  that  she  was  about  to  he  converted  into  a Bue- 
nos Avrean  privateer,  to  be  employed  against  the  Brazil- 
ian commerce,  iier  guns  were  taken  from  her  by  or- 


CoioxiAL  TRADE.  The  following  letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  the  collector  of  Boston,  is  pub- 
lished for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  its  contents  may  be 
of  importance,  in  other  commercial  districts  of  the  union.- 
Treasury  department , D lay , 2, 1827. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  April,  I 
have  to  state,  that  a remission  of  the  forfeiture  that  at^ 
turned  in  the  case  of  the  British  brig  Belfast  and  cargo, 
recently  arrived  at  Boston  from  Bermuda,  having  been, 
granted,  on  satisfactory  proof  duly  laid  before  tlie  de- 
partment that  no  intentional  violation,  of  our  laws  was 
i committed  in  the  case,  it  follows,  that  this  vessel  may- 
now,  be  permitted  to  depart,  with  a cargo  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  British  vessel  could  law  fully  do.  But  it  is 
very 'clear  that  she  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  a cargo  to 
any  British  colonial  port  from  which  tlie  vessels  of  the 
United  Status  have  been,  by  that  nation,  excluded;  to 
guard  against  which  you  will  take  care  to  require  the  penal 
bond  specially  prescribed  in  such  cases  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  15th  of  May,  1820.  I remain,  your  most 
ob’t  servant,  Richard  Rush. 

To  .2.  S.  l)eavhoi'ny  esq . Boston. 

Not  having  seen  the  following  paragraphs  in  any  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country,  (says  the  National  Journal), 
w e are  induced  to  extract  them  from  the  Quebec  Gazette, 
in  which  we  find  them  particularly  referred  to,  by  the 
editor,  as  important  to  the  commercial  interest.  They' 
go  to  verify  the  declaration  of  some  ol  the  speakers  in 
congress,  on  the  colonial  trade  bill,  as  to  the  circuitous 
trade  w hich  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  with  the  British  islands,  should  the 
interdict  take  place,  through  the  colonies  of  other  pow- 
ers. 

Bermuda,  Jar, . 17.  “The  question  of  the  legality  o£ 
importing  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  from  the  fo- 
reign islands,  w as  yesterda'y  put  at  rest  by  Mr.  Wood-, 
house,  the  inspector  general  of  the  customs,  who  is' 
now  here.  He  says  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  the  Gtli 
Geo.  4.  to  prevent  it,  nor  does  the  order  in  council  in- 
terdict it;  and  has  accordingly  instructed  our  custom 
house  to  permit  articles  to  an  entry  in  British  vessels? 
paying  the  same  duty  only  as  if  brought  direct- from  tlie 
United  States.” 

Barba  does,  Feb . 13.  It  now  appears,  beyond  a doubf, 
that  an  indirect  intercourse  with  America  will  he  renew- 
ed, and  that  American  articles  will  soon  be,  poured  into 
the  colonies  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  islands. 
An  order  has  been  issued  to  that  effect,  which  reached 
this  island  by  the  last  packet,  thus  confirming  the  opinion 
held  by  Mr.  commissioner  Woodhopse  on  the  subject, 
as  stated  in  a former  paper,  and  in  direct  contradiction  t# 
the  construction  put  upon  the  act  6th,  Geo.  4,  by  the 
counsel  whom  our  acting  collector  and  comptroller 
thought  it  their  duty  to  consult  upon  tills  important  point. 

Tiie  British  xtxistlrs,  in  general,  have  resigned,  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  premier,  and  much 
anxiety  and  confusion  followed.  We  care  but  little  about 
this  matter.  W e have  no  great  respect  for  Mr.  Canning* 
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Twt  are  glad  of  his  appointment, ’ because,  the  aristocracy 
in  the  state  and  the  church  arc  displeased  with  it!  Sec 
foreign  ne~.cs.  The  new  ministry  had  not  been  formed  at 
' our  last  advices. 

Morgan.  The  Black  Rock,  Erie  Co.  paper  states, 
that  a court  of  over  and  terminer  was  held  last  week  at 
Lockport,  for  Niagara  county;  judge  Bird  sail  charged  the 
frrand  jury  specially,  in  relation  to  the  outrage  upon 
William  Morgan,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  fort  in  that  county  and  murdered.  This 
grand  jury’  spent  near  four  days  in  inquiring  into  the  af- 
fair—forty-six  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  investi- 
gation by  the  tribunal  resulted  in  a presentment  to  the 
court  by  the  jury,  that  “having  heard  all  the  testimony 
offered  to  them,  they  are  confirmed  in  their  opinions  that 
no  facts  have  been  disclosed  whereby  they,  as  jurors  upon 
their  oaths,  could  impeach  or  make  presentment  or  in- 
dictment against  any  citizen  for  the  offence  aforesaid,  or 
for  any  offence  connected  thereunto.  ” 

Letters.  It  is  stated  that  about  60  millions  of  let- 
ters that  pay  postage,  and  about  an  equal  number  which 
are*  transmitted  free  of  charge,  making  a grand  total  of 
120,000,000  letters  and  packages,  are  annually  transmit- 
ted by  post,  in  France.  The  daily  amount  deposited  in 
the  post-office  boxes  of  Paris,  is  between  25,000  and 
^0,000, 

[We  have  some  curiosity  to  know  the  probable  amount 
of  the  letters  and  packages  transmitted  through  the  post- 
offices  of  the  United  States,  hut  have  no  data  on  the  sub- 
ject From  what  was  stated,  in  May  182C,  when  Mr. 
Randolph  preferred  some  crude  complaints  against 
the  post  office  in  Washington,  it  appears  probable  that, 
during  the  sessions  of  congress,  not  less  than  100,000  let- 
ters or  packages,  including  documents  and  newspapers, 
may  be  forwarded  weekly  from  that  city  alone. 

Navy  yards.  Washington,  May  4.  We  understand 
that  a commission,  consisting  of  commodore  Bainbridge, 
commodore  Chauncey,  commodore  Morris,  and  Loami 
Baldwin^  esq.  civil  engineer,  has  been  appointed,  under 
tlie  act  of  congress,  of  3d  March,  1827,  entitled  “an  act 
tor  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,”  to  examine  thoroughly  the  several  navy  yards 
of  the  United  States,  and  report  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  property 
therein. 

In  pursuance  of  this  commission,  the  three  first  named 
gentlemen  proceeded  yesterday  to  die  Norfolk  yard;  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  expected  to  join  them  in  a day  or  two. 

Caesar  Rodney.  We  well  recollect  to  have  heard 
the  following  anecdote  many  years  ago,  but  never  saw  it 
in  print  until  a few  days  since,  extracted  from  the  “Bio- 
graphy of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.” 

The  vivacity  of  Mr.  Rodney’s  domestic  manners  was 
^carried  into  his  public  life,  and  those  whose  memory  is 
stored  w ith  reminiscences  of  the  old  congress,  and  the 
revolutionary  war,  have  many  a tale,  to  illustrate  the 
gaiety  and  humour  of  Csesar  Rodney.  Among  others  the 
following  one  may  be  recorded,  from  an  authentic  source. 
The  delegates  from  the  southern  states,  but  especially, 
from  Virginia,  were  remarkable,  during  the  early  periods 
of  the  revolution  , for  indulging  a sectional  prepossession, 
not  indeed  maliciously,  but  often  sarcastically.  When 
it  broke  out  in  high-wrought  eulogies  and  preferences  to 
Virginia,  over  all  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
it  was  termed  dominionism.  Among  the  representatives 
of  that  ancient  and  really  noble  state,  there  w as  no  one 
who  more  delighted  or  oftener  indulged  in  this  compla- 
cent hut  somewhat  mortifying  species  of  gratulation,  than 
Mr.  Harrison;  he  was,  however,  completely  cured  of  it 
by  an 'incident  which  occurred  when  his  state  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  He  had  frequently 
displayed  the  “abundant  and  powerful  resources  of  that 
meritorious  member  of  our  union,”  and  although  he  had 
painted  them  in  colours  brighter  than  was  correct,  he  no 
doubt  believed  them  to  be  just.  When,  however,  the 
danger  w as  approaching,  the  picture  was  found  too  glar- 
ing. He  introduced  a demand  for  supplies  of  arms,  muni- 
tions of  war  of  every  species,  troops  and  assistance  of  every 
kind;  aud  declared  the  6tate  destitute  in  every  point  anti 


circumstance.  When  he  sat  down  there  was  amomenta- 
rv  silence,  all  being  surprised  that  such  a development 
should  come  from  him.  Csesar  Rodney  rose  from  his 
seat,  in  a style  peculiar  to  him.  He  was,  at  that  time 
an  animated  skeleton;  decorated  with  a bandage  from 
which  was  suspended  the  green  silk  covering  over  one 
eye,  to  hide  the  ravages  of  his  cancer— he  w as  indeed  all 
spirit,  without  coporeal  tegument.  He  was  thin,  ema- 
ciated and  every  way  the  antithesis  of  his  friend  Harri- 
son; who  was  portly,  inclining  to  corpulency,  and  of  a 
mien,  commanding  though  without  fierte.  Both  of  the 
members  were  really  representatives  of  their  respective 
states.  Rodney,  who  was  endowed  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, with  a natural  and  highly  amusing,  vein  of  humour  be- 
gun, with  a crocodile  sympathy,  to  "deplore  the  melan- 
choly and  prostrate  condition  of  his  neighboring,  exten- 
sive, and  heretofore  “pow  erful”  state  of  Virginia!  But 
said  he,  in,  a to  ice  elevated  an  octave  higher  than  con- 
cert pitch,  “let  her  be  of  good  cheer;  she  has  a friend  in 
need;  Delaware  w ill  take  her  under  its  protection,  and  in- 
sure her  safety;”  Harrison  was  astonished;  but  joined, 
(for  he  relished,  a good  hit,  for  or  against  him),  in  the 
laugh;  and  the  subject  lay  over  to  another  day’. 

foreign  news. 

From  Landon  and  Liverpool  papers  to  April  6. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  House  of  commons , March 
27.  Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  he  had  three  documents  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  house.  The  first  was  the  copy 
of  a treaty  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  em- 
peror of  Brazil,  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
same  to  take  effect  in  three  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  second  was  a convention  between  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States,  for  settling  the  claims  of  proprietors 

whose  slaves  had  been  taken  prisoners  during  the  war 

The  question  had  been  referred  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  since  that  time  discussions  had  arisen  respecting 
the  valuation  of  the  slaves.  Three  years  ago  the  house 
voted  a sum  of  £200,000  on  account  of  the  larger  sum. 
A compromise  had  been  concluded,  and  a sum  of  1,200,000 
dollars  agreed  to  be  paid  by  this  country.  What  he  would 
hereafter  have  to  ask  the  house  for  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  and  the  amount  already  voted  on 
account.  The  'third  set  of  documents  which  he  should 
have  tb  lay  on  the  table,  would  be,  copies  of  a correspon- 
dence between  the  government  of  this  country,  and  that 
of  the  U.  States  of  America,  respecting  the  intercourse 
of  that  country  with  our  West  India  colonies.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  these  documents  had  been  printed,  and 
were  then  ready  for  delivery.  The  right  honorable  se- 
cretary then  brought  them  up,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  if  the  correspondence  in 
question  was  final ? 

Mr.  Canning  conceived  it  to  be  final,  for' he  had  had  the 
last  w ord. — [A  laugh,] 

It  was  rumored  that  the  house  of  commons  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Canning’s  being  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
prime  minister,  but  that  the  house  of  lords  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  and  that  his  Britannic  majesty  has  post- 
p med  the  nomination  till  after  the  Easter  holidays.  The 
English  papers  are  filled  with  discussions  on  the  subject* 
manifesting  great  warmth  of  feeling. 

A committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  has  recom^ 
mended  an  appropriation  of  £50,000,  to  facilitate  the  emi- 
gration to  N.  America  of  1,200  families,  from  the  dis- 
tressed districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Renfew  and 
Lanark. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  he  able  to 
walk  up  and  down  stairs. 

So  little  is  the  demand  for  money  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  London  bankers  alone, have  no  less  than  between  three 
and  four  millions  in  the  bank  of  England. 

The  corn  hill,  framed  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tions already  published,  modified  only  by  the  adoption  of 
the  imperial,  in  place  of  the  Winchestermeasure,  with  a 
corresponding  alteration  of  the  amounts,  so  as  to  make 
the  effect  the  same,  was  read  the  second  time  in  the 
house  of  commons,  April  2,  and  passed  by  a vote  of  243  to 
78.  The  hill  is  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  its  passing. 

O the  9th  of  April,  a discussion  ensued  upon  the  new 
clause  which  empowers  government  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  corn  from  such  foreign  nations  as  should  up 
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pose  upon  our  vessels  carrying  goods  to  those  countries, 
greater  duties  than  those  imposed  upon  national  vessels. 
3\Ir.  Warburton  moved  that  it  be  omitted:  this  amend- 
ment was  negatived  without  a division.  The  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  12th  of  April. 

Parliament  was  to  adjourn  on  the  12th  to  the  30th 


•*^The  Courier  of  March  28th  says,  the  “weavers  are  in 
high  spirits  this  morning,  in  consequence  of  about  twenty 
of° the  manufacturers  having  consented  to  an  advance  in 
the  wages,  or  a return  to  what  are  called  the  ‘ ‘book 
prices.  ” The  men  are  proceeding  round  Spittalfields, 
calling  out  the  names,  with  acclamation,  of  the  masters 
who  have  acceded  to  the  advance.” 

A meeting  of  the  operatives  has  been  held  at  Birming- 
ham, at  which  several  resolutions  were  passed,  condemn- 
ing the  policy  of  the  government,  and  imputing  the  evils 
they  are  suffering  to  the  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  cur- 


rency . 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  dean  of  Durham,  is  dead. 

The  Dublin  papers  state  that  the  Irish  catholics  are  de- 
termined to  pray  fora  reconsideration  of  their  case  in  the 
present  session. 

The  Dublin  Patriot  says: — “We  lament  to  hear  that 
the  distress  of  the  lower  orders,  in  the  far  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  is  almost  unprecedented  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  prospect  of  increasing  misery  is  fright- 
ful. In  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Cloumell,  Lime- 
rick, Cork — in  short,  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of 
Ireland,  the  population  are  unemployed,  and  literally 
starving.  In  some  places,  so  inadequate  are  the  funds  of 
charity,  that  coffins  are  not  thought  of  for  the  dead. 

Last  week,  says  the  Clonwell  Herald,  about  ninety 
acres  of  land  were  ploughed  up,  partly  on  the  demesne, 
and  the  rest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thomasfcown,  by 
the  nightly  legislators.  Between  four  and  five  hundred 
of  them  attended,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  for 
nearly  the  w hole  night.  On  the  next  dry  the  following 
notice  was  served  on  Mr.  Smithwick,  to  whom  a portion 
of  the  ploughed-up  land  belonged: — 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  to  black  Jack  Smithwick,  if  he 
does  not  immediately  give  up  the  wood  and  road  fields  to 
the  distressed  poor  for  potatoe  ground  at  a moderate  rent, 
he  -will  meet  with  the  fate  of  Baker  or  Farrell’s  wife  any 
person  who  stops  up  those  sods  will  meet  w ith  the  loss  of 
his  life  and  if  you  do  not  comply  w ith  this  we  will  shoot 
your  Stock,  Burn  your  Daryhousemen  and  Milk-womeri 
•this  is  enough. 

“Given  at  the  Council  room  by  the  Provider  of  the 
poor  Rock” 

The  long  pending  trial  of  the  Wakefields,  for  a con- 
spiracy to  cany  off  miss  Turner,  has  been  decided; 
they  were  all  found  guilty. 

France.  Mr.  Lafitte,"  the  Paris  banker,  has  been  nam- 
ed a deputy  by  the  arondissement  of  Bayonne,  and  on  re- 
ceiving the  news-of  which  several  houses  in  Paris  were 
illuminated. 

The  chamber  of  peers  assembled  on  the  24th  of  March, 
when  the  law  project  on  the  slave  trade,  as  amended  by  the 
deputies  and  sent  back  to  the  upper  house,  was  adopted 
by  a majority  of  154  against  4. 

On. the  7th  of  April,  Mr.  Franelin  proposed  a law  by 
which  all  the  productions  of  the  island  of  Hayti  will  be 
received  free  in  the  ports  of  France.  The  relations  of  | 
France  atul  St.  Domingo  having  been  regulated  by  a trea-  j 
ty,  the  commission  cannot  propose  but  the  order  of  the 
day.  Adopted. 

The  latest  Paris  papers,  received  m London,  wrere 
chiefly  occupied  with  notices  of  an  unseemly  riot,  which 
took  place  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  duke  de  la  Rouche- 
foucault  Liancourt.  Kvery  paper  had  its  comments,  and 
they  were  apologetical  or  recriminatory,  according  to  the 
party  feelings  of  the  writers.  It  seems  that  the  riot  w as 
occasioned  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  persons  at  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  funeral  procession,  prescribed  by 
the  administration.  The  body  was  carried  to  the  church 
on  men’s  shoulders:  hut  from  the  church  to  the  place  of 
sepulchre  it  was  to  be  carried  on  a hearse;  and  after  being 
placed  on  the  hearse,  a troop  of  youngmen  snatched  the 
coffin  from  the  carriage.  The  commissary  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain;  troops  were  called,  and  a scene  of  violence 
and  rebellion  ensued.  The  coffin  of  th6  deceased  was 
thrown  into  the  kennel,  and  the  insignia  of  his  peerage, 


the  orders  conferred  by  the  king,  dragged  in  the  mud.— 
Orders  were  passed  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  that  the 
grand  referencary  should  report  a statement  of  the  facts, 
m order  that  the  chamber  might  appreciate  them  correctly. 

Spain.  Very  serious  disturbances  are  said  to  have  ta- 
ken place  in  Catalonia,  and  the  Precurseur  de  Lyonsy 
maintains  that  Ferdinand  has  quitted  Madrid,  for  Pampe- 
luna,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  that 
had  taken  place  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  This,  coupled 
with  the  alleged  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  Rodil,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  near  ap- 
proach of  that  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which  assur- 
edly must  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

Portugal.  It  is  announced  as  certain  that  gen.  Clinton 
falls  hack  from  Coimbra  to  occupy  the  line  of  Zezcre, 
protect  the  provinces  of  Alantego  and  the  lower  Beira, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  to  cover  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  letters  received  state  that  all  alarm 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  rebels  hath  subsided, 
but  a letter  from  Madrid,  March  31 , says — W e are  assur- 
ed that  an  insurrectional  movement  has  taken  place  in 
Portugal  at  Moro  Novo,  fifteen  leagues  from  Lisbon, 
which  extends  already  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Portale- 
gre.  It  is  certain  that  the  greatest  effervescence  pre- 
vails in  that  country  from  Tras-os-Montes  to  the  Al- 
garves. 

Germany.  The  accounts  from  East  Friesland,  receiv- 
ed at  Hanover,  were  of  a very  gloomy  character.  Much 
anxiety  was  felt  at  Hanover  on  account  of  the  melting  of 
the  snows  at  Hartz.  At  Bremen,  also,  the  inundations 
had  been  very  injurious,  and  the  danger  and  distress,  on 
the  27th  March,  were  stated  to  he  daily  increasing.  At 
that  time,  the  whole  of  the  country,  as  far  round  as  could 
be  seen,  was  under  water. 

Many  of  the  rivers  in  the  Prussian  dominion,  had  over- 
flowed their  banks,  and  done  great  damage.  At  Kalle, 
the  w aters  were  so  higb  that  the  students  wrent  to  their 
lectures  in  boats. 

Greece  and  Turkey.  Accounts  from  Corfu  to  Feb.  16, 
gave  favorable  information  of  the  state  of  the  citadel  of 
Athens.  A supply  of  provisions  had  been  thrown  into  the 
fortress,  and  some  loss  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Turks  in 
the  vicinity. 

A letter  of  March  18th  from  Florence,  announces  that 
the  Egyptian  corvette  w hich  had  sailed  from  Leghorn, 
has  been  captured  by  lord  Cochrane. 

The  Lausanne  Gazette  contains  a letter  from  Ancona 
of  the  11th  of  March,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a vessel 
from  Corfu  in  four  days,  with  intelligence  of  Karaiskaki 
having  completely  routed  the  Seraskier,  wrho  was'  be- 
sieging Athens.- — The  Greek  general,  it  is  added,  had 
previously  gained  a signal  victory  at  Distomo. 

Another  letter  from  the  same  place,  published  in  the 
Constitutionnel  of  March  30,  confirms  the  above  by  an- 
nouncing, as  official,  the  complete  defeat  of  Redsehid 
Pacha;  and  states  in  detail,  that  the  Greeks  having  seized 
the  Pirieus,  and  landed  3000  men,  the  Seraskier,  who 
was  attempting  to  reduce  the  citadel  by  famine,  fearing 
that  his  plans  would  fail  by  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Greeks, 
marched  w ith  all  his  troops  (except  1,000  which  were  left 
in  the  city)  to  dislodge  them.  He  was  driven  back  by 
the  Greeks  with  great  loss;  and  in  the  meantime  the  gar- 
rison of  the  citadel  sallied  out,  dispersed  the  guard  left 
in  the  city,  and  destroyed  their  camp.  Nicetas,  Karais- 
caki,  Londos,  and  Bozzaris,  who  were  on  the  neighboring 
heights,  on  a signal  given  from  the  citadel,  poured  dow  n 
upon  the  Turks  and  completed  the  route. 

The  number  lost  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  was  not 
know  n.  A bulletin,  published  at  Prevesa,  a place  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  states  that  2,000  of  the  Seraskier’s- 
troops  were  missing.  The  Turks  fled  towards  Thebes. 

Later  News. 

Since  the  above  the  Paris  Etoile,  of  the  15th  April  has 
been  received,  containing  the  important  intelligence  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  as  premier;  in  conse- 
quence thereof  the  following  seven  members  of  the  cabi- 
nent  had  resigned. 

The  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
lord  Sidmouth,  lord  Bathurst,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord 
Bexley,  Mr.  Peel. 

Lord  Lowther,  son  of  lord  Londale,  also  resigned  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
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House  of  commons,  5 o'clock,  i 2th  April. — Mr.  Wynn, 
president  of  the  India  board,  moved  that  a writ  of  elec- 
tion issue  to  the  borough  of  Newport  to  elect  a member 
in  the  room  of  the  hon.  Geo.  Canning,  who  had  accepted 
the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. — [Great  cheering 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.]  Mr.  Wynn  then  moved  an 
adjournment  to  the  1st  May,  in  order  to  afford  time  to 
Mr.  Canning  to  frame  his  new  cabinet. — Mr.  Tierney  ob- 
jected, saying  that  time  enough  had  been  taken  to  form  a 
new  cabinet,  and  as  it  was  understood  that  seven  of  the 
old  members  had  :wn  away  and  nobody  knew  when  they 
W'ould  return,  it  was  not  worth  w hile  to  wait.  The  ad- 
journment, however,  was  carried. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance,  to  conjecture 
who  will  be  MV.  Canning’s  associates.  The  Times  of! 
April  the  1 1th  says — that  he,  Mr.  Canning,  having  refused  1 
to  accept  the  station  of,  premier  unless  with  unrestrained 
authority  to  form  a cabinet,  had  carried  his  point,  and 
was  perfectly  free. 

Lord  Granville,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  is 
mentioned  for  the  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  as 
the  successor  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  stock  market  on  the  11th,  was  much  agitated  by 
the  reports  concerning  the  formation  of  the  ministry. 
Consols  opened  at  83  J,  and  fell  to  83.  There  are  no 
quotations  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Among  the  documents  communicated  to  congress 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  opening  of 
the  late  session  of  congress,  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning to  Mr.  Gallatin  of  Sept.  11,  1826, the  answer  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  of  Sept.  22,  and  a letter  of  instructions  from 
Air.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  Nov.  11.  Among  the 
documents  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  March  26, 
as  mentioned  in  our  paper  yesterday,  is  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  Mr.  Gallatin  dated  Nov.  13 — a letter  from 
Air.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Dec.  28,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  despatch  above  mentioned  from  Air. 
Clay,  and  communicating  the  substance  of  that  de- 
spatch.— and  lastly  a letter  from  Air.  Canning  to  Air. 
GaHatin,  dated  Jan.  27,  1827. 

In  the  letter  o,  Nov.  13,  Air.  Canning  maintains  the 
ground  that  Great  Britain  has  a right  to  preserve  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  of  her  colonies;  that  it  is  a right  which 
has  been  practised  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  nations,  and  a 
right  of  a different  nature,  from  that  right  by  which  a na- 
tion may  interdict  all  foreign  trade  with  herself.  He  re- 
plies at  some  length  to  the  argument  of  Air.  Gallatin, 
against  this  right.  In  reply  to  the  remark  of  Air.  Gallatin 
that  the  United  States,  are  excluded  from  a trade  with  the 
colonies,  which  is  open  to  the  rest  of  the  w^orld,  Air.  Can- 
ning say  .5,  that  Great  Britain,  for  considerations  of  which 
she  alone  is  the  judge,  has  opened  her  colonial  trade  to 
other  nations,  not  as  a matter  of  special  favor,  or  of  spe- 
cial  claim  to  any  one,  but  on  specified  conditions  common 
to  all  nations  who  might  think  fit  to  subscribe  to  them, 
and  to  the  United  States  among  the  rest.  If  some  of  the 
nations  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opening  offered  to 
them,  by  accepting  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  and  others, 
including  the  United  States,  have  omitted  so  to  do,  it  is 
not  a correct  description  of  the  consequence,  to  say  that 
they  are  excluded  by  Great  Britain  from  a trade,  which 
on  the  contrary  she  invited  them  to  share.  The  United 
States  cannot  put  forward  the  pretension,  that  what  is 
granted  to  others  On  terms,  should  be  granted  to  them 
unconditionally. 

The  letter  of  Air.  Gallatin  recapitulates  very  distinctly, 
the  principal  points  in  the  history  of  the  case,  states  the 
reasons  which  the  government  had  for  supposing  that 
that  of  Great  Britain  w ould  be  still  w illing  to  settle  the 
points  in  dispute  by  negotiation,  notwithstanding  the  act 
of  parliament  of  July,  1825,  and  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  difficulties  in  the  w ay  of  adjusting  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  trade  should  be  continued,  by  inde- 
pendent acts  of  legislation,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  annually ‘the  act  of  1825,  and  of  complying 
with  all  the  conditions  of  it.  The  letter  concludes  w ith 
expressions  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  cultivate  a cordial  and  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Great  Britain,  and  to  settle  every  contro- 


verted question  between  them  on  principles  of  justice  and 
reciprocity.  It  announces  the  intention  of  the  president 
to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  before  congress; 
which  body  Would  decide,  whether  the  colonial  inter- 
courae  should  be  altogether  closed,  or  the  conditions  to 
which  they  would  assentfor  retaining  it.  Air.  Gallatin,  as 
well  as  the  British  government,  will  probably  learn  with 
some  surprise,  that  no  measure  was  adopted  by  congress 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  intercourse  would  cease  in 
consequence  of  a disagreement  of  the  tw  o houses  on  an 
incidental  question. 

Then  follows  the  annexed  letter  from  Air.  Canning  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  which  closes  the  correspondence: — 

J\lr.  secretary  Canning  to  Albert  Gallatin,  esq. 

Foreign  office,  Jan.  27,  1827. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, &c.;  in  replying  to  which,  the  undersigned  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  conform  himself  to  the  example  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  putting  aside  those  points  of  the  question  ia 
agitation  between  them,  w hich  have  been  already  exhaust- 
ed in  argument,  and  the  further  discussion  of  which  would 
not  tend  to  any  practical  advantage. 

The  parts  of  Air.  Gallatin’s  last  note,  w hich  appear  to 
the  undersigned  to  require  any  observation,  relate  to 
matters  rather  of  fact  than  of  reasoning. 

Air.  Gallatin  complains  that  the  act  of  parliament  of 
1825  was  not  officially  communicated  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  was  not;  nor  has  it  been  the 
habit  of  the  two  governments  to  communicate  reciprocal- 
ly to  each  other  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures. 

The  act  of  congress  of  1823 — an  act,  the  provisions  of 
which  specially  affected  Great  Britain — was  not  officially 
communicated,  either  to  the  king’s  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, or  to  his  majesty’s  government  by  the  American 
minister  resident  at  this  court.  So  far  from  any  such 
commimication  being  made,  or  any  voluntary  explanation 
of  the  bearing  of  that  act  being  offered,  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter repeated  and  pressing  inquiries,  that  his  majesty’s  min- 
ister at  Washington  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  the  true  construction  of  the 
most  important  el  ause  of  that  act,  , the  clause  in  which  the 
United  States  claimed  that  their  trade  to  the  British 
West  India  colonies  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  trade  to  the  same  colonies  from  ‘elsewhere;’ 
and  learnt,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  under  that  word 
‘elsewhere,  ’ was  intended  to  be  signified,  not  only  the 
other  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  ‘mother 
country  itself.  ’ 

The  simplest  course  w as  to  allow  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  find  their  way  to  general  knowledge  through  the 
usual  channels  of  commercial  information. 

The  undersigned,  at  the  same  time,  begs  that  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  the  British  government  withheld 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States  communication 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  1 825,  from  any  notion  of  reta- 
liation for  the  omission  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  to  that  of  his  majesty  the  act  of 
congress  of 1823. 

He  refers  to  that  instance  of  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  American  government  only  in  proof: 

First,  that  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  between 
states,  is  not  to  make  diplomatic  communications  of  the 
acts  of  the  respective  legislatures;  and  secondly,  that  no 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  such  an  omission  on  the 
one  side,  any  more  than  on  the.  other,  of,  (what  the  un- 
dersigned disclaims  for  his  government),  an  intentional 
want  of  courtesy  or  respect. 

But  the  act  of  1825  did  not  relate  specially  to  the  U. 
States.  It  held  out  to  all  nations  of  the  world  certain  be- 
nefits, (or  what  were  believed  by  the  British  government 
to  be  so), on  certain  conditions. 

If  a communication  of  the  act  had  been  made  to  one 
nation,  it  must  have  been  made  alike  to  all.  Sucli  com- 
munication would  have  been  liable  to  different  misrepre- 
sentations : some  governments  might  have  considered  it  as 
a solicitation  to  which  they  were  bound  in  courtesy  to 
give  some  answer,  explaining  their  reasons  for  declining, 
(if  they  did  decline),  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act;  others  might  perhaps  have  taken  umbrage  at 
it,  as  an  authoritative  pretension  to  impose  the  legislation 
of  this  country  upon  other  nations. 
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The  undersigned  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
course  has  proved  less  effectual  on  the  present  tlmn  on 
former  occasions. 

The  conditions  of  the  act  qf  1825  have  been  accepted 
and  carried  into  effect  by  some  governments:  that  of  the 
United  States  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  But  the  undersigned  cannot  but  be  still 
of  opinion,  that  the  resolution  proposed  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  at  Washington,  at  the  beginitig  of  the  Tast 
session  of  congress,  for  the  express  purpose  of  urging  the 
exeeutive^government  ot  the  United  States  to  come  into 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1825,  the  debates  which  took  place 
upon  that  proposition,  and  the  final  rejection  of  it  by  a 
majority  of  only  two  votes,  show  that  it  was  not  for 
want  of  a sufficient  understanding  of  the  intent  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  that  the  conditions  of  it  were  not  accepted 
by  the  United  States. 

To  one  piece  of  evidence,  which  proves  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding in  America,  not  only  of  the  purport  and  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  parliament  of  1825,  but  of  the  condi- 
tions which  it  would  be  requisite  for  the  American  legis- 
lature to  perform  in  order  to  entitle  the  U.  States  to  the 
benefit  of  that  act,  the  undersigned  might  have  scrupled  to 
refer,  (as  not  being  ofthe  natnre-ef  a diplomatic  docu- 
ment), if  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  encouraged  him  to  bring 
forward  any  document  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  by  citing,  in  support  ofhis  own  view  of  the 
matter,  a private  letter  from  Mr,  Clay,  to  a member  of 
congress. 

Early  in  the  session  of  congress  of  1825— 2G,  a peti- 
tion from  Baltimore  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  the 
American  legislature,  in  which  petition  it  was  distinctly 
pointed  out,  that  the  British  act  of  parliament  of  July 
1825, had  not  only  manifested  the  readiness  of  this  coun- 
try to  move  all  discriminating  duties,  but  also  to  permit 
American  ship9  to  clear  cut  from  British  colonies,  not,  as 
theretofore,  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  only,  but 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  (the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies  alone  excepted.) 

The  petition,  with  equal  distinctness,  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  legislature  to  the  conditions' on  which 
these  advantages  might  be  secured  to  the  U.  States,  and 
prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  several  restrictions  impos- 
ed by  the  American  act  of  1823,  not  of  the  ‘discriminating 
duties’  only,  but  of  the  prohibition  of  what  is  called  by 
Mr,  Gallatin  the  ‘circuitous  intercourse  in  British  ships:’ 
the  petitioners  expressly  submitting  to  congress  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  British  vessels,  from  i whatever  ports , 
on  the  same  terms-  as  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored 
nations. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress, that  it  was  against,  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  (but 
without  impeachment  of  any  of  its  allegations),  that  the 
decision  of  the  American  legislature,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  was  taken : it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that 
the  American  legislature  had  the  whole  purport  and 
tearing  of  the  act  of  25  full  before  their  eyes. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  Bristish  authorities  abroad 
took  upon  themselves  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  act 
of  ! 825,  towards  the  U.  States,  is  undenied. 

But  the  only  effect  of  this  suspension  was — the  con- 
tinuance of  the  benefits  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things 
to  the  U.  States,  for  nearly  a twelve  month  longer  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  it. 

I be  continuance  was  permitted  by  the  British  goyern- 
tnerv,  mainly  ,i;i  consideration  of  die  then  pendency  in 
tuo  legislature  of  the  United  States,  of  the  resolution  here- 
in before  mentioned,  for  conforming  to  the  conditions  of 
the  act  of  1825. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  authentic  intelligence 
of  these  proceedings  at  Washington,  an  instruction  was 
seat  Gilt- to  Mr.  Vaughan,  grounded  on  the  belief  of  the 
Br.fo-h  government,  that  congress  would  not  separate 
without  -adopting  the  resolution  then  under  their  consi- 
deration, In  that  case,  and  upon  receiving  an  assurafice 
from  the  American  government  tliaf  the  restriction^  and 
charges  on  British  shipping,  and  British  colonial  produce, 
would  bp,  withdrawn  by  the  U.  States,  Mr.  Vaughan 
was  authorised  to  deliver  a note  to  the  American  secre- 
tary of  sfate,  declaring — that  the  discriminating  duties  im- 

fioscd  upon  American  ships  and  their  cargoes  in  the  W. 

qdics  should  immediately  cease,  Mr.  Vaughan  was  ac- 
tually hi  possession  of  tfos  instruction,  when  the  resolu- 


tion, on  the  assumed  adoption  of  which  the  instructions 
to  Mr.  Vaughan  had  been  founded,  was  rejected.  It  was. 
no  part  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  duty  to  make  any  communica^ 
tion  upon  the  subject  to  the  American  government  be- 
fore the  result  of  the  discussion  was  ascertained.  After 
that  result,  (wholly  unexpected  in  this  country),  ant- 
such  communication  would  have  been  not  only  useless-, 
but  might,  perhaps,  have  been  considered  as  an  improper 
appeal  against  the  formal  decision  of  the  American  legis- 
lature. 

That  Mr.  Vaughan  shbuld  not  afterwards  have  been 
authorized  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  act  of  1825, 
‘so  late  as  Oct.  last,’  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  consi-' 
dered  that  Mr.  Vaughan,  immediately  , after  the  close  of 
the  session  of  congress,  was  instructed  to  announce  the 
intention  ofhis  majesty’s  government  to  pass  the  order  in 
council  of  July,  (consequent  upon  the  decision  of  the 
American  legislature),  by  which  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
1825  were  virtually  declined. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  to  the  American  legislature,  by  the  persua- 
sion which,  he  says,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
entertained,  that  the  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  U.  States  and  the 
British  W.  India  colonies  w ould  be  renew  ed. 

The  undersigned  is  at  a loss  to  understand  on  what 
ground  it  was  assumed  at  Washington,  that  there  would 
be,  at  all  times,  an  unabated  disposition  on  the  part  ol  the 
British  government  to  make  the  trade  of  its  West  India 
colonies  the  subject  cf  diplomatic  arrangement. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  entirely  changed. 

Repeated  negotiation  had  Tailed  to  produce  any  mate-, 
rial  approximation  of  opinions  upon  that  subject. 

The  last  attempt  at  an  adjustment  had  been  made,  with 
an  evident  conviction  on  both  sides,  that  there  existed  be- 
tween them  an  unconquerable  difference  of  principle:  and 
that  it  was  by  that  difference,  rather  than  by  any  decided 
irreeoncileableness  of  interests,  that  a satisfactory  arrange 
ment  was  rendered  hopeless. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed; it  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  dispute,  and  in  that  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the 
established  distinction  between  general  and  colonial  trade. 

Great  Britain  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  m’otive  for 
doing  thenceforward  whatever  she  might  think  right  to 
do,  in  relaxation  of  her  colonial  system,  rather  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  her  own  legislature  than  by  compact  with 
a state  -with  which  she  disagreed  in  opinion,  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  colonial  trade,  so  widely,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  construct  a. preamble  to  a treaty  on  that  sub- 
ject, hi  the  enunciations  of  which  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties should  liave  concurred. 

But  there  was  yet  another  reason  for  avoiding  further 
negotiations  upon  the  subject. 

Hitherto,  when  the  trade  with  the  British  West  India 
colonies  had  been  opened  to  all,  it  had  been  opened  chief- 
ly, though  not  exclusively,  to  the  United  States. 

To  no  other  country  had  it  been  opened  by  specific  and 
positive  convention. 

But  a time  bad  now  arrived,  when,  from  motives  of  ge- 
neral polity,  Great  Britain  thought  it  advisable  to  allow 
access  to  her  colonies  to  all  foreign  powers,  without  ex- 
ception, on  conditions  tendered  alike  to  all. 

Such  indiscriminate  opening  could  only  be  effected  by 
some  process  common  to  all  those  who  were  permitted  or 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  it;  impartiality  was  thus  main- 
tained towards  all  parties,  and.  the  power  of  control  over 
her  own  colonies  was,  at  the  same  time,'  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother  country. 

The  undersigned  believes  that  lie  has  now  touched  on 
every  topic  in  the  last  note  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, to  which  he  had  not  had  occasion  to  advert  in  former 
stages  of  their  correspondence.  He  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  again  into  a discussion  of  topics  already 
more  than  sufficiently  debated. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  him, 
in  concluding  this  note,  to  return  to  Mr.  Gallatin’s  assur- 
ances of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  insurances  equally  sincere  that  there  is  the 
most  c.ordial  desire,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  the  United  States. 

The  fies  of  common  origin,  laws,  and  language,  must 
always  fonji  strong  bonds  of  national  alliance  betweejj 
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them.  Their  respective  interests,  well  understood,  har- 
monize together  as  much  as  their  feelings. 

But  it  has  never  yet  been  held  a duty  of  international 
amity  (any  more  than  ox  friendship  in  private  life)  to  sub- 
mit to  unequal  compacts.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  held  an 
'offence  against  such  duty  that  a nation  (any  more  than  an 
individual)  should  decline  to  make  such  uncompensated 
sacrifices. 

Between  two  nations,  as  between  two  individuals  most 
friendly  to  each  other,  there  may  sometimes  happen,  un- 
fortunately, to  exist  some  known  subject  of  incurable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  any  such  case  it  is  perhaps  most 
advisable  to  keep  that  subject  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
-sight,  and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
tenor  of  their  general  intercourse,  and  of  then.'  habitual 
relations. 

The  refusal  to  regulate  the  trade  of  our  colonies  by  a 
commercial  treaty,  which  the  British  government  may 
think  (even  if  erroneously)  disadvantageous  to  its  inter- 
ests, cannot  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  power  what- 
ever. 

In  the  present  instance  the  undersigned  is  most  happy 
;‘o  be  able  to  quality  such  refusal  with  the  declaration, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  degree  dictated  by  sentiments  either 
unfriendly  or  disrespectful  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  indifference  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  other 
questions  at  present  pending  between  them  and  Gi’eat 
Britain. 

Of  these  questions,  one  lias  been  already  happily  arrang- 
ed since  Mr.  Gallatin’s  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  undersigned  looks  forward  with  confidence,  no 
less  than  with  anxiety,  to  such  an  arrangement  of  the  re- 
mainder, as  effacing  all  traces  of  past  discussions,  and  sa- 
tisfy all  fail'  and  reasonable  pretensions  on  both  sides, 
may  secure,  for  a long  period  of  years  to  come,  recipro- 
cal  good  understanding  and  good  will  between  the  two 
kindred  natio  ns. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  &c. 

[Signed]  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Albert  Gallatin,  esq.  C?c.  &c.  &c. 


DEBATE  ON ‘THE  WOOL  BILL. 

House  of  rei’Iiese^itatives,  Feb.  10,  1827. 

Mr.  Buchanan  having  moved  to  re-commit  the  bill  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  with  certain  instructions 
for  amendment, 

Mr.  Lawrence  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I rise ‘to  express  my  regret  that  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Buchanan),  has  submitted  the  motion  now 
before  the  chair,  to  re-commit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  at  this  lute  hour.  1 am  .well  aware  that, 
t-n  the  present  motion,  it  is  not  strictly  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  bill,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do  so; 
but  I trust  the  house  will  indulge  me  for  a few  moments, 
while*  I pay  my  last  respects  to  this  favorite  measure. 
Four  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  this  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  by  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Du- 
ring this  period  it  has  undergone  a fair  and  fuli  discussion, 
and  has  been  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  many  of 
its  friends  at  least.  During  this  period,  I fiave  watched 
the  progress  of  the  bill  with  much  interest — an  interest 
arising  from  a conviction  that  no  bill  has  been  or  will  be  be- 
fore the  house  during  the  present  session,  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania is  so  deeply  interested.  What  sir,  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  rhotion  now  before  the  chair?  I am  not  at  li- 
berty to  question  the  motives  of  my  colleague  in  mak- 
ing this  motion,  nor  have  I any  disposition  to  do  so;  doubt- 
less they  are  pure:  my  good  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
would  not  allow  me  to  impute  to  him  any  thing  but  what  is 
purely  honeskand  ifpright.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for 
n fV  purpose  to  shew  that  the  effect  will  be  to  defeat  the 
bill  for  the  present  session,  by  procrastination,  and  I 
must  here  remind  my  colleague  of  Ins  own  declarations 
on  a former  oceassion,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee  of 
the  whole.  He  then  made  a motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  avowed  his  intention,  that  if  his  motiou  should  prevail, 
he  would  then  move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  and  gave 
as. a reason  for  so  doing,  that  no  bill  of  the  kind  could 
pass  during  this  session,  fur  want  of  time;  and  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  bill  can  now  be  recommitted,  amended, 
reported  to- the  house,  and  pass  through  all  its  stages, 
-tbffcc  weeks  after  fru:  time  when  my  colleague  had  made 


these  predictions,  anil  when  the  session  is  drawing  near  a 
close?  I acknowledge,  that,  until  lately,  I had  not  an- 
ticipated any  opposition  to  this  hill  from  my  own  state, 
and  was  not  a little  surprised  to  hear  from  my  colleague 
an  expression  which  fell -from  him  a few  days  since,  n a 
speech  he  made  against  the  bill.  He  exclaimed  trium*- 
phantlv,  “Can  any  Pennsylvanian  support  this  bill?”  I 
now  ask  him,  can  any  Pennsylvanian  opposu  the  bill? 
What,  sir,  is  the  character  of  this  bill  ? It  is  a bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool-grow  ers 
of  the  country.  And  what  is  the  character  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  inhabitants?  Are  they  not,  almost  exclusively, 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  whose  interests  are  so 
blended,  that  any  protection  afforded  to  the  one,  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  felt  by  the  other?  But  my  colleague 
(Mr.  B.)  has  told  us  this  bill  is  exclusively  for  the  manu- 
facturer; that  the  former  will  derive  no  advantage  from 
it;  tli at  their  interests  are  entirely  different.  I ask,  wffiere- 
in  do  they  differ?  As  well  may  you  attempt  to  separate 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  miller — the  man  who 
raises  wheat,  and  he  who  manufactures  it  into  flour,  and 
Say  that  one  is  independent  of  the  other,  as  to  attempt  to 
separate  the  interest  of  the  wool-grower  and  the  manu- 
facturer. Protect  the  one,  and  you  encourage  the  other. 
Depress  the  one,  and  you  destroy  the  other.  To  the 
section  of  country  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  these  remarks  may  not  apply  with  equal  force, 
where  the  ordinary  products  of  agriculture  always  com- 
mand the  highest  price.  Here  the  farmer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  an  eastern  market  in  the  Atlantic  seaports  for 
his  flour,  his  whiskey,  his  beef,  and  his  pork.  Not  so  in 
the  west- — separated  from  our  eastern  brethern  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  we  can 
never  expect  to  share  these  advantages  with  them.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  create  a market  in  the  interior, 
or  have  none.  Our  heavy  articles  of  produce  will  not 
bear  transportation  across  the  mountains,  nor  will  they 
command  a price  at  home.  Thus  situated,  the  farmers 
of  the  wrest  have  been  compelled  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  their  sheep.  Much 
labor,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by 
many  of  our  farmers  in  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
their  flocks,  until  they  have  arrived  to  a degree  of  per- 
fection never  witnessed  in  this  country.  Wool  has  now 
becoiff  e a principal  article  of  trade,  and  formerly  found  a 
ready  market  at  our  manufactories  in  Ohio,  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  states.  Bat  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Buchanan),  asks,  how  .can  the  farmers  of 
the  west  transport  their  wool  to  New  England?  I ask 
him,  how  can  they  transport  their  flour  and  whiskey?  As 
I said  before,  these  articles  will  not  bear  transportation. 
Wool  is  the  only  article  which  will  bear  carrying  with 
any  thing  like  a reasonable  profit  to  the  owner,  and  even 
of  this  small  advantage  he  is  now  deprived,  ow  ing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  our  manufactures,  occasioned  by  the 
great  influx  of  British  goods. 

What,  sir,  is  the  object  of  the  motion  now'  before  the 
house?  It  is  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  with  instructions  to  increase  the  duty  on 
foreign  imported  spirits,  on  hemp,  &c.  To  the  principle 
of  this  amendment,  1 have  no  objection.  I have  support- 
ed it  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  in  the  house.  On 
both  these  occasions  it  was  rejected  by  a solemn  vote;' 
and  why  attempt  it  again  at  this  time*1  I ask,  why  did  not 
my  colleague, who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Stevenson),  bring 
the  principles  ol  this  amendment  before  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  of  which  he  is  a member?  True,  this  may 
have  been  done,  but  still  it  w as  competent  for  him  to  of- 
fer a resolution  in  the  house,  instructing  the  committee  to 
incorporate  this  provision  in  the  bill,  for  which  he  is  anx- 
ious. This,  sir,  was  the  proper  course,  and  not  at  this 
late  hour  to  attempt,  by  an  indirect  course,  to  effect  what 
could  not  be  done  bv  a direct  one.  My  colleague  is  too 
w'cll  acquainted  with  the  process  of  legislation,  not  to- 
know  that  a recommitment  at  this  time  is  equal  to  a de- 
feat of  this"  bill.  1 bed  intended  to  discuss  the  merits  rtf 
this  bill  at  some  length,  hut  as  so  much  had  been  said,  and 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  house  occupied,  I had  lately 
; determined  to  content,  myself,  with  giving  a silent  vote. 

I To  that  determination  I would  have  adhered,  had  not  the 
I present  motion  been  made. 

j 1 will  not  violate  order  by  entering  into  the  merits  of 
I the  bill,  unless  by  permission  of  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  said,  when  I made  the  motion  now 
tinder  consideration,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble 
the  house  with  a 'single  remark.  It  was  my  sincere  w ish, 
that  the  question  should  have  been  immediately  taken 
and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays.  I presume,  however,  that 
all  who  hear  me,  must  feel,  that  I am  imperatively  called 
upon  to  reply  to  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Lawrence),  whom  I heretofore 
believed  to  be  my  friend.  That  gentleman  has  thought 
proper  to  attribute  to  me  conduct,  of  which  I believed  [ 
never  before  w as  suspected.  1 think  I may  appeal  with 
confidence  to  those  with  whom.  I have  long  served  upon 
this  floor,  whether,  upon  any  occasion,  I have  attempted 
to  defeat  any  measure  by  unfair  means.  I have  always 
been  willing  to  march  up  fairly  to  every  question,  and  to 
vote  and  to  act  as  I thought  right,  and  then  to  leave  my 
judgment  to  be  rejudged  by  iny  constituents  and  my 
country. 

My  "colleague  asked  why  I did  not  submit  my  motion 
earlier?  Although  I deny  his  right  to  ask  me  such  a ques- 
tion, yet  I shall  proceed  to  answ  er  his  inquiry.  Since  I 
came  out  of  the  chair,  I have  been  always  prepared  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  this  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing additional  duties  on  the  importation  ol  foreign  spirits 
and  foreign  hemp.  I have  been  constantly  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  this  proposition  to  the  house, 
at  a time  when  there  would  be  some  chance  of  obtaining 
a direct  decision  upon  it;  but  have  never  been  successful 
until  the  present  occasion.  Other  amendments  have 
hitherto  been  in  my  way,  and  have  precluded  me  from 
making  the  attempt.  The  previous  question  has  also 
been  interposed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  defeat- 
ing all  amendment. 

With  what  propriety,  then,  can  my  colleague,  who  has 
himself  voted  for  the  previous  question,  and  thus  pursu- 
ed a course  calculated  to  prevent  and  to  defeat  every 
amendment,  put  such  an  interrogatory  to  me?  If,  by 
the  rules  of  the  house,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  purpose, 
I must  move  to  recommit  this  bill,  that  necessity  has  been 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  course  pursued  by  my  col- 
league and  others,  who  believe  this  bill  to  be  perfect  in 
its  present  form.  My  colleague  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
by  this  motion;  for  I long  since  gave  notice  that,  if  the 
house  should  determine  to  consider  this  hill  at  the  present 
session,  it  was  my  determination  to  insist  that  the  tanners 
of  Pennsylvania  should  receive  protection,  as  well  as  the 
woollen  "manufacturers  of  New  England.  I distinctly 
stated,  that  1 would  offer  an  amendment,  similar  in  its  na- 
ture to  the  motion  which  I have  now  presented;  and  for  a 
longtime,  I have  had  the  sections  which  I intended  to  pro- 
pose, prepared,  and  in  my  de&k.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, I am  not  liable  to  the  censure  of  my  colleague,  or 
that  of  any  other  person. 

My  colleague  lias  propounded  another  question  to  me, 
still  more  extraordinary  in  its  character,  than  his  first  in- 
terrogatory. He  has  asked  me,  how  can  any  Pennsylva- 
nian oppose  this  bill?  He  has  said  that  Pennsylvania  has 
a dee])  interest  in  this  measure;  and  that  I have  abandon- 
ed that  interest,  by  submitting  my  motion.  He  has  also, 
in  effect,  declared  that  no  man  could  obtain,  or  cotdd  pre- 
serve the  confidence  of  that  state,  who  should  oppose  the 
present  bill.  Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  1 teel  an  attachment  as 
warm,  a devotion  as  ardent,  for  my  native  state  as  mv  col- 
league can  feel.  I would  go  as  far  to  maintain  either  her 
interest  or  her  honor,  as  any  of  her  representatives  upon 
this  floor.  I have  no  interest  but  what  is  her  interest. 
‘Whilst  I have  the  honor  to  stand  here  before  the  nation, 
as  one  of  her  representatives,  I shall  never  be  driven 
from  that  course  which  I believe  will  promote  her  true 
welfare  and  glory,  by  such  threats  as  my  colleague  has 
thought  proper  to  utter.  His  prophecies  have  no  terrors 
for  me.  W bother  my  course  shall  be  popular  at  home  or 
not,  I know  that  I have  done  what,  in  my  conscience,  I 
believed  to  be  my  duty.  For  my  vote,  I rejoice  that  I am 
answerable,  not  to  my  colleague,  but  to  my  constituents 
and  to  my  state — tribunals,  in  whose  judgment  my  confi- 
dence is  unbounded. 

My  colleague  has  propounded  several  interrogatories 
to  me:  in  my  turn,  I shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
him  a few  questions.  The  provision  of  this  hill  which 
found  the  most  fay  or  in  my  eyes,  was  the  protection  which 
it  proposed  to  extend  to  the  wool  growers  of  this  country. 
1 ask  my  colleague  if  this  protection  bears  any  just  pro- 


portion to  that  which  is  afforded  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers ? Is  it  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  degree?  Does  it 
commence  at  the  same  time?  This  bill  pretends  to  he  a 
compromise  between  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool;  but  it  is  clear,  that  the  agriculturists,  upon  this,  as 
upon  all  other  occasions,  have  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
Whilst  the  manufacturer,  after  the  first  of  August  next, 
will  be  protected  by  an  enormous  increase  of  duty, 
amounting,  in  a very  great  degree,  to  a prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens;  the  wool  grower  must 
he  content  to  wait  until  the  first  day  of  June,  1828,  when 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  importation  of- fo- 
reign wrool  equal  only  to  tw'o  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the 
fii'st  day  of  June,  1829,  another  two  cents  will  be  added. 
1 his  bill  will  afford  the  manufacturers  an  opportunity,'  be- 
tween its  passage  and  the  first  day  of  June,  1 828,  of  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  foreign  wrool,  without  any  increase 
of  duty,  to  keep  them  in  operation  for  years.  Docs  any  gen- 
tleman suppose — can  any  gentleman  expect,  that  the  pa- 
triotism  of  the  manufacturers— that  their  love  for  the  wool 
growers  of  their  own  country,  will  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  a foreign  supply  ? Before  this  can  be  believed, 
the  laws  which  govern  human  nature  must  be  reversed, 
and  selfish  feelings  must  be  eradicated  from  the  human 
bosom.  In  the  mean  time,  our  wool  growers  must  suf- 
fer the  evils  which  will  flow  from  an  immense  importation 
of  foreign  wrool. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Will  the  wool  grower  receive  any 
additional  protection,  even  after  the  1st  of  June,  1829? 
Upon  this  point  I entertain  serious  doubts;  and  1 find  that 
some:  gentlemen  of  this  house,  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  than  myself,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  wool  upon  the  skin  will  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  at  the  present  rate  of  duty.  Now, 
sir,  although  the  wo  til  grower  in  foreign  countries  never 
would  kill  his  flock,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
our  duties,  by  sending  his  wool  upon  the  skin;  yet,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  fleeces  of  those  sheep  which  are 
killed  for* food,  will  naturally  be  brought  to  our  markets. 
By  passing  this  bill  we  shall  establish  a discriminating  du- 
ty in  their  favor.  In  this  manner,  there  w ill  he  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  foreign  wool  imported  to  create  a com- 
petition, and  to  keep  down  the  price  of  our  domestic 
wool.  I think,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  this  bill  propo- 
ses to  protect  the  wool  grower,  it  is  a mere  delusion.  I 
put  the  question  seriously  to  my  colleague,  who  repre- 
sents a wool-growing,  not  a manufacturing  district,  how 
he  can  justify  an  opposition  to  my  motion,  which  proposes 
to  afford  something  like  the  same  protection  to  the  wool 
grower  which  this  bill  does  to  the  manufacturer?  I re- 
verse his  question — and  ask  him,  how  he  can  vote  for 
such  a bill? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  I am  the  decided  friend  of  a tariff  upon 
broad  national  principles;  but  I never  can  support  a bill 
of  this  unjust  and  partial  character:  a bill  which  protects 
the  woollen  manufacturer  of  Newr  England,  whilst  it 
leaves  the  agriculture  of  my  owrn  state  to  perish.  Penn- 
sylvania has,  beyond  comparison,  a much  greater  inte- 
rest in  obtaining  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  spirits  and 
foreign  hemp,  than  on  foreign  wool  and  woollens.  Upon 
this  subject,  however,  I shall  not  repeat  the  observations 
which  T have  made  heretofore.  I sincerely  believe,  should 
my  motion  prevail,  so  far  from  defeating  the  hill,  it  will 
be  earned  by  an  increased  majority.  I confess  I felt  sur- 
prised, both  at  the  style  and  the  manner  of  my  colleague’s 
observations.  He  is  a gentleman  for  whom  I have  al- 
ways felt  much  respect.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
my  reply  should  have  been  dictated  in  a very  different 
spirit.  Ido  not  expect  my  motion  will  prevail;  1 know 
it  cannot  prevail  without  the  support  of  rny  colleagues. 
I shall  be  proud,  how  ever,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
cording my  vote  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Wvrts  said,  he  should  not  have  risen  but  for  the 
remarks  which  had  just  fallen  from  his  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  (Mr.  Lawrence.)  He,  (Mr.  W.) 
was  what  in  the  phrase  of  the  day  wras  called  a manufac- 
turing or  tariff  man;  his  opinions  upon  that  subject  w'ere 
not  of  yesterday’s  formation.  They  were  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  result  of  serious  and  deliberate  reflection, 
upon  what  he  trusted  was  now  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  its  domestic  indus- 
try. He  believed  that  the  tariff  of  1824  was  founded  in 
a wise  policy , and  ought  to  he  steadily  adhered  to.  With 
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such  views,  and  representing,  as  he  did,  a community 
•whose  permanent  substantial  interests,  both  present  and 
prospective,  were  intimately  and  essentially  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  in  all  its 
branches,  he  had  felt  both  the  disposition  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  go  with  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  if  he  could  do  so 
consistently  with  his  notions  of  what  was  due  toother 
portions  of  the  country,  that  had  not  a direct  and  positive 
interest  in  the.  proposed  measure. 

Like  his  colleague  he  had  listened  to  the  debate  upon 
ihe  bill  for  the  last  three  weeks  with  deep  and  anxious 
attention;  he  had  not  been  absent  from  it  a day,  or  an 
hour.  He  had  considered  and  weighed  all  that  had  been 
•said,  both  for  and  against  the  bill,  with  the  sincere  and 
honest  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  his  duty  in  the 
vote  he  had  to  give.  The  hour  for  decision  had  arrived; 
he  was  prepared  to  act;  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
record  his  vote  upon  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  its  ad- 
vocates deemed  it  most  advisable  to  present  it,  without 
troubling  the  house  with  a single  remark,  in  explana- 
tion or  justification  of  that  vote.  But  from  such  a course 
he  had  been  driven  by  observations  from  his  colleague 
'which  challenged  a reply. 

His  colleague  had  asked,  with  much  emphasis,  how  any 
member  from  Pennsylvania  could  vote  against  the  bill? 
And  was  not  Pennsylvania  directly  interested  in  its  pas- 
sage? Sir,  (said  Mr.  Wurts),  Pennsylvania  is  deeply, 
directly,  vitally  interested,  as  much  so  certainly  as  any 
■state  in  the  union,  in  the  prosperity  of  our  domestic  manu- 
factures, in  all  their  various  branches.  But  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industry  ot  the 
•country  is  one  thing — an  interest  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  another,  and  a very  different  thing;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  this  debate,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
been  wanting  to  themselves  in  not  urging  more  strongly 
upon  the  house  the  broad  distinction  between  the  policy, 
♦he  sound  policy,  which  dictated  the  tariff  of  1824,  and 
that  which  has  given  life  to  this  bill.  That  was  protec- 
tion, this  is  prohibition. 

When,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  branch  of  domestic  industry 
Is  laboring  under  depression,  and  those  engaged  in  it 
come  to  this  house  for  relief,  the  natural,  the  obvious,  the 
proper  inquiry  is,  from  what  cause  does  the  evil  spring  ? 
We  cannot  safely  administer  a remedy  until  we  know  the 
•disease.  Having  ascertained  that,  our  course  is  plain. 
Taking  this  rule  as  our  guide,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  against 
•which  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  are  said  to  be 
struggling. 

On  this  head  I may  with  propriety  appeal  to  their  own 
representations.  They  cannot  object  to  being  judged  by 
the  testimony  which  they  have  themselves  adduced.  I 
refer  gentlemen  then  to  the  memorials  of  the  manufac- 
turers now  lying  on  our  table.  I have  examined  them 
with  attention;  not  all  of  them,  it  is  true,  but  enough  of 
them  to  ascertain  what  is  the  general  concurrent  repre- 
sentation in  this  particular.  They  all  unite  in  ascribing 
their  present  difficulties,  (serious,  as  I believe  they  are, 
but  temporary,  as  I trust  they  will  prove  to  be),  to  the 
non-enforcement  of  the  existing  revenue  laws,  the  eva- 
sion of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  33  1-3  per  cent, 
by  the  importer  of  the  foreign  fabric.  They  tell  you  that 
your  laws  are  eluded,  by  false  and  fraudulent  invoices, 
and  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  protection  held  out  to  him  by  the  tariff  of  1824,  which, 
if  rigidly  enforced,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  sustain  him 
in  competition  with  his  foreign  rival.  I appeal  to,  and  am 
willing  to  be  judged  by,  the  record;  and  1 call  upon  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  it  for  themselves  before  they  vote  for 
this  bill.  Nay,  sir,  I appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every 
one  who  now  hears  me,  whether  this  was  not  the  position 
originally  taken  by  the  chairman  ofthecommitt.ee  on  ma- 
nufactures, when  he  introduced  the  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  house  ? Was  not  this  the  ground,  and  the  only 
ground  upon  which  it  was  supported  and  advocated,  for 
two  or  three  days,  by  its  friends?  Did  not  a gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Dwight),  whom  I do  not  now 
see  in  his  seat,  but  who  was  early  on  the  floor  in  support 
of  this  bill,  in  answer  to  a few  inquiries  from  myself,  and 
some  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
(Mr.  McLane),  distinctly  avow  that  this, and  this  only,  was 
the  evil  for  which  the  manufacturers  sought  a remedy; 
that  it  was  against  this  mischief  alone  they  expected  re- 


lief? They  wished  for  nothing  more;  they  needed  nothing 
more;  he,  as  their  advocate,  asked  for  nothing  more;  and 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  he  expected  our  votes. 
Sir,  if  the  bill  proposed  nothing  more,  it  should  have  my 
vote:  for  I have  already  said  that  I regard  the  tariff  of 
1824  as  founded  in  a wise  policy.  Duty  and  policy  both 
require  that  we  should  enforce  it.  But  we  may  go  foo 
far.  There  is  a difference  between  protection  and  prohi- 
bition. This  bill  contemplates  the  latter;  and,  as  well 
to  show  that  prohibition  is  unnecessary,  as  to  sustain  the 
references  I have  already  made  in  regard  to  the  true  cause 
of  the  existing  evil,  I call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
document  now  lying  on  our  tables,  which,  though  addres- 
sed to  an  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Webster),  as  a private  communication,  he  has  very  pro- 
perly deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  presented  to 
the  chair,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  It  is  dated 
the  26th  of  January,  and  the  writer  says,  “I  take  the  li- 
berty of  forwarding  to  you  two  votes,  passed  yesterday 
by  the  Wolcott  Wollen  Manufacturing  Company,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  losses  they  have  met  wdth  during 
the  past  year.  Their  accounts  have  been  made  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1826,  and  show  a loss  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital  stock,  not  by  bad  debts,  as 
they  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  quantity  of  woollens  sent  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  and  Germany,  and  sold  at  auction,  to  a 
very  gi'eat  loss,  if  the  fair  duties  had  been  paid  on  them” 
Sold  at  auction,  sir,  to  a very  great  loss,  if  the  fair  duties 
had  been  paid  on  them. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  representation  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  this  was  the  argument  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  oill,  until  they  were  met  by  propositions  to 
amend  it,  so  as  to  strip  it  of  its  prohibitory  character,  and 
guard  against  the  alledged  evasions  of  the"  existing  law,  by 
clothing  the  custom  house  appraisers  with  additional 
power,  and  charging  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  imported  fabric  in  this  country.  Then, 
indeed,  they  changed  their  attitude  and  their  language,  and 
became  the  advocates  of  prohibition.  But  this  change  op 
their  part  cannot  weaken  the  force  of  the  concessiommade 
both  by  them  and  the  petitioners.  If  they  were  sincere 
in  their  original  declarations,  (and  I cannot  doubt  but  .that 
they  were),  the  evil  to  be  cured  is  an  evasion  of  the  exist- 
ing duty,  in  consequence  of  some  imperfection  in  the  re- 
venue law. 

What,  then,  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, when  this  subject  was  referred  to  them  ? Or 
rather,  with  these  facts  before  us,  what  is  the  duty  of  this 
house  in  regard  to  this  bill  ? In  the  construction  of  re- 
medial statutes,  it  is  a rule  familiar  to  every  professional 
gentleman,  that  you  shall  consider  the  old  law,  the  mis- 
chief, and  the  remedy;  and  you  shall  so  apply  the  law 
as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.  It 
is  a good  rule,  sir,  for  the  government  of  this  house  in 
passing  a remedial  statute.  Has  it  been  regarded  in 
drafting  this  bill?  Suppose  it  passed;  suppose  that  it 
were  now  the  actual,  existing,  operative  law  of  the  land; 
would  it  apply  a remedy  to  the  alledged  evil  ? Would  it 
furnish  any  greater  security  than  that  which  the  manufac- 
turer now  has,  for  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  imported 
woollens,  whatever  that  may  be  ? Would  it  diminish,  or 
in  any  respect  circumscribe,  the  power  of  the  importer? 
Would  it  give  any  additional  power  to  the  revenue  offi- 
cers? Would  it  make  any  alteration  at  all  in  this  parti- 
cular in  the  revenue  law  ? Would  it  not  leave  it  exactly 
as  it  now  is,  open  to  all  the  abuses  and  all  the  frauds 
which  are  said  to  be  practised  under  it?  I affirm  that  it 
would,  and  if  I be  mistaken,  I challenge  gentlemen  who 
think  so  to  point  out  my  error.  I shall  be  ready  candidly 
to  admit  it.  I call  upon  them  to  show  how  this  bill  is  to 
suppress  and  prevent  that  evasion  of  the  revenue  law  to 
which  the  manufacturers  themselves  ascribe  their  difficul- 
ties. Sir,  it  cannot  be  shown,  because  it  cannot  have 
such  an  effect,  if  the  evasions  occur  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Dwight),  es- 
timated these  frauds  as  equal,  I think,  to  16£  per  cent  or 
one  half  of  the  present  duty — and  represented  that  they 
were  effected  by  the  importer  invoicing  his  goods  below 
their  real  cost  or  value,  and  also  by  importing  them  in 
an  unfinished  state;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the  powers 
of  the  appraisers  and  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  law 
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were  inadequate  to  the  correction  of  the  evil.  Now,  sir, 
what  is  there,  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  same  thing  being 
done  hereafter'1  If  tlie  importer  will  lay  perjury  to  his 
soul  by  swearing  to  a false  invoice,  (and  that  he  must  do 
to  elude  the  existing  law),  may  he  not  invoice  his  goods  in 
reference  to  the  several  standards  of  value  fixed  in  this 
bill,  and  thus  escape  the  payment  of  a portion  of  the  duty, 
just  as  effectually  as  he  can  now  do  it:  Forty  cents  the 

square  yard,  for  example,  is  the  lowest  standard  of  value; 
and  all  woollen  fabrics  between  that  and  §1  50,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  worth  $1  50,  and  the  duty  charged  acconi- 
jngly.  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  the  importer,  after  this 
bill  shall  have  passed,  from  invoicing  goods  that  have 
cost,  or  are  worth  in  the  foreign  market,  45  to  50  cents,  or, 
indeed,  any  thing  between  40  cents  and  $1  50,  at  40  cents, 
the  lowest  nunimum ? There  is  nothing,  sir:  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  is  done  now,  it  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done, 
with  equal  impunity  and  lacility,  after  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  committee  on  manufactures  propose  to  leave 
the  law,  in  this  respect*  exactly  as  they  found  it.  On  this 
bead  I mean  to  be  pointed  and  explicit — and  I put  it  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Dwight),  who 
lias  now  resumed  his  seat,  who  complained  so  bitterly  of 
these  evasions,  and  who  claimed  my  vote  to  prevent  them, 

I put  it  to  him  to  shew  how  this  bill  is  to  effect  that  object 
It  will  not,  cannot  effect  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  all.  This  bill  is  chargea- 
ble not  merely  w ith  the  sin  of  omission,  but,  with  that  of 
commission  also.  Pass  it,  and  you  do  not  merely  leave 
the  law  as  it  now  is — you  do  not  merely  omit  to  make  pro- 
vision against  these  evasions  of  the  revenue,  but,  by  rais- 
ing tire  duty  four  and  five  fold,  yon  increase  just  in  that 
proportion  the  temptation  to  evasion.  You  not  only  leave 
to  those  who  may  he  disposed  to  elude  your  law's  and  de- 
fraud your  revenue,  the  same  power  to  do  it,  that  they 
now  possess,  but  you  absolutely  offer  them  a premium  for 
so  doing  by  an  increase  of  duty  from  33  1-3  to  1 -4  per  cent. 
"Willing,  as  I am,  to  apply  a remedy  to  the  alleged  evil, 
how  can  gentlemen  expect  me  to  vote  for  such  a mea- 
sure, which  must  inflame  rather  than  cure  the  disease?  Is 
it  a small  matter  thus  to  increase  a temptation  which  is 
said  to  be  already  too  strong  for  human  frailty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  neglect  to  provide  any  check  or  counterpoise  j 
to  its  influence?  Is  not  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  ! 
ii  system  to  corrupt  the  moral  sense  of  the  trading  part  of  I 
the  community?  Will. not  like  causes  produce  like  cf- ] 
fleets?  or  are  we  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  those  who  1 
have,  by  such  measures,  destroyed  the  purity  and  integri -•  | 
tv  of  their  custom-house  officers  ? If  frauds  are  practised  i 
to  evade  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  33  1-3  percent,  what  may  j 
w’e  not  expect  when  it  is  increased  in  the  ratio  proposed  i 
by  this  hill?  “If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  not  be  done  in  the  dry  ?” 

But  nty  colleague,  (Mr.  Stew  art),  who  spoke  in  favor  | 
Of  this  bill  a few  evenings  ago,  insisted  that  the  passage  j 
of  it  was  a matter  of  deep  concernment  to  the  agricultu- 
rists of  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  increased  duty  on  } 
wool  which  it  proposes.  I,  sir,  feel  as  well  disposed, 
and  as  anxious  as  he  can  be,  to  sustain  and  cherish  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  Well  does  it  deserve 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  behalf — and  well  does  it  de- 
serve at  our  hands,  all  that  we  can  do  to  invigorate  and 
better  its  condition : for  it  is  at  last  the  source  from  which 
all  the  other  interests  of  the  country  must  draw'  their 
nourishment.  But,  in  his  zeal  to  benefit  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  my  colleague  has 
overlooked  and  forgotten  all  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  interest  he  is  equally  hound  to  protect. 
He  has  forgotten  the  laborer,  who  earns  his  daily  bread 
by  tin  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  has  forgotten  the  popula- 
tion with  which  every  hamlet  and  town  in  Pennsylvania  is 
teeming.  It  consists,  sir,  of  the  industrious,  frugal  mecha-  j 
nies  and  day  laborers  of  your  country,  whose  means  are 
always  small,  and  who.  having  no  exchangeable  products  I 
to  give,  are  obliged  to  purchase  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ' 
villi  ready  cash.  "What,  I ask  ray  colleague,  is  to  become  j 
of  these  classes?  Who,  among  the  advocates  of  this  bill, j 
has  raised  his  voice  in  their  behalf?  1 low  arc  they  to  par-  I 
tiespate  in  the  benefits  which,  it  is  said,  will  flow  from  its  ! 
passage?  Participate  iu  its  benefits ! Sir,  the  question  is  ' 
oft  idle  one!  Bather  let  me  ask,  how  they  will  escape  * 
from  its  grinding  oppression!  They  are  neither  wool  | 
ig£07>  ex's,  nor  the  manufacturers  of  v nolle  p fabrics.  Yet  i 


they  must,  out  of  their  small  earnings,  supply  themsel  ves 
with  the  articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  on  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  lay  these  enormously  high  duties. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a singular  feature  in  this  measure, 
that  its  benefits  will  be  reaped  by  those  who  are  compara- 
tively wealthy,  while  its  pressure  w ill  be  felt  by  the  poor, 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  its  burthen.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  increased  duty  is  to  operate  on 
woollen  goods,  ranging  in  value  from  40  cents  to  §4  the 
square  yard.  These  are  not  the  luxuries,  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life — in  our  cli  ate  as  much  so  as  the  food  that 
nourishes  us.  The  two  extremes  of  value  included  in  the 
bill,  embrace  exactly  that  description  of  w oollen  fabrics 
which  the  poorer  classes,  regulating  their  taste  by  their 
means,  are  obliged  to  purchase.  1 he  man  wrho  is  com- 
pelled, by  his  necessities,  to  wear  an  article  worth  less 
than  §4  the  square  yard,  and  whose  value  falls  between 
any  two  of  the  standards  fixed  by  this  bill,  is  taxed  w ith 
the  increased  duty  provided  by  the  bill,  ranging,  accord- 
ing to  its  original  provisions,  from  33  5 to  2 24  per  cent, 
but  as  amended  to  about  124  per  gent.;  while  he  w ho  can 
afford  to  give  more  than  $4  for  what  he  wants,  w ill  have 
to  pay  only  the  present  duty  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  This, 
sir,  cannot  be  disputed  or  denied.  It  is  a plain  deduction 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  no  argument  or  so- 
phistry can  elude.  I ask,  then,  if  the  bill  v.  dl  be  equal  or 
just  in  its  operations  ? Ought  the  measure  to  press  most 
heavily,  nay,  exclusively,  on  those  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  it?  Shall  I be  told  that  the  laborer  and  mechanic 
will  derive  benefit  from  it,  because  one  of  its  effects  w ill 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  labor?  If  so,  sir,  much  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  gone:  for  its  main,  if  not 
its  only  object,  is  to  sustain  the  manufacturer  bv  provid- 
ing for  the  inequality  between  the  price  of  labor"  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  increased  tax  or 
duty  upon  the  consumer,  is  to  be  counterbalanced  and 
compensated  to  him,  by  an  increased  rate  of  labor,  you 
accomplish  nothing — you  move  in  a circle,  and  at  last  re- 
turn to  the  point  from  which  you  started. 

But  after  all,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  interest  that  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country  hare  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill?  If  the  increased  duty  on  wool  is  to  accomplish  aoy 
thing,  it  is  to  protect  them  in  the  home  market,  against 
foreign  competition*— against  the  foreign  wool  grower. 
What  is  the  amount  of  that  competition?  According  to  a 
document  from  the  treasury  department,  now  lying  on 
our  table,  the  whole  quantity  of  wool  of  all  qualities  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1826,  was  equal  in  value  to 
$449,725;  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  that  quantity  was  of 
less  value  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  which  does  not  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  w oollen  fabrics,  nor  will  the  im- 
portation of  it  he  materially  effected  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  What  is  the  whole  coffsumptien  of  this  article 
in  the  country  ? The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures estimates  it  as  equal  to  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  thinks  that  he  is  rather  below  than  above  the 
mark.  Here  then  we  see  the  extent  of  interest  which 
the  wool  grower  has  in  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on 
wool.  It  is  to  exclude  foreign  wool:  but  the  wool  of  alt 
qualities  imported  into  the  country,  is  not  equal  to  one 
twentieth  of  the  whole  amount  consumed.  It  is  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  own  market;  but  he  has  almost  un- 
disputed possession  of  it  now;  for  the  inconsiderable  sup.- 
ply  which  we  draw  from  abroad  cannot  affect  the  market. 
It  is  to  protect  him  against  foreign  competition;  but  he 
has  comparatively  none  to  contend  with.  Is  not  this 
provision  iu  the  bill  then  a mere  illusion;  an  imaginary 
benefit,  for  wlxieh  the  advocates  of  the  agriculturists  in 
this  house,  are  consenting  to  lay  a heavy  burden  on  them 
and  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  When  correct- 
ly understood,  it  assuredly  can  be  regarded  in  no  other- 
light. 

I have  already  detained  the  house  longer  than  was  my 
intention  when  I rose.  But  I felt  constrained,  by  the  turn 
which  the  debate  had  just  taken,  very  briefly  to  present 
my  views  of  this  bill.  I w ill  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  no  one  can  justly  charge  me  with  being  unfriendly 
to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  country,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  a bill,  that  applies  no  remedy  to  the  spe- 
cific evil  which  the  manufacturers  themselves  say,  lias 
brought  • upon  them  their  present  distress;  which  not 
only  leaves  the  revenue  law  still  open  to  the  came  frauds 
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and- evasions  that  are  said  to  be  now  practised  under  it, 
but  increases  in  a four  aud  five  fold  degree,  the  tempta- 
tion that  at  present  induces  the  commission  of  them;  w hich 
tends  to  corrupt  our  revenue  system  and  all  connected 
with  the  administration  of  it,  by  holding  out  incentives  to 
fraud  that  are  represented  as  already  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted; which  is  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation,  be- 
cause it  lays  the  burden  of  this  policy  exclusively  upon 
the  pcort  r and  more  destitute  class,  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  it;  w hich  is  deceptive  and  illusory  in  regard  to  the 
grower  of  wool,  who  now  needs  no  further  protection; 
and  which  is  uncalled  for  by,  and  unnecessary  to,  the 
manufacturer,  because,  if  enforced,  it  is  prohibition  and 
n"t  protection  If  gentlemen  assume  the  position  that 
prohibition  is  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to  give 
protection,  let  us  say  so  by  our  bill;  let  us  speak  a lan- 
guage which  will  be  at  once  comprehended  by  all;  let  the 
measure  go  forth  with  its  true  name  and  character  stamp- 
ed upon  it,  so  that  the  nation  may  understand  and  judge 
it  accordingly.  Opposed  as  I am  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  I shall  vote  for  the  motion  of  my  colleague,  to  re- 
commit it,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Jirinei'  said  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  bill  nowr  on  its  passage;  it  had  been  his 
purpose  to  content  himself  w ith  simply  giving  to  the  mea- 
sure his  affirmative  vote,  as  it  was  approved  by  his  delibe- 
rate judgement.  But,  said  Mr.  M.  after  the  appeal  direct- 
ed especially  to  Pennsylvania,  that  was  made  the  other 
day,  against  the  bill,  by  my  honorable  friend  and  col- 
league, (Mr.  Buchanan),  and  after  his  proposition  and  re- 
marks to-day,  I feel  myself  called  upon,  in  justification  of 
my  own  course,  to  submit  a few  remarks  to  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  debate  lias  been  so  long  protracted, 
this  w ill  not  be  deemed,  I hope,  improper,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  come  not  only  from  the  same  state,  but 
from  the  same  district,  aud  that  we  are  elected  by  the 
same  people.  Thus  situated,  differing  from  him  on  so 
important  a matter,  I am  anxious,  I confess,  neither  to  be 
misapprehended  here  nor  at  home. 

The  proposition  of  my  colleague  is,  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  report  amendments;  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  to  lay  an  additional  duty  on  imported 
spirits,  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers  of  v/his- 
key.  If  a recommitment  should  take  place,  and  the 
amendment  proposed  be  reported,  w ould  my  honorable  I 
colleague  then  vote  for  the  bill?  He  nods  assent  that  j 
he  would.  Such,  sir,  may  now  be  his  impressions;  but, 
as  he  has  opposed  the  measure  from  the  outset,  as  one 
calculated  to  tax  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  eastern 
manufacturer,  to  impair  the  revenue  and  to  oppress  the 
poor,  I am  persuaded  no  consideration  would  induce  him 
to  vote  for  it,  however  it  might  be  coupled  with  duties  for 
the  protection  of  other  articles.  If,  sir,  I deemed  this 
measure  a good  one,  and  calculated  to  benefit  the  people, 

I will  vote  for  it -as  it  is.  If  the  measure  be  a bad  one, 
promising  to  bean  injury  to  my  country,  I would  not  vote 
lor  it  for  the  sake  of  all  the  whiskey  that  is  manufactured 
in  the  nation. 

Sir,  in  looking  to  this  measure,  I ask  myself  how  will 
it  affect,  in  its  operation,  rhy  country?  and,  more  particu- 
larly, what  will  be  its  effect  in  Pennsylvania?  And  of  the 
latter  I will  first  speak.  Pennsylvania  has  along  her  nor- 
thern border,  a line  of  counties,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  through  the  whole  state,  containing  several  mil- 
lions of  acres.  With  the  exception  of  tw  o or  three  coun- 
ties, this  vast  tract  of  land  is  an  uncultivated  forest.  'I 'he 
surface  is  rough,  the  air  pure,  the  soil  rich,  springs  gush 
from  every  hill  side;  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  rais- 
ing grain  as  the  rich  Piqua  plains  of  Ohio.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a tide  of  emigration  is  constantly  flowing 
through  Pennsylvania  to  the  wheat  lands  of  the  west. 
Bender  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool, 
a fair  object  of  profit  to  the  former,  and  a part  of  this  tide 
of  population  v'ould  be  arrested  iu  Penn syl vania.  There 
is  no  finer  land  in  die  world  for  raising  sheep,  than  that 
alluded' to.  All  this  vast  tract  would  come  into  market 
and  settlement;  cur  wilderness  would  then  be  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose;  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  increased;  her  resources  would  be  in- 
creased; her  wealth  and  strength  would  be  increased. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  bill  is 
an  important  matter  for  Pennsylvania. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Pennsylvania-— the  whole  state-r- 


J is  admirably  adapted  to  raising  sheep,  producing  wooI9 
and  manufacturing  it  into  cloth  We  have  every  w here  a 
profusion  of  water  power,  the  greatest  portion  of  which 
is  now  running  idly  to  waste.  I wish  to  see  those  streams 
industriously  employed,  in  turning  manufacturing  machi- 
nery. I should  delight  to  see  all  our  hills  whitened  with 
flocks,  and  all  our  valleys  resounding  with  the  hum  of 
profitable  industry.  Let  us  approach  nearer  home,  and' 
consider  how  the  bill  will  operate  in  our  own  district, 
composed  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Delaware;  (home, 
sir,  brings  with  it  most  delightful  recollections.)  Dela- 
ware, though  small  in  territorial  limits,  is  vapidly  improv- 
ing in  wealth  and  resources,  from  her  domestic  industry. 
Many  manufacturing  establishments  already  flourish  there, 
and  if  effectual  protection  be  given  to  the  manufacturers 
of  w^oollen  cloths,  there  is  room,  and  capital,  and  enter- 
prise, to  erect  more.  Chester  has  already  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Several  woollen  manufactories 
are  already  in  operation  in  the  county.  I wish  there  were 
more;  it  furnishes  a home  market  for  the  former.  The 
coat  I have  on  was  purchased  from  a Chester  county  far- 
mer, whp  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  his  wool.  It  is  good 
enough  to  be  worn  here,  or  any  tv  hero.  In  Lancaster,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  counties  in  the  state, 
or  the  union,  there  are  many  improved  flocks;  provisions 
are  abundant;  a great  extent  of  wrater  power;  and  no 
place  in  the  world  affords  greater  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing, or  would  be  more  benefited  by  it.  \ t here  do  we 
purchase  our  cloths  now?  They  are  bought  in  Croat  Bri- 
tain. How  do  we  buy  them?  By  a fair  exchange  of  our 
products  for  them?  No,  sir.  Let  a Lancaster,  Chester, 
or  Delaware  farmer,  take  his  finest  wheat,  his  whitest 
flour,  his  beef,  pork,  or  other  articles  of  provision,  and 
go  to  a British  port  to  obtain  his  eloths;  should  he  say  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  here  are  ankles  of  the  finest 
and  best,  the  produce  of  our  farms — articles  indispensa- 
ble to  you,  and  we  want  cloths  in  return;  would  he  be 
met  in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  and  would  they  exchange 
with  him?  No,  sir;  they  would  seme  him,  take  from  him 
his  provisions,  confiscate  them,  condemn  them;  they 
would  be  forfeited  and  sold!  That  would  be  the  answer. 
And  shall  Pennsylvania  be  dependent  for  her  cloths  on  a 
nation  that  will  not  take  a single  ailicle  of  her  produce  in 
return?  . Why,  is  not  this  as  bad  as  colonial  vassalage? 
My  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Wurts),  says,  this  bill  will 
! impose  a tax  on  the  poor  laboring  man;  and  asks,  what  is 
he  to  do?  I do  not  consider  it  so.  Will  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer take  any  thing  the  poor  laboring  man  can 
offer  for  their  cloths ? He  w ill  not.  Gold  and  silver  must 
be  got  by  the  laborer,  to  pay  the  British  manufacturer, 
before  he  can  get  cloth  to  cloth  him. 

Suppose  manufacturing  establishments  to  grow  up  a* 
home,  Lioav  will  they  affect  the  poor  laboring  man  ? The 
foundations  are  to  be  dug;  stone  to  be  quarried  and  Raid- 
ed; buildings  to  be  erected;  andi,  in  all  these  operations, 
the  laboring  man  is  employed  and  well  paid.  The  ma- 
nufactories built,  and  the  machinery  in  operation,  not  only 
him 5 elf,  hut  his  children  find  profitable  employment.  He 
can  exchange  his  labor  for  cloth.  Thus  the  poor  man  will 
be  benelltted,  as  well  as  the  rich  farmer,  who  can  sell  his 
wool,  his  flour,  his  beef,  his  pork,  and  his  mutton,  and 
get  cloth  in  return,  without  the  danger  of  seizure  and  for- 
feiture. Ilow  can  there  be  a doubt,  then,  but  this  mea- 
sure will  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  especially  proper  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  sheep,  an  animal  of  which  every 
part  may  be  turned  to  gold;  the  fleece,  the  skin,  the  car- 
case; every  part  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  rich  and 
poor. 

But  this  is  said  to  be  a tax  on  the  south,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  north.  Iff  thought  so,  I certainly  would  not  vote  for 
it.  Earnestly  as  I wish  to  see  Pennsylvania  prosper,  I do 
not  wish  to  build  up  her  interests  in  the  injury  of  any  part 
of  the  union.  I do  not  think  so.  And  i confess  it  gives 
me  some  pain  to  vote  for  a measure  which  our  southern 
brethren  seem  so  strongly  to  believe  will  he  a burden  on 
them.  I am  persuaded  it  will  not  turn  out  so.  Were  not 
the  same  objections  made  to  the  protection  of  the  cotton 
manufacture!  Was  not  that  measure  opposed  with  as 
much  zeal  and  vehemence,  on  the  same  ground,  that  jt 
would  impose  a tax  on  the  south,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
north?  But  did  it  prove  so?  Directly  the  reverse.  A 
large  amount  of  capital  was  immediately  invest*:  hi  kt 
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ton  manufactories — the  article  was  furnished  in  plenty, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  competition  in  the  market  reduced 
it  to  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be  afforded; 
cheaper  and  better  far  than  it  could  be  obtained  before.  It 
was  a benefit  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So,  I fondly  hope  and  believe,  it  will  prove,  if 
the  woollen  manufacture  be  effectually  protected.  What 
better  ground  of  reasoning  can  we  have?  We  can  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  in  abundance;  we  have  provisions, 
skill,  capital — a higher  price  is  not  needed — that  is  not  the 
object  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  market — the  market — *it  is  the 
market,  our  manufactures  need;  give  them  that,  and  they 
will  furnish  the  article  in  abundance,  of  the  best  quality', 
and  at  a reduced  price;  and  the  farmer  can  buy  it  with 
his  produce. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I do  not  think  any  na- 
tion can  be  truly  independent  that  relies  on  a country 
three  thousand  miles  distant  for  supplies  of  articles  indis- 
pensable to  clothe  its  army,  its  navy,  and  which  no  part  of 
the  community  can  do  without.  It  should  he  the  policy 
of  every  nation  to  produce  for  itself,  if  it  well  can,  all  ar- 
ticles of  indispensable  necessity. 

The  subject  of  whiskey  proposed  to  be  protected  if 
the  bill  he  recommitted,  again  occurs  to  my  mind.  I am 
free  to  say,  sir,  that  I do  not  think  the  prosperity  of  my 
country  would  be  permanently  promoted  by  increasing 
the  number  of  distilleries;  it  is  not  a manufacture  that  I es- 
teem useful  to  rich  or  poor,  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

I would  rather  the  capital,  and  skill,  and  industry  so  in- 
vested, were  more  profitably  employed  in  raising  flocks 
or  manufacturing  their  fleeces.  The  grain  from  which 
our  bread  is  made  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven, 
in  its  bounty,  has  given  to  man.  If  hell  were  omnipotent 
she  could  not  have  poured  out  a greater  curse  than  the 
spirit  that  is  made  of  it  to  afflict  our  race.  If  I mistake 
not,  there  is  considei*able  change  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
jecttaking place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  the  estima- 
ble and  intelligent  men  who  are  engaged  in  distillation, 
would  be  glad  if  their  capital  could  be  more  beneficially 
invested  in  other  branches  of  industry.  For  myself,  I 
declare  it  here,  in  this  house,  and  to  the  nation,  that  if 
the  manner  of  making  spirits  from  any  material  could  be 
forgotten  to-morrow — the  knowledge  of  it  suuk  in  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  ocean,  never  to  be  recovered,  I 
should  rejoice  that  the  world  was  rid  of  an  evil  that  pro- 
duces among  my  fellow-men  so  much  moral  degradation, 
misery  and  woe.  I would  humbly  ask  to  be  forgiven  my 
Sins,  that  I might  be  fit  to  approach  the  throne  of  divine 
mercy,  and  thank  my  God  that  he  had  remo  ved  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  which  has  ever  afflicted  the  earth.  Is 
there  a gentleman  who  hears  me  who  cannot  look  around 
in  his  social  circle,  and  mark  one  or  more  young  men,  of 
fine  genius,  accomplished  by  education,  calculated  to  be- 
come an  ornament  and  a blessing  to  his  friends  and  his 
country,  who,  from  the  effects  of  too  great  an  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  this  baleful  stimulant,  is  sinking  into  infamy 
and  ru  in  ? With  such  views  of  the  subject,  I confess  free- 
ly , I do  not  regard  the  increase  of  wliiskey  manufacto- 
ries as  a blessing.  And  for  the  justification  of  this  opinion, 

I would  go  not  only  to  the  religious  and  moral  portion 
of  the  community,  but  I would  go  into  the  habitations  of 
those  who  are  the  victims  to  the  inebriating  indulgence, 
and  even  they,  I am  confident,  would  unite  with  me  in 
opinion;  > 

On  a view  of  the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  believ- 
ing a recommitment  must  prove  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  be- 
lieving the  policy  proposed  by  it  is  dear  to  Pennsylvania 
— vital  to  the  interests  of  my  country,  and  indispensable  to 
its  prosperity,  I shall  oppose  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
give  to  the  bill  my  cheerful  vote. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said,  that,  in  the  remarks  which  he  had 
before  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  house,  be  bad  con- 
fined himself  to  the  question  of  recommitment  wholly. 
Blit  as,  (said  Mr.  L.),  I have  been  replied  to  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  have  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
at  some  length;  in  answering  them,  1 trust  I will  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  example,  as  far  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  meet  their  arguments.  And  here  permit  me  again 
to  sav  that,  in  opposing  the  motion  of  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  I disclaim  all  intention  to  charge  him  with  any 
improper  motives;  with  his  motives  I have  nothing  to  do. 

I only  3j  ak  of  their  effect,  and  this  I have  a right  to  do. 

In  the  remarks  that  that  gentleman  made,  respecting 


the  manufacturers  and  wool-growers  of  the  western 
country,  he  is  totally  in  error,  and  especially  of  the  capaci- 
ty' of  the  country  to  produce  the  article  of  wool.  He  asks 
who  ever  heard  of  the  western  farmer  sending  wool  to 
New  England  ? To  inform  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  t» 
correct  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  M ’Duffle),  xvho  asserted  that  the  proprie- 
tors  of  the  Steubenville  manufactory  raised  more  wool 
than  they  could  consume,  I think  it  due  to  the  house  to 
state,  that  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Steubenville  manufactory,  which  is  entitl- 
ed to  the  fullest  credit.  This  letter  states  that  they  con- 
sume, annually,  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
wool;  twenty  thousand  of  which  is  raised  by  two  of  the 
owners,  and  the  residue  is  purchased  from  the  farmers  in 
the  neighboring  country.  In  addition  to  this,  large  quan- 
tities are  purchased  by  them  from  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  sent  to  Boston,  to 
market.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  slate  another  fact,  which  I 
have  from  undoubted  authority.  That,  at  the  manufac- 
tory in  the  town  of  Economy,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was. 
purchased  from  the  farmers  of  Washington  county  alone ^ 
(the  district  which  I have  the  honor  to  represent),  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  last,  wool  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  for  which  cash  was  paid,  and  many  of 
our  farmers  have  their  crops  of  wool,  from  one  to  twu 
years,  yet  on  hand,  for  the  want  of  a market. 

I trust  I have  now  convinced  my  colleague  that  he  was 
in  error,  when  he  spoke  of  the  western  country  and  its 
products.  I will  here  take  the  liberty  to  reply  to  an  ar- 
gument of  another  colleague,  (Mr.  Ingham),  who  is  now 
in  my  eye,  and  who,  on  a former  occasion,  in  opposing 
this  bill,  asserted  that  wool  of  the  finest  quality  could  not 
be  procured  in  the  United  States  sufficient  to  clothe  the 
members  of  congress.  I say,  in  reply,  that,  at  the  Steu- 
benville factory  alone,  there  can  be  manufactured,  week- 
ly, three  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  worth  from  ten  to 
fourteen  dollars  per  yard.  That  in  three  wreeks,  a quan- 
tity more  than  sufficient  to  clothe  all  the  members  of  con- 
gress, could  be  furnished  of  a quality  sufficiently  fine  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Sir,  I am  aware  that  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  exist  on  great  national  questions, 
such  as  the  one  now  before  us,  where  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  are  concerned;  and  which  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  reconciled,  and  especially  as  to  the  degree  of 
protection  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  own  industry* 
But,  sir,  when  we  speak  of  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania, 
I cannot  be  mistaken — Pennsy  lvania,  a state  possessing 
means  and  resources,  more  ample  than  any  state  in  the 
union;  nor  has  her  means  ever  been  withheld  when  they 
were  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  her  citizens.  What 
means  her  thousands  of  miles  of  turnpike  roads;  her  mag- 
nificient  bridges;  her  canals  constructed,  and  constructs 
ing  by  her  own  means,  without  the  aid  of  the  general 
government?  What  means  her  acts  of  incorporation? 
Are  they  not  to  effect  objects  of  improvements  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  enterprise  ? 

Is  there  any  member  on  this  floor,  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  pretend  to 
say,  that  her  uniform  policy  has  been  any  other  than  a 
disposition  to  foster  and  encourage  home  industry  and  ma- 
nufactures? But  a few  years  have  elapsed  since  her  le- 
gislature passed  a general  law,  authorizing  the  formation 
of  societies  in  each  county  in  the  state,  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures,  by  giving  pre- 
miums upon  articles  of  a superior  quality,  produced  by' 
our  own  citizens.  Look  at  the  annual  messages  of  the 
executive  of  that  state,  who  never  fails  to  remind  the  le- 
gislature of  the  duty  they  owe  to  that  class  of  our  inha- 
bitants, and  let  me  tell  gentlemen  that  no  part  of  his  mes- 
sage is  caught  at  with  more  eagerness  than  the  one  I have- 
just  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  can  it  be  supposed  that  a state  like  Penn- 
sylvania, with  more  than  a million  of  inhabitants,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  are  agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  can 
have  no  interest  in  the  passage  of  a law  to  secure  to  her  a 
'■  market  for  her  own  products  ? Pennsylvania  understands 
her  interesttoo  well  to  be  diverted  from  it.  Her  policy  is 
settled  by  her  own  acts;  she  has  taken  her  stand.  Her 
motto  is,  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures. And,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist 
amongst  her  members  on  questions  of  minor  importance 
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I think  I hazard  nothing  in  saying,  Pennsylvania  will  not 
lend  her  aid  in  support  of  any  man  who  will  oppose  her 
favorite  policy. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  revenue.  My  colleague, 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  has  said,  this  bill  will  reduce  the  reve- 
nue. Phis  argument  is  more  plausible  than  solid,  and 
equally  applies  to  ail  impost  duties.  But  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  principle,  that  any  diminution  of  the 
revenue  will  be  experienced  should  the  bill  pass. 

What  were  the  arguments  used  while  the  tariff  of  1824 
was  under  discussion  ? They  are  the  same  which  are  now 
•used.  That  the  revenue  would  be  destroyed— that  direct 
taxation  would  be  the  consequence — that  the  poor  would 
he  oppressed,  and  that  the  country  would  be  ruined  for 
the  sake  of  a few  manufacturers.  Have  these  predictions 
been  realized  '’  No,  sir,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Gur  re- 
venue lias  increased  about  four  millions  of  dollars — our 
industry  has  been  partially  protected:  a general  benefit 
lias  been  diffused  throughout  the  country,  which  has  been 
every  where  felt,  and  no  where  oppressive.  Such  is  our 
experience — such  has  been  the  experience  of  every  coun- 
try where  an  adequate  protection  has  been  given  to  do- 
mestic manufactures;  and  such,  I doubt  not,  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  bill. 

But,  sir,  how  will  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Buchanan ),  re- 
concile his  arguments  with  his  present  motion  of  recom- 
mitment? He  is  alarmed  lest  the  revenue  should  tc  re- 
duced, while  he  is  advocating  an  increase  of  duty  or.  im- 
ported spirits,  which,  in  some  instances,  would  amount  to 
a total  prohibition  of  that  article,  from  which  we  are,  at 
this  time,  deriving  an  annual  revenue  of  about  a million 
of  dollars. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  explained.  He  said  that,  on  the 
subject  of  the  revenue,  he  had  taken  the  distinction  be- 
tween protection  and  prohibition.  An  increase  of  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  diminished  importation, 
and  thus  encouraged  the  domestic  manufacturer.  It,  at 
the  same  time,  preserved  the  revenue  from  sinking,  by 
the  higher  duties  which  were  levied  on  the  foreign  articles 
still  imported.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a mere  in- 
crease  of  duty  either  on  woollens  or  foreign  spirits;  but 
prohibition  would  produce  an  effect  entirely  different.] 

Mr.  Lawrence  resumed. 

Sir,  if  any  further  arguments  were  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  we  might  call  to  our  aid  the  opinions  of 
the  best  writers  on  political  economy.  I will  only  men- 
tion one — an  authority  which  my  colleague  will  not  dis- 
pute— I mean  Alexander  Hamilton,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  says,  “There  is 
no  truth  which  may  be  more  firmly  relied  upon,  than  that 
the  interests  of  the  revenue  are  promoted  by  whatever 
promotes  an  increase  of  national  industry  and  wealth.” 
Such  were  the  opinions  of  that  able  financier,  who  in  his 
report  on  manufactures,  not  only  recommends  an  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  all  articles  which  can  he  produced  by  our 
own  citizens,  but  he  does  more;  he  shews  the  propriety, 
and  urges  the  necessity,  of  establishing  a permanent  fund 
to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  as  a reward  for  superior 
skill  and  enterprise  amongst  our  own  citizens. 

I again  appeal  to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Buchanan),  and  ask 
If  he  is  willing,  by  persisting  in  his  motion,  to  jeopardise 
the  fate  of  this  hill,  which  I view  of  more  importance  to 
Pennsylvania  than  any,  I believe  I might  say  all  the  bills 
before  us  tliis  session. 


PUBLIC  LAND. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

The  topic  of  the  public  or  national  lands  having  been 
particularly  introduced  in  the  last  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  and,  of  late,  incidentally  mentioned  in 
this  gazette,  we  think  it  well  to  observe  that  a report,  con- 
taining communications  on  the  subject  from  the  register 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  able  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office,  was  submitted  to  the  senate  at  the  last  session 
of  congress,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  that  body.  The 
report  contains  much  valuable  information,  that  will  be 
important  for  the  earnest  discussion,  which  the  question 
of  the  public  lands  is  likely  to  undergo  next  winter  in  con- 
gress. As  we  cannot  lay  before  our  readers  the  full  state- 
ments of  the  land  office,  we  offer  the  following  synopsis., 
enough  for  our  statistical  purpose. 


Syntysis  o f the  public  land  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  slates  and  territories  to  the  1st  of  January,  1826. 


Quantity  of  land 
pur  chased  by 
the  U.  States. 

Quantity  of  land  un- 
ceded  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Total. 

Acres. 

258,377,667 

Acres. 

55,947,453 

Acres. 

314,325,120 

Amount  paid  by 
purchasers  of 
public  land  to 
Jan.  1st,  1826. 

Amount  due  by  in- 
dividuals on  ac- 
count of  public 
land. 

Total  amount  of 
sales. 

Dollars. 

32,396,049 

Dollars. 
7, 955,821 

Dollars. 

40,351,831 

Quantity  of  public  land  sur- 
veyed to  Jan.  1,  1826. 

Quantity  of  public  land  sold 
to  January  1,  1826. 

Acres. 

138,988,224 

Acres. 

19,238,412 

Quantity  of  public  land  re- 
served fox-  common 
schools  in  the  different 
states  and  territories. 

Quantity  of  land  ceded  re- 
maining unsold  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.  1826,  and  subject 
to  sale. 

Acres. 

7,269,325  75 

Acres. 

210,273,300 

Expenditures  on  account  of  public  land  by  the  United 
States. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana*  $15,000,000 

Paid  state  of  Georgia  and  Yazoo  Scrip  . 6,200,000 

Paid  on  account  of  Indian  cessions  to  January 

1st,  1826  3,392,494 

Paid  for  surveying  138,988,224  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  2,144,268 

Expenses  incident  to  the  sale  of  19,3^8,412 

acres  of  land  1,154,951 


Total  actually  paid  $27,891,713 

Due  on  account  of  the  Florida  loan  5,000.000 


Grand  total,  including  surveying  expenses 
and  expense  of  sale  $32,891,713 

Quantity  of  land  unceded  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
states  and  territories  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  States,  is 
estimated  at  750,000,000  acres. 

Note — The  expense  of  selling  19,238,412  acres  of  pub- 
lic land,  including  the  expense  of  surveying  the  same,  is 
3 6-10  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  sales. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCRAPS. 

The  Greek  committee  in  Paris  have  received  contribu- 
tions during  the  years  1825  and  1826,  amounting  to 
1,472,544  francs.  The  amount  received  between  July 
and  December,  1826,  was  about  200,000  francs  from 
France,  and  325,805  from  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
former  were  the  following:  from  Masonic  lodges  815 
francs;  collected  by  the  Ladies  in  Paris,  37,596;  and  91,132 
from  the  departments.  Nearly  4,000  francs  were  re- 
ceived from  the  grand  dutcliy  of  Badeu;  25,000  from  the 
Low  Countries;  Wurtemburgh,  5,686;  Mayencc,  1,040; 
Hamburgh,  33,000;  Sweden,  58,183;  Bavaria,  85,000; 
Prussia,  101,847,  See. 

Steam  boats  in  India — A Calcutta  paper  says,  “steam 
vessels  will  become  as  numerous  on  the  rivers  of  India  as 
on  those  of  Europe  and  America.  They  continue  to 
multiply.  In  addition  to  those  now  on  the  Hooghly,  four 
are  on  the  slocks.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  put  upon  the, 
Brahmaputra.  The  existence  of  coal  in  Sylliet,  and  its 
recent  discovery  in  Asam,  arc  fortunate.  ” 

The  India  Gazette,  and  the  Hurkaru,  have  proposed 
that  the  Indus  should  be  surveyed  by  steam  gun-boats, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  geographical  knowledge, 

* Amount  of  duties  received  at  the  -custom-house  at 
New  Orleans  to  Sept.  30, 1826*  ' ■*  $15,568,734 
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and  of  ascertaining  the  defensive  property  of  the  river  in 
the  event  of  a Russian  invasion. 

The  American  trade  to  China  last  year  amounted  to 
$8,949,542 — between  China  and  South  America,  double 
what  it  was  the  preceding  year. 

. Plymouth,  (Massachusetts),  alms  house.  From  the  an- 
nual report  it  appears  the  overseers-of  the  poor  in  Ply- 
mouth, thaf'the  expenses,  of  the  alms  house  establishment 
for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $2,479,  and  the,  receipts  from 
the  produce  of  tiie  labor  of  paupers,  to  $2,541,  giving  an 
excess  of  credits  over  expenses  of  $35.  The  average 
number  of  persons  supported  in  the  alms  house  during 
the  year  was  37  The  expenses  of  paupers,  in  and  out 
of  the  alms  house,  amounted  to  $3  ,216,  making  a net 
charge  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  after  deducting  the 
produce  of  the  alms  house  of  only  $356. 

Jl  fr.  Williams.  A letter  from  a gentleman  in  London 
to  another  in  the  city  of  Washington,  says,  that  Samuel 
Williams,  the  American  merchant,  is  in  first  credit,  and 
will,  in  a few  rears,  be  enabled  to  gratify  the  first  wish  of 
his  heart,  pay  every  one  who  lost  by  his  bankruptcy.  He 
lost  a superior  fortune  by  ill-luck— but  never  his  good 
name. 

Excommunication.  In  the  year  1749,  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Benedict  de  Monterrand,  bishop  of  Lausanne, 
was  the  theatre  of  as  amusing  a judicial  process  as  is  on 
record.  During  this  year  the  diocese  Avas  very  much  in- 
fested with  caterpillars  which  spoiled  all  the  fruits  of  the 
season;  the  bishop  issued  against  them  a solemn  citation 
to  appear  in  his  court  to  answer  for  the  waste  which  they 
had  occasioned.  The  process  was  carried  on  in  regular 
form,  and  that  it  might  be  altogether  complete,  an  advo- 
cate was  assigned  for  the  caterpillars,  and  he  pleaded 
their  cause.  When  tlmpUhfdmgs  were1  heard,  the  bishop 
sitting  on  his  tribunal-,-  gravely  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
anathema  and  excommunication  against  these  insects. 

French  literature.  In  the  'Courier  Francois  there  is 
a curious  statistical  account  of  the  literature  of  France  in 
1811  and  1825,  drawn  up  by  count  Daru,  not  including 


official  papers  or  daily  journals.— 

In  1 SI  1 there  were  printed—  Sheets. 

On  legislation  . . . 2,831,662 

On  the  sciences . . . .2,214,303 

Philosophy 410,293 

Political  economy 131,133 

Military  affairs  1,147,400 

The  fine  arts 161,525 

Literature 3 ,781, 826 

History. .3,375,8.91 

Divers  subjects.  Almanacks,  1,335,869 


Theology 2,509,752 


Total  18,451,713 

In  1825  the  number  had  risen  to— - 

Legislation 15,929,839 

Sciences 10,928,277 

Philosophy 2,804,182 

Political  economy 2,915,826 

The  military  arc 1,457,913 

The  fine  arts 2,937,301 

Literature 50,205,158 

History 39,457,957 

Different  subjects 3,886,973 

Theology.  . ... .17,487,037 


Total  128,010,483 

Reckoning  eleven  sheets  to  the  volume,  the  difference 
;n  favor  of  1826,  amounts  to  more  than  ten  millions  of 
volumes.  The  number  for  1826  is  one-fifth  greater  than 
that  for  1825. 

Such  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  France 
since  the  reign  cf  Bonaparte.  Seven  times  mere  bookjs 
are  printed  in  1825  than  in  1811.  But  it  is  this  very  in- 
creased demand  for  books  that  fills  the  government  with 
alarm;  and  hence  the  new  law  for  restricting  this  flourish- 
ing manufacture. 

Royalty.  An.  American  merchant  in  France,  writing 
to  his  friend  in  this  country  says — I remember  an  anec- 
dote of  the  Dutchess  of  Berrie,  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
ertion of  arbitrary  power  was  not  confined  to  Louis  XI\ 
—on  entering  her  be*  at  the  5^ era,  the  duchess  of  Bcrrj 


observed  madame  de  Clermot,  (who  it  appears  had  ofr 
fended  her),  seated  in  a box*  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
dutches*  immediately  sent  her  gentleman  in  waiting  to 
ask  her  how  she  dared  to  present  herself  before  her,  and  to 
command  her  never  to  appear  in  the  same  public  place  \v  ith. 
her.  Madame  de  C.  immediately  left  the  opera  house. — 
To  show  the  difference  in  our  times,  in  these  important 
concerns,  I will  mention  a circumstance  relating  to  the 
present  dutches.*  of  Berri.  Some  time  since,  she  sent  a 
note  to  alady  of  the  court,  (whose  name  I have  forgotten), 
requesting  the  loan  of  her  opera  box,  on  a certain  night. 
The  lady  politely  observed  in  reply,  that  she  should  oc- 
cupy the  box  with  a party  of  her  friends  on  that  night, 
and  of  course  could  not  oblige  her.  Yoila  the  “widow 
Berri”  (as  one  of  my  American  friends  calls  her)  in 
a towering  passion — her  request  was  intended  as  a com- 
mand, and  do  you  think,  says  she  to  the  king,  that  van. 

dame has  insolently  refused  me  her  opera  box.— 

As  Charles  X.  goes  to  mass  often'er  than  to  the  opera,  her 
quieted  her  by  giving  her  his  own  box,  which  she  has 
occupied  ever  since.  In  the  good  times  “avant  la  revoy 
lution,”  madame  the  insolent,  would  have  been  banished 
the  court,  her  husband  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  if  the  mild 
dutchess’  anger  was  not  satisfied,  some  brothers  and  cou- 
sins might  have  been  sacrificed.  [Poidsoris  American. 

Revolutionary  War. — So  much,  during  the  revolution, 
Avere  the  ladies  of  the  south  habituated  to  injuries,  and  so 
•warmly  were  they  interested  in  the  contest,  that  misfor- 
tunes were  a cause  rather  of  jocoseness  than  regret.  Mrs. 
Sabina  Elliott,  having  witnessed  the  activity  of  an  officer 
avIio  had  ordered  the  plundering  of  her  poultry  house, 
and  finding  an  old  ran  scow  drake  which  had  escaped  the 
general  search,  had  it  caught,  ordered  a servant  to  folloAv, 
on  horseback,  and  deliver  the  fowl  to  the  officer,  with  her 
compliments,  that  sl>e  concluded' in  the  hurry  of  depar- 
ture it  had  been  left  behind  altogether  by  mistake. 

{Garden.. 

Statistics..  By  the  last  population  returns,  it  appears 
that  London  contains  1,225,694  resident  inhabitants,  be- 
sides 50,000  visitors  and  seamen.  The  females  exceeds 
the  males,  bv  85,000.  The  inhabited  houses  were  164,681-; 
and  the  number  of  families  187,101.  Houses  building, 
3,299.  Houses  unoccupied,  8,246. 

Within  a radius  of  8 miles  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  (the. ' 
surface  over  which  the  population- is  taken)  the  numbers 
double  those  ex’  Paris;  aim  amounted  to  1,484,500. 

In  eight-ninths  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  there- 
are. '34, 9 64  males,  and  43.094  females,  betAvecn  90  and 
tOO;  and  191  females  above  100. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  are  2.429,630  houses  inhabited} 
84.364  houses  unoccupied;  and  21,679  building. 

The  families  employed  in  agriculture,  "are  878,65th 
The  families  employed  in  trade,  handicraft  and  maim  fa  c* 
tures,  are  1,360,739.  The  number  of  other  families 
amount  to  612,488.  The  total  population  is  13,291,661 ; 

The  priest  of  Beziers (in  France),  on  preaching  in  the 
patois  of  the  country  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  jubilee*, 
said  to  his  hearers — -“Come  hither,  my  good  friends, 
every  day;  I will  preach  to  you  from  the  first  of  January 
to  the  day  of  Saint  Sylvester;  you  rise  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  you  do  not  go  to  labor  till  six.  1 give  you 
half  an  hour  to  take  care  of  your  ass;  and  an  hour  will 
remain  to  listen  to  rite.  Kv'is  your  salvation  that  1 desire, 
for  at  last  you  must  die,  and  I also;  you  Avill  go  down  t» 
the  pit, '.and  I shall  ascend  to  the  heaven,  and  you  Avill  say 
to  me  through  the  space  between  us,  “Monsieur  Mail- 
lac!  Monsieur  Maillae!”  and  I will  answer,  “now  you 
are  there,  stay  there!”  [Le  Fitrct. 

Correspondence  of  the  sovereigns,  of  Europe  rvith  Bona - 
parte. — -During  his  life,  Bonaparte  collected  a volume  of 
autographical  and  confidential  letters,  written  to  him  by 
several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.- — -This  curious  and 
important  volume  he  especially  recommended  to  the  care 
of  his  brother  Joseph;  but  by  some  means  or  other  it 
found  its  way  to  London— Avhere  it  w as  bought  for  the 
sum  of  700,000 francs  by  the  minister  of  a great  power, 
avIio  amply  reimbursed  himself  for  bis  speculation,  by 
giving  up  to  various  ministers  the  letters  of  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns. 
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(J'/’We  have  taken  an  opportunity,  this  week,  to  dis- 
pose of  much  statistical  and  miscellaneous  matter,  which 
we  think  is  useful  and  will  he  pleasing  to  our  readers. — 
Among  them  is  a valuable  statement  from  the  treasury 
department. 

person  who  plead  in  England,  some  time  ago, 
the  benefit  of  an  ancient  law,  (since  repealed), ^in  a pecu- 
liar emergency,  and  who  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  States  under  a fictitious  name,  may  reeervb  a let- 
ter from  his  mother,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  adopt  tor 
concealing  his  person,  on  an  intelligible  application,  (post- 
age being  paid),  to  H.  Niles,  editor  of  the  Register. 

[Having  inserted  the  preceding  notice  in  one  of  the 
Baltimore  daily  papers,  we  shall  satisfy  the  enquiries 
■which  it  has  caused  by  saying,  that,  by  a late  arrival  from 
Liverpool  we  have  received  a letter  for  “Abraham 
'rLoi-ntrin,”  who  was  charged  with  rape  and  murder  on 
the  person  of  a beautiful  young  woman  named  Mary 
Ashford — and  avoided  the  penalty  of  tlfe  law  by  pleading 
the  benefit  of  an  old  statute,  (not  supposed  to  be  in  exis- 
tence), to  prove  his  innocence,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
testimony,  by  “ wager  and  battle”  with  the  nearest  kin  of 
the  deceased;  and  no  one  appearing  to  contend  with  him, 
he  was  discharged.  The  letter  is  said  to  be  from  his  old 
and  afflicted  mother,  and  will  be  delivered  on  a suitable 
application,  without  wishing  or  attempting  to  identify  the 
unfortunate,  and,  as  we  hope,  repentant  individual,  if  guil- 
ty of  the  offences  charged  upon  him,  or  in  publishing  the 
names  under  which  we  are  informed  that  he  has  passed. 
We  give  him  our  pledge  to  this  effect,  that  the  “act  of 
humanity”  enjoined  in  behalf  of  his  mother,  may  be 
accomplished. 

“Town  and  country” — Maryland.  Though  eve- 
vCy  now  and  then,  we  meet  with  a show’  of  hostility  which 
is  irreconcilable  with  any  rightful  or  reasonable  principle 
of  action,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Maryland  are  considerably  softened  In  their  prejudice 
against  the  city  of.  Baltimore,  and  that  the  time  is  ap* 
proaching  when  it  will  be  really  felt  that  we,  also,  have 
an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  state  itself!  Some 
have  appeared  as  if  disposed  to  regard  us  as  foreigners, 
or  to  esteem  us  chiefly  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes  that 
we  pay  into  the  treasury,  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  its  re- 
ceipts being  derived  from  us ! There  is  often  a strange 
and  unaccountable  jealousy,  in  persons  resident  in  the 
country  against  those  whose  habitation  is  in  large  towns, 
though,  without  such  towns,  they  -would  be  without  a mar- 
ket for  their  products,  and  then-  lands,  and  all  that  they 
possess,  would  decline  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  or 
more,  in  value,  according  to  their  location  and  peculiar 
properties.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  or  better 
people  than  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  oountry;  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  free  white  agriculturalists, 
as  bodies  of  men,  are  possessed  of  more  virtuous  princi- 
ples and  are  more  attentive  to  moral  and  religious  du- 
ties, than  the  people  of  cities;  but  they  have  a less  ha- 
bit than  us  of  examining  into  the  relations  which  bind  so- 
ciety togetlier,  and  of  ascertaining  how  far  dependent  the 
different  classes  are  upon  one  another,  for  thousands  of 
accommodations  ahd  comforts.  The  consumption  of  the 
people  ot  Baltimore,  of  bread,  meat  and  other  articles,  is 
of  greater  value  than  the  whole  surplus  products  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland — if  this  market  were 
destroyed  and  no  other  of  a like  nature  established,  the 
surplus  would  be  worthless — and  all  cannot  be  employed 
as  producers  of  these  things.  We  of  the  city  very  well 
know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  is  our  prosperity — 
and  it  is  not  less  the  fact,  that  the  growth  of  population, 
manufactures,  commerce  and  wealth  in  Baltimore,  con- 
tributes as  well  to  benefit  our  friends  in  the  country  as 
ourselves.  The  demand  for  commodities  is  increas- 
ed, the  prices  advanced,  and  profits  gained  are  diffused 
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into  all  parts  of  the  state,  doing  business  with  Baltimore* 
We  would  much  rather  pay  high  prices  for  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  &,c.  than  low  ones,  when  the  demand  abroad  will 
admit  of  them,  content  to  meet  the  advanced  cost  of  our' 
own  support  in  the  increased  business  and  circulation  o£* 
money  which  such  prices  cause.  The  very  draymen  in 
our  streets  understand  this.  It  is  the  ability  to  pay,  and 
not  the  amount  paid,  that  establishes  the  value  of  an  arti- 
cle  to  the  consumer;  There  is  just  as  much  labor  ex- 
pended  and  land  occupied,  by  growing  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat  when  it  will  fetch  only  one  dollar  per  bushel  as 
when  it  sells  for  two;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  farmer 
makes  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  found  the  money  ready 
coined,  1,000  dollars  more  than  in  the  other:  consequent- 
ly, he  can  afford  to  expend  more  and  will  expend  more 
for  articles  of  luxury,  comfort  or  necessity;  which  we 
make  or  have  to  dispose  of,  by  doinr  which  we  get  our 
living  also.  It  is  thus  in  every  business  and  in  relation 
to  all  the  affairs  of  individuals;  and  it  may  be  generally- 
said  to  be  impossible  that  a great  city,-  located  like  Balti- 
more, can  prosper  without  benefiting  all  manner  of  per- 
sons interested  in  her  as  a market,  whether  resident  in 
Maryland  or  in  any  of  the  neighboring  or  westerh  states: 
and  the  people  of  Baltimore  rejoice  m the  prosperity  of 
all  these.  There  is  a perfect  community  of  interests  be- 
tween us  all — there  cannot  be  a rivalry;  yet  individuals 
of  Maryland,  cherishing  prejudices  originating  in  they 
know  not  what,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  to  enquire 
into  the  reasonableness  of  them,  often  treat  us  as  though 
we  were  aliens,  or  merely  regard  us  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion because  of  the  excess  and  amount  of  taxes  payable 
by  us.  Bat  thi3,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  causes  why  this 
injustice  is  rendered— -why  these  outcries  against  Balti- 
more have  been  raised:  we  have  about  a fourth  part  of 
the  whole  free  population  of  the  state,  we  pay  one  fourth^ 
or  more,  of  all  the  taxes  and  dues  paid  into  the  state  trea- 
sury, and  we  have  a fortieth  part  of  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion!— 'and  with  some.  Do  doubt,  it  is  tne  consciousness 
of  the  wrongs  which  we  suffer  that  induces  them  further 
to  wrong  us t Such  is,  too  often,  the  perversity  ol  human 
nature,  false  pride,  or  mortified  ambition;  that  the  com- 
mission or  sufference  of  one  injury,  seems  to  require  the 
commission  or  sufference  of  others;  and,  indeed,  many 
will  not  be  on  good  terms  with  those  whom  they  have 
wronged,  least  it  may  be  taken  for  an  admission  of  wrong! 
We  hope,  however,  for  better  things — and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore  will  yet  be  fully  regarded  as  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  enjoying  the 
same  immunities,  and  bearing  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
public  burthens  and  having  equality  in  political  power. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  certain  proceed- 
ings had  on  the  20th  of  February  last,  at  a very  respecta- 
ble meeting  of  the  farmers  of  Talbot  county.  Sotne 
years  ago,  the  mayor  and  city  Council  of  Baltimore  passed 
an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  &c. 
by  weight.  It  had  been  neglected  and  was  disused— but  the 
new  mayor,  finding  it  among  those  laws  which  he  had 
pledged  himseli  to  observe,  revived  it.  This  proceeding 
caused  a considerable  sensation  among  the  farmers— they 
objected  to  the  ordinance,  and,as  soon  as  their  feeling  upoil 
it  was  ascertained,  it  was  repealed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  preamble  to 
certain  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  above  referred 
to,  and  breathes  a spirit  which  we  hope  will  extend  into 
every  part  of  Maryland.  Baltimore  has  no  interest  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  farmers — ’and,  while  we  may  suppose 
that  they  would  have  profitted,  more  than  ourselves,  by 
a preservation  and  enforcement  of  the  ordinance,  we  ad- 
mit their  right  to  think  for*  themselves,  and  are  pleased 
with  the  repeal  of  tire  law,  because  the  repeal  pleases 
them . 

“The  farmers  have  learned  with  f*reat  pleasure,  that 
both  branches  of  the  city  council  ol  Baltimore,  did  on 
the  26th  day  of  Jan  miry  last,  repeal  their  ordinance 
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quiring  all  corn,  oats,  rye,  See.  to  be  sold  by  fixed  weights, 
and  hope  that  the  regulation  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
Maryland,  in  these  great  staple  products,  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  intermeddled  with  by  a chartered  corpo- 
ration. 

“The  farmers  of  Talbot  regard  the  repeal  of  this  ordi- 
nance by  the  city  councils  of  Baltimore,  as  evidence  of 
better  consideration  and  juster  sentiments  than  those 
which  dictated  the  measure  on  which  they  were  about  so 
seriously  to  remonstrate — they  congratulate  them  on  this 
wise  reversal  of  a bad  6tate  of  things — they  meet  it  with 
their  heartiest  approbation. 

“Whilst  the  farmers  of  Talbot  (and  they  believe  they 
speak  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren  in  Maryland)  are 
resolutely  determined  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
their  professsion  shall  not  be  injuriously  intermeddled 
with,  or  improperly  abridged,  by  any  powers  whatsoever 
within  the  state — yet  they  desire  that  this  sentiment 
should  not  be  considered  as  a mark  of  hostility  against  any 
ene,  and  particularly  against  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

“The  farmers  hope  they  have  too  much  wisdom  and 
too  much  justice  to  be  moved  by  any  other  sentiments 
than  those  of  the  best  feelings  and  heartiest  good  wishes 
towards  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  grand  and -flourishing 
commercial  mart  within  the  state,  the  grov-ing  issues 
from  which,  as  from  a great  state  exchequer,  mark  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  general  prosperity.  They  know 
that  the  interest  of  Baltimore  and  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  is  a common  interest,  and  they  mean  to  preserve 
it  so. — From  this  reflection,  and  from  a generous  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy,  they  wish  invariable  health  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore — they  wrish  her  the  best  increase  in  po- 
pulation, wealth,  trade,  arts,  science,  and  in  every  thing 
that  can  tend  to  promote  her  comforts,  her  fame,  her 
magnificence  and  splendor. — The  farmers  of  Talbot, 
though  bound  down  to  the  unostentatious  pursuit  of  their 
sequestered  and  peaceful  toils,  are  by  no  means  destitute 
of  high  sentiments  of  state  pride  and  state  aggrandize- 
ment—They  know  how  to  appreciate  the  great  advantage 
of  a large  and  growing  commercial  city  within  the  bosom 
of  their  territory — They  will  cherish  and  promote  it; — 
and  whilst  they  w ill  administer  to  its  interest,  they  will 
maintain  their  own.” 

British  protective  system.  From  an  able  article 
in  the  “Westminster  Review,”  noticed  in  the  “London 
Courier,”  we  gather  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
timber  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  British  people  are  compelled  to  pay  the  extra 
sum  of  a million  a year,  for  timber,  because  of  the  duties 
levied  upon  that  which  is  brought  from  the  Baltic,  that 
the  colonial  trade  may  be  protected:  and,  yet  the  Bal- 
tic timber  is  so  much  preferred,  that  the  colonial  is  no 
longer  employed  in  the  royal  dock  yard!  Thus  the  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars  a year, 
by  way  of  bounty  on  the  colonial  product,  which  the  go- 
vernment itself  deems  unfitted  for  its  own  uses,  andrejects! 
The  same  strange  operation,  we  believe,  takes  place  in 
respect  to  copper.  So  severely  is  the  use  of  foreign  cop- 
per prohibited,  that  the  owner  of  an  American  ship,  if 
wishing  to  have  her  newly  coppered  at  Liverpool,  can- 
not give  her  old  copper  in  part  payment  for  new,  unless 
able  to  prove  it  to  have  been  of  British  manufacture — 
and  yet  South  American  copper  re  so  much  better  that  it 
is  only,  or.  chiefly,  used  in  the  royal  dock  yards.  There 
is  another  item  in  the  British1 protective  system  that  just 
occurs  and  may  here  be  mentioned — to  protect  the  sugar 
planters  in  the  West  India  colonies,  ah  extra  duty  is  levi- 
ed upon  that  produced  in  the  East  India  colonies,  which 
raises  the  general  price  of  the  article  to  British  consum- 
ers in  the  sum  of  six  millions! ‘of  dollars  a year. 

These  things  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  lesson  which  they  afford — to 
wit,  that  Great  Britain,  while  she  forces  her  goods  into 
the  consumption  of  every  people  who  will  permit  the 
use  of  them,  will  not  receive  of  any  their  products  in  pay- 
ment for  such  goods,  when  within  herself  she  can  supply 
hcrselt  with  like  products,  though  of  inferior  qualities — 
so  much  so  as  to  be  rejected  hi  her  own  public  establish- 
ments. Nay,  she  goes  further — and  protects  the  costlv 
labor  ot  slaves  in  tlm  V/est  Indies  against  the  cheap  labor 
office  persons  in  the  East  Indies,  because  of  some  cer- 
tain superior  advantages  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
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trade  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  A^tlie  present  time 
Great  Britain  receives  from  us  nothing,'  pr  what  is  as 
nothing,  of  the  products  of  labor  in  the  states  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio,  nothing  of  those  south  of  that  river 
buUcQtton,  tobacco  and  a little  rice;  and  would.reject 
th(f§e  just  as  she  rejects  wheat  and  flour,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  obtain  supplies  from  her  own  dominions.  And  it  is 
probaole  that,from  the  late  acquisitions  of  territory  in  India, 
fitted  to  produce  and  producing  cotton  of  a superior  qua-"  - 
lity,  we  shall  soon  lose  a chief  part  of  that  market  which  - 
she  now,  of  necessity , allows  for  that  article.  Our  fellow 
citizens  immediately  interested  in  this  prospect,  should 
seriously  consider  these  facts.  They  are  of  little  compa- 
rative interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  located  north  of  the 
Potomac;  for  all  our  productions,  as  above  stated,  are 
already  excluded  from  British  (home)  consumption. 

Tin;  timber  trade  with  Canada,  kc.  however  employs 
three’fttmdred  large  British  ships,  and  herein  is  one  great 
cause* fdr  the  protection  afforded.  The  efficiency  of  the 
“wooflen  walls  of  Old  England”  depend  on  the  extent 
of  her  commercial  marine;  and  to  keep  up  the  prosperity 
of  that,  is  the  real  reason  why  British  ministers  have  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  permanent  and  reciprocal  regula- 
tions with  us  in  regard  to  the  West  India  trade.  We ha-' 
vigate  cheaper  than  the  British  do.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter,  however  it  may.  have  been  disimixerf 
by  sophists,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  late  British  publica- 
tions and  proceedings.  Then’  navigation  cannot  stand  a 
fair  competition  with  our’s,  and  hence  the  resolution  to 
bolster  it  in  every  way  that  is  possible. 

“A  SNUG  MANUFACTURING  TILLAGE.  ” The  following 
letter  is  one  out  of  many  such  that  we  receive,  and  is 
given in  extenso,  as  a sample  of  what  is  going  on.  If" 
these  things  make  no  impression  on  the  grain  and  wool 
groovers  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  the  cotton 
planters  of  the  south,  they ’“will  not  believe  though  one 
arose  from  the  dead. ” 

Walden,  Orange  county , M.  Y.  May  8,  1827. 

To  H.  Miles. — [After  a little  matter  of  business]..  “I 
reside,  sir,  in  one  of  your  “snug  manufacturing  villages,” 
situated  in  a valuable  agricultural  district.  The  site  of 
the  village,  five  years  coffie  10th  June,  was  a common 
farm , worth  not  exceeding  forty  dollars  per  acre,  with 
three,  old  buildings,  in  ruins.  We  have  now  one  flannel 
factory,  a:  cotton  factor}’,  a sattinet  factory,  a large  flour 
mill,  and  about  one  hundred  buildings,  a large  proportion 
of  which  are  dwelling-houses, “compact,  well  finished  and 
painted,  and  a population  of  more  than  five  hundred 
souls.  Lands,  by  the  acre,  have  been  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars,  and,  by  the  lot,  for  1,200. 
We  have  three  stores,  (two  more  going  up),  several  me- 
chanics shops,  and  two  large  public  houses,  a post  office, 
medical  store,  kc.  See.  We  manufacture  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  350  bales  of  cotton  per  an- 
num. 

“From  three  respectable  stores,  the  above  population 
draw  their  subsistence.  These  stores  purchase  from  the 
surrounding  farmers,  animal  and  vegetable  food,  fuel  and 
raw  materials,  and  pay  in  cash,  in  cloths  and  groceries. 

At  the  close  of  every  quarter,  each  hand  employed  re- 
ceives the  balance  of  his  account,  in  cash,  which,  (with 
cash  payments  from  the  stores  and  for  raw  materials) 
furnishes  a very  convenient  circulating  medium  about  us. 
The  good  effects  of  this  operation,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  farmer  feels  them,  in  a ready  market  for 
his  produce,  and  in  the  rise  of  his  lands;  and  many  a poor 
industrious  man  is  thereby  preserved  from  prison,  and 
his  family  from  distress. 

“It  has*  become  quite  fashionable,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  seek  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments;  and,  as  much 
has’been  said  on  the  degrading  tendency  of  our  business, 
you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  we  have  a “library  asso- 
ciation for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts  and 
social  intercourse,”  with  300  volumes  of  the  best  authors, 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  participate;  we  have 
a Sunday  school,  which  promises,  this  season,  to  number 
100  children,  with  a library  attached,  of  150  volumes, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth;  we  have  an  “Auxiliary 
Tract  Society”  which  furnishes  as  many  select  tracts  as  can 
be  read  to  advantage;  we  have  a respectable  church  to  be 
finished-off  this  month,  a large  district  school,  and  funds 
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provided  for  a commodious  building  for  a seminary — and 
a very  fair  proportion  of  newspapers  and  periodical  pub- 
lications are  received  at  and  distributed  from  the  post 
office.  A vigilant  police  is  kept  up— 'industry,  order  and 
subordination  are  here  inculcated,  and  the  result  ot  all 
this  is — a rapid  improvement  in  morals,  manners  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  Sir,  a well  regulated  manufacturing 
establishment  in  this  country  is  areal  boarding  school  for 
young  women,  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20,  taken  as 
they  are  from  the  poor  and  less  productive  class,  and  from 
solitary  kitchen  service;  and,  since  the  introduction  of 
power  looms,  they  compose  a large  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons employed. 

‘ ‘As  this  concern  is  formed  on  the  JYew  England  plan — 
as  the  capital  invested  is  drawn  from  merchants  and  men 
of  wealth  in  the  city  of  New  York,  entrusted  to  practical 
men  of  business  and  skill  in  the  country— and  as  this  state- 
ment represents  that  of  most  other  concerns  of  the  kind, 
Mr.  Carnbreleng  may  claim  it  as  representing  one  of  his 
“New  England  commercial  manufacturing  establish- 
ments,” in  w hich  he  saw,  in  his  place,  the  ruin  of  his 
countrv.  But  this  I will  leave  for  you  and  that  gentleman 
to  decide.*  When  I sat  down,  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  trouble  you  with  more  than  four  lines — my  zeal  in  the 
cause  must  excuse  me.  I havd  stated  facts , from  which, 
if  you  can  make  out  a paragraph  for  your  Register,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  subject  is  inexhaustible.” 

The  interior.  A gentleman  in  New  York,  located 
about  80  miles  south  of  Rochester,  on  remitting  his  sub- 
scription, says — “there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  produce 
that  will  not  "bring  us  into  debt  for  transportation  to  mar- 
ket. We  want  one  at  home,  and  this  can  onl^  be  gained 
by  encouraging  manufactures  among  us.  W e have  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  (in  this  latitude)  for  sheep, 
and  feel  much  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  wool-bill,  not 
to  say  indignant.  We  can  never  be  prosperous  with  all 
our  industry,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  buy  of  those 
who  will  not  buy  of  us.  There  is  but  a gloomy  prospect 
before  us.  Our  country  was  rapidly  settling  and  improv- 
ing while  even  one  article,  that  of  ashes,  paid  the  manu- 
facturers and  transportation;  but  now  we  are  cut  off  from 
that.  The  only  consolation  we  have  is,  that  a sound  and 
enlightened  policy  will  yet  prevail  over  prejudice,  pas- 
sion and  political  intrigue.”  The  preceding  remarks 
will  just  as  well  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  our 
country,  wherein  there  are  no  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Progress  or  good  principles.  A gentleman  in 
Kentucky,  forwarding  payment  for  his  own  subscription, 
says — “My  father-in-law  and  uncle  have  been  receiving 
the  Register  since  the  first  establishment  of  it,  and  I 
have  occasionally  been  reading  it.  1 was  opposed  to 
your  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff — believing 
that  you  were  disposed  to  increase  it  so  as  to  amount 
to  a prohibition.  I,  to  be  sure,  was  in  favor  of  what 
is  called  now  the  “judicious  tariff;”  but  seeing  the 
effects  of  the  tariff  upon  our  cotton  manufactures,  its 
prosperity  and  its  success  in  giving  us  a much  cheaper 
and  better  article  than  the  India  muslins,  and  also  its  be- 
nefit to  the  nation  by  the  amount  exported,  has  shaken 
my  faith — and  I have  been  brought,  by  reading  your  re- 
marks on  agriculture,  to  a stand;  and  I now  frankly  con- 
fess I am  “almost  persuaded”  that  you  are  correct  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
But  it  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  proposed  increase  of 
duties  upon  woollen  goods  was  rather  sudden,  if  it  is  right 
to  increase  them  to  the  amount  proposed.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  rise  step  by  step,  rather  than  leap  the 
whole  distance  at  once?  I think  that  the  nation  has  been 
deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  our  soil 
that  is  received  in  return  by  the  English  *i  exchange  for 
goods.  Many  farmers  and  others  think  that  Great  Bri- 


*1 feel  it  easy  to  “decide”  this  matter  with  Mr.  Cam- 
brelcng- — because  my  opinion  is,  that  the  simple  statement 
of  my  friend  at  Walden  is  worth  more  than  all  the  speeches 
that  he  ever  delivered  in  congress,  as  to  the  policy  which 
our  country  ought  to  pursue;  inasmuch  as  practical  expe- 
rience is  better  than  untutored  speculation.  Villages  like 
Walden  are  every  where  a blessing,  and  to  all  the  country 
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tain  receives  large  supplies  of  our  flour,  pork,  &c.  which 
is  not  the  fact.  I do  assure  you,  upon  those  subjects  I had 
never  taken  the  pains  to  inform  myself,  and  I find  such 
facts  and  elucidations  laid  down  in  the  Register,  that,  it 
is  my  opinion,  your  doctrines  or  opinions  must,  to  a great 
extent,  in  the  end,  from  necessity,  prevail.  ” 

Buoom  corn,  The  Northampton,  Mass.  Gazette, 
speaking  of  “Broom  corn,”  says — Although  the  price  of 
this  article  has  been  very  low  since  the  last  crop,  those 
who  cultivate  it  are  not  discouraged,  but  will,  we  under- 
stand, plant  about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  last  year. 
Broom  corn  would  probable  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  some  extent,  if  Great  Britain  did  not  exclude 
it  from  her  dominions.  She  cannot  raise  a pound  of  it, 
but  should  it  be  imported  from  the  United  States,  it 
would  interfere  with  the  business  of  her  brush  and  twig- 
broom  makers.  It  is  stated  that  one  nobleman  has  es- 
tates from  which  the  sale  of  brooms  made  of  birch  twigs, 
amounts  to  57,000  dollars  a year. 

[We  believe  that  it  was  lord  Erksine  who  carried  on 
such  a sweeping  trade!  and,  for  th q protection  of  it,  Great 
Britain  w ill  not  receive  our  brooms.] 

Eq.ual  Laws!  A broad  cloth  power-loom  has  been 
exported  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  we  do  not 
object  to  it.  But  the  export  of  like  machinery  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  would  subject  persons  in  England  to 
transportation  or  other  severe  punishment.  England  is 
quite  willing  to  obtain,  but  loath  to  grant,  and  perfectly 
understands  the  difference  between  mine  and  thine! 

■ The  American  bible  society,  has  just  held  its  an- 
nual session  in  New  York — gov.  Clinton  presided;  let- 
ters from  ^several  of  the  vice-presidents  were  received, 
among  them  one  from  the  president  of  the  United  States-, 
excusing  their  non-attendance. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  receipts  of  the  society  for 
the  year  ending  1st  inst.  amounted  to  $64,764  13,  which 
is  $11,774  19  more  than  m the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
whole  sum,  $35,366  29  were  for  bibles  and  testaments 
sold,  the  rest  donations,  subscriptions,  &c.  The  whole 
expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $66,522  33. — 
The  debt  on  the  society’s  house  has  been  paid  oft’  by 
donations  for  that  special  purpose,  and  the  establishment 
now  has  an  unincumbered  property  worth  $25,000.— 
Within  the  past  year  there  have  been  printed  at  the  so- 
ciety’s  establishment,  or  are  now  in  press,  45,500  bibles 
and  35,700  testaments.  There  have  been  purchased  171 
German  and  Dutch  bibles,  and  313  German  testaments. 
Total  76,734,  which  added  to  532,902  before  reported, 
make  a grand  total  of  six  hundred  cvnd  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty  six,  printed  or  purchased. 

The  society  is  in  a very  prosperous  state — most  of  the 
sects  of  Christians  appear  to  have  been  represented  in  the 
meeting. 

Immigrants,  in  great  numbers,  are  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  from  Great  Britain.  Nearly  1500  reach- 
ed New  York  in  four  days  last  week,  and  many  more 
were  expected  in  the  next  vessels.  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  among  the  most  efficient  Avorkmen  in  their  se- 
veral branches  of  business.  Our  population  and  wealth 
will  increase  as  our  manufactures  are  encouraged.  We 
wish  that  our  country  may  ahvays  be  an  “asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations.”  All  that  we  ask  of  immi- 
grants in  return,  is  a decent  and  orderly  deportment, 
tree  from  assumed  superiority,  and  respect  forthelaAvs; 
freely  admitting  ( also,  that  lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
are  about  as  large  as  the  pools  in  Cumberland,  and  that 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  or  rather  Missouri,  is 
quite  as  long  as  even  that  of  the  Thames. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Greenock,  inform  us  that 
several  vessels,  loaded  with  passengers  and  their  bag- 
gage, Avere  about  to  leave  that  port  for  NeAv  York — en- 
tire families,  persons  of  all  ages.  We  Avish  them  a 
pleasant  voyage,  and  bid  them  welcome,  under  the  sim- 
ple requisitions  just  above  preferred. 

Cultivation  of  sugar.  From  the  Lafourche  Gazr 
ette.  “Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wood 
lands  on  the  Bayous  Caillou,  Black,  &c.  hi  the  vicinity  of 
the  La  Fourche,  have  been  purchased  during  tha  gas* 
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wpek,  by  planters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane;  and  large  quantities  in  addition  are  expected  to  be 
taken  up  shortly,  for  the  same  purpose.  Scarcely  a week 
now  elapses  that  does  not  witness  the  arrival  in  our  vil- 
lage of  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  their 
way  into  the  interior,  to  examine  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  purchasing  arid  settling  therein.  Immense  tracts 
of  the  fiuest  sugar  lands  in  the  state  exist  upon  the 
bayous  we  have  mentioned  together  with  the  Terre 
Bonne,  Boeufj  Blue,  &c,  (heretofore  almost  unknown 
beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood),  which  promise 
speedily  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  men  of  enter- 
prise and  capital,  from  the  cotton  growing  parts  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  states.  ” 

[The  intelligence  contained  in  this  little  paragraph,  is 
more  portentous  of  evil  to  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  than  w'as  the  wool  bill  lately  before  congress! — but 
we  do  not  suppose  that  any  speeches  w ill  be  made  in  the 
next  congress  about  it.  Louisiana,  thus  benefitted  by 
the  tariff,  will,  support  the  “American  system.”  If  not, 
she  cannot  complain  if  the  duty  onsugar  shall  be  reduced; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  high.  “Whatsoever  ve  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  to  them — this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”] 

Wine.  The  editor  of  the  Village  Record,  (of  West- 
chester, Pa.),  says  “we  were  presented  last  week  with  a 
decanter  of  w ine,  made  by  Mr.  I.  J.  Bennett,  from  a sin- 
gle vine * very  large  and  productive;  he  made  about  40 
gallons.  It  is  very  pleasant,  and  is  pronounced  by  good 
judges,  tci  require  only  proper  age  to  be  excellent.  \Y  hy 
should  we  import  wine  from  Europe,  when  w e can  make 
better  at  half  price  at  home?” 

Bank  robbery.  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette 
states  that  a person  employed  as  a runner  in  the  United 
States  bank,  was  detected’  last  w’eek  in  defrauding  that 
institution  to  the  amount  of  two  thqusand  dollars.  His 
measures  were  taken  so  badlv  that  the  money  was  in  two 
one  thousand  dollar  notes  of  Mr.  Girard’s  issuing  These 
he  had  passed,  but  were  soon  discovered  at  the  counter  of 
one  of  the  city  banks,  where  they  were  brought  to  be 
changed,  or  deposited  by  persons  who  had  received  them 
without  suspicion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
obtained.  The  account  given  by  the  defaulter,  of  his 
manner  of  obtaining  the  money,  was  that  he  found  it  upon 
the  flbor  of  the  banking  hall.  The  unhappy  man  is  now  in 
prisbri,  to  await  hia  trial.  The  crime  of  defrauding  the 
United  States  hank  is  felony  by  a special  statute. 

The  Eagle  bank  of  New  Haven.  The  agents  of 
this  bank  have  made  a report  ox  its  condition.  It  appears 
that  almost  all  the  debts  which  grew  out  of  the  ordinary, 
or  Kopitst  business  of  the  bank,  have  been  already  paid, 
put  that  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars  are  yet  out- 
standing. The  agents  further  state,  that  they  have  “rea- 
son tc  believe  that  a great  amount  of  property  belonging 
to  the  debtors,  has  been  secreted  of  withdrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state;  hut  as  some  cf  the  principal 
debtors  are  now  confined  in  the  state,  they  are  not 
without  expectation  that  further  collections,  hv  compro- 
mise ov  otherwise,  will  he  made.  Under  these  circum- 
stance?, very  little,  as  yet,  has  been  collected,  to  consti- 
tute a fund  fora  dividend  among  the  creditors  ot  the  bank. 
Trie  agents have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1826,  which  author- 
izes the  superior  court  to  limit  the. time  of  exhibiting 
claims,  and  to  declare  a dividend  thereon,  believing  that 
the  interests  of  the  creditors  vvould  be  thereby  promot- 
ed. 

SC7C’ Really,  really,  a few  did  business  on  a grand  scale 
at  the  Eagle  bank  of  New- Haven!  The  sum  of  all  the 
property  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  rogues  con- 
fined in  all  our  penitentiaries  and  jails,  is,  no  doubt,  short 
of  those’ managements! 

Or  s ■ ; pt * T at  ton  OF  time.  The  New  York  commission- 
er? in  their  late  report  to  the  legislature,  on  the  subject 
of  the  law  s which  they  were  appointed  to  revise,  say  that 
the  existing  statutes  of  that  state  contain  no  provisions 
m regard  to  the  computation  of  time.  The  adoption  ef 
the  ikv  style  rests  only  on  popular  usage  inN.  \ork,  as 


the  act  of  parliament  which  introduced  the  Gregorian  ca- 
lender, was  included  among  the  statutes  which  were  re- 
pealed by  the  state  in  1788,  and  its  deficiency  was  never 
supplied  by  the  legislature.  The  alteration  of  the  calen- 
dar, or  new  Style,  as  it  is  called,  was  introduced  by  pope 
Gregory  13th,  in  1582,  and  was  adopted  immediately  hy 
Spain,  Portugal  and  part  of  Italy,  and  in  France.  In 
Germany,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  states  in  1583, 
but  not  In  the  Protestants  until  1700,  when  Denmark  like- 
wise adopted  it.  Sweden  adopted  it  in  1753.  England 
provided  by  statute,  passed  1750,  that  the  new  style 
should  commence  from  the  last  day  of  December,  17*51, 
and  each  year  afterwards  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January, 
that  the  old  months  should  be  continued  till  the  second 
day  of  September,  1752,  as  they  had  been,  and  “that  the 
natural  day  next  immediately  after  the  said  second  day, 
should  be  deemed  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  then 
omitting  the  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days,  but  this 
was  not  to  affect  private  rights  or  the  ages  of  persons.” 
Russia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  retains  ‘thg, 
old  mode  of  computing  time. 

A voice  from  the  sorTH.  The  Batlimore  and  Ohio . 
rail  road.  In  all  directions  the  public  attention  is  called 
to  this  great  project — the  following  we. copy  from  the. 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  Patriot  of  April  21.  The  editor 
says — 

The  establishment  of  this  rail  .road 'must  inevitably, 
make  Baltimore,  at  no  distant  period,  the  greatest  com-  - 
mercial  city  in  the  United  States.  The  Western  coun- 
try generally,  is  deeply  concerned  in  this  project;  as  by 
its  accomplishment,  a new,  and  cotorehieht  market  is 
opened  to  the  West  for  its  valuable  agricultural  products. 
The  expectations  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  do  not  seem  to 
, extend  farther  than  the  acquisition  of  the  trade  of  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  w hich  lies  contiguous  to.  the 
Ohio  river,  hut  it  appears  to  us  entirely  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  she  will  obtain  a large  portion  of  the  tFade 
of  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  For  the  planters  of  these 
states  will  then  he  enabled  to  transport  their  cotton  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore  at  less  expense,  and  at  greatly  inferior 
risk  than  that  which  attends  shipments  to  New  Orleans; 
aud  we  shall  be  delivered  from  those  baneful  effects  which 
have  been  hitherto  experienced  from  a complete  monopo- 
ly of  our  trade  by  the  Louisiana  market.  Our  planters 
may  rationally  expect  to  receive  in  Baltimore,  from  a 
cent,  to  a cent  and  a half  per  pound,  more  for  their  cottori 
than  they  will  be  able  to  get  ac  New  Orleans. 

But  the  Baltimore  market  will  not  alone  be  opened  to 
us.  By  means  of  tire  Chesapeake  and  Delaw  are  canal, 
we  shall  be  furnished  w ith  facilities  for  earning  our  cot- 
ton to  Philadelphia;  there  w e shall  have  easy  Recess  to 
New'  York  by  the  Delawareand  Hudson  canal,  and  thence 
to  the  eastern  manufactories .*  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
either,  that  this  important  trade  will  be  carried  on  entire- 
ly through  domestic  channels.  The  terrifying  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  hazards  to  which  this  important  branch 
of  commerce  has  been  hitherto  exposed  in  time  of  war, 
will  be  all  avoided;  and  the  western  and  southern  coun- 
try will  be  bound  by  the  firm  ligament  of  community  of 
interest,  to  the  northern  and  eastern. 

We  feel  additional  interest  in  the  construction  of  this 
rail  road,  as  a part  of  the  population  of  Tuscumbia.— 
This  town  is  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  and  must  in  time,  become  a place  of  dtpot  for 
all  the  cotton  of  the  upper  country  destined  to  seek  con- 
veyance along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  At  the 
present  time,  almost  all  the  cotton  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  this  state  is  transported  in  flat-boats  to  N.  Orleans. 
But,  when  the  rail  road  is  ready  for  use,  and  the  great 
northern  markets  are  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
trade,  it  is  plain  to  discover  that  the  upper  country  plant- 
ers w ill,  as  a matter  of  course,  deposit  their  cotton  here 
for  shipment  in  steam  boats,  for  the  difficulties  experienc- 
ed in  fiat  boat  navigation  upon  the  Ohio  river,  will  occa- 
sion planters  to  give  a decided  preference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  boats.  If  these  agreeable  anticipations 


*The  cotton  growers  begin  to  feel  the  home-market. — 
We  see  it  stated  in  a late  Charleston  paper  that  uplands, 
of  the  finest  qualities,  are  in  demand,  and  at  comparatively 
high  prices , for  northern  manufactures . Ei>.  Reg 
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should  be  realized,  Tuscumbia  will,  with  its  present  ad- 
vantages, be  decidedly  the  most  important  town  in  Ixorth 
Alabama. 

Rail  wat  at  Match  Chunk.  From  the  Pottsville 
^Miner's  Journal.  This  railway,  the  first  in  this  state,  and 
the  second  only  in  the  United  States,  was  completed,  as 
we  are  informed  by  an  eye  witness,  and  a set  of  cars 
gent  down  on  Saturday  last;  another  set  was  sent  down 
on  Monday,  and  a third  set  on  Tuesday,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  twenty  or  twenty  one  cars.  More  were  being 
made  ready  with  all  possible  haste.  Our  readers  are 
aware  the  road  is  about  nine  miles  long.  For  a short 
distance  the  upper  end  of  tlie  road,  horses  are  used  to 
drag  the  cars  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  point  gained, 
the  cars  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  are  attached  to- 
gether and  launched  upon  the  inclined  plane,  which  they 
descend  by  their  own  gravity,  in  some  places  with  great 
velocity,  a distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The  remain- 
der of  the  road  is  level,  aud  horses  are  used  to  convey 
the  car9  to  the  chute  on  the  bank  of  the  liver.  This 
chute  is  of  great  height  and  capacity,  and  it  is  said  will 
hold  1000  tons  of  coal.  A double  railway  track  is  form- 
ed *in  the  chute , upon  which  the  cars  descend  and  as- 
cend; the  loaded  ones  going  down  bring  up  the  empty 
ones.  The  coal  is  deposited  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chute,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  boats  beneath. 

This  we  are  informed  is  the  process,  at  present.  The 
details  of  the  operation  are  no  doubt  not  yet  systematised 
and  completed,  and  until  this  takes  place,  an  estimate 
cannot  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
saving  over  the  old  method. 

Rates  of  toll. — In  a preceding  column  w ill  be  found 
the  rates  of  toll  charged  upon  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal.  It  will  be  perceived  that  upon  mineral  ceal,  pig- 
iron,  &c.  the  rate  of  toll  is  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile. — 
Upon  the  Schuylkill  canal  the  toll  on  coal  the  whole 
route  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Philadelphia,  108  miles,  is 
one  dollar  forty-eight  cents,  to  which  must  be  added,  as 
most  of  the  local  boats  return  empty',  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  ninety-six  cents  toll  on  boats  passing  up;  equal 
to  about  12  cents  per  ton,  making  the  toll  on  coal  rather 
more  than  one  and  a half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  toll  upon  the  New  York 
canal.  We  believe  it  is  contemplated  to  fix  the  rate  ol 
toll  upon  the  Union  canal  at  three-fourths  of  a cent  per 
ton  per  mile,  one  half  w'hat  it  is  upon  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation. 

[Pottsville  that  contained  only  26  houses  at  this  time 
last  year,  now  has  90,  most  of  them  substantially  built 
of  stone — a sample  of  what  is  accomplishing  through  in- 
ternal improvement.  The  accession  of  people  has  been 
so  great,  that  some  of  them  have  resided  in  the  cellars 
while  the.houses  w'ere  building;  and  a wag  says,  that  the 
difficulty  to  obtain  a temporary  residence  was  such,  that 
upon  a large  Conestoga  woigon  arriving  in  town,  the  dri- 
ver divided  it  into  two  compartments  which  w ere  imme- 
diately rented  by  two  large  families,  and  application  was 
made  by  a third  to  reside  beneath  the  wagon.  ] 

British  corn  laws.  The  Quebec  Gazette  says*— The 
minister?  Irave  laid  before  parliament  their  propositions 
regarding  the.  duties  on  corn.  As  regards  protection  to 
the  English  grower,  no  very  material  alteration  is  made 
after  all.  But  foreign  wheat  may  now  be  imported  at  all 
times  for  home  consumption,  at  duties  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  dearness  or  cheapness  of  corn  in  Eng- 
land. Weekly  averages  are  to  be  taken,  to  prevent  all 
chances  of  monopoly  by  speculators. 

As  to  the  colonies,  the  protection  they  are  allowed  is 
great;  such,  w-e  trust,  as  will  establish  a permanent  trade 
m the  article.  We  are  to  pay  5s.  per  quarter,  when  the 
price  is  below  sixty  five  shillings;  and  6d.  when  it  is  above. 
The  average  price  of  w heat  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last 
six  years,  was  55s.  9d.  On  thi9,  by  the  new  scale,  the 
foreign  duties  would  have  been  30s.;  the  colqpial  only  5s. 

The  following  table  will  show,  comparatively,  the  co- 
lonial and  foreign  duties  on  wheat,  when  it  is  at  the  dif- 
ferent averages.  No  material  alteration  in  this  scale 
will  take  place,  as  regards  the  colonies,  if  any,  it  is  likely 
that  k will  be  favorable  to  us:  for  the  English  landholder 
will  press  for  greater  protection  against  foreign  corn,  the 


quantity  of  colonial  growth  being  considered  so  triflino- 
as  not  w orth  occupying  himself  about. 

The  table  shelving  the  operation  of  the  proposed  duties  on 
foreign  and  colonial  -wheat , and  the  protection  Riven 
the  colonies.  ° 

Foreign  duty. 


COLONIAL  DUTY;; 
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. . .34s. 

5 s. 
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irotn  the  JVativnal  Journal.  In  a discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  corn  laws,  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  19th  of  March,  when  the  resolution  impos- 
ing a duty  on  the  barrel  of  flour  of  196  lbs.  equal  to  the 
duty  payable  ou  six  bushels  of  wheat,  Mr.  Grant  state*! 
that  the  existing  protection  was  large  enough.  The  price 
of  flour  at  Waterford,  he  stated  to  be  36  shillings  the  buiv 
rel.  The  price  of  American  bonded  flour  at  Liverpool 
as  stated  iu  official  documents,  was  26  shillings-  and  if 
die  duty  of  20  shillings  was  added,  it  was  evident  that  it 
could  not  come  into  competition  with  the  Irish  flour.  lie 
added,  that  he  could  not  forget  the  situation  in  which 
England  stood  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  Any 
lurther  protecting  duty  would  be  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  American  flour.  Mr.  Feel,  in  some  subsequent  re- 
marks, said,  “he  was  satisfied  that  the  quantity  of  flour 
likely  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States  could  occa- 
sion no  danger,  and  if  the  British  parliament  excluded  al- 
most the  only  article  capable  of  being  sent  from  America 
-we  might  say  -what  -we  pleased  about  liberal  principles  and. 
free  grade , but  -we  shoidd  get  little  credit  for  our  as- 
set lions.  The  United  States  (he  continued)  were  deriv- 
ed with  us  from  one  common  origin,  and  spoke  one  com- 
mon language,  and  if  the  first  opportunity  were  thus 
taken,  of  excluding  an  article  of  manufacture,  the  resi- 
dents on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  think  that 
the  real  object  was,  not  to  protect  the  millers  of  Ireland 
but  to  gratify  some  lurking  animosity,  which  might  pro- 
duce a retaliation,  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  disad- 
vantageous than  the  possible  introduction  of  a small  quan- 
tity of  flour.”  These  remarks  were  produced  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  sir  John  Newport,  proposing  an 
additional  duty  of  four  shillings  (nearly  a dollar)  per  bar- 
rel on  imported  flour,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  Irish 
flour.  Our  readers  will  thus  perceive,  that,  testy  as 
Great  Britain  shows  herself  to  be  whenever  w e propose 
any  increase  of  duty  on  her  products,  she  is  ready  with 
propositions  to  tax  our  commodities,  at  all  times.  It  i3 
but  fair  to  add,  that  sir  John  Newport’s  amendment  was 
negatived  by  a vote  of  152  to  116.  The  duty  on  Ame- 
rican flour,  as  it  now  stands,  amounts  nearly  to  a prohir 
tion.  . [It  is  a prohibition,  except  when  nearly  a famine 
prevails.) 

Elections  and  electioneering.  We  have  been 
asked  why  we  did  not  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  meeting  of  “the  friends  of  the  administration ’’held 
at  the  Exchange,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  5 th  inst.  One 
reason  is  this— we  did  not  publish  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  “Jackson  meeting”  held  in  this  citv.— - 
But  the  chief  reason  is,  that  we  cannot,  in  general  'give 
place  to  such  things,  We  have  before  us  the  proceeding 
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of  a meeting  of  persons  in  “Wayne  township ,”  in  Ohio, 
that  would  fill  nearly  four  pages  of  the  Register,  and 
several  others  of  the  like  length. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Crawford’s  health  is  so  far  re- 
stored, that  he  will  be  invited  to  represent  the  state  ol 
Georgia  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  certain  late  political  movements,  the 
following  correspondence  has  assumed  some  degree  of 
importance;  though,  in  ordinary  times,  it  might  not 
have  been  regarded  at  all.  As  we  have  not  before  noti- 
ced the  fact,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Messrs.  Van 
Buren  and  Camberlcng,  have  made  a tour  through  the 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  as  “it  is  said,”  for  political  purposes. 

From  the  Raleigh  Register , May  19. 

Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Cambreleng  left  here  on  Wed- 
nesday. During  their  visit,  they  were  treated  with  the 
attention,  which,  as  distinguished  citizens,  they  were  en- 
titled to  receive.  An  invitation  to  a public  dinner  was 
given  them,  but  they  declined  accepting  it,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  correspondence,  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  publication: 

Raleigh , 1 stJMay,  182 7. 

Gentlemen.-  The  undersigned,  a committee  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  are  authorized  to  invite 
you  to  partake  of  a public  dinner,  on  to-morrow,  at  two 
o’clock,  at  the  Union  hotel. 

Without  assuming  too  much  for  our  state,  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that,  as  a component  part  of  our  great  re- 
public, North  Carolina  has  never  been  found  among  those 
who  oppose  the  general  government,  in  measures  adopt- 
ed for  the  good  of  the  union,  though  their  effect  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  particular  interest  of  her  citizens:  But 
w hen  the  ill 'advised  measures  of  any  administration  tend 
to  overthrow  by  consolidation,  or  to  destroy  by  dismem- 
berment, our  admirable  system  of  government,  whether 
these  are  based  upon  an  unlimited  constructive  right,  or  a 
power  directly  assumed — when  her  servants  manifestly 
disregard  and  encroach  upon  state  rights,  and  sacrifice  to 
party  views  the  great  principles  of  our  union,  she  has 
ever  lent  the  aid  of  her  strength  and  her  voice  to  the 
cause  of  the  constitution  and  the  people. 

As  members  of  our  national  legislature,  you  have  been 
found  the  able  advocates  of  these  principles,  and  while 
we  express  our  admiration  of  the  ability  and  indepen- 
dence that  have  marked  your  political  course  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  national  affairs,  we  believe  that  we  are  on- 
l/speaking  the  sentiments  of  a large  majority  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  aud  a respectable  portion  of  them  who  re- 
side at  our  metropolis  will  take  delight  in  the  opportuni- 
ty this  visit  has  afforded  us,  to  “do  you  honor,  ” 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  we  are  your 
obedient  servants, 

Wile.  Polk, 

Wm.  Boylan,  > Committee. 

Jo.  IIawkixs,  3 
jlfai'tiu  Van  Buren , and 

C.  C.  Cambreleng,  esqrs.  of  New  York. 

Raleigh,  May  1,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  Considerations,  which  I am  persuaded 
would  be  satisfactory,  were  it  necessary  to  state  them, 
constrain  me  to  decline  the  compliment  so  kindly  propos- 
ed in  your  note  of  this  morning.  Under  different  circum- 
stances, in  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  partake  iu 
public  of  that  hospitality  which  1 have  so  liberally  shared 
in  your' private  circles.  The  indulgence  with  which  my 
inconsiderable  services  are  regarded,  by  the  citizens  of 
Raleigh,  impresses  me  with  the  most  grateful  feelings, 
and  I am  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  their 
good  opinion.  North  Carolina  has  always  been  distin- 
guished among  her  sister  states,  for  her  disinterestedness,1 
and  for  the  high  estimate  she  has  uuiformly  placed  upon 
political  consistency.  To  expressions  of  confidence,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a quarter,  no  good  man  can  be  indiffer- 
ent, and  he  who  is  so,  docs  not  deserve  to  be  honored 
any  where. 

I ieel  bound  to  notice  your  impressive  reference  to  that 
great  political  principle  which,  more  than  any  other,  dis- 
tinguishes between  men  and  parties  at  the  present  day, 
viz:  a desire  to  confine  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment within  the  limits  designed  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution.  You  cei'tainly  do  no  more  than  justice  to 


your  state,  when  you  claim  for  her  the  great  merit  of 
having  been  among  the  earliest,  most  consistent,  and  ef- 
ficient advocates  of  this  fundamental  principle.  All  dis- 
passionate observers  will  admit,  that  the  measures  to 
which  you  allude  justify  the  alarm  you  express.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  has  assumed  a new  and  far  more 
seductive  aspect,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  the  exercise 
of  uncommon  virtues .*  But  it  is  consoling  to  know-,  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  that  resistance  effectual  is,  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  those  sound  doctrines  which  have 
ever  characterised  the  politics  of  North  Carolina.  When 
the  opinions  which  do  honor  to  you  become  the  general 
sentiment,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  safety  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  consequently  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  be  placed  beyoml  the  reach  ©f  contingencies. 

Do  me  the  favor,  gentlemen,  to  say  thus  much  for  me 
to  those  you  represent,  and  to  accept  for  yourselves,  the 
assurance  of  my  respfcct  and  esteem.  M.  Y.  Buren. 
To  If  in.  Folk,  if  in.  Boylan  and  Jo.  Hawkins,  esqrs. 

Raleigh,  1st  J\lay,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  I regret  that  an  indispensable  engage- 
ment prevents  me  from  accepting-  the  very  polite  invita- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  participate  in  the  just  pride 
you  must  feel,  that  “North  Carolina  has  never  been  found 
among  those  who  oppose  the  general  government  in 
measures  adopted  for  the  good  of  the  union.”  When 
that  union  was  tlu-eatened,  aud  the  public  cause  demand- 
ed it,  she  and  other  patriot  states  were  foremost  in  sus- 
taining the  federal  government,  in  the  exercise  of  every 
power  necessary  to  maintain  our  honor  and  defend  our 
country:  while  others,  unfortunately,  were  most  anxious 
to  strip  it.even  of  the  powers  common  to  every  form  of 
government.  It  is  not  among  the  least  remarkable  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  day,  that,  with  little  exception, 
those  w ho  were  so  lately  distinguished  for  their  resistance 
of  federal  power,  when  the  crisis  required  its  full  exer- 
cise, should  be  now-,  from  motives  perhaps  too  obvious 
to  be  questioned,  most  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  usurp 
every  attribute  of  sovereignty.  At  such  a moment,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  the  patriot  states  of  the  Union,  to 
find  themselves  again  associated  in  defending  the  public 
interest  against  the  unconstitutional  efforts  ot  a despair- 
ing ambition.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  w-ill  always 
give  me  pleasure  to  recollect,  that  even  my  exertions, 
however  humble,  have  been  noticed  with  approbation  by 
the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  to  whom  I beg  you  to  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  the  very  great 
respect  of  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  Cambreleng. 

iVm.  Polk,  Wm.  Boylan,  and  Jo.  Hawkins,  esqrs. 

At  the  late  election  for  representatives  in  the  state  le- 
gislature, the  people  of  Boston  voted  for  five  different 
tickets,  named  and  supported  as  follows: 

Votes. 


Union,  or  administration  ticket 1,415 

Federal  republican 774 

Democratic. 390 

Free  Bridge 457 

Brokers 140 


The  consequence  was  that  only  8 out  of  the  30  members 
proposed  to  be  chosen,  were  elected,  for  want  of  majori- 
ties of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  aud  another  election 
must  be  held. 

The  first  named  ticket  was  made  up  of  democratic  and 
federal  gentlemen,  inconsequence  of  a late  proposition  to 
lay  aside  old  party  names,  the  differences  between  par- 
ties being  said  to  have  ceased.  To  this  many  of  both  par- 
ties would  not -agree;  and  at  a federal  meeting  held  at  the 
exchange  on  the  Slli  inst.  a regular  federal  ticket  was 
named,  ami  -the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
unanimously  ad  opted: 

Whereas  we  -deem  it  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens,  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  our  free  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, to  feel  a strong  interest  in  the  election  of  all  pub- 
lic officers*  and: to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  elect 


* We  have  marked  this  paragraph  in  italics,  in  the 
hope  that  somebody  will  interpret  its  meaning  for  us — 
but,  indeed,  there  are  other  parts  that  require  exphina-. 
tioa. — Ed,  Reg. 
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sufficiently  deep  for  the  purpose  of  death.  The  conquer- 
ors, anxious  for  slaves,  followed  close  on  their  victims. 
Several  women,  and  even  several  children,  had  the  ad- 
dress and  the  good  fortune  to  free  themselves  by  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  naked  swords  of  the  Arabs;  others 
plunged  into  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses:  twelve 
hundred,  who  could  discover  no  way  of  destroying  them- 
selves, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  attention 
of  the  conquerors  was  soon  drawn  to  the  powder  maga- 
zine. The  size  and  the  solidity  of  the  building  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  there  deposited.  It  contained,  however,  only  wo- 
men and  children,  and  Capsalis  (one  of  the  primates  of 
the  town,  who,  having  obstinately  refused  to  accompany 
the  garrison  in  their  projected  sortie,  conducted  to  the 
powder-magazine  a crowd  of  women  and  childreu,  say- 
ing, “come^  and  be  still;  I will  myself  set  fire  to  it.”) 
They  wept  not;  they  had  no  parting  to  apprehend;  the 
grave  was  about  to  unite  them  forever.  The  mothers 
tranquil! y pressed  their  infants  to  their  breasts;  relying  on 
Capsalis.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  enemy  crowded  round 
their  asylum;  some  attempted  to  break  open  the  doors; 
some  to  enter  by  the  windows,  some  climbed  to  the  roofs, 
and  endeavoured  to  demolish  it.  At  length,  Capsalis, 
perceiving  that  a vast  number  had  assembled,  uttered  a 
brief  prayer,  familiar  to  the  Greeks — '“Lord,  remember 
me!  and  applied  the  match.  The  explosion  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  neighbouring  houses  were  thrown  down, 
large  chasms  were  produced  in  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
moved  from  its  bed,  inundated,  one  part  of  the  town.  Two 
thousand  barbarians  were  blown  up  with  Capsalis.”  Such 
was  the  catastrophe  of  this  terrible  drama! 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Colombia.  Accounts  from  this  republic  represent  af- 
fairs as  in  a wry  unsettled  state.  At  Bogota  there  is  said 
to  have  occurred,  if  not  a revolution,  some  decided  ma- 
nifestations of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Bolivar,  who 
uses  airict  means  to  preserve  subordination.  A pro- 
clamation was  received  on  the  14th  April,  in  La  Guayra, 
requiring  all  foreigners  arriving  in  that  country,  to  behave 
themselves,  and  in  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  laws,  au- 
thorising the  governor  of  the  provinces  w here  they  land- 
ed, to  order  them  forthwith  out  of  the  country.  Another 
order  proclaims  death!  to  any  one  who  may  speak  ill  of 
the  existing  government. 

This  state  of  tilings  cannot  last,  for  such  policy  is  death 
to  free  and  liberal  institutions,  and  fitted  only  for  the 
government  of  slaves. 

Central  America  is  represented  as  being  in  a state  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  at  a 
stand.  No  confidence  whatever  existed  among  the  citi- 
zens; agriculture  had  become  neglected.  By  advices 
from  the  Indigo  districts,  the  crop  of  this  article  would  fall 
short  two-thirds 'of  an  average  crop.  The  whole  export 
of  the  republic,  is  computed  at  65,000  pounds  lor  the 
present  year.  The  revolutions  were  rapidly  destroying 
the  cattle.  Haciendos  and  hides,  which,  had  hitherto 
formed  an  important  item  of  export,  were  daily  becoming 
very  scarce.  The  numerous  foreigners  who  have  entered 
into  mining  speculations,  find  no  prospect  of  realising 
their  golden  dreams , and  many  who  came  to  the  country 
in  affluence  were  now  reduced  to  penury  and  want.  The 
province  of  Nicaragua  was  involved  in  a most  calamitous 
civil  war.  The  cities  of  Leon  and  Grenada,  had  made 
war  upon  the  cities  of  Nicaragua  and  Menagna.  The  lat- 
ter city  was  surrounded  by  the  Grenadians  and  Leonians, 
and  was  hourly  expected  to  surrender.  The  city  of  Mes- 
siah had  been  plundered  by  the  contending  parties.  Va- 
rious reasons  were  alledged  as  the  cause  ot  these  troubles, 
viz.  that  the  president  wished  to  change  the  present  form 
of  the  government  from  a federal  to  a central— but  the 
most  plausible  reason  was,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
people,  their  vague  idea  of  liberty,  and  the  animosity  ex- 
isting among  the  colored  people,  (who  compose  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population),  against  the  whites,  who  hold 
the  reins  of  government. 

. Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Gazette  has  received  intelligence  that  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  Buenos  Ayxeans  under  general  Al- 
vear,  aud  the  Brazilians  at  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  20 th  of 
February  , terminated  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  empe- 


ror’s army — twelve  hundred  Brazilians  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  a great  portion  of  the  officers 
made  prisoners,  and  nine  standards  taken.  Notwith- 
standing this  signal  triumph,  the  Buenos  Ayreans  renew- 
ed their  offer  to  the  emperor  of  making  peace  upon  terms 
formerly  rejected,  and  despatches  to  this  effect  were  for- 
warded by  the  English  ship  Ganges  74,  to  Rio,  and  it  is 
now  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  the  emperor  will  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  accept  the  terms  so  generously 
held  out  to  him  by  his  conquerors. 

, In  addition  to  this  signal  defeat  the  Brazilians  have  sus- 
tained another  loss,  not  less  mortifying  to  their  pride  and 
humbling  to  their  ambition.  The  fleet  which  was  block- 
aded by  admiral  Brown  in  the  river  Uraguay,  was  all 
captured,  consisting  of  eighteen  sail,  the  whole  of  which 
had  arrived  in  safety  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  rapidly 
fitting  out  to  aid  their  gallant  conqueror  in  his  future  ef- 
forts against  his  enemy — After  having  entrapt  the  fleet 
into  the  river.  Brown  constructed  several  batteries  on  the 
land  side  which  commanded  its  entrance,  and  at  Punta 
Carbor  and  Punta  Gorda,  the  cannon  completely  shut  up 
all  access  to  the  fleet — at  a place  called  Martin  Garcia  he 
erected  immediately  another  battery  consisting  of  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  part  thirty-two  pounders,  and  part  of 
less  calibre,  which,  together  with  the  gallantry  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  little  squadron  of  Buenos  Ayreans,  destroy- 
ed all  hope  of  escape  among  the  Brazilians,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  surrfender  unconditionally. 

The  Brazilians  still  shew  a force  of  fifteen  or  sixteep 
sail  off  Buenos  Ayres,  mostly  large  vessels. 

Since  the  above,  the  following  official  accounts  has 
been  received  from  gen.  Alvear , dated 

Head  Quarters , in  March,  Feb.  21,  1827. 

To  his  excellency  the  minister  of  -war: 

The  general  in  chief  of  the  republican  army  has  the 
satisfaction  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  that  after  two  partial  engagements,  in  which 
the  division  of  Ventus  Manuel  was  attacked  and  beaten 
on  the  13th  inst.  by  col.  Lavalle,  and  on  the  16th  by  gen. 
Man  cilia,  the  republican  army  fairly  encountered  the 
imperial  bands  in  the  field  of  Ituzaingo.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  8500  fighting  men,  of  the  three  descriptions 
of  force;  the  battle  continued  to  rage  for  six  hours;  skill 
and  energy  were  displayed  on  both  sides;  at  length  the 
enemy  gave  way  before  the  power  of  our  brave  troops, 
being  completely  routed,  his  cavalry  was  dispersed,  and 
he  left  on  the  battleground  more  than  twelve  hundred 
dead,  among  them  marshal  Abreu,  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, all  his  munitions  and  baggage,  many  prisoners  and 
arms. 

The  loss  of  the  republican  army  does  not  teach  four 
hundred  wounded  and  killed,  among  the  latter,  and  his 
fate  is  deeply  lamented,  is  the  intrepid  col.  Brandzen, 
who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  this  victory  and  its  conse- 
quences, are  immense.  The  general  in  chief  is  pursuing 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  improve  his  advantages  to  the  ut- 
most,. and  in  "the  name  of  the  army  he  falicitafes  na- 
tion and  government.  All  the  individuals  of  the  army 
have  contributed  in  the  most  laudable  manner  to  the  for- 
tunate issue  of  the  day  of  the  20th. 

Carlos  De  Alvear. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  total  degradation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Brazil,  it  is  stated  that  the  splen- 
did frigate  Baltimore,  built  in  this  city,  by  Mr.  Beaehanu 
for  the  Brazilian  government,  has  literally  been  render 
ed  a useless  hulk,  every  thing  of  a moveable  nature  be 
ing  stolen  from  on  board  by  the  crew  left’to  guard  her — 
and  the  captain  of  one  of  the  numerous  guards  daily 
placed  on  duty  on  hoard  the  ship,  actually  took  from  the 
vessel  the  best  part  of  the  blocks,  and  subsequently  of- 
fered them  for  sale  to  the  government,  when  they  were 
purchased,  and  the  sum  of  four  thousand  milreas  prompt- 
ly paid  to  the  captain  for  his  perfidy.  And  this  proceed- 
ing in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  in  the  very  face  of  the  public 
functionaries — Verily,  the‘£imperial  government,”  under 
the  guidance  of  Don.  Pedro,  presents  a degrading  spec- 
tacle— but  there  is  a hope,  that  the  slaves,  who  now  s»~ 
meekly  bear  the'  yoke,  may  e’re  long  feel  its  galling  ef- 
fects, and  hurl - their  oppressors  from  their  seats. 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  CUSTOMS 
from  30th  dec.  1815,  to  30th  sept.  1826. 

* ind  the  annual  amount  of  drawbacks  for  the  same  period . 

Treasury  department,  feb.  20,  1827. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  12th  ultimo,  directing  “the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  lay  before  the  house  a statement  of  the 
iinnual  receipts  from  the  customs,  from  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  December,  1815,  to  the  30th  of 
Bept  last,  noting  the  amount  received  under  each  sepa- 
rate head  of  revenue  from  this  source,  specific  or  ad  va- 
lorem, and  the  annual  amount  of  drawbacks  for  the  same 
period,  and  under  the  same  heads,”  I have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a statement  which  contains  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  resolution,  so  far  as  it  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  department,  together  with  a letter  from 
the  register  of  the  treasury  explanatory  of  the  same. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  RICHARD  RUSH. 

. The  hon.  the  speaker  . „ 

of  the  house  of  representatives,  U.  S. 

Treasury  department, 

. . Register's  office,  20 th  February,  1827. 

' Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  a:  statement  exhibiting 
the  value  of  merchandise  imported  paying  duty  ad  valo- 
rem, and  the  quantities  of  articles  paying  a specific  duty, 
during  the  years  1815  to  1825,  inclusive1,  prepared  in  obe- 
dience to  a resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  12th  January,  1827,  and  beg  leave  to  state  that,  as  the 
record  of  the  department  do  not,  at  this  time,  permit  a 
compliance  with  the  resolution  as  respects  the  specific 
sources  of  revenue  from  imports  during  the  year  1826, 
the  aggregate  receipts  into  the  treasury,  £rom  customs,  in 
that  year,  is  exhibited. 

| Teas  32.9  lbs 

1 Coffee  6.2  - 

Sugar  3.2  - 

Salt  20.  bush 

All  other  articles 

. 3,864,60 
17,809,011 
35,387,96; 
. 4,923,465 

i 1,274,176  4 
3 1,100,686  li 
3 1,150,176  4; 
) 984,693  8( 

1,803,851  81 

i 76,221 

5 796,130 

3 942,831 

) 3,395 

L 613,253 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 
dise imported  in  foreigi 
vessels,  34  per  cent,  re- 
tained on  drawback,  and  in- 
terest and  storage,  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  dutiei 
on  merchandise  refunded. 

\ptt  Qrr.nnnt  nr 

27,273,601  5( 

) 4,830,312 

1 

$ 

554,335  76 

merchandise. 

* 27,827,937  32 

► 

In  1817. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
Ire-export- 
led. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 
VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 
At  74  per  cent. 
15  do. 

20  do. 

25  do. 

30  do. 

33$  do. 

40  do. 

Dollars. 

1,524,300 

13,897,230 

6,912,324 

17,205,189 

1,447,275 

829,823 

Dollars. 
114,322  50 
2,084,584  46 
1,382,464  80 
4.301,297  24 
434,182  50 
276,607  67 

Dollars. 

5,655 

228,020 

103.354 

644,653 

87,667 

214,381 

5,168 

obedient  servant, 
Hnn  Richard  Rush. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE. 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 
DUTY. 

.krti-  Average 
clee.  rate  of  duly. 
cents. 

Wines  at  40.3  gls. 

Spirits  43.8  - 

Molasses  5 
Teas  32.3  lbs. 

Coffee  4.9  - 

Sugar  3.5  - 

Salt  20.  bush. 

All  other  articles  I 

41,816,141 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  merchandise  imported, 
paying  duty  ad  valorem,' and  of  the  quantity  of  arti- 
cles paying  a specific  duty,  during  the  years  1816  to 
1825,  inclusive,  and  of  the  amount  of  duties  secured 
thereon,  respectively,  (being  exclusive  of  the  value 
and  quantity  of,  and  of  the  duties  secured  on,  merchan- 
dise re-exported),  showing,  also,  the  amount  of  draw- 
back  which  became  payable  during  the  same  period, 
under  6ame  heads;  prepared  in  obedience  to  a resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  12th  Jan. 
18-27 

! Quantity. 
1,445,754 
4,051,136 
10,877,670 
4,586,153 
21,900,104 
65,591,302 
2,309,209 

583,099  83 
1,775,547  95 
543,883  50 
1,484,549  87 
1,090,034  90 
1,998,093  81 
461,841  80 
1,161,319  65 

189,683 

94,792 

285 

512,200 

423,571 

783,531 

8,785 

635,578 

_ _ 

17,691,830  48 

3,937,323 

In  1816. 

Add  extra  duty  on 

merchan- 

MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

cuse  imported  m ioreign 
vessels,  2J  per  cent,  retain- 
ed on  drawback,  and  inte- 
rest and  storeage,  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  duties  on 
merchandise  refunded. 
Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 

242,141  88 

PAYING-  DUTY  AD 

chandise 

17,933,972  36/ 

VALOREM. 

In  1818. 

Rate  of  duty. 
At  7k  per  cent. 
15"  do. 

20  do. 

25  do. 

30  do. 

33$  do. 

40  do. 

Dollars. 

822,518 
7,622,124 
7,500,633 
39,738 '304 
10,815.313 
1,360,675 
507,508 

Dollars. 
61,688  85 
1,143,318  60 
1,500,126  60 
9,934,570  00 
3,244,593  90 
453,558  33 
. 203,003  20 

Dollars. 

844 

56,153 

19.818 

681,791 

262,301 

43,001 

20,265 

MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 

t IT  OT7  PV 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 
DUTY. 

Arti-  Average 
des.  rate  of  duty. 
cents. 

Wines  at  50.9  gls. 

68,367,075 

> ALUlcb.1t 

Rate  of  duty. 

At  7$  per  cent. 
15"  do. 

20  do. 

25  do.  ! 

30  do. 

Dollars. 

2,387,693 

19,445,525 

9,524,531 

24,804,188 

2,633,637 

Dollars. 
179,076  97 
2,916,828  75 
1,904.906  20 
6.201,047  00 
790,091  10 

Doitars. 
12.369 
250,944 
38,529 
534, 30F 
74.210 

Quantity. 
2.784,068 
4.941,732 
i 8.643.972 

1,418,952  12 
2.340,013  73 
600,185  60 

405,351 

606,706 

2,244 

Spirits  g7.  3 - 
Molasses  7.6  - 

58.795,574, 
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PAYING  A SPECIFIC 

DUTY. 

Arti-  Average 

w-( 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 

. 

com? 

cents. 

Quantity. 

Wines  at  37.9  gls. 

1,663,482 

630,181  75. 

103,107 

Spirits  43.7  - 

6,052,453 

2,646,186  93 

75,054 

Molasses  5. 

12,315,023 

615,751  15 

354 

Teas  31.6  lbs. 

4,842,963 

1,531,749  53 

518,815 

Coffee  5. 

19,199,403 

959,970  15 

399,332 

Sugar  3.6  - 

51,284,983 

1,568,892  44 

492,779 

Salt  20.  bush. 

2,752,396 

550,479  20 

6,355 

All  other  articles 

- 

1,591,701  28 

837,783 

22,086,862  44 

3, 343,938 

Add  extra  duties  on 

B 

a> 

3 

tr 

f 

dise  imported 

in  foreign 

vessels,  24  per  cent,  retain- 

ed  on  drawback, 

and  inte- 

rest  and  storeage,  after  de- 

ducting therefrom  duties  on 

merchandise  refunded,  &c. 

213,102  38 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 

chandise 

22,299,964  82 

In  1819. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 

- 

VALOREM. 

* 

Rate  of  duty. 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

At  7^  per  cent. 

1,679,284 

125,946  28 

13,822 

15  do. 

13,971,593 

2,095,738  95 

304,206 

20  do. 

5,979,736 

1,195,947  23 

42,496 

25  do. 

16,355,698 

4,088,924  43 

816,925 

27£  do. 

11,215 

3,084  12 

. 

30  do. 

1,882,399 

564,719  79 

61,433 

32£  do. 

5,542 

1,801  05 

•4 

PATING  A SPECIFIC 

39,885,467 

DUTY. 

Arti-  Average 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

Quantity. 

Wines  at  40.37 gls 

1,255,266 

506,836  60 

78,391 

Spirits  43.75  - 

4,477,628 

1,959,125  12 

143,648 

Molasses  5. 

11,910,729 

595,536  45 

935 

Teas  31.7  lbs. 

5,480,884 

1,737,450  09 

531,547 

Coffee  5. 

20,825,869 

1,041,293  45 

288,939 

Sugar  3.4 

71,665,401 

2,181,703  29 

346,968 

Salt  20.  bush. 

2,975,862 

595,172  40 

2,349 

All  others  articles 

• 

1,014,621  29 

670,153 

17,707,900  54 

3,301,812 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 

dise imported  in  foreign  ves- 

sels, 2^  per  cent,  retained 

on  drawback,  and  interest 

and  storeage,  after  deducting 

therefrom  duties  on  mer- 

chandise refunded 

51,870  31 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 

chandise 

117,759,770  85 

In  1820. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value  of 
articles  re- 
exported. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 
VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 
At  7^  per  cent 
15  do. 

20  dp. 

Dollars, 

509,237 

9,407,288 

2,400,789 

Dollars. 
35,360  48 
1,411,093  20 
480,157  80 

Dollars. 

3,068 

289,718 

22.546 

25  do. 

8,980,075 

2,245,018  75 

701,287 

30  do. 

831,098 

249,329  40 

28,186 

22,128,487 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 

DUTY. 

Arti-  Average 

cles'.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

Quantity. 

Wines  at  27.9  gls. 

1,754,322 

490,573  50 

70,760 

Spirits  44. 

3,928,996 

1,728,565  81 

130,861 

Molasses  5. 

10,786,905 

539,345  25 

3,558 

Teas  32.6  lbs. 

4,891,447 

1,568,414  32 

321,390 

Coffee  5. 

13,291,857 

664,592  85 

508,824 

Sugar  3.6  - 

51,537,888 

1,575,345  23 

857,580 

Salt  20.  bush. 

4,019,569 

803,913  80 

3,340 

All  other  articles 

1,146,800  34 

345,877 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 

12,938,510 73 

3,286,965 

dise  imported  in  foreign  ves- 

sels, 2^  per  cent,  retained 

on  drawback,  and  interest 

and  storeage,  after  deduct- 

mg  therefrom 

duties  on 

merchandise  refunded 

98,911  46 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 

chandise 

13,037,422  19 

In  1821. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 

VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

At  7^  percent. 

840,613 

63,045  98 

3,570  17 

15  do. 

13,036,191 

1,955,428  65 

198,392  72 

20  do. 

4,473,993 

894,798  60 

25,668  88 

25  do. 

16,605,525 

4,151,381  25 

359,946  86 

30  dp. 

1,604,368 

481,310  40 

14,568  45 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 

36,560,690 

DUTY. 

Arti - Average 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

Quatitity. 

Wines  at  24. 86  gls 

3,154,111 

784,126  65 

72,095  94 

Spirits  43.65  - 

3,847,003 

1,679,319  49 

100,506  91 

Molasses  5. 

9,459,898 

472,994  90 

1,198  56 

Teas  31.45  lbs 

4,603,855 

1,447,921  09 

142,041  23 

Coffee  5. 

15,965,237 

798,446  90 

435,926  00 

Sugar  3.5  - 

43,084,819 

1,315,143  40 

581,875  06 

Salt  20.  bush. 

3,121,847 

624,369  40 

6,585  53 

All  other  articles 

« 

1,590,385  62 

241,519  90 

Add  extra  duty  on 

merchan- 

16,258,672  33 

2,183,896  21 

dise  imported  in  foreign  ves- 

sels, 2^  per  cent,  retained 

on  drawback,  and  interest 

and  storeage,  after  deduct- 

ing  tharefrpm 

duties  on 

merchandise  refunded 

224,893  62 

Nett  amount  of 

duties  on 

merchandise 

16,483,565  95 

In  1822. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 
VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 
At  7£  per  cent. 
15  do. 

Dollars. 

918,557 

16,900,536 

Dollars. 
68,891  77 
2,535,080  40 

Dollars. 
21,814  49 
294,493  48 
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- 20  * do. 
£5  do. 

ao  do. 

6,825,505 

21,701,040 

2,099,034 

1,365,101  00 
5,425,260  00 
629,710  20 

21,917  30 
447,565  04 
16,255  39 

48,444,672 

EATING  A SPECIFIC 
DtTTT. 

Arti-  Average 
cks.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

WmvjS,  at  30.4  gls. 
Spirits,  40.4/  - 
Mousses,  5. 
T^,  30.87lbs. 

Coffee,  5. 

Sugar,  3.8  - 

Salt,  20.  bush. 

All  other  articles. 

Quantity. 

2,489,833 

4,567,744 

12,357,372 

5,430,630 

14,282,982 

76,952,438 

3,538,323 

747,996  35 
2,040,412  90 
617,868  60 
1,676,247  91 
714,149  10 
2,374.768  24 
707,664  60 
2,042,790  14 

84,632  76 
157,922  83 
379  89 
419,280  01 
501,160  82 
392,724  57 
7,663  93 
485,385  55 

30,945,941  21 

2,851,196  06 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 
dise imported  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, 2$  per  cent,  retained 
on  drawback,  and  interest 
and  storeage,  after  deduct- 
ing theretrom  duties  on 
merchandise  refunded, 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer-' 
chandise. 

128,241  54 

21,074,182  75 

In  1823. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex-1 
elusive  of 
the  value] 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 
VALOREM. 

Date  af  duty. 
At  74  per  cent. 
15  'do. 

20  do. 

25  do. 

30  do. 

Dollars. 

931,271 

13,933,703 

6,120,269 

15,467,941 

1,645,610 

Dollars. 
69,845  32 
2,090,055  45 
1,224,053  80 
3,866,985  25 
493,683  00 

Dollars. 
40,425  68 
.577,969  30 
30,471  48 
752,733  84- 
29,750  18 

38,098,794 

. * 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 
DUTY. 

• 

Arti - Average 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 
cents. 

Wines,  at  22. 8 gls. 
Spirits,  44.7. 
Molasses,  5. 
Teas,  30.9  lbs. 

Coffee,  .5, 

Sugar,  3.2  - 

Salt,  20.  bush. 

All  other  articles. 

Quantity. 

1,730^105 

.3,702,152 

13,284,451 

6,796364 

18,603,330 

43,309;475 

4,449,740 

394,416  55 
1,655,326  43 
• 664,222  55 
2,105,956  63 
930,166  50 
1,311,004  79 
889,948  00 
1,813,750  90 

178,221  16 
179,949  59 
209  54 
531,203  47 
1,006,891  14 
650,336  91 
9,259  76 

* 

17,509,414  87 

4,552,665  70 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 
dise imported  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, 2$  per  cent,  retained 
on  drawbacks,  and -interest 
and  storeage,  after  deduct- 
ing duties  on  merchandise 
refunded, 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandise, 

127,027  10 

17,036,441  97 

In  1824. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Value  ex- 
clusive.* of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed 

I 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback- 

payable.' 

PAYING  DUTY  AD 

* 

VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

At  7$  per  cent. 

419,526 

31,464  45 

41,920  74 

12  do. 

1,2S8 

1 54.  56 

12$  do. 

939,869: 

117,483  62 

22,171  88 

15  do. 

10,670,528; 

1,600,579  20 

528,590  67 

20  do. 

6,477,446 

1,295,489  20 

77,344  41 

25  do. 

17,024,335 

4,256,083  75 

804,020  75 

30  do. 

5,823,760 

1,747,128  00 

76,964  54 

35  do. 

1,647 

576  45 

152  54 

40  do. 

33j298 

13,319  20 

68  64 

50  do. 

167,027 

83,813  50 

681  99 

41,559,324 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 

DUTY. 

Arti - Average 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

Quantity. 

Wines,  at  30. 5 gls. 

1,527,978 

466,604  45 

146,230  4c 

Spirits,  44.4  - 

5,285,047 

2,348,074  5b 

237,081  57 

Molasses,  5. 

12,871,425 

643,571  25 

819  77 

Teas,  33.3  lbs. 

7,107,677 

2,368,306  15 

293,816  29 

Coffee,  5. 

20,368,450 

1,018,422  50 

1,014,776  02 

Sugar,  3.7  - ' 

78,486,658 

2,408,688  11 

567,986  87 

Salt,  20.  bush. 

3,092,092 

618,410  40 

11,979  00 

All  other  articles, 

• 

1,829,508  70] 

553,263  54 

20,847,678  05 

4,277,869  65 

Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 

dise imported  in  foreign  ves- 

sels, 2$  per  cent,  retained 

on  drawback,  and  interest 

and  storeage,  after  deduct- 

ing  therefrom 

duties  on 

merchandise  refunded. 

154,155  88 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 

chandise, 

21,001,833  93 

In  1825. 


1 

merchandise. 

Value  ex- 
clusive of 
the  value 
of  articles 
re-export- 
ed. 

Duty  thereon. 

Drawback 

payable. 

PAYING 

DUTY  AD 

VALOREM. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

• Dollars. 

At  12  per  cent 

7,285 

874  00 

at7$  1,594  1-3 

12$ 

do. 

1,569,003 

196,125  75 

201,148  61 

15 

do. 

2,990,128 

448,519  50 

318,526  06 

20 

do. 

8,619,752 

1,723.950  80 

242,027  39 

25 

do. 

30,802,199 

7,700,550  00 

1,272,202  21 

30 

do. 

6,324,258 

1,897,276  70 

160,789  35 

33$ 

do. 

5,155,971 

1,718,650  00 

36,939  22 

35 

do. 

15,033 

5,259  70 

224  54 

40 

do. 

126,436 

50,575  40 

631  41 

50 

do. 

560,338 

280,164  00 

4,157  99 

* 

56,170,403 

PAYING  A SPECIFIC 

DUTY. 

1 

Average 

cles.  rate  of  duty. 

cents. 

Quantitu. 

Wines, at  25.39els. 

2,654,500 

674,061  80 

145,845  23 

Spirits, 

46.46  - 

1 3,925,093 

1,823,888  90 

192,845  20 

Molasses,  5.  - 1 

112,430,505 

621,5^5  25 

377  85 
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Teas,  33-521bs. 
Coffee,  5. 
Sugar,  3.25  - 
Salt,  20.  bush, 

All  other  articles, 


6,552,547 

21,901,471 

45,822,754 

4,578,538 


Add  extra  duty  on  merchan- 
dise imported  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, 2^  per  cent  retained 
on  drawback,  and  interest 
and  storeage,  after  deduct- 
ing theretrom  duties  oi 
merchandise  refunded, 

Nett  amount  of  duties  on  mcr- 


2,196,763  83 
1,095,073  55 
1,493,018  98 
915,707  60 
2,439,92 3 22 


25,281,908  98 


192,715  66 


25,474,624  64 


,190,140  00 
1,051,900  76 
728,512  69 
10,794  03 
833,121  96 


6,391,778  69 


In  1826. 

The  aggregate  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
from  customs,  during  the  year  1826,  as 
far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained,  to 

Dollars. 

the  present  period,  amounted  to 

23,325,475  83 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  Feb.  20,  1827. 

J r JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Iteg. 

i -- 

Statement  of  the  amount  actually  paid  into  the  treasury, 
arising  from  imports  and  tonnage,  during  the  years 
1315  to  1826,  inclusive , viz: 

In  1815 


1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822. 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


$ 7,282,942  22 
36,306,874  88 
26, 283, 348  49 
17,176,385  00 
20,283,608  76 
15,005,612  15 
13,004,447  15 
17,589,761  94 
19,088,433  44 
17,878,325  71 
20,098,713  45 
23,325,4 75  83 


itjr-By  reference  to  the  2Gth  vol.  of  the  Register,  page 
579/the  classes  of  articles  paying  the  ad  valorem  duties 
specified  will  fully  appear.  The  whole  tariff  being  in- 
serted in  pages  374  and  404  and  those  immediately  fol- 
lowing them,  respectively. 


LAW  CASE. 

As  much  has  been  said  about  the  following  case,  we 
copy  it  from  the  Federal  Gazette  of  the  11  tla  inst. 

State  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  city  court, 

AuattoWoolfolk  3 February  term,  n-a. 

Indictment  for  an  assultand  battery  on  Benjamin  Lundy. 

Submission  to  the  court. 

It  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the  state,  that  the  traver- 
ser, on  the  9th  of  January,  accosted  Benjamin  Lundy,  in 
the  street  near  the  post-office,  and  enquired  whether  he 
had  not  published,  in  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, an  account  of  the  execution  of  William  Kill,  (alias 
Bowser),  in  New  York;  for  the  murder  of  the  captain 
and  mate  of  the  schooner  Decatur,  with  some  remarks 
of  his  own;  to  which  Lundy  replied  he  had,  and  stated 
that  he  copied  the  article  from  a N.  York  paper,  the 
Christian  Enquirer.  Woolfolk  then,  asked  what  the  re- 
marks were  which  he  had  made — Lundy  then  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  containing  the  remarks,  offered  it 
to  Woolfolk,  and  told  him  he  could  read  them  for  him- 
self. Woolfolk  refused  to  take  the  paper,  but  immedi- 
ately seized  Lundy,  threv/  him  to  the  ground,  and  beat 
and  stamped  upon  his  head  and  face  in  a mostfuriousand 
violent  manner,  until  pulled  off  by  the  byestanders. — 
Lundy  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beating  he  received  from  Wolfolk. 

The  counsel  for  the  traverser  admitted  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a breach  of  the  law,  but  fn  mitigation  of  the 
penalty  they  read  several  articles  in  the  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  which  Lundy  acknowledged  he  had 
written  and  published,  in  w hich  the  domestic  slave  trade 
from  Main  land  to  the  southern  states  was  spoken  of  in 
the  heaviest  and  bitterest  terms  of  denunciation,  as  bar- 


barous, inhuman  and  unchristian;  and  Woolfolk  was  cal- 
led a “slave  trader,”  “a  soul  seller,”  &o,  and  equally 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  with  the  man  who  was  engaged 
m the  African  slave  trade.  The  article  about  which 
Woolfolk  interrogated  Lundy,  at  the  time  of  the  assault, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  principle  provoca- 
tion, the  traverser’s  counsel  read  to  the  court: 

The  traverser  also  proved  that  he  was  in  Baltimore  and 
not  ki  New  York  at  the  time  Hill  was  executed.  (It  ap- 
peared m evidence,  however,  that  there  are  three  men  by 
the  name  of  Woolfolk,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  from 
Maryland  to  the  southern  states, — and  that  one  ofJthem, 
other  than  the  traverser,  was  in  New  York  at  the  time 
Hill  was  executed.  J 

Chief  justice  Brice,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  took  Oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  he  had  never  seen  a case  in  which 
the  provocation  for  a battery  was  greater  than  the  present 
— that  if  abusive  language  could  ever  be  a justification 
for  a battery,  this  was  that  case — that  the  traverser  was 
engaged  in  a trade  sanctioned  by  the  law's  of  Maryland, 
and  mat  Lundy  had  no  right  to  reproach  him  in  such  abu- 
sive language  for  carrying  on  a lawful  trade— that  the  trade 
itself  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  as  it  removed  a great 
many  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  were  a nuisance  in  the 
state — that  Lundy  had  received  no  more  than  a merited 
chastisement  for  his  abuse  of  the  traverser,  and  but  for 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  court  would  not  fine 
Woolfolk  any  thing.  The  court  however  was  obliged  fo 
fine  him  something,  and  they  therefore  fined  him  one  d°lm 
lar  and  costs. 

N.  B. — Judge  Brice  directed  Woolfolk  to  go  before 
the  grand  jury’  with  a file  of  the  Genius  of Universal  Eman- 
cipation— but  the  grand  jury  have  found  nothing  in  the 
paper  which  they  thought  it  their  duty  notice. 

CHINA. 

A Roman  Journal  gives  the  following  information  re- 
specting China,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
much  more  from  the  same  source.  It  announces  the  re- 
turn of  Onoratto  Martucci,  a citizen  of  Rome,  after  a 
journey  and  residence  of  thirty-six  years,  in  Asia  and 
China.  This  learned  and  indefatigable  traveller  has 
brought  with  him  a precious  collection  of  rare  objects  of 
every  kind.  He  has  communicated  some  particulars  re- 
specting China,  principally  upon  the  statistics  of  that  al- 
most unknown  country.  He  states  that  according  to  the 
latest  enumeration,  which  w'as  in  1818,  the  population  of 
China,  within  the  great  wall,  amounted  to  148  millions  of 
souls,  occupying  a superfice  of  700,000  square  leagues. 
The  army  was  composed  of  1,283,000  men,  to  wit* 
830,000  infaritry,  420,000  cavalry',  and  33,000  marines! 
The  revenues  of  the  empire  in  1817,  amounted  to  79,600 
leans,  or  477,600,000  francs,  in  gold,  silver,  ajnd  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  A part  of  the  revenue  is  paid  in 
grain,  w hich  is  deposited  in  public  granaries,  and  preserv- 
from  one  year  to  another.  Upon  these  calculations  of 
Mr.  Martucci,  the  Journal  des  Debats  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  we  must  know  on  what  basis  they  are  estab- 
lished, before  we  can  give  entire  confidence  to  them.  The 
learned  geographer  Malte  Brun,  had  before  maintained 
that  the  estimate  of  333,000,000  given  by  lord  Macart- 
ney, and  other  travellers,  as  the  population  of  China  was 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  error  is  in  the  fact, 
that  5ie  Chinese  make  use  of  the  number  333  millions, 
not  only  to  express  that  particular  number,  but  often,  as 
expressing  indefinitely  any  very  large  number,  as  we 
should  say  millions;  meaning  thereby,  when  applied  to 
the  population  of  the  country,  only  that  it  is  very  great. 

NEW  YORK  STATE' PRISON. 

The  Westchester  Herald  contains  a long  article,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  new  state  prison  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant, w hich  is  rapidly  proceeding  towards  its  finish,  the 
whole  of  the  w ork  being  performed  by  the  convicts. — 
This  prison  is  built  upon  a marble  quarry.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1825,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  convicts  employed  have  varied  from 
100  to  160,  and  the  total  value  of  their yvork  is  estimated 
at  abbAt  $41,508  59  in  about  18  months.  There  appear* 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  quantity  ot  marble  in  the  quarries^ 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a few  ycKrs  the  state  will  derive 
a large  revemie from  itu  sale. 
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“The  building  when  finished  will  be  a quadrangular 
oblong  of  nearly  480  feet  by  44  feet,  containing  a double 
stack  of  dormitories,  or  cells  built  back  to  back,  100  to 
the  front  and  100  to  the  rear,  being  200  on  each  tier,  and 
4 tiers  high,  making  a total  of  800  cells.  These  cells 
are  enclosed  by  ah  outer  wall  at  the  distance  of  9 feet;  a 
corridor  or  gallery  of  that  width,  open  to  the  roof,  running 
round  the  cells.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  tier  of  cells 
being  by  narrow  wooden  galleries  projecting  in  the  corri- 
dor, with  stairs  at  each  end;  by  this  arrangement,  the 
whole  800  cells  are  under  the  watch  of  only  two  men  in 
the  cOrridor,  one  on  each  side;  indeed,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  under  the  watch  of  only  one  man,  as  one  can  hear 
every  thing  passing  in  the  prison.  The  cells  are  about 
3 feet  6 inches  by  7 feet,  which,  with  2 feet,  the  thick- 
ness of  doorway,  makes  the  length  of  each  9 feet;  each 
cell  has  a wrought  iron  door,  the  upper  half  a grating*, op- 
posite to  which  in  the  outer  Avail  is  a grated  and  glazed 
AvindoAv  to  give  light  or  air— -of  this  building  one  third  is 
built,  the  cells,  the  whole  four  tier,  with  the  exception 
of  about  30;  the  outer  wall  is  up  to  the  top  of  the  third 
tier  or  floor  with  a temporary  wood  roof,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  of  stone  when  finished. 

The  whole  of  this  building  has  been  the  work  of  the 
convicts,  from  the  blasting  the  rock  to  the  hanging  the 
doors,  ready  to  lock  themselves  up.  Most  of  the  build- 
ing is  cut  stone,  and  stands  as  before  observed,  10  feet 
above  high  water;  in  front,  the  convicts  have  filled  in  a 
considerable  plot  of  ground,  and  by  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son it  Avill  extend  300  feet  into  the  river,  having  a front 
ot  500  feet  in  length.  ” 

SOUTH  AND  NORTH  OF  FRANCE 
[From  the  London  JMomiing  Chronicle,  of  JMar.  19.] 

Subjoined  is  a translation  which  we  have  made  of  the 
most  important  passages  m a speech  on  the  effects  of 
popular  instruction  on  the  prosperity  of  France,  deliver- 
ed by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  on  the  opening  of  the  Normal 
course  of  geometry  and  mechanics  at  the  conservatory  of 
arts  and  trades  in  Paris,  November  29,  1826:  %dJ^^Phe 
people  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  more  southern  states,  can- 
not refect  upon  the  matters  stated  -with  too  much  earnest - 
rtess.  The  school  fund  of  Connecticut  amounts  to 
1,700,000  dollars,  and  is  increasing,  though  enough  of  its 
income  i9  used  to  give  a common  education  to  every  child 
in  the  state. 

“I  have  divided  France  into  tvvo  portions;  the  northern, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  departments,  containing  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants:  and  the  southern,  fifty  four  de- 
partments, with  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
thirteen  millions  of  the  north  send  740,846  pupils  to 
school;  the  18  millions  of  the  south  send  375,931. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  out  of  each  million  of  inhabitants 
the  north  of  France  sends  56,988  children  to 'school,  and 
the  south  20,885.  So  that  primary  instruction  is  three 
times  more  extended  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 

“I  shall  now  proceed  to  sIioav  some  remarkable  conse- 
quences Avhich  result  from  this  disproportion. 

“In  the  north  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of 
the  climate,  which  entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of 
olives,  capers,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  scarcely  alloAvs 
the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  the  mulberry-tree  in  some 
of  the  departments;  which  deprives  Normandy,  Picard}’, 
Artois,  French  Flanders,  and  Ardennes,  of  the  culture  of 
the  vine;  notAvjthstanding  this  absence  of  natural  riches, 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  north,  having  more  instruc- 
tion, activity,  and  industry,  obtain  from  the  soil  a reve- 
nue sufficient  to  pay  127,634,765  francs  land  tax  on 
18,692,191  hectares;*  w hilst  the  fifty-four  departments 
of  the  south  only  pay  125,412,969  francs  land  tax  on  a 
superficies  of  34,841,235  hectares. 

“Thus,  for  each  million  of  hectares  the  public  treasu- 
ry receives  from— 

“ Enlightened  France  6,820,000  francs  land  tax. 

“ Unenlightened  France  3,599,700  ditto. 

“The  superiority  of  tire  public  revenues  furnished  by 
the  enlightened  part  of  France  is  particularly  observable 
In  tax  for  licences,  w hich  is  calculated  on  the  same  scale 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  thirty-two  departments 


*An  hectare  is  a superficial  measure,  containing  100 
acres.  An  are  is  rather  less  than  4 English  perches. 


™rth  PaF  int0  the  Puhlie  treasury  for  licences 
15,274,456  Irancs;  and  the  fifty-four  departments  of  the 
south  pay  only  9,623,133  francs.  So  that,  owing  to  the 
superior  industry  produced  by  a wider  spread  of  know- 
ledge, a miHion  of  Frenchmen  in  the  north  bring  into 
the  public  treasury’  for  licences  1,174,958  francs;  while  a 
million  ot  Frenchmen  in  the  south  pay  only  534  652 
francs  for  licences. 

“If  we  sum  up  these  faxes,  it  will  appear  that  a million 
of  hectares  pays  as  follows: 

In  the  north,  In  the  south. 

Land-tax,  6,820,000  francs.  3,599,700  francs 

Licences,  817,000  do.  276,216  do 


. 7,637,000  3,875,916 

That  is  to  say,  a million  of  hectares  in  the  north  pays  ex- 
actly twice  as  much  as  a million  of  hectares  in  the  south 
Now,  the  north  of  France  sends  740,846  children  to 
school,  and  the  south  375,931,  or  about  half  as  many  as 
the.  north.  J 

“We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  certain  indications 
of  the  relative  progress  of  the  arts  in  these  two  great  divi- 
sions of  F ranee.  I have  examined  the  list  of  patents  from 
J,uly  F 1791>  t0  U 1825,  and  from  this  it  appears, 
that  the  thirty-two  departments  of  enlightened  France 
haA’e  obtained  1,689  patents,  and  the  fifty-four  depart- 
ments unenlightened  France  413  patents. 

“The  colleges  of  Paris  have  afforded  me  another 
means  of  forming  a comparison.  The  University  annu- 
ally; bestows  on  all  the  colleges  of  Paris  and  Versailes 
an  immense  number  of  prizes,  second  prizes,  and  acces- 
ses. In  the  Univ  ersity  Almanack  are  printed  the  names 
of  the  pupils  rewarded,  and  the  places  of  their  birth.  I 
commenced  by  taking  away  all  the  pupils  born  in  Paris 
so  as  not  to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the  northern  de- 
partments.: I then  reckoned  separately — 1,  all  the  pu- 
pils from  the  thirty-one  departments  of  the  north,  leav- 
ing out  the  Seine;  2,  all  the  pupils  from  the  fifty-four  de- 
partments of  the  south;  and  the  following  was  the  strik- 
ing result: 

Pupils  rewarded  from  the  31  northern  departments 


Pupils  rewarded  from  the  54  southern  departments  36. 

But  another  tact  has  appeared  to  me  still  more  re- 
markable.  The  143  rewards  consisted  of  37  prizes  and 
106  accessits;  now  of  the  37  prizes  granted  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  children  from  the  departments,  33  were  ob- 
tained by  children  from  the  north,  and  4 by  the  children 
from  the  south. 


“The  Polytechnic  school,  which  is  noted  for  the  equi- 
ty ol  its  regulations,  requires  that  the  pupils  who  offer 
themselves  from  all  parts  of  IVance,  as  candidates  for 
admission,  should  have  already  acquired  a considerable 
stock  of  mathematical  and  literary  information.  I have 
examined  the  lists  of  pupils  admitted  during  thirteen  con- 
secutive years,  and  have  found,  that  of  1,933  pupils  ad- 
mitted, 1,233  were  sent  from  the  thirty-two  departments 
ot  the  north,  and  / 00  from  the  fifty-four  departments  of 
the  south. 

“The  academy  of  sciences,  which,  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, choses  its  members  with  impartiality,  from 
the  learned  throughout  the  kingdom,  offers  a result  still 
more  favorable  to  the  north.  Of  the  65  members  com- 
posing the  academy,  48  are  from  the  thirty-two  northern 
departments,  and  17  only  from  the  fifty-four  southern 
departments. 

“1  have  reserved,  as  a last  mode  of  comparison,  the  re- 
vvards  granted  by  government  at  the  periodical  exhibi- 
tions of  the  products  of  national,  industry.  At  the  exhi- 
bition of  1819,  the  rewards  were  in  the  following  pro- 
portion. 

32  northern  departments.  54  southern  departments. 

Gold  medals  63 

Silver  medals  136 

Bronze  medals  94 


26 

45 

36 


293  107 

“The  exhibition  of  1823  presented  results  not  less 
striking. 

“Thus,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  two 
portions  of  France,  whether  with  respect  to  their  agri- 
culture or  their  commerce;  at  whatever  period  of  life 
we  observe  the  population  ot  the  north  and  that  ot  the 
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south — -'in  tender  infancy,  at  college,  at  the  Polytechnic 
school,  at  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  the  invention  of  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  in  the  national  rewards  be- 
stowed on  industry— every  where  we  find  an  analogous, 
and  almost  always  a proportionate  difference.  To  men 
capable  of  comparing  effects  with  causes,  this  constant 
uniformity  of  results,  this  pervading  superiority  in  favor 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  instruction  has  been 
the  most  spread,  will  demonstrate  clearly  the  advantage 
of  this  instruction  in  promoting  trade,  arts,  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  private  and  public'opulenoe.  ” 

• PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  IN  FRANCE. 

[From  the  London  Times.  1 

A private  letter  from  Paris,  dated  March  3,  says— The 
project  of  a law  against  the  press,  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  had  a double  object.  It  was  intended  to 
give  the  death-blow  to  the  bookselling  trade,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  journals.  The  chamber  has  subjected  it  to 
modifications  so  numerous,  that  we  still  hope  books  may 
be  printed  under  it;  but  the  existence  of  the  journals  is 
menaced  with  destruction.  If  the  chamber  of  peers  does 
not  reject  the  dispositions  which  the  chamber  of  deputies 
has  already  adopted,  three-fourths  of  the  journals  of  Pa- 
ris, and  almost  all  those  of  the  departments,  will  cease  to 
exist  at  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law. 

That  which  has  saved  at  least  in  part,  the  book  sell- 
ing trade,  is  the  great  extension  which  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  acquired  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  great 
number  of  interests  involved  in  its  fate. 

A member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  Mr.  Daru,  has 
published  tables  of  all  the  publications  which  have  issued 
from  the  French  press  from  the  year  1811  to  1825.  In 
these  tables  he  mentions  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  the  number  of  sheets  of  which 
each  work  is  composed,  and  the  total  number  of  sheets 
printed  off.  He  likewise  describes  the  various  branches 
of  industry  connected  with  the  composition  or  the  com- 
merce of  books,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
them,  and  the  total  value  of  their  productions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  results  of  his  researches: 

The  first  element  of  which  books  are  composed,  is 
rags  or  old  linen.  The  quantity  of  this  material  annual- 
ly used  by  the  paper  manufacturers  amounts  to  81,660,000 
ibs.  Rags  sell  at  eight  francs  the  quintal,  so  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  Avhole  quantity  absorbed  by  tne  paper  manu- 
feturers  amounts  to  7,480,000  francs,  or  near  <£300,000, 
sterling.  The  provinces  supply  seven-eights  of  this  ma- 
terial. At  Paris  it  is  collected  in  the  streets.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  live  by  collecting  it  is  about  4,000, 
each  of  whom  gains  about  36  sous,  or  Is.  6d.  per  day. 
The  total  number  of  individuals  who  support  themselves 
by  this  kind  of  industry,  at  the  rate  of  about  500  francs  a 
year,  is  about  14,960. 

There  are  in  France  200  paper-manufactories,  having 
in  all  about  1,200  tubs.  Each  tub  produces  a day  eight 
reams  of  paper,  which  would  amount  in  300  days  to 
2,380,000  reams.  Of  the  paper  it  is  calculated  that  the 
quantity  used  by  grocers,  upholsterers,  and  other  trades, 
unconnected  with  Avriting  or  printing,  is  850,000  reams. 
In  paper  for  Avriting  or  drawing  the  estimate  is  1,100,0001b. 
and  in  printing  paper  980,000.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  on  ah  average  in  a paper  manufactory  is  15, 
which  gives  18,000  for  the  200  manufactories.  W e must 
ade  to  this  number  the  paper  sellers  and  the  individuals 
employed  in  carrying  it  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  number  of  type-foundries  is  35.  The  workmen 
employed  in  type  founding  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
stereotype,  is  1 ,000.  The  annual  produce  of  tigs  marui- 
fUcture  is  estimated  in  value  at  650,000frs. 

The  manufacture  of  ink  at  Paris  alone  occupies  seven 
establishments,  which  make  in  the  year  76,0001b  of  ink. 
The  average  price  per  lb.  is  tAvo  francs,  which  raises  the 
value  of  the  whole  to  150,000  frs. 

Other  branches  of  industry  contribute  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  books.  Thus  at  Paris  there  are  reckoned  SO  li- 
thographic presses,  82  engravers  in  taille  douce , 202  cop- 
perplate-engravers, 9 wood-engravers,  23  engravers  of 
geography  and  topography,  17  music  engravers,  300  card- 
makers,  and  5 illuminators  of  parchment. 

The  number  of  printers  existing  in  France  is  665;  of 
that  number  Paris  has  82.  In  the  departments  all  of 
them  are  not  occupied.  In  1825  the  number  of  presses 


inactivity  Avas  1,550.  These  1,550  presses  printing  at 
the  rate  of  tAvo  reams  a day  each,  would  give,  for  3QO 
days  labour,  930,000  reams.  But  of  this  quantity  two- 
fifths  only  are  employed  in  books.  The  rest  is  employ- 
ed in  printing  for  private  business,  or  the  public  adminis- 
tration. 

The  372,000  reams  employed  in  books  amount  to 

186.000. 000  of  sheets,  or  between  13,000,000  and 

14.000. 000  of  A'olumes.  Of  this  number  the  press  of 
M.  Firman  Didot  alone  produces  400,000  volumes. 

Statistical  researches,  respecting  the  city  of  Paris,  es- 
timate the  property  of  a printing  office  on  an  average  at 
9333  francs  each  press.  The  1550  presses  would  thus 
give  a capital  of  14,466,150  francs.  They  require  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  2,325,000.  Every  press  employs  two  press- 
men and  three  compositors,  making  7750  Avorkmen,  to 
whom  we  must  add  the  foreman,  the  correctors  of  the 
press,  and  all  those  employed  about  a printingoffice.  The 
estimate  for  the  Avhole  is  10,000.  The  foreman  and  rea- 
ders gain  weekly  45  francs,  die  compositors  4^  francs  a 
day,  the  pressmen  4 francs. 

Francs. 

Thus,  4650  gain  in  300  days  6,277,500 

3100  pressmen  gain  3,720  000 

2250  engravers,  foremen,  and  correctors  of  die 

press  5,265,000 


# 15,262,500 

The  hot-pressmg  of  paper  employs  400  persons,  who 
gain  annually  202,500  francs;  and  the  stitching  1300,  who 
gain  912,500  francs. 

To  this  amount  we  must  add  the  remuneration  given  to 
men  of  letters,  but  this  amount  is  comparatively  small, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  those  works  are  re-impressions  of 
books,  the  copyright  of  which  has  devolved  on  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  number  of  hinders,  including  dieir  workmen, 
amounts  to  1200.  The  most  able  gain  four  francs  a day, 
and  the  rest  from  tAvo  to  tAvo  and  a half  francs.  For  300 
days  they  thus  gain  960,000  francs.  Addingto  this  sum 
the  price  of  the  raAv  materials,  and  the  profits  of  the  mas- 
ters, we  have  2,240,000  francs.  In  fine,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  printing  and  paper,  &c.  amounts  to  21,588,113 
francs.  This  sum  divided  among  13,500,000  volumes 
gives  as  the  average  price  of  each,  1 franc  and  61  cen- 
times. It  is  here  that  the  trade  of  the  bookseller  begins. 
At  Paris  the  number  of  booksellers  is  664;  in  the  de- 
partments 922.  The  books  that  remain  unsold,  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  and  the  profits  of  trade,  raise  each  vo- 
lume to  2£  francs.  Thence  it  follows,  diat  the  13,500  000 
volumes  produce  annually  in  trade  the  value  of 33,750,000 
francs. 

Having  thus  explained  the  material  productions  of  the 
press  in  France,  it  remains  to  state  its  intellectual  pro- 
duce. But  these  details  I reserve  for  another  letter. 


STATE  OF  CRIME  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris , Feb.  17. — On  Tuesday,  M.  de  Peyronnet  laid 
before  his  majesty  a collection  of  tables,  published  in 
France  for  the  first  time,  setting  forth  the  number  of  ac- 
cusations Avhich  have  been  brought  before  the  court  of 
assizes,  the  different  judgments  Avhich  have  bee*i  pro- 
nounced, and  also  those  brought  before  the  tribunals  of 
simple  correctional  poliee.  From  a review  of  the  first 
forty-eight  tables,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1825,  5653 
accusations  Avere  tried  by  the  court  of  assizes;  of  these, 
1547  were  for  crimes  against  persons,  and  4106  against 
property.  The  total  number  accused  Avas  7234.  The 
following  tables  give  a number  of  interesting  comparisons 
between  the  number  of  accused  and  the  population  of 
each  department:  in  all  France,  the  number  of  accused 
is  one  in  421 1 inhabitants.  Taking  each  department  sepa- 
rately, the  number  varies  as  from  one  in  27,342  to  one  in 
1001  inhabitants.  The  first  calculation  is  taken  from  the 
department  of  the  Correze.  In  the  department  of  the 
Charente  there  was  found  to  be  one  in  9929.  The  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  gave  one  in  1022;  and  there  Avas 
only  one  in  1001  inhabitants  in  Corsica.  But  a remark- 
able difference  was  established  between  these  two  distant 
departments.  In  Paris,  out  of  100  accused,  10  only 
Avere  for  crimes  against  persons,  and  90  against  property; 
whereas,  in  Corsica,  76  accusations  out  of  100  were  for 
crimes  against  the  lives  of  individuals.  Out  of  the  six 
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departments  in  which  the  principal  towns  in  France  are  ! 
situated,  those  of  the  Seine  Inferieure,  Rhone,  and 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  exceeded  the  mean  proportion  of  i 
accusations,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  in  the  departments 
of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  of  the  Nord,  and  the  Gironde, 
they  fell  short  of  it.  But  in  all  these  departments  it  is 
remarkable  there  are  fewer  crimes  against  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals than  against  property.  In  the  58  departments 
including  those  of  Amiens,  Rennes,  Angers,  Bordeaux, 
Limoges,  Bourges,  Dijon,  and  Pan,  where  the  royal ; 
courts  are  held,  the  mean  number  has  not  been  attained, 
whilst  it  has  been  exceeded  in  the  remaining  29. 

The  mean  number  of  individuals  accused  of  crimes 
against  persons  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  was  29  m 
1000.  In  39  departments,  including  Agen,  Montpellier, 
Nismes,  and  Aix,  the  number  exceeded  this  medium. — 
In  nine  departments,  the  geographical  situation  of  which  . 
is  very  remarkable,  namely,  Lot,  L’Ariege,  Oriental 
Pyrenees,  L’Herault,  Lozere,  Ardiene,  Haute,  Loire.  ; 
Var,  and  Corse,  the  number  of  crimes  against  life  great- 
ly exceeded  the  number  against  property. 

Out  of  the  7234  accused,  2640  have  been  acquitted,  i 
and  4594  condemned:  namely,  176  to  death,  351  to  hard 
labour  for  life,  1271  to  the  same  for  a fixed  term  of  years, 
1370  to  close  confinement,  6 to  stand  in  the  pillory,  1 to 
be  banished,  1359  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
fines,  and  58  under  16  years  of  age,  to  be  confined  in 
the  house  of  correction  during  a certain  number  of  years. 

On  an  average,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  36  out 
of  100  have  been  acquitted,  and  64  condemned;  namely, 
44  to  capital  punishments  and  the  galleys,  and  20  to  im- 
prisonment and  the  pillory,  &c.;  but  in  the  department  j 
of  the  Nord  25  out  of  100  have  been  acquitted,  and  75  J 
condemned,  namely,  56  to  capital  punishments,  and  19  f 
to  lesser  sentences.  In  the  court  of  assizes  of  the  de-  . 
partment  of  the  Corte  d’Or,  19  out  of  100  only  were  ac- 
quitted, and  the  rest,  of  which  77  to  capital  punishments, 
were  condemned.  In  the  department  of  the  Lowrer  Alps 
68  were  acquitted,  and  the  rest,  of  which  23  to  capital 
punishments,  were  condemned,  out  of  100.  The  court 
of  assizes  of  Haute  Loire  acquitted  58  out  of  100,  and 
-42  condemned,  but  19  only  to  capital  punishments. 

A no  less  difference  is  remarkable  also  in  the  nature  of 
the  crimes.  For  example,  in  the  accusations  for  bigamy 
13  out  of  16  were  condemned  to  the  capital  punishments. 
In  rebellions,  out  of  100,  12  only  were  capitally  con- 
demned, 17  to  minor  punishments,  arid  71  w ere  acquit- 
ted.. For  cutting  and  maiming,  15  capital  condemna- 
tions, 34  minor  punishments,  and  51  out  of  100  acquit- 
ted. For  infanticide,  19  were  condemned  out  of  100,  to 
capital  punishments,  44  were  acquitted,  and  37  declared 
guilty  of  involuntary  homicide,  and  condemned  to  cor- 
rectional punishments,  the  maximum  of  vliieh  w as  two  ' 
years’ imprisonment. 

In  the  same  year,  96,061  causes  came  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  correctional  police,  in  which  141,733  individu- 
als were  implicated.  Out  of  these  57,002  were  for  crimes 
against  th e forest  and  game  laws,  implicating  86,861  in- 
dividuals. Of  the  total  number,  5110  were  condemned 
to  upwards  of  one  year’s  imprisonment;  17,454  to  less 
than  a year,  and  95,682  condemned  to  pay  a fine;  and 
five  captains  of  vessels  were  dismissed  from  service. 


THE  FRENCH  CHURCH. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Roman  Chatholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  in  France,  with  their  respective  sti- 
pends, paid  by  the  French  government,  is  extracted  from 
documents  laid  before  the  chambers  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior: 

( Homan  Catholic  clergy.  The  established  church  of 
I'rance  is  composed  of  four  cordinals,  one  of  whom,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  has  100,000  francs  yearly,  about 
$20,000;  the  other  three,  30,000  each,  about  $6,000. 
There  are  13  archbishops,  besides  the  metropolitan,  who 
receive  each  25,000  francs,  $5,000;  66  bishops,  each 
15,000;  174  vicar  generals,  each  from  2,000  to  4,000;  660 
canons  or  prebendaries,  each  from  1,500  to  2,400; 
2,917  cures  of  rectprs,  each  from  1,100  to  1,600;  22,316 
deservants  or  curates,  each  from  750  to  900  francs  per  an- 
num. To  the  colleges  for  educating  the  younger  clergy, 
940,000  francs,  or  $188,000;  and  for  repairing  and  build- 
mg  churches,  200,000,  or  $40,000.  The  whole  expense 


of  the  establishment,  including  annuities  to  the  infirm 
cle£gy>  is  estimated  at  25,650,000  francs,  or$5, 130,000! 

Protestant  clergy.  The  Calvanists  have  three  pastors, 
who  receive  yearly  each  3,000  francs;  28  who  receive 
each  2,000;  69  who  receive  each  1,500,  and  lastly  195  pas- 
tors, each  1,000 — total  Calvanist  ministers  295.  There 
are  2 Lutheran  pastors,  each  receiving  3,000  francs;  25, 
each  2,000;  21  each  1,500;  and  175  pastors,  each  1, 000- 
total,  220  Lutheran  ministers.  Sum  total  p&id  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  623,000  francs,  ($124,600),  24,000 
francs  allowed  for  their  colleges,  and  50,000  for  pla- 
ces of  worship— sum  total  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
$139,400.  This  sum  is  paid  by  the  French  government; 
but  it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  there  are  many  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  France  who  do  not  receive  any  stipend 
from  the  government,  it  being  a regulation  not  to  make 
any  grant  where  the  Protestant  population  does  not 
amount  to  a thousand. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  the  Protestant,  to  the  expense 
of  the  Catholic  church,  is  1 to  14.  Comparisons  also 
may  be  made  between  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France  and 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  England,  by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  English  clergy  have  not  much  greater 
emoluments,  considering  the  cheapness  of  living  in 
France,  and  that  a French  ecclesiastic  has  no  family  to 
provide  for;  his  stipend  is  spent  upon  himself  alone. 
Some  of  our  bishoprics  and  large  livings  may  perhaps 
form  an  exception,  but  the  inferior  clergy'  in  France  are 
decidedly  better  remunerated  than  the"  same  -body  of 
most  laborious  and  useful  men  are  in  England. 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  average  population  of  France,  during  the  six 
years  from  1817  to  1823,  has  been  computed  at  30,319,444 
souls.  The  average  of  the  annual  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  and  increase  of  population,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod appears  to  be  as  follow  s: 

Marriages 218,917 

Total  births 957,85fr_ 

Male  births 424,227 

Female  births .463,649 

Legitimate  births 65,199 

Illegitimate  births 892,677 

Total  deaths 764,848 

Male  deaths 386,453 

Female  deaths. 378, 395-  ~ 

Increase  of  population .85,255 

POPULATION  OF  NAPLES. 

By  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  the  births* 
marriages  and  deaths,  that  took  place  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  years  1822, 
1823  and  1824,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  general 
result: 

Births.  Deaths.  Marriages. 

In  1822— 218,525  150,134  47,490 

In  1823— 221,993  185,815  48,432 

In  1824-^235,010  163,432  42,805 

The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  births,  deaths  and 
marriages,  to  the  whole  population,  during  the  three 
years  already  mentioned,  seems  to  be  as  follows: 

Births.  Deaths.  Marriages. 

In  1822—1,24  1,35  1,111 

In  1823—1,24  1,33  1,110 

In  1824—1,23  1,27  1,127 

ITEMS. 

The  high-pressure  principle!  Gen.  Alexander  Smyth, 
of  Virginia,  advertises  that  he  instructs  young  gentlemen 
in  the  science  of  the  law,  at  his  residence,  Wythe  Court 
House,  Virginia.  He  says — 

•‘Six  months  of  diligent  application,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  subscriber,  will  probably  qualify  the  student  to 
obtain  a license.  A gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (who  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  law  only),  passed  an 
examination  in  five  months  and  a week.  Gentlemen  from 
the  low  country  and  the  south , may  become  lawyers  while 
they  withdraw  to  pure  air , excellent  water , and  a cool 
climate , during  the  sickly  season .” 

PBiyrED  run  the^editobs,  at  tee  fba>tkxi;v  rsrs^ 
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§C3*The  article  headed  ‘‘Washington’s  Papers,”  will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  shews 
the  “father  of  his*  country”  in  a light  that  must,  if  it  be 
possible,  increase  the  general  veneration  for  his  memory, 
it  is  apparent,  however,  that  those  who  hold  the  new 
opinions  about  “state  rights,”  will  not  be  well  pleased 
with  some  of  the  disclosures  about  to  be  made;  for  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  internal  improvements,  and 
thought  there  was  power  in  the  general  government  to 
promote  the  “general  welfare.  ” The  doctrines  held  by 
one  party  of  the  political  warriors  of  the  present  day,  are 
hardly  less  dangerous  to  the  confederation  and  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  than  were  those  of  another  party 
which,  in  1814,  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
require  the  services  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to 
repel  invasions  of  our  soil ! Life,  without  the  means  of 
living,  is  a worthless  gift.  A reconquest  of  our  country 
by  Great  Britain,  would  not  be  a great  deal  worse  than  to 
cause  the  profits  of  our  labor  to  centre  in  the  British 
exchequer,  by  breaking  up  our  manufactories,  as  the 
state-rights  folks  themselves  would  do — if  they  could. 
It  would  make  no  difference  to  the  people  -where  the  king 
anight  live,  or  by  -whom  their  pursuit  of  happiness  was  ob- 
structed. But  the  majority  shall  rule.  The  construction 
of  the  constitution  must  not  be  with  a small  minority- 
xvhich,  laboring  not  itself,  is  so  reckless  of  benefit  to  the 
laboring  classes.  The  power,  blessed  be  God  for  it,  we 
reverentially  yet  triumphantly  say,  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  labor,  and  they  will  maintain  their  rights.  A 
ihir,  honest,  open roar  against  the  productive  industry  of 
the  free  people  of  the  United  States,  would  last  about  as 
long  as  one  might  count  ten. 

|dj=»The  “Pittsburg  Gazette,”  speaks  of*  certain 
quotations  from  the  “Register”  into  the  Pittsburg  “Mer- 
cury” as  being  “ disirigemious .”  Indeed,  a writer  in  the 
last  named  paper  on  the  wool  bill,  has  quoted  us  careless- 
ly or  ungenerously,  and,  among  other  things,  seemingly 
Dut forward  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  statements  as  oar’s.  That 
gentleman  is  a member  of  congress — we  are  humble  me- 
chanics; but  we  have  “had  the  honor  to  differ”  with  him 
in  opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  polities  or  political 
.economv,  and  never  placed  faith  in  his  prophecies  or 
much  valued  his  statements  concerning  the  present  tariff, 
«r  the  proposed  alteration  of  it  in  favor  of  the  wool  growers 
and  wool  manufacturers.  This  is  our  misfortune;  and 
we  made  it  known  on  publishing  his  article  which  has 
b«en  quoted  as  if  expressing  our  sentiments.  We  pre- 
tend not  to  any  particular  authority,  but  are  desirous 
that  our  opinions  should  be  fairly  stated,  that  they  may 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth;  and  the  merit  of  consisten- 
cy should,  at  least,  be  our’s.  We  have  had  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  from 
The  davs  of  our  youth,  and  have  thought  that  that  degree 
of  public  patronage  which  was  given  to  navigation  and 
commerce  at  the  very  start  of  this  government,  should 
be  given  and  extended  to  every  other  branch  of  business 
Carried  on  by  the  productive  classes,  who  are  the  wealth, 
the  strength  and  the  shield  of  their  country.  On  this 
matter  we  never  have  wavered — we  never  shall.  We 
would  mete  to  all  nations  as  they  mete  unto  us.  And 
while  Great  Britain,  for  example,  will  not  receive  our 
bread  spiff'd,  we  would  not  receive  even  buttons  from  her, 
though  compelled  to  fasten  our  clothes  with  strings. 

On  account  of  the  quotations  from  or  references  to  the 
Register  above  alluded  to,  and  because  of  the  conduct 
and  proceedings  of  some  of  our  old  friends  and  old  fellow 
laborers  in  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  wool  bill,  ei 
cetera , we  have  prepared  an  essay  of  considei*able  length 
on  the  subject — which  it  was  not  convenient  to  insert  this 
week,  and  may  be  further  postponed,  in  expectation  of  ob- 
taining the  knowledge  of  additional  facts  that  may  have 
a bearing  upon  it.  We,  feel  ourselves  seriously  called 
upon  to  defend  our  old  principles  agaihst  the*  “war  in 
Y(Jl.  XXXHj-^No.  14. 


disguise”  which  is  carrying  on  to  impede  the  progress  oT 
them,  if  not  to  destroy  their  operation.  W e know  'nothing 
of  what  is  called  politics  in  this  matter.  The  doctrines 
of  Virginia,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Giles’  resolutions,  are  just 
as  unacceptable  to  us  now  as  ever  they  were;  and  we  can- 
not avoid  resisting  their  adoption  by  our  former  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  What  cotton  is  to  the 
south,  wool  should  be,  and  yet  will  be,  to  several  of  the 
states  in  other  parts  of  this  union.  The  first  was  protect- 
ed and  its  cultivation  is  extended  by  the  tariff,  as  many 
of  the  late  most  ardent  opponents  of  that  law  now  very 
plainly  discover*— and  for  wool  and  woollen  goods  we 
ought  soon  to  be  as  independent  of  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  we  are  forobtton  and  many  of  its  manu- 
factures, large  quantities  of  which  goods  are  now  e» 
ported  by  us.  

A question  to  “state-rights”  folks.  If  Cuba 
wefeto  pass,  (as  it  has  been  oftentimes  feared  that  it  would) 
into  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  we 
could  not  dispossess  her — would  the  advocates  of  “stake- 
rights”  rather  permit  a cutting  of  the  United  States  into 
t-wo parts,  by  the  position  of  that  island,  than  find  constitu- 
tional law,  to  make  a canal  through  Florida,  by  which, 
the  strong  power  holding  Cuba,  to  divide  us,  might  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  and  void  ? What  would  the  agricultural? 
ists  of  the  west  and  south-west,  and  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people  of  thejmiddle  and  eastern  districts 
of  the  union,  say  in  this  case  and  in  the  contingency  stated? 
And  who  would  oppose  a proceeding  so  necessary  to  the 
“general  welfare,”  if*  not  even  to  a preservation  of  the 
confederacy,  iu  keeping  its  parts  linked  together?  We 
should  like  to  hear  “argument”  on  this  proposition, 
provided  that  no  single  essay  shall  fill  more  than  twenty 
of  the  heavy  columns  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer.” 

Exports.  We  have  already  noticed  the  export  of 
home-made  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain!  In  reference  to  this,  the 
““Baltimore  Gazette”  says — Another  singular  fact  has 
come  to  our  knowledge.  Some  of  the  celebrated  carding 
making  machines  invented  by  Mr.  Whittdmore,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  were  sent  to  England  and  France, 
with  most  explicit  directions  about  putting  them  up,  with 
di’awings,  &c.  No  mechanic  could  be  found  in  either 
country  who  could  put  them  together,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  send  to  Boston  for  a man  to  go  out  and  put 
them  up. 

The  “Baltimore  Chronicle,”  further  tells  us  that  Ma 
Richardson,  mill-wright  of  this  city,  is  constructing  the 
works  for  a steam  flour  mill,  to  run  four  pairs  of  stone^ 
under  orders  from  the  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

Glass  manufactories.  There  are  three  of  these  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
all  on  a very  extensive  scale.  One  of  them  employs 
more  than  one  hundred  workmen.  The  value  produced 
in  these  establishments  is  nof  stated,  but  glass  of  almost 
every  desirable  quality  is  made  at  them,  and  ornamented 
in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner.  Stained  glass  is 
made  in  great  perfection. 

Natal.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Lexington,  captain 
Booth,  recently  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  All  the 
vessels  on  that  station  are  to  be  speedily  relieved.  The 
Java,  capt.  Crane,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  North 
Carolina,  cord.  Rodgers. 

*A  letter  just  received  from  a kind  friend  in  one  of  tlw 
most  flomvishing  cotton-growing  districts  in  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had,  at  different  times,  procured  us  several  sub- 
scribers, says — “I  am  fully  persuaded  that  your,  [former} 
subscribers  in  the  south  will  soon  generally  return.” 
Some  have  returned,  because  of  the  advantages  felt  6y 
‘'them  in  the  home  market  for  cotton- 
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Elections  and  electioneering.  The  political  dis- 
cussions in  Virginia  are  very  animated,  and,  as  usual,  vastly 
long.  Meetings  of  ten  or  twenty  freeholders  put  forth 
declarations  occupying  twice  the  space  of  that  which  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  ought  to  be  “free 
sovereign  and  independent.”  There  is  much  of  a spirit 
of  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  but  no  great  shew  ot  at- 
tachment to  gen.  Jackson,  though  both  have  many  and 
powerful  friends.  Either  party  have  cause  to  regret 
that  the  presidential  question  has  been  agitated  at  such  an 
early  period,  and  especially  for  the  probability  that  it 
will  be  discussed  with  exceeding  bitterness,  and  severe 
impeachments  of  motives, 

Mr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  the  only  member  of  the 
delegation  in  congress  who  voted  against  our  present 
president,  as  before  stated,  declined  a poll  for  re-elec- 
tion. Several  new  candidates  were  started,  and  two 
trials  were  had  without  making  a choice.  Mr.  Baylies 
was  then  again  brought  forward,  and  has  received  about 
one-sixth  of  the  votes  given — Mr.  Hodges  being  elected 
by  about  two  for  one  over  all  others. 

The  Boston  Courier  says,  that  there  is  no  opposition  in 
that  city  to  be  encountered  by  the  administration  of  the 
government.  As  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, it  says,  “on  all  the  jive  tickets  [thirty  names  on 
each]  for  representatives,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
there  were  only  three  names  supposed  to  be  opposed  to 
the  national  administration.” 

A second  attempt  has  bdenmade  to  elect  representatives 
for  Boston,  and  failed.  Four  tickets  were  run  as  before 
— 1,883  votes  were  necessary  to  a choice.  The  tickets 
were  supported  as  follows — 1,729,  1,311,  593  and  307. 

Another  trial  to  choose  a member  to  represent  Mr. 
Lathrop’s  late  district  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  had, 
and  Mr.  Bates  has  been  elected  by  a large  majority. 

Robbery,  The  treasury  of  Ohio,  (at  Columbus,) 
was  robbed  ot  its  contents  on  the  night  of  the  7th  inst. 
amounting  to  about  $15,000.  One  of  therobbers  (Wm. 
If.  Price)  has  been  detected,  and  about  12,000  dollars  of 
the  money  recovered,  and  two  other  persons  suspected 
are  in  custody.  It  is  expected,  the  Columbus  papers  say, 
that  the  whole  of  the  money  will  be  recovered  in  a short 
time. 

Keesville,  N.  Y.  Cotton  factories;  are  not  built  at 
this  village,  as  stated,  hut  are  intended  to  he?— and  the  po- 
pulation is  650,  instead  of  1500  souls,  as.  we  said. on  the 
authority  ©f  a newspaper  published  near  the  place. — 
There  is  a rolling  mill,  forge,  nail  factory,  woollen  fac- 
tory, and  gristmill,  various  other  machinery  itv  operation, 
an  extensive  carriage  makers  shop,  and  alb,  however,  the 
growth  of  five  or  six  years.  Our  letter  adds,  that 
300,000  pieces  of  “market'  boards”  arc  made  there  and 
sent  to  New  York  through  the  Champlain  canal. 

Altered  language  and  manners.  A little  while 
since,  whatever  was  American  was  laughed  , at  by  all 
loyal  Englishmen,  except  our  cotton  and  our  money,  and 
a few  other  tilings  which  they  found  it  profi  table  to  honor 
us  by  accepting  in  exchange  for,  their  calicoes  and  other 
buckram  articles.  Our  navy  was  composed  of  a few 
“fir  built  frigates,  with  bits  of  striped  bunting  at  their 
mast  heads” — 'Ross  and  Packenliam  did  not  care  if  it 
“rained  militia;”  and  “brother.  Jonathan”  was  in  all  re- 
spects treated  as  when  “Yankee  Doddle’’  was  first  played 
to  h:;n,in  ridicule,  as  a ‘-nation  fine”  composition.  The 
joke  took  well;  “Jonathan”,  played  it  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown,  and  was  so  hugely  pleased  with  it  that  he 
has  often  played  it  since  and  will  play  it  still...  It  is  heard 
at  his  “milit’a”  musters  and  on  board  his  ships,  and  the 
ponderous  hammers  of  his  forges,  with  the  lively  spin-, 
dies  and  looms  of  his  workshops,  all  go  to  .that  tune;  so 
“John  Bull,”  who  made  it,  begins  not  to  like  it;  and 
Iris  jokes  are  turned  into  melancholy  groans.  “Alas  poor 
Tork! — where  now  are  thy  gibes  and,  jests  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a roar?” 

The  London  Sunday  Times,  in  speaking  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  says; — 

“It  is  not  our  habit  to  sound  the  tocsin  on  light  occas- 
sions — but  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  view  the  existing 


state  of  this  country , without  more  than  apprehension  attd 
alarm.  Twelve  years  of  p'eace,  and  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain?  We  have  a ministry  without  a 
head!  Its  members,  the  antipodes  of  each  other  in  prin- 
ciple, and  equally  devoid  of  confidence.  The  shipping' 
interest,  the  cradle  of  our  navy,  is  half  ruined— -our  com- 
mercial monopoly  exists  no  longer,  and  thousands  of  our 
manufacturers  are  starving,  or  seeking  hope  and  redemp- 
tion in  distant  lands.  We  have  a debt  of  near  800  mil- 
lions!— an  incubus  that  rides  the  country  like  a nightmare. 
Taxation  to  meet  the  interest  of  this  debt  and  our  pub- 
lic establishments,  swamp  near  60  millions  annually! 
England  is  flooded  with  pauperism,  and  Ireland  in  all 
hut  open  revolt.  Last  year’s  revenue  was  deficient  two 
millions,  and  no  sensible  improvement  has  since  occur- 
red. 

Such  is  the  domestic  state  of  this  empire.  Do  not 
hostilities  in  western  Europe  hang  on  a hair?  Does  not 
Spain  already  front  us  in  arms?  And  is  not  her  gothic 
trumpet  sounding  from  Badajos  to  Seville?  We  have 
closed  the  western  Indies  against  America  from  feelings 
of  commercial  rivalry.  Its  active  seamen  have  already 
engrossed  an  important  branch,  of  our  carrying  trade  with 
the  eastern  Indies.  Then  comes  an  embargo  and  a non- 
intercourse act,  from  which  America  would  now  have 
less  to  fear  than  formerly,  for  she  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  Britain  for  the  supply  of  her  domestic  wants.  In  a few 
years  they  will-  entirely  supersede  Brtish  productions , ~vith 
the  exception  perhaps  of  silk , and  the finer  cotton  fabrics. 
Even  now  they  interfere  materially  with  our  manufac- 
tures in  Upper  Canada,  and  South  America.  They 
have  even  reached  the  Mediterranean,  to  one  point  of 
which,  within  a few  months,  1500  bales  of  American  eot» 
ton  goods  were  shipped  from  Boston. 

Peace  or  war,  our  commerce,  and  manufacturing  mono- 
poly are  no  more!  Already  multitudes  of  our  best  work- 
men have  emigrated,  bearing  their  arts  and  industry  to 
other  shores.  They  swarm  through  the  northern  states 
of  America.  Her  starred  fag  is  now  conspicuous  on  eve- 
ry secy  and  will  soon  defy  our  thunder . Her  fisheries 
were  formerly  the  nursery  of  our  seamen.  Those  of 
New  Foundland  and  Labrador  are  almost  exclusively  en- 
grossed by  the  Americans.  They  send  annually  more 
than  4000  vessels  to  these  shores,  and  employ  50,000 
seamen  in  the  trade.  * They  are  nursed  amid  the  fog  and 
tempests  on  those  inhospitable  shores,  familiar  with  eve- 
ry rock  and  quicksand  in  that  difficult  navigation,  impe- 
netrable to  cold  and  insensible  to  hardships. 

Lot  England  then  look  well  to  herself,  and  tremble  for 
the  fate  of  Ireland!  That  island  is  now  a sleeping  vol- 
cano, the  first  eruption  of  which  maybe  terrible.  Should, 
an  American  fleet  ride  the  channel,  bayonets  and  ball 
cartridges  will  not  keep  down  the  Irish  people.  Differ- 
ent legislation  must  then  be  tried.  The  safety  of  Eng- 
land may  be  compromised,  and  the  justice  now  denied 
will  then  be  rendered  from  fear.  Such  a sway  is  never 
secure  or  permanent;  its  apprehensions  are  continually 
awake.  Never  was  there  a period  when  the  efforts  of  a 
wise  and  well  constituted  ministry  -were  more  necessary.” 

Emigration  from  England.  It  has  been  mentioned 
on  the  authority  of  the  English  papers,  that  16,000  settlers, 
all  of  them  weavers,  were  to  he  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada  this  year — 6,000  are  to  come  from  Scot- 
laud,  an  equal  number  from  Ireland,  and  4,000  from 
England.  Besides  these,  a large  number  of  other  emi- 
grants is  to  be  expected,  as  the  law  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  in  vessels  has  been  repealed,  and 
18,000  persons  in  Scotland  have  petitioned  ta  be  sent  to 
America.  A greater  number  than  usual  may. therefore 
be  expected  in  this  state,  from  Canada. 

We  observe  by  the  list  of  arrivals  at  Quebec,  that  from 
the  1st  to  the  3d  inst.  five  vessels  arrived  with  1115  emi- 
grants, almost  all  from  Ireland.  [A’.  Y.  Daily  Adv. 

[The  weavers  will  pretty  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States,  and  enable  us  to  make  handsome  additions 
to  the  value  of  our  manufactures  exported;  which  is  al- 
ready as  large  as  that  of  our  flour  or  tobacco,  and  will 
soon,  in  all  probability,  be  equal  to  the  value  of  both.] 


*Not  so  many,  by  a great  number;  but  still  very  ma- 
ny.— Ed.  Reg, 
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The  8th  of  Jan.  Correspondence  relative  to  a pro- 
posed celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans — 

JVew  Orleans,  JSIarch  31^,  1827. 

Sin — I take  particular  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you 
the  copy  of  a resolution  in  which  the  legislature  of  Lou- 
isiana have  expressed  the  wish  that  the  illustrious  de- 
fender of  New  Orleans  should  participate  in  the  celebi’a- 
tion  at  this  city,  of  the  next  anniversary  of  the  glorious 
victory  achieved  under  his  auspices. 

Permit  me  to  add,  sir,  that  your  presence  here,  on 
the  return  of  that  auspicious  day,  would  be  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  whole  population  of  Louisiana. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  Johnson. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

Nashville,  April  18,  1827. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.  transmitting  to  me  a 
copy  ot  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  I should  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  8th  January,  in  the  year  1828,  at  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  has  been  received. 

I pray  you  to  convey  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  the  expression  of  the  great  pleasure  it  will  af- 
ford to  me  to  comply  with  their  wish  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  nothing  but  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  will  prevent  me  from  uniting  with 
them  and  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  my  associates  inarms, 
and  in  those  privations  and  dangers,  w hich  rendered  glo- 
rious the  day  intended  to  be  celebrated. 

For  the  kind  manner  iri  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  be  pleased  to  accept  a tender  of  my  thanks. 
I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Andrew  Jackson. 

His  excellency  H.  Johnson , 

Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  Liverpool  Advertiser  says — 
rtAs  Mr.  Randolph  has  occasionally'  honored  us  with  the 
fight  of  his  countenance,  and  is,  moreover,  not  an  every- 
day man,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of  him  from  the 
American  papers  received  by  the  Canada  on  Wednes- 
day':— 

‘A  publie  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Randolph  on  his 
arrival  in  Richmond,  and  his  health  was  drank;  but  he 
was  not  i’  the  vein,  and  would  not  make  a speech,  say- 
ing he  thought,  as  a plain  Virginian,  the  practice  a bad 
one! 

‘A  volunteer  toast  of  the  following  dimensions  was  af- 
terwards swallowed  in  his  honor: 

‘By  Rich’d  J.  Gaines — John  Randolph , of  Roanoke, 
with  all  the  pure  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristides — • 
with  all  the  firmness  tf  Cato — with  all  the  devotion  of 
Curtins— -with  all  the  statesman-like  vigor  of  Pericles , 
and  spirit-stirring  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — may  he 
ever  be,  as  he  ever  has  been,  the  friend  of  the  lights  of 
the  people,  and  a terror  to  their  enemies .’ 

\V  e presume  that  Master  Gaines  isjust  from  school.” 

Id/^Such  things,  indeed,  are  well  calculated  to  sub- 
ject us  to  ridicule,  and  especially  when  they  have  regard 
to  an  individual  who,  whatever  may'  be  his  talents,  has 
.been  worse  than  a wholly  useless  man  for  many  year’s — 
who,  though  in  public  life  all  the  time  and  with  ability  to 
serve  his  country,  has  never  proposed  and  carried  into 
effect  any  one  public  measure,  and  opposed  almost  eve- 
ry, if  not  every,  great  national  measure  proposed  by 
others.  Who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and  Monroe,  and  is  so  of  Adams,  and  of  all  who  sup- 
ported either  of  them,  in  the  period  stated — who  has  re- 
diculed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  had  his 
* ‘hand  against  every  man,”  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert; 
who  was  called  “a  nuisance  and  a curse”  in  the  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer,”  and  is  now,  in  the  same  paper,  held 
forth  as  a god ! without  the  least  change  in  his  habits  or 
opinions,  for  he  has  the  merit  of  consistency,  in  being  at 
enmity  with,  and  in  abusing,  every  body  but  his  own  dear 
self:  of  whom,  in  Feb.  1812,  the  said  “Enquirer”  said — 

“Mr.  Randolph  has  been  playing  the  sooth-sayer  in 
congress — and  attempting  to  scare  all  the  old  women 
and  children  in  the  country  out  of  the  idea  of  a war. 
Shall  we  not  copy,’  says  he,  ‘after  the  not  unwise  ex- 


ample of  our  predecessors  of  the  republics  of  ancient 
times — of  the  ancient  world — to  attend  to  the  auspices 
under  which  we  are  acting;  the  signs  of  the  times.  Is  it 
possible  that  war  should  be  entered  upon  under  present 
circumstances;  when  eclipses,’  earthquakes,  and  the  most 
desolating  visitations  of  God  are  taking  place’  Can  these 
be  the  harbingers  of  any  good?’  And  is  this  cant  the 
harbinger  of  a sound,  unsophisticated  politician?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  'allusion  which  we  should  have. 
expected  to  fall  from  that  honorable  statesman. 

We  beg  leave  to  improve  upon  Mr.  Randolph’s  ideaj 
let  us  copy  the  example  of  Rome  throughout.  Let  us 
have  a new  department  to  be  called  the  college  of  Augurs 
— who  may  tell  us  the  fate  of  measures,  not  by  the  force 
of  reflection,  but  by  the  feeding  of  chickens  or  die  entrails 
of  calves.  It  would  save  us  a world  of  arguments  and  of 
words.  We  beg  leave  to  nominate  Mr.  Randolph  him- 
self as  the  chief  haruspex  of  the  college.  ” 

And  yet,  had  we  believed  the  sameand  said  “Enquirer’* 
when  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  this  same  Mr.  Randolph,  might  we  noC 
have  expected  “eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the  most  de- 
solating visitations  of  God,”  because  that  a majority  of  tho 
legislature  of  Virginia  considered  him  a “nuisance  and  a 
curse”  in  congress,  as  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  oracle,  had  said 
that  he  was  ? 

We  have  had  but  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Randolph  sinees 
the  year  1805- — and  have  neither  seen  or  heard  of  any 
reason  to  change  it. 

Bad  news!  The  Bogota  Constitutional  of  the  12ti» 
of  April,  (says  the  Baltimore  American),  announces 
with  much  gravity,  as  having  been  “derived  from  a most 
authentic  scource,”  that  the  southern  states  of  this  union 
had  resolved  on  a separation  from  the  northern.  Thisi- 
resolution  is  traced  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the. 
disputes  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia* 
together  with  their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject; 
of  slavery,  the  estrangement  which  arose  during  the  last 
war,  and  the  defeat  of  gen.  Jackson  in  the  presidential 
election.  With  these  facts  before  him,  the  editor  of  the 
Constitutional  thinks  “the  improbability  of  the  separation 
considerably  diminished;”  but  he  “withholds  his  implicit 
belief  until  more  detailed  information  arrives.”  Wa 
heartily  wish  that  there  may  be  as  much  exaggeration  in. 
the  rumors  of  the  disturbances' and  ferment  of  Colombia, 
as  in  these  evil  auguries  of  the  Bogota  journal,  as  to  oug 
own  internal  condition. 

Worse  news!!  The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  on 
publishing  the  wonderful  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Giles  to  the  late  legislature  of  Virginia,  makes  the  fol- 
low ing  remaks : — 

“The  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York,  and  some 
other  public  bodies,  have  expressed  themselves  strong- 
ly against  the  law  imposing  an  additional  duty  on  wool- 
lens. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that  the 
breach  betwreen  Virginia  and  congress,  on  the  subject  of 
the  assumption  of  the  latter,  begins  to  wear  a serious  as- 
pect. ” 

Worst  news!!!  Every  body  laughed  at  gov.  Troup’s 
call  upon  the  Georgians  to  “stand  by  their  arms,”  and 
laughed  exceedingly  at  Mr.  Giles’  resolutions,  which 
so  lustily  “called  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and 
they  would  not  come!  We  mean  those  who  thought 
eithey.,worth  the  trouble  of  laughing  about,  knowing  that 
neither  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  had  consulted 
“Cocker’s  Arithmetic ,”  as  that  champion  of  the  tariff, 
Mr.  Tod,  of  Pennsylvania,  recommended  that  certain 
persons,  who  talked  unadvisedly,  should  do. 

Progress  of  good  principles.  TheNeio  York  Ob- 
server says,  A member  of  the  presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  informs  us,  that  the  question  of  erasing  the 
section  of  the  confession  of  faith  forbidding  the  marriage* 
of  a man  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  was  at  their  late 
meeting  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  12,  noes  5.  The 
presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  the  presbytery  at  Red  stone,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Pittsburg  Recorder,  have  both  decid- 
ed against  the  erasure.  The  Visitor  and  Telegraph  in- 
forms that  a similar  decision  has  been  made  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Winchester,  and  tj^s  Philadelphian  reports  the 
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3arae  of  the  presbyteiy  of  Philadelphia,  The  presbytery 
of  New  Yqrk  have  decided,  (we  believe  unanimously),  in 
favor  cf  erasing,  without  expressing  any  opinion  or.  the 
merits  of  tlie  question,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
tonic  is  one  which  ought  sot  to  be  introduced  into  a con- 
cision of  faith. 

[This  matter,  in  itself,  is  of  little  importance.  Such 
marriages  rarely  happen;  but  in  several  of  the  states  they 
are  allowed — and,  in  many.of  the  nations,  marriages  are 
regarded  as  civil  contracts,  with  the  privileges  oi  which 
no  . ecclesiastical,  authority  has  a right  to  interfere.  We 
would  not  loosen  the  bonds  which  society,  for  it3  own 
good,  has  wisely  established;  but  call  some  of  these  deci- 
sions the  “progress  of  good  principles,  because  they  shew 
a yielding  of  assumed  power  into  the  bands  of  those  who 
rightfully  must  have  authority — the  civil  and  respcns  ible 
government  of  the  country,  especially  so  in  the  several 
states  of  this  union.]” 

' Royal  dividend.  The  common  creditors  of  the  late 
duke  of  York,  that  is  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &tc. 
who  did  not  hold  his  bonds,  will  receive  a dividend  of 
almost  one  shilling  in  the- pound.  Money  was  subscrib- 
ing to  erect  a fnonrrment  to  the  memory  of  the  prince. 
When  built,  we  would  suggestthat  the  names  of  those 
defrauded  by  him-,  and  the  amount  of  their  claims,  shall 
be  inscribed  upon  it,  to  shew  that  he  died  like  “a  true 
prince,”  wronging  the  people.  There  is  no  possible  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  have  paid  his  honest  debts.  He 
wallowed  in  wealth  that  he  had  not  earned,  and  the  losses 
that  he  may  have  caused  were  such  as  cannot  be  ex- 
cised. 

ftfcfoEittf  crtirALUT,  It  is  well  known  that  the  pacha  of 
figypt  has  obtained  the  aid  of  several  French  officers  to  dis- 
cipline his  troops  and  to  extend  his  power.  It  is  as  well 
known,  that  the  French,  like  ourselves,  have  their  Greek 
committees,  who  detest  the  pacha,  and  raise  subscriptions 
to  drive  his  forces  from  Europe.  Among  the  former  is 

feneral  count  Lavron,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
Egyptian  chief;,  and  among  the  latter  is  M.  de  Trone,  a 
respeotahle  member  of  the  Paris  bar — an  ardent  lever 
of  freedom  and Greece.  CountLivron,  a few  month's  ago,, 
drived  at  Marseiles  to  recruit  for  the  pacha,  when  M. 
de  Trone,  hearing  of  his  arrival  and  the  object  ofhis  visit, 
sent  him  a message  to  the  following  purport,  that  he, 
(de  Trone),  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  free- 
dom of  Greece-— that  his  delicate  health  and  domestic 
avocations  would  not  permit  him  t®  go  and  fight  its  ene- 
mies on  the  Greek  soil— and  that  he  was  therefore, 
obliged  to  select  one  of  them  nearer  home,  who  disgraced 
the  name  of  Frenchman,  by  joining  it  with  that  of  rene- 
gade. M.  de  Trone  concluded},  by  asking  the  count  to 
tell  him  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him,  that  he 
should  come  to  Marseiles  to  meet  him.  Livron  answer- 
ed, that  M.  de  Trone  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
travelling  to  Marseiles  as  he,  (Livron),  was  about  to  set 
Out  for  Paris,  where  he  would  let  him  hear  frorh  him, 
immeiiately  on  his  arrival.  The  count  did  indeed  soon 
arrive,  and  mentioned  the  extraordinary  challenge  to 
some  friends,  who  wishing  to  play  upon  his  feelings,  or 
to  try  lus  firmness,  represented  de  Trone  a*  a formida- 
ble antagonist,  who  had  already  in  duels  sealed  the  fate 
•of -R^Vferal  of  his  adversaries.  Livron,  as  being  the  chal- 
lenged party,  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  wishing  to 
place  himself  on  something  like  an  equality  with  so  not- 
ed a personage,  proposed  that  they  should  fight  with 
swords  on  horse-baek, 

Ge  Trone,  though  he  had  never  fought  in  his  life  time 
with  any  kind  of  weapons,  either  on  horse-back  or  on 
foot,  was  obliged  to  accept  of  this  tournament  with  a ca- 
valry officer.  They  accordingly  went  out  to  St.  Ouen,  a 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  with  their  respec- 
tive seconds,  Vv  e shall  not  slop  to  describe  how  these 
champions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
coutred—how  they  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  what 
hopes  and  fears  animated  the  bosom  of  each.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  righteous  cause  prevailed — that  the  caval- 
ry- officer  wars  unhorsed  by  the  lawyer— and  that  the  ce- 
durit  ar-my  logs  was  exemplified  in  favor  of  Greece. 

Ji  _ }JY.  Y.  papei'. 

Stejsvi  sniris  or  war.  There  is  in  the  April  number 
•if  Blackwood,  saysthe  New  York  American,  a letter  by 


two  captains  of  the  British  navy,  in  which  it  is  contended 
that,  owing  to  the  great  improvement  and  more  general 
introduction  of  steam  boats — they  must  henceforth  con- 
stitute the  efficient  arm.  of  naval  warfare — and  recom- 
mending it  therefore,  as  an  obligation  oFctaty  on  all  the 
officers  of  the  British,  navy* to  make  themselves  practically 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  power  of  6team  engines, 
when  used  to  propel  vessels.  The  writers  of  the  letter 
state,  that  they  themselves  have  made  it  a point  to  per- 
form several  voyages  in  steam  vessels,  and  have  in  so  do- 
ing satisfied  themselves,  that  both  as  against  sea  risks  and 
those  of  naval  warfare,  these  vessels  may  be  made  more 
safe  and  more  efficient  than  the  largest  line  of  battle 
ships — vhkh  Patter  indeed,  the  w riters  say  w ill, under  the 
new  system  which  they  refer  to  (and  predict  the  adoption 
of)— only  be  useful  as  coal  cairiers  to  the  steamers. 

Poor  rates.  We  stated  that  the  sum  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  England  and  \Vales  for  the  year 
endingthe  30th  of  March,  1826,  w-as  £6,966,151  8s.  On. 
this  subject  we  have  received  the  following  from  a cor- 
respondent. The  poor  rates  in  England  began  in  15Z3y 
although  the  first  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  w-as  not  till  the  year  1597:  since  the  former 
period  it  appears,  by  the  following  statement,  made  up 
from  authentic  documents,  they  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  amount,  till  they  have  arrived  at  a sum.  forty 
times  greater  t!*vn  they  were  about  250  years  ago. 

£ s.  d,  ' 

The  poor  rates  is  1573  amounted  to  171,260  10  8 


1680 

665,562 

0 

0 

1695 

819,000 

0 

0 

1700 

1,556,894 

0 

a 

1783 

2,131,486 

0 

0 

I7S5 

2,184,904 

0 

0 

According  to  the  accounts  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1801,  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the 
poor,  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  w as  £3,861,010.  By 
the  returns  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1802,  it  appeareif. 
that  the  total  money  raised  for  the  poor,  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  Easter,  1 802,  to  Easter,  1 803,  was  £4, 952,42b* 
and  that  the  average  was  4s.  6^d.  in  the  pound.  That 
the  money  expenued  on  the  out-poor  (750,000)  was  to 
the  in-poor  (77,995  )as  three  to  one.  The  average  charge 
of  the  poor,  per  annum,  for  the  years  1812,  1813,  and 
1814,  was  £6,447,000}  since  which  period  to  1826,  there 
appeared  the  enormous  annual  increase  of  £800,000. 

F0RE-IG5T  SETS. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  Jlpril  21,  incukive. 

Great  Brita  n and  Ireland.  The  subject  of  the  for- 
mation of  a new  ministry,  is  greatly  agitated  in  the  Lon- 
don papers,  the  only  fact  given  in  relation  to  which,  is 
that  sir  John  Copley,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  has  occupi- 
edthe-seals  as  lord  chancellor.  [Sir John  Copley  is  a na- 
tive of  Boston,  Mass.] 

No  successor  for  Mr.  Peel  was  spoken  of  with  any 
confidence.  There  was  some  expectation  that  he  w ould 
be  induced  to  resume  his  situation. 

The  members  who  had  resigned  w ere  all  these  who 
had  usual!}' voted  against  the  Catholic  claims,  besides  lord 
Melville,  who  usually  voted  for  them. 

The  follo  wing  arrangements  were  under  consideration^ 
or  had  actually  taken  place:  duke  cf  Clarence,  lord  high 
high  admiral;  right  lion.  George  Canning,  first  lord  oi 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  marquis  oi 
Anglesea,  master  of  the  ordnance;  earl  of  Harrowby. . 
president  of  the  council;  lord  Granville,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Huskisson,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department;  Mr.  Robinson,  (with  a 
peerage. ) secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies;  Mr.  Wynn, 
president  of  the  board  of  coritroul;  lord  Bexley,  chart— - 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Great  rejoicings  have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  re- 
signation of  lord  Eldon,  See. — the  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  nowTiave  some  chance  of  '-unqualified emanci- 
pation. ” 

France.  The  project  of  the  law  of  the  press,  which 
excited  so  much  attention,  and  for  a time  so  much  alarm 
in  France,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  ministry,  after 
having  undergone  in  tlie  two  chambers  such  alterations  ar 
made  it  altogether  unfit  for  its  intended  purpose— the 
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shackling  of  public  discussion.  This  is  a fresh  proof  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  growing  up  in  the  French  le- 
gislature. Several  streets  were  illuminated  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  ult.  although  the  order  for  with  drawing  the 
law  had  been  issued  but  a short  time;  and  on  the  next 
ni»ht,  it  was  expected  that  this  manifestation  of  joy 
would  be  general  throughout  the  city. 

Spain.  The  insurrections  in  Spain  are  gaining  ground. 
A general  rising  was  about  to  take  place  in  Catalonia — 
and  an  article  dated  Barcelona,  April  5,  states— the  flames 
©f  insurrection  appear  to  be  blazing  throughout  the  whole 
province.  From  every  quarter,  advices  on  this  occasion 
are  arriving  from  the  local  authorities,  civil,  military,  and 
\udic|^L.  Sedition  was  reigning  first  in  the  environs  of 
Tortosn-,  it  has  burst  out  in  the  corregimicntos  of  Gerona 
And  Figueras.  Those  of  Vieh  and  Manreza  have  also 
yielded  to  the  same  influence,  which  looks  as  if  it  would 
extend  its  empire  to  the  camp  of  Tarragona  also. 

The  wealthy  were  leaving  their  dwellings  in  the  coun- 
ty and  flying  to  the  walled  towns. 

Greece  and  Turkey.  Accounts  from  Greece  say,  that, 
though  suffering  every  extremity,  they  were  determined 
to  die  a thousand  deaths  rather  than  return  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  brilliant,  affair  at  Aracova  has  been 
followed  up  by  other  successes,  in  .different  parts  of  wes- 
tern Greece.  Kariaskaki  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lepanto, 
having  raised  the  whole  country  between  Missolonghi 
and  Salona 

Athens  is  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  Greeks  having  chased  Redschid  pacha  from  the  tow  n. 

In  one  of  the  battles  lately  fought  madame  Gouras,  wife 
ofthe  celebrated  general  of  that  name,  w as  killed  at  the 
head  of  her  troops.  Mavrocordato  has  been  banished  to 
.Syra  by  a decision  of  the  government. 

Constantinople,  March  18 — All  the  European  minis- 
ters at  Pera  have  made  representation  to  the  Reis  Effen- 
di  on  the  subject  of  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  have 
advised  him  to  close  with  the  propositions  of  Russia  and 
England,  Many  persons  regard  this  as  a complete  acces- 
sion to  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  of  St.  Petersburgh 
of  the  4th  April,  while  others  would  point  out  a difference 
between  the  menacing  attitude  taken  by  the  English  and 
Russian  ministers,  and  that  of  the  other  ministers,  who 
limit  themselves  to  simply  recommending  that  their  pro- 
positions may  be  accepted. 

Colombia.  A letter  written 'bv  an  American  at  Porto 
Czbello,  dated  the  24th  ultimo,  furnishes  the  following 
information  as  to  the  liberators  notion  of  raising  the  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  debt  of  the  country.  The  extrac  t 
is  given  literally. 

“ Lately  Bolivar  has  laid  an  alc&valla  duty  on  all  pro- 
duce, say  five  per  cent,  on  the  valuation,  w hich  ig  taken 
from  the  current  sales.  He  has  also  laid  a tax  of  40Q 
dollars  on  merchants  transacting  commission  business;  on 
all  retail  dry  good  stores  one  of  150;  and  on  smaller  es- 
tablishments, one  of  from  80  to  100  dollars  per  annum. 

These  taxes  will  produce  a revenue  of  from  three  to 
four  million  dollars.  He  has  discharged  all  military  offi- 
cers off  duty,  giving  them  a preference  in  civil  employ- 
ments, when  they  have  capacity  to  fill  them;  he  has  re- 
duced the  present  pay  one  half:  abolished  die  reception 
of  government  paper  for  a season  in  the  custom-houses; 
and,  in  fact,  has  made  such  alterations  as  wSl  in  nine 
months  pay  the  interest  if  not  part  of  the  principal  of  the 
national  debt.  More  than  two  hundred! ! ! disaffected 
persons  have  been  shot  in  Cumana  and  Apure,  and  gen- 
eral Paez  has  carried  all  before  him  in  executing  Bolivar’s 
decrees:  He  is  desperate  and  strict  to  every  order  of 
the  liberator.” 

j Buenos  Ayres  mid  Brazil.  In  the  last  Register  we 
gave  the  Buenos  Avrean  account  of  the  battle  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  we  now  consider  it  but  fair,  to 
give  the  Brazilian  version,  by  which  it  will  appear  that 
the  battle  was  continued  on  the  twenty-first  of  February, 
and,  if  their  statement  he  correct,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Brazilian  arms.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  official  account  of 
the  action,  says  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  twentieth 
of  February  and  decided  in  their  favor.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  annexed  statement  that  the  Brazilians  ac- 
knowledge somo  reverses  on  the  20th,  bu^claim  a decid- 
ed victory  o»  tlj>e  21st 


Extract  from  the  Diario  Mercantii  of  Rio  de  Janeiro* 
dated  16th  of  March,  1827: 

Rio  Grande  do  San  Pecfbo  do  Sut& 

The  enemy  having  entered  this  province  as  fa t a£  tW 
town  of  Bane,  in  number  8,000,  commanded  by  gen.  Al- 
rear,  they  took  the  route  to  San  Gabriel,  with  an  intend 
upon  the  town  of  Rio  Pardo,  in  order  to  meet  our 
army.  Col.  Bento  Manuel  was  detached  with  a select 
corps  ofthe  best  cavalry,  to  harass  and  deprive  the  enemy 
of  all  resources  during  his  march.  When  the  enemy 
came  up  to  the  defiles  of  Rosario,  his  intention  being  di&» 
covered  of  endeavoring  to  cross  the  same  place,  col.  B 
Manuel  was  ordered  to  post  himself  on  the  other  side  of' 
the  Rosario,  in  order  to  intercept  him,  and  to  be  attacked 
by  our  army  on  the  rear.  Unfortunately,  the  enemy  di* 
covered  our  plan  after  col.  B.  Manuel  had  crossed  the 
Rosario,  and  immediately  posted  four  pieces  of  artillery* 
in  order  to  prevent  him  From  recrosswg,  and,  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  fell  upon  our  liaes  and  entirely  de* 
feated  our  cavalry— the  infantry  sustained  all  the  shook 
with  undaunted  courage.  This  took  place  oa  the  20th 
of  February.  The  battalion  No.  27,  fought  bravely.. 
We  had  nearly  lost  the  battle,  and  the  enemy  had  taken 
some  of  our  baggage. 

During  this  tremendous  battle,  coh  B.  Manuel  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  only  place  he  could 
cross  was  defended  with  artillery  that  compelled  him  to 
retreat  several  times  in  endeavoring  to  cross.  Great  was 
the  anxiety  of  this  brave  officer  to  hear  from affir  the  roar- 
ing of  the  cannon,  without  being  able  to  participate  in  the 
glory  of  the  battle  with  his  brave  cavalry;  but  his  active 
and  enterprising  mind  soon  overcame  all  difficulties.  At 
the, close  of  that  tremendous  day,  (20th  February),  when 
the  two  armies,  nearly  16,000  strong,  had  been  contend- 
ing for  victory  nearly  14  hours,  darkness  and  the  awful 
silence  of  that  night  gave  rest  to  those  who  survived  the 
tremendous  conflict.  It  was  at  tills  portentous  moment 
that  the  over-anxious  colonel  B.  Manuel  opened  a ro&d 
through  an  impenetrable  forest  for  two  miles,  and  then,, 
swimming  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his  brave  cavalry,  ford- 
ed the  river  at  the  Rosario.  On  the  21st,  he  appeared  at 
the  dawn  o£  day  unexpectedly  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
charging  with  a tremendous  onset.  S©  unexpected  was 
this  attack  that  tliey  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  disorder;  and  the  consequence  was  a complete 
victory  on  our  side.  The  enemy  left  on  the  field  3,000 
killed  and  wounded;  and  all  their  baggage  and  17  pieces 
of  artillery  fell  into  our.  hands.  But  it  is  melancholy  for? 
me  to  say,  that  we  have  lost  ir,  all  these  actions,  in  killed 
and  wouRded,  Upwards  of  2,000  men. 

Our  brave  veteran  gen.  Abreu,  to  whom  we  are  so  much'’ 
indebted,  was  killed  by  two  of  the  enemy’s  lancers,  by 
following  them  too  close  on  their  retreat. 

General  Lavalliega  made  a desperate  resistance  with- 
his  cavalry  for  nearly  three  hours,  endeavoring  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  dispersing  in  every  direction. 

Rio  Grande,  27th  February.  . 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Brazilian  fleet  in  the  Uruguay. 

Sloop  of  war  Jk/aldonado,  before  Marcia  Garcia e 
'February  19,  1827. 

“The  undersigned  has  the  honor  of  informing  his  ex- 
cellency the  minister  of  war  and  the  navy,  that  in  prose- 
cution of  the  military  operations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
of  the  present  month,  he  set  sail  on  the  twelfth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Guazu,  above  Uruguay,  with  a division  of 
twelve  vessels,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  who  retreated,, 
leaving  for  the  protection  ofthe  island  the  strongest  divi* 
sion  of  our  force;  before  San  Salvador  he  saw  the  frag- 
ments of  three  vessels,  whioh,  having  been  stranded,  had 
been  burnt  by  the  enemy.  Sailing  still  farther  above 
Port-Landa,  he  took  one  of  the  enemy’s  boats  with  tw$ 
sailors  in  it,  belonging  to  the  crew  of  an  imperial  vesae?, 
Who  informed  him  that  the  enemy,  with  five  ships,  had 
entered  into  the  Gualeguayehu,  where  th^|f  had  been 
forced  to  surrender,  having  thrown  overboard,  before  en- 
tering, a part  of  thqir  artillery  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  bar  of  that  river.  He  also  learnt,  that  two  vessels  of 
the  enemy  had  escaped  by  the  Parana  Gutierrez  and  he’ 
immediately  despatched  lieuti  col.  Espcra,  on  the  29  th  of 
December,  with  the  sloop3  which  he  commands,  thot 
Union  and  Guanaco,  besides  a gun  boat,  in  pursuit  of 
these  two  vessels;  in  consequence  the  Guacaco^nd  Ufcipp. 
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placed  themselves  in  the  mouth  of  the  Guazu,  and  col 
Espora  took  his  station  in  the  gun  boat  above  the  Guaza- 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  division  of  the  island  to 
send  five  gun  boats  to  take  possession  of  Caracoles  and 
Palmas,  which  they  effected;  but  after  so  much  labor 
and  zeal,  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  as  it  was 
already  late,  the  enemy  had  effected  their  escape:  the 
result  of  this  campaign,  therefore,  is  the  five  vessels  of 
the  enemy  which  had  arrived  at  Gualeguaychu,  besides 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  of  that  territory. 

The  undersigned  also  informs  his  excellency,  the  mi- 
nister, that  pieces  of  the  masts,  the  anchors,  and  a great 
part  of  the  spars,  though  much  injured,  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  two  boats  burnt  by  the  enemy. 

William  Brown.” 

Jlfexico.  The  congress  of  Tacubaya  had  not  conven- 
ed as  late  as  the  middle  of  April  last,’  in  consequence  of 
the  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  ministers,  but  would  pro- 
bably commence  their  session  in  three  or  four  weeks. — 
Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Poinsett  were  in  good  health. — 
Mr.  Pajckenham  has  been  appointed  the  British  minister 
at  the  congress,  in  place  of  Mr.  H ard,  who  had  returned 
to  Europe. 

The  differences  which  recently  existed  between  Mexico 
and  Texas  had  been  arranged,  and  all  expectation  of  anar- 
chy arising  from  the  plot  headed  by  the  friars,  had  been 
'disappointed. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Mercury  of  April  22,  contains  a de- 
cree of  the  governor  of  that  state,  Miguel  Barragan,  pro- 
hibiting all  masonic  associations,  and  dooming  to  five  years 
banishment  all  persons  who  shall  be  concerned  in  any 
such  associations  either  in  or  out  of  the  state.  Any 
person  furnishing  a place  for  masonic  meetings  to  be  pun- 
ished by  four  years  imprisonment!  Yet  Don  Miguel  pro- 
claims himself  to  be  the  governor  of “the  free  and  sove- 
reign state  of  Vera  Cruz.” 

STATISTICAL  & MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

British  printing,  &c.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  upon  the  “law  of  libel, 
and  the  state  of  the  press  in  England,”  the  following  ex- 
traordinary facts  are  stated: — '“It  appears  on  authentic 
statements,  made  by  lord  John  Russel  to  the  house  of 
commons,  in  April,  1822,  that  a single  firm  of  booksel- 
lers, in  London,  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  five  millions 
cf  volumes  annually,  that  they  paid  about  £5,5 00  per  an- 
num for  advertisements  of  their  publications,  and  kept 
employed  continually  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty printers  and  book  binders.  In  the  year  1821,  there 
were  not  less  than  23,600,000  newspapers  sold  in  Great 
Britain,  of  these  the  London  daily  journals  sold  not  less 
than  fourteen  millions,  and  the  weekly  papers  two  mil- 
lions. In  1782,  the  newspapers  published  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were  only  seventy-nine — in  the  next 
eight  years,  to  1790,  they  hud  sustained  the  extraordinary 
increase  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six:  but  in  the  follow- 
ing thirty  years,  ending  in  1821,  they  had  augmented  to 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The  great- 
er journals  published  in  Loudon  were  at  the  first  period, 
(1782),  eighteen;  in  1790,  they  were  thirty-two;  and  in 
1821,  they  had  increased  to  fifty-six.  I*rior  to  1790, 
weekly  papers  did  not  exist;  In  1821,  there  was  not  less 
than  thirty-two  such  papers  published  in  London  alone. 
Circulating  libraries  had  increased  with  the  same  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  In  1770,  there  v/ere  only  four  in  the  me- 
tropolis; in  1821,  the  nqmber  was  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred; and  about  nine  hundred  were  scattered  through  the 
^ country.  Bookclubs,  and  reading  societies,  which  were 
unheal’d  of  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  existed  in 
1821,  to  the  number  of  1500  or  2000.” 

These  facts  will  account,  in  a great  degree,  for  the  in- 
fluence which  public  opinion  has  acquired  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  modern  times.  Readers  must  have  multiplied  to 
a great  amount,  and  the  press  is  the  medium  through 
which  that  opinion  is  depressed. 

Steam  roat  boilers.  The  royal  academy  of  Paris 
at  the  request  of  the  government,  has  made  a report  on 
the  proper  means  of  preventing  explosions  of  steam 
engine  boilers.  The  measures  proposed  have  nothing 
hew,  being  only  modifications  or  valves  under  lock  and 
key,  fusible  plugs  which  will  melt  when  the  temperature 


rises  above  a certain  degree,  surrounding  the  boilers,  when 
used  in  manufactories,  by  walls  of  masonry  &c.  The  re- 
port is  accompanied,  however,  by  a table  of  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  vapour,  w-hich  is  valuable.  The  Annals 
de  Clnmie,  in  which  the  report  is  published,  mentions 
that  the  former  calculations  are  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
but  considers  this  as  correct — the  estimate  is  made  up  to 
light  atmospheres,  beyond  which  they  could  not  go  with- 
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No  plan  which  we  have  seen  suggested  for  the  security 
of  boilers  and  the  lives  of  passengers,  appears  to  us  so 
feasible  and  adequate,  as  that  proposed  during  the  last 
summer,  by  a correspondent  in  this  paper,  of  surround- 
ing the  boilers  with  bars  of  wrought  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
net  work,  which  would  not  only  greatly  strengthen  the 
boiler  in  the  main,  but  in  case  of  explosion,  confine  the 
efflux  of  steam  to  a small  point,  and  greatly  diminish  the 
danger  to  passengers.  [JV*.  Y.  Statesmen. 

The  trench  police.  The  present  inefficiency  of  the 
Parisian  police  has  occasioned  a revival  of  many  curious 
anecdotes  relative  to  M.  de  Sartine,  w ho  presided  over 
that  department  before  the  revolution.  The  following  is 
considered  authentic.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  visit- 
ed Paris  when  Sartine  was  lieutenant  general  of  thq  po- 
lice, happened,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  that 
magistrate,  to  observe  that  he  could  not  credit  all  the  mi- 
racles that  were  related  respecting  the  French  police. 
M.  de  Sartine  showed  him  some  bundles  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  read  to  him  an  account  of  the  discovery  and 
arrest  of  several  individuals  wrho  were  suspected  of  hav- 
ing committed  the  robberies,  and  who  had  been  traced  out 
in  a very  extraordinary  way.  The  duke,  however,  was 
not  convinced.  “It  is  possible,”  said  he,  “that  men  may 
be  paid  for  allowing  themselves  to-be  arrested  in  a way 
that  may  reflect  great  credit  on  the  p'olice,  and  these  men 
may  afterwards,  by  some  trick,  be  enabled  to  escape.”  “I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  you,”  observed  M.  de  Sartine. 
“I  should  like,”  said  the  duke,  “to  be  convinced  by  some- 
thing personally  concerning  myself:”  “Well,”  rejoin- 
ed M.  de  Sartine,  “favor  me  for  a moment  with  one  of 
the  pieces  of  money  you  have  in  your  purse.  ” The  duke 
immediately  presented  a louis  d’orto  M.  de  Sartine,  who 
having  marked  it  w ith  his  penknife,  returned  it  saying 
“Within  twenty  four  hours  you  shall  be  robbed  of  that 
louis.  Be  upon  your  guard.”- — -“Well,”  said  the  duke 
‘ ‘I  agree  to  every  thing  except  open  force.  ” 

After  taking  leave  of  the  lieutenant  general  of  police 
the  first  thing  the  duke  did  w as  to  wash  the  louis,  and  put 
it  into  his  mouth.  This  circumstance  soon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  M.  de  Sartine.  The  duke  of  Grafton 
went  to  attend  vespers  at  St.  Roc,  which  was  then  the 
fashionable  church.  He  took  his  place  on  one  of  the 
seats  set  apart  for  persons  of  distinction.  He  bad  not 
been  long  in  the  church,  when  a gentleman  near  him 
drawing  out  his  handkerchief,  dropped  his  purse,  and  im- 
mediately a number  of  louis  d’or,  were  scattered  on  the 
ground.  The  owner  of  the  purse  picked  up  eleven  louis- 
and  still  appeared  to  be  searching  for  more.  “I  am  sure,” 
said  he  to  the  persons  about  him,  “that  I had  twelve 
louis  in  my  purse.  My  valet  put  them  in  just  before  I 
left  home,  and  by  a singular  whim  he  marked  them  all 
with  his  penknife.”  He  then  showed  the  mark  on  those* 
which  he  had  just  picked  up.  Continuing  his  search,  he 
advanced  towards  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  seated  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  purse  had  been 
dropped.  “Did  you  by  chance  pick  up  a louis,  sir'- 
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said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  duke.  The  imperti- 
nence of  this  question  roused  the  duke’s  indignation,  and 
forgetting  that  he  had  his  own  louis  in  his  mouth,  he  hasti- 
ly stammered  out  a reply.  “I  would  wager  any  thing,” 
said  the  man,  “that  my  louis  is  at  this  moment  in  your 
mouth.”  The  duke  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  his 
attempts  to  express  his  indignation  served  only  to  con- 
vince all  present  of  the  truth  of  the  man’s  extraordinary 
assertion.  At  length  determined  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  embarrassing  situation,  the  duke  dropped  the  louis  in- 
to his  hand,  and  said,  “Well,  I acknowledge  I have  had 
a louis  in  my  mouth;  but  it  is  my  own,  and  I have  been 
concealing  it  for  a wager.” — “In  that  case,”  said  the  man, 
very  eoolly,  “you  can  have  no  objection  to  show  the  louis 
to  these  gentlemen.  They  will  see  whether  it  is  mark- 
ed like  mine.”  The  duke  could  not  decline  this  exami- 
nation. The  louis  was  found  to  be  marked  exactly  like 
those  which  had  been  dropped  out  of  the  purse,  to  the 
owner  of  which  it  was  given.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  in 
a violent  passion,  quitted  the  church  of  Saint  Roc,  where 
fortunately  he  was  known  to  every  one.  In  the  evening, 
at  a party  given  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  Palais 
royal,  M.  de  Sartine  restored  the  louis  d’or  to  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  and  related  the  anecdote  before  the  whole 
company.  At  that  period  the  police  prided  itself  in  know- 
ing every  thing,  and  in  protecting  the  rich  against  the 
poor. 

St.  Helena.  From  the  St.  Helena  Calendar,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  general  Walker,  the  governor 
of  that  island,  we  gather  some  facts  concerning  this 
“half-way-house”  of  the  ocean,  which  are  new  to  us,  and 
probably  so  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  island  contains 
six  schools,  a post  office,  a printing  office,  and  eleven  so- 
cieties and  institutions,  for  humane  and  other  purposes, 
exclusive  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments.  The 
schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  “hon.  company.  ” The  post  office  is  an 
important  department,  being  the  great  centre  of  transit 
for  letters  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Great  Britain.  Among  the 
societies  are  the  St.  Helena  missionary  society — the  sav- 
ings bank — the  benefit  society — the  St.  H.  Library,  &c, 
See.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
great,  1502,  but  they  abandoned  it  to  the  Dutch,  who  co- 
lonized it  in  1645,  and  in  turn  deserted  it  when  the  En- 
glish East  India  company  took  possession  of  it,  in  1651. 

From*the  list  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  for 
1826,  there  appears  to  have  been,  of  English  men-of-war, 
2;  Indiamen,  57;  transports  3;  English  merchant  ships, 
125;  whalers,  10;  Dutch  men-of-war,  4;  do  merchant 
ships,  16;  Americans,  19;  French  men-of-war,  2;  do 
merchant  ships,  12;  Portuguese,  3;  Danish,  1;  Russian 
men-of-war,  1;  Norwegian,  1;  total  236.  The  highest 
eminence  of  St.  Helena  is  Diana’s  Peak,  2,697feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Superficies  of  the  island,  in  acres 
30,000,  of  which  2,237  are  freehold,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  lease  from  the  East  India  company. 

When  one  contemplates  this  solitary  rock,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  two  hemisphers — the  place  of  refresh- 
ment and  of  information — of  sending  to  and  receiving  tid- 
ings from  long  separated  friends — a sort  of  Caravansera 
for  the  nations  passing  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe — the  poetry  of  feeling  arises  unbidden  and  invests 
it  with  a character  of  sublime  importance,  in  addition  to 
the  pathetic  interest  of  its  having  heen  the  prison  and  the 
grave  of  Bonaparte.  jyW  Y.  Times. 

Chocolate.  When  chocolate  was  first  introduced  in- 
to France — which,  according  to  some  writers,  was  in  1615, 
at  the  marraige  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Phi- 
lip III,  Avith  Louis  XIII,  and  according  to  others,  in 
1661,  at  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Avith 
Louis  XIV, — it  avus  considered  as  a medicine,  in  the 
year  1684,  a physician  at  Paris,'  of  the  name  of  Bachot, 
maintained  before  the  faculty  a thesis,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, “that  Avell-made  chocolate,  Avas  so  noble  an  in- 
vention that  the  gods  ought  to  prefer  it  to  nectar  and  am- 
brosia.” 

Great  men!  A note  from  a respectable  correspon- 
dent informs  us  of  the  singular  fact,  that  at  a dinner  given 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  in  the  month  of  April,  there  Avere  pre- 
sentee gentlemen  Avhose  united  height  w^s  thir.tji-tioo  ’ 


feet  five  inches!  The  height  of  each  Avas  as  follows: — the 
tallest  Avas  6 feet  8 inches;  the  next,  6 feet  6^  inches;  the 
next,  6 feet  6 inches;  the  next,  6 feet  4^  inches,  and  the 
last,  6 feet  4 inches.  [Ken.  paper. 

Large  cargo.  Savannah,  JWay  10.  The  ship  Wash- 
ington, of  NeAv  York,  capt.  Coffin,  which  cleared  this 
day  for  Liverpool,  has  a cargo  on  board  of  2j270  round 
bales  of  cotton,  uncompressed,  and  45  square  bales  under 
deck, 

Making  2,315  bales,  weighing  753,048  lbs. 

On  deck,  100  bales,  do.  32.181 


785,229  lbs. 

Being  in  all  2,415  bales  of  cotton,  none  of  which  is 
compressed,  and  among  it  but  45  square  bales.  The  va- 
lue of  this  cargo,  at  the  present  low  price  of  cotton,  is 
about  $70,670.  We  belkwe  this  is  the  largest  cargo  ever 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 

Longevity  in  Russia.  From  the  lists  of  the  births 
and  deaths  published  by  the  synod  in  St.  Petersburg,  it 
appears  that  in  1825,  there  died  848  persons  above  100 
years  of  age,  32  above  120,  4 between  125  and  130,  and 
4 betlveen  130  and  135  years  of  age. 

Greece.  From  a paragraph  in  the  Neiv  York  States- 
man  avc  learn  that  the  arrival  of  captain  Gregory,  who 
carried  out  the  Greek  frigate  Hellas  from  New  York  to 
Napoli, — ‘ ‘diffused  great  joy  among  the  Greeks,  as  it  was 
immediately  rumoured  that  an  American  naval  officer 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  their  assistance;  and  capt.  G.  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  even  the  most  respectable  Greeks  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  had  no . hand  in  his  coming. 
Capt.  G.  mentions  that  admiral  Miaulis  is  very  popular; 
that  in  him,  more  than  any  other  man  among  them,  the 
confidence  and  affectionof  all  the  Greeks  unite.  On  the 
arrival  of  capt.  G;  at  Napoli,  he  was  requested  to  navi- 
gate the  frigate  over  to  JEgina,  and  consented  to  do  so; 
that  with  him  went  passenger  admiral  Miaulis,  whom  he 
treated,  having  the  means  to  do  so,  with  that  generous 
hospitality  which  characterizes  the  naval  service  of  our 
country.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  JEgina,  the  com- 
mand was  surrendered  to  Miaulis,  and  capt.  G.  became 
his  guest.  They  were  immediately  put  on  stinted  al- 
loAvances,  and  supplied  with  very  common  food.  The 
admiral  apologized  for  this  change  of  fare,  by  telling  capt. 
G.  that  there  were  so  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
destitute  of  the  sustenance  of  life,  that  he  dare  not  sup- 
ply him  with  better  food.  Indeed,  it  is  most  affecting  to 
hear  capt.  G.  relate  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
destitude  human  beings  crowding  the  streets'  of  Napoli, 
who  eagerly  seize  eAren  blades  of  grass  within  their  reach, 
to  sustain  life.  Capt.  G.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  dried  provisions  in  this  country  are  the  best  sent 
to  the  Greeks;  beans,  peas,  kiln-dried  corn-meal,  he  re- 
presents to  be  equal,  if  not  preferable,  as  articles  ofprovi- 
sion,  to  wheat  flour.  Fish  are  in  great  demand  among  the 
Greeks;  but  they  eat  very  little  animal  food.” 

New  York  Sunday  schools.  By  a summary  notice 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  society,  as  published  in  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  it  appears  that  there  are  64 
schools  attached  to  this  union,  62  of  which  are  in  success- 
ful operation.  Since  the  last  anniversary,  12  new  schools 
have  been  added  to  the  society,  embracing  191  conduc- 
tors, and  1,098  scholars.  The  total  increase  of  the  scho- 
lars attached  to  the  union  for  the  last  year,  is  1,795.  The 
Avhole  number  of  male  scholars  a year  ago,  was  3,516,  fe- 
males 1,485;  male  teachers  -538,  female  teachers  236. 
Total  number  of  scholars  5001;  of  teachers  774.  Of  the 
latter,  41 4.- were  professors  of  religion.  The  present  re- 
port makes  the  whole  number  of  male  scholars  4,715,  fe- 
males 2,081;  male  teachers  759,  female  teachers  336. 
Total  number  of  scholars  at  the.present  time,  6,796;  teach- 
ers 1,095,  of  whom  659  are  professors  of  religion.  The 
first  of  these  schools  was  established  in  1816.  The  num- 
ber of  magazines  for  scripture,  proofs  distributed  in  the 
former  year,  Avas  9,700;  this  year,  about  14,000.  Pre- 
vious to  May  1826,  there  Avere  but  13  libraries,  containing 
3,086  volumes;  hoav  there  are  24  libraries,  containing 
6,600  volumes.  . • 

FnENCH forests  and  wood  lands.-  A bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  French  chambers  . of  deputies,  to  pre- 
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is  simple,  and  apothecaries  will  find  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing it,  so  that  k may  go  with  perfect  safety  into  comxAori 


serve  the  forests  in  the  kingdom.  The  following  state- 
ments are  derived  from  the  speech  of  M.  Sebastiani. 

About  one  ninth  part  of  the  whole  surface  ot  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  forests.  This  is  given  in  French  mea- 
sures at  six  millions  and  an  half  ot  hectores,  of  which 
about  one  sixth  belong  to  the  government,  more  than 
one  quarter  to  the  towns,  and  above  halt  to  individuals. 
This  kind  of  property  is  subject  to  three  principal  kinds  of 
restrictions.  The  public  forests  suffer  materially  from 
th£  laws  of  commons;  while  those  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals are  subject-to  the  right  allowed  -to  the  marine  de- 
partment, of  selecting,  marking  and  removing  timber  tor 
the  navy,  at  prices  fixed  by  assessors.  This  has  induc- 
ed proprietors  to  cut  down  their  fine  trees  before  they 
attain  such  a size  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the  public  ser- 
vice; and  although  the  public  forests  furnish  large  supplies, 
they  are  not  sufficient.  A new  system  has  been  recently 
adopted:  that  of  planting  trees  along  the  courses  of 
streanys,  without  forming  a forest;  and  this  plan  is  com- 
mended. 

There  is  another  restriction  to  which  private  wood-lands 
are  subject — it  is  unlawful  to  clear  them  for  cultivation. 
Mr.  Sebastiani  represents  this  prohibition  as  highly  op- 
pressive to  the  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time  injurious 
to  the  country,  instead  of  producing  any  public  benefit. 
The  price  of  wood  in  France  is  veiy  low.  An  arpent  of 
wood  land  in  Picardy,  he  asserts,  yields  an  income  of 
nearly  two  per  cent,  and  in  Berry  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces not  so  much.  The  restrictions  laid  on  the  clearing 
of  it,  however  with  the  claims  of  the  government  on 
mines  of  different  kinds,  discourage  the  digging  of  coal, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  iron  manufactures. 

Egyptian  mummy.  The  operation  ot  opening  an 
"Egyptian  mummy  was  lately  performed  in  the  gallery 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  at  Paris.  The  dauphmess  and 
number  of  scientific  persons  attended.  The  linen 
bands  encircling  the  body  from  head  to  foot  being  un- 
rolled, the  mummy  was  found  to  be  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation. The  nails  on  the  hands  were  remarkably  long, 
the  hair  was  quite  perfect,  and  had  preserved  its  flaxen 
color  untarnished;  eyes  of  enamel  had  been  substituted 
to  the  original,  a singularity  which  had  been  observed 
only  once  Before.  The  most  curious  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  the  discovery  of  two  papyrus  manuscripts,  one 
rolled  round  the  head,  the  other  round  the  breast:  they 
were  in  such  preservation  as  to  allow  of  being  decipher- 
ed by  M.  Champellion  ir. ; the  body  by  this  means  was 
found  to  be  that  of  Fete- Mu  this,  daughter  to  the 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Thebes;  different  marks 
and  ornaments  also  denoted  that  she  had  been  one  of 
high  consideration  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  mummy  cannot  be  less  than  3,000  years  old,  not- 
withstanding which  the  skin  has  preserved,  in  a great 
measure,  its  elasticity , and  even  its  humidity  in  some 
parts.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  manuscripts  will  no 
doubt  bring  to  light  some  curious  tacts,  which  we  shall 
be  punctual  in  laying  before  our  readers.  The  operation 
was  managed  by  Drs.  Delalre  and  De  Yerneuil. 

[Paris  paper . 

Count  de  Lilt.ehs.  The  voung  count  de  Lillers, 
who  arrived  yesterday  in  the  sjiip  Bayard.  (Capt.  Ro- 
binson), is  the  only  son  of  the  marquis  de  Lillers.  He  has 
qomeout  expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  United  States,  after  which  he  intends  to  travel 
through  Mexico  and  Colombia.  The  count  is  an  intimate 
friend  and  great  favorite  of  La  Fayette,  and  this,  added 
to  his  amiable  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  .will  insure 
him  a hospitable  reception  on  the  part  of  our  country- 
men. [.At  Y.  Times. 

Remedy  for  infection.  One  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing discoveries,  proceeding  from  the  advanced  state  of 
science,  is  that  of  a material  to  “disinfect”  places  and 
objects  of  the  offensive  and  deadly  vapours  inherent  in 
putrefactive  masses;  and  also  in  confined  and  infected 
situations:  If  subsequent  experience  shall  verify  one 

half  the  benefit  which  the  discoverer,  ( M,  Labarraque,  a 
chemist  in  Paris),  infers  from  the  instances  he  has  witnes- 
sed of  its  surprising  efficacy,  we  may  hope  that  yellow 
fever,  and  other  frigntful  forms  of  pestilence  which  walk 
invisible,  will  be  banished  from  the  world.  The  disco- 
verer gives  distinct  instructions  for  the  preparation,  which 


use.  The  chemical  combination  of  chloride  of  soda,  and 
chloride  of  lime,  are  the  materials  which  possess  rafe 
wonderful  power  of  depriving  substances  of  their  often?’ 
sive  odours,  and  of  checking  the  putrefactive  process. 
The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  applied  to  the  purification 
of  lazarettos,  infected  ships,  hospitals,  manufactories, 
the  persons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  merchandise  at  quaran- 
tiue;  and  with  the  most  triumphant  success  in  the  cleans- 
ing of  sewers. 

One  instance  in  proof  of  the  latter  occurred  in  . a “hor- 
rid sewer  in  Paris  which  had  been  impassable  for  yiorq 
than  forty  years.  ” Eight  "workmen  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  it,  in  1782.  It  had  been  left  to  it- 
self from  the  dread  it  justly  inspired  in  the  workmen  and 
authorities;  but  as  it  was  an  accumulating  and  horrible 
nuisance,  the  council  of  health  solicited  the  advice  of  M. 
Labarraque  who  offered  to  superintend  the  operation. 
Several  workmen  had  fallen  into  a state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation the  day  before.  M.  L.  caused  a large  tub  filled 
with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  be  placed  near 
the  margin,  and  a pail  full  by  the  side  of  each  workman, 
who  often  wet  his  hands,  arms,  and  face  in  it,  and  applied 
it  with  a moistened  cloth  to  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
surface  and  Avails  of  the  sewer  Avere  constantly  sprinkled 
Avith  it,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  four  hours  with- 
out any  accident.  M.  L.  immediately  proceeded  to  the- 
house  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  struck  senseless. 
Although  it  had  been  many  hours  since  he  lost  his  recol- 
lection, inhaling  the  A’apour  of  the  chloride  of  soda  instant- 
ly relieved  him,  and  he  recovered  in  a few  days.  In  ano- 
ther case  “the  patient  was  unconscious,  the  breathing 
appeared  extinct— eyes  closed  and  insensible.  A moist- 
ened napkin  Avas  immediately  placed  under  his  nostrils, 
when  in  a minute  he  uttered  a plaintive  cry,  and  opened 
his  eyes.  The  application  was  repeated,  when  after  a 
feAv  minutes  the  t-entus  Avith  its  frightful  train,  disappear- 
ed; he  breathed  freely,  and  was  in  a condition  to  resume 
his  Avork.^ 

The  use  of  the  remedy  in  healing  wounds,  arresting 
mortification,  modifying  cancerous  and  other  disagreeable 
tropical  complaints,  are  among  the  blessings  attributed  to 
this  discover}7.  Another  important  benefit  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  L.  is,  that  a judicious  application  of  the  solution  will 
divest  the  dissecting  room  of  its  noxious  qualities,  prevent- 
ing those  most  severe  cases  of  typhus  fever  which  are  found 
among  the  students  of  anatomy,  who  thus  fall  a sacrifice 
to  their  loA'e  of  science,  by  constantly  inspiring  an  atmosr 
phere  loaded  with  pernicious  exhalations. 

[JY.  Y.  Times. 

Tokay  grape  and  avine.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  Hungary.  The  well  known  tokay 
is  raised  on  the  last  chain  of  the  Carpathian  hills  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tOAvn  of  Tokay.  The  district  ex- 
tends over  a space  of  about  twenty  English  miles. — 
“Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country  it  is  the  cusiom 
to  collect  the  grapes  which  have  become  dry  and  sweet, 
like  raisins,  Avhiist  hanging  on  the  trees.  They  are  ga- 
thered one  by  one;  and  it  is  from  them  alone  that  the. 
prime  tokay,  or  as  it  is  termed,  tokay  ausbruch',  is  pre- 
pared, which  in  1807,  sold  for  100  florins  the  cask  of.  180 
halbes,  on  the  spot.  They  are  first  put  together  in  a cask 
in  the  bottom  of  which  holes  are  bored  to  let  that  portion 
of  the  juice  escape  which  will  run  from  them  without  any 
pressure.  This,  which  is  called  tokay  essence,  is  gene- 
rally in  small  quantities,  and  very  highly  prized.  The 
grapes  are  then  put  into  a vat,  and  trampled  Avith  the  bare 
feet.,  no  greater  pressure  being  permitted.  To  the 
squeezed  mass  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  good  wine, 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  is 
then  strained.  The  juice,  or  tokay  essence,  is  difficult 
to  he  obtained,  and  sells  in  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  £12. 
sterling  per  dozen. 

The  greater  part  of  these  -vineyards  is  the  property  of 
the  emperor;  several,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  [Bright's  Travels. 

Another  species  of  Hungarian  wine,  called  mineser, 
is  said  to  equal  tokav;  next  to  that  in  value,  comes  the 
Avines  of  Edinburg,  Rush,  St.  Gyorgy,  and  Ofen,  fol- 
loAved  by  a great  variety  whose  name6  are  as  various  as 
the  hills  Avhieh  produce  them.  The  grape  wliielt is  jpre- 
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f erred  for  making  the  tokay  and  other  Hungarian  wines 
.of  that  character,  is  a small  black  or  blue  grape,  figured 
and  described  by  Sickler  in  his  Garten  Magazine,  of  1804, 
as  the  Hungarian  blue.”  [Enc.  Ag. 

A female  veteran.  The  Dedham  Register  states, 
that  Mrs.  Deborah  Gannet,  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Gan- 
nett, of  Sharon,  Mass,  died  on  the  19th  ult.  She  en- 
listed as  a volunteer  it^  the  American  army  of  the  revo- 
lution, ip  the  Massachusetts  corps,  having  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  a soldier.  She  continued  in  the  service 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  three  years,  sustaining  an  un- 
sullied character,  and  performing  the  duties  of  a soldier 
with  more  than  ordinary  alertness  and  courage,  having 
been  twice  dangerously  wounded,  though  she  pr&served 
her  sex  undiscovered.  At  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
she  received  an  honorable  discharge,  and  returned  to  her 
relatives  in  Massachusetts,  still  in  her  regimentals. — 
When  her  case  was  made  known  to  the  government  of 
this  state,  her  full  wages  were  paid,  and  a considerable 
bounty  added.  Congress  allowed  her  a pension,  which 
she  regularly  received.  Soon  after  she  resumed  the 
sphere  of  her  own  sex,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Gannett, 
an  industrious,  respectable  farmer.  She  has  borne  and 
reared  him  a reputable  family  of  children;  and,  to  the 
close  of  life,  she  has  merited  the  character  of  an  amiable 
wife,  a tender  mother,  a kind  and  examplary  neighbor, 
and  a friend  of  her  country. 

Mr.  H.  Mann,  of  Dedham  published  a memoir  of  her 
life  some  time  since,  of  which  the  whole  edition,  1500 
.copies,  has  been  entirely  sold.  Another  edition  may  be 
soon  expected,  enlarged  and  improved,  which  will  pro- 
bably meet  a rapid  sale. 

The  British  Islands  contain  71,281,907  acres,  or 
111,377  square  miles,  divided  into  arable,  grass,  and  un- 
cultivated land,  as  follows: 

Arable.  Grass.  Uncultivated.  Total. 
England  10,200,000  14,200,000  7,932,400  32,332,400 

Wales  900,000  2,600,000  1,252,000  4,752,000 

Scotland  2,500,000  2,550.000  17,204,507  22,254,507 

Ireland  11,943,000 


Whole  total  71,281,907 

According  to  the  census  of  1821,  they  contain  chief 
towns,  parishes  and  dwelling  houses,  as  follows: 

Chief  towns  of  counties.  Parishes.  Houses. 
England  40  9,860  2,036,317 

Wales  12  833  140,820 

Scotland  33  948  316,536 

Ireland  32  2,244  1,185,490 

Without  counting  the  army  by  land  and  sea;  which,  on 
the  first  of  January  last,  consisted  of  320,000,  and  30,000 
marines,  Great  Britain  contains  a population  of  20,874,159. 


The  ardent  spirits  drank  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
said,  cotet  §40,000,000  annually,  and  the  pauperism  oc- 
casioned thereby  upwards  of  12,000,000  more.  Out  of 
1060  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1820,  more  than  800  were  connected  with  intemperance. 
In  1826,  of  730  persons  sent  to  the  alms  house  in  Balti- 
more, 554  were  the  victims  of  intemperate  practices  in 
drink.  More  than  10,000  persons  annually  die  in  the 
United  States  of  diseases  produced  by  intemperance. — 
One  third  of  the  deaths  which  happened  in  New  Haven, 
(Jonn.  in  1826,  were  traced  to  intemperance.  Taking 
this  as  the  bacds  of  the  calculation,  31,750  persons  die 
annually  in  the  United  States  from  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance. In  London,  one  in  eight  deaths  is  attributed  to 
this  cause,  but  the  above  estimate  would  make  one  in 
three  over  20  years  of  age,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as- 
certained there  are  IQ!  1,000  drunkards  in  the  United  States 
and  these  carry  misery  and  affliction  into  at  least  200,000 
families.  [At  JT.  paper. 


greeable  than  at  other  periods.  The  heat  is  now'  such  as 
to  kindle  a fire;  and,  as  a proof  of  it,  a bird,  (shot  near 
the  spot)  was  literally  roasted  there,  of  which  the  party 
partook.  On  clearing  away  some  of  the  external  rub- 
bish, and  digging  about  three  feet  downwards,  a strata  of 
coal  appeared,  and  so  hot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
thereon  for  more  than  two  minutes;  its  temperature  was 
that  of  an  oven,  issuing  an  intense  and  suffocating  smell; 
on  removing  some  of  this  coal,  the  heat  became  so  great, 
as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  hand;  a piece  of  it  was  put  on 
a white  cotton  pocket  handkerchief,  which  was  complete- 
ly singed,  as  if  burnt  by  a heater;  matches  were  made 
of  brimstone  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  coal,  which  were 
tried,  and  found  to  ignite  on  applying  them  to  the  fissures 
from  whence  the  steam  issued.  On  removing  more  of 
the  external  rubbish,  it  gave  fresh  vent,  and  the  fire  was 
distinctly  seen  underneath,  so  that  pipes  were  lighted 
from  the  coal  itself,  without  the  assistance  of  a mateby 
another  hole  was  dug  about  four  feet  distant  from  the 
principal  cavity,  creating  a fresh  current  of  air,  and  a 
piece  of  furze  took  fire  on  being  applied  thereon.  In 
placing  the  hand  in  a cavity  which  could  only  be  borne 
for  the  space  of  half  a minute,  it  was  quite  dripping  with 
the  effects  of  the  steam,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
cracks  are  quite  steamy,  several  pipes  of  tobacco  were 
easily,  lighted  by  the  matches,  on  their  being  applied  to 
the  hot  substance  produced.  A species  of  sulphureous 
coal  is  considered  to  be  on  fire  at  a considerable  depth, 
and  of  great  extent,  thereby  rendering  it  hollow  under- 
neath, consequently,  due  caution  need  be  observed  in  ap- 
proaching to  view  it;  the  cavities  are  overhung  by  large 
pieces  of  black  stone  and  earth,  so  that  a foundering  of 
it  might  prove  fatal  to  spectators;  some  of  this  mass  has 
already  foundered  into  the  cavities  from  whence  the  steam 
issues. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Weymouth,  April  4.  “Since 
the  particulars  of  this  subject  were  first  introduced,  the 
following,  in  addition,  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic:--. 
The  steam,  on  the  29th  ult.  burst  out  in  four  additional 
points,  adjacent  to  the  former  three.  On  the  31st  ult. 
a considerable  quantity  of  the  cliff  foundered  in,  and  con- 
sequently the  steam  was  nearly  suppressed  till  the  3d 
inst.  when  it  again  made  its  appearance,  and  now  con- 
tinues  to  emit  steam  as  before.  The  concourse  of  spec- 
tators to  view  this  phenomenon  of  nature  has  been  con-, 
siderable,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  claim  public  qt~ 
tention.  ” 


BRITISH  SHIPPING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1826. 
The  returns  ordered  by  the  house  of  commons  show 
that  the  number  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire' and  plantations,  for  the  years  ending  the  5th 
January,  for  the  last  six  years,  were,  for 


Years. 
1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


Ships. 

872 

780 

847 

1,179 

1,539 

1,522 


Tons. 

74,847 

67,14.4 

86,028 

143,741 

204,924 

179,022 


Of  these,  for  the  last  year,  601  were  above  100  tons, 
and  their  total  tonnage  was  134,488  tons,  and  a similar 
proportion  as  to  the  vessels  above  and  below  100  tons  pre- 
vails for  the  other  years.  It  appears  also,  that  178  ves- 
sels of  above  100  tons',  and  measuring  49,040  tons,  and 
205  below  100  tons,  and  measuring  9,446  tons,  were  built 
m the  British  plantations. 


The  number  of  the  steam  vessels  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  last  year  72,  measuring  8,638  tons,  or  about 
three  times  the  number  and  tonnage  built  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  The  total  number  built  .since  the  year  18,14, 
inclusive,  is  228,-  measuring  26,198  tons. 


Burning  nii.i.  Weymouth  (England),  Alarch  27. 
The  smell  has  been  remarked  for  two  or  three  years 
past;  3team  began  to  issue  forth  about  six  months  since, 
at  ten  or  more  different  points,  in  the  space  of  five  yards 
in  length,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  it  now  continues  on  a more  extended  scale,  with 
an  occasional  appearance  of  fire  below  the  interstices  of 
the  rocks.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  spring  tides, 
'the  Effluvia  emitted  is  much  more  sulphureous  disa- 


The  number  of  ships,  their  tonnage,  and  the  number 
of  men  and  boys  navigating  them,  that  belonged  to  thr 
several  ports  of  the  British  empire,  were,  in  ' 

Years.  Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

1824  24,776  . 2,559,587  168,637 

1825  24,280'  2,553,682  166,183' 

1826  24,625  2,635,644  167,636 

It  would  appear,  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
pence,  the  number  of. ships  has  ranged  from  25,864,  which 
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was  their  number  in  1816,  and  greater  than  the  number 
for  any  subsequent  year,  to  24,280,  the  number  in  1825, 
and  is  the  smallest  number  during  this  period.  It  is  a re- 
markable  fact,  that  the  number  of  merchant  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  several  ports  of  the  British  empire  should,  in 
a year  of  such  excitement  and  speculation,  have  been 
smaller  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  peace.  The  to- 
tal variation,  however,  during  the  last  ten  years,  must  be 
considered  as  very  trifling,  when  the  vast  magnitude  of 
our  mercantile  navy  is  taken  into  account,  and  not  more, 
certainly,  than  must  always  arise  from  natural  and  inevi- 
table causes. 

The  total  number  of  British  ships  that  entered  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1826,  was  11,623, 
measuring  1,796,250  tons,  and  navigated  by  105,109  men; 
and  the  number  of foreign  ships  that  entered  during  the 
same  period  was  5,439,  measuring  643,922  tons,  and  na- 
vigated by  S7,137  men.  The  several  countries  from 
which  these  foreign  ships  entered,  and  the  propoi'tions 
which  they  severally  obtained  of  this  trade,  will  appear 
from  the  following  table: 

Ships. 

Russia  S5 

Sweden  94 

Norway  496 

Denmark  762 

Prussia  588 

Germany  906 

Belgium  840 

France  1,194 

Portugal  14 

Spain  13 

Italy  3 

Foreign  W est  Indies  1 

United  States  440 

Foreign  continental  colonies  2 

tonnage. 

A comparative  statement  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage, 
cleared  outwards  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  dis- 
tinguishing the  several  countries,  for  the  year  ending 
the  otfi  of  January,  1827. 


Brit.  Ton. 

For.  Ton. 

Russia 

147,224 

15,333 

Sweden 

6,773 

7, 45  S 

The  Baltic  (not  otherwise  stated)  28 S 

41.893 

Norway 

8,377 

78,089 

Denmark 

53,278 

74,724 

Prussia 

53,619 

73,893 

Germany 

100,068 

68,730 

Belgium 

62,127 

58,091 

France 

85,099 

54,226 

Portugal 

50,909 

10,025 

Spain 

26,913 

4,690 

Gibraltar 

15,785 

548 

The  Mediterranean  ( not  otherw  ise 

stated) 

2G0 

185 

Italy 

50,964 

1,597 

Malta 

4,883 

— • 

Ionian  Islands 

1,887 

— 

Turkey  and  the  Levant 

13,250 

. — • 

Foreign  parts  (not  otherw  ise  stated)  *— 

1,627 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  Alder 

■nev  84,265 

— 

Asia 

' 110,275 

2,038 

Africa 

26,720 

. — 

Greenland  fishery 

30,103 

— 

Southern  whale  ditto 

10,429 

• — 

British  northern  colonies 

331,250 

— 

British  West  India  Islands 

236,109 

— 

United  States  of  America 

• 53,94-7 

142,010 

Foreign  V est  India  Islands 

14,472 

4,474 

Foreign  continental  colonies 

91,114 

1,475 

Total  (Great  Britain) 

1,620,393 

641,106 

A comparative  statement  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage, 
cleared  outwards  from  the  ports  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1827. 

Brit.  Ton.  For.  Ton. 

Total  (Ireland')  117,032  51.334 


WASHINGTON’S  PAPERS. 

1ETTFR  I. 

From  Air.  Jared  Sparks  to  the  honorable  Joseph  Story. 

Mount  Vernon,  May  4,  1827. 

Dear  sir:  Since  I have  been  at  tins  place,  engaged  in 
examining  general  Washington’s  papers,  I have  thought 
it  advisable  to  defer  replying  to  your  kind  inquiries,  res- 
pecting the  progress  and  probable  results  of  my  investi- 
gations, till  I should  be  able  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  certainty’  and  confidence.  After  two  months  of  as- 
siduous application  to  the  task,  I am  now’  prepared  to 
state  such  particulars  as  will  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  both  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
papers,  and  to  my  own  plan  for  bringing  them  before  the 
public.  You  are  already  apprised  of  my  arrangement 
w ith  judge  Washington,  by  which  I am  to  have  access  to 
all  the  papers  in  the  archives  at  Mount  Vernon,  that  be- 
longed to  general  Washington,  and  to  select  and  pre- 
pare for  the  press  such  pails  as  shall  be  best  suited  for 
that  purpose.  With  this  view  I have  been  employed  in 
a general  survey  of  the  materials,  and  in  arranging  them 
for  future  examination  and  use.  It  was  a habit,  adopted 
by  general  Washington  at  an  early’  stage  of  Ids  life,  to 
preserve  copies  of  all  his  important  letters,  as  well  those 
of  a private,  as  of  a public  nature.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion this  was  a troublesome  labor  to  him,  as  the  copies 
were  usually  taken  by’  his  own  hand,  and  this  even  during 
the  active  years  of  his  military  command  on  the  Virginia 
frontier;  but,  after  the  revolution,  he  wras  seldom  with- 
out a secretary,  who  transcribed  his  letters  into  letter 
books,  as  they  were  written.  For  several  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  used  a copying  press,  and  the  impres- 
sions thus  taken  are  still  preserved,  although  these  let- 
ters also  are  for  the  most  part  recorded  in  volumes,  so 
that,  in  many  cases,  duplicate  copies  are  retained.  Such 
having  been  his  habits  during  a long  life  of  extraordinary 
activity,  a large  portion  of  which  w as  devoted  to  pursuits 
various  in  their  character,  and  of  the  highest  moment,  it 
may’  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  his  papers  accumula- 
ted rapidly  under  his  hands,  and  that  amongst  them  are 
many  materials  worthy  of  a better  fate,  than  that  of  be- 
ing shut  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  w orld,  and  of  a more 
lasting  preservation,  than  can  be  secured  to  them  in  the 
condition  of  perishable  manuscripts. 

j The  earliest  written  dooument  of  much  importance 
from  the  hand  of  Washington,  was  the  journal  of  his 
tour  to  the  western  country,  performed  by  the  order  of 
governor  Dinwiddie.  This  w as  printed  at  the  time,  both 
in  this  country’ and  England,  and  was  much  applauded,  as 
indicating  a discretion,  and  a spirit  of  uncommon  enter- 
prise in  so  young  a man,  he  being  then  hardly  twenty- 
one  years  old.  For  several  years  previously  to  this  pe- 
riod, he  had  followed  the  prolession  of  a practical  sur- 
veyor, iu  the  employment  of  lord  Fairfax,  and  had  sur- 
veyed numerous  tracts  of  wild  lands  in  the  upper  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In 
this  occupation  he  seemed  to  have  peculiar  pleasure,  and 
in  the  end  proved  of  essential  service,  as  it  opened  to 
him  a knowledge  of  the  country,  w’hieh  was  afterwards 
to  be  the  theatre  of  his  early  military  career;  and  it  inu- 
red him  to  hardships  and  privations.  There  are  now  re- 
maining journals,  and  fragments  of  journals,  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  of  some  of  these  surveying  expeditions. 
A small  volume,  in  particular,  records  the  events  of  a 
tour  of  this  kind  among  the  Allegany  mountains,  w hen 
he  was  but  sixteen  y’ears  old.  In  addition  to  a diary  of 
the  principal  incidents  of  each  day,  this  volume  contains 
his  field  book,  or  minutes  of  survey’s,  and  original  drafts 
of  letters  to  liis  friends. 

But  the  time  at  which  his  papers  begin  to  assume  an 
, importance  .worthy  of  special  notice,  as  claiming  a rank 
in  history,  is  when  he  engaged  in  the  campaigu  with 
general  Braddock.  He  had  already’  returned  from  the 
affair  of  the  Great  Meadow’s,  and  been  appointed,  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  command  a body  of  new 
forces  immediately  to  be  raised  and  despatched  to  the 
frontier.  But  as  the  assembly  broke  up  without  appro* 
priating  ar.y  money  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect, 
Washington  resigned  the  command,  and  wrent  back  to 
his  farm.  Braddock  shortly  after  landed  in  Virginia,  and 
I invited  him  to  join  his  family  as  volunteer  and  aid-dc- 
! camp.  From  this  date  his  papers  have  been  preserved 


Tons. 

Men. 

23,733 

1,173 

13,909 

823 

78,953 

56,990 

4,194 

3,623 

112,765 

4,009 

81,572 

4,196 

71,174 

3,464 

52,426 

7,873 

1,696 

121 

1,223 

113 

885 

47 

139 

9 

147,741 

6,547 

675 

45 
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in  detail,  to  the  last  day  of  his  military  services  under 
the  Virginia  authorities. 

These  papers  were  recorded  in  letter  books,  and  co- 
pied out  by  himself  when  written.  They  consist  of  his 
correspondence  with  governor  Dinwiddie,  the  speaker 
of  the  Virginia  assembly,  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  general 
Forbes,  governor  Sharpe,  colonel  Stanwix,  lord  Fairfax, 
and  w ith  the  subordinate  officers  under  his  command;  al- 
so with  his  mother,  brothers,  and  other  private  friends. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  Washington’s  hand  writing,  an 
entire  copy  of  Braddock’s  general  orders,  as  they  were 
issued  daily,  from  the  time  he  entered  Virginia  till  the 
total  defeat,  except  a few  days,  while  Washington  was 
confined  with  a fever,  and  unable  to  be  on  duty.  After 
his  return  from  that  expedition,  and  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Virginia  forces,  his  letters,  orders,  and 
instructions,  are  minutely  and  fully  recorded.  The 
whole  collection  extends  through  four  volumes,  embra- 
cing not  only  his  public  but  private  letters;  and  exhibiting 
a complete  history  of  the  operation  in  which,  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  value  set  by  Washington  on  these  papers 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  several 
years  afterwards,  he  corrected  the  language  by  erasures 
and  interlineations,  and  had  them  all  transcribed  anew. 
Both  the  originals,  thus  corrected,  and  the  transcripts, 
are  preserved. 

From  the  end  of  these  military  services,  till  the  first 
movements  of  the  revolution,  Washington  lived  in  re- 
tirement, at  Mount  Vernon,  not.  otherwise  mingling  in 
public  affairs  than  as  an  occasional  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  in  Virginia.  He  was  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  farms.  During  this  space  of  fifteen  years, 
therefore,  few  papers  are  found  of  much  general  inter- 
est or  value,  except  as  show  ing  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits, and  the  traits  of  mind  and  character  that  marked 
his  private  life.  There  are  several  volumes  pertaining  to 
this  period,  chiefly  in  his  own  hand  writing,  which  con- 
tain letters  to  his  mercantile  correspondents  in  London, 
invoices  of  articles  shipped  and  ordered,  journals  of 
daily  accounts,  ledgers,  letters  to  tenants  and  agents, 
and  entrances  of  all  the  minute  details  of  business,  inci- 
dent to  a personal  management  of  his  large  plantations. 
In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  southern  planters 
to  ship  their  produce  directly  to  the  London  market,  and 
receive  from  that  place,  once  or  twice  a year,  by  special 
order,  all  the  articles  of  importation  necessary  for  family 
use,  thus  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  merchant  and  far- 
mer. This  practice  was  followed  many  years  by  Wash- 
ington, and  his  papers  will  shew,  that  he  pursued  it  with 
a skill  and  attention,  that  proved  him  not'  less  acquainted 
with  the  various  branches  of  business,  than  prompt  and 
diligent  in  prosecuting  them. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  opening  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lution, after  which,  almost  every  day  of  Washington’s 
life  affords  matter  for  history;  and,  happily,  from  that 
date,  the  records  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  bore  so 
conspicuous  a part,  the  testimonials  of  his  acts,  opinions, 
and  motives,  are  numerous,  well-pi’eserved,  and  attested 
by  the  sanction  of  his  own  hand.  Being  actuated  by  a 
single  aim  to  public  good,  which  left  him  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  apparently  anticipating  the  eagerness  with 
which  posterity  would  trace  his  footsteps,  and  search  into 
his  deeds,  his  habitual  caution  to  preserve  every  docu- 
ment that  could  in  any  manner  help  to  lay  open  his  con- 
duct to  the  broad  inspection  of  the  world,  seemed  to  in- 
crease v/ith  the  responsibility  of  his  station,  and  the  wider 
sphere  of  his  duties.  There  was  probably  no  important 
public  act,  either  performed  by  himself,  or  with  his 
counsel  or  approbation,  for  which  his  motives  and  purpo- 
ses Ynay  not  be  easily  gathered  from  some  of  his  papers; 
atid  so  regardless  was  he  of  any  discoveries,  which  the 
prying  eye  of  curiosity  might  make  in  this  respect,  that 
he  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  separate  private,  from 
what  might  be  more  properly  called  public  papers,  any 
further  than  circumstances  might  suggest  to  him  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a measure,, for  a temporary  period.  In 
whatever  station  he  M as  placed  by  Providence,  listening 
to  no  other  monitor  than  his  conscience,  and  obeying  no 
other  guide  than  the  rectitude  of  his  own  heart,  he  never 
sought  to  shield  his  conduct  front  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
of  mankind,  nor  to  withhold  or  disguise  any  testimony 
that  might  be  used  in  a faithful  narrative  of  his  actions. — 
This  brilliant  gem  in  the  crown  of  Washington’s  glory, 


this  stern  virtue,  and  unmingled  purity  of  motive,  at  the 
same  time  it  exalts  his  name  above  every  other  that  has 
been  called  great,  communicates  to  his  historical  charac- 
ter a reality  peculiar  to  him  alone,  and  stamps  the  records 
he  has  left  behind  him  with  indelible  marks  of  truth. — 
As  no  country  has  been  so  fortunate  as  our  own,  in  the 
hero  that  achieved  its  national  existence  and  greatness,  so 
none  could  rely  with  such  assurance,  on  the  facts  which 
narrate  the  story  of  its  early  struggles  and  growing  re- 
nown. 

Washington’s  revolutionary  papers  have  all  been  trans- 
scribed  into  large  folio  volumes,  amounting  to  forty-four 
in  number,  and  arranged  according  to  the  following  clas- 
sification: r 

1.  Letters  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States;  to  com- 
mittees of  congress;  to  the  American  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary at  foreign  courts;  to  individual  members  of 
congress  in  their  public  characters.  This  class  con- 
tains seven  volumes. 

2.  Letters  to  officers  of  the  line,  of  every  rank;  to  officers 
of  the  staff;  and  to  all  other  military  characters  of  every 
denomination.  Sixteen  volumes. 

3.  Letters  to  conventions  and  committees  of  safety  and 
correspondence;  to  governors,  presidents,  and  other 
executives  of  states,  to  civil  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
every  denomination.  Five  volumes. 

4.  Letters  to  foreign  ministers;  to  subjects  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  immediate  service  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  in  virtue  of  commissions  from  congress;  to  foreign 
officers  of  all  other  descriptions.  Two  volumes. 

5.  Letters  to  officers  of  every  rank  and  denomination  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy;  to  British  subjects  of  every 
character,  with  the  enemy;  to  persons  applying  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  enemy.  One  volume.  ' 

6.  Proceedings  and  opinions  of  councils  of  war,  and  opin- 
ions of  the  general  officers  respecting  the  various  points 
on  Mrhich  they  were  consulted  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
commander- in-chief.  Three  volumes. 

7.  Private  correspondence  during  the  revolution,  being 
letters  written  to  persons  both  in  private  aud  public 
stations,  but  on  subjects  of  a private  nature.  Three 
volumes. 

8.  Orderly  books,  containing  all  the  orders  to  the  army, 
entered  in  detail  from  the  day  he  took  command  of  it 
at  Cambridge,  till  he  left  it  at  Newburgh,  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Seven  volumes. 

These  volumes  are  arranged  with  a remarkable  exact- 
ness of  method,  copied  with  elegance  and  care,  and  writ- 
ten throughout  in  a uniform  and  neat  style  of  penman- 
ship. Each  class  of  subjects  is  brought  together  in  a strict 
chronological  order,  and  a copious  index  is  added  to  eveiy 
volume.  The  whole  was  executed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Varick,  who  Avas  appointed,  to- 
Avards  the  close  of  the  war,  recording  secretary  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  He  Avas  employed  nearly  tAvo  years 
and  a half,  Avith  the  aid  of  three  assistant  clerks,  in  ar- 
ranging and  transcribing  these  papers.  It  hence  appears, 
that  there  are  tAvo  distinct  copies  of  every  letter,  and  other 
papers,  from  the  begining  to  the  end  of  the  revolution. 
The  originals,  or  copies  of  first  drafts,  Avhich  Avere  pre- 
served by  Washington  for  occasional  reference  in  camp, 
and  from  which  the  above  volumes  Avere  transerbed,  are 
mostly  on  separate  sheets  of  paper;  they  are  now  filed 
in  perfect  order,  Avitli  such  labels  and  directions  on  each, 
that  any  one,  in  the  Avhole  series,  can  be  immediately 
consulted. 

When  the  revolution  had  terminated,  and  Washington 
was  settled  on  his  farm,  although  relieved  from  public 
duties,  his  correspondence  cojjmued  to  be  very  extensive 
Mith  eminent  persons  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
frequently  on  subjects  of  much  interest  and  moment. 
From  this  period,  till  the  time  of  his  accepting  the  presi- 
dency, his  copied  letters  fill  six  folio  volumes.  Scarcely 
any  of  them  have  been  printed,  and  on  many  accounts 
they  may  be  considered  among  the  valuable  of  his  written 
remains.  Notwithstanding  lie  was  closely  occupied  Avith 
his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  visited  by  croAvds  of  compa- 
ny from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  old 
Avorld,  yet  he  claimed  to  himself  hours  of  seclusion,  and 
evidently  bestOAved  no  little  pains  on  the  letters  he  Avrote 
to  a large  circle  offriends,  and  to  a fVw  eminent  strangers, 
w ho  had  courted  his  correspondence.  To  the  prominent 
statesmen  of  this  country,  he  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
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defects  of  the  old  confederation,  lamenting  the  evils  that 
xvere  daily  undermining  the  body  politic,  and  which  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  a badly  organized  system  of  governmenb 
calling  loudly  on  all  to  suggest  and”  apply  a remedy,  to 
rouse  the  people  to  a sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  bring 
the  refleeiing  part  of  the  community  to  unite  in  energetic 
measures  to  stop  the  tide  of  ill  fortune,  that  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  fail'  fabric  of  liberty,  which  had  been 
erected  at  60  dear  a sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 
These  were  perpetual  themes  with  him  in  his  letters  to 
those,  who, from  their  weight  of  character,  or  public  sta- 
tion, exercised  a commanding  influence;  and  when  these 
letters  shall  be  published,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  agen- 
cy of  Washington,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  new 
constitutioh,  was  much  more  efficient,  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.  Another  subject,  upon  which  lie  often 
dwelt  with  apparent  fondness,  was  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  importance  of 
water  communications  between  the  east  and  the  west. 
His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jefferson  aud  other  gen- 
tlemen, on  this  subject,  is  full  of  information,  combined 
with  sound  views  of  policy,  that  have  since  been  success- 
billy  acted  upon  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  nation.  Soon 
after  the  war  was  closed,  he  visited  the  internal  lakes  of 
New  York,  and  in  one  ofhis  letters,  he  emphatically  pre- 
dicts, that  a water-communication  would  at  no  distant  day 
be  opened  through  the  western  parts  of  that  state,  and 
enlarges  on  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  such 
a work.  In  short,  there  were  few  topics  of  much  inte- 
rest at  that  time,  on  which  he  was  not  led  more  or  less  to 
touch  in  his  letters,  and  especially  such  as  related  tp 
She  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country. 

By  his  foreign  correspondents  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  impressions  entertained  in  Europe  of  the  Ame- 
rican states,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  render  some 
service  by  communicating  intelligence  and  correcting  er- 
rors. His  numerous  letters  to  Lafayette,  are  fraught 
With  a warmth  of  friendly  feeling  and  kind  recollection, 
which  impart  to  them  an  uncommon  charm;  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  Rochambeau,  count  d'Estaing,  count 
<;3  Grasse,  and  other  French  officers,  with  whom  he  had 
.shared  the  toils  of  war  and  the  triumphs  of  victory,  is 
highly  honorable  to  the  parties,  and  replete  with  incidents 
that  may  be  perused  with  pleasure  at  the  present  day. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a very  small  number 
only  of  the  pehsons,  with  whom  he  habitually  correspond- 
ed during  the  period  to  which  I have  been  alluding.  In 
tj'.is  country,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edmund  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry, 
Jay,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Moultrie,  Clinton,  Charles  Carroll, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Humphreys,  Governeur  Morris, 
Grayson,  George  Mason,  Arthur  Lee,  Boudinot,  Robert 
Morris,  Trumbull,  Hemy  Lee,  Marshall,  Pinckney, 
•Rutledge,  Uopkinson,  Thomas  Johnson,  Dr.  Ramsay, 
general  St.  Clair,  Baron  Steuben.  In  Europe,  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau,  count  d'Estaing,  count  de  Grasse,  duke  de 
Lauzuu,  chevalier  de  Chastellux,  chevalier  de  la  Lu- 
zerne, count  de  Noailles,  marquis  de  la  Rouicre,  count 
do  Moustier,  Dumas,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  count  de 
Florida  Blanca,  Paul  Jones,  countess  of  Huntington, 
-Mrs.  Macauly  Graham,  Arthur  Young,  lord  Fairfax,  Dr. 
Gordon,  sir  Edward  Newinghim,  and  numerous  others. 

When  Washington  entered  upon  the  arduous  office  of 
the  presidency,  be  was  of  course  obliged  to  relinquish  a 
portion  of  bis  private  correspondence,  yet  his  early  form- 
ed and  long  continued  habits  of  industry,  procured  him 
leisure  from  bis  public  duties;  and  within  the  years  of 
his  presidential  labors  are  seven  volumes  of  recorded  pri- 
’'4e  letters,  besides  many  ^hers  of  which  press  copies 
were  taken,  and  which  were  not  entered  in  books.  A 
?ong  letter  he  regularly  wrote,  once  a week,  and  some- 
times oftener,  to  the  manager  of  his  plantation,  press  co- 
pies which  he  retained;  and  he  kep,t  up  a spirited  cor- 
respondence on  agricultural  subjects,  with  sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Arthur  Young,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  other  persons, 
^lis  European  correspondence  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished, but  his  answers  became  brief  andformal.  Ma- 
ny, indeed,  were  turned  over  to  his  secretary.  It  ap- 
pears to  hhve  been  a fixed  principle  with  him,  all  his  life 
riqv<Jr  to  receive  a letter  of  any  description,  respectful  in  its 
language,  without  replying  to  it,  and,  commonly,  with 
great  promptness.  The  number  of  letters  which  came 
4?  him  from  ail  quarters,  on  subjects  having  no  relation 


to  his  own  concerns,  would  hardly  be  credited,  without 
occular  proof.  Letters  from  persons  in  distress,  asking 
charity;  letters  from  old  soldiers  and  soldiers’  widows, 
making  claims  on  the  government;  letters  suggesting  pro- 
jects of  improvement;  letter  innumerable  from  Europe, 
desiring  information  as  to  the  inducements  for  emigrating 
to  America,  and  inquiring  about  lost  relatives  or  friends, 
supposed  to.  be  in  this  country,  or  about  lands  or  ether 
property  in  some  of  the  states;  these  are  but  a few  of  the 
topic*  upon  which  he  received  almost  daily  communica- 
tions. All  the  world  seemed  to  think,  that,  if  they  wish- 
ed to  know  any  thing  concerning  America,  or  what  was 
in  America,  they  had  only  to  write  to  Washington.  In 
no  instance  did  he  treat  such  applications,  obtrusive  as 
they  were,  with  harshness  or  neglect.  In  acts  of  chari- 
ty, he  was  open  handed,  to  an  extreme;  where  informa- 
tion was  desired,  he  frequently  submitted  to  a good  deal 
of  trouble  in  collecting  it;  where  claims  were  presented, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  would  put  the  petition- 
er into  the  proper  channel  for  having  them  examined  and 
adjusted.  To  all  letters  of  this  sort,  whether  he  could 
return  a favourable  answer  or  not,  and  however  humble 
a rank  in  life  the  writer  might  sustain,  he  ne\er  failed  to 
reply  in  a condescending  and  friendly  manner. 

Aniong  the  letters  demanding  particular  attention, 
while  he  was  president,  are  those  of  a private  and  confi- 
dential nature,  to  onr  ministers  abroad — Governeur  Mor- 
ris, Pinckuey,  Jay,  Monroe,  King;  and  those  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Randolph, 
Pickering,  Knox,  during  his  absence  at  Mount  Vernon’ 
and  while  he  was  on  the  western  expedition,  caused  by 
the  insurrection  in  Peaosylvadia.  Morris  was  in  France 
at  the  first  movements  of  "the  revolution,  and  the  corres- 
pondence with  him  goes  largely  into  a discussion  of  prin- 
ciples and  events  then  shewing  themselves  in  that  coun- 
try. But  in  all  the  papers  left  by  Washington,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  read  with  more  satisfaction  than  his 
private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jay,  while  the  British 
treaty  was  in  agitation  and  progress.  Such  a flame  did 
that  instrument  kindle  in  thenation,  when  it  was  promul- 
gated, that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  touch  upon  it,  without  stirring  up  some  ofthe  slumbering 
embers  of  party.  Could  the  private  letters  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jay  have  been  exhibited  in  broad  day  light  to  the 
public,  when  the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  senate,  there 
would  have  been  but  one  Ioudand  undivided  voice,  as  to 
the  motives  of  these  men,  their  unsullied  patriotism  and 
ardent  efforts  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  what- 
ever might  have  been  thought  of  any  features  in  the  trea- 
ty itself.  In  fine,  I take  it  upon  me" to  say,  without  quali- 
fication, that,  among  the  mass  of  Washington’s  private 
and  confidential  papers,  pertaining  to  the  stormy  seasons 
of  his  administration,  there  is  no  record  that  dreads  the 
light,  none  that  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  detract 
from  the  brightness  of  his  character,  by  being  exposed. 
The  early  dissensions  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
he  endeavored  to  soothe  and  quell:  for  he  was  a sincere 
friend  to  them  both.  He  gave  every  facility  to  Randolph 
that  be  could  possibly  claim  or  desire,  for  making  a full 
and  fair  vindication;  and  in  all  times  of  trjal  and  excite- 
ment, he  maintained  a dignity,  firmness,  and  composure, 
which,  at  the  same  time  they  proved  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  calmed  the  troubled  element  of  party,  and  reared 
the  pillars  of  government  on  a solid  and  durable  founda- 
tion. "" 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  letters  just  mentioned,  as 
pertaining  to  the  period  of  the  presidency,  there  are 
fourteen  other  volumes,  in  which  are  recorded  the  trans- 
actions of  the  president  with  congress  and  the  heads  oi 
the  departments^aud  which  consist  of  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  secretaries,  on  special  subjects;  also, 
opinions,  reports,  and  intelligence,  from  the  secretaries. 
Among  other  records,  is  a private  journal  kept  by  the 
president,  in  which  his  official  acts  and  intercourse  with 
the  departments,  are  daily  noted  down. 

4-fter  Washington  had  again  retired  from  the  scenes  of 
a public  station,  his  letters  were  still  numerous  and  im- 
portant to  the  end  of  his  life,  especially  those  written  to 
president  Adams,  Pickering,  Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Knox, 
and  McHenry,  on  the  concerns  of  the  provisional  army. 
Nor  were  his  old  correspondents  forgotton  or  neglected. 
At  tills  period,  also,,  he  wrote  pn  agricultural  subject^ 
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and  gave  minute  instructions  in  writing  to  his  managers 
for  the  cultivation  ot  his  farms. 

I have  only  to  add,  that,  besides  the  papers  hitherto 
mentioned,  there  are  three  volumes  of  addresses  receiv- 
ed by  him  at  different  times  from  states,  cities,  towns,  re- 
ligious societies,  colleges,  academies,  masonic  lodges, 
benevolent  institutions,  civil,  political,  and  military  asso- 
ciations, and  other  corporate  bodies  without  number. 
Some  of  these  were  sent  from  Europe.  They  are  all 
methodicallv  recorded,  together  with  the  answers  to 
them,  and  the  originals  are  for  the  most  part  preserved. 

Having  thus  presented  you  with  a brief  sketch  of  gene- 
ral Washington’s  papers,  as  they  are  now  found  at  Mount 
Vernon,  I shall  defer  to  another  letter  an  exposition  of 
the  method,  by  which  I propose  to  arrange  and  prepare 
them  for  the  press. 

Meantime,  I am,  sir,  &e. 

JARED  SPARKS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Story. 

TETTER  IT. 

From  Jlfr.  Jared  Sparks  to  the  honorable  Joseph  Story. 

Mouxt  Verston,  May  7,  1827. 

■ Dear  sir:  Having  in  a former  Jettter  'presente'd  you 
with  a brief  account  of  the  character  and  importance  of 
general  Washington’s  papers,  as  they  are  preserved  at 
Mount  Vernon,  | now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  contemplated  to  prepare  them  for  the  press, 
and  send  them  but  to  the  public.  You  will  recollect  that 
it  was  stated  to  have  been  his  custom  from  early  life  to 
retain  copies  of  his  letters  and  other  papers.  .These  co- 
pies amount  tb  more  than  Sixty  manuscript  folio  volumes, 
Desides  others  on  file,  which  were  never  transcribed,  the 
whole  embracing  his  public  and  private  letters,  nearly  all 
he  wrote,  in  fact,  on  military,  political,  civil,  agricultural, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  quite  inexpedient  to  print, 
in  detail,  such  a mass  of  papers,  which  the  public  can 
neither  spare  money  to  purchase,  nor  time  to  read;  yet, 
every  American  will  desire  to  have  preserved,  in  a dura- 
ble form,  such  portions  of  the  writings  of  Washington, 
as  illustrato  his  own  great  deeds  and  character,  and  re- 
flect honor  on  the  country  whose  national  existence  and 
prosperity  his  services  contributed  so  much  to  create  and 
establish.  A judicious  selection  frdm  the  whole,  there- 
fore, is  all  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  attempted.  Li- 
mits should  be  fixed,  which  will  not  be  so  narrow  as  to 
exclude  any  tiling  of  essential  value,  nor  yet  so  broad  as 
to  incumber  the  work  with  materials  that  will  add  more 
to  its  bulk  and  expense,  thin  to  its  interest  and  utility. 
At  this  medium  it  is  my  intention  to  aim.  Amidst  such 
a multitude  of  papers,  treating  on  topics  so  various,  and 
relating  to  events  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  well  as  to  the 
innumerable  incidents  of  private  life,  the  task  of  se- 
lection and  classification  will  not  be  without  its  embar- 
rassments. How  far  these  may  be  effectually  overcome, 
must  remain  to  be  proved  by  the  experiment. 

Notes  and  historical  additions  will  be  inserted  through- 
out the  work,  tending  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  to  place 
in  the  clearest  view  the  motives,  opinions,  and  actions,  of 
Washington.  In  discharging  this  duty,  however,  special 
care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  prolixity,  and  to  introduce' 
nothing  which  shall  not  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  -sub- 
ject in  hand:  for  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  connect  with  the 
writings 'of  Washington  a history  of  the  times,  any  further 
than  that  history  may  be  developed  by  the  writings  them- 
selves, and  by  the  introduction  of  such  facts  as  liave  an  in- 
timate alliance  with  them.  But,  to  lead  you  to  a more 
exact  understanding  of  my  plan,  I shall  descend  somewhat 
to  particulars,  and  draw  out  the  scheme  which,  upon  ma- 
ture reflection,  I have  concluded  to  follow.  A general 
method,  by  which  the  materials  may  bethrown  into  pro- 
per classes,  is  the  first  requisite;  and  the  next  is  a skil- 
ful arrangement  of  those  materials  in  their  respective  di- 
visions, accompanied  by  appropriate  notes  and  historical 
elucidations.  To  compass  both  these  ends,  the  work 
•will  bc_divided  into  six  parts,  in  each  of  which,  papers 
of  a similar  description  will  be  included;  according  to 
the  order  now  to  be  specified. 

tart  r. 

JjCtters  and  other  papers  relating  to  Washington's  early 
•military  career , in  the  French  -wars . and  as  comman- 
der of  the  Virginia  forces^ 


This  period  will  occupy  a comparatively  small  portion, 
of  the  work,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  be  the  least  valua- 
ble. When  it  is  recollected,  that  Washington  was  then 
a mere  youth,  engaged  in  hazardous  enterprises,  to  which 
he  was  lead  by  his  native  ardor  and  spirit;  that  from  the 
age  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven,  he  held  a very  re- 
sponsible command  over  the  united  forces  of  the  largest 
colony  on  the  continent,  and  was  required  to  defend 
dangerous  frontier,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  perpe- 
tual incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians;  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  honorably  on  all  occasions,  and  received 
the  public  thanks  of  his  government,  and  the  unanimous 
applause  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  good  conduct:  when 
these  circumstances  are  brought  to  mind,  the  conviction 
cannot  be  resisted,  that  an  account  of  such  a train  of  oc- 
currences, written  by  his  own  hand,  while  these  were 
taking  place,  must  have  much  in  it  w orthy  to  be  treasur- 
ed up  among  the  permanent  records  of  the  country,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations. 
Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  w as  the  theatre  in 
which  he  gained  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  carried 
him  successfully  through  the  great  revolutoinary  contest. 
In  conducting  these  early  campaingns,  he  rested  mainly 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  was  driven  by  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  inclination,  to  familiarize  himself,  not 
more  with  the  tactics  and  skill  of  military  science,  than 
with  the  intricate  and  embarassing  duties  of  providing 
supplies  for  an  army.  Hence  it  was,  that,  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  when  he  took  command  of  the  continental 
forcesr  at  Cambridge,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  charge  of  a station  beset  with  difficulties  which, 
it  is  probable,  no  other  man  in  the  country  had  experience 
to  surmount,  however  well  armed  he  might  have  been 
with  prudence  and  fortitude.  Regarded  in  this  light,  &s 
affording  the  best  history  of  the  events  to  which  they  re- 
fer, and  of  the  formation  of  Washington’s  military  char- 
acter, these  papers  come  to  us  with  high  claims.  But' 
they  have  other  qualities  in  their  own  merits,  not  less  to 
be  esteemed;  tthey  are  written  in  a plain,  but  perspicu- 
ous and  energetic  style,  replete  with  sound  observations 
and  every  where  showing  the  same  elevation  of  mind, 
the  same  insight  into  human  nature,  the  same  un deviat- 
ing sense  of  justice,  and  stern  regard  for  moral  principle, 
the  same  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  which 
marked  his  future  years.  Some  ot  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  he  corresponded  at  this  period, 
wlsre  mentioned  in  my  former  letter. 

In  making  the  selection  for  this  part,  regard  will  be 
had  to  the  substance  and  historical  character  of  the  pam- 
pers, so  as  to  exhibit  the  intellectual  habits,  moral  feel- 
ings, and  special  views  of  the  writer,  together  with  as 
regular  a narrative  of  occurrences,  as  can  be  attained  by 
such  a method.  The  notes  will  be  designed  chiefly  to 
explain  allusions' in  the  text  to  particulars  necessarily  omit- 
ted, to  fill  out  breaks  in  the  narrative,  and  occasionally 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  on  the 
Virginia  frontier,  and  operations  in  other  colonies,  with 
remarks  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment then  prevailing. 

1>ART  II. 

Letters  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  American  re tV 
hit  ion. 

Here  is  opened  a wide  field,  but  the  papers  arc  so  ad- 
mirably classified,  according  to  Washington’s  directions:, 
that  little  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  exploring  it.  All  the 
letters,  whether  private  or  public,  the  orders,  instruc- 
tions, addresses,  and  other  documents,  which  may  find 
a place  under  this  division,  will  be  printed  in  strict  chro- 
nological order.  In  some  respects  a classification  by  sub- 
jects and  campaigns,  would  be  preferable,  but  taking 
the  whole  together,  this  would  create  a confusion  and 
transposition  of  dates,  that  would  overbalance  any  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement. 
Bv  keeping  in  the  order  of  time,  the  thread  of  history 
will  be  preserved  entire,  although  sometimes  obscured 
by  extraneous  matter.  Letters  to  the  president,  mem- 
bers, and  committees  of  congress,  to  the  governors  ot 
states,  officers  of  the  army,  and  private  individuals,  will 
he  inserted  collectively  in  the  exact  order  of  their  dates. 
Subjects,  particular  trauis  of  events,  distinct  military  ope- 
rations, the  doings  of  the  States,  in  relation  to  the  urmy 
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proceedings  of  committees  of  congress,  while  visiting 
the  army,  defence  ot  fortifications  and  military  posts, 
correspondence  of  the  commander  in  chief  with  the 
French  officers,  accounts  of  detachments  and  of  the  se- 
parate lines  of  the  army;  all  these  and  similar  subjects, 
which  extend  through  a considerable  space  of  time,  may 
be  easily  examined  by  the  aid  of.  an  index,  which  will  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

To  make  a choice  of  the  best  materials,  from  so  vo- 
luminous a mass  as  forty  four  volumes  of  manuscripts,  is 
the  main  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  preparing  this 
part.  The  two  volumes  of  Washington’s  official  letters, 
which  have  been  printed,  embrace  those  only  to  the 
President  of  congress,  for  about  three  years  and  a half 
of  the  war.  Some  of  the  others  to  the  same  officer 
were  also  printed  in  the  newspapers.  Yet  all  these  to- 
gether, constitute  a very  small  part  of  the  revolutionary 
letters,  and  hardly  any  of  the  remainder  w ere  ever  made 
jpublic.  In  selecting  papers  under  this  large  division,  I 
shall  be  guided  by  one  rule  only,  that  of  choosing  such 
as  shall  seem  most  worthy  of  lasting  preservation  in  the 
shape  of  historical  annals.  These  wall  not  always  be  the 
letters  to  persons  highest  in  office;  on  the  contrary,  ma- 
ny of  the  private  letters  are  more  valuable  than  the  pub- 
lic ones,  because  the  writer  utters  his  thoughts  more  fully 
and  with  less  reserve.  There  is,  for  instance,  a letter 
from  Washington  to  his  brother,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
-Germantown,  which  gives  a more  satisfactory  account 
of  that  affair,  for  a reader  of  the  present  day,  than  his 
public  communication  to  congress.  The  same  may  he 
' said  of  a similar  letter  concerning  the  capture  of  fort 
Washington.  His  private  letters  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  particularly  to  Greene  and  Lay  layette,  and  indeed 
to  most  of  the  major  generals,  often  throw' light  upon  his 
official  despatches,  by  expressing  his  opinions  and  pur- 
poses with  more  freedom  and  confidence.  Ao  distinc- 
tion will  be  made,  therefore,  between  official  and  pri- 
vate letters  during  the  revolution,  but  whatever  is  most 
pertinent  will  claim  the  preference. 

The  notes  to  this  division  will  be  frequent,  growing 
out  of  a fruitful  stock  of  materials.  Four  abundant 
sources  of  these  exist  among  Washington’s  papers;  first, 
the  books  of  orders,  in  which  the  daily  proceedings  of 
the  army  through,  the  whole  war  are  entered;  secondly, 
the  results  of  council's  of  war,  and  the  opinions  ot  the 
general  officers  in  writing,  on  important  topics  submitted 
to  them  by  the  commander  in  chief;  thirdly,  the  letters 
received  by  the  commander  in  chief  from  the  officers  of 
the  army,  which  are  all  preserved;  fourthly,  returns  of 
the  army  weekly  and  monthly,  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
the  quarter  masters,  and  other  officers  for  superintend- 
ing the  various  departments  of  the  army,  and  minutes 
respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  different  lines.  Lse 
will  also  be  made  of  a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
materials,  w hich  I have  obtained  by  a personal  inspection 
of  the  revolutionary'  papers  in  the  public  offices  of  all  the 
old  states.  As  these  are  manuscripts,  and  have  never 
been  printed,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  they  will  not  be 
consulted  without  profit.  The  private  papers  of  several 
of  the  major  generals  of  the  army,  and  members  of  the 
old  congress,  have  likewise  been  examined,  and  the  re- 
sults w ill  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  papers  of  the  old  congress  itself  have  nil  been  kept, 
and  are  now  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  State.  They 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  carefully  consulted.  To  guard  against 
the  danger  of  redundance,  w here  the  theme  is  so  fertile 
and  mutter  so  full,  I shall  endeavor  to  confine  the  notes 
strictly  to  facts  and  plain  deductions,  illustrative  ol  the 
text  keeping  clear  of  conjectures,  speculations,  and 
theories,  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  A few  incidents,  which  produced  considera- 
ble excitempnt  when  they  took  place,  ami  in  which  the 
character  of  Washington  was  concerned,  will  perhaps  be 
examined  anew  , such  as  the  cases  of  Andre  and  of  Asgill, 
the  affair  ot  Conway  and  Gates,  and  that  of  general 
Charles  Lee.  The  original  papers,  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects, some  si  which  were  never  published  are  on  file. — 
The  policy  of  Washington,  in  a few  of  his  military  move- 
ments, may  also  receive  further  investigation.  But 
these  are  only  hints,  and  to  what  extent  they  will  be 
verified,  it  may  not  be  wise  now  to  predict. 


PART  III. 

Private  correspondence  on  public  affairs. 

You  are  already  informed,  that,  after  the  revolution* 
Washington  took  a deep  interest  in  public  concerns,  al- 
though living  and  acting  in  retirement.  His  letters  be- 
tray the  secret  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  painful 
emotions  with  which  he  contemplated  the  prospects  of 
the  country  under  the  old  confederation.  To  his  friends 
in  Europe  and  America,  he  wrote  much  and  feelingly  oft 
this  subject.  His  letters  upon  the  internal  navigation  of 
the  states  may  likewise  be  considered  of  a public  nature; 
and  pai-ticularly  his  correspondence  with  several  persons 
on  the  convention  for  forming  the  new'  constitution,  and 
the  progress  of  the  state  conventions  for  adopting  the 
same.  To  the  letters  of  this  description,  which  will, 
come  under  this  third  division,  may  be  added,  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  our  ministers  in  foreign  countries,  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  several  of  his  other  inti- 
mate friends,  w hile  he  was  president.  If  there  were 
any  such  thing  as  a secret . history  of  Washington’s  ad- 
ministration, it  might  he  expected  to  be  developed  in 
this  correspondence — but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  contents  of  these  letters,  it  is  true,  have 
not  been  made  known,  and  this  is  the  whole  amount  of 
their  secrey ; when  taken  into  connexion  with  one  another** 
no  eaution  is  required,  in  submitting  them  to.  the  public 
eye;  and  to  withhold  them,  would  be  to  keep,  out  of  sight 
some  of  the  strongest  testimonies  of  his  singular -virtue 
and  patriotism.  Another  class  of  letters,  which  may  be 
ranked  under  this  head,  are  those  written  to  president 
Adams,  col.  Pickering*  and  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments; and  also,  to  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  during  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life. . -• 

Parts  of  this  division  wull  require  a good  many  notes, 
especially  the  letters  to  ministers  abroad  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  These  involve  topics,  that  will  need 
some  further  explanation  than  is  contained  in  the  letters 
themselves,  but  w hich  may  often  be  derived  from  the  an- 
swers, and  other  documents.  The  records  of  intercourse, 
between  the  presidents  and  the  departments,  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter,  will  be  consulted  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  the  official  correspondence  during  Washington’s 
presidency,  on  file  ih  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 

PART  IT. 

hfi'Iessages  and  speeches. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  new  government,  the  presi- 
dent’s communications  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
congress  wrere  called  speeches,  and  those  transmitted  af- 
terw  ards,  till  the  end  of  the  session,  were  denominated 
messages.  All  these  will  come  into  tills  fourth  part,  to- 
gether with  proclamations,  and  a selection  of  some  of  the 
best  addresses,  or  rather  replies  to  addresses,  that  were 
made  to  W ashington  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

To  this  part  free  additions  will  be  contributed  by  way 
of  note.s.  In  the  character  of  Washington  there  was  not 
a more  predominant  practical  trait,  than  his  extreme  care 
to  possess  himself  of  the  views  of  persons  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  respecting  any  public  measure,  before  he 
proceeded  to  act.  This  was  his  uniform  practice  in  the 
army  and  one  to  which  he  adhered  more  rigidly,  if  possi- 
ble, after  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
A speech,  or  message,  was  rarely  composed  before  he 
had  consulted  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  solicited 
their  opinions  separately  in  w riting,  both  as  to  the  points 
suitable  to  be  introduced,  and  the  manner  of  introducing 
them.  When  these  opinions  had  been  compared,  delibe- 
rately examined,  ana  weighed,  he  would  construct  his 
message  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment,  thus 
enlightened,  sometimes  making  free  use  of  what  had  been 
furnished,  at  others  choosing  in  preference  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  It  was  a rule  with  him,  however, 
to  adopt  w hat  he  deemed  the  best  thoughts,  words,  and 
expressions,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come. 
Several  of  these  elements  of  messages  arc  preserved,  and 
are  curious  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a mind  like 
Washington’s  was  gradually  led  to  results  on  subjects  of 
delicacy  and  magnitude,  and  the  invariable  caution  with 
which  he  submitted  Ills  views  to  the  public.  Among  the 
persons,  whom  he  appeal’s  to  have  consulted  with  special 
confidence,  were  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  and 
Pickering  of  the  cabinet,  and  also  Jay  and  Madison.  Even 
after  Hamilton  retired  from  the  cabinet,  he  was  applied 
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to  with  scarcely  less  freedom  and  frequency,  than  while 
in  a public  station. 

The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  common- 
ly written  out  with  care  and  labor,  on  various  important 
subjects  brought  up  from  time  to  time  for  discussion, 
possess  much  value  as  connected  with  the  history  ol  the 
events  of  that  day.  It  was  a period  when  some  oi  the 
most  interesting  points  relating  to  the  intercourse  betw  een 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  had  not  been  set- 
tled, and  when  our  infant  republic  was  not  of  an  age  to 
have  gained  wisdom  and  character  by  experience.  On 
the  question  whether  a minister  from  France,  during  the 
distracted  state  of  that  country,  should  be  received  with- 
out qualification,  it  is  well  known  the  cabinet  were  divid- 
ed: Hamilton  and  Knox  being  on  one  side,  and  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  on  the  other.  This  involved  another  ques- 
tion, whether  the  treaty  with  France  was  binding  on  the 
United  States,  or  whether  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
French  government  had  made  it  null.  J his  question  was 
argued  with  great  ability  by  Hamilton  and  Jeflerson,  oh 
opposite  sides.  Other  important  opinions  of  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  cabinet,  were  those  relative  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  also,  respect- 
ing the  recall  of  the  American  minister  fr©m  France;  and 
a series  of  opinions  on  the  x’esolution  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives requesting  papers  from  the  president,  which 
he  refused  to  grant  In  these  subjects,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  public  took  a deep  concern,  and  the  pa- 
pers in  question  afford  the  fullest  testimony,  that  they 
were  not  acted  upon  by  the  president  without  earnest  in- 
quiry and  deliberation,  and  the  use  ot  all  the  means  that 
eould  be  obtained  for  forming  and  guiding  his  judgment. 
These  papers  will  be  freely  consulted  as  occasion  may 
require. 

part  v. 

Miscellaneous  private  letters. 

Compared  with  the  other  materials,  the  number  of  let- 
ters strictly  private,  and  suited  for  publication,  is  not 
large.  It  ’is  presumed  that  letters  of  this  sort,  being 
deemed  less  important,  were  not  copied  with  so  much 
scrupulous  care  as  others.  Taking  in  the  whole  series, 
however,  there  w ill  be  found  not  a few  which  are,  in  all 
respects,  worthy  of  the  writer,  and  will  add  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  work.  The  benevolence  and  kind-  , 
ness  of  his  nature,  which  could  hardly  be  manifested  in 
the  correspondence  of  a public  man,  sent  out  from  a camp 
or  highest  office  of  state,  will  here  he  disclosed.  His 
remarks  on  human  life  in  its  connexions  with  retirement 
and  the  social  principle,  his  interchange  of  feelings  and 
sentiments  with  relations,  friends,  and  neighbors,  his  ad- 
vice to  the  young,  counsels  to  the  imprudent,  consolation 
to  the  afflicted,  his  reflections  and  practical  hints  on  the 
proper  economy  of  time  and  means — all  these  have  at- 
tractions which  will  make  his  private  letters  highly  valu- 
ed. They  present  his  character  as  a private  man  in  an 
engaging  light,  and  one  which  will  not  he  eclipsed  by  his 
public  virtues. 

PART  VI. 

Agricultural  papers. 

There  was  no  station  in  which  Washington  took  more 
delight,  or  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  more 
zeal  and  activity,  than  that  of  a practical  farmer.  His 
achievements  In  this  walk  were  prodigious.  It  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  whether  any  other  individual  in  the 
country,  not  excepting  the  most  industrious  and  enter- 
prising, who  has  been  devoted  to  this  pursuit  alone,  has 
ever  accomplished  so  much.  He  was  commander  of  an 
army,  and  at  the  head  of  a nation,  for  a few  years  only  at 
a time,  but  a day  never  passed  in  which  his  farm  was  out 
of  his  mind.  During  the  whole  war  he  was  planning  im- 
provements, directing  them,  and  often  writing  letters  of 
minute  instructions  to  his  manager.  While  president  of 
the  United  States  it  was  his  standing  custom  to  write 
weekly,  and  to  receive  weekly  returns,  in  which  he  re- 
quired great  particularity  and  exactness  in  specifying  oc- 
currences, and  the  employment  and  progress  of  the  la- 
borers. I have  before  me  a volume  of  press  copies  of 
letters,  written  in  one  year,  during  the  presidency,  to  his 
managers  and  overseers.  Some  of  them  extend  to  seve- 
ral pages,  aud  they  average  more  than  one  a week.  They 
are  written  in  his  own  hand,  with  its  usually  fair  and  re- 
gular character,  and  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  as 
much  studied  iu  expression  and  style  as  any  of  his  compo- 


sitions. In  some  cases,  and  probably  in  most,  they  were 
written  and  copied  out  by  himself  before  the  press  impres- 
sions were  taken.  Such  was  his  habit  for  years  amidst  the 
burden  of  his  public  cares.  There  is  also  before  me  a cu- 
rious agricultural  document,  dated  four  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  a manuscript  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  folio  pa- 
ges, written  in  a close  hand,  containing  instructions  to  his 
manager  for  the  cultivation  of  three  farms,  on  the  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  the  fbllowing  year.  Each  farm  was  di- 
vided into  lots,  which  were  numbered.  In  the  phamhlet 
very  full  instructions  are  given  how  to  cultivate  every  lot 
in  the  three  farms  during  the  next  year,  stating  the  crops, 
with  remarks  on  the  soil,  the  products  of  former  years, 
and  the  results  of  former  experiment.  Washington  di- 
ed, you  will  reeollect,  in  the  middle  of  December,  and 
this  pamphlet,  drawn  up  evidently  with  much  labor  and 
reflection,  was  already  prepared  to  be  handed  to  the  ma- 
nager at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  prefaced  by  a letter  of 
general  directions  on  the  importance  of  method  and 
forethought  in  farming  operations,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  himself  to  be  on  the  plantation,  and  exercise  a 
daily  supervision. 

These  instances  are  mentioned  only  as  examples;  they 
indicate  the  habit,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more. 
For  a time  he  kept  an  agricultural  journal,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  experiments  on  a rotation  of  crops,  noting  down 
for  a series  of  years  the  crops  of  each  lot,  with  remains 
on  the  comparative  success  of  different  rotations.  He 
was  at  much  pains  to  stock  his  forms  w'iththe  best  breeds 
of  animals,  and  his  ground  were  adorned  writh  rare  and  cu- 
rious trees,  and  shrubs,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  foreign  countries.  His  corres- 
pondence w ith  sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Ar- 
thur Young,  on  agriculture,  has  been  printed.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  select  much  for  publication  under  this 
head,  but  such  papers  will  be  included,  and  such  illustra- 
tions appended,  as  will  exhibit  in  their  due  proportion 
the  character  of  Washington  on  his  form,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  humbler  concerns  of  life. 

Here  I bring  to  a close  whatl  proposed  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  your  inquiries,  and  if  your  patience  has  carried  you 
along  with  me  thus  far,  you  will  possess  as  full  and  accu- 
rate an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  papers  of 
general  Washington,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  prepared  for  publication,  as  I have  been  enabled,.to 
embrace  within  the  limits  which  I prescribed  to  myself. 
You  will  observe  that  the  great  object  is  to  publish  such  a 
collection  of  Washington’s  writings,  as  will  hold  a per- 
manent place  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  country, 
and  transmit  to  posterity,  in  one  body,  the  best  memorials 
of  his  character  and  action,  and  the  best  fruits  of  his 
mind,  that  were  recorded  by  himself.  I will  add,  that 
the  letters  received  by  him  constitute  a mass  of  materials 
more  extensive  and  important  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  casual  manner  in  which  I have  alluded  to  them, 
and  that  they  will  afford  me  very  essential  aids  through- 
I out  the  work.  They  amount  in  number -to  more  than 
tiventy  thousajid , and  the  literary  merits  of  a portion  of 
them  are  of  a much  higher  order  than  is  common  in  let- 
ters of  the  same  promiscuous  character;  comparatively 
few  persons  wrote  to  Washington  on  trifling  subjects,  and 
few  without  more  than  ordinary  care  in  regard  to  ideas 
and  style  At  no  distant  day  it  is  presumed  a selection 
from  these  letters  will  be  published.  Each  volume  of 
the  work  in  contemplation  will  probably  have  an  appen- 
dix, in  which  extracts  from  them  will  occasionally  be  in- 
serted,. I hardly  need  repeat  to  you  what  you  know  al- 
ready, that  chief  justice  Marshall  most  oordially  approves 
my  undertaking,  and  will  favor  me  with  such  assistance 
by  his  counsel  and  otherwise,  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
tiie  papers  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to  render. 

If  you  ask  me  how  large  the  work  will  be,  when  finish- 
ed on  the  above  plan,  1 cannot  reply  with  certainty  to 
your  question.  I may  venture  to  predict,  however,  that 
it  will  not  be  less  than  eight  volumes,  nor  more  than 
twelve;  and  these  bounds  have  suggested  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  heretofore  stated,  that  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  print  so  much  as  to  encroach  on  a 
proper  economy  of  purse  and  time  in  the  reader,  nor  so 
little  as  to  leave  materials  of  substantial  value  behind. 
If  you  ask  again,  when  the  publication  will  be  closed,  I 
am  equally  at  a loss  for  a definite  answer.  I have  nearly 
completed  a general  assortment  of  the  papers,  and  pre- 
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pared  them  for  a removal  to  Boston,  where  1 shall  apply 
myself  to  the  task  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking;  and  my  other  pursuits  will  admit. 

As  the  work  is  of  a kind  to  have  an  equal  interest  with 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and,  every  person  so  disposed  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a copy  with  facility  from 
the  hands  of  agents  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Within  a few  weeks  a prospectus  will  be  issued  and  put 
in  circulation.  It  is  intended  that  the  style  of  printing 
shall  be  handsome,  and  worthy  of  the  subject,  but  not  so 
expensive  as  to  impose  an  unreasonable  tax  on  the  pur- 
chasers. The  volumes  will  be  published  one,  two,  or 
three  at  a time,  and  at  such  periods  as  circumstances  may 
render  convenient. 

A work  thus  comprising  the  best  of  Washington’s  writ- 
ings, faithfully  prepared  in  its  literary  execution,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  form  and  manner  here  described,  will  have 
claims,  it  is  hoped,  to  general  approbation,  and  to  a li- 
beral patronage  from  the  A merican  public.  I am,  sir,  &e. 

^ARED  SPARKS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Stop-y. 

ITEMS. 

A great  map  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  nearly  rea- 
dy for  publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature. 

The  ferment  among  the  people  of  Canada  is  apparently 
on  the  increase.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  resolved  to 
resist  the  “naturalization bill.” 

The  Patterson  (N;  J.)  Intelligencer  states  that  a man 
aged  104  years  lately  came  to  that  place  from  New  York, 
on  foot,  a distance  of  16  miles,  to  obtain  employment. 
He  is  a native  of  Scotland. 

The  town  of  Barrington  (N.  H.)  assessed  no  town  tax 
Jast  year;  and  as  there  was  qo  state  tax  levied,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  were  free  from  taxation  altogether. — 
The  only  public  expense  was  one  pauper,  supported  at 
thirty-three  cents  per  week! 

Dishonesty  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  among  the  nota- 
ries of  Paris,  (who  also  act  as  conveyancers  and  consign- 
ers of  money  during  the  arrangement  of  affairs  that  pass 
through  their  hands),  that  one  of  them  having,  on  a re- 
cent occasion,  gone  off  with  £3,006,  tha  body  were  so 
shocked,  that  they  immediately  made  up  the  sum  to  the 
party  injured. 

The  Union  line  steam  boats  and  stages,  via  New  London, 
takes  passengers  from  New  York  to  Boston,  a distance  of 
about  250  miles,  for  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents! 

The  passage  of  the  Havre  packet  ship  Henry  IV,  late- 
ly arrived  at  New  York,  is  perhaps  without  a parallel. 
Merchants  of  New  York  have  received  by  her,  goods 
which  were  ordered  but  fifty  three  days  previous! 

The  following  fact,  stated  in  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Advertiser  shows  the  facility  with  which  trade  is  new  car- 
ried on  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  A shipment  was 
made  from  the  port  of  New  York,  via  New  Orleans  by 
the  ship  Illinois,  which  reached  8t.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
was  landed  there  in  twenty  nine  days  and  a half  from  the 
time  it  was  taken  from  the  wharf  here.  The  whole  dis- 
tance these  goods  were  forwarded,  within  this  time,  is 
©bout  3,300  miles;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  delayed  at 
least  one  or  two  days  at  New  Orleans  in  transferring  them 
from  the  ship  to  a steam  boat. 

The  personal  property  of  the  late  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
is  valued  at  £400,000.  He  lists  left  immense  landed  es- 
tates. The  earl  was  a catholic. 

A post-master  in  England  lias  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years  transportation,  for  altering  the  postage  of  a letter 
from  2s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d.  This  is  a heavy  punishment,  but 
it  will  have  a salutary  effect. 

Mr.  Pitkin’s  civil  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  press,  and  almost  ready  for  publication. 
It  is  in  two  vols.  and  beginning  with  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  continues  to  1797,  the  close  of  Washington'’ s 
presidency.  Mr.  Pitkin  is  a gentleman  of  great  learn- 
ing and  industry’,  and  eminent  as  a politician.  The  work 
is  expected  to  be  very  valuable. 

According  to  a statement  in  the  New  York  Times,  it 
.appears  that. ic  the  test  congress,  consisting  of  216  mem- 


bers there  were  eighty-seven  bachelors  and  eighty-four 
widowers,  making  a majority  of  the  whole.  In  the  se- 
nate the  majority  is  more  fearful,  no  less  than  two  thirds 
of  the  48  members  being  widowers  or  bachelors.  In 
the  house  of  representatives  there  -were  187  lawyers , 29 
physicians , 4 clergymen,  28  farmers,  and  but  5 mer-> 
chants. 

There  are  now  living  in  Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
three  men,  aged  74,  72,  and  70  years,  two  of  them  sol- 
diers of  the  rei’crlution,  who  are  now,  and  for  six  months 
in  every  year,  employed  in  the  fishing  business;  all  sailing  . 
in  the  same  boat,  which  is  22  years  old. 

The  New  York  papers!  state  that  the  Erie  canal  is  now 
navigable  the  whole  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

A gentleman  from  Rochester  states  that  he  passed,  as 
was  estimated,  about  five  hundred  boats  on  their  way  to 
Albany,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country.  These 
boats  carry  40  tons,  or  about  200  barrels  each. 

Died , on  the  I8thult.  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  major  John 
D.  Antignac,  aged  79 — a gallant  officer  in  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  was  in  service  during  the  whole  period  of  it, 
and  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  armies  at  Saratoga 
and  Yorktown. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  new  novel,  the  Prairie , has  been  pub- 
lished. At  the  date  of  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
author,  he  was  still  in  Paris  attending  to  the  publication  of 
that  work,  of  which  five  additions  were  in  the  press,  one 
in  England,  two  in  Paris,  in  French  and  English;  one  in 
Berlin,  and  one  in  this  country’;  all  of  them  were  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously'. 

The  new  state  prison  of  New  York,  now  erecting  at 
Sing  Sing,  will  contain,  when  completed,  eight  hundred' 
separate  cells. 

The  city  of  Troy’,  in  New  York,  affords  another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  astonishing  effects  produced  by 
the  system  of  internal  improvements  and  establishment 
of  manufactures  in  our  country.  Troyr  was  incorporated 
as  a town  in  1801,  and  as  a city  in  1816.  The  present 
population  is  10,000 ! Two  hundred  buildings  were  last 
year  erected,  including  a jail,  and  this  year  it  is  expect- 
ed 300  will  be  erected,  together  with  three  new  meeting 
houses  and  a court  house.  The  manufacture  of  flour, 
stone-ware,  looking  glasses,  bricks,  nails,  paper  and 
clotff  of  various  kinds,  is  extensively  canned  on  at  this 
place.  Nine  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
at  Troy’  the  last  season. 

The  stage  agent  at  that  place  has  furnished  the  editors 
of  the  Centiflel  with  a list  of  the  stages  that  arrive  at, 
and  depart  from,  that  city,  daily,  from  which  it  appears" 
that  the  whole  number  of  regular  arrivals  qnd  departures 
during  a week,  was  598. 

British  army.  In  the  year  1822,  the  total  number  of 
officers  in  the  British  army  was  13,721;  in  1826  it  was 
13,839.  This  is  about  .double  the  number  of  the  whaler 
troops  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  last  y’ear  there  had  been  admitted  412^ 
officers  without  purchase,  and  783  by  purchase. 

The  law.  Nine  of  the  17  slaves,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  their  master,  Mr.  John  Hamlin,  of  Lunenburgh 
county,  Virginia,  were  tried,  convicted  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  hung  on  the  27th  ult.  Two  of  this  number 
were  recommended  to  executive  mercy  on  account  of 
their  youth.  The  principal  witness  was  a man  who  borfc 
a part  in  the  horrid  transaction,  but  who,  it  seems,  was  in- 
duced to  assist  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of  the  others. 
The  nine  slaves  ordered  for  execution  were  appraised  to- 
3,300  dollars,  and  will  be  paid  for  by  the  commonwealth- 

Charleston,  April  13.  John  Dawe,  mate  of  the  brig  Ju- 
niata, of  Wilmington,  (N.  C. ) was  yesterday  put  upon  his 
trial,  in  the  federal  district  court,  charged  with  having 
murdered  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  second  mate  of  that  vessel, 
on  her  voyage  from  Kingston,  (Jamaica),  to  this  port,  in 
the  month  of  January  last.  The  jury  brought  in  a ver- 
dict of  nianslaughtei ’,  and  the  prisoner  was  immediately 
discharged,  there  being  no  law  in  the  United  States,  as  we 
understand,  for  the  punishment  of  this  offence. 
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iCPWe  shall  next  week  publish  a large  edition  of  our 
essav  “on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,”  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  already  received,  and  lor  the 
supply  of  such  others  as  may  be  speedily  forwarded; 
and  the  tvpe  shall  be  kept  in  readiness  to  furnish  them 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  actual  cost  of  the  pamphlets 
will  be  from  150  to  200  cents  per  hundred  copies,  and  at 
this  rate  they  may  he  obtained  in  (quantities  as  called  lor. 

Almost  every  day  brings  us  some  new  edition  of  this 
essay.  We  believe  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
copies  of  it  have  passed,  or  are  about  to  pass  through 
the  press,  of  most  states  in  the  union.  We  are,  indeed, 
grateful  for  this  high  compliment— as  unexpected  as  it  is 
valuable;  and  will  endeavor  to  deserve  it  by  new  euorts 
t.o  develope  the  true  interests  of  our  country,  and  spread 
the  facts  which  bear  upon  its  prosperity  before  our  lellow 
citizens— with  a sincere  desire  to  say  nothing  unjust  or 
untrue,  and  perfect  willingness  to  acknowledge  erroi 
when  it  shall  appear  to  exist. 

ICpThe  address  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has 
a leading  part  in  the  contents  of  the  present  sheet;  and 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the 
farmers  of  that  state,  and  all  others;  and,  generally,  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  labors  with  his 
own  hands,  or  is  engaged  in  any  auxiliary  and  useful, 
or  co-operating  employment,  for  the  creation  of  value 
or  the  rightful  application  ot  it,  to  promote  wfiat  is  so 
hideous  in  our  newly-fangled  politics  and  freshly-made 
notions  about  “state  rights”— “the  general  welfare.”  ; 


Picture  making.  We  saw  a great  print  the  other 
day,  of  London  manufacture,  (hut  hardly  intended  for 
exportation  to  this  country,  as  so  many  British  things  are 
made-up®  representing  the  glorious  victory  of  his  majes- 
ty’s frigamEndymion,  capt.  Hope,  of  50  guns,  and  340 
men,  over  thqjpnited  States  frigate  President,  captain 
Decatur,  qf  sixty-six  guns  and  497  men,  &c.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  President  was  captured  by  a squa- 
dron— that  the  Endymion,  to  use  the  strong  language  of 
Decatur,  “was ..thrown  out  of  the  combat,”  and  that  his 
ship  was  not  ®rrendered  until  two  frigates  came  up,  and 
were  within  musket  shot,  and  a razee  and  a brig,  in  ad- 
dition, within  gun  shot. 

The  Endymion  was  beaten,  and  would  just  as  surely 
have  been  the  prize  of  Decatur  as  had  been  the  Macedo- 
nian, but  for  the  interposition  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron — • 
and  the  feqreerof  that  vessel  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Pre- 
sident. So  it  was  written  by  com.  Decatur,  and  we  be- 
lieve it , though  we  have  an  “Englishman’s  word”  to  the 
contrary!  Seethe  official  letters,  vol.  VIII.  pages  8 and 
44.  Decatur  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  commander 
of  the  squadron , on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Majestic,  not 
to  capt.  Hope,  of  the  Endymion;  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  fire  of 
the  frigate  Pomone.  When  the  President’s  colors  were 
struck,  the  Endymion  was  far  out  of  cannon-shot,  “out 
of  the  combat,”  and  did  not  join  the  squadron,  being  so 
mauled,  until  three  hours  after  the  surrender — and  yet 
Decatur  avoided  battle  with  her  all  that  he  could,  that  he 
might  escape  from  the  overwhelming  force  in  pursuit  of 
! him! 


iC'p’A  very  able  writer,  over  the  signature  of  “an 
American  citizen,”  is  publishing  a series  of  essays  in  the 
“Boston  Patriot/  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  his- let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gallatin,  concerning  the  British  Colonial  trade. 
As  tliis  subject  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  some 
cf  the  people,  reiving  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  others,  wehave 
a strong  desire  to  give  place  to  these  essays.  They 
maintain  the  old  American  ground,  and  shew  that  the 
“ri°ht honorable”  gentleman  is  exceedingly  mistajcen.  in 
some  of  the  facts  he  lias  advanced.  We  claim  reciprocity, 
and  the  people  will  have  it.  We  claim  now  what  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  secretary  of  state,  during  the  ad  minis- 
tration  of  Washington,  claimed,  and  the  time  lias  gone 
by  w’hen  any  power  may  regulate  our  trade,  without 
meeting  wdtli  a corresponding  regulation  on  our  part. 

j=»A  very  considerable  sensation  having  been  pro- 
duced by  certain  discussions  and  expositions  ot  tacts,  re- 
lative to  the  execution  of  six  militia  men  and  the  punish- 
ment and  degradation  of  many  others,  in  pursuance  of 
sentences  of  a court  martial,  held  at  Mobile,  on  the  otn 
Dec.  1814,  by  order  of  gen.  Jackson,  widen  proceedings 
were  approved  on  the  22d  Jan.  181o— -\v  e inseitthe  of- 
ficial account  of  the  doings  of  the  court,  and  shall  next 
week  present  the  vindicatory  statement  made  by  the 
“Jackson  corresponding  ©omm.ttee”  of  Nashville,  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  off  rescuing  “the  character  of  An- 
drew Jackson  from  the  imputations  which  ignorance  and 
political  prejudice,”  as  say  the  committee,  “have  com- 
bined to  fix  upon  it;”  and  add  thereto,  hereafter,  such 
other  facts  or  statements  as  shall  be  thought  calculated 
to  give  a full  and  fair  history  of  the  transaction,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  just  now,  as  we  believe  for  the  yirst- 
time.nbont  to  he  ascertained  and  published.  For  ourselves, 
conversant  as  we  may  be  supposed  in  public  transactions, 
because  of  cur  having  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  examina- 
tion and  record  ot  them,  there  is  much  new  matter  in 
what  we  have  seen — things  that  we  never  before  fully 
understood.  Wb  intend  not,  however,  to  take  any  part  in 
the  expositions,  pro  or  con , except  to -present  acknow- 
ledged or  apparent  facts  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
Vol.  XXXI l ^ToTo- 


Bricks.  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  L.  Berry,  brick- 
makers  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  offer  for  sale  fire  bricks, 
manufactured  by  them  of  a quality  equal  to  the  celebrated 
Stourbridge,  at  half  the  price  of  the  latter.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  customary  to  import  from  England  the  brick 
used  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  and  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute, with  a view  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  brick 
makers  to  the,  subject,  offered  a’  premium  for  the  best 
manufactured  in  the  city,  which  was  awarded  at  the  an- 
nual exhibition  to  the  above  named  gentlemen;  a testimo- 
ny highly  honorable  to  them,  and  well  merited  by  their 
efforts  to  deserve  it,  and  we  give  them  our  best  wishes  that 
their  endeavors  to  free  us  from  a dependence  on  foreign- 
ers may  lie  crowned  with  abundant  success,  seeing  that 
others  will  not  receive  the  products  of  our  soil,  even  in  re- 
turn for  their  clay. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Messrs.  Berry,  is  accom- 
panied by  certificates  from  some  of  the  most  respectable 
manufacturers  in  Baltimore,  who  state  that,  after  a fair 
and  impartial  trial,  they  have  been  found  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  English. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  feel  it  an  act  of  justice,  to 
state  that  Mr.  Bake  well  lias  invented  a method  of  burn- 
ing bricks  which  has  met  the  approbation  of  many  pe  rsons 
engaged  in  the  business;  and  a most  worthy  gentleman, 
George  Warner,  esq.  who  has  had  the  experience  of  forty 
years,  states  that  in  the  use  of  kilns  of  Mr.  B’s  con- 
struction, managed  by  persons  tolerably  well  skilled  in  the 
art  of  burning  bricks,  there  will  be  a saving  ot  time,  fuel, 
and  labor.  He  is  also'  oil  the  opinion  that  the  burning  of 
bricks  iri  Mr.  Bake  well’s  kilns  can  be  more  certainly,  and 
easily  conducted  in  windy  weather,  than  in  kilns,  of  the 
common,  or  old  construction;  as  it  appears  the  heat,  or 
fire,  is  entirely  within  the  control  and  management  of  the 
burner,  which  is  not  the  case  on  the  old  plan. 

Lowell  manufactures.  The  Lowell  Journal  informs 
us,  that  the  Merrimack  company  makes  eleven  thousand 
yards  of  cloth  daily , most  of  which  is  printed  for  cali- 
coes — that  the  Hamilton  company  daily  makes  two  thou- 
sand yards  of  twilled  goods;  and  that  a woollen  factory 
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established  at  the  same  place,  makes  daily  five  hundred 
yards  of  sattinet  and  cassimere.  The  business  in  wool,  is 
small  compared  with  that  in  cotton. 

Vert  interesting.  If  the  following  statement,  co- 
pied from  the  New  York  National  Advodcde,  be  entirely 
correct,  (and  we  know  of  no  reason'  why  m:  should 
doubt  it,  except  the  frequent  failures  of  othejjmachines 
contrived  to  produce  the  desired  result),  the  effect  will 
have  a powerful  operation  on  the  farmer&oi  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  western  states,  the  cotUfh  planters  of  the 
southern,  and  the  cotton  manufacturer's  in  all  the  states; 
for  it  will  powerfully  increase  the  consumption  of  flax, 
and  diminish  that  of  cott-on;  but  extend  our  manufacturing 
business  generally.  * - 

“Napoleon,  knowing  the  superiority  ofunen  over  cot- 
ton goods,  and  finding  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  two  fabrics  consisted  in  the  different  methods  practi- 
sed in  spinning  the  raw  materials,  offered  in  the  year 
1808,  a premium  of  one  million  of  francs,  to  any  person 
•of  any  nation,  who  would  invent  a machine  for  spinning 
flax,  and  thereby  bring  the  two  commodities  more  near- 
ly to  a par  vftlue.  ^ 

This  offer  caused  a great  excitement  in  the  minds  of 
inventive  men,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  to  effect  the  object  for  which 
the  premium  was  to  be  given,  but  all  proved  fruitless 
during  Napoleon’s  reign,  and  therefore  the  premium 
was  not,  and  never  can  be  obtained. 

About  three  years  since  Messrs.  Hunt  & Haskins,  ot 
this  state,  perceiving  the  vast  importance  of  a speedy 
method  of  spinning  flax,  commenced  their  experiments 
in  machinery,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  object  they  had 
in  view;  since  which  time  they  have  been  constantly  and  ex- 
clusively employed  in  this  business,  and  have,  during 
that  period,  made  upwards  of  fifty  different  machines  for 
the  required  purpose,  and  their  exertions  have  at  length, 
through  their  genius  and  perseverance,  been  crowned 
with  complete  success,  as  can  be  seen  by  an  examination 
of  one  of  their  machines  now  in  operation  at  the  Shak- 
speare  hotel,  comer  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets;  for 
the  machine  clearly  and  conclusively  demonstrates,  that 
a thread  from  flax  can  he  made  as  cheap  as  another  of 
equal  quality  can  be  made  from  cotton,  and  as  the  cost 
of  weaving  the  one  is  the  same  as  that  of  die  other,  un- 
bleached linens  can  be  produced  as  low  as  unbleached 
cottons  of  equal  quality. 

American  shipping.  The  cheapness,  (remarks  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser),  with  which  vessels  are  con- 
structed in  the  United  States',  and  the  small  expense  at 
which  they  are  navigated,  in  connection  with  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  our  countrymen,  are  the  causes  of  the 
great  extension  of  our  commerce.  It  may  be  recollect- 
ed, that  the  French  government,  a year  or  two  since, 
ordered  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  die  condition  of 
their  merchant  service,  and  that  a report  was  published 
which  represented  the  great  advantages  the  Americans 
enjoyed  over  them  in  the  economical  navigation  of  their 
vessels.  In  the  British  house  of  commons  it  has  been  re- 
cently acknowledged,  not  only  that  our  vessels  cost  but 
little  more  than  half  w hat  the  British  pays  per  ton,  but 
that  the  expenses  for  sailing  them  are  about  one  third 
less.  Average  cost  per  ton  of  building  a ship  in  England 
is  from  60  to  $70,  and  in  this  country  it  docs  not  exceed  j 
30  or  40.  The  expenses  of  a British  three  masted  ves- 
sel for  three  months,  including  captain,  men  and  provi- 
sions, is  estimated  as  equal  to  §935,  while  those  of  an 
American  vessel  of  equal  size,  are  one  third  less. 

[The  cost  of  building  above  stated  is  presumed  to  he 
for  timber  and  labor.  The  proportions,  however,  are 
about  as  they  should  l.»e.  It  may  be  very  safely  said,  that 
we  can  build  and  navigate  vessels  lor  twenty  per  cent, 
if  not  one.  fourth  less  than  the  British,  and  this,  of  itself, 
allows  us  a handsome  comparative  profit  on  freights, 
and,  let  the  fact  be  disguised  as  it  may,  hence  grew  up 
the  proceeding  of  the  British  government  concerning  the 
trade  with  their  West  India  colonies.  Certain  of  our 
products  are  required  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the 
people  of  these  colonies,  and  they  will  be  had,  if  to  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms;  and,  to  protect  British 
navigation,  the  colonists  must  pay  two  freights — one  from  j 
New  York  to  St.  Thomas  for  example,  in  American  ves- 


sels, and  one  from  St.  Thomas,  to  Jamaica,  in  British 
vessels.  This  is,  however,  quite  reasonable,  because  of 
die  protection  afforded  by  thq  mother-country"  to  sugar1 
made  in  these  colonies.] 

The  flannel  manufactories.  Some  errors  having 
been  made  in  the  figures  used  in  our  calculations  concern- 
ing certain  flannel  factories,  (see  page  178),  we  re-msert, 
the  article  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  feel  compelled  to  notice  such  things,  and,  with 
the  care  generally  used,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  how  one, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  these  errors,  was  suffered  to 
escape. 

“Between  Salisbury  and  Amesbuiy,  and  about  three 
miles  above  Newbuiyport,  (says  the  N.  York  American), 
the  river  Powow  discharges  itself  into  the  Merrimack. 
On  the  Salisbury  side  of  this  stream  is  a flannel  factory 
that  employs  80  hands,  and  manufactures  weekly  100 
pieces  flannel,  and  pays  yearly  §20,000  for  labor.  On  the 
Amesbury  side  of  the  Powow  is  a factory  that  employs 
180  workmen,  manufactures  200  pieces"  of  flannel  per 
week,  and  pays  annually  $40,000  for  labor.  A new  build- 
ing is  erecting  which  will  contain  lO,000  spindles,  and 
manufacture  400  pieces  of  flannel  per  week.” 

From  the  data  thus  given  we  gather,  or  assume,  the  fol- 
lowing facts; 

The  persons  employed No.  620 

Wages  paid / dollars.  140,000 

— to  each  person,  per  annum  225 

Pieces  of  flannel,  weekly. . No,  700 

ditto  annually ,,  36,400 

Yards  made  annually,  (46  each  piece),  ,,  1,674,400 

Wholesale  price,  average  35  cts.  per  yard,  dolls.  586,000 

Wool  consumed* pounds  900,000 

Value  of  w col,  at  18  cents  per  lb.  dollars  162,000 

(fj^The  preceding,  we  believe,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  three 
flannel  factories  alluded  to,  on  the  data  furnished.  The 
wages  paid  shew  that  a large  part  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed must  be  adults,  and  these  are  always  numerous  in  and 
about  woollen  factories.  Many  must  be  heads  of  families, 
and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  their  sub- 
sistence, fuel,  &c.  the  products  or  property  of  farmers, 
may  amount  to  100,0uU  dollar's  a year.f  The  wool  is 
worth  about  160,000  dollars,  and  the  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles consumed  in  or  at  the  factories,  such  as  fuel,  food 
for  horses,  See.  must  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars 
more.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude,  if  our  in- 
formation he  at  all  worthy  of  reliance  as  to  quantities,  and 
our  averages  are  pretty  nearly  right,  that  these  three  fi  c- 
tories  furnish  a direct  market  for  the  annual  consumptiott 
of  agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  260,000  dollars 
a year.  Then,  there  are  supplies  ofbrick,  stone  and  lime, 
timber,  glass,  &c.  &c.  for  the  factory-houses  and  the 
many  other  new  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  s® 
many  people — then  come  the  masons  and  carpenters,  bcc, 
to  erect  and  furnish  them,  the  iron  makers,  See.  to  supply 
mat  -rials,  and  the  workers  in  metal  and  wood  to  make  the 
machinery;  and  all  these,  and  their  families,  are  fed,  and 
enabled  to  pay  for  articles  consumed  by  them,  through 
the  capital  invested  and  employment  supplied  at  these 
establishments.  F urther,  the  tran  sport  of  the  various  ne- 
cessaries for  these  people  and  the  materials  used  by  them, 
with  that  of  the  goods  manufactured,  probably  employ 
several  tons  of  shipping  and  many  wagoners,  wagons  and 

* Furnished  in  the  rough,  or  but  partially  cleaned.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  this  item,  or  that  which  i’ol loves,  is  en- 
tirely accurate,  not  having  practical  men  to  consult — but 
they  are  sufficiently  near  it,  for  general  purposes.  The 
difference  between  the  -vsicfkt  of  parcels  of  wool  purchas- 
ed of  the  farmers  and  of  the  cloth  made  out  of  it,  is  very 
large.  The  vvast  e,  we  are  told,  often  exceeds  fifty  per  cent, 
•f'i'he  people  employed  in  these  works  would  be  sub- 
sisted though  the  works  themselves  were  not — but  not 
so  plentifully;  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  money  earned  and  expended  by  them  would 
be  materially  affected.  Besides,  and  which  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  special  consideration  of  this  subject,  bu:,  for 
this  employment,  many  of  them  would  be  engaged  in  the 
production  ot  agricultural  articles,  and  increase  instead  • 
j of  consume  the  surpluses  wanting  a market,  and  reduce 
l the  value  of  the  whole  of  them. 
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horses,  &e.  and  these  again  must  be  supported  and  sub- 
sisted, and  are  so  by  means  of  these  factories,  for  which 
it  will  appeal'  there  must  be  sufficient  resources,  because 
the  work-people  and  wool-growers  being  paid,  there  w ill 
yet  remain  282,000  dollars  a year  for  other  expenses  and 
profit  on  capital.  But  it  would  require  a minuteness  of 
detail  that  might  be  tedious,  (if  we  felt  able  to  give  it), 
to  shew  the  whole  extent  of  the  business  and  profit  accru- 
ing on  account  of  these  works:  sufficient,  however,  has 
been  said  to  assist  those  who  are  pleased  to  think  on  sub- 
jects of  this  sort,  to  discern  what  a range  of  business 
grows  out  of  such  establishments.  Now,  if  those  flannels 
Were  made  in  Old  England  instead  of  New  England,  this 
whole  business  would  be  lost  to  us,  and  we  should  have 
to  pay  to  Englishmen  the  whole  value  ol  the  goods  in 
cash,  while  losing  the  wholj  value  of  them  at  home — 
as,  because  of  this  operation,  England  w ould  not  receive 
of  us  one  dollar’s  worth  more  of  any  of  the  productions  of 
our  country,  not  even  of  cotton,  than  she  nowr  does — for 
she  takes  no  tiling  which  actual  undisguised  necessity 
does  not  impose  upon  her;  no  one  thing  that  she  can  make 
or  procure  within  herself,  though  at  much  higher  prices 
than  we  could  and  gladly  would  supply  it  at. 

We  think  it  probable  that  the  three  lactories  spoken 
of  subsist  in  wages  paid,  compensations  allowed  for 
services  variously  rendared,  or  interest  on  capital,  more 
than  twro  thousand  persons;  and  the  whole  produet, 
{js  B6,ooo  dollui-c),  -*rill  allow  lor  ««c.h  of  the  2000,  adults 
and  children,  an  average  sum  of  293  dollars  each:  and 
>ve  conclude  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  whole  sum  would 
not  have  been  earned  but  because  of  these  lactories,  as 
numbers  that  are  made  producers  would  have  remained 
among  the  consuming  classes,  and  the  value  of  many 
of  die  materials  used  would  not  otherrwise  have  been  as- 
certained. Mines  of  gold  or  of  coal,  are  both  and  equal- 
ly valueless  without  labor — which  is  the  first  principle  of 
all  creations,  save  by  Almighty  Power;  by  whom  things 
are  commanded  into  existence,  and  they  exists. 

Rail  roads.1  A writer  in  the  Providence,  R.  I. 

J ournal,  claims  the  invention  of  rail  roads,  as  belonging 
to  his  nadve  state,  and  makes  out  his  claim  in  die  follow- 
ing way: 

I allude  to  the  road  from  Smithfield  South  Parish,  to 
Thompson  and  Killingly,  Connecticut,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen,  with  the  improvements  diat  are  annually  made, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  [on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  frost.  ] And  I positively  assert,  that  ours  is  the 
best  because  it  is  the  cheapest.  Only  one  English  engine 
alone  costs  2000  dollars,  which  sum  the  whole  of  our  appa- 
ratus does  not  much  exceed,  as  figures  will  prove;  for  700 
good  chesnut  rails  at  $3,  amounts  to  only  $21,  and  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  all  the  expense  we 
are  at,  and  the  inference  is  conclusive  in  our  favor.  We 
place  our  rails  fifty  to  the  mile  by  the  side  of  die  road,-  to 
pry  out  the  wheels  when  they  get  stuck,  and  hoost  be- 
hind when  wanted.  It  is  true,  more  rails  are  used  than 
we  furnish,  and  people  complain  of  the  destruction  of 
their  fences,  but  as  we  have  had  no  bills  of  cost  to  pay  on 
that  score  as  yet,  we  cannot  fairly  bring  any  thing  more 
into  account.” 

Quincy  rail  road.  This  first  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  union  is  now  in  full  tide  of  successful  operation,  and 
is  daily  vibitfcd  by  many  persons,  both  from  the  city  and 
abroad.  The  road  trom  Boston  leading  through  Dor- 
chester and  Milton  to  Quincy,  passes  directly  across  the 
rail  road;  and  so  great  has  been  the  number  stopping  to 
survey  the  enterprise,  who  sought  for  refreshments,  that 
a citizen  living  near  the  point  of  intersecdon  has  been  in- 
duced to  convert  his  little  dwelling  into  a house  ol  enter- 
tainment. Four  carriages  in  a train,  loaded  with  the 
weight  of  fifty  tons,  are  drawn  down  by  two  horses,  and 
with  much  more  ease  than  they  return  empty.  Immense 
quantities  of  stone  are  now  conveyed  to  the  landing  on 
Neponset  river,  and  must  soon  be  increased,  as  several 
new  carriages  are  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  put  on 
the  road  in  a few  days.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  association  only,  was 
supplied  from  the  quarries  by  this  new  means  of  convey- 
ance; but  the  blocks  conveyed  to  Bunker  Hill,  though  In 
abundant  supplies,  form  but  a small  part  of  the  weight 
transported  on  the  rail  road.  Much  of  the  stone  we  are 


informed,  is  used  in  Boston,  and  transported  to  other 
and  distant  places,  at  a handsome  profit  to  the  company 
concerned.  Several  accidents  have  happened,  such  as 
the  loss  of  horses  and  injury  of  machinery,  all  which 
may  hereafter  be  prevented  as  the  persons  engaged  ac- 
quire experience  in  constructing  and  managing  the  car- 
riages. [Boston  Traveller. 

Charles  Carroll.  The  following  letter  from  the 
last  survivor  of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, (which  all  do  not  think  “a  fanfaronade  of 
nonsense ,”  as  Mr.  Randolph  calls  it),  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.* It  is  the  course  which,  we  respectfully  think,  the 
venerable  man  ought  to  pursue. 

“1827,  May  25th. 

“Sir — I received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  23d.  I 
take  no  part  in  the  contest  respecting  the  election  of  the 
next  president;  of  course  I give  no  opinion  which  of  the 
candidates  should  be  the  choice  of  the  people.  Anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  my  only  wish  is,  that  it 
may  fall  on  him  whose  measures  will  be  solely  directed 
to  the  public  good. 

I remain,  sir,  with  respect,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

Creek  Indians.  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  of  the  17th 
April,  announcing  the  van  of  the  emigrating  party,  says: 
“Among  the  passengers  who  came  up  in  the  steam  boat 
Catawba,  we  were  much  gratified  in  noticing  our  much 
esteemed  fellow  citizen,  col.  D.  Brearley,  formerly 
agent  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
now  agent  for  the  emigrating  party  of  the  Creek  Indians 
in  Georgia. 

Col.  B.  is  conducting  a delegation  of  four  or  five  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  to  explore  the  country 
which  lias  been  offered  to  them  by  the  government,  west 
of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  in  exchange  for  the  lands 
ceded  by  them,  to  the  United  States,  in  the  states  of 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  understand  he  will  proceed 
up  the  Arkansas  about  100  miles  above  Cantonment  Gib- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country  and  se- 
lecting a site  for  his  agency;  after  which  he  will  return 
to  the  Creek  nation,  and  collect  and  bring  on  immedi- 
ately as  many  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge  as  n ay  be 
prepared  to  remove.  It  is  expected  that  several  thousand 
will  remove  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  it  is 
not  uniikeiy  (if  the  present  exploring  party  shall  report 
favorably  of  the  country)  that  8,000  or  10,000  will  re- 
move within  a year  from  the  departure  of  the  first  emi- 
grating party.  From  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
(which  allows  the  nation  an  annuity  of  $56,000,  and  $30 
per  head  for  every  person  who  shall  emigrate),  together 
with  the  advantages  which  they  w ill  enjoy  in  the  country 
which  is  offered  them,  as  regards  climate,  soil,  game, 
&c.  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nation,  which  consists  of  more  than  21,000  souls,  will 
emigrate  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  col  B.  that  the  delega- 
tion who  accompany  him,  appear  highly  pleased  with 
the  country,  thus  far,  and  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  country  above,  and  the  representation  of  others  who 
have  visited  it,  he  anticipates  a favourable  report  of  it 
from  them  on  their  return  to  their  brethren  in  the  Creek 
nation.  ” 

[We  are  sincerely  glad  to  hear  that  the  Creeks  are 
about  to  be  located  so  satisfactorily.  But  how  long  will 
they  be  permitted  to  remain  quietly  on  the  lands  now  as- 
signed them?  And  further — shall  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  civilize  them  and  introduce  a knowledge  of  some 
ot  the  useful  arts  among  them,  to  unfit  them  for  the 
hunter  state , to  w hich  we  have  devoted  and  will  continue  to 
devote  them?  The  condition  of  the  Indians  within  our 
limits  is  truly  distressing,  and  latterly  it  has  been  pre- 
tended, that  the  states  within  whose  territorial  bounda- 
ries they  are,  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them!— 
force  the  observance  of  laws  upon  them  which  they 
know  not  of,  and  cannot  comprehend  or  appreciate  the 
rightfulness  or  necessity  of.  The  position  in  which  the 
Cherokees  is  placed  is  peculiarly  severe  and  embaras- 
sing.  They  have  made  great  progress  in  civilization  and 
generally  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We  have  encourag- 
ed them  to  these  things — w e have  expended  much  mo- 
ney to  instruct  them;  and  now  it  seems  resolved  by 
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Georgia,  if  possible,  to  drive  them  from  their  homes, 
and  compel  them  to  resume  hunting;  for  a livelihood,  or 
perish  at  once.  How  will  these  facts  tell  in  history? — 
How  ridiculous  will  it  appear,  when  acts  to  civilize  them 
and  acts  to  drive  them  into  the  forest,  are  placed  side  by 
side?  \\  hat  fa  ah  will  he  given  to  our  professions,  that 
we  really  intended  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  race 
of  men?  Of  the  Chert: kees  v,e  intend  to  speak  particu- 
larly on  some  future  occasion.  It  is  time  that  our  policy, 
w iv.li  regard  to  the  Indians,  was  understood.  If  we  are 
resolved  to  exterminate  them,  let  us  no  longer  add  hy- 
pocrisy to  the  cruel  intention,  in  appropriating  money 
to  establish  schools  and  locate  farmers  and  mechanics 
ainong  them.  Better  let  them  have  plenty  of  rum,  “ri- 
vers of  whiskey” — they  will  then  steal  our  property,  and 
per  chance,  kill  some  of  our  people;  and  then  we  can 
find  good  reasons  for  killing  off  those  whom  intempe- 
rance, the  great  destroyer,  shall  spare. 

Without 'going  into  a general  discussion  of  the  subject, 
in  allowing  what,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  done  with 
regard'  to  the  Indians  yet  east  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
are  dear  in  this — that  those  who  remove  west  of  that 
river  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceful  and  permanent 
possession  of  the  lands  assigned.] 

Villages.  There  is  a line  of  towns  or  villages  on 
tlfe  Erie  canal — many  containing  3,  4 or  5,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more.  Their  present  number  is  fifty  five;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  probable  that  some  new 
ones  will  jump  up.  The  greatest  distance  at  present  be- 
tween. any  two  of  them,  on  the  whole  line,  is  20  miles, 
but  there  are  only  nine  otners  which  are  10  or  more 
miles  apart. 

Cow.  Pouter.  The  Pensacola  Gazette,  of  May  4, 
says — «W e are  informed  that  a gentleman  recently  from 
Havana,  has  brought  the  information  that  com.  Porter  has 
issued  orders  to  his  eruizers  to  capture  every  vessel 
containing  merchandize  bound  for  Cuba,  and  that  in  com- 
pliance w ith  these  orders  he  lias  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
coasting  trade  of  that  island,  and  that  none  escape  them, 
except  the  fishermen,  who,  by  the  express  directions  of 
the  com.  are  not  molested.  The  gentleman  further 
states  that  com.  Porter  made  a requisition  on  the  Mexi- 
can government  for  $30,000  and  that  iu  reply  he  receiv- 
ed authority  to  draw  for  $60,000,  and  information  that 
his  drafts,  for  any  amount,  would  be  honored.  On 
which  be  drew  for  the  $60,000;  which  drafts  were  actual- 
fv  negociated  in  Havana. 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  lieutenant  command- 
ant of  one  of  the  eruizers  (the  Bravo),  which  had  keen 
captured  hv  the  Spaniards,  having  been  imprisoned  at 
Havana,  com.  Porter  wrote  to  the  commander,  that  if  he 
was  not  released  on  his  parole,  within  twelve  hours  af- 
ter the  receipt  of  his  communication,  and  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  w ar  of  his  rank  was  entitled  to  expect,  that 
lie  (com.  Porter)  would  retaliate  on  every  Spanish  officer 
w'ho  might  fall  into  his  hands — that  the  lieutenant  was  ac- 
cordingly released,  and  a gentleman  who  is  now  here,  din- 
ed w ith  him.  at  the  house  of  an  American  merchant  in 
Havana. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  cottiains  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Mexican 
squadron,  dated' — * 

Libertad,  April,  20,  1 827. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  read  the  various  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  operations  of  our  squadron.  People  a thou- 
: ,m  ! miles  off  attempt  to  know  and  explain  every  thing. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  on  hoard  only  know  that  an  order  has 
been  issued  when  that  order  has  been  executed.  You 
n. at  b satisfied  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  when  I in- 
form you  tiicd , notwithstanding  the  blockade  of  Litborde, 
we  have  sent  out  small  eruizers  at  pleasure,  and  could, 
w in  never  we  pleased,  go  out  ourselves.  The  prizes  we 
have  capture  d ami  destroys  amount  in  number  to  twen- 
ty-' ne.  some  of  them  very  valuable. 

A brie  worth  $150,000  wa  ; captured  by  the  Bravo  a 
few  days  .-nice,  ami  has  he*  ..  despatched  to  Vera  Cruz. 
.She  was  from  Cadiz,  ladm  ••  ih  dry  goods,  and  is  called 
the  / ■•en-Ji.P')  ie,  or  Young  Marie:  the  Bravo  had  another 
pr  y,  ' i company,  a very  sailer.  We  have  also  tak- 

n u wards  of  2<,0  pvi-i  •.era.  I regret  to  say  that  we 
rave  not  been  able  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  and  there- 


fore have  been  under  the  necessity  of  sending  many  of 
those  we  have  taken  to  Vera  Cru:  — Vives  has  acted 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  die  island,  as 
many  of  the  prisoners  are  captains  of  coasting  vessels, 
and  iheir  places  cannot  be  easily  filled.  7 hey  have  fak- 
ed a lieutenant  and  midshipman  of  ours,  with  a boaPs 
crew'  of  ten  men.  They  were  risen  upon  by  the  prison- 
ers they  bad  taken  (33  in  number,  and  among  them  six 
capi aims),  and  taken  to  Havana,  where  they  are  treated 
well.  We  carry  on  a most  annoying  system  of  warfare ; 
we  enter  their  rivers  and  harbors,  burn  their  vessels  at 
their  anchorage,  land,  march  into  the  country,  and  play 
them  all  sorts  of  pranks. 

The  Spaniards  do  not  know  what  the  deuce  to  make  of 
it,  and  are  getting  exceedingly  alarmed;  they  know  not 
where  it  will  end.  I am  tolci  that  great  dissatisfaction  ex- 
ists with  regard  to  Laborde,  who  has  actually  done  no- 
thing bjat  remain  off  this  harbor  with  a force  so  very  supe- 
rior that  it  would  have  been  folly  in  us  m the  extreme  to 
have  hazarded  an  action.  Besides,  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  views  of  government  or  our  ow  n to  do  so  at  present, 
except  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  Mexican  government  is  highly  pleased  with  all 
our  operations,  and  our  commodore  has  received  compli- 
ments and  assurances  without  number,  and  what  is  n; ore, 
whatever  funds  he  may  think  proper  to  draw  or  send  tor, 
and  unlimited  power  over  all  the  elements  of  the  navy.” 

The  same  paper  -says? — TV  e offer  the  following  auilieir- 
tic  list  of  vessels  taken  and  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba 
by  the  Mexican  squadron: 

Brigs  Nuestra  Senor  del  Carmen,  cargo  v ine  and  bran- 
dy— Hercules  -Gaditana,  from  Cadiz,  with  a cargo  of  dry 
goods,  wine  and  oil;  sold  for  $36,000 — Coven  Marie, 
from  Cadiz,  laden  with  dry  goods,  said  to  be  worth 
$150,000 — one  other  brig,  name  unknown.  Schooners 
Dichosa,  in  ballast,  sunk — Carmen  Viejo,  w ith  a large 
quantity  of  machinery  for  a saw  mill — Segunda  Matilla, 
in  ballast,  sunk — La  Josepha,  in  ballast,  sunk — -Andrea, 
sunk — Carmen,  rum  and  molasses — Nuestra  Sen  ora  de 
los  Angeles  in  ballast,  sunk — Caroline,  honey — San  Juan, 
given  up  to  the  prisoners — Fortuna,  mahogany — Fiaeli- 
dad,  mahogany — Llearta,  salt  and  bread,  sunk — Candad, 
wine,  brandy  and  sugar,  cargo  taken  out,  vessel  destroy- 
ed-— one  other  schooner,  name  unknown,  destroyed — 
Good  Voyage,  (Buen  Yiage],  sunk — Montaneza,  from, 
the  coast 'of  Africa,  had  landed  her  slaves.  Sloop  San 
Antonio,  salt,  destroyed. 

Brigs,  4;  schooners,  16;  sloop,  1- — Total  21. 

Q$y  Comment  on  the  preceding  articles  does  not  seem 
necessary.  Key  West,  we  sire  variously  informed,  has 
been  made  a grand  depot  for  smugglers;  and  by  com. 
Porter  is  rendered  a place  of  rendezvous  for  carrying  on 
a predatory  and  inglorious  war  against  the  coasters  of 
Cuba.  This  must  not  be  permitted.  As  "before  observ- 
ed, with  all  our  best  wishes  that  Spain  may  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico,  w e cannot  al- 
low any  foreigner  to  involve  us  in  his  quarrel.  Our  ter- 
ritory must  not  be  used  for  hostile  purposes.  We  are 
at  peace  with  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  they  are  among 
our  best  customers.  They  receive  more  of  our  bread 
stuffs,  meats,  fish  and  manufactures  than  all  the  people 
of  Europe  counted  together;  and  if  their  captain -general 
shall  shut  his  ports  in  retaliation  of  these  aggressions,  a.s 
it  has  been  suggested  that  he  may,  what  shall  wt  think 
of  it?  It  would  he  better  for  u’s  that  Key  W est  was 
shovelled  into  the  sea.  Let  com.  Porter  seek  the  open 
ocean,  and  there  do  what  the  law  of  nations  permits  to  his 
enemy — but  not  shelter  himself  under  the  Hag  which  he 
has  abandoned,  to  depredate  on  the  property  of  the  Spa- 
n.sh  subjects.  It  is  V vA  that  he  is  not  blockaded. 
Why  does  he  remain?  v.  make  a .JL.;  a an  naval  sta- 
tion of  an  American  per  . for  wu-h,  indeed,  it  is.  We 
hope  that  this  thing  will  be  looked  into,  and  that  his  ves- 
sels w ill  not  be  longer  permitted'  to  go  out  and  return, 
as  they  have  done,  and  send  in  their  prizes,  or  prize  goods, 
a.s  we  presume  that  they  do.  Every  reflecting  American 
will  see  the  necessity  of  “con  ecting  the  procedure.  ” 

The  opixiok  of  a spectator.  It  is  a re-mark  of  Ad- 
dison, that  a “standerby  will  often  see -errors,  which  es- 
cape the  observation  of  those  who  are  in  the  game.5> 
Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  this  remark  receives  a 
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new  proof  in  the  following  short  extract  from  the  Colonial 
Advocate.,  printed  at  York,  Upper  Canada: 

“The  United  States  have  a union,  but  it  is  badly  ce- 
mentcd— their  chief  ruler  is  elective,  and,  unlike  the  mo- 
narch of  Britain,  is  blamed  for  every  misfortune  which 
happens  to  his  country;  t-he  English  language  is  ransacked 
for  terms  of  abuse  to  heap  on  the  head  of  the  American 
preside  i‘  for  the  ti  ne  being,  and  to  strangers  it  would 
appear  . i <s  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  president 
can  do  nothin?  that  is  right.” 

Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Hampshire,  being  .-t  Portsmouth,  was  invited, 
on  behalf  of  the  “republican  citizens”  of  that  town,  to  a 
public  dinner,  which  previous  engagements  compelled 
him  to  decline,  in  a very  handsome  note  addressed  to 
the  committee. 

Travelling.  It  is  70  miles  by  steam  boat  from  Bal- 
timore to  French  town,  thence  by  land  LG  to  New  Castle, 
thence  by  steam  boat  40  to  Philadelphia — total  126. 
The  Constitution  steamboat,  brought  a few  days  si.ee 
to  Baltimore  passengers  who  were  only  eleven-hours  and 
520  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  having  started  at  5 A.  M. 
and  arrived  at  4 20  P.  M. 

The  steam  boat  Huntress  has  made  the  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  eight  days  and  eleven  hours, 
Ihoush  she  lost  ten  hours  by  a tog.  The  distance  is  1500 
miles’  and  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  is  a very  rapid 
one.  T welve  years  ago,  this  voyage  up  the  rivers,  oc- 
cupied four  months. 

Presentments.  The  grand  jury  of  Simpson  county, 
Kentucky,  have  found  bills  against  C.  M.  Smith,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Samuel  Houston,  the  former  for  murder  in 
killing  Mr.  Bank  of  Ten.  in  a duel,  the  latter  for  shoot- 
ing with  intent  to  kill,  at  general  White,  which  by  the 
law  of  Kentucky  is  felony.  The  governor  of  Kentucky 
has  demanded  both  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee  for 
trial.  

Diplomatic  terms.  From  the  New  York  American. 
Charge  d ’affairs,  or  charge  dee  affaires — that  is  the  ques- 
tion— which  is  the  correct  phrase,  or  are  both  correct? 
Is  it  one  office  with  two  names,  or  two  distinct  offices^ 
Both  terms  have  been  used,  apparently  without  discrimi- 
nation; or  at  least  without  any  distinction  perceptible  to 
the  common  reader  by  our  government.  Can  you  sa- 
tisfy A Q.U2ERIST? 

On  receiving  the  above  note,  we  applied  to  a learned 
friend,  whose  studies  have  been  general  and  extensive, 
for  a solution  of  the  question  it  propounds,  which  he  at 
once  settled,  by  putting  mto  our  hands  tin.*  “manual  diplo- 
matic,” by  the  baron  Charles  de  Martens,  which  he  as- 
sures us  is  a book  of  authority;  and  this  book  rules,  that 
these  are  two  distinct  titles — one  of*  charge  d’affaires  the 
other  charge  des  affaires;  and  it  Jims  explains  the  differ- 
ences between  them. 

Charge  d’affaires  are  ministers  of  the  third  class,  named 
ter  courts  where  it.  is  not  judged  proper  to  send  agents 
of  the  'rank  of  ministers.  The  1st  article  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  congress  of  Vienna  only  ranks  ministers  of 
the  3d  class,  charge  d’affairs  accredited  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  cue  court  where  they  go.  Charges, 
d’affaires  generally,  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereign, 
bilt  to  his  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomatic 
agents  of  tl;e  Iianse  .towns,  constitute  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Charges  d'affaires,  however,  must  not  he  confounded 
with  charges' d affaires  par  interim,  or  charges  des  af- 
faires properly  so  called,  who  are  often  only  verbally  ac- 
credited by  their  minister  who  presents  them  in.  that 
quality,  at  his  departure. 

Forged  checks.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult. 
two  checks  were  presented  at  the  United  States  branch 
bank  in  B:dtimore,  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  the  cashier 
of  the  United  States  branch  at  Norfolk,  for  $6000 
each,  which  are  pronounced  to  be  forgeries.  They  had 
previously  been  passed  through  several  hands  not  doubt- 
ing their  genuineness,  being  so  well  executed. 

And  last  week,  a cheok  of  $7000  dollars,  purporting 
to  be  drawn  by  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania 
tfnthe  Manhattan  company  of  New  York,  was  presented 


at  the  bank  of  New  Brunswick,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
forgery— but  not  retained.  When  afterwards  it  was 
concluded  to  arrest  the  fellow,  he  swallowed  a piece  of 
paper,  thought  to  have  been  the  draft.  Between  10  and 
11, C00  dollars  in  United  States  bank  bills  were  found 
upon  him,  very  probably  the  proceeds  of  the  drafts  above 
noticed  as  being  presented  at  the  bank  in  Baltimore. — 
There  is  some  hope  thus  afforded  that  the  chief  pait  of 
the  speculation  will  not  profit  the  rascal.  Those  within 
banks  have  managed  these  things  much  better  than  those 
without.  [The  checks  were  altered  ones.] 

Automaton  chess  ^layers.  A late  New  York  paper 
says — There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Reed  street,  an  automaton  chess  player,  which 
we  understand  is  in  every  particular  equal  to  the  celebra- 
ted Turk  who  excited  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  for  nearly  hall  a centu- 
ry, and  was  lately  exhibited  in  tills  city  by  Mr.  Mael- 
zel.  It  was  invented  and  manufactured  by  a native  of 
Connecticut,  uow  residing  in  Ithica,  N.  Y.  and  is  exhi- 
bited by  a friend,  who,  if  lie  were  as  deeply  skilled  in  the 
scientific  game  of  chess,  would  undoubtedly  put  the  orir 
ginal  to  a non  plus. 

[Mr.  Maelzel’s  automaton  is  exhibiting  in  Baltimore. 
We  were  sure  that  “Jonathan”  vvould  make  one  for  him- 
self. No  doubt,  a person  is  concealed  in  each,  as  has 
just  been  discovered,  in  this  city,  in  Mir.  Mdelzel’sj  and 
the  mystery  ends  here.  ] 

Ivey  West.  The  East  Florida  Herald  intimates  that 
an  illicit  traffic  has  been  going  on  at  Key  Writ.  The 
subject  is  only  briefly  mentioned  and  circumstances  are 
rather  hinted  at  than  detailed:  we  are  assured  however, 
that  some  disclosures  have  been  made,  after  a close  ss- 
cresy,  which  induced  the  marshal  to  visit  about  sixtv  in- 
dividuals. The  business  was  very  lucrative;  commis- 
sions on  sales  often  amounting  to*  1,000  dollars  a day. 
An  affray  also  lately  occurred  there,  between  one  of  Por- 
ter’s men  and  an  American,  winch  was  adjusted  by  a ter- 
ritorial justice,  who  fined  the  Mexican  50  dollars. 

Tiie  wheat  fields.  Hagerstown , (Md.),  May  24. 
Many  farmers  in  this  county  have  ploughed  up  their 
wheat  fields  and  put  in  corn.  It  is  supposed  that  the  best 
fields  will  afford  but  little  more  than  half  of  a common 
crop.  We  have  the  most  melancholy  accounts  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

The  seal  fishery.  Papers  have  been  received  at 
Boston  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  7th  ult.  by 
wliich  we  learn,  that  the  seal  fishery,  the  present  season, 
employs  a large  Jnumber  of  vessels,  and  the  hazardous 
enterprise  has  been  carried  on  with  uncommon  spirit  and 
success.  In  one  week  last  month,  forty  one  vessels  ar- 
rived at  St.  Johns  from  the  ice,  bringing  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen  seals:  Since  which 

time,  many  others  have  returned  with  equally  good  for- 
tune. One  schooner  left  the  port  on  a certain’day,  fell  in 
with  the  ice  on  the  next,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
had  taken  upwards  of  300  seals.  On  the  sixth  day  she 
was  completely  filled,  and  returned  with  more  than 
3,000.  Another,  in  about  the  same  time,  was  still  more 
successful,  having  brought  in  3,500. 

Debts  and  debtors.  A writer  in  the  Raleigh  Re- 
gister presents  the  following  items  as  evidences  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  different  periods;  shewing  the 
progress  of  improvement: 

1.  The  civil  law  once  gave  creditors  the  privilege  of 
cutting  up  the  body  of  the  debtor,  and  dividing  it  among 
them. 

2.  This  bloody  law  was  repealed  by  providing  that 
the  debtor,  his  wife  and  children,  should  be  sold  into 
slavery,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

3.  It  was  after  wards  more  humanely  provided,  that  the 
debtor  himself  only  should  be  sold. 

4.  Subsequently  it  besame  a law  that  the  debtor  should 
be  imprisoned  or  enslaved,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  creditor, 
or  until  the  debt  was  paid.  Our  own  free  and  happy 
country,  among  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the  wo.  if 
has  witnessed  these  imprisonments  continued  to  the  end 
of  a long  life  of  the  debtor. 
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5.  The  imprisonment  was  mitigated  at  length  to  a year, 
to  60,  to  40,  and  to  20  days. 

6.  North  Carolina  at  last  set  the  example  of  abolishing 
imprisonment  altogether. 

7.  Next  will  follow  a bankrupt  law;  the  exemption  of 
Lands  for  the  payment  of  debts,  (as  is  done  already  in 
Virginia),  and  then  the  total  abolition  of  the  whole  cre- 
dit system. 

[The  last,  we  have  always  apprehended,  would  do 
more  to  make  people  honest  than  any  other  regulation 
can  possibly  do.  Confidence  would  be  obtained  only  by 
degrees,  and  reputation , once  earned,  would  be  guarded 
most  zealously.  Less  husiness  would  be  transacted,  but 
more  satisfaction  in  doing  it  would  prevail,  and  the  gene- 
ral profits,  perhaps,  would  not  be  at  all  diminished.] 


Imprisonment  por  debt  in  Great  Britain.  A 
document  of  considerable  importance  has  just  been  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  house  of  commons;  we  mean  the 
return  ordered  by  the  house  of  the  number  of  persons 
confined  far  debt  in  the  various  prisons  in  and  around  the 
metropolis,  and  in  the  several  county  and  other  gaols 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  document 
contains,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  the  number  of  persons 
in  confinement  on  one  particular  day,  namely,  the  29th 
April,  1826;  and  it  does  not  comprehend  any  of  those 
who  are  in  custody  for  contempts  of  the  courts  of  chance- 
ry and  exchequer,  nor  for  debts  due  to  the  crown. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  of  every  description,  in 
prison  for  debt,  on  the  day  abovementioned,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  amounted  to  3,820 

Of  these  there  were  in  England,  2,866 

in  Scotland,  216 

in  Wales,  74 

in  Ireland,  664 

"Which  gives  for  England  about  one  for  every  3,500 
for  Wales  one  for  every  7,000 

and  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  one  for 

every  / 10,000 

Of  the  3,156  debtors  confined  in  Great  Britain, 
there  had  been,  on  the  29th  April  alluded  to,  in 
prison,  for  periods  less  than  six  months. 

For  periods  exceeding  six  months,  and  less 
than  twelve -months, 

From  one  to  two  years, 

From  two  to  three  years, 

From  three  to  four  years, 

For  longer  periods  than  four  years, 

Of  the  same  debtors  there  had  been  imprisoned. 

For  sums  less  than  £20, 

For  sums  less  than  60, 

For  sums  less  than  100, 

For  £ 100  and  upwards, 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty 
nearly  five  hundred  were  confined  for  sums  under  £20. 

The  total  number  of  debtors  confined  in  the  different 
prisons  of  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
amounted,  on  the  day  beforementioned,  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  which  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Debtors’  prison  for  London  and  Middlesex,  519 
The  Fleet,  256 

Ilorsemonger  lane  county  goal,  88 

Borough  Compter,  Southwark,  15 

King’s  bench  855 

Marshalsea,  105 

[ London  Courier. 


2,429 

263 

228 

76 

56 

104 


936 
841 
538 
841 

four  Irish  debtors,  veiy 


Mint  or  Mexico.  From  the  years  1 802  to  1810,  in- 
clusive of  both,  the  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  mint  of 
Mexico  averaged  $23,341,976  per  annum;  but  in  the 
years  from  lsil  to  1821,  inclusive,  the.  average  was  only 
$>8,476,567.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  products 
o the  mines  will  pretty  soon  reach  their  former  average, 
in  consequence  of  the  investments  of  capital  and  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  them,  by  European  companies. 


Kkw  vork,  Jrfay  28.  The  great  land  cause  in  which 
John  Jacob  Aster  is  a party,  against  the  state  of  New 
York,  is  to  be  tried  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  that  convenes  to  day.  This  cause  involves  a great 
part  of  the  lands  of  Putnam  county,  which  was  confiscat- 
ed by  this  state  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  sold. 
Mr.  Astor  represents  the  claims  of  those  who  contend 


I that  this  confiscation  was  illegal,  the  party  against  whom 
it  was  to  operate  having  only  a life  estate  in  the  lands, 
and  not  the  fee  thereof.  The  case  will  be  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Betts,  district  judge, 
and  will  enlist  much  eminent  legal  talent.  On  the  part 
of  the  state,  the  attorney  general,  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  Mr. 
Webster,  (who  arrived  yesterday  from  Boston,  to  attend 
this  trial)  and  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman.  On  the  part  of  Mr. 
Astor,  Messrs.  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  A.  Emmet, 
D.  B.  Ogden,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  and  Thomas  J. 
Oakley,  will  conduct,  the  suit.  [A/*.  Y.  American. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  referring  to  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  property  in  that  city,  mentions  as  an  instance, 
that  afew  years  since,  a gentleman  gave  $7,000  for  a lot 
of  ground  in  one  of  the  upper  wards  and  within  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  owner  has  been  offered  an  equal  amount 
for  the  earth  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  lot  to  the  common  level  of  the  streets! 

Boston.  The  number  of  stages  which  leave  Boston 
weekly,  is  at  this  time  from  750  to  800,  and  the  number 
which  arrive  is  of  course  the  same — making  in  all  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  departures  and  arrivals 
every  week. 

Fraud  in  cotton.  From  the  Savanah  Georgian . 
Captain  Goldie,  of  the  barque  Herald,  arrived  yesterday 
from  Aberdeen,  has  in  charge  several  bales  of  cotton., 
fraudulently  packed,  which  were  shipped  from  this  port 
in  the  Herald.  Two  of  the  bags  are  marked  diamond  B, 
and  had  about  30  pounds  of  seed  each  in  the  centre, 
which  with  the  cotton  around  it  was  well  saturated  with 
water.  A quantity  of  small  stones  were  also  found  in  the 
other  bags.  We  trust  the  authors  of  these  frauds  may  be 
traced,  and  their  names  exposed  to  the  ignominy  such, 
acts  deserve. 

[There  is  something  worse  in  this  than  in  the  manufao 
fure  of  “wooden nutmegs.”  The  frequency  of  frauds  of 
the  kind  should  induce  the  adoption  of  deeided  mea- 
sures to  prevent  them,  by  the  exposure  and  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  One  cheating  cotton  packer  may  involve 
the  reputation  of  a whole  neighborhood  of  honest  men.] 

Liberty.  Plutarch  relates  that,  at  Syracuse,  Demse- 
netus,  in  full  assembly  of  the  people,  havingrepr  eh  end- 
ed several  of  Timoleon’s  actions  during  the  time  that  he 
was  general,  Timoleon  made  no  answer  to  it,  but  only- 
told  the  people  that  he  heartily  thanked  the  gods  for 
having  granted  what  he  had  so  often  requested  and  de- 
sired in  his  prayers,  w hich  was,  that  he  might  once  see 
the  Syracusians  enjoy  the  perfect  freedom  and  privilege 
of  saying  what  they  pleased.  He  rejoiced  that  there 
were  some  persons  in  Syracuse  who  publicly  accused 
him.  Bayle  observes — '“this  seems  to  me  "the  most 
shining  part  of  his  life.  ” 

Interesting  relics.  Mr  James  H.  Randolph,  o t 
this  place,  has  in  his  possession  a gold  ring,  calculated  to 
fit  the  third  finger  of  a common  sized  hand.  It  is  plain, 
but  massive.  On  the  interior  surface  is  engraved  this 
motto:  “This  and  the  giver  are  yours  forever,  1722,” 

The  execution  of  this  motto  is  bad,  and  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  one  not  an  artist;  the  letters  are  large  and 
deeply  cut.  This  ring  was  lately  found  by  a farmer,  when 
ploughing  a part  of  the  ground  where  the  battle  of  thp 
Cowpens  was  fought;  perceiving  some  human  hones,  he 
stopped  to  examine  them,  and  among  them  found  this 
ring.  It  was  bent  in  a manner  which  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  great  violence.  Mr.  Randolph  procur- 
ed it  from  the  gentleman  who  bought  it  from  the  coun- 
tryman. Though  no  probable  expectation  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  owner  of  this  ring  will  ever  he  discovered, 
Mr.  R.  would  be  happy  to  restore  it  to  him  if  living,  or 
to  any  of  his  descendants  who  can  establish  a reasonable 
claim  on  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  who  vrcre  in 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  may  yet  survive;  it  was  fought 
on  the  17th  Jan.  1781,  and  there  are  still  mauy  alive  who 
were  in  engagements  several  years  previous  to  that  peri- 
ed.  [Greenville  (iS.  C.)  Spectator. 

Three  or  four  pieces  of  gold  coin  were  lately  discover- 
ed at  Charlotte  court  house,  in  Virginia,  near  a thick 
growth  of  underwood,  in  an  uncultivated  spot,  where 
some  hogs  had  been  footing.  On  examination,  a quantity 
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»f  joes,  half  joes,  8cc.  were  found  to  the  amount  of  $370. 
The  old  people  recognised  them  for  such  coins  as  were 
m circulation  among  some  French  soldiers  quartered  in 
that  neighborhood  during  the  revolutionary  War. 

Russia.  In  the  course  of  October  last,  says  a St.  Pe- 
tersburg journal,  the  caravans  left  Orenburg  for  Bucha- 
rest Khiva;  they  consisted  altogether  of  1,034  camels  and 
44  carts,  loaded  with  goods  to  the  value  of  735,255  ru- 
bles. 

A considerable  trade  in  wool  is  now  carried  on  at  Odes- 
sa. In  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  there  are  at 
present  450,000  merino  sheep,  which  yield  annually 
about  2,400,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

St.  Petersburg , March  22.  According  to  an  official 
statement  in  the  Military  Gazette,  published  yesterday, 
the  Russian  empire  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  three  quar- 
ters ot  the  world,  with  all  the  states  incorporated  with 
it,  occupies  a superficies  of  '375, 174  square  miles.*  In 
this  vast  space  there  is  a population  of  59,524,000  inhabi- 
tants, or,  on  an  average,  158  souls  to  a square  mile. 
The  annual  income  is  stated  at  130  millions  of  rubles; 
the  standing  army,  with  regular  and  irregular  corps,  at 
1,039,180  men. 

The  following  are  the  details: — 

1.  European  Russia. 

Superficial  extent,  72,161,  sq.  m 

Population,  44,118,600 

To  a square  mile  605. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Superficial  extent.  2,293  sq.  m. 

Population,  3,702,300 

To  a square  mile,  1,615 

Annual  revenue,  8,33 3,333  rub. 

S.  Asiatic  Russia. 

Superficial  extent,  276,020  sq.  m. 

Population,  4,663,100 

To  a square  mile,  only  42 

4.  Russian  possessions  on  the  north  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Superficial  extent,  24,000  sq.  m. 

Population,  5,000 

To  a square  mile,  2 

New  Spa  Spring.  Hundreds,  says  the  Albany  Daily 
Advertiser,  continue  daily  to  partake  and  experience  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  mineral  water,  discovered  by' 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  McCulloch,  on  their  premises  in  A! 
bany.  All  who  taste  it  pronounce  it  to  be  equal  to  the 
far-famed  waters  of  Saratoga,  and  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  visitors  from  abroad 
will  come  here  to  be  benefitted  by  this  fountain  of  health 
A plentiful  supply  of  the  water  is  had,  and  what  is  a de- 
sideratum to  invalids  not  blessed  with  a superabundance 
of  cash,  cheap  accommodations  may  be  had  in  the  city. 
This  fact,  of  itself,  is  of  great  importance.  It  will  be  re 
collected  that  this  valuable  discovery  was  made  by  th< 
proprietors  of  the  concern,  when  boring  to  procure  a 
supply  of  Water  for  their  extensive  brewery.  After  pene- 
trating a slate  rock  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet,  this 
vein  of  mineral  water  was  struck  bv  Ihe  chisel.  It  now 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  enterprise  of 
the  gentlemen  concerned  richly,  rewarded,  as  we  are  sure 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large  and  to  the 
city  in  particular. 

The  Constellation.  The  U.  S.  ship  Constellation, 
capt.  llidgely,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  29th  April 
after  an  absence  of  four  months,  during  which  period  she 
has  been  cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  has  been  as  far 
to  windward  as  St.  Thomas  and  Laguira,  and  on  her  re- 
turn. ran  down  the  south  side  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba. 

The  great  fire  at  New  Brunswick.  By  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  to  whom  were  confided  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  contributors  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers  by  the  destructive  fires  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  month  of  October,  1825, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  collected  is  £43,607  4s. 


2d.  equal  to  $174,428  83.  Of  which  £13,232  were  from 
Great  Britain;  Nova  Scotia  £4,508;  Bermuda  £61;  the 
Canadas  £6,893;  New  Brunswick  £8,427;  other  parts 
of  the  colonies  £5, 157;  and  from  the  United  States 
£5,325,  viz:  New  York  £1,794;  Boston  £2,260;  Phila- 
delphia £1,177;  Eastporl  £93.  The  whole  of  this  sum, 
the  report  says,  has  been  judiciously  and  faitlifully  dis- 
tributed among  the  surviving  sufferers. 

Fresh  water  Round  at  sea.  D.  Buchanan,  esq.  in.a 
letter  to  professor  Jameson,  of  Edinburg,  mentions  a 
singular  fact,  and  one  not  easily  accounted  for,  viz:  find- 
ing large  quantities  of  fresh  water  upon  the  ocean,  at  R 
great  distance  from  land.  He  says,  “in  thebegihning  of 
September,  1824,1  embarked  with  the  officers  of  our  re- 
giment, in  a country  ship  (having  most  of  the  officers  of 
his  majesty’s  54th  regiment  on  board),  for  Chittagong. 
We  sailed  out  of  the  Madras  roads  with  a fair  wind, 
which  continued  for  four  days;  but,  on  the  fifth,  we  were 
becalmed,  and  continued  so  for  fourteen  days,  having  had 
only  once  or  twice  a very  slight  breeze,  which  never  last- 
ed longer  than  a few  hours.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
this  calm  that  I observed  a very  strange  appearance  cn 
the  surface  of  the  glassy  ocean.  It  seemed  to  be  furrow- 
ed in  several  directions,  and  much  agitated  in  these  fur- 
rows, so  that  when  the  ship  drifted  into  these  parts,  she 
was  driven  about  in  all  directions.  On  the  night  of  the 
14-th  a breeze  sprung  up.  Owing  to  our  unexpected  te- 
dious passage,  we  ran  short  of  provisions,  particularly  of 
water.  You  may  suppose  what  was  out  joy  and  astonish- 
ment the  next  morning,  in  taking  up  the  water  along  side 
to  wash  decks,  to  find  that  it  was  fresh,  and  much  more 
palatable  than  that  which  remained  in  our  casks,  which 
were  immediately  replenished  with  it.  By  this  day’s  ob- 
servation we  were  125  miles  from  Chittagong,  and  about 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Junderbuns.  The 
water  was  of  a more  yellow  tinge  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  bay;  and  those  who  drank  a great  deal  of  it,  suffered 
from  it  afterwards.  ” [JV*  Y.  Times. 

[We  recollect  to  have  read  of  a similar  discovery  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  south  of  Sicily, 
more  than  100  miles  from  land.  The  fresh  water  appear- 
ed as  if  forced  up  from  the  bottom,  and  seemed  to  be  a lit- 
tle elevated  over  the  general  surface  of  the  sea.  It  was 
thought  to  be  the  mouth  of  some  great  subterraneous 


river.  1 


*German  square  miles  are  doubtless  meant,  being 
about  4$  English.  A German  square  mile  will  be 
equal  to  about  20  English. 


would  appear  from  the  London  papers,  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Russia,  in  order  to  instal  the  emperor  Nicholas 
as  a knight  of  the  garter.  The  marquis  of  Hertford  is  to 
be  at  its  head,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  his  son,  lord 
Yarmouth,  and  a numerous  and  splendid  cortege  of  ju u ug 
noblemen.  The  garter  king  at  arms,  sir  George  Nay- 
lor, and  the  Windsor  herald,  Francis  Martin,  esq.  will 
accomY>any  the  mission,  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vesting the  emperor  with  the  insignia  of  the  order.  The 
installation  will,  it  is  said,  take  place  at  Warsaw,  and 
not  at  Petersburg,  and  be  co-incident  with  the  coronation 
there  of  Nicholas  as  king  of  Poland. 

[And  this,  when  those  to  whom  England  owes  her* 
wealth,  by  laboring  sixteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  cannot  earn  as  much  even  of  oat-meal  as  they  can 
eat!] 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Russia  and  Persia.  We  undertand,  says  the  editor*  of 
the  Bombay  Gazette,  by  a letter  from  the  Gulf,  of  a re- 
cent date,  that  a Persian  chief  named  Moostopha  Khan, 
brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  troops,  was  marching  towards  Traflees  (in 
Gaqjah)  and,  meeting  an  encampment  by  the  way,  ap*. 
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proaehed  it,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  pillage  it,  if  de- 
serted; no  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  however,  than -sud- 
denly a troop  of  Russians  sallied  forth  from  different  di- 
rections and  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  of  the  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leader  and  a few  followers,  who 
narrowly  escaped  and  took  refuge  at  the  head  quarters  of 
Abbas  Meerza,  who  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  in 
battle  with  the  inhabitants  of  Shoosh,  (a  city  in  Armi- 
nia).  The  Russian  troops  closely  pursuing  the  enemy, 
met  the  grand  army  of  Abbas  Meerza,  and  fought  them 
with  great  slaughter,  in  such  a manner  that  Abbas 
Meerza  was  obliged  to  ask  an  immediate  succor  of  troops 
that  were  stationed  at  Ganjab,  who  immediately  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  prince  royal.  The  Persians  at  last 
giving,  way  to  the  conqueror,  dispersed,  and  Abbas 
Meerza,-  after  leaving  the  enemy  sole  master  of  his  gar- 
rison and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  made  his  escape. — 
The  Russians  finding  the  city  of  Ganjah  wholly,  deserted 
entered  it  without  the  least  bloodshed.’5 

Later,  accounts  from  Bombay,  given  in  the  India  Ga- 
zette, offer  the  following  confirmation  of  this  account: — - 

“A  despatch  from  our  resident  came  in  this  morning, 
announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  grand  Persian  army 
by  the  Russian  gen.  Yermaloff,  with  a force  of  10,000 
men,  and  that  he  had  employed  his  artillery  alone,  mak- 
ing his  adversaries  scamper  off  with  great  loss  and 
slaughter.  He  is  . expected  soon  to  be  at  Tabriz,  and 
gen.  Yermal’iff  has  got  as  far  as  Tehran. 

An  opinion  was  entertained  that  the  Russians  would 
overrun  Persia.  The  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  be.  oppo- 
sed to  the  war,  which  arose  from  a popular  clamor, 
caused  by  the  fact  of  the  king’s  having,  in  general  terms, 
stated  that  the  Russians. ought  not  to  remain  in  possession 
of  certain  posts  which  they  occupied. 

East  Indies.  From  Batavia  we  hear  little  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  war,  some  troops  have  lately  arrived 
from  Europe,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  of  much 
service,  or  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  the  oppressive 
militia  duty,  the  most  respectable  persons  being  still 
obliged  to  serve,  and  punished  for  the  most  trifling 
breaches  of  discipline  with  the  utmost . severity.  The 
greatest  jealousy  is  represented  to  prevail  as  to-the  trans- 
nf  intelligence  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  those  letters; 
it  is  dated  18th  March: 

“The  misfortunes  of  Guatemala  still  continue  unaba- 
ted. Our  city  is  hourly  threatened  by  a Salvadorean 
corps  of  2000  rebels,  headed  by  the  foreigner  Roid,  who 
with  a view  of  attacking  the  capital,  has  taken  up  a posi- 
tion at  Cog-inicuilapa,  (distant  eight  or  ten  leagues  from 
Guatemala,)  whence  he  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
former  state  authorities.  The  president,  accompanied 
by  gen.  Cascaras,  and  a body  of  six  hundred  men,  with 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  henceMiis  morning. — 
We  are  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Don 
Thomas  Sanches,  with  a division  of  one  thousand  sol- 
diers, now  on  their  return  from  Chinquimula,  whither 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  had  at  first  directed  their 
course.  Three  hundred  infantry  are  likewise  looked  for 
under  thecommand  of  Quesalisnango.  The.  merchants 
mechanics,  and  even  students  have  flown  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Could  the  situation  and  fate  of  Gua- 
temala prove  more  afflicting  and  dreadful  ? Can  the  ge- 
nerous Mexican  nation  behold  Avith  indifference  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  their  brethren  ? The  principal  com- 
manders of  the  hostile  forces  are  Frenchmen , lately  arri- 
ved from  Europe.  What  can  be  the  object  of  these  vile 
foreigners?  Pietzon,  Avho  committed  so  many  atrocities 
in  Quesaltenang-Oj  entered  this  state  in  his  flight  thence, 
and  according  to  report  solicited  yesterday  a passport  to 
.return  to  Guatemala. 

Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres . A misfortune  has  befallen 
tAvo  Chilian  frigates  which  were  coming  round  Valparaiso 
to  assist  the  Buenos  Ayreans — one  of  them  Avith  600 
men  on  board,  Avas  entirely  lost,  and  all  onboard  perish- 
ed, off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  other  put  back.  No  recent 
engagement  betAveen  the  belligerents  had  taken  place. 
The  brig  Spark  w as  put  at  liberty,  but  the  captain  would 
not  receive  her. 

It  is  stated  that  an  American  ship  from  Biahia,  (the 
Ontario  of  Philadelphia),  having  on  board  the  deputies 
from  that  district  of  country  to  the  Brazilian  congress, 
bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  boarded  off  Cape  Freyo,  a 
feAv  days  previous  to  the  7th  April,  by  a privateer  schoon- 
er, Avho  robbed  the  deputies  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 


mission 

Ja\ra.  ! Peru.  A letter  received  from  Lima  gives  the  folloAving 

The  coast  of  Java  is  much  .infested  Avith  pirates,  Avho  I interesting  detail  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
haA'e  become  so  audacious,  as  to  enter  into  Batavia  roads  i The  dreum stances  in  Aihich  this  goA'emment  noAv  stands. 

briefly  these.  General  Bolivar  holds  his  place  at  iti 
lead  as  president  for  hie;  his  power  is  absolute:  nis  au- 
hority  is  maintained  by  the  treasury  Avhich  is  under  hi's 
ontrol,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  chiefly  by 
‘.venty  thousand  bayonets,  a large  portion  of  which  are 
Colombians.  A constitution  of  the  liberator’s  OAvn  fram- 
iy  imposed  on  the  people,  the  general  features  of 
which,  are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  republican- 
ism and  oppressive  in  an  extreme  degree.  General  An- 
dres Santa  Cruz,  is  vice  president,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Bolivar,  in  Colombia,  exercises  the  delegated 
authority  of  president.  He  is  destitute  of  talent  or  merit, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  the  office  only  by  a flexible 
character  and  the  basest  servility.  He  has  three  asso- 
ciates, and  the  four  constitute  what  is  called  the  council 
of  governme.nt.  From  this  body. all  laws  emanate,  and 
by  it  are  repealed  at  pleasure,  the  constitution  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  fine,  there  is  but  the  name 
of  ayepublic  Avhile  the  most  revolting  military  despotism 
exists.  Such  a system  cannot  but  produce  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.  They  have  been  deceived;  they 
have  not  obtained  the  liberty  Avhich  they  contended  and 
suffered  for.  Consequently  their  discontent,  though  si- 
lent, is  deep,  and  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  unbridled  ty- 
ranny; they  will  finally  cause  their  just  complaints  to  be 
heard.  If  Bolivar  should  continue  to  give  the  rein  to  his 
unbounded  ambition;  if  he  should  not  'ease  the  burdens 
of  this  oppressed  people,  I think  this  devoted  couptry 
will,  ere  the  lapse  of  a long  period,  Avitness  another  re- 
volution, and  pass  through  neAV  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
civil  strife.  BetAveen  the  Colombian  and  native  troops 
the  deepest  animosity  prevails,  which  * has  sheAvn  itself 
during  the  last  month  in  several  acts  of  open  hostility,  in 
Avhich  a number  of  lives  were  lost. 

Lima  has  hardly  begun  to  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of 
peace.  Some  few  improvements  are  making  in  the  ap- 
peat’ftoce  pf  private  dwellings,  but  in  general  the  devas- 


proeiamation  from  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  in- 
vites subscriptions  to  the'  'stefek  for  opening  a canal  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado;  and  the  Mexican  congress  has 
decreed  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary  to  ef- 
fect. the.  opening  of  a canal  to  connect  the  lake  wit  h the 
city  of Tiscoco,  .distance  one  English  mile,. 

The  governor  has  issued  his  decree  prohibiting  all 
([masonic  institutions  and  secret  ‘associations  of  every 
denomination,  and  declaring  that  after  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  from  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  every 
individual  who  shall  still  belong  to  such  associations 
established  without  the  state,  or  avIio  shall  assist  at. 
masonic  lodges  of  meetings;  shall  suffer  five  years  ban- 
ishment. It  is  moreover  decreed  that  every  individual 
w ho  shall  rent  or  procure  a place  for  the  holding  of  said 
meetings,  shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  four 
years. 

Another  high-handed  measure  was  tinder  the  conside- 
ration of  the  senate  of  Mexico;  it  Avas  no  less  than  that 
pf  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Letters  from  CLiupa  under  date  of  28th  March,  present 
us  Avith  the  following  melancholy  and  distressing  account 
of  the  state  of  .anarchy  which  reign^  throughout  our  sisi 
jer  republic  of  Guatemala. 
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tation  and  ruinous  effects  of  the  late  war  are  still  appa- 
rent.  The  revenue  of  the  government  are  said  to  be 
ample,  but  they  arc  diverted  into  other  channels  than 
that  of  rebuilding  and  adorning  the  city. 

Commerce  is  "in  a depressed  state.  The  imports  of 
the  last  two  years  have  been  immense,  greatly  exceed- 
ing tKe consumption,  and  the  trade  consequently  ruinous. 
It  is  now  in  some  measure  improved,  but  still  unprofita- 
ble. This  government  has  passed  a law  which  goes  into 
operation  on  the  6th  February  next,  laying  an  additional 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  sundry  articles,  among  which  are 
those  which  constitute  a large  portion  of  the  imports  in 
American  vessels,  viz.  plain  cottons,  furniture , saddle- 
ry, lard,  tallow  and  wax  candles,  hats,  shoes  and  boots, 
sugar,  soap,  tobacco,  and  ready  made  clothes.  The  con- 
sumption of  our  cottons,  however,  is  annually  increasing 
and  from  their  superior  fabric,  and  cheapness,  will  even- 
tually supercede,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  use  of  all 
others.  The  contraption  of  American  flour  which  lias 
heretofore  been  a valuable  branch  of  commerce  to  this 
coast,  is  gradually  diminishing.  The  quantities  of  wheat 
introduced  from  Chili  are  nearly  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Lima;  and  as  the  manufacture  of  it  is  daily  improv- 
ing here,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  flour  will  soon  be 
excluded  from  the  market,  except  in  cases  of  a short  crop 
qf Chili.  . • • 

The  working  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  has  been  a loseing  speculation  to 
the  adventurers.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  metals 
are  produced,  but  the  expense  of  conveying  machinery 
to  the  mines,  the  clearing  them  qf  water,  the  inexperience 
of  the  workmen,  and  above  all  the  rapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, absorb  all  the  profits  and  nearly  all  the  capital. 
As  the  precious  metals  are  almost  the  only  exports  from 
Peru,  commerce  must  flourish  or  decay  in  proportion  as 
they  abound  or  are  scarce. 

An  agent  of  the.  French  government  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  authorities  here  a few  days  ago,  under 
the  title  of  “inspector  of  commerce.”  The  Peruvian  ca- 
binet retused  to  recognise  him  in  that  capacity,  and  he 
has  consequently  demanded  his  passports  and  left  the 
country  This  step  may  be  productive  of  important  con- 
quences. 


into  the  error!  In  farther  proof  that  this  fact  is  essen- 
tial to  sustain  the  indictment,  a case  was  cited  from 
Russell  and  Ryan,  (1823),  in  the  case  of  tfie  king  vs. 
James  Edwards  and  William  Walker,  who  had  been  con- 
victed before  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley,  upon  an  indictment 
which  charged  them  with  stealing  four  live  tame  terk.es. 
It  appeared  that  they  stole  them  alive  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  and  killed  them  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
where  they  were  tried;  so  that  the  character  of  live  tur- 
keys was  not  applicable  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  The 
judge  had  some  doubt  whether  the"  word  ‘live’  was  not 
surplussage,  and  the  question  was  reserved  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  twelve  judges.  It  came  up  in  Hilary  term, 
1823,  and  the  judges  decided  that  the  word  “live”  was 
not  surplussage;  and  that  as  the  prisoners  had  not  the 
turkeys  in  a live  state  in  Hertfordshire,  the  charge  was 
not  proved,  and,  the  conviction  was  wrong.  In  support 
oj  the  other  exception,  that  the  indictment  did  not  spe- 
cify whether  the  duck  was  a tame  duck,  Blackstone, 
book  iv.  chap.  17,  was  cited,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
larceny  cannot  be  committed  oi  such  animals  as  are /eras 
nalitrx  and  unreclaimed,  because  there  could  be  no  pro- 
perty, either  absolute  or  qualified.  Maxwell  resisted 
tlie  doctrine,  and  contended  that  although  a dog  w ould 
come  under  the  class  of  fer&  natune , still,  if  a valuable 
watch-dag  should  be  stolen,  it  would  hardly  be  suppos- 
ed that  it  would  not  be  considered  'a.  • - ■ . . The  court, 
however,  sustained  the  first  obj  the  witness  was 

then  called  again,  and  swore  that  it  was  a tame  duck. 
The  jury  thereupon  Lund  die  prisoner  guilty  w ithout 
leaving  the  box.  Pat  protested  stcutl;  agsins  e ver- 
dict— insisting  that  he  had  never  scolen  the  duck  i ail,  at 
all.  “May  it  plase  your,  honor’s  honor”  said  he,  -‘it  is 
hard  fora  pacable  hen^-st  man,  as  your  honor  sees  ’bat  I 
am,  to  be  bothered  in  this  way,  when  d’ve  see,  as  I was  just 
after  going  home  the  night,  just  a little  bit  in  the  ra  :rn- 
ing  dye  see,  I fell  doun,  and  found  the  duck  under  me. 
And  that  is  all  your  honor!” 


THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

FROM  THE  N.  Y.  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER,  OF  MAY  17. 

‘■‘The  avoir  dupoise  of  a hair.  ” A rough,  ragged  look- 
ing son  of  Erin*  named  John  Brush,  who  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  at  a wake  for  a week,  and  asleep  in 
the  gutter  afterwards,  was  yesterday  put  to  the  bar,  on 
an  indictment  for  stealing  a duck,  from  the  poultry  yard 
of  a black  man  in  JLove-lane.  The  evidence  was  pretty 
clear,  that  Brush  entered  the  said  poultry  yard  at 
a very  late  hour — the  ducks  quack'd- — at  which  the 
wife  of  the  owner  awoke  and  started  her  hushand — who 
sallied  out,  sans  cidotte , and  gave  chase  to  the  intruder 
upon  the  repose  of  his  poultry.  Brush,  in  running, 
tumbled  down,  by  which  means  he  was  overtaken,  and 
found  in  the  very  act  of  barbarously  biteing  the  duck’s 
head.  The  witness  could  not  say  whether  the  duck  was 
dead  or  alive,  as  it  appeared  to  be  about  half  way  be- 
tween—perhaps  a'  little  more  dead  than  living.  The 
counsel  for  the  people  here  rested  his  case,  and  the  wit- 
ness left  the  stand.  The  poor  prisoner  not  having  any 
counsel,  McEwen,  and  several  benevolent  members  of 
the  bar,  spontaneously  volunteered.  Exceptions  wrere 
taken  to  the  indictment,  that  it  did  not  set  forth  the  fact 
whether  the  duck  was  tame,  or  dead  or  alive,  but  mere- 
ly charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  “a  duck.”  A case 
in  point  was  cited,  w here  Livingston,  when  mayor  of 
New-York,  decided  in  a similar  case,  that  the  indictment 
must  specify  whether  it  was  a tame  duck,  or  a dead  duck, 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  proof  of  the  right  of  proper- 
ty. The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  pris- 
oner w-as  acquitted;  but,  not  understanding  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  the  legal  loop-hole  through  w hich  lie  had  escaped, 
and  thinking  that  duck-stealing  was  no  longer  larceny , he 
stole  a dozen  dead  ducks  from  the  market  the  same 
night,  for  which  he  AVas  arrested,  correctly  indicted,  and 
tried  and  convicted  the  next  day.  But  the  best  of  all 
s that  he  abused  the  qourt  soundly  for  leading  him 
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Department  of  state.,  March  92,  1 827. 
List  of  the  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  diplomatic 
and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  places  of  their  residence. 


Albert  Gallatin, 


ENGLAND, 
envoy  extra,  and 
minister  plenipo.  London, 
Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  seoTy  of  legation,  London, 
T'nos.  Aspinwall,  ag’t  kc.  and  consul,  London, 
James  Maury, 

Herman  Vi’sger, 

Robert  W.  Fox, 

Thos.  Were  Fox, 

William  Davy, 

Robt.  R.  Hunter, 

Joel  Hart, 

David  Walker, 

Thomas  Wilson, 

Reuben  Harvey, 

Samuel  Luke, 

Bernard  Henry 

Thomas  Wynns, 

Wm.  R.  Higinbothsm, 

John  Storr, 

Edmund  Roberts, 

Peter  Lanman, 

Chas.  L.  Bartlett, 

John  M.  Kankey, 

FRANCE. 

James  Brown,  envoy  extra,  and 

minister  plenipo.  Paris, 
Daniel  Sheldon,  sec’ry  of  legation,  Paris, 

Isaac  Cox  Barnett,  agent,  kc.  and  coif.  Paris, 


consul. 

Liverpool, 

do. 

Bristol, 

do. 

Falmouth, 

do. 

Plymouth, 

do. 

Kingstomupon  H. 

do. 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 

do. 

Leith,  Scotland, 

do. 

Glasgow, 

do. 

Dublin,  Ireland, 

do. 

Cork, 

do. 

Belfast, 

do. 

Gibraltar, 

do. 

Isle  of  France, 

do. 

Turks’  Island, 

comm,  agent.  Bermuda, 

do. 

Nassau,  N.  P. 

consul, 

St.  Christ’r  & Antigua 

do. 

Demerara, 

do. 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 

comm,  agent,  Island  of  Trinidad, 

do. 

Barbadoes. 

Daniel  Strobel, 

consul. 

Bordeaux, 

Joshua  Dodge, 

do. 

Marseilles, 

F.  C.  Fenwick, 

do. 

Nantes, 

Edward  Church, 

do. 

L’Orient, 

R.  G.  Beasley, 

do. 

Havre  de  Grace, 

James  F.  Cooper, 

do. 

Lyons, 

Ales,  de  Tubcuf, 

do. 

Cette, 
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Jas.  Jos.  Dehesse, 

do. 

La  Rochelle, 

Francis  B.  Baures, 

do. 

Guadaloupe  Island 

Silas  Marean, 

do. 

RUSSIA. 

Martinique  Island. 

Henry  Middleton, 

envoy  extra. 

and 

minister  plenipo.  St.  Petersburg, 

Charles  1 ’inkney, 

sec’ry  of  legation,  St.  Petersburg, 

Abrvu  P.  Gib  sen, 

consul, 

St.  Petersburg. 

SPAIN. 

Alex.  H.  Everrett, 

envoy  extra,  and 
minister  plenipo.  Madrid, 

John  A.  Smith, 

sec’ry  of  legation,  Madrid, 

Alexander  Burton, 

consul, 

Cadiz, 

Charles  Douglass, 

do. 

Barcelona, 

Gbadiah  Rich, 

do. 

Valencia, 

Geo.  t Barrel!, 

do. 

Malaga, 

R Montgomery, 

do. 

Alicant, 

F.  X.  de  Eaio, 

do. 

Bilboa, 

Geo.  W.  Hubbell, 

do. 

Island  of  Manilla, 

Payton  Gay, 
GeoPge  P.  Ladico, 


do. 

do. 


Bland  of  Teneriffe, 
Balearic  Islands, 


Thos.  M.  Rodney,  commercial  agent,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Robert  R.  Stewart, 

do. 

J 7 7 "J 

Trinidad,  do. 

Thomas  Eackus, 

do. 

St.  Jago,  do. 

Henry  K.  Stearns, 

do. 

Barascoa,  do. 

Lew  is  Shoemaker, 

do. 

Matanzas,  do. 

William  Simmons 

do. 

Porto  Rico, 

PORTUGAL. 

Thos.  L.  L Brent,  charge  d’affaires,  Lisbon, 


I.  P.  Hutchinson, 

John  H.  Marsh* 
Chas.  W . Dabney, 
Samuel  Hodges,  jr. 


consul, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Lisbon. 

Oporto, 

Island  of  Madeira, 
Fayal, 

Cape  de  Y.  Islands. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Christ’r  Hughes,  charge  d ’affaires,  Brus'ls  & the  Hague, 


John  W.  Parker, 
E Wambersie, 
Charles  Barnett, 
Thomas  Trask, 
Philip  Robinson, 
John  Shiilaber, 
Louis  Mark, 


Amsterdam, 

R otter  dam* 
Antwerp, 
Surinam, 

Island  of  Curacoa, 
Batavia, 

Ostend, 


consul, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

J.  Hollingsworth,  commercial  agent,  St.  Eustaeia. 

SWEDEN. 

John  J.  Appleton,  charge  d’affaires,  Stockholm, 

David  Erskine,  consul,  Stockholm, 

C.  A.  Murray,  do.  Gottenburg, 

Henry  Janso*n,jr.  do.  Christian  sand, 

Robert  M.  Harrison,  do.  St.  Bartholomews. 

UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,  envoy  extra,  and 

minister  plenipo.  Mexico, 

John  Mason,  jr.  sec’ry  of  legation,  Mexico, 

Jas  S.  Willcocks, 

Geo.  R.  Robertson, 

Thomas  Reiley, 

Harvey  Gregg, 

William  Taylor, 

Daniel  W.  Smith, 

Charles  W.  Webber, 


Jas.  W.  M’Goffin, 
Henry  Perrins, 
James  L.  Kennedy, 
David  Dixon, 


consul, 

Mexico, 

do. 

Tampico, 

do. 

Aguatulco, 

do. 

Acapulco, 

do. 

V.  Cruz  k a: 

do. 

Refugio  on  Rio  1 

do. 

Chihuahua, 

do. 

Sta.  Fe, 

do. 

Saltillo, 

do. 

Campeche, 

do. 

Mazatlan, 

San  Antonio,  Mexico. 


MISSION  TO  TACUBAYA. 

John  Sergeant,  envoy  extra,  and 

minister  plenipo.  Tacubaya.  Mexico, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  do.  do.  do. 

REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Beaufort  T.  Watts,  c 
John  Macpherson, 

J.  G.  A.  Williamson, 

W m.  J.  Scaver, 

Wra.  Wheelwright,* 

Abraham  B.  Nones, 

Francis  Litchfield, 

William  Radcliff, 

Condy  Raguet,  charge  d’affaires,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

W.  H.  D.  C.  Wright,  consul,  Rio  de  J aneiro, 

Woodbuidge  Odiin,  do.  San  Salvador, 


John  T.  Mansfield, 
J.  de  S.  Montiero, 
Charles  B.  Allen, 
Joshua  Bond, 
Leonard  Corning, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Pernambuco, 

Maranhao, 

Para, 

Monte  Video, 

I.  ot  Maranahdm. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Wm.  B.  Rochester,  app’d  charge  d’aff.  Guatemala, 

Charles  Savage,  consul,  Guatemala. 

REPUBLIC  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

John  M.  Forbes,  charge  d’affaires,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Weo.  W.  Slocum,  consul,  Buenos  Ayres. 

CHILE. 

Heman  Allen,  envoy  extra,  and 

minister  plenipo.  St.  JagO  de  Chile? 
Samuel  Lamed,  sec’ry  of  legation,  St.  Jago  de  Chile, 
Michael  Hcgan,  consul,  Valparaiso, 

Daniel  Wynne,  do.  St.  Jago  de  Chile 

Republic  of  peru. 

James  Coder,  charge  d’affaires,  Lima, 

Wm.  F.  Taylor,  consul,  Quilcu  and  Arica. 

William  Tudor,  do.  Lima. 

DENMARK. 

Henry  Wheaton,  charge  d’affaires,  Copenhagen, 

John  Raynals,  consul,  Copenhagen, 

Robert  Jaques,  do.  Isle  of  Santa  Cruz, 

Nathan  Levy,  do.  Id.  of  St.  Thomas, 

Joseph  Ridgway,  do.  Island  of  St.  Croix, 

PRUSSIA. 

John  G.  Boker,  consul,  Elberfield. 

SAXONY. 

C.  F.  Goehring,  consul,  Leipzig. 

HANSEATIC  TOWNS. 

John  Cuthbert,  consul,  Hamburg, 

F.  J.  Wiehelhausen,  do.  Bremtn, 

Joseph  H.  Clark,  do.  Lubec. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

Thomas  Appleton,  consul,  Leghorn,  Tuscany, 

James  Ombrosio,  do.  Florence,  do. 

Robert  Campbell,  do.  Genoa,  Sardinia, 

Vr.  A.  SassernQ,  do.  Nice,  do. 

George  Moore,  do.  Trieste,  Austria, 

ROMAN  STATES,  AND  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES 

Felix  Cigognani, 

Alex.  Haramet, 

Benj.  Gardner, 

JohnL.  Pay  sen, 

David  O filer, 

BARB  ART  POWERS. 

William  Slialer,  consul  general,  Algiers, 

Samuel  D.  Heap,  consul,  Tunis, 

Charles  D.  Coxe,  do.  T ripol i, 

John  Mullowny,  do.  Tangier,  Morocco., 

HAYTT,  (ST.  DOMINGO). 

A.  Armstrong,  commercial  agent,  Port  au  Prince, 

James  A.  Holden,  do.  Aux  Caves, 

James  E.  Brice,  do.  Cape  Haytien. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

John  C.  Jones,  jr.  commercial  agent. 

CHINA. 

John  H.  Grosvenor,  consul,  Canton. 

LIST  OF  JUDGES,  ATTORNEYS,  AND  MAR- 
SHALS, IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Names.  Office.  Residence . Expiration . 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

John  Marshall,  chief  justice,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Washington,  asso.  justice,  Mt.  Ycrnon,  Ya. 


consul. 

Rome, 

do. 

Naples, 

do. 

Palermo, 

do. 

Messina. 

SMYRNA. 

consul, 

Smyrna. 

arge  d ’affairs,  Bogota, 

Wm.  Johnson, 

do. 

Charleston,  S.  C= 

consul, 

Carthagena, 

Gabriel  Duvall, 

do. 

Marietta,  Md. 

do. 

La  Guayra, 

Joseph  Story, 

do. 

Salem,  Mass. 

do. 

Santa  Martha, 

Smith  Thompson, 

do. 

New  York. 

do. 

Guyaquil, 

Robert  Trimble, 

do. 

Frankfort,  Ken. 

do. 

Maracaybo. 

W illiam  Wirt,  att. 

general. 

Washington. 

do. 

Porto  Cahello, 

Wm.  T.  Carroll, 

clerk, 

do. 

do. 

Panama. 

Tench  Ringgold, 

marshal, 

do. 

BRAZIL. 

MAINE. 

Ashur  Ware,  judge,  Portland. 
Ether  Shepley, . attorney,  Saco, 


7 Feb.  1829. 


Ilenjairin  Green,  marshall,  S.  Burwick,  26  May,  182U 
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5IW  HAMPSHIRE. 

J.  S.  Sherburne,  judge,  Portsmouth. 
D.  Humphreys,  attorney,  do. 
Pearson  Cogswell,  marshal,  Gilmantown, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  Davis,  judge,  Boston. 

George  Blake,  attorney,  do. 

Sam’ID.  Harris,  marshal.  do. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William  Bristol,  judge,  New  Haven. 
Hez.  Huntington,  attorney,  Hartford, 
Andrew  Hull,  jr.  marshall.  New  Haven. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

John  Pitman,  judge  Providence. 

R.  W.  Greene,  attorney,  do. 

B.  Anthony,  marshal,  do. 

VERMONT. 

Elijah  Payne,  judge,  Williamstown, 
W.  A.  Griswold,  attorney,  Burlington, 
Joseph  Edson,  marshal,  Randolph, 


22Nov.  1828. 
15  Mar.  1828. 


26  Jan.  1829. 
2 Mar.  1829. 


17  Jan.  1829. 
25  Feb.  1830. 


29  Dec.  1829. 
3 Jan.  1829. 


3 Mar.  1829. 
3 Mar.  1831. 


NEW  YORK. 

(Northern  district.) 

Alfred  Conkling,  judge,  Albany. 

Sami.  Beardsley,  attorney,  Blenheim,  3 Mar.  1827. 

J.  W.  Livingston,  marshal,  Skaneateles,  19  Feb.  1829. 
(Southern  district.) 

Samuel  R.  Betts,  judge,  New  York. 

Robert  Tillotson,  attorney,  New  York,  5 Jan.  1828. 
Thomas  Morris,  marshal,  New  York,  21  Jan.  1829. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

William  Rossell,  judge  Mount  Holly. 

L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  attorney,  Bridgetown,  14  Jan.  1828. 
Oliver  W.  Ogden,  marshal,  N.  Germantown,  17 Dec.  1830. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

( Eastern  district. ) 
judge,  Philadelphia, 
attorney,  Philadelphia,  28  Feb.  1830. 
marshal,  Philadelphia,  11  Feb.  1831. 

( Western  district. ) 

, judge,  Pittsburg, 
attorney,  Pittsburg,  3 Mar.  1829. 

marshal,  Pittsburg,  8 Apr.  1830. 

DELAWARE. 

judge,  Belmont, 

attorney,  Newcastle,  8 Jan.  1830. 

marshal,  Wilmington,  29  Dec.  1829. 

MARYLAND. 

judge,  Baltimore. 

Nath.  Williams,  attorney,  Baltimore,  3 Jan.  1829. 

Thos.  Finley,  marshal,  Baltimore,  21  Dec.  1830. 

VIRGINIA. 

(Eastern  district.) 
judge.  Near  Aldie. 

attorney,  Richmond,  15  Dec.  1829. 
marshal,  Richmond,  9 Jan.  1839. 
( Western  district. ) 
judge,  Clarksburg, 

attorney,  Clarksburg,  4 Mar.  1828. 
marshal,  Clarksburg,  5 Jan.  1828. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

judge,  Raleigh. 

attorney,  Raleigh.  23  Jan.  1 830. 
marshal,  Raleigh,  26  Apr.  1828. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

judge,  Charleston, 

attorney,  Charleston.  7 Feb.  1 829. 
marshsl,  Charleston,  16  Dec.  1829. 

GEORGIA. 

Jeremiah  Cuyler,  judge  Savannah. 

R.  W.  Habersham,  attorney,  Savannah,  5 Jan.  1828. 
John  H.  Morel,  marshal,  Savannah,  28  Jan,  1830. 

ALABAMA. 

( Southern  district. ) 

Wm.  Crawford,  judge,  Mobile. 

H.  Hitchcock,  attorney,  Huntsville,  22  Dec.  1829. 
F.  W.  Armstrong,  marshal,  Claiborne,  9 Dec.  1827. 

(Northern  district.) 

Wm.  Crawford,  judge,  Mobile. 

H.  T.  Thornton,  attorney,  Huntsville,  20  Dec.  1830. 
F,  W.  Armstrong,  marshal,  Huntsville,  9 Dec.  1827. 


Richard  Peters, 
C.  J.  Ingersoll, 
John  Conard, 

William  Wilkins. 
A.  Braekenridge, 
Hugh  Davis, 

Richard  Hall, 
Geo.  Read,  jr. 
James  Brobson, 

Elias  Glenn, 


George  Hay, 
Robt.  Stannard, 
John  Pegram, 

Alex.  Caldwell, 
E.  S.  Duncan, 
Benj.  Reeder, 

H-  Potter, 

T.  P.  Deveraux, 
Beverly  Daniel, 

Thomas  Lee, 
John  Gadsden, 
M.  A.  Waring, 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Peter  Randolph,  judge,  Natchez, 

W.  B,  Griffth,  attorney,  Natchez,  13  Mar.  1830. 
John  H.  Norton,  marshal.  2 Jan.  1829. 

LOUISIANA. 

(Eastern  district.) 

T.  B.  Robertson,  judge,  New-Orleans. 

J.  W.  Smith,  attorney,  New-Orleans,  4 Jan.  1829. 
John  Nicholson,  marshal,  New-Orleans,  7 Jan.  1831. 
( Western  district.) 

T.  B.  Robertson,  judge,  New-Orleans, 

J.  Brownson,  attorney,  St.  Martinsville,  3 Mar.  1831. 
A.  Dumartrait,  marshal,  St.  Martinsville, 3 Mar.  1831. 


TENNESSEE. 

(Eastern  district.) 
judge,  Nashville, 

attorney,  Knoxville, 
marshal, 

( Western  district.) 
judge,  Nashville, 

attorney,  N ashvil  1 e, 


marshal,  Murfreesboro,  5 Jan.  1828 


John  McNairy, 

Prior  Lea, 

J.  Callaway, 

John  McNairy, 

T.  H.  Fletcher, 

Robert  Purdy, 

KENTUCKY. 

John  Boyle,  judge,  Harrodsburg. 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  attorney,  Frankfort, 

C.  Coleman,  marshal,  Lexington, 

OHIO. 

C.  W.  Bird,  judge,  West  Union. 
J.  S.  Benham,  attorney,  Cincinnati, 
Wm.  Doherty,  marshal,  Zanesville, 


3 Mar.  1829. 
5 May  1830. 

8 Feb.  1831. 


8 Feb.  1831. 
6 Jan.  1831. 


3 Mar.  1831. 
7 Mar.  1830. 


INDIANA, 
judge,  Salem. 

attorney,  Corydon,  5 Apr.  1830. 

marshal,  Vernon,  6 Mar.  1829. 

ILLINOIS. 

judge,  Vandalia. 

attorney,  Kaskaskia,  3 Mar.  1831, 

marshal,  Prariede  Roche,  15  May  1828. 

MISSOURI. 

judge,  St.  Louis. 

attorney,  St.  Louis,  3 Mar.  1831. 

marshal,  St.  Louis,  25  Apr.  1830. 


E.  W.  Park, 

Chas.  Dewey, 

John  Vawter, 

Nath.  Pope, 

Syd.  Breeze, 

Henry  Conner, 

James  H.  Peck. 

B.  Allen, 

Henry  Dodge, 

ARKANSAS. 

Ben.  Johnson,  judge,  Post  of  Arkansas. 

T.  P.  Eskridge,  do. 

Wm.  Trimble,  do. 

S.  C.  Roane,  attorney. 

G.  W.  Scott,  marshal, 


do. 
do. 

Post  of  Arkansas,  7 Feb.  1 829. 


do. 


MICHIGAN. 


’Olt,} 

S 


S.  Sibley,  judge,  Detroit, 

John  Hunt,  do.  do. 

James  D.  Doty,  do.  do, 

Dan’l  Le  Roy,  attorney,  Detroit, 

T.  Rowland,  marshal,  Detroit. 

EAST  FLORIDA. 

J.  L.  Smith,  judge,  St.  Augustine. 

T.  Douglass,  attorney,  St.  Augustine, 

Waters  Smith,  marshal.  St.  Augustine, 

MIDDLE  FLORIDA. 

A.  B.  Woodward,  judge,  Tallahassee. 

W.  A.  McRae,  attorney,  Tallahassee, 

Alexander  Adair,  marshal,  Tallahassee, 

WEST.  FLORIDA. 

H.  M.  Braekenridge,  judge,  Pensacola. 

Benj.  S.  Wright,  attorney,  Pensacola, 

William  Sebree,  marshal,  Pensacola, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wm.  Cranch,  chief  judge,  Washington. 

B.  Thruston,  asst,  judge,  Washingto 
J.  S.  Morsel,  asst,  judge,  Georgetown. 

Thos.  Swann,  attorney,  Washington,  23  Jan.  1829. 
Tench  Ringgold,  marshal,  Washington,  31  Jan.  1831. 
William  Brent,  clerk,  County  of  Washington. 
Edmund  I.  Lee,  clerk,  County  of  Alexandria. 

orphan’s  courts. 

Sam’l  Chase,  judge  of  orphan’s  court,  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

H.  C.  Neale,  register. 

Chr.  Neale,  judge  orphan’s  court,  Alexandria. 

Alex.  Moore,  register. 


7 Feb.  1829. 


3 Dec.  1830. 


22  May,  1830. 
3 Mar.  1281. 


22  Jan.  1830. 
3 Mai’.  1831. 


22  Jan.  1831. 
6 Jan.  1831. 
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MILITARY  COURT  MARTIAL. 

The  following  paper,  just  now,  (to  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection),-first  published,  relates  to  a matter  which  lias 
excited  much  discussion  and  observation  at  different 
times,  and  is  inserted. 

Adjctaxt  gexerar’s  office, 
J\lev>  Orleans,  Jan.  22a',  1815. 
Head  Quarters  7th  military  district. 
gen  suae  orders. 

At  a general  ccart  martial,  ordered  to  convene  at 
Mobile,  on  the  5th  December,  IS  14,  of  which  col.  Per- 
kins is  president,  the  following  prisoners  were  tried  on 
the  following  charges  and  specifications,  Viz. 

Captain  John  Strotuer,  1st  regiment  W.  T.  militia — 
charged  with  “exciting  to  mutiny. 

Specification.  “In  Vhis — 'that  on  the  march  between 
Fort  : p r osit  and.  Fort  Jackson,  between  the  4th  of  July 
and  j 1st  "of  the  same,  he  stated  in  presence  of  some,  of  the 
troops,  there  was  no  low  to  compel  them  to  serve  longer 
tluui' months,  and  unless  he  was  shown  a better  law 
them  he  had  seen  he  would  march  his  company  home  at 
the  end  of  that  time, ” 

Charge  II. — Conniving:  ai mutiny,- 
' Specif. c&tica.  “In  this — suffering  those  under  his 
command -to  go  ur  reported  to  the  commanding  officer, 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  articles  ai  war  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  m using  words  tending  to  lead 
men  to  the  act  of  mutiny,  stating  that  if  he  was  the  lieu- 
tenant, he  would  march  the  company  under  hrs  command 
home  on  die  20th  of  September,  1814. 

Charge  HI. — Disobedience  of  orders. 
Specification.  “In  this — not  complying  with  regimen- 
tal o hr,  bearing  date  23d  August,  181  4,  which  required 
the  officers  of  grades,  and  privates  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavor to  suppress  any  mutiny  or  Intended  mutiny,  un- 
der the  pains  and  penalties  of  a violation  of  the  law  of  the 
U.  States.” 

Tc  which  charges  and  specifications  the  prisoner,  capt. 
Strother,  pleaded  “not  guilty.” 

The  court  found  the prisoner  guilty,  as  charged,  with 
the  exception  of  failing  to  report  his  men  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  sentence  him  to  he  dismissed  from 
the  service,  as  unworthy  of  holding  a commission  in  the 
array  of  the  U.  S. 

The  court  next  proceeded  to  die  trial  of  third  lieut. 
James  McCauley,  1st  regt.  W.  T.  militia,  charged  with 
exciting  to  mutiny. 

Specification.  “In  this — that  between  the  10th  and 
20th of  Sept.  1S14,  speaking  words  tending  to  lead  men 
to  the  act  of  mutiny,  by  saying  that  the  opinion  of  the 
LT.  S.  attorney  of  the  state  ol  Virginia,  was  nothing  but 
newspaper  law.  ” 

Charge  II. — Conniving  at  mutiny. 
Specification.  “In  this — tliat  cu  the  19th  Sept.  1814. 
he  gave  directions  to  some  of  the  mutinous  party,  to  put 
in  his  knapsack  his  proportionable  part  of  provisions 
which  had  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  issuing  house 
by  them,  and  further  said  that  he  would  be  with  them  in 
a few  days,  as  he  had  some  business  to  settle,  which 
would  detain  him  that  length  of  lime. ” 

Charge  ITT. — Disobedience  of  orders. 
Specification.  “In  this — not  using  his  endeavor  to 
suppress  any  mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  as  required  by 
said  order  of  the  23d  Aug.  lSli.  ” 

To  which  charges  and  specifications  the  prisoner,  It. 
James  McCauley,  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  court  after  mature  deliberation  on  the  evidence 
adduced,  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  as  cliarged,  and  sen- 
tence that  he  be  dismissed  the  service,  have  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head,  with  a total  disqualification  of  ever 
holding  a commission  in  the  army  of  the  LT.  S. 

The  court,  next  proceeded  to  tue  trial  of  Jacob  Webb , 
a private  of  captain  Strother’s  company,  charged  with 
desertion,  mutiny  and  robbery. 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoner,  Jacob 
Webb,  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  court,  after  mature  consideration  on  the  evidence 
adduced,  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  dissertion  and  mutiny, 
and  not  of  robbery,  and  sentence  him  to  receive  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  by  shooting.  i 


David  Morrows  a sergeant  of  captain  Strother’s  compa- 
ny, charged  with  mutiny  and  earciting  to  mutiny. 

To  which  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  " 

The  court  found  the  prisoner  gnrftv,  and  sentenced 
him  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death  by  shooting. 

John  Harris,  a private  of  captain  Strether’s  company, 
charged  w ith  mutiny  and  conniving  at  mutiny. 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoner  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

The  court,  after  mature  consideration  on  the  evidence 
' adduced,  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  sentence  ium  to 
receive  the  punishment  of  death  by  shooting. 

Henry  Lewis,  a private  of  captain  Mebane’s  company  , 
charged  with  mutiny  and  ext  .ting  to  mutiny.  - 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoner  pleaded  not 
! guilty. 

j The  court  found  the  prisoner,  Henry  Lewis,  guilty, 
j and  sentence  him  to  receive  the  punishment  cf  death  by 
I shoot  rug. 

David  Hunt,  charged  with  mutiny. 

To  which  charge,  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  evilly. 

The  court  found  the  prisoner  guilt}  as  charged . and  has 
sentenced  him  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death  by 
shooting. 

L Edward  Linsey,  a private  of  capt.  Searcy’s  company, 
charged  with  mutiny  and  exciting  to  mutiny. 

J To  which  charge  or  charges,  die  prisoner  pleaded  not 
! guilty. 

j The  court  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  has  sentenced 
| him  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death  by  shooting. 

I The  court  next  proceeded  to  the  trials  of  the  follow- 
i ing: — Leonard  Farmer,  Peter  Duncan,  Stephen  Johnson, 

! Lewis  Thomas,  Semore  Scott,  Pharc.ffi  Hudgins,  Samuel 
H.  Burton,  and  Samuel  Austin,  of  capt.  Strother’s  com- 
ps uy — James  Thompson,  Hugh  Carlin,  Joseph  Write, 
Joshua  Joiner,  John  Smothers,  and  Henry  Butler,  of 
captain  Mebane’s  company — W ade  H.  Night,  Beiwell 
Hobdy,  John  Oliver,  and  Philip  Holland,  of  captain 
Searcy’s  company — James  .Arnold,  and  Alex.  McMor- 
ris,  of  capt.  Kilpatrick’s  company,  charged  with  desertion 
and  mutiny. 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoners  unanimously 
pleaded  guilty. 

The  court  found  them  guilty,  and  has  sentenced  them 
to  make  up  the  time  while  absent  from  service;  that  One 
j half  of  their  pay  be  stopped;  that  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
J spective  service,  they  have  one  half  cf  the  hair  of  their 
} head  shaved  off  close,  and  then  drummed  out  of  camp. 

; Sergeant  James  Nelson,  Joseph  Rauton,  A.  Whitson, 
j and  Robert  B.  Roberts,  privates  of  captain  Mebane’s 
I company,  charged  with  mutiny  and  desertion. 
j To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoners  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

The  court  found  them  guilty,  and  has  sentenced  them 
to  remunerate  the  government  for  the  time  lost  by  their 
absence  from  duty;  a stoppage  of  one  third  of  their  pay, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service,  to  have 
one  half  of  the  hair  of  their  head  shaved  close  off,  and 
I then  drummed  out  of  eamp. 

Obadiah  McBey,  a private  of  capt  Strother’s  compa- 
ny— Jeremiah  Dennis,  and  James  Blythe,  of  captain  Me- 
bane’s company,  charged  with  desertion  and  mutiny. 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoners  pleaded 
guilty. 

The  court  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  has  sentenced 
them  to  make  up  the  time  lost  whilst  absent  from  duty? 
that  the  oue  half  of  their  pay  be  stopped;  that,  at  the  end 
of  their  respective  service,  shall  have  one  half  of  the  hair 
of  their  head  shaved  off  close,  and  then  drummed  out  of 
camp. 

The  court  next  proceeded  to  the  trials  of  the  following 
prisoners,  viz: — Privates  John  Banfield,  Major  Hedg- 
peath,  Coleman  Nicholas,  (fifer),  Thomas  Dunaway, 
John  Manning,  James  L.  Arnold,  John  Patterson, 
Thomas  Wood,  Edward  Easters,  Bethlehem  Easters, 
Basder  Summers,  Thomas  Hall,  John  Williams,  Tho- 
mas Brondon,  J®hn  Hampton,  Jacob  Bennet,  "Wm. 
Quinn,  Johu  Earby,  John  L.  Herringdon,  Stephen 
Blythe,  John  Kelly’  John  Jones,  William  Jones,  Aquil- 
la  Night,  Harmon  Redding,  John  Wright,  Robinson 
i Wright.  Thomas  Ashley,  John  Cross,  James  Andrews, 
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Drury  Hall, 


John  Hickman.  William  Pate,  James  Gris-  i Roberts,  of  the  Mississippi  militia,  who  was  arraigned  and 


som,  Thos.  Limbly,  (corporals),  John'  Webb,  George 
Cohie,  Jas.  Gambreel,  Robert  Hilbuck,  John  Morgan, 


(drummer,)  Armstead  H.  Morgan,  Anderson  S.  Britt, 

Elisha  McFeli,  Edmond  Black,  Daniel  Ruke,  Lewis 
Fletcher,  Edward  Johnson,  Francis’  company.  Green 
B.  Newton,  Gideon  Harris,  Hardy  Wilms,  John  Green, 

John  Walk  ins,  James  Green,  John  Olphin,  Jonathan 
Batts,  James  Rose,  Joun  Whitworth,  John  H.  Read, 

John  Benham,  Moses  Age,  Robert  Kilgan,  Smith 
Hampton,  Thos.  D.  Long,  Thos.  M oisey,  Thos.  Berry, 

Win.  Mimms,  Wm.  Grimes,  Wm.  Lon,  Wm.  Weak- 
ley, Win.  Robinson,  Thos.  Graves,  Andrew  B.  Farri- 
er, Samuel  Gibbs,  Timothy  Millyavd,  Willis  Richard- 
son, Wilson  Davis,  Thomas  Davis,  Hobson  Tally,  Mor- 
gan Jones,  Robert  White,  Elijah  Tucker,  Cornelius 
M’Kensey,  John  Leabetter,  John  Wilson,  Washington 
Le abetter,  Stephen  Shepherd,  Wesley  Cowan,  Samuel 
Bowman,  James  G.  Harris,  Anderson  Griffith  Cope, 

Wm.  Chisholm,  Neevit  L ,*  Frederick  Rowland,  I the  army 

Daniel  Richardson.  John  Lerngin,  Dempsey  Sawyer,  : P^es 
Isaac  Richmond,  Wm.  D.  Jemmison,  Siivauus  Walker, 

John  Walker,  Asa  Walker,  Wm.  Bryant,  Edward 

Pickett,  Ferrell  Guess,  James  Denson,  Benjamin  Bush,  , _ . , _ _ .-  . 

Wm.  Walsh,  John  Lee,  Bennet  Seagreaves,  John  P.  : guilty  of  the  1st  and  2d  charges^  first  specification  ot  the 

Daniel  Wyatt,  * 1 fii  Hlfi 


tried  on  the  folio  wing  charges  and  specifications,  viz: 
Charge  I.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a.gentle~ 
maiu 

Specification  t:  In  being  repeatedly  intoxicated  in  the 
presence  ot  both  officers  and  men  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
between  the  15th  September  and  15th  December  1824. 

Specification  2.  In  forcibly  taking  a boat  from  a citi- 
zen and  detaining  it,  without  his  consent,  and  refusing, 
when  requested,  to  give  the  vouchers  requested  by  law, 
at  Fort  Stoddard,  sometime  between  15th  September  and 
15 tli  December,  1824. 

Charge  II.  Conduct  highly  unmilitary  and  unbecoming 
an  officer 

Specification  1.  In  seizing  or  detaining  at  Camp  Boat- 
Yard,  some  time  betw  een  15th  Sept,  and  15th  Dec.  1814, 
a boat  employed  by  the  quartermaster  general’s  depart- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  forage  tor  the  troops  in  and 
near  this  place,  thus  jeopardizing  the  very  existence  of 
preventing  its  necessary  and  expected  sup* 


To  w hich  charges  afid  specifications  the  prisoner,  capt. 
A.  Roberts,  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  court  after  due  consideration,  found  the  prisioner 


first  charge,  first  specification  of  the  second  charge,  but 
not  guilty  of  the  second  Specification  of  the  first  charge, 
and  has  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  the  service  of  5>e 
United  States. 

John  Roark,  a citizen,  next  appeared  before  the  court, 
but  no  prosecutor  or  charges  appearing  against  the  pri- 
soner, they  acquitted  him. 

The  major  general  approves  the  proceedings  and  sen- 
tences of  the  court,  and  orders  them  be  be  carried  into 
effect.  With  respect  to  those  sentenced  to  punishment 
if  their  pay  be  stopped,  that  at  the  end  of  their  respec-  of  death,  .their  sentence  will  be  carried  into  execution 
ire  service,  thev  shall  have  one-half  of  their  head  shav-  i four  days  after  the  promulgation  of  tins  order  at  Mobile. 

■ - — ’*  ’ ’ 1 '■  ! In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  court  in  fa- 

vor of  the  following  viz:  James  Arnold,  Burwell  Hobby, 
Thomas  Wood,  John  Manning,  Edmond  Black,  Hopson 
Tally,  James  Harris,  William  Welsh,  Edw  ard  Burchett, 
and  John  Davis,  the  major  general  is  willing  to  pardon, 
them,  and  orders  that  they  and  Frederick  Rowland,  who 
turn  to  their  duty,  and  citizen  John 
iinissed  from  coafinei 

By  command,  ROBERT  BUTLER,  adj.  gen. 
True  copy  trom  the  original  order  book, 

Art.  General’s  office, 

May  25,  1827. 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

[It  may  be  proper  to  say,  for  the  information  of  those 


Rushing,  George  Haines,  John  Alsop 
Solomon  Wyatt,  Thomas  Dunn,  John  Henning,  Tho- 
mas Pace,  and  David  A Welsh,  charged  with  mutiny  and 
desertion. 

To  which  charge,  or.  charges,  the  prisoners  unani- 
mously pleaded  guilty. 

The  court  found  them  guilty  (except  Frederick  Row- 
land, w'ho  they  found  not  guilty,  and  have  acquitted 
liim).  The  balance  they  ha^e  sentenced  to  make  good 
the  time  lost  when  absent  from  duty,  that  the  one-third 
of 
tive 

ed  close  off)  and  then  drummed  out  of  camp. 

Nathan  Johnson,  a drummer,  of  Capt.  Ncwland’s 
company,  charged  with  mutiny  and  exciting  to  mutiny. 

. To  which  charge  or  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  j 
guilty.  j 

The  court  found  the  prisoner  Nathan  Johnson  guilty,  j was  acquitted)  retum  t0'  their  duty,  and  < 
and  has  sentenced  him  to  a stoppage  of  one-third  of  lus  Roark)  will  be  dismissed  from  confinement, 
pay,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  ot  service,  to  have  j RORRUT  R?TTT  .F.H 

one-half  of  the  hair  of  his  head  shaved  close  off,  and 
drammed  out  ot  camp. 

Archibald  Hair,  Isaac  Williams,  George  Jay,  Wm. 

Pratt,  Jesse  Pearce,  James  Wrens,  Robert  Dyer,  Da- 
David  Brown,  John  Strong,  John  Nunly  Cannon  QuarJs, , . ... 

Samuel  S.  Barret,  Bhyce  Maldin,  Godfrey  Rats,  Lewis  \ who  may  refer  to  the  preceding  article,  as  we  see  stated 
Harmon,  Wm.  Pen,  Peter  Johnson,  John  Windon,  ; in  the  papers,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  ap- 
Dimiel  Hughes,  James  Fox,  James  Maxwell,  William  j proved  by  gen.  Jackson,  then  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
Scribner,  Thomas  Turner,  John  Farris,  Joshua  Ed- j 22d  Jan.  1815;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  news  of  peace 

nd  John  Wamock  ! reached  him  on  the  20th  Feb.*] 


wards,  Wm.  Powell,  Elisha  Phelps, 

charged  w ith  mutiny  and  desertion.  — 

To  which  charge  or  charges,  the  prisoners  pleaded  FARMERS  AND  MAN UF ACT URERS’ MEETING. 


guilty: 

The  court  found  them  guilty. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promo- 
and  has  sentenced  them  tion  of  manufactures  and  die  mechanic  arts,  held  in 


to  remunerate  the  United  States  for  the  time  lost  w hilst  I Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1827,  Charles 
absent  from  dutv,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  respec-  { Jared  JngersoU t esq.  vice  president,  in  the  chair,  and 


111  MUl>,  <111  Vi  x.vpuiui  ju  ..wn, 

of  service,  to  have  one-half  of  the  hair  of  Redwood  Fisher, 


their  head  shaved  off  close,  and  to  be  drummed  out  of 
camp. 

The  court  next  proceeded  to  the  trials,  of  the  follow'- 
Ing.  viz:  Emraon  Hays,  Wm.  Durwing,  Joshua  Lovell, 
LV.’.rv  Woodward,  Samuel  Wyatt,  Joseph  Pistole,  Ed- 
mund Isom,  Isom  Wood,  Edward  Buschite,  David  Bu- 
chanan, John  Davis,  Everett  Creach,  Moses  Eliott,  Wm. 
Ivogn.i/and  Archless  Wills,  charged  with  mutiny  and de- 
eeriion. 

To  which  charge  or  charges  the  prisoners  pleaded  guil- 
ty. 

The  court  found  them  guilty,  and  has  sentenced  them 
to  remunerate  the  United  States  for  the  time  lost  w hilst 
absent  from  duty,  to  a stoppage  of  one  third  of  their 
pav,  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  sersnee  to  have 
one  half  of  the  hair  of  their  head  shaved  off  close,  and  be 
drummed  cut  of  camp. 

The  court  next  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  captain  A. 


esq.  secretary. 


'The  residue  of  the  name  omitted  i»  the  original 


The  depressed  state  of  the  w oollen  manufacture,  and 
of  the  market  for  wool,  together  with  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  depression  of  those  two  important  branches,  must 
have  on  other  departments  of  industry,  and  o*  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  having  been  duly  considered,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  do  earn- 
estly call  on  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  the  friend* 
of  both  branches  of  industry,  to  hold  conventions  inthqir 
respective  states  as  early  as  convenient  in  the  month  of 
June  next,  to  appoint  at  least  five  delegates  from  each 
state,  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  to  deliberate  on 

*This  date  is  not  exactly  correct.  On  the  19th  Feb. 
gen.  J.  issued  an  address  to  his  “fellow  citizens  and  sol- 
diers,” announcing  the  receipt  of  news  of  peace,  Lul 
cautioning  all  against  confidence  in  the  report,  as  that  it 
might  be  a “design  of  the  enemy. ’’See  Regi»ts$b,  \ol, 
yUJ,  page  70. 
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what  measures  are  proper  to  be  taken,  in  the  present  j 
posture  of  their  affairs. 

Resolved , That  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and 
the  friends  of  farming  and  manufactures  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  state,  be  requested  to  appoint  delegates 
to  attend  a meeting  of  a state  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  June  next,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  wool 
growing  and  wool  manufacturing  interests,  and  such  other 
manufactures  as  may  require  encouragement,  and  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  attend  a general  convention,  for  these 
purposes,  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  30th  of  July 
next. 

j Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Charles  J.  lngersoll,  Mark 
Richards,  J.  J.  Borie,  B.  MeCredy,  Isaiah  Hacker,  Lewis 
Wain,  Benjamin  Jones,  William  Young,  Samuel  Rich- 
ards, George  McCalmont,  James  Mott,  John  Savage, 
James  Martin,  Mathew  Carey,  John  Diamond,  John 
Holmes,  Nathan  Bunker,  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  Seth 
Craige,  Thomas  Fisher,  Thomas  Gilpin,  James  McAl- 
pin,  Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  Joseph  Ripka,  George  Wilson, 
James  L.  Miffln,  and  Redwood  Fisher,  be  a committee 
to  frame  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL,  vice  president. 

Redwood  Fisher,  secretary. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
offer  for  the  candid  reflection  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
some  views  of  national  policy  on  which  there  appear  at 
present  to  exist  differences  of  opinion.  Yet  it  is  believed 
these  views  will  be  found  reconcileable  with  the  interests 
of  every  section  of  the  union,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  encourage  national  industry  and  promote  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  it  is  true,  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  artists — the  mutual  dependence,  however,  of  the 
great  sources  of  national  industry  upon  each  other,  and 
the  tendency  w hich  an  inci*ease  of  the  prosperity  of  one 
branch  naturally  has  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied. 

The  great  extent  of  our  territory,  and  the  general  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  have  attracted  the  industry  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  nation,  above  80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture;  and  it  has  not  been 
until  within  these  few  years  that  attention  has  been  in  any 
considerable  degree  directed  to  manufactures. 

In  every  well-regulated  community,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  the  best  manner,  must  always  be  a subject  of 
the  highest  consideration;  and,  while  the  attention  of  the 
society  has  been  called  to  a view  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  has  been  led  to  a belief, 
that  the  depression  of  that  important  interest,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  want  of  due  proportion  between  the 
consumers  and  producers,  might  have  been  prevented, 
by  fostering  and  protecting  thos  e branches  of  manufac- 
tures, which  make  a “ domestic  market,  ihe  best  of  all 
markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.” 

While  the.  necessities  of  Europe  obliged  her  to  receive 
the  grain  and  flour  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  the 
farming  interest  of  those  states  was  highly  prosperous; 
but  these  necessities  having  long  ceased  to  exist,  the 
ports  of  that  quarter  of  the  glebe,  for  the  last  nine  years, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  months,  have  been 
closed  against  those  important  productions;  so  that  while 
those  states  consume  from  10  to  12,000,000  dollars  of  the 
manufactures  ol  Europe,  annually,  they  produce  scarce- 
ly any  important  article  which  will  be  received  in  return; 
displaying  a more  ruinous  want  of  reciprocity  in  die  in- 
tercourse between  those  portions  of  die  United  States 
and  Europe,  than  perhaps  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
torv  of  commerce. 

The  whole  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in 
1825,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  27,272  barrels, 
and  to  France  102. 

Of  the  injury  resulting  to  the  nation  from  the  closing 
of  the  European  ports  against  our  bread  stuffs,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  die  following  facts.  In  the  year 
1817,  the  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  was 
1,479,198  barrels,  valued,  according  to  the  treasury  re- 


turns, at  $17,751,376.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  were  shut  against  our  bread  stuffs, 
and  have  so  remained  ever  since,  except  for  three  months 
in  1818.  The  export  of  the  latter  year  was  reduced 
320,000  barrels,  and  amounted  only  to  1,157,697  barrels, 
value  $11,576,917.  The  export  of  1819  was  reduced  to 
750,660  barrels,  value  $6,005,280.  In  the  year  1825,  it 
was  813,906  barrels,  valued  $4,212,127.  Although  in  that 
year  we  exported  252,786  barrels  to  South  America,  from 
which  in  the  year  1817,  we  were  excluded.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  w'hich,  in  1792,  was  about 

4.200.000,  is  now  about  12,500,000.  Yet  the  export  of 
flour  in  1792,  was  824,464  barrels,  10,000  barrels  more 
than  in  1825 ! 

The  diminution  of  the  export  of  w heat  and  Indian  com 
has  also  beengreat.  The  export  of  those  articles  in  1790, 
and  1825,  was  as  follow  s: 

1790,  1825  diminution. 

Wheat,  bushels,  1,124,456  17,990  1,106,466 

Indian  corn,  do.  2,102,137  869,644  1,232,493 

Our  population  in  1790,  was  3,929,326,  and  has  more 
than  trebled — yet  not  merely  the  value,  but  the  quantity, 
of  our  exports  of  most  of  those  articles  on  which  the 
grain-growing  states  mainly  depend,  has  since  been  great- 
ly reduced. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1796, 
(the  first  year  when  a discrimination  was  made  by  the 
treasury  department  between  foreign  and  domestic),  were 
about  $33,000,000,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
In  1825, ' excluding  those  articles,  they  were  only 
$23,982,473.  Our  population  in  1796  w as  about  4,750,000. 
It  is  now  about  12,500,000.  Thus,  while  it  has  nearly 
trebled,  the  exports  of  all  the  articles  produced  by  about 

10.000. 000  of  our  population  have  diminished  one  third; 
although  the  export  of  manufactures  has  increased  above 
four-fold. 

It  is  painful  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  distress  which 
the  exclusion  of  our  grand  staple  produced  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1 819  and  1820,  and  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  recovered.  A committee  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  drew  the  following  outline — 

“Ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property  at  sheriff’s  sales, 
whereby  in  many  cases,  lands  and  houses  have  been  sold 
at  less  than  a half,  a third,  or  a fourth  of  their  former 
value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes  and  the  fruits  gf 
laborious  years,  a vast  number  of  our  industrious  farmers, 
some  of  w hom  have  been  driven  to  seek,  in  the  unculti- 
vated forests  of  the  west,  that  shelter  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  in  their  native  state.  ” 

YVhen  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  productions  of  the  grain-growing  states  is 
considered,  it  may  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  many,  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  how  our  immense  importa- 
tions have  been  paid  for.  To  this  w e answer,  that  a very 
large  amount  of  our  public  and  private  securities  has  been 
remitted  abroad  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  country 
has  been  mortgaged  for  their  payment.  It  must  there- 
fore be  obvious,  that  the  interest  of  those  securities,  pro- 
duced by  the  laboring  classes  of  our  country,  amounting 
probably  to  above  $2,000,000  annually,  is  appropriated 
to  pay  for  foreign  labor,  while  our  own  farmers  and  work- 
men want  profitable  employment.  When  the  tariff  of 
1824  was  enacted,  after  solemn  debate,  it  was  hoped  that 
its  provisions  would  afford  protection  to  every  branch  of 
national  industry. 

The  thirty  per  cent,  duty  laid  upon  foreign  wool,  it 
was  contemplated,  w ould  have  given  sufficient  protection 
to  the  wool  growers,  and,  that  the  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  w ould  sufficiently 
protect  the  American  fabric.  But  the  former  w ill  be  of 
no  avail,  if  the  domestic  market  for  the  article  be  destroy- 
ed, the  result  ot  the  prostration  of  the  w oollen  manu- 
facture which  w ill  certainly  take  place  without  an  imme- 
diate and  radical  change  in  our  policy. 

The  repeal  by  Great  Britain  in  1 >26,  of  nearly  all  the 
duty  upon  foreign  wool  imported  into  that  country,  has 
had  the  eaect  to  destroy  the  salutary  operation  of  the  law' 
of  1824,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  woollen  manufacture, 
whereby  the  intended  protection  is  frustrated.  The  duty  in 
Great  Britain  is  only  one  penny  per  lb.  on  wool  at  or  above 
one  Shilling  sterling,  and  one  half-penny  on  w ool  below 
that  price,  while  ours  is  nearly  one  third  of  the  value. 
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amounting  on  the  finer  qualities,  to  from  30  to  50  cents 

^By  this  state  of  tilings,  the  farmer  is  wholly  deprived 
of  the  advantages  intended  to  be  given  him  by  the  in- 
creased duty  on  foreign  wool,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  that  article  is  so  far  depressed  by  the  great 
quantity  of  English  woollens  brought  into  the  country, 
that  he  cannot  continue  the  business,  unless  the  original 
intention  of  the  tariff  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  enact- 
ment of  an  additional  duty  to  countervail  the  advantage 
given  to  the  English  manufacturer  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  our  woollen  manufactures 
there  is  a capital  invested  of  $50,000,000.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stagnation  that  has  taken  place,  some  of 
fhose  engaged  in  it  have  been  ruined — others  have  dis- 
charged many  of  their  workmen — and  those  who  con- 
tinue the  business,  do  not  derive  from  it  a maintenance. 

It  is  obyious  that  the  prostration  of  a branch  of  indus- 
try, which  puts  into  circulation  such  large  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  employ  the  above  capital  must  produce  very 
injurious  results  to  the  nation  at  large.  Should  no  salu- 
tary alteration  take  place,  a considerable  portion  of  this 
capital  w ill  be  lost,  by  the  great  depreciation  of  that  part 
which  is  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  will  be  deprived  of  employment,  not 
merely  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  branch  in  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  variety  ol  branches  wholly  and  collateral- 
ly dependent  on  it. 

No  small  portion  of  the  capital  w ill  be  transferred,  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  will  be  thereby  crowded 
and  greatly  injured.  Some  portion  will  be  transferred 
to  other  branches  of  manufactures,  and  produce  on  them 
the  same  pernicious  effect. 

On  the  farming  interest,  already  greatly  depressed,  it 
will  operate  very  severely.  It  will  diminish  the  market 
for  wool,  and  lower  the  price,  so  as  to  destroy  in  a great 
measure  the  inducement  to  raise  sheep,  and  render  of 
little  value  those  now  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  This 
serious  injury  to  farming,  the  occupation  of  at  least 
7,000,000  of "our  citizens,  is  enough,  alone,  to  call  for 
the  interposition  of  government — but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  w hole  of  the  evil  to  that  important  interest,  hi  addi- 
tion, numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the  woollen  branch 
will  divert  their  industry  to  agriculture — and  thus  not 
merely  diminish  the  market  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  other  products  of  the  soil— but  injuriously  increase 
the  number  of  cultivators. 

The  great  importance  to  the  farmers,  of  securing  a 
steady  market  for  wool,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  market  for  bread  stuffs,  forming,  as 
they  do,  the  grand  staple  of  all  the  middle  states,  which 
containa  t present  at  least  four  m.’iion  inhabitants. 

When  t x : existing  state  of  things  is  taken  into  view, 

when  we  ms;  der  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been 
made  within  a few  years,  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  canals,  and  rail  roads,  and  the  happy  desti- 
nies to  which  the  country  must  arrive,  should  every 
branch  of  industry  be  duly  protected  by  wise  regulations, 
this  society  feel  themselves  imperiously  called  upon  to 
make  a solemn  appeal  to  the  middle,  western  and  eas- 
tern states. 

We  do  not  consider  this  question  as  exclusively  sec- 
tional, although  such  a character  has  been  frequently  at- 
tached to  it,  both  in  and  out  of  our  national  councils,* 
but  naturally  address  ourselves  to  the  states  most  direct- 
ly interested  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  we  ad- 
vocate. 

The  society  has  beheld  with  great  regret,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unconstitutionally  of  congress  affording  pro- 
tection to  manufactures,  by  duties  on  imports,  has  been 
openly  promulgated  in  and  out  of  congress.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  uniform  exercise  of  this 
power,  in  favor  of  agricultui-e  and  commerce,  as  well  as 


* Mr.  Hayne,  a member  of  congress  from  South 
Carolina,  in  an  address  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Charleston,  has  recently  recommended  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  “to  rouse  from  their  apathy”  and 
oppose  the  further  protection  of  woollens,  or  any  exten- 
sion of  the  protecting  system,  “as  a commercial  calami- 
ty compared  with  whiclji  war  itself  would  almost  lose  its 
terrors  !** 


manufactures,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  have  laid  the  question  at  rest. 

For  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  first  congress  in 
1789  imposed  a tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  or  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  every  entry, 
while  American  vessels  paid  but  six  cents — on  the  former, 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  duty  avrs  fifty  cents 
per  ton  for  every  entry,  while  the  latter  paid  but  six  cents 
per  annum.  Thus  a foreign  vessel  of  400  tons  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  making  four  entries  in  a year, 
paid  800  dollars  tonnage  duty — while  an  American  ves- 
sel paid  but  96.  A foreign  vessel  of  150  tons  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  making  ten  entries  in  a year,  paid 
7 50  dollars — whereas  an  American  vessel  of  the  same 
size,  and  making  the  same  number  of  entries,  paid  but  9 
dollars.  The  duties  imposed  at  that  period  on  teas  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels,  averaged  twenty  seven  cents 
per  pound,  while  those  on  teas  imported  in  American 
vessels  averaged  only  twelve — being  a protecting  duty  to 
the  American  ship  owner  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
per  cent.. 

The  duty  on  cotton,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  eulture  to  the  south,  was  three  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  now  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
prices  for  which  the  article  sells  in  Alabama.  1'he  duty 
imposed  in  1789,  on  manufactured  tobacco  and  on  snuff, 
was  six  cents  per  lb.  on  the  former  and  eight  cents  on  the 
latter,  expressly  intended  to  secure  the  consumption  of 
the  country  to  our  tobacco  planters.  This  end  it  has  fully 
accomplished;  as  the  importation  of  foreign  snuff  and  to- 
bacco has  been  insignificant.  On  brown  sugar,  a neces- 
sary of  life,  and  subject  to  a heavy  freight  of  about  15 
per  cent,  the  duty  is  three  cents  per  pound,  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  in  the  West  Indies,  from  50  to  85 
per  cent,  for  the  protection  of  the  sugar  planter.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  the 
commercial  and  planting  interests  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

So  far  as  regards  manufactures,  the  right  of  congress 
to  protect  them  in  that  mode,  was  not  only  admitted  in 
the  first  congress,  but  strenuously  advocated  by  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  that  body — Madison, 
Ames,  Fitzsimons,  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Lawrence, 
Clymer,  Wadsworth,  Boudinot,  &c.  8cc.  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  tlie  convention  that  framed  the  consti- 
tution. The  right,  let  it  be  most  distinctly  observed, 
Avas  never  once  called  in  question  in  that  congress. 

The  first  act  for  raising  a revenue  by  impost,  passed 
July  4,  1789,  Avas  headed — 

“Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
and  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  PROTEC- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURES,  that  duties  be  laid  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported.” 

In  addition  to  these  strong  facts,  general  Washington, 
avIio  had  been  president  of  the  convention,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1796,  particularly  recommended  to  congress  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.-— 

‘•Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  MANUFACTURES.  The  object  is  of  too  much 
consequence  not  to  ensure  a continuance  of  their  efforts 
in  every  Avay  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our 
country  to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precari- 
ous, because  liable.to  be  interrupted } If  the  necessary 
article  should  in  this  mode  cost  more  in  time  of  peace, 
will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising, 
form  an  ample  compensation?” 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  message  of  December,  1802,  is  to  the 
same  effect: — 

“To  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  commerce  and  navi- 
gation in  all  their  lawful  enterprises;  to  foster  our  fishe- 
ries, as  nurseries  of  navigation,  and  for  the  nurture  of 
man;  and  to  PROTECT  THE  MANUFACTURES 
adapted  to  our  circumstances,  * * * are  the  landmarks 
by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  their  messages  uni- 
formly held  the  same  doctrine. 

And  can  it  be  tor  a moment  admitted,  that  the  venera- 
ble Washington,  his  three  successors,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  first  congress,  above  named,  who  had  but 
recently  been  called  upon  to  give  their  luminous  minds 
and  great  talents  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution. 
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would,  so  soon  after  its  adoption,  have  mistaken  its 
meaning?  for  they  surely  could  not  have  lent  their  aid  to 
its  violation.  Yet  such  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  if 
the  doctrines  now  contended  for  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  following  resolution  be  correct: 

“ Resolved , That  this  general  assembly  does  most  so- 
lemnly protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise  of  any  power 
whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  pro- 
tect domestic  manufactures;  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures not  being  amongst  the  grants  of  power  to  that  gov- 
ernment, specified  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
—and  also,  against  the  operations  of  the  act  of  congress, 
passed  May  22d,  1824,  entitled,  “an  act  to  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  generally  cal- 
led the  tariff  law,  which  vary  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  the  community,  in  such  a manner, 
a o transfer  property  from  one  portion  of  the  United 
Scctcs  to  another,  and  to  take  private  property  from  the 
© ler  for  the  benefit  of  another  person,  not  rendering 
pubiic  service — as  unconstitutional,  unw  ise,  unjust,  une- 
qual, and  oppressive.” 

Were  these  doctrines  carried  into  operation,  as  their 
advocates  contend  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  produce 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  not  merely  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing states,  but  to  the  union  at  large.  We  should 
be  constantly  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  the  most 
essential  articles  of  our  clothing,  cotton,  woollens,  linens, 
ar_vl  silks,  and  for  most  of  the  manufactures  of  the  vari- 
ous metals,  which  never  could  be  carried  to  perfection, 
or  to  an  extent  adequate  to  supply  our  demands,  without 
protection  by  duties;  and  thus  notwithstanding  we  are 
hi  with  a?  many  natural  advantages  as  any  nation  and 
with  more  than  most,  a large  portion  of  those  blessings 
would,  by  a policy  so  erroneous,  be  lavished  on  us  in 
vain. 

That  our  manufactures  ewe  their  establishment  to  pro- 
tection by  duties,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  previous  to 
the  year  1811,  when  there  was  no  protection,  of  that  des- 
cription, ail  " ^ npts  to  establish  the  cotton  manufacture, 
though  v possess  the  raw  material  in  such  abundance, 
had  almost  universally  failed.  The  whole  number  of 
mills,  in  1 808,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  seats  of  the  manufac- 
ture, was  ordy  fifteen,  working  8000,  spindles,  and  con- 
suming 300,000  lbs.*  of  cotton  annually.  In  1810,  we 
exported  93, 261, *62  lbs.  but  consumed  only  3,000,000 
lbs.  TSius  a nation  may  possess  the  utmost  abundance  of 
a raw  material,  and  skill,  talent,  industry,  and  capital, 
-and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  establish  an  important  manu- 
facture, or  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals,  without  go- 
vernmental protection. 

Our  exports,  notwithstanding  we  manufacture  at  least 
$£5,000,000 per  annum,  of  cotton  and  woolien  goods,  are 
insufficient  to  preserve  a favorable  course  of  exchange. 
What  then  would  be  our  situation,  had  we,  in  addition, 
to  import  this  large  amount  of  those  article!  Our  farm- 
el's  could  not  raise  sheep  to  advantage — cur  grain  would 
be  a greater  drbg  at  home  and  abroad  than  it  is  at  present 
— our  iron  and  other  minerals  would  remain  imbedded  in 
trie  earth — and  we  should  be  destitute  of  any  considera- 
ble articles  to  exchange  with  the  foreign  world,  for  the 
manufactures  which  would  be  indispensable  for  our  com- 
fort. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  our 
sources  of  industry,,  by  a proper  encouragement  to  the 
great  variety  of  the  productions  of  labour  to  which  our 
various  soils  and  climates  are  adapted,  must  very  mate- 
rially benefit  each  vocation;  because  the  consumers  of 
every  article  produced,  would  then  bear  a greater  pro- 
portion of  those  employed  in  their  production. 

And  is  equally  clear,  that  the  increase  of  commodities, 
which  would  be  thus  produced  for  exchange  with  foreign 
nations,  would  give  an  additional  impulse  to  foreign  com- 
merce— -and  greatly  increase  our  coasting  trade,  already 
much  enlarged  by  the  present  stute  of  our  manufactures. 

Prosperity  among  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  advantages  in  every  mechani- 
cal employment:  and  the  merchants  and  storekeepers,  by 
having  enriched  customers,  will  find  their  business  more 
profitable,  and  subject  to  much  less  hazard. 
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It  is  not  extravagant  to  assert,  that  without  a system  a 
protecting  duties  lor  manufactures,  the  grain-growine  and 
manufacturing  states  would  be  debarred  of  a lar^e  por- 
tion of  the  blessings  the  union  is  calculated  to** confer 
upon  the  United  States  generally. 

It  is  assumed  that  protecting  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures,  greatly  enhance  the  prices, 
and  of  course,  impose  an  oppressive  tax  on  the  consu- 
mer. Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  the  fact.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  uotion  abo^e 
thirty  years  agb  ; — 

“ When  a domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  peifec- 
tion,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it , a compe- 
tent number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 
Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  the-1  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and 
accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in 
process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article,  for  w hich  it 
is  a substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly  and  by 
degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of 
a reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  ” 

In  confirmation  of  this  sound  principle,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  as  far  as  the  legislation  of  tins  country  has 
produced  due  protection  to  our  skill  and  industry,  it  has 
operated  to  counteract  that  foreign  interference,  which  by 
creating  alternately  excessive  supplies,  and  reduced 
prices,  and  scarcity  and  enhanced  prices,  has  often  des- 
troyed our  infant  establishments;  whereas  the  steady  and 
wholesome  influence  of  domestic  competition,  has  uni- 
formly afforded  those  articles  in  great  plenty,  at  a cheap- 
er rate,  and  of  better  quality,  as  appears  m the  case  of 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  glass,  chemical  articles,  nails,  paper, 
the  coarser  articles  of  ironmongery,  and  many  others 
w ith  which  tne  reflection  of  the  reader  will  furnish  him. 

This  theory  has  also  been  completely  confirmed  bv 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  where  ’the  duties  have 
been  uniformly  higher  than  in  any  other  country— and 
}et  she  is  enabled  to  undersell  almost  all  other  nations  in 
their  own  markets. 

The  ease  of  coarse  cottons  with  us,  on  which  the  du- 
ties are  prohibitory,  may  here  be  also  referred  to  as  a 
striking  corroboration  ol  this  theory.  They  are  now  sold 
at  half  die  price  they  bore  w hen  imported,  and  are  of 
double  valtie  in  point  of  durability,  making  a difference 
of  / 5 per  cent,  in  favour  ol  the  American  consumer. 
Had  no  other  instance  ever  occurred  here,  tins  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  without  appeal. 

The  attempts  to  establish  the  woollen  manufacture  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years  of  the  operation  of  cur  govern- 
ment, had  so  w holly  failed,  that  in  the  year  1812  w e were 
unable  to  furnish  a supply  of  blankets  for  the  Indians,  to 
the  amount  of  6000  dollars,  so  that  the  secretary  of  war 
applied  to  congress  to  repeal  the  non  intercourse  law,  to 
enable  us  to  procure  them  from  Great  Britain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  w ar,  our  soldiers  were 
destitute  ol  suitable  clothing  until  provide'd  for,  and  that 
but  indifferently,  by  the  violation  of  the  laws  cf  the  coun- 
try, enacted  against  an  intercourse,  with  the  British  nation, 
and  until  subsequently  the  establishment  cf  cur  woollen 
manufacturers  provided  a domestic  relief. 

The  views  thus  presented,  are  left,  w ith  little  illustra- 
tion, to  the  public  judgement:  trusting  that  although  there 
are  many  honest  and  enlightened  supporters  of  different 
principles,  yet  such  facts  and  experience  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  good  their  true  impression.  The  subject  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  period  has  arrived  for  acting  upon 

it.  Concentration  ol  effort  is  indispensable;  and  this  so- 
ciety respectfully  submit,  that  they  have  proposed  tiie 
most  effectual  method  by  which  the  country  may  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  prosperity. 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Mark  ilichards,  J.  J.  Borie,  B. 
M’Credy,  Isaiah  Hacker,  Lewis  Wain,  Benjamin  Jones, 
William  \oung,  Samuel  Richards,  Geo.  M’Calmorrt, 
Janies  Mott,  John  Savage,  James  Martin,  Mathew  Carey, 
John  Diamond,  John  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Bunker,  Sam- 
uel P.  Wetherili,  Seth  Craige,  Thomas  Fisher,  Thomas 
Gilpin,  James  M’Alpin,  Mordecia  D.  Lewis,  Joseph  Rip- 

ka,  George  Wilson,  James  L.  Mifflin,  Redwood  Fisher, 

Philadelphia , j'rlay  19,  1827. 
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Military  visit.  The  “Washington  Guards,”  capt. 
Seaton,  from  Washington  City,  arrived  here  on  a visit  on 
Thursday  last,  and  w4*re  handsomely  received  and  enter- 
tained by  our  volunteer  companies  aud  the  pfficers  ol  the 
division.  The  “Guards’’ arc  a numerous  and  very  beauti- 
ful company,  and  uncommonly  perfect  in  their  move- 
ments— and  have  honored  themselves  and  their  captain 
and  othe  rofficers,  by  their  excellent  oonduct  while  with  us. 

The  products  of  our  farmers.  Joshua  Clarke, 
esq.  of  Kingston,  (R.  I.),  planted  in  1824,  seed  sufficient 
to  produce  1800  mulberry  trees,  which  are  now  in  a 
nourishing  state.  The  present  season  he  has  planted  seed 
sufficient  for  about  six  thousand. 

A few  stalks  of  rye,  eight  and  an  half  feet  long,  were 
lately  exhibited  in  Baltimore  and  grew  in  a field  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city. 

A Pittsburg  paper  of  Slay  25,  says — A great  quantity 
of  Ohio  tobacco  has  been  forwarded  by  this  port  for  the 
Baltimore  market,  where  it  commands  a higher  price 
for  exportation  than  any  other  offered.  On  Wednesday 
laot,  at  the  Monongahela  wharf,  we  saw  a keel  boat  from 
Zanesville,  unlading  50  hhds.  of  it,  averaging  nearly 
1000  lbs.  each. 

A Philadelphia  paper  says,  Mr.  Daniel  Kochcrsper- 
gcr,  of  Francis- vilie,  in  the  district  of  Spring  Garden, 
brought  to  market  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  a box 
of  strawberries,  containing  about  'twenty  quarts,  which 
were  supposed  to  average  three  inches  in  circumference. 
They  were  sold  to  one  individual  at  fifty  cents  a quart. 

The  New  York  Gazette  informs  us  that  the  Greenland 
ox,  the  handsomest,  and  perhaps  the  largest  and  heaviest 
one  ever  seen,  is  now  exhibited  in  a stable  in  Broadway, 
just  above  Canal  street.  This  animal  is  7 years  old,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Pierre-— his  weight  is  about  4,000 
pounds,  and  might  lie  so  fatted  as  to  increase  it  to 
5,000.  We  saw  the  ox  in  October  last,  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  raised,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending to  our  readers  a sight  of  him. 

The  coal  business  near  Wilkesbarre,  makes  a home 
market  for  nearly  all  the  chief  products  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

The  editor  of  the  Easton,  (Fa.)  Sentinel  has  in  his 
possession  a ham,  which,  after  being  well  prepared  and  i 
smoked,  weighs  sixty  runs  and  a half  pounds. 

An  improved  Durham  short  horned  cow,  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  Hare  Powel,  esq.  yielded,  betw  een 
Thursday  morning,  the  24tn  of  May,  and  Saturday  even- 
ing following,  that  is  in  throe  days,  milk  from  which  eight 
pounds  and  13  ounces  of  butter  were  obtained  by  the  usual 
process,  equal  to  20]  pounds  per  week;  that  she  then 
yielded  and  continues  to  yield  20  quarts  of  milk,  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  -within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  she  had  no  other  food  than  slop  of  Indian  meal, 
and  clover  and  orchard  grass.  Some  of  her  cream  was  con- 
verted into  butter,  before  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society  as  an  experiment.  It  was  effected  in  three  se- 
conds, according  to  the  report  of  K.  Haines,  esq.  as  ap- 
pears, upon  their  minutes.  \_Phtla.  paper. 

Canals.  A Delaware  paper  speaking  of  the  “Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  canal,  ” says — This  valuable  and  im- 
portant work  is  apparently  draw  ing  near  its  completion. 
From  the  western  end,  some  three  miles  as  we  are  in- 
formed, are  already  finished,  and  on  Monday  last,  seve- 
ral sloops  passed  from  the  river  Delaware  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  village  of  St.  Georges’,  a distance  of  four  and 
a half  miles,  for  the  first  time.  The  remainder  of  the 
work,  which  is  included  in  the  part  commonly  called  the 
Deep-Cut,  is  in  rapid  progress;  and  appearances  justify 
the  belief  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  within  a year 
from  this  day. 

From  an  official  report,  recently  published,  respecting 
the  Morris  canal  of  New  Jersev,  it  appears  that  that 
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w ork  will  be  easily  finished  in  the  course  of  the  next 
yea?.  It  is  intended  to  adopt  the  system  of  inclined 
planes,  instead  of  locks,  to  surmount  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions. The  expense  is  supposed  to  be  less,  and  the  saving 
ol  the  time  very  considerable. 

' Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  The  different  unlet  sec- 
tions of  the  whole  line  of  this  canal,  it  is  said,  were 
let  out  to  contractors  on  the  10th  ult.  The  w ork  is  to 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  the  whole  to  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  April  next. 

So  far  as  the  engineers  have  proceeded  in  the  surveys, 
the  prospect  is  favorable  of  having  a grand  canal  through 
the  Florida  Peninsula,  provided  it  shall  not  be  found  out 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  accomplish  so 
great  a national  benefit  and  bond. of  union. 

Sugar.  It  appears  by  a long  and  interesting  article  in  the- 
Attakapas  Gazette,  that  much  progress  is  making  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Attakapas  county,  Louisiana.  The 
crop  last  year,  was  2632  hhds.  and  105,000  gals,  molas- 
ses, and  the  average  profit  equal  to  265  dollars  per  hand ; 
whereas  it  appears  by  a late  article  in  a Milledgeville  pa- 
per, that  cotton  yields  no  more  than  112  dollars  per 
hand.  Only  755  person’s  were  employed  in  making  sugar 
in  Attakapas  in  the  last  year,  as  is  particularly  stated  in 
the  Gazette.  The  number  of  sugar  establishments  was 
58— most  of  them,  at  present,  on  a small  scale,  but  to  be 
extended.  Some  cotton  was  also  made  by  the  hands 
counted  as  cultivators  of  the  cane.  The  kettles,  mill, 
and  other  appurtenances  for  making  are  estimated,  and 
said  to  cost  $1,634,  on  a plantation  employing  from  25  to 
40  hands,  or  $2, 190  for  a larger  one,  worked  by  from  50 
to  60  hands.  The  best  sugar  lands  may  be  purchased  lor 
$10  per  acre,  which  yields  nearly  two  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar. A large  part  of  the  land  is  ready  cleared,  being 
prairies  or  meadows,  and  may  be  ploughed  at  once — 
The  country  is  said  to  be  healthy,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  far  preferable,  on  that  account,  to  that  of  cotton. 
A part  of  the  product  of  Attakapas  is  shipped  direct  to- 
the  northern  cities,  by  means  of  its  own  bayou;  and, 
though  ojily  200  miles  distant  from  New  Orleans,  the 
cost  of  insurance^  is  as  great  to  that  city  as  therefrom  to 
New  York7.  But  canals  may  easily  be  made  through  all 
i this  country,  and  will  be  made  so  soon  as  the  population, 
is  sufficiently  increased. 

A great  variety  of  other  things  are  stated.  Among 
them,  the  names  of  many  of  the  planters,  with  the 
amount  of  hands  employed  and  sugar  produced,  are 
given.  The  average  is  nearly  three  hogsheads  and  an 
half  to  the  hand — some  made  more,  others  less.  We 
suppose  that  the  hands  also  raise  their  own  provisions.  If 
so,  there  is  no  business  in  the  United  States  any  thing 
like  so  profitable  as  the  making  of  sugar,  and  because  of 
the  tariff— yet  Louisiana  is  against  the  tariff!  Why  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
which  is  a real  and  absolute  bounty  to  her?  Why  op- 
pose the  farmers  and  the  cotton  and  other  manufacturers 
of  the  more  northern  states,  though  the  prices  of  goods 
manufactured  are  not,  (and  will  not  be),  enhanced,  because 
of  the  protection  that  is  already  granted  or  asked  for  them] 

2,632  hhds.  of  sugar,  at  1,000  lbs.  each — 

2,632,000  lbs.  at  3 cents  per  lb.  is  $78,960 

105,000  gallons  molasses  at  4 cents  4,200 

$83,160 

This  sum,  $83,160,  is  the  amount  of  the  protection 
actually  afforded,  aud  really  ^aid  to  the  58  planters  in 
Attakapas  and  the  amount  actually  lost  to  the  public, 
revenue,  because  of  the  sufijflr  made  by  them.  It  di- 
vides for  each  person  the  surfi  of  $1,430,  being  30  dollarn 
on  every  hogshead,  and  is  eaunl  to  a bounty  of  108  dollars 
on  the  labor  of  every  hand  employed  ia  making  it!  So 
much  for  the , 'effects  of  the  tariff  on  Louisiana!  Th~. 
bounty  is  ncarlv  equal  to  ihwhole  present  rrodfict  of  a 
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hand  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  according  to 
the  Milledgcville  paper.  It  is  equal  to  the  whole  -w  ages 
paid  first  rate  free  laborers  by  the  farmers  of  the  eastern, 
middle  and  western  states!  When  it  shall  be  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  one  cent,  or  a cent  and  an 
half  per  pound — what  will  the  friends  of  domestic  indus- 
try in  thd  teeming  east,  the  prosperous  middle,  and  ra- 
pidly rising  western  states,  be  able  to  say  in  behalf  of 
Louisiana ! Wliat  obligation  can  they  feel  to  be  kind  un- 
to her,  who  wa9  so  steadily,  and  so  blindly,  opposed  unto 
them  ? Let  the  people  of  this  state  look  and  see  where 
the  political  and  physical  power  is — where  it  is  increas- 
ing— -where  it  must  rest.  It  is,  and  will  be,  where  the  free 
population  is.  The  last  census,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1790  or  of  1800,  speaks  a language  that  cannot  .be 
mistaken — that  of  1830  will  astonish  and  confound  the 
opponents  of  the  “American  system.”  The  good  that 
we  ourselves  receive,  should  be  allow  ed  to  others — else 
it  is  humari  nature,  perhaps  simple  justice , that  others 
should  refuse  it  unto  us.  \Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  self-interest , apart  from  other  and  more  honora- 
ble considerations,  should  induce  the  legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana to  instruct  their  senators,  and. request  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  state  in  congress,  to  give  a hearty  and  un- 
divided support  to  a general  protective  tariff,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers , whose  interests 
are  united,  and  to  a general  s\  stem  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  success  of  internal  improvements , for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  classes  of  persons,  except  those  who  pre- 
fer the  rolling’  of  a hogshead  of  tobacco  to  market,  to  the 
transportation  of  it  over  a good  road  in  one  of  the  great 
“land  ships”  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  a boat  navigating  a 
canal.  And  the  people  of  Louisiana  should  further  con- 
sider, that  a reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  of  the 
present  duty  on  sugar,  w hich  would  deprive  them  of  an 
actual  profit  of  between  four  ami  Jive  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a year,  would  possibly  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  by  the  increased  consumption  of  that 
article,  and  also  add  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  country,  considerably  assist  the  foreign  demand  for 
the'  products  of  our  farmers — such  as  bread-stuffs  and 
merits,  and  take  off  additional  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
tures for  foreign  markets.  A reduction  of  the  duty  on 
various  commodities,  it  is  well  known  by  experience, 
has  not  had  a tendency  to  reduce  the  revenue  collected 
upon  them;  hut  often,  w hen  the  duties  are  high  and  the 
articles  in  common  request,  to  increase  it:  and  our  decid- 
ed opinion  is,  that  the  results  suggested  would  follow 
a reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar.  The  farmers  »f  the 
United  States,  the  wheat,  wool,  hemp  and  flax  grow- 
ers, &c.  are  every  where  calling  out  in  favor  of  the 
“ home  market'1' — they  make  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  if  that  is  not  extended,  as  it  would  be  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  manufactures  and  the  further 
progress  of  internal  improvement,  self-preservation  w ill 
demand  it  of  them,  to  increase  the  foreign  market  for 
the  fruits  of  their  fields,  if  they  can. 

Wit  xvotith.  During  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, some  one  of  the  members,  (whose  name  we  for- 
get), of  the  new  school  of  politics,  made  a large  speech 
against  surveys  for  internal  improvements,  and  rendered/ 
the  whole  witty  and  argumentative,  by  running  over  the/ 
name*  “Androsscoggin”  “Prcsump’scut,  Winnipissqe 
ogee,”  Sic.  the  weight  of  his  masoning  being  equal  to  the 
importance  of  their  names!  We  do  not  see  \vhy  “An- 
drosscoggin,”  See.  is  not  as  good  a name  as  “Roanoke,” 
except  that  it  is  longer , and  we  certainly  like  it  better 
than  “Charles  city" county”  “ James  river,”  &e.  Ti  h 
nearl)  as  good  as  “Rappahannock,”  having,  the  same 
number  of  letters  save  one,  and  equally  Indian — savage 
or  barbarous,  if  names  make  things  so! 

The  Androscoggin  is  a very  important  river,  and  w ill 
probably,  one  day,  be  united  with  the  waters  of  d>e 
Laurence;  vast  q-.iantitidb  of  timber  descend  it,  at.  are 
saived  by  the  mills  located  upon  the  shores.  A writer 
who  signs,  himself  “A  Vii&miao,”  that  visited  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States  iig£  8*21 — (that  is  six  year3  ago, 
a period  cf  time  'which  has  produced  more,  [proportiona- 
blv],  important  effects  in  the  improvement,  population 
and  w ealth  of  that  country,  than  has  been  produced  in 
and  more  favorable  parts,  w hich  i?d£ht  be  named. 


m half  a century ),  thus  speaks  of  some  things  which  he 
observed — 

On  the  27th  of  August  I made  an  excursion  from  Port- 
land, six  miles,  to  the  Jacanappa  mills,  in  Westbrook,  on 
the  Presumpscut  river.  At  this  place  there  are  15  sin- 
gle saw  mills,  and  half  a mile  below  it  six  others.  When 
here,  I was  told  that,  when  there  is  a good  demand  for 
lumber,  75  to  80, COO  feet  of  7-8  inch  hoards  are  sawed 
aud  hauled,  3^  miles,  to  Goreham,  in  a dav,  which  sold 
at  7^  to  10  dollars  a thousand.  This  business  has  attain- 
ed such  perfection  here  in  all  its  branches,  that  the  facts 
related  to  me  about  it,  will  seem  almost  incredible  to 
persons  but  little  conversant  with  it.  I was  here  inform- 
ed that  on  a wager,  12,500  feet  of  boards  were  sawed  by 
a single  saw  on  a certain  fourth  of  July,  between  sun  and 
sun.  I myself  witnessed  a saw  run  through  a log  19^ 
feet  in  length,  in  one  minute  and  twelve  seconds.  The 
gentleman  who  conducted  me  through  and  shewed  me 
the  mills,  said  he  had  known  a log  of  24  feet  lon°-, 
which  produced  48  feet  of  7-S  inch  boards,  sawed  m 
one  minute.  They  saw  logs  of  any  length  from  35  to 
45  and  in  some  instances  to  60  feet.” 

‘ ‘On  the  1 Sth  I left  Portland  and  on  the  same  day  reach- 
ed Brunswick,  a beautiful  and  growing  village  on  the  An- 
droscoggin river.  It  stands  eight  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Androscoggin  with  the  Kennebeck.  At  the 
falls  below'  Brunswick  and  Topsham,  there  are  20  saw- 
mills, supplied  with  lugs  from  G'J  or  70  miles  above,  and 
it  is  believed  the  quantity  on  this  river  and  its  tributary 
streams,  is  so  great  as  to  be  inexhaustible,  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  other  stream  in  our  country,  and  can  be 
brought  down  the  river  300  miles. 

“Great  quantities  of  clapboards  are  made  here,  by  a 
machine  lately  invented.  The  saw  is  circular,  abont’  18 
or  20  inches  diameter,  and  mores  w ith  inconceivable  ve- 
locity. It  w ill  saw  2,500  in  a day,  of  4 feet  2 inches  long, 
and  of  any  desired  width,  which' sell  at  16  to  18  dollarsa 
thousand,  and  w ill  make  clapboards  out  of  logs  that  w ill 
not  admit  of  their  being  made  in  the  common  way.” 

And  a late  Portsmouth,  X.  H.  “Commercial  Adver- 
tiser” says,  the  company  formed  last  fall  to  work  the 
iron  ore  discovered  on  Gun  stock  mountain,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Winnipisseogee  lake,  have  taken  hold  of  the 
business  like  men  determined  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  They  have  already  contracted  for  500  tons 
of  ore  to  he  taken  from  its  bed,  and  to  be  delivered  at  the 
iron  works  now  erecting  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  These 
works  will  be  .ready  to  go  into  operation  in  a few  months. 
Suca  is  the  ease  ot  obuuning  this  ore  that  5 men  last 
week  got  out  35  tons. 

ICPAre  there  such  rich  seats  of  industry,  such  crea- 
tions of  value,  on  the  waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  Appa- 
mattox,*  C oiv  Pasture,  Pamuiikcy,  Cnickuhomania ,■{" 
and  a hundred  other  oddly  named  rivers  w hich  mriht  he 
brought  forward  as  last  as  we  could  write  them  down! 
And  what’s  in  a name ; The  blood  of  a Welshman,  though 
he  dates  his  nobility  a few  thousand  vears- previous  to 
our  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  would  net  make  as 
good  puddings  as  those  of  a hog;  and  every  bodv  knows 
that  the  “proof  of  a pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it!” 

\ i nr, i xi a vjsnsra  1V.xxsti.vama.  The  great  cause 
ot  A n-giuia  doctrines'-  vs.  “Pennsylvania practices,”  is 
again  to  be  argued  before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
By  adhering  to  the  former,  Virginia  has  advanced  the 

*Some  of  these  streams  possess  a mighty,  but  yet  al- 
most valueless  water-power.  A letter  from  a gentleman 
who  has  travelled  through  most  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  states,  and  w ho  was  lately  at  Petersburg,  says  to 
the  editor,  “there  :s  the  finest  water  power  here  on  the 
Appomattox  river  that  I ever  saw,  and  I am  astonished 
that  it  has  not  been  improved  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing. ” But  this  is  uot  the  policy  of  Virginia,  some 
ofher  high  politicians  almost  doubting  wimther  it  is  con- 
sfH'itionul  to  use  water-pow  er  for  such  purposes! 

IT  lus name  is  probably  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  discoveri  es  of  it  were  very  hungry;  but, 
finding  some  chickens  and  hominy,  they  devoured  them 
like  crazy  persons:  and  that  the  word,  bv  interpretation  , 
means  a meanest  for  chickens  and  homint/l  If  any  one 
can  make  a better  definition  ot  the  word,  we  will  cheerful- 
ly adopt  it? 
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Lumber  of  her  people  160,000  in  30  years,  from  1790  to 
1820;  and  by  the  latter,  Pennsylvania  has  increased  her 
people  025,000  in  the  same  time,  or  more  than  all  Vir- 
ginia contains;  and  the  wealth*  of  the  latter  has  pro- 
portion ablv  advanced.  Thus — 

1790  1820  18S0 

People.  People.  ( Calculated. ) 

Virginia  442,117  602,974  690,000 

Pennsylvania  429,099  1,049,398  1,340,000 

The  first  period  shews  a difference  in  favor  of  Virginia 
of  13,000 — the  second  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania  of 447,000; 
and  the  next  census  will  increase  this  balance  to  650,000, 
or  more — and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  who  shall  be  located  in  Virginia — yet  the  latter  has 
fifty  per  cent,  more  territory,  and  a much  larger  quantity 
of  good  land  than  the  former,  and  is  in  every  respect,  as 
well  fitted  by  Providence  for  the  comfortable  subsistence 
of  a dense  population  of  industrious  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens. But  our  present  intention  is  only  to  mention  these 
things.  We  design  soon  to  publish  certain  tables  to 
bring  out  the  statistics  of  the  two  states  in  bold  relief — • 
that  “he  who  runs  jnay  read”  the  difference  between 
“Virginia  doctrines”  and  “Pennsylvania  practices.”  We 
are  not,  however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Virginia  be- 
cause her  great  men  prefer  words  to  -works — being  more 
willing  to  make  a long  speech  than  dig  a long'  canal  or 
make  a long  road — to  argue  about  the  thickness  of  a hair, 
and  prove  that  a minority  ought  to  rule  the  state  to 
presene  its  “ republican ” character,  instead  of  producing 
any  thing  of  the  value  of  a hair,  or  in  any  wise  shewing 
what  good  the  minority  does  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
power  possessed:  but  we  are  not  content  that  those  “doc- 
trines” shall  be  forced  on  others,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
shall  give  up  her  “practices”  tc  them;  for,  with  her  ad- 


from the  owner  for  the  be- 
nefit of  another  person,  not 
rendering  public  service, — 
as  unconstitutional,  unwise, 
unjust,  unequal  and  oppres- 
sive. 


m gisuuure^ 

' Resolved , In  1 ike  manner, 
fthat  is,  “in  behalf  of  the 
jieoplc  and  government”  of 
Virginia],  tliat  this  general 
assembly  does  most  solemn- 
ly protest  against  the  claim 
or  exercise  of  any  power, 
whatever,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government,  to  pro- 
tect domestic  manufactures, 
the  protection  of  mauufac- 
factures  not  being  amongst 
the  grants  of  power  to  tlmt 
government,  specified  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United 
States; — and  also,  against 
the  operation  of  the  act  of 
congress,  passed  May  22d, 
1824,  entitled,  “an  act,  to 
amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,” 
generally  called  the  tariff 
law,  which  vary  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  the  community,  in 
such  a manner  as.  to  transfer 
property  from  one  portion 
of  the  U.  States  to  another; 
and  to  take  private  property 


ve  ejject  in  ootammg 
the  passage  of  the  act  of 
May,  1824,  which  is  pro- 
tested against  as  “uncon- 
stitutional, UNWISE, 
un just,  unequal  and 

OPPRESSIVE.  ” 

“Whereas  manufactures 
have  been  established  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  enter- 
prising patriotic  and  lauda- 
ble spirit  of  individuals 
and  companies,  at  a vast  sa- 
crifice of  money  and  time; 
as  they  are  in  a suffering 
condition,  and  as  congress 
can  alone  apply  the  remedy ; 
and  as  their  encouragement 
would  facilitate  the  employ- 
ment of  the  indigent,  and 
afford  a market  for  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  farmer; 
and  it  being  the  interest  of 
Pennsylvania  tliat  domestic 
manufactures  should  be  che- 
rished and  fostered:  there- 
fore, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Pennsylvania,  that 


*Of  one  of  the  war  loans.  Pennsylvania  had  $2,349,000 — 
and  Virginia  30,228. 


the  senators  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  they  are  here- 
by requested,  to  advocate, 
support  and  procure  the 
adoption  of  any  measures 
having  a tendency  to  in- 
crease, foster  or  protect  the 
manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Pennsylvania. 

Other  like  opposing  proceedings  might  be  shewn  in  re- 
gard to  internal  improvement ; and,  as  that  subject,  toge- 
ther with  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  are,  in- 
deed, the  only  great  matters  now  at  issue  before  the  Ame- 
rican people,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Pennsylvania 
will  adopt  the  “-doctrines ” of  Virginia  or  continue  stecU 
fast  to  her  own  principles  and  practices.  The  policy  of  the 
two  states  are  at  variance  as  much  as  light  is  with  dark- 
ness; and  it  is  impossible  tha$  both  can  be  gratified.  One 
must  give  way  to  the  address  or  power  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  middle  ground;  no  “combination”  can  recon- 
cile the  existing  differences  o t opinion,  in  matters  of  poli-* 
tical  faith  and  practice , as  prevailing  in  them.  The 
policy  of  Virginia,  as  it  wras  in  the  last  war  with  England,, 
would  deny,  even  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  a suffi- 
ciency of  clothing  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons  when  fighting  our  battles;  but . that  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  furnish  them  abundantly,  and  every  where 
cause  “thq  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.”  andreac 
a home-made  standard  of  saucy  independence ! 

We  shall  only  add  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
lately  received  from  a correspondent  in  Virginia,  who  had 
had  a conversation  with  the  present  “head  man”*  of  the 
learned  interpreters  of  the  constitution  in  that  state.  This 
distinguished  individual  asserted,  that,  “if  the  wool  bill 
had  passed,  or  any  further  restrictions  shall  be  made  ont 
foreign  goods,  that  Virginia  and  all  the  southern  states 
“ ould  [or  will]  prohibit  JVew  England  goods,  or  lay  a 

*“Head  man.”  We  use  this  appellation  in  a serious 
lanner,  and  with  reference  to  the  character  it  implies, 
ecause  of  the  effect  that  would  follow  the  policy  sup- 
orted.  We  speak  with  authority  before  us.  In  Dee* 

815,  that  late  excellent  whig,  Benjamin  Austin,  addres- 
ed  a letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  requesting  his  opi- 
lions  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  encouraging  do- 
mestic manufactures.  The  latter,  under  date  of  Jan.  9, 

816,  fully  and  frankly  replied  to  his  friend,  and,  after  re- 
oking  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  in  his  “Notes  on 
Virginia,”  in  1785,  said— 

“ We  have  experienced  wdiat  we  did  not  then  believe, 
hhat  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  ex- 
clude us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  nations; 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life  -we  must  fa- 
bricate them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the  manu- 
facturer by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist.  The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a new  form. 
The  grand  enquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  com- 
forts, or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a foreign  nation? 
He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufac- 
tures, must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on 
that  nation,  of  tte  clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like  wild 
beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.— I am  proud  to  say,  I am  not 
one  of  thf.se.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manu- 
factures are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to 
our  comfort — and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a differ- 
ent opinion,  will  keep  pace  w ith  me  in  purchasing  nothing 
foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be 
^obtained,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price , it  will  not 
be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a supply  at  home  equal  to- 
our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the 
hand  which  has  so  long  wrantonly  wielded  it.” 

(T/'Every  word  in  this  extract  “tells.  ” It  is  the  voice 
of  him  who  drafted  that  “fanfaronade  of  nonsense,”  as 
John  Randolph  calls  the  declaration  of  independence, 
pleading  to  the  people  that  independence  may  be  pre- 
served! Rather  than  be  a SAVAGE — “live  like  a wild, 
beast  in  dens  and  caverns,”  he  would  purchase  hom 
made  goods,  “ without  regard  to  difference  of  priced* 
What  would  he  then  not  have  done  when  the  fact  is  ma- 
nifested to  the  American  people,  that  protected  manu- 
factures are  all  at  less  price  than  the  foreign  ones 
were  before  that  protection  was  extended ? This  is  the 
truth.  Even  Mp.  Cambreleng  will  not  deny  it. 
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fluty  on  them  equal  to  that  laid  by  the  United  States  on 
the  foreign. ” We  believe  this,  for  we  have  personally 
heard  the  same  thing  said,  by  a Virginian,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  it,  three  or  four  years  ago;  except  that  the 
disciple  then  went  further,  and  swore  most  lustily,  that 
Virginia  would  forbid  the  introduction  ot  any  article  ma- 
nufactured  north  of  the  Potbmac!  This  is  literally  the 
truth.  Virginia  make  a law  to  “regulate  commerce” 
between  the  states,  because  of  a law  of  the  United  States! 
What  o “construction  of  the  constitution”  would  that  be! 
It  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  reprehension.  It  is  the 
frog  blowing  itself  to  equal  the  size  of  the  ox. 

Mu.  Mathew' Cattst.  The  Providence  Journal,  of 
the  2-th  ult.  contains  a well  merited  eulogiuii}  on  the  im- 
ports nt  .arid  pure  and  disinterested  labors  ot  our  valu- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  building  up 
and  supporting  the  “American  system”  for  eight  years 
past,  lie,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  the  best,  the 
mo  i indefatigable  and  intelligible  writers  that  ever 
treated  of  political  economy;  and  the  wide-spreading  of 
his  w ,!•  : chiefly  published  at  his  own  cost,  at  the  rate 

of  n jar!  / §500  a year),  has  had  a powerful  effect  to  bring 
about  (he  present  good  feelings  which  prevail,  and  are 
heg  Riding  to  ^prevail,  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  do- 
r ue  industry;  and  we  hope  that  he,  and  ourselves, 
t .!  i live  to  see  a glorious  triumph  of  those  principles 
to  which  we  also,  have,  with  equal  steadiness,  lent  our 
more  feeble  aid,  and  which  no  “combination”  of  ephe- 
meral politicians  shall  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  do. 

Cammin'e.  Large  quantities  of  calamine,  or  the  ore 
of  zinc,  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Messrs.  Frocr.t 
and  Le  Sueur,  at  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri.  This  is 
an  article  of  great  importance  and  value,  being  one  of 
the  ingredients  in.  the  composition  ot  brass,  and  it  also 
furnishes  the  article  called  spelter,  used  in  soldering 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  miners  in  Missouri  were  ig- 
norant of  its  nature  and  uses,  and  threw  it  aside  under 
the  name  of  dry  bone.  This  is  good. 

New  Bnrnsa  vmrrsTKKs.  Mr.  Canning  has,  at  Iasi, 
formed  anew  ministry,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Wc  feel  no  great  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, unless  that  the  proceedings  had  may  he  regarded  as 
a triumph  of  liberal  principles,  and  because  we  are 
pleased  with  any  thing  which  mortifies  the  old  nobility  of 
England  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church.  But  Mr.  Canning  must  expect  a powerful  op- 
position from  these,  and  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
people  if  he  shall  maintain  himself,  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  rotten  branches  of  the  government. 

The  most  efficient  members  of  Canning’s  ministry  are 
“new  men.”  The  son  of  a painter  and  a native  of  Bos- 
ton, sir  John  Gopely,  as  lord  chancellor,  and  now  cal-, 
led  lord  L.yndhurst — the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, is  Mr.  Vansittart,  titled  lord  Bexley — {lie  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonics,  is  lord  Goodorich,  late  Mr. 
Robinson;  and  in  the  “cabinet”  which  consists  of  only 
eleven  persons,’  live  are  commoners  and  three  new-made 
lords.  Mr.  Abbot  is  also  named  lord  Tenterdeig  Mr. 
Plunkett,  lord  Plunkett,  £cc.  Mr.  Canning,  by  virtue  of 
his  place  as  premier,  has  offices  at  his  disposal  vrorth 
£l  32, 500  or  $.800,000. 

Washington ’s  statue.  The  Washington  monu- 
ment association  have  resolved  to  place  the  statue  of 
Washington,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Chantry,  and 
recently  received  from  England,  in  the  Doric  hall  of  the 
capitol.  '[  he  Boston  papers  speak  highly  of  it  as  apiece 
of  sculpture,  but  the  likeness  is  not  deemed  good. 

Johlv  Ton,  the  distinguished  and  successful  champion 
of  the  present  tariff  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  consistent  and  devoted  friend  of 
domestic  industry  and  internal  improvement,  we  are 
much  pleased  to  observe,  has  been  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  in  place  of  Horace  Binney,  declined. 

William  Phillips,  late  lieut.  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  at  Boston  on  the  2Gth  ult.  in  the  78th  year  of 
age.  lie  was  much  esteemed— -very  wealthy  and 


charitable.  Ilis  donations  to  different  public  institutions/ 
for  theology  and  education  and  the  relief  of  the  indigent/ 
amounted  (o  §02,000. 

Covr.  Porter.  A letter  from  Havana,  under  date  of 
19th  ult.  published  in  the  Charleston  Patriot,  says: — 
“Commodore  por'ter's  ship  is  still  at  Key  West,  although 
he  has  left  that  place  on  a short  trip  to  Vera  Cruz;  he 
sailed  about  10  day,  since  in  the  sloop  Hound,  owned  in 
that  place:  the  object  of  his  going  down  is  not  known. 
The  Spaniards  speak  very  seriously  of  his  being  permit- 
ted to  send  his  cruizers  out  to  mnov  their  commerce;  and 
there  appears  to  be  hut  one  opinion  among  the  citizens — 
that. he  ought  to  be  attacked  where  he  lays,  and  his  ves- 
sels destroyed.  They  quote  the  taking  of  Pensacola  as  a 
proper  precedent  to  he  followed.  It  is  the  wish  of  every 
American  that  our  government  would  do  something  on 
the  subject.  One  ot  Porter’s  officers  is  here  on  his  pa- 
role of  honor;  he  is  an  American,  and  a lieutenant  in  the 
Mexican  service;  he  has  been  well  treated  by  the  autho- 
rities and  officers  in  this  place. 

National  courtesies— honorable  to  humanity.  The 
British  consul  at  Valparaiso,  on  behalf  of  the  British* 
merchants  and  others  at  that  port,  has  presented  a very 
handsome  and  flattering  address  to  capt.  Finch,  ot  the 
U.  S.  ship  of  war  Vincennes,  and  his  officers  and  crew, 
for  the  prompt  and  active  assistance  afforded  by  w hich  the 
British  ship  John  Palmer  was  saved  from  shipwreck;  an  fl- 
our minister  at  .London,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  addressed  a 
note  to  lord  Melville,  presenting  his  thanks  to  lieut  J oseph 
Rawlings  Thomas,  of  the  royal  navy,  for  his  successful 
efforts  m preserving  the  crews  of  two  American  vessels — - 
the  “Telemachus”  and  “Polly  ar.d  Eliza.”  The  corres- 
pondence on  these  subjects  is  reputable  to  all  the  parties. 


our  minister  at  Madrid,  has  at  length  obtained  the  release 
of  the  “ American  citizens”  confined  in  the  dungeons  of 
Ceuta,  being  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  Colombian 
privateer  General  Soublette,  driven  on  the  Spanish  coast 
sometime  ago.  We  rejoice  at  the  release  of  these  per- 
sons, as  mere  individuals,  from  the  horrors  of  a Spanish 
dungeon;  but,  if  claimed  as  “American  citizens,”  might 
notSpain  have  rightfully  contended  that  they  were  pirates? 
Those  who  abandon  their  country  to  do  what  their  coun- 
try’s laws  will  not  allow,  should  not  be  permitted  to. shel- 
ter themselves  under  its  eagle-banner, in  the  day  of  their 
need.  Protection  may  not  be  granted  where  all egiar.ee 
is  denied.  We  do  not  like  any  part  in  this  business — by 
‘-‘American  citizens,” 

C ax  ad  a.  The  following  omnious  article  is  from  the 
Canadian  Spectator: — 

Unpleasant  intelligence — We  arc  sorry  to  observe  it 
announced  in  the  official  Gazette  of  the  10th  inst.  that 
the  agitators  have  so  abused  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
as  to  produce  a revolutionary  movement,  and  that  sediti- 
ous meetings  Intve  been  held,  that  ought  to  he  dispersed 
by  public  force.  God  help  us!  we  fear  this  will  be  a 
bloody  summer. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  new  naturalization  bill  (says 
the  Buffalo  Journal),  are  beginning  to  he  felt  in  Canada. 
Several  families  passed  through  this  village  last  week 
from  the  province.  The  feeling  must  be  strong  indeed 
that  will  impel  to  the  abandonment  of  home  and  friends, 
and  all  thoir  endearments.  Some  ojf  them  were  old  in- 
habitants. 
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The  Asia,  tea  ship,  one  of  the  two  announced  for  Ca- 
nada this  year,  arrived  at  Quebec  loth  ult.  from  Can- 
non, which  she  left  on  the  12th  January.  The  Ann  and 
Amelia,  the  second  vessel,  was  about  half-loaded  when 
the  Asia  sailed. 

C arter’s  letters  mow  Europe,  many  of  which  have 
lately  been  published  in  numerous  newspapers,  and 
read  by  thousands  wdth  delight  and  profit,  are  about 
to  be  published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  500  pages 
each,  done  up  in  boards,  for  two  dollars  a volume. — 
Those  which  have  already  appeared  will  be  revised  and 
corrected— but  the  chief  "part  of  the  matter  that  will 
make  up  the  volumes  has  not  yet  been  before  the  pub- 
lic. \\  e heartily  wish  to  the  amiable  and  intelligent  au- 
thor ot  these  letters  every  success  that  he  can  desire,  as 
well  for  his  own  honor  and  profit,  as  for  the  good  which  j 
the  spreading  ot  his  writings  will  do  in  causing  us  more 
and  more  to  love  our  country  and  its  republican  institu- 
tions, and  for  reason  of  the  correct  information  which 
they  will  give  of  the  scenery,  manners,  customs  and  in- 
stitutions of  Europe. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now 
contain  more  than  four  thousand  students . “Intelli- 

gence is  the  soul  of  liberty.  ” A well  informed  people, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  cannot  be  made  slaves,  and 
will  maintain  the  right  to  pursue  their  own  happiness. 

The  Astor  claim.  The  trial  of  the  Astor  claims  is 
postponed,  a judgment  of  non-suit  having  been  entered  in 
qne  of  the  causes;  and  trial  of  the  others  having  been 
countermanded.  This  resulted  from  the  want  of  some 
agreement  between  the  counsel  in  relation  to  certain 
points  bearing  on  the  case.  The  court  was  thronged  to 
excess,  in  order  to  witness  the  great  display  of  legal  talent 
which  the  importance  of  the  case  called  together. 

La  Perouse.  The  fate  cf  this  celebrated  navigator, 
which  has  so  long  remained  a mystery,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  following,  extracted  from  a 
French  paper,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  the  subject.  La  Perouse’s  ships  Were  at  New  Hol- 
land in  1788,  since  which  period  they  have  never  been 
heard  of. 

“Vapt-  Dillon,  of  the  ship  Saint  Patrick,  on  a voyage 
from  Yalparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  went  ashore  atTucopia, 
(one  ot  the  cluster  of  islands  about  two  days  sail  from 
the  island  of  Malicolo),  on  the  13th  May,  1826,  and  there 
met  with  a Peruvian  sailor  named  Martin  Ruebcrt,  and  a 
Lascar,  both  of  whom  had  formerly  sailed  with  him 
when  be  was  mate  of  the  ship  Hunter.  Capt.  D.  procur- 
ed ot  the  latter  a silver  guard  of  a sword,  five  hatchets, 
the  handle  of  a silver  spoon,  some  knives,  tea  cups,  glass 
heads,  several  dead  eyes  of  a large  size,  an  iron  bolt, 
some  glass  bottles,  a silver  spoon,  and  a seal  represent- 
ing a sword  with  a crown  over  it.  They  told  capt.  D.  that 
they  brought  these  articles  from  Malicolo,  where  two 
men,  (whom  the  Lascar  had  seen),  belonging  to  the  ships 
from  which  they  were  taken,  yet  lived,  although  it  was  a 
very  long  time  since  the  ships  were  lost  on  that  coast. 
They  further  stated,  that  others  of  the  same  crews  exist 
in  some  ot  the  other  islands,  where  no  vessels  had 
touched  since  the  disaster  occurred, except  about  a. year 
ago,  when  an  English  whaler  cal.ed  there,  and  soon  af- 
terwards another  vessel  of  the  same  nation.  A compa- 
ny’s ship  is  to  be  immediately  despatched  to  the  above 
islands,  under  command  of  capt.  Dillon,  to  bring  away 
the  men  who  may  have  survived,  and  instore  them  to 
their  country.” 

Mr.  Ragukt,  charge  d’  affaires  at  Brazil,  arrived  at 
New  York  last  week — in  consequence,  as  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  papers,  of  the  disregard  of  the  Brazilian 
government  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  respect  due  to  him  as  our  agent.  The  special  agent 
who  lately  arrived  from  Brazil  with  despatches  for 
Mr.  Rebello,  the  Brazil  ian  minister  at  Washington,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  hither  because  oV  these 
tilings.  And  the  Washington  papers  of  Monday  last 
say — -“there  have  been  lately  frequent  conferences  be- 
tween Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rebello,  the  charge  d’  affaires 
pf  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  several  offi- 
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cial  notes  have  passed,  in  relation  to  a late  unplcasan 
incident  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  are  told  that  such  satis- 
factory assurances  have  been  made  as  will  preserve  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.” 

Rob bf.rt.  The  money  lately  stolen  from  the  Ohio 
state  treasury  has  been  all  recovered,  and  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  theft  have  been 
arrested. 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames'.  The  project  of  forming 
a tunnel  under  the  Thames  is  still  progressing.  The  work 
is  finished  for  the  distance  of  500  feet,  leaving  about  400 
feet  to  complete  it.  The  New  York  Times  says  it  is  not 
easy  to  com  e ve  that  passengers  will  leave  day  light,  and 
the  bustle  of  life  in  the  open  air,  to  descend  into  this 
| cavernous  abyss,  dreary  with  lamp  light,  and  where 
the  settling  of  the  masonry  may  pour  the  Thames  on  their 
heads. 

Land  expedition.  The  editor  of  the  Detroit  Gazette 
has  received  a letter  from  Saut  de  St.  Marie,  dated  April 
29th,  informing  that  despatches  had  been  received  there 
from  the  expedition  under  the  direction  of  capt.  Frank- 
lin. “When  the  bearer  left  Fort  Franklin,  in  October, 
the  members  of  the  party  were  in  fine  health,  and  greatly 
exhilerated  by  the  success  with  which  their  enterprise 
had  been  crowned  during  the  preceding  summer.  They 
have  established  the  fact’  of  the  continuity  of  water  com- 
munication from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  to  McKen- 
zie river,  andfrqm  thence  have  pushed  their  examinations 
as  far  as  the  hundred  and  forty  ninth  degree  and  thirty 
eight  minutes  of  west  longitude.  At  this  point,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  density  of  the  fog,  to  relinquish 
the  design  of  proceeding  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  Jay 
Cape.  The  botanist,  during  the  absence  of  the  explor- 
ing party  from  the  fort,  h-as  been  engaged  in  investigating 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Taskatoehawin  country. 

“We  may  calculate  that  die  reading  w orld  will  be  gra- 
tified with  a view  of  the  details  of  this  expedition  early  m 
the  coming  year,  as  capt.  F.  and  his  associates  are  looked 
for  here  in,  July.  From  intelligence  that  is  to  be  relied 
on,  we  feel  authorised  to  say,  that  they  will  t/e  spared 
those  lessons  of  human  endurance  which  detracted  so 
much  from  the  pleasure  their  former  narrati vo*  afforded, 
and  which,  in  the  first  enterprise,  where  no  lesf  attributa- 
ble to  their  own  improvidence,  than  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
then  rival  fur  company.” 

Sentence  of  death.  Richmond , JVlay  26.— 'The 

United  States’  court  for  this  circuit  is  now  in  session.— 
Chief  justice  Jrlar shall  and  judge  Hay  presiding.  Or 
Thursday  last,  the  chief  justice  delivered  the  sent  - 
cf  the  court  upon  J.  B.  Arnedie,  which  has  been 
time  pending  before  them.  As  this  case  has  excr  n.v 
good  deal  of  interest,  we  submit  the  address  cl  die 
chief  justice  to  the  unfortunate  man: 

“You  have  been  tried  for  the  -crime  u destroying^  a 
vessel  at  sea,  of  which  you  were  t v.  c emmancu  r,  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  underwriters;  and,  ..iter  as  skil- 
ful a defence  as  perhaps  was  ever  made,  have  been 
found  guilty  by  an  intellige^ft.and  impartial  jury.  Some 
doubt  having  arisen  respecting  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony which  was  r:  cav\  d at  me  trial,  tr.  u question  was 
referred  to  the  suprt  me  roue  t ot  tae  Unm  d State s,  where 
it  has  been  argued  and  <!>  iiberaicJv  considered.  Fne 
opinion  of  that  court  is,  . operly 

admitted;  and  with  this  direction,  the  c ..:•••<•  has  been  re- 
manded to  this  court.  Our  duty  re  q.  in  s that,  in  obedi- 
ance  to  this  mandate,  we  pron  earn  t:  •.  judgment  of  die 
law,  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  r.  i > f t - \ye  per:  >rm 
that  duty,  let  us  exhort  you  most  earnestly  to  . h ur- 
soif  of  the  short  portion  of  life  \vb  ° 

prepare  for  that  still  more  awful  judgment  • ; - . • 
passed  upon  you  by  that  Being,  who  looks  into  the  in-avt 
and  penetrates. its  most  secret  recesses.  m ■ a.  ' J„ 
that,  with  him,  true  repentance  will  ob:  n - •’ 

blackest  crimes.  His  mercy  transcends  even  the  . .ol  d- 
ness of  man,  if  that  mercy  be  sincere!)  ii  *pl  -r.  u by  an. 
humble  and  a contrite  heart.  Wc  conjure  you,  then,  to 
recommend  yourself  to  him. 

“To  this  court  nothing  remains  but  to  pE on  ounce 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is,  that  you,  John  B. 
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Ainedie  he  taken  to  the  place  from  which  you  were 
brought!  and  be  there  closely  confined  until  Inday,  th 
S9th  of*June  next.  On  that  day,  between  the  hom-s  of 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  two  m the  afternoon  you  are 
to  be  conveyed  from  the  place  of  confinement  to  the 
nlace  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  ,-ou  shall  be  dead.  And  may  God  have  mercy  on 
your  soul.” 

The  colonial  trade.  ~e  noticed  in  our  last  the 
able  essays  published  at  Boston,  by  “an  American  citi- 
zen,” addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  pointing  out  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  that  “right  honorable  gentleman,  ana 

illustrating  the  principle  of  the  matters  at  issiie  between 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  regard^  the , colo- 
nial trade.  The  editor  oi  the  “iSew  \ork  Tnqunei, 
Mr.  Noah,  the  famous  self-appointed  king  and  judBc  ot 
Israel,  in  one  of  his  “ Johnny-jvlmp-up ” paragraphs  re- 
ferred to  these  essays,  in  his  usual  “pomt-no-pomt  way, 
except  as  shewing  it  did  not  well  please  birr,,  that  an 
“American  citizen”  should  beard  the  “right  honorable 
Englishman,  ” by  an  appeal  to  the  documents.  On  which 
the  Boston  writer  put  the  following  questions  to  Mr. 

“I  request  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  to  answer  the 
following  questions,  yes  or  no: 

“Does  not  Mr.  Canning  say,  that  “the  act  ot  congress 
of  1823  w as  not  officially  communicated  to  his  majesty  s 
minister  at  Washington  ? ” , . , 

“Does  hot  Mr.  Adams,  as  secretary'  of  state,  inform 
Mr.  Rush,  in  a letter  of  June  23d,  1823,  that  this  act 
•was  communicated  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  his  majes- 
ty’s minister  at  Washington;  and  does  not  the  document 
No.  2,  page  36,  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  contain 
\Mr.  Stratford  Canning’s  remarks  on  that  bill  thus  com- 
municated to  him? 

“If  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Enquirer  answers 
these  two  questions,  as  he  must,  in  the  affirmative,  will 
not  one  of  the  three  following  consequences  be  establish- 
ed: either  , , , 

“That  Mr.  Canning  had  notread  the  documents,  Or— 
“Had  read  them  and  forgotten  their  contents,  and  m 
either  case  was  ignorant  of  the  history  oi  the  negotia- 
tion, or — , . _ . , A 

“Having  read  them,  and  remembering  their  contents, 
made  and  argued  upon  a statement,  which,  by  those 
documents,  can  be  .proved  not  to  be  true. 

“I  have  assumed  tire  first  consequence,  as  most  re- 
spectful to  Mr.  Canning.  Which  does  the  editor  of  the 
Enquirer  assume1”’  . An  American  Citizen. 

These  grave  questions  caused  the  merry  editor  ot  the 
“Enquirer,”  to  be  a little  serious,  and  he  replied:— 

“In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  the  vouchers  for  Mr. 
Canning’s  accuracy,  nor  the  vindicators  of  his  consisten- 
cy. The  “American  citizen,”  however,  having  singled 
u’s  out  as  the  objects  of  his  interrogations,  we  shall  re- 
ply to  them  as  simply  as  we  can. 

Co  the  first  question,  we  answer — yes..  To  the  se- 
cond— .yes-.  To  the  third — yes.  We  have  turned  over 
<he  volume  of  c:  : meats,  and  find  none  but  an  affirma- 

tive answer  can  be  given.  It  dees,  indeed,  strike  us  that 
Mr.  Canning  has  been  guilty  of  some  strange  oversight. 
No  one  can  suppose  that  ( with  the  documents  staring  him 
in  the  face,  and  the  refutation  in  every  one’s  power)  he 
$ver  intended  to  misrepresent  and  mistake  so  simple  a 
fact,  and  one,  indeed,  which  ; .s  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  great  question  of  the  colonial  trade.  As  to  our  “as- 
suming” the  first  or  the  last,  or  any  other  “consequence,  ' 
put  by  the  “American  Citizen,”  we  repeat  that  we  wash 
Our  hands  entirely  of  the  oversights  of  Mr.  Canning. — 
We  made  a passing  remark  on  the  first  letter  of  “the 
Citizen,”  which  we  meant  rathe*  as  a criticism  on  his 
manner  than  on  his  matter.” 

It  would  be  well  if  others  who  write  about  this 
•'‘Subject,  would  read  the  documents— even  some  that 
Were  actors  in  the  proceedings  had  upon  it!  Fielding 
has  a whole  chapter  to  shew  tfeat  u man  docs  not  write 
the  worse  upon  a subject  because  he  happens  to  under- 
stand it!  * 


produce  into  the  British  West  Indies,  through  the  otlier- 
loreign  West  India  islands.  The  editor  remarks,  that 
unless  this  regulation  be  suspended,  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
port and  carrying  trade-will  still  be  secured  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  British  colo- 
nial merchant;  and  hopes  this  petition  will  he  followed 
by  others  from  the  sister  provinces. 

To  the  light  honorable  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  honorable 
privy  council  for  trade. 

The  petition  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ot  the  city  of 
Saint  John’s,  in  New  Brunswick, 

. Most  humbly  sheweth: 

That  they  entertain  serious  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  course  which  the  trade  to  his  majesty’s  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  United  States,  may  now  take, 
through  the  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  appears  to  be  the  expectation  of  the  citizens  of  the 
American  republic,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  many  in  the 
British  colonies,  that  American  produce  exported  to  those 
foreign  possessions,  may  from  thence  be  re-shipped  to 
any  of  his  majesty’s  West  India  colonies.  Should  these 
expectations  be  realized,  the  intention  of  the  late  order  in 
council,  interdicting  the  trade  by  American  vessels  with 
his  majesty’s  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  would,  in  a 
great  measure  he  defeated;  as  the  ships  of  the  republic 
.would  then  enjoy  a very  large  proportion  of  the  carrying 
trade  to  supply  these  colonies,  and  in  conveying  the  pro- 
duce thereof  received  in  return  for  such  supplies,  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state,  that 
such  a course  of  trade  would  also  be  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  North  America,  as  they 
never  have  been  enabled  to  enter  into  successful  competi- 
tions \th  the  citizens  of  the  American  republic  in  those  mai  - 
kets  to  which  the  produce  of  that  republic  could  find  ac- 
cess, even  in  supplying  the  article  of  fish,  which  abounds 
on  all  the  coasts  of  his  majesty’s  North  American  colo- 
nies. The  Americans,  by  existing  treaties,  possess  rights 
equal  to  those  of  British  subjects,  in  prosecuting  the 
fisheries  on  most  of  those  coasts — rights  far  greater  than 
have  ever  been  conceded  to  any  other  nation.' 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  while  they  acknowledge 
that  the  particular  interests  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  led  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  sub- 
ject, yet  they  beg  leave  to  assure  your  lordships,  that 
other  considerations  far  more  interesting  and  important, 
and  which  are  of  a national  character,  have  also  had  due 
weight.  If  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are 
permitted  to  be  supplied  with  American  produce,  through 
foreign  possessions,  the  carrying  trade  of  all  articles  of 
such  produce,  as  before  observed,  would,  in  the  propor- 
tion to  more  than  four  to  one,  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  American  ship  owner;  and  therefore,  the  inter- 
course with  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  American  republic,  could  not,  to 
any  national  purpose,  advance  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: on  the  contrary,  it  wouldjadd  much  to  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  republic,  and,  in  equal  proportion,  di- 
minish that  of  the  British  empire. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your 
lordships,  that  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  applied  t» 
I counteract  the  disadvantages  which  the  British  shipowner 
| has  so  long  labored  under,  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  which  will  also  give  full 
effect  to  the  order  in  council  before  referred  to,  will  be, 
to  prohibit,  (except  in  extreme  cases),  the  entry  of  any 
produce  of  the  United  States  into  any  British  port  or 
place  in  the  West  Indies,  from  any  port  or  place,  whe- 
ther British  or  foreign,  south  of  the  port  ol  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  from  which  port,  and  the  other  free  ports 
in  his  majesty’s  colonies  is  Nofth  America,  ample  sup- 
plies could  be  rconveved  to  the  West  Indies,  and  at  as 
cheap  rates  as  the  same  are  now  conveyed  through  other 
channels;  thus  no  sacrifice  would  he  required  from  the 
West  India  planter,  and  the  benefit  pf  the  long  voyage 
would  be  restored  to  the  British  ship  owner;  except  per- 
haps a very  small  proportion  of  benefit,  which  might  be 
derived  by  those  nations  who  had  not,  (like  the  American 
republic)!  denied  to  British  subjects,  a commercial  inter- 
course upon  terms  of  reciprocity.* 


British  colonial  trade.  The  following  is  the  pe- 
tition of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  St.  John’s,  New 
Brunswick,  against  allowing  the  importation  of  American 


*We  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  this  word 
‘reciprocity.”  Is  it  pretended  that  the  United  States 
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Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your 
lordships  will  he  pleased  to  take  the  premises  into  your 
favorable  consideration. 

And  your  petitioners,  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Thomas  Millege,  chairman. 

St.  Jo/m,  A*.  R.  May  2,1827. 

Foreign  cloths.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
New-  York,  May  28 — 

Barns  and  Halliburton,  vs.  Philip  Schlesinger. 

This  is  a cause  of  great  interest  to  this  mercantile 
community. 

It  was  an  action  for  a deceit.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  the  defendant,  an  importer  of  German  cloth,  had  in 
September  last,  placed  with  the  plaintiffs,  commission 
merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  German  blue 
cloths,  which  the  defendant  knew  were  dyed  with  log- 
wood: but  nevertheless  represented  them  to  the  plain- 
tiffs as  being  indigo  blues,  and  authorized  the  plaintiffs  to 
warrant  them  as  such.  The  plantiffs  sold  them  accord- 
ingly to  several  persons  in  the  trade  with  this  warranty. 
Three  weeks  after  the  sales,  the  deceit  was  discovered. 
The  goods  had  been  resold  to  various  customers,  and 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  returned. 
The  plaintiffs  had  settled  with  the  defendant  and  paid 
over  the  proceeds.  Yet  deeming  it  their  duty  as  hon- 
orable merchants,  to  submit  to  referees  the  damages  to 
which  the  purchasers  for  themselves  were  entitled,  they 
paid  the  damages  awarded,  15  per  cent,  and  brought  this 
action  to  recover  back  the  amount  from  their  principal. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  whole  amount  upon 
the  rule  that  the  principal  is  liable  to  compensate  his 
agent  for  the  injury  the  agent  has  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  principal  practising  a deception  on  the  agent,  of 
withholding  from  him  information  which  ought  to  be 
communicated.  [JY.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Bonaparte’s  economy.  A London  paper  says — Na- 
poleon, in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  had  his  stockings  darn- 
ed and  even  grafted.  We  have  in  our  possession  his  tai- 
lor’s and  bootmaker's  bills:  there  are  charges  for  new 
cuffs  and  collars,  and  soleing  and  heeling  his  boot*. 

Age  of  the  world.  A Paris  paper  says:  “M.  Bailly 
in  investigatin  g the  antiquity  and  progress  of  astronomy 
among  die  Indians  and  Chinese,  examines  and  compares 
four  different  sets  of  astronomical  tables  of  the  Indian 
philosophers:  namely,  that  of  the  Siamese,  exjpained 
by  M.  Cassini,  in  the  year  1G*9;  diat  brought  froi&Iiidia 
by  M.  le  Geutil,  of  the  academy  of  sciences;  and  two 
other  manuscript  tables,  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  M.  de  Lisle,  all  of  which  he  found  to  accord  togeth- 
er, and  all  referring  to  the  meridian  of  Benares  in  liin- 
doostan.  It  appears  that  the  fundamental  epoch  of  the 
Indian  astronomy  is  a conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  took  place  5000  years  before  Christ;  and  M.  Bail- 
ly informs  us,  by  pur  most  accurate  astronomical  tables, 
that  such  a conjunction  did  really  happen!  He  also  ap- 

Jirchends  that  astronomy  had  been  studied  even  long  be- 
ore  this;  and  that  we  are  only  to  date  its  revival  from 
thence.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  records  extend  much  far- 
ther back  than  this:  for  they  mention  an  account  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  amazing  distance  of  14,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  the  Chinese  annals 
fix  it,  provided  (as  they  said)  the  world  existed  at  that 
period.  ” 

Lawyer’s  privilege.  Rochester , JV*.  Y.  May  24. 
A motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  against  a lawyer  w ho 
called  a man  a “perjured  scoundrel,”  in  a speech  to  the 
jury,  was  argued  at  the  present  sitting  of  the  supreme 
court,  by  Mr.  Oakly,  in  favor,  and  general  Tallinadge 

have  refused  a free  intercourse  which  Great  Britain  will 
permit?  Though  we  have  but  little  faith  in  the  fairness  of 
“chambers  of  commerce” — things  of  high-sounding 
names,  we  hardly  suppose  that  this,  (of  the  great  port  of 
St.  John’s — the  very  London  of  the  new  world),  would 
hazard  the  assertion  that  we  desired  of  Britain  aught  that 
we  would  not  grant,  in  the  business  of  navigation,  w hich 
we  .carry  on  at  one  third  less  expense  than  she  does!  We 
rather  suspect  that  these  men  have  preferred  their  ledgers 
to  their  bibles,  to  ascertain  truth.  [Bd.  Reg.  4 


against  the  motion.  General  T.  said  he  rejoiced  that  an 
opportunity  had  at  length  occurred  of  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  court,  and  affixing  some  limits  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  counsel.  For  his  part,  he  considered 
this  action  perfectly  sound.  A person,  in  the  language 
of  the  declaration,  “wilfully  and  maliciously”  calls 
another  a “perjured  scoundrel”,  and  because  he  does  it 
under  the  character  of  counsel,  he  is  to  be  protected, 
and  the  slander  is  allowed  to  go  abroad  to  the  world.  It 
is,  w'e  think,  high  time  that  limits  should  be  prescribed 
for  counsel.  Their  privilege  is  too  often  abused.  We 
have  witnessed  on  many  occasions,  abuses  of  the  most 
wanton  and  unprovoked  character. 

[It  would,  perhaps,  be  a delicate  and  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  the  extent  of  a “lawyer’s  privilege”,  and  the 
speeches  of  many  of  them  would  be  dull  enough  if  only 
made  up  of  the  language  of  gentlemen — however,  the 
privilege  we  suppose  is  in  a person  abused",  if  there  be  no 
law  of  the  land  to  redress  him,  to  resort  to  the  law  of 
nature , and  kick  his  calumniator  into  a respect  for  de- 
cency.] 

Pennsylvania  hospital.  The  expenditures  of  this 
hospital,  for  the  last  year  were  27,335  dollars,  9"  cents. 
Receipts  43,509  dollars  17  cents,  including  4,769  dollars 
25  cents,  for  property  sold.  Among  the  receipts  w'ere 
21,327  dollars  62  cents  for  board,  several  sums  for  cloth- 
ing, &c.  863  dollars  96  cents,  from  exhibiting  West’s 

picture — tickets  for  medical  students  442  dollars,  fees  at 
the  gate  474  dollars — interest  money  about  8,000  dollars 
number  of  patients  972—460  paupers. 

Georgia.  The  Savannah  Republican  states  that  a dif- 
ference has  arisen  between  the  commissioners  o£  the  U, 
States  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  running  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  latter  and  Florida,  and  thht  their 
further  progress  has  been  suspended  by  gov.  Troup. — 
Thomas  Spalding , esq.  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
Georgia,  has  returned  to  Darien,  and  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph , esq.  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  Milledgeville. 

Church  preferment.  The  late  duke  of  Grafton,  in 
hunting,  was  one  day  thrown  into  a ditch;  at  the  same 
instant  a horseman,  calling  out  “lie  still,  nay  lord!’'  leap- 
ed over  his  grace,  and  pursued  his  sport.  When  the 
duke’s  attendants  came  up,  he  inquired  of  them  who  that 
person  was;  and  being  told  it  was  a young  curate  in  the 
neighborhood,  his  grace  replied,  “he  shall  have  the  first 
good  living  that  falls;  had  he  stopped  to  take  care  of  me, 

1 would  never  have  given  him  any  thing  as  long  as  he  had 
lived  v 

Newspapers  in  Germany.  In  Berlin,  in  addition  t® 
a multitude  of  other  journals  and  periodicals,  there  ap- 
peal' at  this  time— a morning — mid-day— an  evening — » 
and  a mid-night  Gazette.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
most  lively  of  them  all;  being  edited  by  the  celebrated 
poet  Mullne.  There  is  also  announced  as  nearly  ready 
lor  publication  in  Berlin,  Die  Narrenzeitung,  (the  Fool’s 
Gazette),  to  appear  three  times  a week. 

Russian  Literature.-  Since  the  art  of  printing  wras 
introduced  into  Russia,  in  1553,  there  have  been  printed 
13,249  original  works  and  translations.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  has  given  2000  roubles,  and  the  empress  a dia- 
mond ring,  to  the  blind  poet,  J.  J.  Kosloy,  for  translat- 
ing Byron’s  Bride  of  Abydos  into  Russian.  The  empe- 
ror has  also  settled  a pension  of  3000  rubles  upon  the 
poet,  Nicolaus  Iwanowitsch  Gneditch,  for  a translation 
of  Homer’s  Illiad  into  Russian  hexameters. 

Weather  guaoe.  The  Dubliu  Philosophical  Journal 
contains  a description  of  a weather  guage,  for  which  a 
patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  by  a gentleman  named 
Donovan.  This  ingenious  instrument  snows  the  number 
of  cubical  and  perpendicular  inches  of  rain  that  fall  du- 
ring a given  period;  the  precise  hour,  minute,  day  of 
the  week,  and  of  the  month,  when  they  fall,  and  wheth- 
er by  day  or  night.  It  also  points  out  the  commence- 
ment and  cessation  of  showers;  while  it  is  rainiqg  a bell 
rings  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
shower;  imd  the  guage  also  shows  the  day  of  the  ZBQnlh. 
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the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  It  regis- 
ters the  intensity  of  the  rain  for  the  whole  year,  so  that, 
by  reference,  it  may  he  ascertained  whether  it  rained 
fast  or  slow  at  any  particular  period.  It  keeps  a separate 
account  of  rain  for  every  hour,  day,  week,  month,  or 
year;  and  spontaneously  separates  the  weekly  accounts 
from  each  other,  every  Saturday  night  at  12  o’clock,  and 
at  the  termination  of  every  month,  of  whatever  number 
of  days  it  may  consist.  Many  other  services  are  per- 
formed by  this  instrument,  which  is  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  useful  of  the  kind  ever  invented. 

Precious  metals.  A late  number  of  the  Bulletin 
Urdversel  notices  a communication  of  M.  De  Humboldt 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  mines  of  platina  recently  discovered  in  the  Gural 
mountains,  are  so  rich  that  the  article  has  in  consequence 
fallen  two  thirds  in  value.  The  gold  and  platina  produce  by 
the  Qural  mines  in  1824,  amounted  to  19,500,000  francs, 
while  that  produced  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  Chili,  and 
Colombia,  amounted  only  to  9800  francs. — The  Oural 
mines  now  produce  as  much  gold  as  those  of  Brazil  did 
when  they  were  most  productive.  The  increased  quanti- 
ty of  platina  is  of  great  interest  in  the  arts. — The  same 
work  mentions,  that  a mass  of  pure  gold  had  been  found 
in  the  environs  of  Miaeski,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds. 

Paul  jokes.  The  New  York  Albion  gives  a brief 
memoir  of  the  celebrated  capt.  Basil  Hall,  of  the 
British  navy,  mow  visiting  the  United  'States.  The  fol- 
lowing' paragraph  in  relation  to  Paul  Jones,  extracted 
from  that  memoir,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

“There  is  another  curious  circumstance  attached  to 
capt.  Hall’s  history.  His  mother,  lady  Helen  Hall, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  was  actually  in  the  house 
at  St.  Mary’s  Isle  and  sitting  at  the  tea  table  when  the 
place  was  surrounded  by  a crew  of  Paul  Jones’  ship; 
and  she  remembers  distinctly  the  -whole  particulars,  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  the  ladies  were  treated  by  Paul’s 
officers.  It  is  well  known  that  Paul  Jones  bought  in 
with  his  own  money,  the  whole  of  the  plate  which  was 
taken  away  and  sent  it  back  to  lady  Selkirk.  It  was  not 
however,  till  upwards  of  twelve  years  after-wards  that 
the  boxes  reached  the  Isle^  and  upon  opening  them  a cu- 
rious proof  was  afforded  that  they  had  never  been  touch- 
ed, for  at  the  bottom  of  the  teapot  which  had  been  on  the 
table  at  the  time,  there  was  found  a hard  mass  of  dried 
leaves,  just  as  they  had  beeaat  the  moment  the  plate  was 
carried  away.  ” 

Singular  story.  To  ike  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Her  did.  Sir:  The  story  of  the  man  of  his  majesty’s 

71st  regiment,  falling  overboard  from  the  Chambly  stean^ 
heat,  between  Long  Point  and  Montreal,  and  so  miractw 
louslv  appearing  on  the  beach  before  his  comrades  h^u 
disembarked,  reminded  me  of  a circumstance  that  occur- 
red during  my  servitude  on  board  the  Dolphin  man-of- 
war,  bound  to  the  West  Indies.  We  were  going  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  knots  and  a half,  when  T om  Garboard, 
belonging  to  the  foretop,  (who,  by  the  bye,  was  a bit  of  a 
wag),  sleeping  in  the  lee  fore  chains,  by  a sudden  lurch  #f 
the  ship  was  thrown  overboard. 

A man  ’overboard!!!  was  the  general  cry  fore  and  aft 
— and  every  one  ran  to  offer,  or  give  assistance  to  the 
drowning  man. 

Tom,  who  was  a tolerably  good  swimmer,  as  every  bo- 
dy thought,  but  nothing  extraordinary,  woke  up,  on  find- 
ing himself  in  deep  water,  and  began  to  use  his  paddles, 
the  ship  passing  ahead  as  I was  saying  before,  at  the  rate 
of  three  knots  and  a half. — Tom  was  soon  lost  sight  of 
under  the  counter,  (for  although  our  ship  was  not  on  sir 
Robert  Sepping’s  plan,  yet  she  was  pretty  full  abaft), 
when  Tom  was  lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  rudder 
chains.  The  hands  all  running  aft  expecting  to  see  Tom 
astern,  and  to  lower  the  jolly-boat  down  to  pick  him  up; 
but  no  Tom  was  to  be  seen.  “He  is  gone,”  said  they 
“to  Davy’s  locker,”  and  their  efforts  ceased. 

Our  ship  was  very  deep,  bound  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
consequently  our  gun  room  ports  were  low  in  the  water. 
This  Tom  saw,  and  as  it  was  getting  dark,  he  thought  he 
would  wait  till  they  had  beat  to  quarters,  and  piped  the 
hammocks  down,  before  he  got  onboard,  which  he  did, 
then  popped  down  into  the  lady’s  hold,  (where  the 


gunner  keeps  his  wads  and  spare  monkey  tails),  an*1 
there  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  first  watch,  whe11 
he  sallied  forth  and  made  free  with  our  bags;  taking 
enough  to  serve  him  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  we  were  jogging  along  at  an  easy  rate  with  scarcely 
any  wind,  about  a knot,  when  master  Tom,  unobserved, 
slips  out  of  the  port  he  came  in  at,  and  dropping  astern 
began  to  hail  the  ship.  “The  Dolphin  ahoy!”  “Hallo!,” 
says  the  quartermaster,  who  was  abaft  getting  a pull  of 
the  mainbrace.  Says  Tom,  “If  you  don’t  hack  the  main- 
topsail  and  heave  to,  I shall  sink,  for  no  man  can  swim  to 
the  West  Indies  without  provisions.” 

Every  body  run  aft  in  amazement,  for  it  hadbeen  blow- 
ing fresh  during  the  time  we  supposed  he  had  been  over- 
board, but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost — so  the  boat  was 
lowered,  and  poor  Tom  picked  up,  to  the  great  gratifica- 
tion and  astonishment  of  every  body  on  board. 

On  our  arrival,  as  the  captain  was  on  shore  dining  with 
the  governor,  the  talk  turned  upon sw  imming.  The  govern 
nor  was  extolling  the  powers  of  a black  man  he  had,  and 
our  captain  swore  no  man  could  swira  with  Tom  Gar- 
board,  of  the  Dolphin’s  foretop;  how-ever,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  captain  and  the  governor  made  a hea- 
vy bet — the  time  was  appointed — Tom  asked  one  week 
to  get  ready. 

The  carpenters  were  ordered  to  make  what  chests  and 
conveniences  Tom  required.  The  purser  was  instructed 
at  his  request  to  supply  a fortnight’s  provisions.  The  day 
came,  and  Tom  went  on  shore  at  the  wharf  appointed, 
when  he  began  to  stow  his  grub.  The  black  fellow  look- 
ed at  him  with  astonishment — “what  you  do  dere  mas- 
sa?”  says  he,  “-what  am  I doing  here?”  says  Tom,  “why 
I am  taking  in  my  provisions,  to  be  sure,  and  I advise 
you  to  do  the  same,  for  d — n the  bit  of  this  do  you  get 
on  the  road.”  “Why,  massa,”  says  the  negro,  “me  no 
swim  more  nine  or  ten  miles.”  “Nine  or  ten  miles,”  says 
Tom,  as  if  in  amazement  at  the  short  distance,  “'why, 
man,  I’m  going  to  Tobago,  which  I believe  is  OTer  200 
miles,  and  shan’t  be  back  for  a fortnight.” 

The  spectators  were  astounded.  The  black  refused 
to  swim.  The  governor  lost  his  wager,  and  it  -was  not 
until  we  were  homeward  bound  that  Tom  told  the  secret. 

BOB  TRANSOX. 

The  checks  lately  presented  for  large  sums  at  Balti- 
more and  New  Brunswick,  were  genuine — hut  their 
amounts  had  been  changed  from  sums  less  than  an  hun- 
dred dollars  to  thousands.  The  chief  part  of  money  thus 
obtained,  ha3  been  recovered.  To  prevent  occurrences 
of  this  sort,  the  banks  raw  ays -notify  one  another  as  to  the 
amounts  which  they  have  drawn  for;  and,  if  the  people 
will  second  tins  arrangement  with  a reasonable, degree  of 
care,  that  Avhith  is  a great  public  accommodation  cannot 
he  perverted  into  a public  injury. 

A reverend  rogue.  A fellow  has  been  figuring 
away  in  Boston  for  sew  oral  months  past  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weems,  having  preached  m several  of  the  churches  in 
that  city,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  exhibition 
of  letters  of  recommendation  from  highly  respectable 
gentlemen  in  the  south.  A deveiopement  has,  however, 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  a woman  of 
bad  character,  with  stolen  goods  in  her  possession,  she 
having,  as  she  stated,  received  them  from  “a  minister 
of  the  name  of  Weems.”  Jn  consequence  of  which  the 
.gentleman  was  apprehended  and  examinetf  on  a charge 
ot  larceny,  and.  ordered  to  recognize  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  appear  again  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 
for  further  examination.  For  went  of  sureties,  he  was 
committed  to  prison. 

Rail  road.  The  following  extract  of  a letter  from 
one  of  the  persons  employed  in  obtaining  information  for 
the  use  ol  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  our  follow  citizens. 

Easton , [Pen.)  May  24. 

“\esterday,  after  breakfast,  we  started  on  the  rail  road 
at  Mauch  Cliunck,  in  a neat  little  car,  attached  to  the 
rear  ot  a brigade  ot  empty  wagons,  and  were  drawn  up 
to  the  coalmines,  a distance  of  nine  miles  in  two  hours; 
three  empty  wagons  are  drawn  up  with  great,  ease  by 
ond  horse. 
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* 4 After  having'  examined  the  coal  mines  there,  we^s.avt- 
edback  in  one  car  joined  to  another,  with  a party  otiour- 
teen  persons,  and  descended  the  plane,  the  whole  distance 
in  forty-five  minutes.  A part  of  the  time  our  car  travel- 
led more  than  at  the  rate  of  ‘20  miles  an  hour,  and  we 
came  one  entire  mile  in  three  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds, 
■whrh  is  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
reason  of  our  travelling  at  such  different  speed  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  route,  is,  because  the  road  is  not  every 
where  of  the  same  declivity;  in  some  parts  it  is  so  nearly 
level  that  the  car  does  not  go  more  than  at  the  rate  ot 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  as  it  travels  without  hor- 
ses, by  its  own  gravity,  its  impetus  is,  of  course,  determin- 
ed by  the  declivity  of  the  plane.  The  loaded  wagons 
beino-  heavier  than  us,  travelled  faster,  and  travelled  the 
9 miles  in  thirty  minutes,  exclusive  of  about  10  minutes 
taken  up  in  greasing  on  the  road. 

“Nothing  is  more  simple  and  easy  than  the  turns  out 
upon  the  road,  and  the  manner  of  crossing  other  roads. 
\ locomotive  engine  I find  can  travel  on  crooked  roads, 
and  will  travel  as  well  as  on  a straight  line,  except  that 
the  friction  is  greater,  and  it  will  go  slower. 

“The  rail  i*oad  at  Mauch  Chunekis  upon  a most  sim- 
ple construction;  it  answers  well,  but  the  materials  are 
bad  iu  some  parts.  The  whole  road,  nine  miles  long, 
was  completed  so  that -the  wagons  travelled  it  in  two 
months  and  three  days  from  the  time  it  was  commenced. 
They  are  still  finishing  it  more  perfectly,  and  the  whole 
cost,  including  a heavy  expenditure  in  the  construction  cl 
an  inclined  plane  down  to  the  river,  will  be  $2,500  to 
*3  ooo  per  mile.  I had  no  idea  before  I saw  it  that  a 
rail  wav  was  a thing  of  such  easy  construction.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  is  not  more  mechanical  skill  required  to 
make  one  upon  the  plan  of  this,  than  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a common  post  and  rail  fence.  I mean  -after  the 
line  is  regulated  and  the  route  graded — and  the  cost  will 

be  far  less  than  we  had  expected. 

“I  find  that  the  grading  of  the  road  and  the.  adaption  oi 
the  moving  power  to  it,  arc  in  reality  the  only  subjects 
of  difficulty,  but  I clear! v see  that  these  two  subjects  aviI! 
require  great  labor  and  a sound  judgment,  and  that  our 
prosperous  success  w ill  depend  greatly  upon  falling  into 
no  errors  in  regard  to  these  parts  oi  our  work. 

“The  loaded  wagons  upon  arriving  at  the  bank  of  toe 
Lehigh  river,  are  let  down  one  at  a time  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  700  yards.  They  here  pass  down  a loaded  wa- 
o*on  and  draw  up  an  empty  one  in  4d  seconds,  trait  is,  each 
w agon  running  700  yards  in  45  seconds  or  at  the  rate  of 
32  miles  an  hour.  They  appear  to  go  up  and  down  with 
great  case  and  safety,  but  we  did  not  ride  iuthem;  they 
were  verv  dirty  and  seemed  to  go  rather  toy  last  for 
comfortable  travelling.  ” 

EOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  27 ih  April  inclusive. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  'Mr.  Canning  has  not  yet 
completed  hi?  administration.  Some  ol  the  old  appoint- 
ments have  hcen  changed,  and  some  new  ones  have  been 
made,  but  still  the  cabinet  is  in  an  imperfect  and  dis- 
jointed state*.  Which  way  Mr.  Canning’s  wishes  tend,  is 
however,  very  perceptible.  He  relies  altogether  on  the 
liberal  torics,  the  liberal  whigs,  and  the  king.  From 
the  former  class  he  has  made  the  selections  already  so 
often  announced  to  our  readers.  From  the  latter  he  has 
appointed  Mr.  Scarlett  attorney  general  over  the  head  of 
sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  the  solicitor  general,  who  waived  his 
pretensions  in  favor  of  his  senior.  Negotiations  with 
the  marquis  of  Tan  sc!  own  (the  head  of  the  liberal  whigs) 
have  been  very  diligently  carried  on.  It  is  reported  that 
the  following  appointments  will  be  made  from  the  whigs: 
lord  Lansdo'wn,  secretary  for  the  home  department;  Air. 
Spring  Rice,  under  secretary;  duke  of  Devonshire,  lord 
chamberlain,  and  a seat  in  the  cabinet;  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie, judge  : ,’vocatc;  lord  Carlisle,  privy  seal,  or  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These  are  the  reported  appoint- 
ments, iu  case  the  negotiations  terminate  favorably;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  ‘20th  they  had  not  so  terminated.  It 
js  also  said  that  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  is  to  go  to  India 
as  governor  general.  Mr.  Plunkett  (having  declined 
the  mastership  ot  the  rolls),  is  to  go  into  the  house  of 
lords  without  office.  Sir  John  Copley  has  been  created 
baron  Lymfhnrst.  The  chief  justice  (sir  Charles  Abbot) 
is  to  be  made  baron  Tenterden , and  Mr.  Robinson 


baron  Goodericlp  Lord  Dudley  has  been  changed 
to  the.  foreign  office,  and  Mr.  Blackhouse  is  made  his 
under  secretary.  The  duke  of  Clarence  was  to  -enter 
upon  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief  on  the  1st  of 
May.  The  mastership  of  the  horse  has  been  offered  to 
the  duke  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Feel,  lord  Bathurst,  and  lord 
Eldon  still  continued  to  hold  the  reals  of  their  respective 
offices.  Such,  was  the  broken  and  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  the  British  government  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  April.  However,  some  final  arrangement  was 
imperatively  necessary,  for  on  the  1st  of  May  parliament 
was  to  meet. 

The  funds  were  in  a heavy  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  ministry. 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honor  of  the  birth-dav  of 
Shakspeare,  began  on  the  23d  of  April.  The  English 
papers  give  very  copious  accounts  of  the  ceremonies. — 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  splendid. 

The  king’s  birth  day  was  kept  on  the  23d  of  April  by 
command!  ’ ... 

Mr.  Canning  has  been  elected  a member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Seaford , without  a dissenting  voice. 

The  president’s  proclamation  interdicting  commerce 
with  the  West  India  colonies,  has  been  published  in  the 
London  papers  without  comment. 

France. — -Not  only  the  people  of  Paris,  but  those  of 
the  departments  likewise,  have  united  in  expressing  the 
most  enthusiastic  joy  at  the  victory  obtained  over  the  mi- 
nisters on  the  question  of  desti*>yiug  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  illuminations  have  been  very  general.  In 
Paris,  the  king  himself  was  treated  by  the  populace  at  a 
grand  review,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  disregard. 
The  multitude  assembled  to  bee  the  troops  did  not  utter 
a single  vivat,  and  did  not  even. pull  off  their  bats  a»  a 
token  of  respect.  The  police  has  arrested  a great  many 
persons,  who  are  charged  with  having  pushed  their  re- 
joicings into  disorder. 

Another  triumph  of  liberal  principles  has  occurred,  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  Royal  Collard,  a member  of 
the  French  academy,  in  place  of  the  marquis  de  La  Place. 
Royal  Collai'd  is  a leading  French  whig,  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  opponents  of  the  law  against  the  press. 

Spain.  The  accounts  from  Spain  are  enveloped  in 
the  same  mystery  as  ever.  Nothing  favorable  to  Ferdi- 
nand’s government  can  be  relied  on,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accounts  respecting  the  movements  of  the  in-* 
sargents  are  probably  exaggerated;  but  enough  is  known 
to  convince  us  that  the  cause  of  the  constitutionalists  is 
daily  gaining  ground.  Disaffection  and  desertion  pre- 
vail in  the  royal  army,  and  the  predatory  bands  arc  daily 
gaining  strength  throughout  the  kingdom,  particularly 
in  Catalonia. 

Germany — Hamburg  papers  of  the  Sth  inst:  have  becA 
received,  and  the  journal  of  St.  Petersburg!!  to  the  7tb~ 
The  Swedish,  ambassador  has  been  recalled  from  Con- 
stantinople, 'because  the  Porte  delays  fulfilling  its  pro- 
mises respecting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Flack  Sea  by 
Swedish  and  N orwegian  vessels.  The  navigation  to  Riga 
is  now  open. 

Letters  from  Tripoli  state  that- major  Lai'ng  and  captain 
plapperton  met  at  Timbuctoo,  and  were  making  their 
way  to  Tripoli. 

Greece  and  Turkey.  Lord  Cochrane  entered  the 
port  of  Napoli  on  the  16th  March,  his  arrival  has  been 
hailed  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  As  he  entered 
Napoli  the  women  on  the  walls  scattered  flowers  on 
him,  and  the  government  commissioner  has  shown  him 
every  attention. 

The  porte  shews  itself  .decidedly  averse  to 'accept  - 
ing the  proposals  of  the  English  and  French  amhassa-* 
dors,  and  die  Reis  E fiend i has  been  dismissed,  because 
lie  did  not  protest  with  sufficient  energy  against  ail  inter- 
vention. Six  thousand  of  the  new  troops  are  to  march 
immediately  to  Salonika,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Omar  Pacha, 
who  is  closely  blockaded  in  Negropont.  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  and  M.  de  Riboaaplem:  have  dally  conferences. 
They  had  fixed  on  the  ‘20th  for  the  expiration  of  the  time; 
given  for  an  answer,  and  yet  they  have  taken  no  farther 
steps,  though  the  divan  has  not  given  them  an  official  an- 
swer. 

Peru.  The  political  constitution  presented  by  the  libe- 
rator Simon  Bolivar,  to  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  was  ar.- 
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proved,  after  examination,  in  the  city  of  Lima  on  the  30th 
of  November  last,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  8th 
of  December  ensuing.  In  the  above  constitution  Bolivar 
•was  nominated  as  president  of  the  republic  during  life. 
But  on  the  26th  of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  chiefs 
and  officers  of  the  division  of  the  army  of  Colombia,  to 
the  number  of  75,  elected  as  general  commander,  the 
first  commander  Jose  Bustamente,  and  discharged  from 
the  command,  generals  Laras  and  Sandes,  and  other  co- 
lonels and  officers,  who  have  been  sent  to  Bogota,  as 
prisoners,  together  with  an  act  by  which  they  declare  to 
remain  submissive  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  disowning  die  dictatorship. 

This  commotion  had  no  relation  whatever  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru,  it  was  the  Colombian  auxiliary  corps 
which  opposed  itself  against  each  innovation,  as  well 
against  tliat  introduced  a.  Colombians  against  die  federa- 
tion of  general  Paez  as  dictator  of  some  departments. 
At  the  same  time  almost,  a cabildc  ad  interim,  it  is  said, 
had  been  assembled  by  the  principal  cidzens  of  Lima, 
which  declared  to  the  council  of  government  that  the 
constitution  of  Bolivia  had  been  adopted  against  the  free 
will  of  the  people,  by  scductiou  and  power  of  arms;  and 
requested  the  aforesaid  constitution  to  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  that  a congress  of  legitimate  representa- 
tives be  .convoked  in  order  to  adopt  such  measures  a6 
would  best  suit  the  real  interest  of  the  nation.  General 
Santa  Cruz,  president  of  the  council,  acceded  immediate- 
ly to  this  solicitation  and  issued  a decree,  asserting,  that 
from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  republic,  cries  were  rais- 
ed against  the  constitution,  of  Bolivia,  and  that  it  was  not 
admitted  by  die  spontaneous  will  of  the  people.  Conse- 
quently a constituent  congress  was  convoked  to  meet  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  month  of  May,  whieh  will  deli- 
berate on  a form  of  constitution  most  calculated  to  pro- 
mote die  interest  of  the  country,  and  will  nominate  a pre- 
sident and  vice-president  for  die  republic. 


the  damages,  arising  by  reason  of  the  capture,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  5,000  dollars,  which,  the  government  would 
not  consent  to  pay. 

Later  JVervs. 

From  Liverpool  papers  to  Afay  Is*,  inclusive. 

London,  April  28.— -We  are  at  length  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  an  official  list  of  the  ministerial  ar- 
rangements which  have  so  long  been  aa  object  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  public , 

Peers — Sir  John  Copley,  (lord  Lyndhurst),  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  Harrowby,  president  of  the  council;  duke  ol 
Pordand,  privy  seal;  lord  Bexley,  chancellor  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Lancaster;  lord  Dudley  foreign  office;  Mr. 
Robinson,  (lord  Gooderieh),  colonial  office. 

Commoners — Mr.  Canning  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, 
home  office;  Mr.  Huskisson,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade;  president  of  the  board  of  controul,  Mr.  Vv  yhh; 
secretary  of  war,  lord  Palmeston. 

A'ot  in  the  cabinet — I.crd  High  admiral,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence; master  of  ordnance,  marquis  of  Amjlesea:  lord 
Chamberlain,  duke  of  Devonshire;  master  ot  the  horse, 
duke  of  Leeds;  Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Lamb. 

Lata  appointments — Master  of  the  rolls,  sir  John 
Leach;  vice  chancellor,  Mr.  Heart;  attorney  general, 
Mr.  Scarlett;  solicitor  general,  sir  J.  Tindal;  judge  ad- 
vocate, sir  J.  McIntosh. 

The  king  was  to  hold  a council  on  die  30th  to  receive 
the  new  ministers,  and  also  the  seals  of  office  from 
those  who  had  retired;  the  Courier  expresses  die  opinion 
that  the  new  arrangements  will  give  general  satisfaction;, 
a different  opinion  is,  however,  expressed  bv  the  Morning 
Herald. 

It  waff  generally  reported  in  the  poli®c?.l  circles,  that 
as  soon  as  parliament  meets,  an  expose  would  take  place 
in  bodi  houses  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 


and 

their 


Owing  to  the  general  clamor,  the  ministers  ottlie  home  j breaking  up  of  the  late  administration;  ami  that  in  the 
d foreign  departments  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  would  be  made  by  the  duke  ot  M elluigton  or 

• ’ lord  Lldon,  ana  m the  congous  by  Mr.  Peel. 


ispective  place*. 


TIks  transformation  lias  caused  excessive  joy  in  Lima  j Spain  and  Portugal.  From  a private  letter  in  the 
qnd  Bogota,  in  which  place  the  acclamations  have  been  in-  J Pans  Quotidienne,  dated  Madrid,  April  16di,  it  would 
cessantlv  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws  of  the  congress,  j seem  that  war  between  these  countries  is  certain  and  very 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  repuLlic,  to  Peru  and  to  the  j near  its  commencement.  The  army  of  Old  Castile  is 
warriors,  who  have  manifested  to  the  world  that  they  arc  i said  to  be  in  motion;  and  measure*  have  been  taken  for  a 
worthy  citizens  of  Colombia.  ’ ’ ’ ' J 1 “ 

It  seems  that  the  federation  is  gaining  ground  again  on 
the  Main.  According  to  reports  received  from  Maracay- 
lio,  Carthage^ia,  Santa  Martha,  and  Bogota  and  its  adja- 
eents,  had  declared  themselves  ior  a federal  form  of  go- 
vernment. 


concerted  operation,  and  to  cause  diversions,  by  attacking 
simultaneously  several  points  of  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Smn n iliniKMiuU  r>f  inJantlT  urr  at  tilC  extremities  of  that 


Some  thousands  of  infantry  are 
country. 

In  Portugal  it  is  said  that  the  regency  hav£  refused  to 
execute  the  decrees  brought  from  Brazil,  one  of  which 
The  arrival  at  Bogota  of  the  generals  and  officers,  sent  created  Dr.  Abrabtes  councillor  of  state;  that  general 
by  gen.  Jose  Bustamente  from  Lima,  is  confirmed.  i Clinton  has  inspected  the  principal  fortresses,  and  that 

’ Further  accounts  from  the  Main  stale  that  the  eastern  i S «i£al  Villa  Flcr  has  taken  a position  in  Alem  Tcj.e  on 
part  cf  Venezuela  lias  too  declared  itself  for  the  federa-  j ^ie  frontiers. 

tion.  { Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Paris  Etolle  ot  April  28, 

Brazil  and  Buenos  Air.  cs.  The  war  was  still  con-  j gives  aud  analysis  of  the  Greek  Journals,  from  which  we 
tinned  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  without  any  j extract  the  following.  * 

prospect  of  a speedy  termination;  n ego t; aliens,  hov.c- . Onthe  4th  of  March,  the  Ottoman  troops  attacked^ 
ver,  are  said  to  be  pending  between  the  British  minister  : three  tow  ers  which  general  Callierghi  had  made  himself 
at  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a ltd  lord  Pousonby,  at;  master  of  a few  days  before  in  the  Piraeus.  Both  parties 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  possession  ol  the  Banda  Oriental  is  f fought  desperately  from  the  morning  till  the  evening, 
the  point  on  which  the  negotiations  turn  and  both  par- j The  Turks  had  700  killed  and  3$0  wounded.  The 

.-!  P* •■»;*.£»  if?  ! Ilrwls  liufl  nnlv  llllcillcfl  nnd  20  WCRlIlded.. 


ties  appear  determined  not  to  jicld.  Peace  is  desirable  1 Greeks  had  only  10  killed  and  29  w< 
to  both,  for  their  finance  s are  much  impoverished,  ami  j Onthe  2d  of  March,  a proclamation  ot  the  govern- 
recently  the  emperor  offered  lor  sale  a large  lot  of  the  ment  wes  published,  announcing  the  blockade  ot  the 
crown  jewels  in  order  to  meet  liie  exigencies  of  the  ; ports  of  Trikeri  and  Mailo,  as  well  as  of  tha  whole  island 
treasury.  The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  languid,  and  the  ! of  Eubcea,  with  a view  to  cut  off  the  supplies  ot  provi- 
country  generally  much  depressed.  The  Colombian  ! sions  from  the  besiegers  of  Athens.  The  blockade  was 
privateer  Pumjdro,  capt.Cha.se,  has  been  captured  by  j entrusted  to  the  Delias  frigate  commanded  by  Miaulis, 
the  Isabella  frigate,  aud  brought  into  Rio — bhe  is  the 
first  square  rigged  vessel  captured  by  the  imperialist 


the  Perseverance  steam-boat,  and  the  Ipsariot  brig  the 
Nelson,  commanded  by  captain  Dimtri  Bapa  Nicoli. 
since  the  war!  Some  troops  on  board  were  to  land  at  Oropo,  wher^tire 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Ilaguet,  in  demanding  his  the  magazines  of  Redshid  Pacha.  The  expedition  wa^ 
passports,  was  v,  armly  advocated  by  the  diplomatic  corps  j to  be  directed  by  the  Bavarian  colonel,  Charles  d’Heidecs, 
and  foreigners  generally;  it  caused  a great  sensation  in  MHedegger. ) Gazette  ot  Egina,  Nos,  29,  30  and  31. 
the  capital  of  Brazil.  A public  dinner  w as  given  to  Mr.  j Karaiskaki,  after  haying  provided  for  the  delence  of 
R.  by  the  American  citizens  at  Rio,  previous  to  his  de-  } Western  Greece,  had  marched  tow  ards  Attica, 
parture.  When  the  government  understood  that  the  { Colletti,  of  Tuntante,  had  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
Spark  had  been  abandoned  by  the  captors,  they  came  j tween  Redschid  Pacha  and  Yolo,  where  the  Seraskier 
forward  :uid  offered  the  consignees  $30,000  for  the  ves- 1 lias  ljis  magazines  of  wheat.  Journal  of  Hydra.  Nq. 
sel  which  they  refused  to  accept,  on  the  ground  thnU  270. 
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VINDICATION  OF  GEN.  JACKSON. 

A committee  has  been  raised  at  Nashville,  of  which 
John  Overton,  esq.  is  chairman,  “having  for  its  primary 
object,  (in  the  language  of  the  circular  before  us),  the 
dissemination  of  truth,  and  the  rescue  ot  the  character 
of  Andrew  Jackson  from  the  imputations  which  ignor- 
ance and  political  prejudice  liave  combined  to  fix  upon  it” 
and,  among  the  charges  against  him,  they  specially  no- 
tice that  of  his  “having  caused  the  execution  ot  six  milii- 
tia  men,  for  crimes  committed  after  their  term  ot  service 
had  expired,”  and,  which,  at  present,  is  the  only  one  that 
we  shall  attend  to,  not  having  at  all  noticed  other  of  the 
> ‘charges”  alluded  to.  The  following  is  the  whole  that  is 
said  by  the  committee  in  relation  to  this  subject,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  any  publication  from  that  body.  It  pre- 
ceded the  late  promulgation  of  the  official  paper  inserted 
in  the  last  Register,  and  probably  caused  the  publication 
of  it. 

The  committee  says — 

“Upon  what  foundation  these  charges  are  based,  the 
comftuttee  are  really  at  a loss  to  understand.  It  they 
could  for  a moment  believe  him  guilty  ot  the  cruel  offence 
embraced  in  the  first  charge,  they  would  ever  alter  hold 
him  unworthy  of  their  friendship  and  support;  they 
would  be  the  last  persons  to  maintain  liis  claims  to  any 
office,  or  to  defend  him.  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
But  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have  en- 
joyed an  intimate  acquaintance  ot  near  forty  years  dura- 
tion with  general  Jackson,  all  ot  them  have  long  known 
him,  and  they  claim  to  have  a better  knowledge  ot  his 
private  and  moral  character  thau  those  who  have  not  pos- 
sessed similar  advantages — they  know  that  benevolence 
and  humanity  are  most  prominent  tiaits  in  his  disposition, 
and  when  the  facts  connected  with  the  execution  of  these 
unfortunate  men  are  rightly7  understood,  nothing  will  be 
found  in  them  to  w arrant  a’coutrary  supposition.  These 
facts  arc  on  record  in  the  war  department,  and  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  late  adjutant  general  of  the  southern  division, 
and  are  briefly7  these,  as  w ill  appear  from  jhe  subjoined 
statement  of  col.  Pipkin,  and  tne  certified  copy  of  the 
trial  of  John  Harris,  one  of  the  principal  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny.  These  men  were  drafted  and  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  U.  States  for  the  term  of  six  months — 
a large  number  of  them  while  at  Port  Jackson  in  the 
Creek  nation,  mutinied — -forcibly  released  a prisoner  un- 
der arrest — broke  open  the  commissary’s  store  house, 
having  first  forced  the  guard  stationed  there  tor  its  pro- 
tection— and  finally  deserted,  after  committing  numerous 
other  disorders  of  an  equally  aggravated  nature.  For 
these  offences  they  were  arrested,  tried  by  a court  mar- 
tial composed  wholly  of  militia  officers,  found  guilty,  and 
six  of  them  out  of  two  hundred,  shot.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  appointment  cf  the  president  of  the  court, 
and  judge  advocate,  the  former  of  whom  was  a brave, 
high  minded  man,  and  commanded  the  Mississippi  mili- 
tia then  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  general  Jack- 
son  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceeding,  the  other 
members  of  tbe  court  martial  having  been  detailed  by  col. 
Pipkin,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  delinquents.  He 
was  not  w'ithin  300  miles  of  the  court  during  the  w7hole 
time  of  its  session,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and  that  the 
court  was  not  organized  until  the  5th  of  the  same  month. 
The  mutinous  party7,  headed  by'  the  six  unfortunate  men 
that  were  afterwards  shot,  left  col.  Pipkiu  without  a com- 
petent garrison,  in  the  midst  of  the  Creek  nation,  which 
was  then  excited  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility  by 
British  agents,  at  the  very  period  too,  when  a far  more 
formidable  enemy,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  lower  country.  So  reduced  was  the 
number  of  troops  by  this  desertion,  that  the  remainder 
•was  ^cessarily  confined  to  the  garrison,  which  circum- 
stauc*  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  This 
Consideration  alone,  apart  from  the  alarming  example 
presented  by  the  mutiny,  would  seem  to  justify  tbe  sen- 
tence of  the  court.  The  committee  will  close  their  re- 
marks on  this  head  by  observing,  that  Harris,  one  of  the 
principal  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny,  after  conviction,  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  sentence.” 

After  the  close  of  their  address,  the  committee  annex 
“the  following  extracts  taken  from  the  proceedings  ot  the 
court  martial  which  tried  the  militia  men  sentenced  to  be 
shot  at  Mobile^  with  a view  of  showing  its  organization, 


the  manner  of  its  proceeding;  tbe  nature  of  the  crimes  with 
which  the  prisoners  were  charged,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  court. 

[copy.] 

Mobile , pec.  5,  1814. 

Proceedings  of  the  general  court  martial  held  at  Mo- 
bile, by  virtue  of  the  iollowing  orders; 

Adjutant  general’s  office, 
November  21,  1814. 

Head  quarters,!  th  military  district. 

AFTER  GENEHAL  ORDERS. 

A general  court  martial  to  consist  of  five  members 
and  two  supernumeraries,  will  convene  al  Mobile,  at  such 
time  as  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle  shall  direct,  for  the  trial  of 
such  militia  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before  it.  Col. 
P.  Perkins  is  hereby  appointed  president  of  the  opupt, 
and  lieut.  W.  L-  Robeson,  of  the  3d  infantry,  will  act  as 
judge  advocate.  Col.  Pipkin  of  the  1st  regiment,  W.  T. 
militia,  will  detail  the  members  from  tbe  state  troops  at 
and  near  Fort  Montgomery — order  on  all  the  witnesses 
necessary  for  a trial  of  the  prisoners  of  Ids  regiment  at 
this  place — also,  to  furnish  specific  charges  against  them, 
yul  lastly,  will  notify  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle  of  the  pro- 
bable time  they  will  reach  this  point,  to  enable  him  to 
regulate  the  hour  of  sitting.  (By  command), 

ROBERT  B UTLER,  adj ’L  gen. 


‘ORDERS.’ 

‘The  general  court  martial  of  which  col.  Perkins  has 
been  appointed  president,  will  convene  at  11  o’clock,  on 
the  5th  inst.  at  such  quarters  as  the  assistant  dep.  quar- 
ter master  general  may  assign  for  that  purpose. 

M.  ARBUCKLE,  Lieut,  col.  com’g. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  the  preceding  order,  pre- 
sent, 

Lieut,  col.  P.  P eric  ins,  president. 


members. 


^ super 


numeraries. 


Major  "YV.  C.  Smart, 

Capt.  James  Blackman 
Lieut.  David  Mitchell 
Ens.  James II. "Williams, 

The  court  having  been  regularly'  constituted,  and  no 
persons  appearing  before  them  for  trial,  and  adjourned 
until  to  morrow  10  o’clock. 

‘The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  present  the 
president  and  members;  and  having  been  qualified  in 
presence  of  tbe  accused,  who  being  previously  asked  if 
they  had  any  objection  to  any7  of  the  members,  and  having 
answered  in  the  negative,  proceeded  to  the  trial  &c.’ 
‘of  John  Harris,  a private  of  captain  Strother’s  company.’ 


‘CHARGE  1st MUTINY.’ 

/Specification.  In  this — between  the  19th  and  20th 
September  1814,  he  went  about  through  the  camp  to  get 
assigners  to  go  home  on  the  20th  September,  1814,  and 
stated  that  he  w ould  soon  have  a larger  company7  than 
captain  Kilpatrick,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  he 
received  the  proportionable  part  of  the  beef  anti  flour 
that  -was  forcibly  taken,  cooked  it,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  September  1814  about  the  end  of  the  reveille 
beat,  marched  oft'  yelling  and  fil  ing  his  gun;  and  after 
arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  fort  Strother,  he  stated 
that  he  would  retake  those  who  had  been  taken  by  cap- 
tain Blackmore.’ 


‘CHARGE  2d CONNIVING  AT  MUTINY.’ 

Speciftcatio^i,  ill  this — not  reporting  those  who  were 
of  the  mutinous  party,  as  required  by  the  rules  and  ai'ti- 
cles  of  war.  To  which  charges  and  specifications  the 
prisoner  plead  not  guilty. 

Lieutenant  Noah  Bennett,  a w itness  in  behalf  of  the 
! prosecution  being  sworn,  states  that  he  saw  the  prisoner 
on  the  19th  September  1814,  with  a paper  containing  a 
good  many  names,  and  die  prisoner  informed  him  he 
only  set  down  such  men’s  names  as  directed  him  to  do 
so — that  those  who  were  present  said  it  was  a list  of 
men’s  names  to  draw7  provisions  to  go  home  on  the  20th 
September;  that  tin;  prisoner  was  cue  of  the  mutinous 
party,  who  inarched  off  on  the  20lh;  that  he  belonged  to 
the  same  company,  and  believed  the  prisoner  never  re- 
ported any  of  the  mutinous  party  as  required  by  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war;  that  the  prisoner  was  under 
his  immediate  command  on  the  19th  September,  and 
that  he  behaved  himself  as  usual,  well,  until  the  evening 
when  he  saw  him  with  the  paper  as  described  hereto- 
fore. 
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John 


itnes's  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  correctly  copied  from  the  original  proceedings  of  th  e 


being  sworn,  states  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  with  a paper 
setting  down  such  men’s  names  as  intended  drawing  pro- 
vision's for  the  purpose  of  going  home,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  Sept,  lie  saw  the  prisoner  march  oft  with 
the  mutinous  party. 

Jolm  Husbands,  a private  in  captain  Kilpatrick  s compa 


court,  -which  were  put  in  my  hands  by.  col.  Robert  Butler, 
late  adjutant  general  of  the  southern  division,  when  lie- 
moved  from  this  state  to  Florida,  about  two  years  ago. 

ANDREW  J.  DOXELSOX. 

X.  B.  The  committee  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
publish  the  trial  of  more  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 


nv  a witness  in  behali  of  the  defendant,  being  sworn  states  mutiny,  as  from  that,  and  the  certificate  of  col.  Pipkin, 
that  he  saw"  the  prisoner  some  time  previous  to  the  20th  a correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  transaction. 
September,  with  a paper  setting  down  such  men’s  names  : — 

as  intended  going  home— that  the  prisoner  did  not  ap-  j Certificate  of  colonel  Pipkin. 

•pen  to  be  using  auv  persuasion,  and  stated  that  it  was  , Ppvtl  16,  1827. 

right  that  some  "should  remain  at  the  fort;  that  he  would  Dear  Silt:  I have  been  informed  that  Messrs.  Buek- 
soon  have  a larger  company  than  captain  Kilpatrick’s,  and  ner  and  Frank  Johnson,  late  members  of  congress,  have 
believes  that  'the  prisoner  did  march  off  with  the  mutinous  erroneously  charged  gen.  Jackson  w ith  having  six  mili- 
ou  the  morn  in  “•  of  the  20th.  tia  men  tried  and  executed  without  necessity,  and  for 


party. 

"Joli 

a witness  in  behalf 


LiiJt^  Ul  Liivj  — - " * ? c.uu 

John  Johnson  a private  of  captain  McKay’s  company,  i crimes  committed  after  their  time  of  service  had  expired. 

of  the  prosecution,  being  sworn  states  i Believing  that  the  six  men  alluded  to  were  of  my  regi- 


prosecution,  being  sworn  states  : rseiiewng  uia».  cue  six  men  auuueu  to  were  oi  my  regi- 

that  while  at  fort  Jackson  in  the  month  of  August,  he  meat,  1 deem  it  a duty  I owe  to  gen.  Jackson,  as  well 
heard  the  prisoner  say  that  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  men  to  stav  in  service  longer  than  three  months;  that 


as  the  community  at  large,  to  make  a full  statement  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  their  arrest 
and  execution.  The  regiment' which  I commanded  was 
mustered  into  service  under  an  act  of  congress,  for  a 
term  of  six  months  duty,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1814,  and 
ordered  to  garrison  the  different  posts  in  the  Creek  na- 
tion. In  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, I discovered  a mutinous  disposition  in  my  regi- 
ment, as  well  at  fort  Jackson,  w here  I had  established 
my  head  quarters,  as  at  other  posts;  but  I had  no  proof 
•n-esid^nt  and  m'enihers,  and  proceeded  tb  the  further  that  would  justify  my  preferring  charges,  until  a soldier 
examination  of  the  witnesses.?.  , b.v  the  name  of  Hunt,  made  a public  declaration  that  he 

Fchvard  Stephens  a sergeant  of  captain  Kilpatrick’s  would  go  home  at  the  expiration  oi  three  months,  or  die 
company  a wetness  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  being  in  the  attempt.  I then  wrote  to  gen.  Jackson  at  Mobile, 
sworn  spates  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  with  a paper  set-  and  requested  him  to  order  a court  martial  for  the  trial  of 
tin"-  down  such  men’s  names  as  were  going  home,  and  said  said  Hunt,  which  lie  did,  but  the  order  did  not  come  to 
Tiat  he  would  take  dow  n none  but  such  as  directed  him  hand  until  after  the  mutinous  party  of  my  regiment  had 
to  do  so  and  the  prisoner  marched  on’  w ith  the  mutinous  released  him  from  under  guard;  w ho,  w ith  him,  desert- 


he  was  a man  of  spirit  and  would  not  stay  longer,  that 
a considerable  number  would  go  then,  und  one  that  vogl 
refuse  lie  could  see  bayonetted  about  six  inches— t bat 
they  would'  go  up  to  the  big  or  great  man,  and  shiver 
their  muskets  over  As  head,  but  not  strike  so  nurd  as  ib 

■dll  him."  . 

The  coiirt  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  9 o clock. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  present  the 


party  on  the  20th  September. 

James  Alexander,  sergeant  major,  a witness  m behaJ 
of  the  defendant  being  sworn  states,  that  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, lie  saw  the  prisoner  when  the  provisions  were 
Issued;  believes  he  received  his  proportional  part,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  march  off  with  the  mutinous 
party:  that  the  prisoner  told  him  that  he  had  not  suppos- 
ed that  the  list  which  he  had  of  the  men’s  names  was  im- 
proper, it  was  to  be  handed  to  the  colonel:  that  the  pn- 
foner  rave  vu>  his  name  to  cant.  Kilpatrick,  and  thinks  he 
demanded  and  received  a receipt  which  he  had  given  for 
Lis  gun,  or  the  capt.  wrote  one  for  that  purpose. 

Ensign  David  Kelly,  a witness  in  behali  oi  the  emend- 


ed on  the  20th  of  September,  1814.  A short  time  pre- 
vious to  this  the  same  party  demolished  the  bake  house, 
destroyed  tire  even,  and  did  many  other  disorderly  and 
mutinous  acts.  The  day  previous  to  their  desertion,  a 
large  number  paraded  armed,  and  marched  towards 
the  commissary  stores.  I ordered  them  to  disperse,  but 
my  order  was  disregarded,  and  they  forced  the  guard 
stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  stores.  The  commis- 
sary anticipating  their  design,  closed  and  locked  the 
door;  byit  that  did  not  restrain  them,  for  one  of  the  men 
(who  was  afterwards  shot  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial)  immediately  snatched  up  a pick  axe  and  cut  the 
door  oft”  the  hinges.  They  then  entered  the  house  and 


„nt  w.;rj„  sworn,  states  that  the  prisoner  belonged  to  the  ■ took  out  eleven  barrels  of  flour,  and  made  a public  pvo- 
* <'corao,ir'  andwask  vmumtlv  near  him  during  Au-  ; clamation  to  all  who  intended  going  home  to  come  Ipr- 

■ • ' ' ii  - !v.-ard  and  draw  rations,  which  they  did.  They  afterwards 

proceeded  to  the  bullock  pen,  and  shot  down  two  beeves, 
and  the  balance  taking  fright,  broke  the  .pen  and  ran- 
somc  distance,  where  they  killed  a third.  They  then 
returned  to  the  fort,  and  completed  their  arrangements 
Jo  start  home,  as  before  stated,  to  the  number  of  about 
two  hundred.  J immediately  reported  to  gen.  Jackson 
the  situation  pf  my  command,  and  the  manner  of  my 
proceeding. 

Shortly  after  I received  orders  from  the  general,  di- 
recting me  that  if  I had  not  already  arrested  them,  to 
use  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  do  so,  and  have  them 
brought  buck  for  trial.  A part  of  them  were  arrested, 
and  a court  martial  ordered  to  be  convened  for  their  trial, 
■as  to-  j by  Lt.  Col.  Arbuckle,  (acting  under  the  orders  of  gen. 

! Jackson). at  Mobile,  and  to  consist  of  five  members  and 
two  supernumeraries.  Lieut,  col.  Perkins  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi militia,  w as  appointed  president  of  the  court,  and 
lieuf.  Robeson  judge  advocate.  I was  ordered  to  detail 
the  balance  of  the  court  from  the  militia  troops  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  to  order  on  the  witnesses,  for 
or  .-'.on,  l ook  ujfohc  receipt  he  had  given  for  it,  and  dc-  the  trial  qf  the  prisoners  of  my  regiment,  to  Mobile:  also 
wariod  mom  fort  aackson,  conscious  of  having  discharged  j to  make  out  charges  and  specifications  against  them, 
V;s  duty.  i which  I did. — On  the  4th  of  December  I received  notice 

T-he’court  after  mature  consideration  on  the  evidence  j from  eel.  Perkins  that  the  court  martial  was  organized, 
adduced,  find  the  ’prisoner  guilty  as  charged,  “with  the  It  commenced  with  the  trial  ef .capt  Strother,  and  con- 
exception  of  yelling  and  firing  his  gun,  and  saving  he 


gust  and  the  beginning  of  September;  that  he  genenuiv 
bt Laved  himself  well,  and  was  obedient  to  orders. 

J:tm©s  Smith,  a private  of  lieutenant  Mitchell’s  dctacii- 
raent,  a witness  in  behalf  ot  the  deienuant,  being  sv.orn 
savs  that  the  prisoner  advised  him  not  to  go  home  with 
the  mutinous  party,  and  believes  went  him  sc  it  on  the 
20th  September.  . 

James  Nelson,  a private  in  captain  Mebaue  s compa- 
ny a witness  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  being  sworn, 
states  that  he  heard  gem  Washington  of  Tennessee,  say 
:•)  the  members  of  the  court  martial,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  men  were  ordered  out  tor  a tour  ot 
i hrcc  or  six  months;  test  lie  had  wrote  to  the  governor, 
but  had  received  no  answer  to  Ins  letter  on  that  subject. 

The  nrison er  Elates,  in  his  defence,  that  lie  w; 
rally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  militia  service; 
dial;  he  had  frequently  heard  his  officers  say  they  knew 
of  no  law  compelling*' milkialo  remain  longer  than  three 
months,  and  from  the  opinion  of  other  menof  respecta- 
bilisv  and  information,  conceived  his  term  ot  service  had 
exoired;  returned  his  gun  to  his  captain,  under  that  im- 


would  retake  those  who  had  been  taken  by  capt.  Black 
pa  ewe;  and  sentence  him  to  receive  death  by  shooting.” 


tinned  from  day  to  day,  until  all  the  prisoners  were  tri- 
ed. 

In  this  business,  Mr. chairman,  gen.  Jackson  had  but 


The  above  extracts,  so  far  as  relate  to  the  organization  little  more  to  do  than  you  had.  It  is  true  that,  at  ray  re- 
the  court  mr.vikb  v - > the  trial  of  John,  Harris,  arcqvmT.  he  ordered  a court  jnartial,  and  appointed  the  prey 
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sklent  and  judge  advocate,  who  were  both  very  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  men;  the  balance  of  the  court  were  de- 
tailed by  me.  Nor  was  gen.  Jackson  present,  or  even  in 
Mobile,  at  the  time  the  prisoners  were  tried  or  executed, 
for  I have  always  understood  and  believe,  that  he  had 
reached  the  city  of  New  Ox-leans,  before  the  court  was 
organized,  where  he  remained  until  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

On  the  20tli  of  December,  the  term  of  service  of  my 
regiment  expired,  and  on  the  21st  or  22 d day  we  took  up 
the  line  of  march  for  Tennessee,  and  as  soon  as  we  ar- 
rived were  discharged. 

PHILIP  PIPKIN. 

Stale  of  Tennesse , Davidson  county. 

Personally  appeared,  Philip  Pipkin,  before  me,  anact- 
ing  justice  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  and  made  oath 
that  the  foregoing  tacts  and  circumstances,  as  set  forth, 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

PHILIP  PIPKIN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  20th  April,  1 82“. 

W.  B.  LEV,  IS,  J.  P. 

gj^jPThe  following  dates,  memorandums,  extx-acts, 
&c!  are  collected  to  assist  the  reader  in  a right  apprecia- 
tion of  the  “charge”  and  of  the  defence,  and  to  prevent 
unnecessary  speculations  and  disputes.  They  are  gather- 
ed from  various  sources,  and,  we  believe,  are  correct; 
though,  in  some  instances,  we  have  not  had  opportunity  of 
retiring  to  authorities  ourselves. 

Bv  the  militia  law  of  1 705,  the  period  of  militia  service 
was’  limited  to  three  months — a like  law’ existed  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  still  to  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  draft  now  specially  before  us.  In  the  year 
1812,  congress  passed  a law  vo  authorize  militia  service 
for  six  months,  which,  by  its  own  limitation,  expired  on 
the  IStli  *9pril,  1814 — but  previous  to  the  said  18th  of 
April,  another  law  had  passed  giving  the  president  power 
to  call  out  the  militia  for  six  months.  This  last  actis  dat- 
ed April  IS,  1814.  . The  fact  has  not'  yet  been  primarily 
shewn  whether  the  men,  called  out  under  the  order  by 
which  gen.  Jackson  detailed  them,  and  dated  May,  24, 
I8l4,  were  for  three  months,  under  the  act  of  1 795,  or  fox- 
six  months  under  the  act  of  April,  1814.  Col.  Pipkin 
deposes  that  they  were  mustered  on  the  20th  June,  1814, 
“for  a term  of  six  months  duty,”  and  it  appears  evidently 
tlrat  this  was  Ids  understanding  of  the  matter,  for  on  the 
20th  December  1814  lie  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Tennessee.  The  men  charged  with  mutiny,  &c.  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  tor  return  on  the  20th  September, 
being  a three  months  %our,  until  which  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  conducted  themselves  otherwise  than  as 
soldiers  should  do.  It  is  however,  clear,  that  Harris 
and  others,  (if  they  are  to  be  believed),  understood  and 
were  told  by  some  of  the  officers  that  their  term  was  only 
for  three  months;  and  if  so  it  was  that  lie  “took  up  the 
receipt  he  had  given  for  his  gun,”  the  fault  was  more  in 
the  officer  than  in  him.  Jn  his  defence,  Harris  said— 
“that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  mi- 
litia service;  that  lie  had  frequently  heard  his  officers  say 
they  knew  of  no  law  compelling  militia  (o  remain  longer 
than  three  months,  and  from  the  opinion  of  ether  men  of 
respectability  and  information,  conceived  his  term  of  ser- 
vice had  expired;  returned  his  gun  to  his  captain,  under 
tlixt  impression,  took  up  the  receipt  he  had  given  for  it, 
and  departed  from  Port  Jackson,  conscious  of  having 
discharged  his  duty.  ” The  order  for  tbe  court  martial 
Is  dated  Nov.  21,  1814,  [place  not  stated].  The  gene- 
ral arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2d  December,  the  court 
met  at  Mobile  on  the  5th,  the  great  battle  was  fought,  on 
the  8th  January,  1815,  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  the 
men  approved  by  the  commanding  general  at  New  Ox‘- 
leans  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  and  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  as  to  those  to  be  capitally  punished, 
within  “four  xlays  after  the  promulgation  cf  the  order  sit 
Mobile.”  Those  recommended  to  mercy  were  pardon- 
ed, and  six  shot.  The  report  of  peace  reached  the  gene- 
ral on  the  19th  February,  but  be  did  not  relax  bis  means 
of  defence  in  consequence  of  that  report.  Martial  law- 
had  been  proclaimed  on  tbe  lfith  Dec.  1814, and  continued 
until  the  IStli  March  1815,  the  genci-al  having  then  been 
officially  informed  of  the  restox-ation  of  peace.  Fort 
jBowycr  was  taken  by  the  British,  (who  had  been  beaten 
at  New  Orleans),  on  the  11th  of  Feb.  a day  or  two  after 
which  the  general  and  admiral  received  news  of  peace— 


and  this  was  brought  to  New  Ox-leans  on  the  19th,  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  been  sent  with  a flag  to  the 
fleet. 

Pensacola  was  surrendered  to  gen.  Jackson  on  the  7th 
Nov.  1814.  The  Creek  wax-,  properlw  speaking,  hail  ter- 
minated previously  to  the  24th  May  u 814,  as  gen.  Jack- 
son  then  officially  proclaimed  that  it  was,  at  which  time, 
to  v.  it:  the  said  24th  May,  lie  called  out,  and  for  six 
month's , 1,0(J0  men  to  garrison  the  territory,  txc.  and  a 
part  of  these  1,000,  were  those  who  mutined  sit  Fort 
Jackson  on  the  20th  September,  being  on  garrison  duty. 
See  Register,  vol.  VI,  page  298.  Thus  the  fact  depos- 
ed by  col.  Pipkin,  as  to  the  period  of  service  required  cf 
the  men,  is  supported  by  the  declaration  of  the  general 
that,  in  consequence  of  “the  command”  of  gov.  Blount y 
he  required  them  from  his  division  “for  the  period  of  six 
months.  ” Gov.  Blount’s  order  will,  probably,  hereafter 
appear,  and  tbe  particular  law  under  which  the  requisition 
was  made,  must  be  established  by  it;* — but  the  gcnei-al, 
at  the  time,  acted  under  orders  of  the  governor,  in  this 
respect.  It  seems  then  fully  manifest  that  the  detach- 
ment was  called  out  for  six  months,  though  some  of  the 
officers  and  many  of  the  men  supposed  themselves  legally 
taken  into  service  for  three  months  only.  It  is  stated,  that, 
after  they  had  marched  off,  on  their  way  home,  they  were 
told  that  they  had  been  misinformed,  and  the  greater 
part  wex-e  returning  to  Fort  Jackson  to  serve  out  the  x-e- 
mainder  of  the  time,  when  they  were  arrested,  and  after- 
wards  tried,  &c.  but  this  fact  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
official  papez-s  before  us. 

It  is  objected  that  the  coux-t  mai-tial  was  illegal,  ax?d 
should  have  been  composed  of  five  members  instead  of 
three,  besides  the  supernumeraries;  and  that  the  officers,, 
who  were  simply  dismissed,  were  more  to  blame  than 
the  xnen  who  were  shot,  or  had  their  heads  half-shaved. 
See.  It  is  singular  that  col.  Pipkin,  who  states  that  his 
orders  required  that  the  court  should  consist  Gf  five  and 
two  supernumeraries,  neglected  so  to  constitute  the  court. 

It  appears  that  by  the  89th  article  of  war  “every  officer 
authorized  to  order  a general  court  martial,  shall  have 
power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punishment  ordered  hr 
such  court,  except  the  sejitence  o f death,  or  of  cashiering- 
an  officer — which,  ixx  the  cases  where  lie  has  authoritv,. 
(by  article  65),  to  eairy  them  into  execution,  he  may  sus- 
pend, until  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  tire  United 
States  can  be  known.  ” And  objected,  that  gen,  Jackson 
did  not  “suspend”  the  execution  of  these  unfortunate  men 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  px-esident  was  kxiown — because, 
it  is  said,  the  Creek  w ar  being  ended  long  before  the  date 
of  their  offence,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  being 
fought  anterior  to  the  general’s  approbation  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  them,  the  necessity  of  putting  them  to 
death,  &c.  did  no  exist,  ami  that  the  whole  proceedings 
should  have  been  suspended  to  affox-d  the  president  an 

*Since  the  preceding  was  written  we  see  it  stated  by 
a writer  in  tbe  “National  Journal,”  that — “On  the.  ISt’h 
of  April,  1814,  congress  passed  a third  law*- the  eighth 
section  of  which  contains  the  following  words:—1 ‘that the 
militia,  when  called  into  the  sendee  of  the  United  States, 
bv  vixtue  of  the  above  recited  act,  (of  February  28th, 
1795),  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  public  interest  required  it,  be  compelled  to 
serve  for  a term  not  exceeding  six  months,  aftex-  their  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  x-endezvous,  in  any  one  yeax-.’  Thra 
act  was  promulgated,  by  publication  ixx  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, on  the  30th  of  April.” 

The  president's  order  for  the  draft  for  six  months  ser- 
vice, then  appears  altogether  necessary  to  legalize  the 
order  oil  governor  Blount,  and  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings had  under  it.  The  president’s  order  is  net  yet 
shewn,  and  it  is  x-eported  that  no  such  order  is  to  be 
found  among  the  public  x-ecords  at  Washington;  but,  in 
the  hui-x-y  of  business  and  pressure  of  the  times,  the  record 
of  many  things  was  probably  neglected;  and  this,  if  is- 
sued, ought  to  have  been  presei-ved  among  the  public 
papers  of  the  executive  department  of  Tennessee.  With- 
out such  order,  it  would  seem  that  the 'militia  could  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  more  than  three  months,  and  there- 
fore, at  the  time  cf  the  mutiny,  that  they  wex-e  not  legal- 
ly in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  though  yet  legally 
held  by  their  officers,  in  consequence  of  gov.  IjlountV 
order  to  gen. Jackson. 
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opportunity  of  acting  upon  them.  The  propriety  of  this 
is  urged,  because,  though  the  men  mutined  on  the  20th 
Sept.'  1814,  the  order  for  the  execution  was  not  issued 
until  the  22d  Jan.  1815,  and  that  no  injury  to  the  service 
could  have  arisen,  had  geft.  Jackson  thrown  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  the  lives  of  those  men  upon  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  allowed  by  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  and  exerted  in  most  cases  except  of  sudden  and 
special  emergency — xohen  punishment  may  prevent  crime. 
An  attention  to  the  dates  given  is  especially  necessary  in 
considering  this  objection — the  merits  of  which  we  shall 
not  discuss.  - 

These  are  the  facts  as  they  appear,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jections stated.  W e submit  them  without  comment  to  the 
reflection  of  our  readers.  And  that  further  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  this  subject,  which  has  acquired  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  shall  carefully  and  faith- 
fully lay  before  them  whatever  else  relating  to  it  which 
shall  reach  us  in  an  official  shape,  or  be  said  as  if  “by 
authority”  on  either  side;  but  room  will  not  be  given  to 
anonymous  or  irresponsible  articles. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

To  the  editors  of  the  American. 

At  a late  visit  to  this  canal,  many  particulars  relating 
to  it  struck  my  attention  so  forcibly  that  I cannot  but 
think  that  an  account  of  some  of  them  would  interest 
many  of  your  readers*  and  under  this  impression  I have 
been  induced  to  collect  the  following  memoranda  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  intended  to 
form  an  inland  communication  between  the  heads  of  the 
two  most  noble  bays  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
one  link  of  a great*  chain  of  internal  yffiter  communica- 
tion between  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  Its  length  is  13  2-3  miles,  its  breadth  60  feet  at 
surface  of  water  and  its  depth  8 feet:  the  locks  to  he  100 
feet  long  from  gate  to  gate  and  22  feet  wide.  It  com- 
mences at  an  artificial  harbor,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dela- 
ware bay,  opposite  to  the  Pea  Patch  fort,  about  5 miles 
below  New  Castle,  (a  tide  lock  securing  it  from  the  va- 
riation of  the  hay,')  and  after  passing  through  an  extent 
of  about  half  a mile  of  solid  ground  is  conducted  for  SJ 
miles  along  an  extensive  marsh,  called  St.  George's 
Meadows,  the  surface  of  which  is  below  the  level  of 
high  tide.  Arrived  at  the  village  of  St.  George’s,  the 
level  Of  the  canal  is  raised  by  a single  lock  of  8 feet  lilt, 
and  it  then  passes  through  what  was  formerly  St.  George’s 
mill  pond.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  pond,  the  deep  cut- 
ting through  the  ridge  dividing  the  two  bays,  commences 
and  continues  for  nearly  4 miles,  being  76  feet  at  its  apex. 
West  of  the  deep  cut,  the  canal  continues  along  the  val- 
lev  oi  Broad  creek;  and  finally  debouches  into  Back 
creek,  a branch  of  Elk  river  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  a 
lift  lock  and  a tide  lock  placed  near  to  each  other. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  this  work,  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  its  progress  through  the  St.  George’s  marsh- 
es, particnlarlv  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  met  with.  It  has  been  necessary  lor  the  work  to 
raise  a bank,  intended  for  the  tow  path,  to  the  level  of 
about  9 or  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
marsh.  As  the  substance  of  the  marsh  itself,  composed 
of  a light  inflammable  peat,  was  totally  unfit  for  this 
purpose,  it  became  necessary  to  transport  more  solid 

materials  from  the  neighboring  points  ol  firm  land.  I he 

earth  thus  brought  lias  in  many  places,  gradually  sunk, 
as  an  additional  weight  of  it  has  been  hod  on  the  bank; 
sp  much  so,  that  in  several  instances  it  is  reckoned  to 
have  sunk  from  60  to  80  feet,  pressing  up  in  the  mean- 
time the  lighter  substance  ol  the  marsh  into  the  bed  ol 
the  canal.  This  lighter  .substance  has  been  removed 
successively  as  it  rose,  and  being  measured,  was  iouml, 
in  some  instances,  to  be.  equivalent  to  a perpendicular 
rise  of  48  feet.  Such  have  been  the  difficulties  offered 
bv  this  part  of  the  work;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  now 
almost  entirely  overcome:  and  the  skill  and  talents  ot 
the  engineer,  judge  4V  right,  are  a sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  most  efficient  means  have  been  and  are  still  .em- 
ployed to  produce  this  desirable  result. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  canal  is  the  deep 
cut  ad  joining  the  Buck  tavern.  Few  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  are  aware,  that  there  is  within  a sail  ot  7 hours 
in  the  steamboat  and  a land  rrde  of  12  miles,  one  of  the 


most  stupendous  and  interesting  hydraulic  works  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  In  fact,  although  I have  travelled 
much  over  the  surface  of  our  globe,  I hardly  know  any 
work  of  art  more  calculated  strongly  to  fix  the  attention 
and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  an  observer,  than  a view 
of  the  deep  cut  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 
To  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  work,  let  him  picture 
to  himself  the  great  bridge  at  the  Buck  tavern,  of  247  feet 
span,  making  its  immense  stride,  not  over  some  majestic 
river,  but  over  a prodigious  chasm,  excavated  by  human* 
industry.  The  fact  of  first  making  a prodigious  ditch 
and  then  stretching  a gigantic  bridge  over  it,  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  anecdote  related  of  a noble  bridge  built  inr 
the  neighborhood  of  Madrid  over  a small  stream,  and 
concerning  which  some  one  gave  the  advice,  either  to 
sell  the  bridge  or  buy  a river. 

It  is  particularly,  now,  wliile  in  its  unfinished  state  and 
while  this  immense  work  is  swarming  with  Its  horde  oi 
laborers,  who  appear  no  larger  than  ants  employed  at 
their  hill,  that  its  sight  is  interesting.  The  cut,  as  I have 
mentioned  is  76  feet  deep  at  its  apex,  diminishing  gradu- 
ally on  each  side  to  a total  extent  of  nearly  4 miles. 
When  finished,  it  will  have  required  more  than  4 mil- 
lions of  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  The  bridge  is  some- 
what raised  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  so 
that  its  bottom  w ill  be  90  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
canal. 

This  prodigious  fwork  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  with  the  exception  of  an 
immense  excavation  made  for  drainage  near  the  cky  of 
Mexico,  and  of  which,  as  an  interesting  object  of  compa- 
rison, I have  collected  the  following  particulars,  from 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  and  from  Poinsett’s  travels 
in  Mexico. 

“One  of  the  most,  (if  not  the  most),  stupendous  hy- 
draulic works  existing,  is  the  canal  made  to  drain  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  ” 

“Mexico  is*  surrounded  by  several  lakes  which  occa- 
sionally overflow  their,  usual  limits.  The  Indians  de- 
fended their  city  against  these  inundations  by  dykes  or 
mounds,  which  as  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  filled  up  were 
found  an  insufficient  protection,  and  canals  were  resorted 
to  for  carrying  off  the  superabundant  water.  The  first 
canal  filled  up,  from  the  earth  caving  in,  but  the  second 
was  completed  by  cutting  a tunnel  through  the  hill  of 
Niehostongo.  This  tunnel  proved  much  too  inconside- 
rable for  the  passage  of  the  waters  in  a rainy  season;  and 
in  1629,  the  engineer  thought  it  better  to  expose  the  city 
to  the  danger  of  an  inundation,  than  to  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  a work  which  bad  cost  so  much  labor.  He  closed 
the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  ami  the  waters  flowed  back  in- 
to the  lake  Tezaico  and  covered  the  city  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants traversed  the  streets  in  canoes.  This  inundation 
lasted  until  1634.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  make 
an  open  cut  through  the  hill,  which  they  effected,  after 
encountering  great  difficulties.  This  canal,  cut  through 
clay,  marie,  gravel  and  sand,  is  from  98  to  130  feet  deep, 
for  the  distance  of  11,482  feet,  being  about  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  length;  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  for  the 
space  of  2,624  feet,  the  perpendicular  depth  is  not  less 
than  from  147  to  196  feet,  while  the  breadth  at  the  top  is 
from  278  to  360  feet.  ” 

“We  descended  to  the  bottpm,”  says  Mr.  Poinsett, 
“by  steps  cut  in  the  indurated  clay,  and  were  very  much 
struck  to  see  only  a 'Small  rivulet  flowing  through  a ca- 
nal of  such  vast  dimensions.  A large  body  of  water  pas- 
ses off,  by  means  of  this  drain,  m the  rainy  seasons;  but 
now  the  stream  is  not  more  than  a toot  deep  aud  two  or 
three  wide.  The  sides  of  the  canal  are  so  perpendicu- 
lar, that  they  are  constantly  caving  in;  but  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  no  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal.” 

“The  engineer  was  forced  to  abandon  bringing  the 
earth  from  so  great  a depth  to  the  surface,  and  adopted  a 
plan  suggested  by  his  predecessor,  of  carving  it  off,  by 
damming  up  the  water,  and  washing  it  away  by  the  force 
of  the  current.” 

“This  work  was  not  finished  until  the  year  1789,  and 
cost  the  li  ves  of  some  thousands  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
compelled  to  work  in  it.  ” 

Another  interesting  object  of  comparison  to  the  deep 
cutting  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  the  of- 
ten attempted  but  never  executed  cutting  through  the  * 
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Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  Greece.  Historians  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  having  been  successively  undertaken,  with 
the  same  want  of  success,  by  Demetrius  Policrates,  an 
eastern  king,  by  Julius  Ctesar,  by  Caligula  and  by  Nero. 
The  Isthmus  is  so  narrow  (only  about  5 miles)  that  it  is 
said  the  beating  of  both  seas  may  be  heard  -from  it  at  the 
same  time. 

In  ruediis  audit  duo  lrttora  campis! 

Some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  last  of  these 
attempts  made  by  Nero,  are  given  by  Murphy,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  16th  hook,  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Roman  emperor  whs  baffled, 
even  with  the  all-powerfnl  legions  at  his  command,  if 
we  look  at  Lockport  in  N.  York,  and  reflect  how  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
without  the  assistance  of  gunpowder. 

In  fine  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  -vyorks 
and  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  curiosity  produced  by 
human  agency?  that  are  to  be  seen  within  the  U.  States. 
When  the  thousands  that  have  effected  it  shall  have  pass- 
ed away,  and  when  the  surface  of  its  banks  shall  have  as- 
sumed the  verdure  of  surrounding  nature,  it  will  not  be 
a subject  of  surprise  to  hear  some  passenger,  struck  by 
its  prodigious  extent,  enquire,  “did  man  make  it,  or  was 
it  so  created?5’  W.  H. 


THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

FROM  THE  (TENNESSEE)  “HIWASSE&3T.  ” 

Instead  of  electing  chiefs  to  supply  the  places  of  Path 
Killer  and  Hicks , deceased,  it  will  lie  seen  from  the  com- 
munication of  our  correspondent,  Penn , that  the  Cliero- 
koes  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  to  assemble  a con- 
vention of  delegates  to  form  a constitutional  government. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  ulterior  views  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  Chei^kees;  nor  are  we  actu- 
ated by  interested  motives,  or  enmity  to  them,  when  we 
express  our  thorough  conviction,  that  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a permanent  constitutional  government  among 
them,  is  utterly  unfeasible. 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  1824,  the  population 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  exclusive  of  blacks,  was  13,783. 
Of  these,  at  least  two-fifths,  we  think,  retain  the  original 
manners  and  habits  of  the  nation,  and  among  others,  the 
love  of  hunting  and  aversion  from  labor.  These,  oi" 
course,  would  be  easily  persuaded  to  join  their  brethren 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  removal  of  two-fifths  thi- 
ther, would  leave  8,270  of  both  sexes,  in  their  present 
abodes,  or  about  4,000  males  of  all  ages.  Now,  the 
males  under  18  years  of  age,  according  to  the  above  Quot- 
ed enumeration,  are  3,054,  which  taken  from  the  -whole 
number  of  males,  would  leave  about  1,000  old  enough  to 
he  heads  of  families,  to  these  add  500  female  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  whole  number  of  such  as  might  take  reser- 
vations, on  being  received  into  the  respective  states, 
i would  be  1,500,  each  of  whom,  it  may  be  supposed,  has 
5 children.  Then,  if  a reservation  of  640  acres  were 
given  to  each  head  of  a family,  and  200  acres  to  each  of 
their  children,  it  would  take  2,460,000  acres.  Deduct 
this  from  10,000,000  of  aeres,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  have  left  7,540,000 
acres. 

As  a further  inducement  to  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort,  the  United  States  might  engage  to  furnish  the  reser- 
vees  with  manufacturing  and  agricultural  instruments  for 
a certain  term  of  time,  and  the  emigrants  witli  such  arms 
and  accoutrements  as  would  suit  their  mode  of  life. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  nation,  however,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  suc- 
ceed in  convening  them,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
hold  a treaty  to  purchase  a strip  of  ground,  for  tlio  loca- 
tion of  the  ffi-uiassee  and  Coosa  canal.  There  is  no  one 
at  present,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  whom  the  exe- 
cutive power  is  lodged. 

Cuerokee  Indians. 

Mr.  Printer-.  By  a resolution  of  the  national  council, 
an  election  was  held  in  the  various  districts  the  first  of 
this  month,  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  who  are  to 
assemble  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  commence  the  important 
work  of  forming  a republican  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  die  nation.  The  election  iq  soj&e  of  the  districts 


was  very  warm  and  closely  contested.  I have  heard 
from  the  election  in  three  of  the  districts,  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  John  Ross,  Richard  Taylor , and  John 
Baldridge , for  the  Chickamaugee  district.* 

Judge  Martin , Joseph  Vann,  and  Kelachulee , for  the 
Coosewatee  district. 

Laois  Ross,  Thomas  Foreman , and  The  Hare , for  dip 
Amoah  district. 

Our  acquaintance,  Mr.  John  Walker , junior,  was  a 
candidate  in  the  Amoah  district,  and  was  out-polled  by 
eight  votes.  Whether  by  design  or  accident  in  the  voters 
I do  not  know,  but  a remarkable  fact  in  the  elections  in 
the  foregoing  districts,  is,  that  two  of  .the  delegates  in 
each  of  the  districts  speak  the  English  language  fluently, 
and  one  delegate  in  each,  can  alone  speak  the  Cherokee 
dialect.  I hope,  Mr.  Printer,  Ave  will  all  unite  in  our 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Cherokees,  in  their  ra- 
pid advancement  in  civilization,  and  in  celebrating  our 
next  anniversary,  let  us  toast  the  first  attempt  at  a writ- 
ten constitution  by  the  remnant  of  this  once  powerful 
nation.  PENN. 

P.  S.  The  Cherokees  vot<*  viva  vote. 

[Tn  times  other  than  the  present  irritated  party  ones — 
in  the  days  of  Washington  or  of  Jefferson,  this  inten- 
tion of  the  Cherokees  to  adopt  a tico7istUutional  govern- 
ment” would  have  been  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  American  peopje,  and  hailed. as  the  triumph  of  our 
benevolent  and  man-making  institutions  over  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  woods.  And  as  some  of  us  rejoiced  at  the 
French  revolution,  because  that  it  emancipated  white 
men  from  slavery,  so  would  the  hearts  of  all  have  been 
lifted  up  that  the  poor  Indians  were  adopting  means  for 
the  preservation  of  their  race,  for  their  introduction  withiq 
the  pale  of  civilization,  and  the  shelter  which  a practice 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  affords:  but  now  it  is  chiefly 
regarded  as  tending  to  something  which  presents  a favora- 
ble opportunity  to  obtain  their  lands!  It  is  declared  that 
“Georgia  will  not  rest  satisfied”  until  this  is  accomplish-* 
ed;  and  possibly,  the  person  who  made  tins  declaration  i» 
among  those  who  belong  to  some  society  for  spreading 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  some  far  distant  part  of 
the  world;  preferring  that  the  heathen  should  be  extermi- 
nated in  the  United  States!] 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  report  made  to  the  house  of  assembly, 
of  the  state  of  New  York  at  its  last  session,  (but  »ot  de- 
finitively acted  upon) — is  re-published,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  excite  attention  to  a matter  of'  no  small  interest  to 
the  commercial  population  of  the  United  States — and  that 
a remedy  may  be  provided,  by  the  competent  authority , 
(rest  where  that  authority  may),  for  the  evils  that  grow 
Out  of  the  present  practice,  or  common  law  proceedings, 
on  the  subject.  Certainly,  the  buyers  of  bills  of  exchange 
should  be  protected  against  the  acts  of  the  careless,  or 
the  speculating  classes — but  the  sellers  have  also  rights 
to  be  defended,  and  it  is  hard  enough  that  they  sometimes 
lose  the  whole  amount  which  they  were  entitled  to  draw 
for,  without  the  addition  of  such  enormous  damages,  as 
are  at  present  allowed — however  honest  and  apparently 
prudent  may  have  been  the  transaction. 

The  new  doctrines  about  “state  rights”  may,  possibly, 
prevent  any  regulation  by  the  general  government — and 
whether  any  state  lias  a rightful  power  to  act  upon  it, 
may  be  doubted.  Until  the  question  is  settled  the  most 
pi’opcr  plan,  iu  our  opinion,  would  be  to  subject  the 
amount  of  the  damages  that  may  accrue  to  special  and 
personal  contracts,  resting  upon  individual  character. 


*The  Cherokee  nation  was  organized  and  laid  off  into 
districts  by  a resolve  of  the  national  committee  and  coun * 
cil,  in  1 820.  1st  district,  Chickamaugee;  2d.  Challoogee- 
3d,  Coosewatec;  4th,  Amoah;  5th,  Hickory  Log;Gth,  Eto- 
wah; 7th,  Tauquohee;  8th,  Aquohee.  The  convention 
will,  therefore,  be  composed,  probably,  of  twenty-four 
members.  John  Ross  has  got  a very  small  portion  or.. 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  his  father  being  a Scotsman,  and 
his  mother  a half  or  quarter  blood.  He  is  intelligent,  and 
quite  the  man  of  business,  and  has  been  president  of  tJtf 
1 national  council  since  1817,  when  that  body  was  organiz- 
• ed.  He  will,  of  course,  act  a conspicuous  part  in  th< 
| formation  of  the  proposed  canktilutiop  [Ed. 
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In  the  assembly,  JV*.  York,  March  19,  1827. 
Report  of  the  committee,  on  the  memorial  of  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  relative  to  the  bills  of  exchange. 

Tne  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  me- 
morial of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  pray- 
ing the  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  and  re- 
duce the  damages  or*  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  report — 

That  this  is  a subject  of  groat  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  state,  and  in  which  some  altera- 
tion in  the  law  has  long  been  required.  It  has  never  been 
tinder  statutory  regulation,  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts, 
fixing  the  rate  of  damages  and  the  mode  of  computation, 
are  founded  on  usage  established  during  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, and  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  similar  usage 
in  other  colonies.  Indeed,  it  was  a strong  feature  in  the 
policy  of  the  English  merchants,  fostered  and  encourag- 
ed by  their  government  at  home,  and  protected  by  royal 
favor  here,  to  engross  the  colonies,  and  to  throw  every 
.obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  American  merchant.  High 
rates  of  exchange,  and  high  rates  of  damages  very  natu- 
rally grew  out  of  this  system,  and  contributed  in  turn  to 
its  support.  The  English  agent  or  factor  being  the  buyer 
of  the  bills,  would  fix  his  own  regulation  of  the  rate  of 
damages.  It  required  hut  little  concert  to  establish  uni- 
formity in  these  matters,  and  when  general,  the  usage  be- 
came a law. 

Under  no  other  circumstances  would  such  an  enor- 
mous rate  of  damages  "as  20  per  cent,  or  one'  fifth  of  the 
face  of  the  bill,  ever  have  been  submitted  to,  and  until 
these  badges  of  colonial  servitude  be  thrown  off,  this  coun- 
try can  never  establish  an  exchange  in  Europe.  With 
all  our  commercial  advantages,  with  undoubted  credit 
in  our  stocks,  local  as  well  as  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  all  the  great  money  marts  of  Europe,  and  while 
even  an  exchange  exists  on  the  ports  of  South  America, 
the  sale  of  abili  on  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
heard of.  The  reason  is  obvious:  a bill  drawn  there,  sub- 
jects the  drawer  or  endorser  to  pay  actual  damages  only. 
If  drawn  here,  to  one-fifth *of  the  whole.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  our  own  citizens'  are  thus  exposed  to  foreign  cu- 
pidity, so  long  as  our  laws  offer  a premium  for  the  dis- 
credit of  hills  drawn  on  this  country  bv  our  citizens 
abroad,  by  allowing  unreasonable  damages  on  those  drawn 
negotiated  here,  so  long  shall  we  remain  in  this  respect 
colonies  cf  Europe. 

Again,  ii  the  present  rate  is  to  be  considered  merely  an 
arbitrary  estimate  cf  compensation  to  the  holder  for  dis- 
appointment in  not  realizing  his  funds,  it  is  evident  that 
the  degree  of  injury  is  lessened  by  the  comparatively 
short  .space  of  time  in  which  it  may  he  remedied.  A 
voyage,  to  England,  which  formerly  occupied  tlu*ee 
months,  may  now  be  performed  in  one — frequently  in 
less  time  than  to  New  Orleans. 

The  memoralists  moreover  assert,  that  the  ordinary 
profits  on  importations  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
fourth  cf  the  rate  of  damages;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
return  bills  are  oftener  dishonored,  owing  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  value  of  shipments,  or  from"  the  frauds 
or  dishonesty  of  foreign  agents,  than  from  drawing  with- 
out author. ty  or  reasonable  expectations  of  payment,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  present  rate  of 
damages  instead  of  punishment  to  the  guilty,  proves  a 
ruin  to  the  innocent.  The  cotton  speculations  of  1825 
are  a memorable  instance  of  fortunes  swallowed  up  in 
damages  alone. 

Influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  the  committee 
would  have  no  hesitation,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the 
example  would  he  followed  by  our  sister  states,  in  re- 
recomraending  the  adoption  cf  the  European  rule,  the 
allowance  of  actual  damages  only.  But  having  doubts 
cm  this  subject,  and  not  being-  sufficiently  informed  how- 
public  sentiment  is  effected  on  this  question,  they  recom- 
mend that  th<2  rate  of  damages  be  reduced  from  20  to  7 
per  cent,  and  that  the  mode  of  computation,  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  at  which  the  holder  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover, remain  as  now . established  by  legal  decisions. 
They  have  therefore  diriteted  their  chairman  to  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a hill  accordingly. 

_ CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

ihe  “Mercury”  sajs — From  the  report  of  the  cmn- 
miasiQ&er  of  the  school  fepvk  CSeth  P.  Beers),  to  the  le- 


gislature, now  in  session,  we  make  the  following  extracts— 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fund  was  never  in  a mors 
prosperous  condition.  bVc  doubt  not  that  under  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  Mr.  Beers,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  productive: 

Of  interest  collected  and  divided — 

“The  amount  of  interest,  rents' 
and  bank  dividends  collected  with- 
in the  year  ending  the  1st  of  April 
1S27,  is  - - - ‘ - >94,110  IS 

being  about  $22,000  more  than  lias 
been  collected  in  any  previous  veur 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school 
fund.  r 

The  dividends  made  to  the  school^ 
in  October  last,  on  84. S7G  persons 
enumerated  in  August  last,  was 
$29,705  GO;1 — that  made  in  March  ' 

last  on  the  same  enumeration,  wos 
§42,4.38;  amounting  in  the  year  to  §72,144  Cy 
Grants  made  by  the  legislature 
last  May  to  certain  school  districts 
which  had  not  complied  with  the 
law  in  making  their  returns.  2G8  60 

Previous  unpaid  dividends  and 
orders  which  have  paid  during  the 
past  year  7,913  3> 

Taxes  paid  on  Ohio  lands,  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  compensations  to 
commissioner,  treasurer  and  clerks, 
and  other  expenses  paid  the  year 
past,  * * §3,923  74 


S4,£ 


After  providing  for  all  previous 
unsatisfied  .dividends  and  other 
charges  upon  the  fund,  there  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  the  1st  day 
of  April  last  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  future  dividends,  the  sum 
of 

To  which  if  there  are  added  the 
unpaid  dividends  in  the  treasury 
1st  April,  1827. 

There  remained  of  interest  in  the 
treasury  on  that  day  tfce  sum  of 


9,35.4  84 
2,998  20 
$12,853  04 


principal  collected  and  loaned. 

The  amount  of  principal  cn  hand 
the  1st  of  April,  iS£5,  in  cash  was  §21,323  Go 

Amount  of  principal  paid  into  the 
treasure  during  the  rear  ending  1st 
April  1827,  was  . 50,743  9S 

amounting  to  ^>52,072  64 

Of  which  there  has  been  loaned 
by  the  commissioners,  since  the 
10th  of  June  last,  on  bonds  doubly 
secured  on  real  estate  in  this  state, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
to  the  resolve  in  May  last.  §40,702  95 

Amount  remaining  in  the  treasu- 
ry for  applicants  whose  securities 
for  loans  are  not  perfected,  §11,369  68 

The  sum  of  $10,000  lias  been  retained  in  the  treasury 
to  comply  with  the  resolve  of  last  session  directing  the 
commissioner  to  loan  the  state  any  sum  not  exceeding  that 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  cxpences. 
increased  by  building  the  new  state  prison,  hut  being  in- 
formed that  no  part  of  the  loan  will  be  required,  securities 
are  preparing  by  other  applicants  for  loans  to  the  amount 
of  the  foregoing  balance,  and  will  shortly  be  perfected. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  appear  that  the 
am  omit  of  principal  and  interest  collected  in  the  year 
ending  1st  April  1827,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of 
agencies,  is  §124,854,11. 
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iQ^The  -writer  in  the  “Pittsburg  Mercury,”  of  cer- 
tain essays  concerning  the  -wool  bill,  or  -woollens  bill, 
(and  he  may  call  it  -what  he  pleases,  without  changing  its 
character  or  impeding  its  operation,  if  it  shall  be  passed), 
has  caused  the  following  to  be  inserted  in  the  last  number 
of  the  paper  just  named. 

FOR  THU  MERCURY. 

J\fr.  Snowden — In  Mr.  Niles’  Register  of  the  26th  ult. 
the  editor  alludes  to  certain  quotations  from  his  paper  in- 
serted in  the  Mercury,  which  he  says  are  pronounced  by 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette  to  be  disingenuous;  that  a writer 
in  the  former  paper  has  quoted  him  “carelessly  or  unge- 
nerously;” and  that  Mr.  Gambreleng’s  statements  are 
seemingly  put  forward  as  his.  Mr.  Niles  must  surely 
have  been  tremblingly  alive  all  over,  to  have  supposed 
any  of  your  readers  could  hs*ve  made  such  a mistake.  * 
lie  speaks  also  ol  his  “old  friends  and  fellow  laborers  in 
Pennsylvania,  ” as  if  they  had  changed  their  views  of  the 
protective  system,  because  they  did  not  approve  ofa  mea- 
sure,  which,  under  the  delusive  pretence  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  farmer,  was  intended  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  the  joint  stock  companies  of  New  England.  It  was  to 
the  exorbitant  demands  ol  tuese  mushroon  friends  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  not  to  the  principles  ot  the  woollen  bill, 
(called  by  Mr.  Niles  with  less  than  his  wonted  honesty, 
the  -wool  bill),  that  they  objected.  A bare  inspection  ot 
it,  as  reported  to  congress,  will  satisfy  any  candid  mind, 
— that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  and 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  some  of  its  supporters,  they 
who  throughout  their  public  life  have  uniformly  opposed 
'manufactures,  sought  to  make  it  a political  hobby,  on 
which  they  and  their  friends  would  ride  into  power. 

Sudden  and  violent  conversions  are  on  all  occasions 
suspicious;  and  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  give  impli- 
cit credit  to  the  professions  of  those  new  converts,  when 
we  find  them  advocating  a system  of  equal  protection  (not 
prohibition)  which  shall  embrace  linen,  iron,  poftery,  and 
many  other  important  objects  of  national  industry.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1824,  when  there  was  no 
presidential  question  before  the  public,  the  votes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were,  with  one  solitary  exception,  unanimous- 
ly against  the  tariff. 

QTj-We  understand  the  writer  of  the  preceding  perfect- 
ly well;  but  there  is  a squeezing  of  acid  into  the  article 
that  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the  author — if 
correctly  reported  to  us  since  our  paragraph  of  the  26th 
Mayf — a gentleman  who,  whatever  may  be  his  prefer- 
ences or  his  prejudices,  we  did  think  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  men  in  the  nation  to  have  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  talents  and  the  influence  of  his  character  into 
.•became  scale  with  those  who  have  always  resisted,  and 
still  pertinaciously  oppose,  every  principle  involved  in 
the  “American  system.”  We  blame  neither  him  or 
them  on  this  account — we  live  in  a free  country,  and  any 
one  may  steadily  adhere  to  his  ophiions  or  change  them 
daily,  oYhis  own  volition,  and  adopt  doctrines  and  calcu- 
lations at  pleasure,  however  repugnant  they  latterly  were 
to  his  reasoning  and  arithmetical  powers.  Our  best  wishes 
will  go  with  the  writer  wherever  he  goes;  and,  on  our 
part,°at  least,  a difference  of  opinion  about  measures, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  between  us  and  the  great  per- 
sonal friendship  which  we  have  long  entertained  for  him. 


*[We  are  utterly  at  a loss  to  discover  in  what  part  of 
our  correspondent’s  remarks  it  was  that  Mr.  Niles  found 
just  cause  for  his  complaint.  We  exchange  with  Mr. 
Niles.  If  he  will  recur  to  the  essays  in  question,  and 
point  out  where  the  error  lies,  if  there  is  one,  it  shall  be 
corrected. — ‘Mercury  Editor.  ] 

fWe  had  not  more  than  looked  at  the  articles  in  the 
“Mercury”  on  the  26th  May.  If  we  had  read  them,  we 
might  have  been  as  certain  of  Uic  author  then  as  we  are 
now. 
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We  said  the  “Register”  was  quoted  “carelessly  or  un- 
generously. ijjf^eUthe  public  judge  between  us.  And, 
as  in  noticing,  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  the 
whole  of  it,  we  shall  so  give  the  entire  sentences  which 
belong  to  the  objectionable  matter — as  follows: 

“The  bill  [that  is,  the  wool  bill  or  woollen  bill,  as  may 
best  suit  the  “honesty”  of  the  occasion],  retains  the  pre- 
sent minimum  of>40  cents,  and  fixes  three  others  of  1.50, 
then  2.50,  then  4.00,  so  that  all  cloth,  costing  less  than 
40  cents,  is  valued  at  that  price,  all  that  costs  over  that, 
and  not  over  1.50,  is  valued  at  1.50,  and  over  that,  and 
not  over  2.50,  is  valued  at  2.50,  and  all  over  that  and  not 
over  4.00,  is  valued  at  4.00,  the  square  yard,  and  the  duty 
of  33  per  cent,  is  assessed  upon  such  valuation.  Frotn  a 
statement  published  in  his  valuable  Register , by  Mr. 
JViles,  it  appears,  that  this  duty  would  average  91  pet 
cent,  while  the  present  duty  averages  less  than  37 It,  be® 
ing  an  increase  of  140  per  cent,  on  the  duty,  amounting 
on  some  articles  to  224  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  ranging 
from  that  to  34,  according  to  the  price  and  width  of  the 
cloth.” 

No  one,  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  could  do  other® 
wise  than  believe  that  this  statement  was  our  own.  It  ia 
not  so  said,  a special  pleader  will  eontend — but  it  is  so 
given  to  be  understood,  common  sense  will  reply;  and 
this  we  complained  of,  for  it  tended  to  make  us  appear 
inconsistent  and  wavering.  Heaven  forbid,  that  we  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  verity  of  all  articles  recorded 
in  this  work!  It  is  our  practice  to  give  statements  and 
speeches,  &c.  on  both  sides , and  refer  decisions  upon 
the  truth  ol  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  In. 
the  present  instance,  above  and  below  the  statement  put 
forth  as  ours,  we  said  that  it  wras  Mr.  Cambreleng’s — see 
page  119,  and  objected  to  the  practical  accuracy  of  it. 
It  had  been  laid  before  congress,  it  was  the  production  of 
a member  of  congress  from  the  great  importing  and  auc- 
tioneering city  of  New  York — why  were  these  facts  re- 
tained, and  the  statement  put  forward  as  if  made  up  by 
an  humble  individual?  We  dare  not  suppose,  (now 
knowing  the  Pittsburg  writer),  that  he  meant  to  wrong 
us,  by  giving  out  that  as  ours,  to  which,  as  being  practi- 
cally correct,  we  stand  decidedly  opposed,  though  in 
his  use  of  the  words,  “tremblingly  alive  all  over,”  &c„ 
there  is  something  of  a spirit  shewn  which  we  are  sorry 
to  notice — he  knew  us,  but  was  himself  anonymous. — 
We  say,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  a repetition  of 
what  seems  a sneer,  that  if  due  carefulness  had  been 
used,  the  whole  statement  would  have  been  passed  to 
the  “credit”  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  to  be  added  to  that 
which  he  gained  for  other  like  statements  made  in  1825,* 
as  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  tariff  bill  passed  in 
April,  1824.  The  rightfulness  of  the* figures  used  we 
did  not  impeach,  (not  caring  Avhether  they  were  correct 
or  not),  hut  we  totally  rejected  the  applications  of  them; 
and  the  result  has  shewn  that  we  were  right  in  doing  so 
with  regard  to  every  article  really  protected  by  the  tariff 
of  1 824.  In  that  year,  the  writer  in  the  “Mercury”  had 
no  more  faith  in  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  melancholy  state- 
ments than  we  had,  or  have  in  them  now.  We  mean 
not  to  insinuate  aught  that  is  disrespectful  to  the  distin- 
guished representative  from  New  York;  but  never  have 
at  all  felt  more  disposed  to  adopt  his  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  than  he  has  shewn  himself 
willing  to  accept  ours,  and  must  believe  that  we  have  as 
much  right  to  stand  opposed  to  him  as  he  has  to  stand 
opposed  to  us.  We  only  ask,  in  the  present  matter, 
that,  if  our  Pittsburg  friend  has  been  convinoed  of  for- 
mer errors  of  opinion  through  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  last 
statements,  he  should  say  so  openly ! Mr.  C.  said,  when 
debating  the  present  tariff  bill,  that  the  “principles  re- 
cognized by  iff  were  not  “ required  by  the  country”  and 
he  spoke  about  an  “ untimely  call  upon  the  nation  to  make 


*See  vol.  23,  page  363. 
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s acrifices  for  the  benefit  of  particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry. ”*  These  “sacrifices”  were  shown  bjjjthe  tabular 
statements  he  offered,  which  Mr.  Tod  dissolved  into 
air  at  the  time.  Experience  has  proved  that  Mr.  Tod's 
expositions  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  tariff  were  en- 
tirely correct,  and  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  theory  altogether 
erroneous. 

The  writer  in  the  “Mercury”  seems  unfortunate  in 
his  quotations;  and  we  must  object, to  one  which  he  has 
made  in  his  little  piece  above  quoted.  He  makes  us 
say  that  “our  old  triends  and  fellow  laborers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania” have  changed  their  view  s.  W e did  not  mean  aU — 
ho,  verily  no!— but  we  said  “some  of  our  old  friends,” 
&c.  meaning  a few,  very  few.  The  little  word  “some” 
Would  not  have  taken  up  much  room,  and,  we  think,  ought 
to  have  been  inserted,  for  the  reason  that  it  served  to 
qualify  what  we  intended  to  say,  almost  as  much  as  the 
word  “not”  does  the  meaning  of  a certain  command- 
ment, which  Mr.  Randolph,  in  one  of  his  arguments  de- 
livered before  the  senate,  intimated  that  certain  of  the 
senators  and  ladies,  then  listening  to  him,  would  gladly 
leave  out  when  they  quoted  that  commandment!  The 
convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  the  ensuing  month, 
will  shew  that  all  “our  old  friends  and  fellow  laboi'ers” 
have  not  changed  their  views,  though  “some”  have,  and 
hecause  of  the  “presidential  question.  ” Our  friend  is 
also  mistaken  in  a point  of  fact:  a presidential  question 
was  as  much  before  the  public  during  the  discussions  and 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of 
April  1824,  as  such  question  is  before  the  public  now. 

But  enough  of  these  catchings  at  quotations  and  words. 
They  might  be  allowed  to  youthful  practitioners  at  the 
l>ar  to  shew  their  skill  before  a county  court,  but  do 
not  belong  to  the  Pittsburg  gentleman  or  myself.  We 
have  too  many  inducements,  and  among  them  self-respect , 
to  misrepresent  truth,  however  much  we  may  some- 
times mistake  it,  or  misrepresent  one  another.  If,  as 
probably  may  be  the  case,  we  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  principles,  we  shall  not  fail  to  treat  each  other  fairly 
and  courteously;  and  shew  that  differences  of  opinion  do 
not  necessarily  involve  an  unfriendliness  of  personal  con- 
sideration. We  think  that  we  have  had  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  believe  that  our  friend  will  see  it  for  himself 
and  confess  that  we  had;  and  are  assured  that  the  time 
will  come  when  he  will  heartily  retire  from  his  efforts  to 
produce  the  sectional  feeling  which  he  apparently  aims 
at.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  him  that  a great  struggle  is 
about  to  take  place  on  the  principles  of  the  tariff  and 
concerning  internal  improvements,  as  is  well  shewn  in 
the  Virginia  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Giles,  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  steadily  adopted  by  different  legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other;  and  that  it  is  not  a 
time  w hen  the  friends  of  a pi'otective  system  should  be 
divided,  that  any  one,  in  his  place  in  congress  may  again 
say — “We  know  what  we  are  doing.  We  of  the  south 
“ are  united  from  the  Ohio  to  Florida— and  we  can  al- 
“ ways  unite;  but  you  of  the  north  are  beginning  t.o  di- 
“ vide,  and  you  will  divide.  We  have  conquered  yon 
“ once , and  can,  and  will,  conquer  you  again.  -Aye,  sir, 
“ iv e will  drive  you  to  the  wall,  and  -when  we  have  you 
“ there  once  more,  we  mean  to  keep  you  there,  and  will 

“NAIL  YOU  DOWN  LIKE  BASE  MONEY.” 

ICJ^The  south — especially  the  cotton  planting  and 
sugar  making  south,  is  most  deeply  interested’ m the 
preservation  of  this  system;!  and,  if  it  should  fail,  will 


*See  sup.  vol  23,  page  1 75. 

fNot  for  the  supply  of  cotton  or  sugar  only.  The 
writer  of  this,  who  religiously  regards  the  whole  United 
States  as  his  country,  and,  if  he  knows  his  own  heart, 
would  not  door  desire  any  thing  of  sectional  advantage 
which  he  could  apprehend  was  of  general  injure,  hopes 
yet  to  hear  that  the  luxuriant  and  benignant  western  parts 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  &c. 
are  studded  with  those  beautiful  villages  that  abound 
in  the  more  northern  states,  the  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry  and  concentrations  of  population,  intelligence 
and  usefid  wealth;  and  then,  though  the  “alarm  bell” 
shall  be  rung  at  midnight,  the  startled  mother  will  not 
hug  her  “infant  more  closely  to  her  bosom,”  as  Mr. 
Randolph  lias  fearfully  said  was  the  case — for  then  there 
will  be  an  ever  present  power,  either  to  keep  down  the 


suffer  equally  with  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  &c. 
At  present  the  domestic  demand  for  cotton  and  sugar,  is 
much  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  foreign  demand 
for  the  agricultural  products  of  all  the  states  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  Yet  see  the  rally ings  going  on 
in  the  south!  Look  at  the  warm  declarations  of  Messrs. 
Hayne  and  Hamilton,  in  another  part  of  this  sheet. 
Will  the  Pittsburg  writer  examine  these,  and  place  them 
^long-side  of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  which  were  intended 
as  the  “tocsin  of  alarm”  that  the  last  named  gentleman 
speaks  of,  and  then  say  whether  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry  may  safely  be  separated,  and  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  rally  again — with  any  other  expectation  than  that 
of  being  “nailed  down  like  base  money  ?”  Let  the  wool 
bill  perish,  if  so  it  must,  through  southern  opinions  of  right 
— but  let  not  our  principles  be  given  up  to  produce  a 
combined  operation  on  other  temporary  and  insignifi- 
cant matters,  when  compared  with  them.  We  go  for 
“the  whole  crop”  in  favor,  as  gov.  Giles  does  against, 
domestic  manufactures.  We  would  exclude  every  tiling, 
from  an  anchor  to  a needle,  from  a ship  load  of  cloths  to  a 
bottle  of  anchovies,  that  we  can  or  may  profitably  make 
at  home,  in  our  intercourse  with  those  foreigners  who 
exclude  every  American  production  which  they  can,  pro- 
fitably or  unprofitably,  make  or  obtain  out  of  their  own 
means.  And  on  this  broad  proposition  wi j ium 

STAND  OR  FALL. 

Calicoes.  The  British  are  rapidly  disappearing  from 
the  market  to  make  room  for  our  own,  made  out  of  our 
own  .cotton,  by  our  own  people,  subsisted  on  our  ow  n 
provisions,  supplied  by  our  own  .agriculturalists,  the 
profits  on  all  which  are  our  own,  to  be  added  to  our  own 
capital.  Tlus  is  well,  excellently  well;  and  the  goods 
are  cheaper  and  better  than  the  British,  which  is  more 
excellent  still.  The  following  account  of  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  taken  irom 
the  “Providence  Cadet,”  •will  amuse  many  of  our  read- 
ers:— We  a few  days  since  saw  at  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment of  the  Providence  dyeing,  bleaching  and  cal- 
endering company,  a spectacle  which  we  would  not  have 
believed,  had  it  been  solemnly  sworn  to  by  the  most 
rigid  saint  in  the  community.  It  was  the  operation  of 
singeing,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  yet  simple 
operations  wc  ever  heard  of.  The  process  is  carried 
into  execution  to  prepare  a certain  description  of  domes- 
tic fabrics  for  the  calicu  stamping  business,  and  is  simply 
this:' — Two  or  three  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  are  wound  on 
a cylinder  of  wood,  from  which  they  are  again  taken,  and 
run  over  the  surface  of  a ‘■‘red  KoV  iron  cylinder,  with- 
out injuring  it  it  in  the  least.  The  iron  cylinder  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  a “fiery  furnace,”  which  is  kept  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  yet  no  damage  is  done  to  the  cloth  as  it 
passes  through  the  ordeal ! This  operation  we  are  told 
is  common  in  England,  but  it  is  novel  in  this  country, 
and  he  that  has  not  beheld  it,  cannot  be  easily  persuaded 
that  its  accomplishment  is  possible.  After  beholding 
this  spectacle,  if  we  ever  had  any  doubts  relative  to  the 
account  of  the  fiery  furnace,  into  which  Shadrach,  Me- 
shack  and  Abednego  were  thrown,  they  were  all  dissi- 
pated at  the  instant! 

The  citizens  of  one  of  the  towns  of  this  state,  have 
from  time  immemorial,  been  calied  “singed  poles,”  hut 
how  they  became  entitled  to  the  appellation,  we  do  not 
know;  but  if  they  ever  went  through  the  cylindrical  op- 
eration of  singeing,  as  it  is  managed  at  the  establishment 
in  question,  they  must  be  composed  of  ice  bergs,  and 
clad  in  cast  steel  shirts. 

Silk.  From  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation ol  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  raising  of  silk  \.  orms, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that,  in  a few  years,  the  making 
of  silk  may  become  a valuable  article  of  domestic,  or 
family  production.  Every  family  of  ft  or  S persons  in 
the  country,  has  spare  and  lost  time  and  labor  enough  to 
make  several  pounds  annually,  which  would  be  as  clear 
| profits  to  them  and  our  country.  We  import  from  8 to  10 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silks  every  year,  the  chief 
part  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  made  at  home. 


spirit,  or  instantly  repress  attempts,  which  might  cause 
the  apprehension  of  the  mother  for  the  fate  of  her  suck- 
i 
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“A  tariff  dinner”  has  been  given  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lexington,  Ky.  to  Mr.  Clarke,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  district  in  congress.  About  300  persons  at- 
tended and  partook  of  it.  When  Mr.  C’s  health  was 
drunk,  he  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length 
in  favor  of  the  old  construction  ofthe  constitution.  Some 
of  the  toasts  were  very  sharply  pointed.  We  select  the 
following  as  general:  ' 

Our  country — May  she  be  always  right;  but  right  or 
wrong,  may  she  always  prosper. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford — “Let  the  administration  be  judg- 
ed by  its  acts.”  This  sentiment  is  worthy  of  his  great 
name. 

Roads  and  canals — Let  them  be  encouraged,  and  space 
will  be  annihilated,  sectional  distinctions  lost,  and  the 
«hain  of  union  become  eternal. 

Domestic  manufactures — Essential  to  the  wealth  and 
independence  of  our  country;  he  who  is  the  enemy  of  one, 
is  the  enemy  of  all. 

Creation  of  value.  The  sale  of  the  Penguin’s  car- 
go at  Stonington  a few  days  ago,  consisting  of  5,000  fur 
seal  skins,  large  and  small,  produced  upwards  of  $22, 000. 

Wool  growers  and  manufacturers  meetings  are 
taking  place  in  various  parts  bf  the  United  States,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  attend  a grand  convention  to  be  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  of  July  ensuing,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  fully  given  in  the  Register  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
meeting  at  Boston  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons, gov.  Lincoln  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Tappan,  Law- 
rence, Everett,  Shepperd,  Brown,  Otis  and  Dunlap  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  or  addressed  the  meeting;  and 
the  following  distinguished  gentlemen  were  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Harrisburg  convention.  Messrs.  Bezaleel 
Tatt,  of  Uxbridge,  Joseph  E.  Sprague,  of  Salem,  James 
Shepherd,  of  Northampton,  Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Boston, 
Samuel  B,  Colt,of  Pitsfield,  Edward  Everett,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Jonas  B.  Brown,  jr.  of  Boston. 

In  the  speeches  delivered,  the  opinions  of  the  south 
were  treated  with-  deference,  but  a hope  expressed  of 
their  conviction,  eventually,  that  a sustaining  encourage- 
ment to  American  manufactures  was  promotive  of  the 
interest  of  the  southern  planter. 

The  resolutions  adopted  embraced  the  following  points 
—a  concurrence  in  the  proposed  convention  of  delegates 
at  Harrisburg;  a conviction  that  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest was  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  government;  the 
dependence  of  commerce  on  the  success  of  manufac- 
tures; the  importance  and  necessity  of  relief  for  the  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers;  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Harrisburg;  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  those  members  of  congress  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  voted  in  favor  of  the  woollen  bill  at  the 
last  session.  • 

Cotton.  It  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  France  and  Switzerland,  in  1825,  was  230,000 
bales;  in  1826,  280,000  bales. 

[The  present  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  rate  of  between  175  and  200,000  bales; 
and,  unless  the  hopes  of  our  farmers  of  exporting  their 
products  in  the  shape  of  manufactures  shall  be  blasted, 
by  their  neglect  to  command  the  policy  which  those  placed 
in  authority  by  them  shall  pursue,  the  amount  manufac- 
tured at  home  will  soon  exceed  that  required  for  both 
France  and  Switzerland.] 

The  Union  canal.  A meeting  has  been  held  at  Le- 
banon, Pa.  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  a 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Union  canal,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  ma- 
sonic fraternity,  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  departments, 
the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

ihe  Union  canal  will  extend  from  at  or  near  Middle- 
town  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  forming 
one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  grand  chain  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  now  in  successful  operation  (under 
the  exalted  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  an  -enlightened 


administration  of  the  state)  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  Ohio  with  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 

American  policy.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier has  seen  a letter  from  one  of  the  representatives  in 
congress  from  Pennsylvania,  to  his  friend  in  Boston,  in 
which  he  says — “our  national  policy  has  arrived  at  a 
most  important  and  interesting  crisis.  At  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  congress  the  policy  of  the  country  will  be  settled 
for  at  least  some  time  to  come.  * The  contest  isbetween 
British  and  American  agriculturists  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  question  is,  which  side  we  shall  take.  Disguise 
it  as  you  will,  this  is  the  true  and  only  question,  and  on 
its  decision  depends  the  national  prosperity , on  the  one 
hand,  or  national  ruin  on  the  other.  It  will  be  a contest 
of  the  American  against  the  anti-American  system — a 
contest  for  national  independence  and  national  improve- 
ment against  national  dependence  and  national  ruin.  Our 
agriculture  is  without  a market,  and  our  manufactures 
languish  and  decline,  while  nothing  is  wanting  to  give 
life,  activity  and  animation  to  the  whole,  but  the  plastic 
touch  of  governmental  patronage  and  protection.  And 
shall  it  be  withheld  ? This  is  the  question;  The  battle 
in  congress  will  be  strongly  and  warmly  contested. 
Pennsylvania  holds  the  scale,  and,  if  she  is  true  to  herself, 
to  her  uniform  principles  and  policy,  as  she  most  assur- 
edly will  be,  we  shall  obtain  a glorious  triumph.” 

Railway  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  A meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston  has  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  legislature  to  survey  a route  for  a rail- 
way from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  at  which  a committee 
was  appointed  and  authorized  to  use  such  means  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  object. 

Power.  The  estimated  saving  by  the  substitution  of 
water  power,  instead  of  steam,  for  a single  horse  power, 
is  £'30  per  annum.  Water  was  raised  into  a reservoir 
formerly  by  steam  to  supply  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  now  done  by  means  of  water  power.  It  is  said  the  ex- 
pense is  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  part. 

[The  comparative  rates  will  depend  very  much  upen 
the  cost  of  fuel,  or  interest  on  money  vested  in  mill  seats.] 

Salt  springs.  At  Geddes,  N.  Y.  one  of  the  new  vil- 
lages, the  earth,  rock,  &c.  having  been  bored  to  the  depth 
of  eighty-seven  feet,  a supply  of  very  salt  water,  equal  to 
1,200  gals,  per  hour,  has  been  obtained.  Geddes  will 
soon  have  a large  manufactory  of  salt. 

Good  toasts.  The  189th  anniversary  of  the  “an- 
cient and  honorable  artillery  company”  of  Boston,  was 
celebrated  on  the  4th  inst.  with  military  exercises,  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  &c.  at  which  were  present  many  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Among  the  toasts  given  were  these— 

Political  distinctions — May  a prompt  manoeuvre  bring 
our  grand  divisions  into  one  line. 

Manufactures — The  just  direction  of  the  national  in- 
dustry; and  the  glorious  result  of  national  freedom. 

Internal  communications — May  the  day  soon  arrive, 
when  it  shall  be  very  creditable  to  ride  upon  a rail. 

Navigation  and  commerce!  The  “Baltimore 
Chronicle”  of  Tuesday  says— -three  vessels  took  their 
departure  from  our  port  on  Sunday.  We  are  informed, 
that  these  vessels  had  on  board  upwards  of  one  thousand 
dozen  of  chairs,  a large  quantity  of  mahogany  furniture, 
with  a proportion  of  domestic  goods — so  much  for  the 
American  system. 

[Baltimore,  without  her  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
would  depopulate  rapidly.  Their  united  product  for 
the  market , we  suppose  to  be  equal  to  about  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year.  Cease  that  creation  of  value 


*We  have  most  confidently  believed  this,  ever  since 
we  were  present  in  Washington  at  the  last  session,  and 
witnessed  (he  proceedings  had  on  the  wool  bill.  We 
formed  then  the  opinion,  from  much  personal  observation 
and  some  knowledge  of  persons  acting  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  th a principle  of  the  bill  was  to  be,  at  least,  re- 
served for  political  purposes;  and  we  stedfastly  adhere 
to  that  opinion.,  many  things  having  combined  to  strength- 
en it.  Riw, 
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<lnd  the  circulation  which  it  causes,  and  what  w ould  be 
the  worth  of  property  in  this  great  city?  Every  body 
begins  to  see  the  operations  of  industry  on  the  public 
wealth.  The  day  of  speculation  is  passing  away,  in  en- 
joying the  realities  which  protected  labor  furnishes.] 

Travelling.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  get- 
ting nearer  to  one  another — we  see  it  stated  that  in  a few 
weeks  the  canal  from  the  Raritan  river  to  Washington, 
i ft  New  Jersey,  will  be  completed,  when  the  steam  boat 
New  York  will  move  on  that  route.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  will 
be  lessened  14  or  16  miles.  It  is  said  that  persons  leav- 
ing Philadelphia  in  the  morning  will  reach  New  York  in 
time  to  take  the  5 o’clock  boats  for.  Albany. 

[Blessings  on  those  who  make  “big  ditches”  and  good 
roads,  which,  like  the  veins  of  a man,  diffuse  life  and 
health  throughout  the  whole  federal  system.] 

Canal  toll.  The  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
the  5th  inst.  states  that  the  amount  of  toll  received  at  the 
collector’s  office  in  that  village,  between  the  1st  and  31  st 
of  'May,  was  $17,898;  w:hich,  w ith,  the  receipts  for 
twelve  days  previous  to  the  first  of  May,  (viz:  $8,218  72) 
forms  an  aggregate  exceeding  $26,000  since  the  opening 
ot  navigation.  This  sum  would  have  been  much  swel- 
led but  for  tire  unfortunate  accidents  which  have  accrued 
to  the  canal  and  retarded  business.  Even  as  it  is,  it  ex- 
ceeds considerably  the  amount  received  during  a corres- 
ponding period  of  the  last  year.  Not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred, thirty’  six  boats  have  already  taken  original 
clearances from  the  office  at  Rochester. 

Elections  and  electioneering.  The  members  of 
the  20th  congress  were  elected  in  New  Hampshire  as 
follows — Mr.  Bartlett  received  22,680  votes,  Mr.  Brown 
22,354,  Mr.  Healy  21,515,  Mr.  Harvey  20,873,  Mr. 
Barker  14,456,  Mr.  Whipple  12,189.  The  opposing  can- 
didates respectively  received  6,898,  6,750,  1,619,  and 
1,531  votes;  and  there  were  about  4,000  scattering. 

The  -whole  number  of  electors  in  New  York  are  about 
300,000,  (296,000  returned  at  the  late  census);  in  Penn- 
sylvania 200,000;  in  Virginia  from  35  to  40,000;  and 
they  have  34,  26,  and  22  members  of  congress  respect- 
ively'. 

The  Richmond  Whig,  speaking  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention in  Virginia,  says' — there  is  no  longer  a rational 
doubt;  but  that  the  next  legislature  will  pass  a bill  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  calling  a convention,  by 
a considerable  majority.  This  is  certain — but  although 
the  bill' is  called  a bill  to  take  the  sense. of  the  people , 
vet  there  is  much  doubt,  .whether  this  term  people,  will 
be  construed  as  meaning  any  thing  more  than  freeholders. 
To  guard  against  the  consequences  of  tin’s  construction, 
and  talehable  every  free  man  to  have  a voice  in  deter- 
mining what  the  government  of  his  country  shall  be,  we 
exhort-tdl  male  citizens  above  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
the  ability  to  obtain  freeholds,  and  who  have  them  not, 
to  lose  ;no  time  in  getting  a title  to.- fifty  acres  of  land  un- 
improved, of  25  acres,  with  a frame  house  12  feet  square 
on  it.  This  is-a  freehold,  in  the  politico  legislative  sense, 
and  it  is  this  very  important  thing  of  50  acres  of  land, 
Which  may  be  worth  Jive  or  five  thousand  dollars,  (for 
the  value  .makes  no  difference),  w hich  in  1828,  may  give 
or  take  away,  the  l ight  of  a freeman  to  give  his  voice  in 
the  government  of  his  country.  In  many  parts  of  the 
state,  tldsinestimable  right  may  be  purchased  for  15  shil- 
lings—in. most  parts  of  the  state  for  $10  or  15.  Let  all 
who  can  spare  these  small  sums,  be  provided  against  the 
-great  day,,  when  t.h c people  of  Virginia  are  to  say,  if  they 
will  perpetuate  the  imperfections  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, or,  availing  themselves  of  the  light  of  experience, 
choose  a more  eligible  form  of  government. 

It  is  stated  that  col.  Joseph  JM.  White  has  been  re- 
elected a delegate  in  congress  from  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, whose  interests  he  appears  to  have  served  with  great 
fidelity  Stfd  zeal; 

Mr.  VVtibster  has  been  elected  a senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ffom  Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mills, 
whose  period  of  service  had  expired,  and  whose  deli- 
cate healtlwdnduced  his  friends  to  withdraw  him.  The 
vote  in  the.  house  was  for  Mr.  Webster  202,  Mr.  John 
Mills  82,  E,  II.  Mills  22,  and  a few  scattering;  in  the 


senate,  for  Mr.  Webster  26,  Mr.  J.  Mills  11,  scatter*- 
ing2. 

Statue  of  Washington.  Models  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Washington,  destined  to  surmount  the  monu- 
ment erected  iu  this  city,  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Alhenseum.  We  understand  the  managers  have  select- 
ed that  designed  by  Mr.  Causici  of  N.  Y.  which  is  said 
to  be  very  superior  in  design  and  execution. 

American  Bible  society.  William  W.  Woolsey. 
esq.  treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  13,773  dcliars'51  cents  during  the 
month  of  April,  viz:  For  donations  2,695  dollars  64 
cents:  For  contributions  on  the  debt  of  the  society’s 
house  2,430  dollars:  for  bibles  and  testaments,  6,177  ' 
dollars  87  cents.  As  permanent  loans,  interest  payable 
in  bibles  and  testaments,  2,470  dollars. 

Mr.  Clay,  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  McLean,  the 
post  master  general,  have  left  the  seat  of  government, 
on  a visit  of  a few  weeks  to  their  respective  family  resi- 
deuces.  This  is.  Mr.  McLean’s  first  absence  8[incV bis  .“ 
appointment  to  office. 

Mr.  Barbour,  secretary  of  war,  lately  paid  a visit  to  '. 
his  friend  gov.  Kent,  at  Annapolis,  the  venerable  and 
hospitable  scat  of  the  government  of  Maryland;  and  on 
this  occasion,  many  of  the  citizens,  through  their  mayor, 
gen.  Harwood,  invited  the  secretary  and  governor,  and 
other  respected  strangers  to  a public  dinner,  yvhieh  he 
partook  of  on  the  5th  instant,  at  Williamson’s  hotel.  Af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  cloth,  many  excellent  toasts  were 
drunk,  among  them  the  following: 

The  United  States  of  America — By  the  arts  of  peace 
they  have  conquered  a larger  empire  than. was  ever  won 
by  "the  sword. 

The  president — heads  of  departments,  the'-  army  and 
navy  being  noticed — the  5th  toast  was  given  in  these 
terms: 

5.  Our  distinguished  guest  governor  Harbour,  secre- 
■tarytif  war — His  faithful  public  services  entitle  him  to 
the«gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  American  people. 

’After  the  above  toast  was  drunk,  Mr.  Barbour  arose., 
anti  delivered  the  following  address. 

Fellow  citizens, 

I rise  to  thank  you.  Your  most  kind  reception,  and 
the  favorable  sentiment  with  which  my  name  has  been 
connected,  and  so  flatteringly  received  by  the  company, 
penetrate  me  with  the  profoundest  gratitude.  After 
thirty  years  public  service,,  during  which  it  w as  my  lot  to 
occupy  stations  of  great  responsibility,  the  approbation  of 
my  countrymen  is  the  highest  reward — that  which  has 
been  just  expressed,  by. the  highly  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Annapolis,  I shall  treasure  up  among  my  most  gratify- 
ing recollections.  And,  although  in  the  colouring  given  tcy 
those  services,  I trace  the  hand  of  partiality  and  kindness, 

I will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  I at  least  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  confidence  with  which  I w as  honor- 
ed, by  promoting  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 

Mv  present  situation,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this,  a re- 
ference to  the  party  politics  of  the  day  would  be  out  of 
place — yet  I esumot  forbear  to  say,  that  all  1 ask  for  my- 
self, and  the  distinguished  citizens  with  whom  I am  as- 
sociated, is  that  reasonable  share  of  confidence  to  which 
we  are  entitled  for  our  past  conduct,  through  lives  now' 
nearly  spent,  and  for  the  pledges  ot  fidelity  w hich  we  of- 
fer by  our  share  in  those,  great  interests  involved  in  the 
faithful  administration  of  the  public  affairs.  I thank  Cod 
that  I have  not  the  faculty  to  conceive  of  any  indemnity 
which  earthly  honors,  or  earthly  wealth,  can  offer,  for  an 
act  of  treachery  to  be  committed  by  a man  who  has  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  his  country — the  place  of  his  nativi- 
ty, and  from  which  he  has  received  nothing  but  kin  dries:' 
and  honors — suspicions  of  such  a crime,  without  proof, 
can  originate  only  in  the  dark  recesses  of  wicked  and  ma- 
lignant hearts,  in  which  are  found  the  base  originals  of 
the  characters  given  to  others. 

The  ingenuous  and  the  just  are  called  upon  to  drive,  by 
their  scorn,  these  calumnies  back  on  their  own  malignant 
authors.  The  character  of  public  functionaries  is  na* 
tional,  and  so  long  as  they  honestly  fulfil  their  duties, 
should  be  under  the  nation’s  protection.  How  deeply  is 
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it  to  be  regretted,  that  but  too  many  of  our  public  jour- 
nals have  become  mere  vehicles  of  unfounded  slander— 
what  a picture  do  they  present  to  the  world  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  men  to  whom  the  people  of  America  have 
committed  the  management  of  their  affairs.  It  is  in  the 
reprobation  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  that  a remedy  to 
this  great  mischief  is  to  be  found. 

The  press,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  high  calling, 
maybe  likened  to  the  sun,  marching  through  his  wide  do- 
main, giving  light  and  life  to  all  around  him,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fair  creation  he  has  made — but  the  press,  when 
prostituted  to  the  vile  purposes  of  misrepresentation  and 
slander,  may  still  indeed  be  likened  to  the  sun — but  it  is 
a sun  which  has  turned  into  blood — a fearful  omen — like 
that  which  is  to  precede  the  final  catastrophe  of  all  human 
ahings. 

But  I pass  on  from  this  loathsome  subject,  to  better 
Rod  to  brighter  scenes — our  present  happiness,  our  future 
greatness  and  glory.  The  American  in  casting  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  sees  his  own  beloved  country 
* ‘Standing  like  Goshen,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  exempt 
from  surrounding  calamities;”  while  with  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  regret,  he  sees  prevailing  elswhere,  famine 
ol*  intestine  «onfusion,  or  a more  to  be  deprecated  evil . 
the  death-like  repose  of  despotism,  here  he  sees  this 
country  in  the  full  fruition  of  every  blessing  consistent 
with  man’s  condition.  Plenty  in  our  dwellings — peace 
through  all  our  borders — the  law  and  the  constitution 
sove  reign  over  all — the  government  felt  only  in  its  be- 
nifieence — education  encouraged — internal  improvements 
every  where  progressing  with  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
creating  new  bonds  of  union,  by  conquering  physical  bar- 
riers ot  separation — the  human  mind  disenthralled  from 
ancient  prejudices,  is  progressing  with  gigantic  strides, 
and  every  day  exhibiting  trophies  of  the  enlargement  of 
its  empire,  either  in  a prodigy  to  excite  admiration,  or  in 
some  discovery  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.  And 
finally,  if  true  to  ourselves,  with  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, we  have  a destiny  before  us,  whose  like  no  kindred 
tongue  or  language  has  seen,  or  even  sketched  in  fancy. 
Let  us  then,  with  devout  and  grateful  hearts,  offer  up  our 
thanks  to  that  Providence  who  has  so  mercifully  dispens- 
ed to  us  these  unnumbered  blessings.  To  murmur  amid 
their  enjoyment,  is  to  call  dow'n  the  avenging  hand  of 
God  as  a punishment  for  our  ingratitude — and  if  we  must 
differ,  if  that  indeed  be  our  inevitable  lot,  let  us  differ 
as  freemen — let  us  practice  towards  each  other  forbear- 
ance and  respect — let  us  not  drink  the  cup  of  social  in- 
tercourse with  abuse  and  uncharitableness — but,  main- 
taining our  opinions  with  decency  and  firmness,  refer  the 
decision  of  the  contest  to  the  justice  of  Heaven,  with  an 
ardent  prayer,  that  victory  may  be  awarded  to  those  who 
shall  see  most  clearly,  and  endeavour  most  honestly,  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved  country.  Per- 
mit me  to  conclude,  by  offering  you  a sentiment; 

Annapolis — Distinguished  as  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  human  annals.  It  is  here  that 
Washington  completed  his  character  as  a patriot  soldier, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a rare  and  sublime  example  of  the 
final  triumph,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  citizen  over  the 
successful  general. 

6.  His  excellency  governor  Kent — His  native  state  ap- 
preciates his  public  and  private  worth. 

Governor  Kent  rose  and  addressed  the  company  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  rise  gentlemen,”  he  observed,  “with  peculiar  diffi- 
dence, immediately  subsequent  to  the  very  eloquent  ad- 
dress made  you  by  our  very  distinguished  guest  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kiud 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  notice  me  in 
the  sentiment  just  ofrered.  I shall  not  take  to  myself 
the  very  flattering  language  in  which  yon  have  thought 
proper  to  clothe  that  sentiment,  but  I shall  ascribe  it  to 
the  station  I hold,  a station  to  which  I was  most  unex- 
pectedly called,  and  for  which  I am  much  more  indebt- 
ed to  the  partiality  of  my  friends,  than  to  any  individual 
merit.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  I 
have  been  tlms  appointed,  I have  on  all  occasions  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  sole  consideration  of  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  state,  and,  if  in  the  coarse  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  my  conduct 
sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  those  who  have 
had  the  nearest,  fullest  new  of  it,  I shall  consider  it 


among  the  most  felicitous  circumstances  of  my  life,'  12  or 
15  years  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, embracing  a period  of  more  difficulty  and  embar-. 
rassinent  than  any  that  has  occured  since  the  establish- . 
ment  of  the  government. 

In  return,  I beg  leave  to  offer  you  a sentiment  which 
proceeds  from  the  heart;  I give  you  my  very  kind.friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  citizens  of  Annapolis — Whose  kindness  and  par-  - 
tiality  I have  so  repeatedly  experienced. 

Many  of  the  other  toasts  were  good.  The  secretary 
and  governor  also  paid  a short  visit  to  this  city,  and  dined 
at  col.  Bosley’s,  with  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  agri^  . 
cultural  society. 

Dr.  Peaco.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  Dr, 
John  Wesley  Peaco , are  given  in  the  Maryland  Repub- 
lican. He  was  a surgeon  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  agent  of  the  government  for  the  colony  of 
Liberia.  He  was  a native  of  Annapolis. 

“He  had  risen  by  individual  merit  to  be  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered a severe  loss  to  the  service  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. Entrusted  by  the  government  with  the  agency  . 
of  the  African  colony,  he  had  promptly,  and  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  life,  performed  the  dangerous  duty.  \ 
severe  attack  upon  his  constitution  was  the  price.  He 
returned  to  his  country  partly  to  recruit  his  health,  and 
partly  to  make  such  suggestions  to  the  government,  as 
the  condition  of  the  colony  and  the  incidents  of  the  slave 
trade  seemed  to  require.'  He  had  taken  leave  of  a love- 
ly wife  and  child  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  his  father  and 
friends  here,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Norfolk,  (for- 
merly the  Decoy,)  a vessel  employed  by  government  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  sundry  supplies  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah, (Geo.)  to  take  in  some  people  designed  for  th® 
colony.  It  was  there  he  terminated  his  earthly  career.” 

Liberia.  The  “National  Intelligencer’’  contains  a 
very  interesting  statement  of  the  number  of  scholars  and 
branches  of  education  taught  in  this  colony,  which  must 
be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  degraded  race  of  Af- 
rica, as  it  manifests  an  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
mind,  without  which  the  privileges  of  liberty  are  as  dark 
as  the  night  of  despotism.  Education  is  the  only  mea- 
sure which  will  qualify  the  colonists  for  self-government, 
and  elevate  diem  to  the  rank  and  importance,  which 
the  friends  of  the  colonization  system  desire  to  see  ac> 
complished. 

From  the  statement  referred  to,  we  make  the  follow*, 
ing  abstract.  In  the  boys  school  of  Monroe,  27  scholars, 
in  the  girls  do.  28;  school  for  liberated  African  boys  41, 
school  for  liberated  African  girls  21;  missionary  school 
for  native  children  50;  Caldwell’s  School  for  both,  sexes 
35,  (this  is  a private  school).  In  all,  there  are  six  schools 
containing  202  scholars.  The  branches  taught,  are., 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  the  principles  of  religion  and 
needle-work,  in  which  they  make  great  progress."  In 
the  missionary  school  for  native  children,  more  than  half 
of  the  scholars  can  read  the  New  Testament  intelligibly,, 
and  understand  the  English  language  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  settlers  of  the  same  age! 

Piracy  and  murder.  A most  horrible  case  of  piracy 
and  murder  occnrred  on  board  of  the  brigantine  Craw- 
ford, capt.  Henry  Brightman,  belonging  to  Troy,  Mass. 
The  C.  sailed  from  Matanzas  on  the  28th  ult.  with  a 
cargo  for  New  York,  and  eight  passengers,  four  of  whom', 
(a  Frenchman  and  three  Spanish  sailors),  on  the  1st  of 
June,  about  midnight  rose  upon  the  captain,  crew  and 
remaining  passengers,  and  SLAUGHTERED  all  except 
three,  viz.  the  mate.  Mr.  Edmund  Dobson,  of  Somerset, 
Mass,  the  cook,  and  a French  gentleman,  passenger. 
They  also  stabbed  the  mate,  buthe  having  ran  aloft,  wher* 
he  remained  during  the  night,  they  spared  his  life  in  con- 
sideration of  the  assistance  he  might  render  them  as  a na- 
vigator, After  completing  their  bloody  and  revolting 
task,  the  Frenchman  took  the  command  of  the  vessel,  de- 
stroyed her  papers  and  colors,  and  substituted  a oomplete 
set  of  Spanish  papers  which  they  had  brought  on  board 
with  them,  purporting  that  the  vessel  was  Spanish,  and 
that  she  had  cleared  at  Matanzas  for  Hamburg.  Aware 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  their  stock  of  pre- 
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visions  for  an  European  voyage,  they  tried  to  get  into  St. 
Mary’s  to  obtain  supplies,  but  the  wind  setting  them  off, 
they  were  unable  to  tetch  into  a port  until  they  made  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  which  they  did  on  Tuesday  morning, 
when  they  were  boarded  by  a pilot,  who  understanding 
their  object  to  be  to  obtain  provisions  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  advised  them  to  put  in  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
as  the  most  convenient  place,  and  they  accordingly  an- 
chored there  about  6 o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Dobson,  the  mate,  on  anchoring  was  ordered  by 
tire  pirate  captain  to  have  the  boat  lowered  and  brought 
along  side,  as  he  wished  to  go  ashore,  which  having  been 
done,  as  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  water,  the  mate 
jdmped  on  board,  and  with  the  use  of  an  oar  reached  the 
shore,  and  related  the  above  circumstances  to  the  officers 
of  fortress  Monroe,  when  capt.  Dana  proceeded  to  the 
brigantine  and  took  possession  of  her,  until  she  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  custom  house  officer  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  capt.  Dana  on  board, 
the  pirate  captain  cut  his  throat,  fulfilling  the  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  himself,  and  the  three  Spaniards  made 
their  escape  to  the  Elizabeth  City  shore,  where  due 
diligence  has  been  used  for  their  apprehension. 

A recapture.  The  schooner  Antoinette,  lately  cap- 
tured by  the  Colombian  privateer  Bolivar,  has  been  re- 
captured— the  following  are  die  particulars  of  the  affair. 
The  Antoinette,  being  short  of  provisions,  came  to  an- 
chor off  the  S.  West  Pass,  when  she  was  boarded  by  a 
pilot  boat.  The  pilots  proposed  to  captain  Bateman,  of 
the  Antoinette,  to  retake  his  vessel,  which  he  acceding 
to,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  prize  crew,  when  the 
prize  master  and  six  of  his  men  attempted  to  escape,  by 
jumping  overboard.  They  seized  the  boat  and  made  for 
the  brig  Amiable  Matilda,  at  anchor  within  the  pass.— 
The  Amiable  Matilda  mistaking  the  cause  of  the  firing 
from  on  board  the  schooner,  as  the  boat  approached, 
fired  in  her  turn,  and  wounded  the  prize  master  severe- 
ly; he  remains  on  board  the  brig,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  brought  up  to  N.  Orleans  in  irons,  on  board  the  An- 
toinette. Capt:  Bateman  states  that  since  his  capture  he 
hM  been  well  treated;  that  the  hatches  of  the  Antoinette 
were  not  opened,  nor  the  men  allowed  to  touch  any 
thing. 

Seizure  of  a British  vessel,  A British  schooner, 
said  t®  be  the  one  ordered  off  from  Baltimore  a short 
time  since,  put  into  Ocracoek,  N.  C.  on  the  31st  ult.  in 
distress,  but  in  consequence  of  putting  several  bags  of 
coffee  on  board  £l  small  craft  belonging  to  Elizabeth  city, 
lias  been  seized  by  the  custom  house  officer  at  Ocracock, 
and,  with  the  craft,  ordered  to  Washington,  N.  C. 

Honorable  testimony.  The  master  mechanics  and 
civil  officers  attached  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  frigate  Java,  present- 
ed to  her  commander,  capt.  Crane,  an  elegant  silver  pitch- 
er, w ith  inscriptions  testifying  to  his  private  and  public 
virtues. 

The  charities  of  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Boston,  for 
many  years  past,  are  stated  to  have  averaged  nearly 

10.000  dollars  a year,  and  yet  he  died  possessed  of  pro- 
perty estimated  as  worth  two  millions  of  dollars — 

1.500.000  to  his  children  and  grand  children,  500,000  to 
other  individuals  and  different  societies. 

Sandwich  islands.  There  are  fresh  complaints  by 
the  missionaries,  of  acts  of  violence  committed  bv  the 
crews  of  American  and  British  vessels,  because  of  the 
stop  that  has  been  put  to  prostitution,  through  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  On  the  late  occasion,  the  wo- 
men fled  to  the  mountains. 

Wilmington,  Del.  This  beautiful  town,  the  centre 
of  a great  manufacturing  district,  is  about  to  be  abund- 
antly3supplied  with  the  pure  water  of  the  romantic  Bran- 
dywine, on  whose  banks  a large  and  happy  population  is 
collected,  and  a market  established  for  all  the  products 

of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

The  New  York  masons  who,  a few  years  since,  di- 
vided and  established  two  grand  ledges,  have  rc-united, 


and  chosen  general  Stephen  Van  Rensellaer,  of  Albany, 
their  grand  master — a man  whose  great  wealth  is  less 
ample  than  the  active  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Law  cases.  Two  cases  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  decided  in  the  marine  court  of  New  York, 
which,  though  not  of  the  first  importance,  go  to  show 
that  rights  of  captains  and  owners  p.t  vessels  are  fully 
protected  in  that  court.  The  first  was  an  action  to  reco- 
ver damages  for  an  alleged  assault  and  battery,  on  board 
the  American  ship  Milton,  on  her  voyage  to  Liverpool. 
The  cook  having  struck  the  mate,  the  latter  complained 
to  the  captain,  who  had  the  cook  chastised  with  a rope’s 
end  of  sixteen  threads.  Twenty  lashes  were  inflicted. 
One  witness  swore  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  court 
pronounced  the  captain  not  guilty,  'and  justified  his  con- 
duct. The  second  was  an  action  brought  by  the  same 
plaintiff  to  recover  wages  which  accrued  on  the  voyage. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  on  the  arrival  in  New  York, 
the  captain  called  him  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  aft,  and 
told  them  he  required  them  to  stay*by  the  ship  and  un- 
load the  cargo,  which  they  refused  to  do  and  went  ashore. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendant  urged  that  by  their  ship- 
ping articles,  they  had  agreed  to  unlade  the  vessel:  and 
that  they  had  failed  to  perform  the  very  contract  on 
which  they  sought  to  recover.  After  a full  hearing,  tlie 
jury,  without  leaving  their  seats,  pronounced  a verdict  for 
the  captain.  Another  brought  a similar  action  which 
was  attended  with  alike  result.  The  rest  of  the  crew- 
have  not  sued  and  they  have  lost  their  wages. 

Perkins’  new  steam  engine.  We  are.  indebted  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  following  de- 
scription (derived  from  the  London  Literary  Gazette),  of 
a new  steam  engine,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Perkins: — , 

“The  principle  (for  which  Mr.  Perkins  formerly  pro- 
cured a patent)  of  keeping  water  under  high  state  of 
pressure,  forms  the  basis  of  a new  engine.  But  instead 
of  a generator  or  boiler,  a series  of  parallel  pipes  sur- 
round the  fire,  each  pipe  being  capable  of  being  detach- 
ed or  replaced  without  destroying  the  arrangement  of 
the  others.  The  pipes  are  about  one  inch  and  a half  in 
internal  diameter  and  four  inches  externally,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  a certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
action  of  the  fire. 

“The  cylinder  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a twenty  inch  stroke;  but  the  piston,  instead  of  working 
in  oil  and  packing,  is  furnished  with  an.  expanding  double 
metal  ring,  highly  polished  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  friction  on  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Perkins)  to  a mere  fraction  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  packing. 

“The  next  improvement  (and  which  we  consider  by  far 
the  most  important)  is  that  of  effecting  nearly  a perfect 
vacuum  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke.  It  is  not  in  our 
power,  by  words,  to  give  a very  accurate  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement for  this  purpose  without  a drawing  for  refe- 
rence; but  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  follow  s: 

“Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder  is  an 
enlarged  chamber  which  receives  the  foot  of  the  piston, 
and  communicates  with  a large  reservoir  or  eduction  pipe 
leading  through  valves  into  the  chimney  flue.  The  educ- 
tion pipe  having  driven  the  piston  down  into  this  cham- 
ber, about  seven  eighths  of  its  elastic  force  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  remaining  one  eighth  (or 
probably  one  tenth)  is  condensed  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
a jet  of  water.  By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Perkins  consi- 
ders that  he  obtains  as  perfect  a degree  of  vacuum  as  in 
Bolton  and  Watts’  condensing  engine,  with  the  advantage 
of  saving  the  great  consumption  of  water,  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  pump,  in  the  latter  engines.  In  order  to 
economise  the  steam,  it  is  also  cut  off  at  a quarter  stroke, 
and  allowed  to  operate  on  the  principle  of  expansion. 

“The  engine,  when  exhibited  to  us,  was  working  un- 
der a pressure  of  about  360  Ifis.  on  an  inch,  and  was  esti- 
mated by  one  or  two  gentlemen  present,  as  upwards  of 
fifteen  horse  pow  er;  but  the  strength  of  the  several  parts 
of  the- engine  is  calculated  to  work  with  steam  at  800  lbs. 
per  inch  with  perfect  safety.  Ip  fact,  the  undue  produc- 
tion of  steap»,  and  consequent  liability  to.  accidental  ex- 
plosion, appears  to  us  to  be  so  effectually  guarded  against 
in  this  engine,  as  to  excite  no  apprehension  w hatever  on 
that  head.  If  we  have  any  doubt,  it  is  that  the  wear  and 
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tear  of  certain  parts  of  the  engine  must  be  considerable. 
The  ingenious  inventor  however  states,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coals  amounts  to  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
usual  quantity  for  a given  quantity  of  labor;  that  the 
weight  of  the  new  engines  will  not  exceed  one  third  of  that 
of  many  low-pressure  condensing  engines;  and  the  bulk 
will  be 'also  less  than  one  third.  If  these  calculations  be 
well-founded,  (which  of  course  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience)  we  apprehend  the  general  introduction  of 
this  improved  engine  for  steam  navigation  will  follow  as 
a matter  of  course;  the  great  expense  and  tonnage  of 
fuel  forming  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  employment  of 
steam  vessels  for  long  voyages.  ” 

[In  another  number  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
Mr.  Perkins  advertises  that  he  will  furnish  his  engines  at 
2-3  the  cost  of  Bolton  and  Watts’  condensing  engine,  re- 
serving 1-3  of  the  saving  in  the  expense  of  working.] 

Italian  states.  The  President,  after  satisfactory 
evidence  that  no  discriminating  duties  of  import  or  ton- 
nage, are  levied  in  the  dominions  of  his  holiness  the  pope, 
upon  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of,  or  property,  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  has  issued 
his  proclamation,  removing  the  discriminating  duties 
heretofore  levied  upon  the  vessels  of  the  subjects  of  his 
holiness,  and  the  merchandise  ot  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  his  dominions  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Round  about  proceedings.  A curious  circumstance 
has  been  detailed  in  evidence  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail  way  bill,  lately  in  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  by  Mr.  Cropper,  of  Liverpool,  namely — 
that  a piece  of  calico  may  have  to  pass  four  times  along 
the  road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  thrice 
across  the  channel  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
raw  material  is  first  transported  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester; it  is  there  spun  into  twist,  then  sent  back  to 
Liverpool  and  forwarded  to  Ireland,  where  it  is  wove; 
after  this,  it  is  returned  to  Liverpool  and  forwarded  to 
Manchester,  where  it  is  calendered,  or,  in  some  way, 
receives  the  finishing  process;  it  is  then  sent  back  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  to  Ireland  where  it  is  worn. 

Mr.  Cropper  also  stated  another  fact,  which  it  would 
be  well  not  to  overlook,  namely — that  America  now  ma- 
nufactures as  much  as  England  did  twenty  six  years  ago 
and  France  is  only  thirteen  years  behind  her. 

Game  laws.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bri- 
tish laws  for  the  preservation  of  game.  Many  cases 
equally  hard  and  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  human  rights, 
annually  occur  in  that  boasted  land  of  liberty  and  law. 

A young  woman  of  good  character,  with  some  other 
women,  were  weeding  on  a field  and  found  a nest  con- 
taining some  eggs.  They  agreed  to  divide  them,  as  they 
were  wild  birds’  eggs  and  not  private  property,  and  one 
of  them  having  a basket,  they  were  put  into  it  for  safe- 
keeping. A neighboring  game-keeper  laid  an  informa- 
tion against  her,  and  she  sought  refuge  in  a respectable 
service  in  Northampton.  But  the  dreadful  crime  of  find- 
ing a few  partridge  eggs  must  be  expiated;  she  Was  drag- 
ged before  three  magistrates,  all  with  reverend  attached 
to  their  names,  and  sent  to  Southwell  house  of  correction 
for  three  months! 

[We  wonder  that  the  people  did  not  rise  and  “dust 
the  cassocks”  of  the  reverend  squires,  or  duck  them  in  a 
horse  pond.  The  office  of  a priest  should  forbid  partici- 
pation in  acts  so  barbarous,  though  religion  was  wholly 
absent  from  the  heart.] 

English  laws.  A late  London  paper  says — To  burn 
a house  of  which  the  criminal  is  tenant  at  will,  is  capital; 
but  if  he  lias  a lease,  it  is  only  a misdemeanor.  T o wound 
cattle  is  a capital  crime;  to  wound  a man  is  only  a misde- 
meanor. A comedian,  who  performs  in  a theatre  royal, 
is  a reputed  persou;  but  if  the  same  comedian  plays  the 
same  character  in  a theatre  which  wants  the  stamp  of  roy- 
alty, he  is  a rogue  and  a vagabond.  A gentleman  of  large 
property  may  hunt  on  the  grounds  of  a man  of  small  pro- 
perty, while  a man  of  small  property  may  not  hunt  on 
his  oion  ground.  Peers  and  members  of  parliament  can- 
not be  arrested  for  debt,  but  their  creditors  may. 


Philadelphia.  The  length  of  the  various  streets  and 
alleys  in  this  city  is  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  One 
account  says  that  750  brick  houses  are  annually  built  in 
this  city — another  supposes  only  400.  Measures  will 
probably  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings hereafter.  — — 

Medical  practices  We  understand  that  the  physi- 
cians of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  have  determin- 
ed not  to  visit  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  satisfied 
that  the  case  is  urgent.  But  very  few  tax  themselves  for 
professional  assistance,  unless  they  deem  their  case  of 
that  nature,  and  how  are  these  physicians  to  adopt  any 
other  criterion,  than  the  impressions  of  the  patient  or  his 
friends. 

We  would  suggest,  that  they  relieve  themselves  from 
this  point  of  casuistry,  by  acting  the  part  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, and  following  the  example  of  the  late  doctor 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  several  years  before  his  death, 
cease  from  any  pecuniary  charges  for  that  day,  and  thus 
bring  their  calls  within  the  sanction  of  religion,  by  mak- 
ing them  indeed  visits  of  mercy,  if  not  of  necessity. 

[M  Y.  Times. 

[Dr.  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  “fanfaronade  of 
nonsense,”  and  in  the  abuse  of  whose  memory  by  the 
ruthless  Randolph,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  was 
disgraced—was,  indeed,  one  that  “went  about  doing  good.” 
The  angelic  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  invariable 
kindness  of  his  manner,  was  consolation  to  the  afflicted  or 
hope  to  the  desponding.  We  remember  him  well;  and 
never  shall  forget  the  veneration  with  which,  when  a 
youth,  we  first  beheld  him.  He  seemed  as  if  the  image 
of  a “just  man  made  perfect.”  His  skill  as  a physician 
will  live  as  long  as  medical  annals  shall  remain;  but  the 
sweet  recollection  of  his  virtues,  as  a man,  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  with  the  generations  which  witnessed  them  and 
knew  his  private  worth.] 


Greece.  From  the  London  Courier,  of  April  27.  We 
have  received  Dutch  papers  to  the  26th  inst.  Under  data 
of  the  Hague,  April  24th,  we  find  an  article,  which  en- 
courages us  to  take  rather  a favorable  view  ot  the  present 
prospects  of  the  Greeks,  and  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Gossu,  the  following  statement  of  the  Greek  force  by  sea 
and  land,  which,  it  is  added,  was  as  accurate  as  could  be 
obtained:— 


military  force. 

Places.  Commanders. 

Near  Missolonghi  Makri  and  Zonga 
Blockade  of  Salona  Perevot  and  Panouria 
Provari  Lambravaki 

Arakoya  Karaiskaki 

Colouri  j Vasa  and  (Puio)  Notara 

Acropolis,  Athens  Grigiotti  and  Fabvier 
The  Phalerus  Gordez  Martiriaui  and  Arko- 

nospulis 

Napoli  de  Romania  Grivas  Photomara  Dura 

Out  of  service 

Corinth  Andreas  Londo 

Carithina  Genaros  Colocotroni 

Malvoisie  Elias  Thermigiotti 

Coletti  Karatasse 


Talanti 

Mina 

Castri 


C.  Mauromichelli 

Nikitas  Colocotroni  (the  father) 


JSTcn. 

3,00» 

2,000 

1,500 

3.000 

2.000 

1.500 

2.500 
3,700 

3.000 
500 
300 

1.000 
2,000 
2,000 

300 


Total,  28,300 

N.  B.  Though  I have  reckoned  only  300  soldiers  un- 
der Colocotroni,  he  can  collect  2,000  men.  The  troop* 
assembled  at  Castri,  may  be  500  or  GOO  men. 

MARINE. 

Spezzia — Three  masted  polacres  S 

Brigs  36 

Fire  ships  6 

Schooners  26 

Hydra — Three  masted  polacres  2 

Brigs  39 

Fire  ships  5 

Ipsara— Brigs  10 

Fire  ship,  that  ofCanaris,  at  Egina,  1 

The  remainder  of  the  fleet  is  at  Egina. 

Besides  the  above,  great  activity  is  used  to  repair  old, 
and  build  new  vessels.  Four  are  on  the  stocks  at  Egina,, 
The  frigate,  commanded  by  Miaulis,  has  a crew  ot  five 
hundred  men. 
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Dear  boots.  A Mr.  Eastman  of  Boston,  has  been 
made  to  pay  $1,000,  as  the  penalty  for  imprisoning  a 
French  gentleman,  and  putting  him  in  irons.  Eastman 
was  a boarder  in  a tavern  in  Boston  where  the  Fi’enoh- 
man  lodged;  the  latter,  on  his  departure,  called  for  his 
boots,  of  which  he  had  two  pair;  put  on  one  pair,  and 
the  other  into  a valise,  and  set  off.  Eastman  missed  his 
boots,  and  found  another  pair  instead;  he  pursued  and 
overtook  the  Frenchman  m New  Hampshire,  handcuf- 
fed him,  conveyed  him  to  Boston,  and  lodged  him  m 
jail  over  Sunday.  On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the 
boots  in  the  valise  were  Eastman’s, . and  were  handed  to 
the  other  man  by  mistake.  The  court  liberated  him, 
and  he  brought  an  action  for  damages,  which  has  been 
settled  as  above,  [Portsmouth  Journal. 

Opium.  Recent  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  opium,  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some 
mode  of  divesting  it  of  those  noxious  qualities,  which, 
in  many  constitutions,  produce  so  much  subsequent  dis- 
tress that  they  cannot  use  it  for  relief  from  pain.  Pro- 
fessor Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a communication  pub- 
lished iit  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  conceives 
that  this  desideratum  has  at  length  been  obtained,  and 
adduces  several  instances  of  satisfactory  results  sent  him 
by  “a  veteran  in  the  healing  art.”  Dr.  H.  first  digests 
the  opium  in  ether  for  four  days,  which  separates  the 
principles  called  narcotine  from  the  opium,  after  which 
it  is  converted  into  laudanum  by  solution  in  alcohol. 

[JV*.  Y.  Times , 

Weights.  During  its  recent  session,  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut  passed  a Irw  declaring  that  after  the  first  day 
of  July  next,  100  lbs.  shall  constitute  a cwt.  and  2,000  lbs. 
a ton.  By  the  same  law  it  is  provided  that  brass  weights 
ofone,  two,  four,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  pounds,  shall 
be  procured  by  the  state,  and  by  each  county  and  town, 
as  standards  of  the  avoirdupois  weight. 


THE  WOOI  BILL. 

From,  the  Washington,  ( Pa .)  Reporter  of  Aprils 0. 

The  great  and  increasing  interest  which  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  in  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  wool,  will  be  my  apology  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,  for  calling  their  attention  to  a plan  for  the  at- 
tainment of  further  protection.  The  growth  ol  wool  is, 
essentially,  an  agricultural  interest,  and  the  more  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  this  branch  of  husband- 
ry, the  more  aid  will  necessarily  be  given  to  the  other 
branches,  and  especially,  the  raising  of  grain.  This 
proposition  is  so  obvious  to  all  men  of  reflection,  as 
scarcely  to  justify  any  argument  or  statement  in  illustra- 
tion. It  is  well  known  to  us  all,  that  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress  a bill  was  reported,  discussed,  and  lost, 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  wool  grower.  How  far  the 
withering  touch  of  slave  holders  are  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  -this  bill,  I will  not  stop  now  to  enquire.  My 
object  being  to  point  Qut  a remedy,  or  guard  against  fu- 
ture failure  and  not  to  criminate  or  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  one  foe  the  past:  So  far  as  regards  the  necessity 

of  some! further  'protection  being  given  to  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  wool  grower,  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  exist  ip  the  minds  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
‘ i American  system.  ” But  much  difference  of  opinion 
did,  and  does  exist,  as  to  the  rate  of  protection  which 
ought  to  he  given  to  either  or  both , and  I hazard  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  great  and  governing  cause  of  that  disa- 
greement, among  the  friends  of  our  system  arises  from 
the  want  of  statistical  information.  In  regard  to  the 
marufacturers,  with  whom,  by  the  bye,  this  late  bill 
originated,  no  daubt,  much  and  perhaps  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  necessary  facts  were  obtained  and  pre- 
sented. The  number  and  capacity  of  the  different  wool- 
len manufactories,  especially,  in  the  eastern  states,  it  is 
understood,  were  given.  This  was  all  right  and  proper, 
because  the  propriety  of  giving  any  particular  rate,  of 
protection,  from  the  lowest  grade,  until  it  arrives  to  a 
virtual  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  our  country  to  furnish  the  domestic  arti- 
cle of  such  a quality  and  at  such  priee  as  will  justify  its 


substitution.  The  observation  has  been  so  often  repeated 
as  to  become  trite — a bye  word — and  yet,  it  is  not  the  less 
true— that,  although  'the  agricultural  and  the  farming 
be  the  great  and  governing  interest,  the  basis  of  all  the 
other  interests  in  this  country,  yet  there  is  a total  want 
of  concert  as  to  the  measures  of  protection  and  encour- 
agement. This,  no  doubt,  arises,  in  pari,  from  their 
dispersion  and  numbers,  scattered  over  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, and  forming  the  great  proportion  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, the  same  facilities  to  union  and  concert  do  not 
exist  as  do  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  other  classes.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  concert, 
there  is  an  apathy,  an  inertness,  a want  of  that  “esprit 
du  corps,”  which  exists  mother  classes,  which  is  much 
more  injurious  to  their  interests.  This  was  fully  exem- 
plified on  the  late  occasion,  to  which  I have  already  al- 
luded. Although  for  months  before  the  last  session  of 
congress,  it  was  openly  announced  by  the  manufacturers 
of  wool,  that  they  intended  to  apply  for  further  protec- 
tion, and  equally  apparent  that  they  w ere  using  the  neces- 
sary means  of  union  and  concert  in  action,  on  the  part  of 
the  same  class  throughout  the  United  States;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  thejwool  growers,  the  agriculturalists,  looked 
on  with  perfect  indifference.  Not  until  the  eleventh  hour 
was  any  effort  made  on  their  behalf,  and  that  principally 
by  individuals,  generally  immediately  concerned  as  wool 
growers  and  of  course  liable  to  the  imputation  of  selfish-, 
ness,  by  the  unthinking  and  inately  selfish.  It  must.be 
apparent  to  all  who  can  or  will  reflect,  that  upon  the  • 
number  and  quality  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  capacity  to  increase  that  number  and  quality,  de- 
pends the  propriety  of  giving  any  further  protection 
either  immediately  or  prospectively.  Now,  let  me  ask, 
fellow  citizens,  what  number  of  sheep  we  have  in  the 
United  States?  What  proportion  common?  And  what 
merino ? Or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  general  quali- 
ty of  the  wool  grades  in  the  United  States 11  Where  are 
the  principal  number  and  best  quality  ? In  the  eastern, 
middle,  southern,  or  western  states?  What  proportion 
is  required  and  used  in  the  families ? And  what  is  the 
genei’al  quality  of  that  which  is  manufactured  by  our  ma- 
trons and  daughters?  And  as  a consequence  of  the  latter- 
inquiries,  what  the  amount  and  quality  for  sale  to  the 
manufacturers?  Is  there  any  one  of  you  who  can  an- 
swer these  questions  to  your  own  satisfaction?  I under- 
take to  say  you  cannot,  and  further,  that  no  man  in  the 
United  States  can— not  because  there  is  any  intrinsic  im- 
practicability in  obtaining  this  information,  but  simply 
for  want  of  that  union  and  concert  on  behalf  of  those  in- 
terested, and  because  of  that  apathy  which  pervades  the 
great  mass  of  the  agriculturalists,  which  is  so  injurious 
to  their  interests  and  which  if  hereafter  persisted  in,  I 
pronounce  criminal.  But  enough  of  this — what  is  the 
plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  this  information? 

I propose  that  a meeting  of  the  farmers  and  all  others 
friendly  to  the  American  system  of  protection  to  the  in- 
dustry of  our  own  county  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of 
May  next,  at'  the  court  house  in  the  borough  of  Wash- 
ington. That  a committee  or  committees  be  appointed 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  a central  committee  then  to  be 
formed — the  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep  in  this 
county.  The  necessary  data  for  the  increase  of  that 
number  and  quality — what  quality  of  wool  is  used  and 
manufactured  by  our  matrons  and  daughters — and  what, 
the  quantity;  and  the  general  quality  of  that  which  re- 
mains for  sale  to  the  manufacturers — and  also,  the  num- 
ber and  capacity  of  the  woollen  manufactories  in  this 
county.  In  short,  to  ascertain  all  facts  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  capacity  of  this  county — immediate  and  pros- 
pective, as  to  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  wool,  and 
also,  the  effect  w hich  those  interests,  if  encouraged,  will 
have  oa  the  agriculturalists,  generally. 

That  a central  committee,  as  above  intimated,  shall 
then  be  formed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrange  and 
condense  the  facts  obtained  by  the  former  committees 
and  transmit  that  information,  thus  obtained  to  a state- 
central  committee,  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  form- 
ed, say,  at  Harrisburgh.  That  the  same  “county  cen- 
tral committee,”  shall  correspond  with  the  different, 
counties  of  this  state,  and  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the 
citizens  to  form  similar  associations  or  committees  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  and,  also,  forward  all  the  in- 
formation thus  collected,  condensed,  a.nd- arranged 
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the  same  central  committee,  and  further  that  the  same  y ty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  township  com 
central  committee  in  the  county  shall  correspond  with  mittees,  condense  and  arrange  the  parts  therein  contain 


the  citizens  of  other  states,  with  a view  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation; and  finally,  that  all  facts  and  information  thus 
obtained  by  the  different  state  central  committees,  shall 
be  by  them  transmitted  to  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  committee  of  agriculture,  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Should  this 
plan  go  into  operation  and  be  successful  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  number  and  capa- 
city of  the  different  woollen  manufactories  in  the  United 
States,  and,  also,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool  grown, 
in  other  words  the  home  supply , it  will  be  easy  for  our 
representatives  to  apply  the  principle  of  our  system,  as 
already  established,  and  of  course  the  line  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  that  system  can  be  certainly  de- 
fined. The  extent  and  location  of  their  different  inter- 
ests will  then  be  officially  and  certainly  known,  giving  a 
fair  chance  to  each  representative  to  protect  the  interests 
f his  constituents  at  his  peril.  A FARMER. 

JCPIn.  consequence  of  the  preceding  imitation— 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  was  held  at  the  courthouse  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Washington,  on  Monday  the  21st  day  of  May, 
1827,  Joseph  Ritner  esq.  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
Walter  Craig,  and  Joseph  Henderson,  secretaries. 

Whereas,  the  steady  and  efficient  protection  of  the 
home  productions  is  best  secured  by  the  encouragement 
and  establishment  of  home  consumption  or  market;  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  liberal  and  uniform  sup- 
port of  the  general  government.  This  meeting  views  with 
much  regret,  the  failure  of  the  “woollen  bill”  of  last 
session,  considering  it  as  a part  of  “the  American  system 
of  protection” — the  facts  cannot  be  disguised,  that  unless 
further  protection  be  given  to  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  wool  within  our  country,  both  these  interests 
must  be  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  This  besides 
producing  the  individual  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  those 
immediately  concerned  as  wool  growers,  and  manufactu- 
rers, must  result  in  general  distress  to  the  agriculturalists. 
Let  the  flocks  be  once  dispersed  and  lost  to  the  country, 
and  those  lands  now  engaged  in  that  branch  of  husban- 
dry employed  in  raising  of  grain;  and  the  increased  quan- 
tity thus  produced,  will  have  a serious  and  paralyzing  ef- 
fect upon  the  market.  It  is  believed  to  be  within  bounds, 
when  it  is  asserted  that  the  grain  growers  are  indebted  to 
the  wool  growers,  for  ten  cents  off  every  bushel  of  wheat, 
sold  in  this  county  this  season.  This  then  is  emphati- 
cally a question  of  deep  and  lasting  interest  to  collect  and 
concentrate  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  farmers  and 
all  friends  of  the  “American  system.” 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretaries  call  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  to  be  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Washington,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  day 
of  June  next,  at  1 o’clock. 

Resolved,  T hat  as  correct  and  certain  statistical  infor- 
mation forms  the  basis  of  safe  and  judicious  legislation, 
the  following  committee  be  appointed  for  each  township 
in  the  county. 

[The  list  of  committees  contains  the  names  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  respectable  individuals, 
being  five  in  each  township.  We  omit  the  names.] 

And  that  the  said  committee  are  hereby  requested  to 
procure  lists; 

1st.  Of  the  number  of  merino  sheep  in  each  township, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  wool  shorn. 

2d.  The  number  of  common  sheep,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  wool  shorn. 

3d.  The  quantity  and  general  quality  of  avooI  used 
in  the  families  by  each  farmer  or  owner  of  sheep. 

4th.  Such  facts  and  data,  as  may  be  practicable,  from 
which  a reasonably  correct  calculation  of  future  increase 
of  both  kinds  of  Sheep  may  be  formed. 

5th.  The  different  manufacturing  establishments  in 
each  township,  together  with  the  present  and  potential 
capacity  of  each.  That  after  obtaining  said  lists  for  each 
township,  the  said  committee  are  requested  to  forward 
them  to  the  central  committee  for  this  county. 

Resolved,  That  Thos.  'McGiffin,  Alex.  Reed,  hon. 
Thos.  II.  Baird,  hon.  Jos.  Lawrence,  Thos.  McCall, 
Sami.  Workman,  and  Th.  M.  T.  McKennan,  be  a cen- 
tral committee  for  the  county  of  Washington,  whose  du- 


ed,  and  transmit  a copy  thereof  to  such  committee  as  a 
future  meeting  may  direct. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  shall  correspond 
with  the  citizens  of  the  other  counties  of  this  state,  and 
also  with  the  citizens  of  other  states,  especially  where 
those  interests  arc  fostered  and  appreciated,  with  a view 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  the  procurement  of  similar 
statistical  information. 

Resolved , That  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  June,  a 
delegation  be  selected  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh  to  consult 
with  other  delegates  from  counties  and  states,  should 
such  be  appointed,  on  the  best  plan  of  obtaining  suitable 
protection  for  the  growth  and  manufacture  ol  wool,  at 
the  next  congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  published  in 
the  papers  of  this  county. 

JOSEPH  RITNER,  chairman . 

Walter  Craig,  ? . • 

Jos.  HENMnsoi,tyCT'e,anra- 

[Several  other  like  meetings  have  been  already  held  in 
different  counties  of  the  state,  and  there  will  be  a gene- 
ral movement  throughout  Pennsylvania  on  this  important 
subject.  A great  meeting  of  the- farmers  and  manufac- 
turers oftbe  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  was  held  at 
Germantown  on  the  31st  ult.  present  more  than  four 
hundred  citizens,  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed — 

1st.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  address  of  the 
Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  merits  and  receives  our  full  and 
hearty  concurrence. 

2nd.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  meeting  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
concentration  of  effort  among  the  friends  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, throughout  the  several  states,  interested  in  the 
growing  of  wool  and  grain,  and  in  manufactures. 

3rd.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  meeting  views 
with  the  most  lively  concern  and  the  deepest  regret,  an 
opposition  to  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures* 
and  to  the  appropriation  by  congress  of  public  money 
for  internal  improvement;  as  set  forth  in  certain  resolu- 
tions lately  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
other  southern  states,  and  similar  sentiments  expressed 
in  other  parts  of  the  union,  by  senators  and  members  of 
congress. 

4th.  Resolved  unanimously , That  we  consider  the 
protection  by  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  which  has 
been  granted  to  the  shipping  interest,  to  the  sugar  arid 
tobacco  planter,  to  the  cotton  grower,  and  to  manufactu- 
res, ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  some  of 
which  duties  were  imposed  by  the  first  congress,  consist- 
ing of  a great  proportion  of  the  framers  of  that  invalua- 
ble charter  of  our  rights,  and  sanctioned  by  the  official 
recommendation  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  (all  natives  of  Virginia),  as  having  fully  settled 
the  right  in  congress  to  grant  such  protection  not  only  in 
accordance  with  the  letter,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  given  by  name,  to 
each  of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  Pennsylvania 
who  voted  for  the  wool  bill,  as  “faithful  guardians  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  state.  ” A strong  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Harris- 
burg on  27th  July,  to  deliberate  on  what  measures  were 
thought  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs, relative  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  specially  voted  to 
Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  for  his  long  and  zealous  support  of 
domestic  industry,  on  which  he,  being  present,  made  a 
short  ami  very  feeling  address,  that  we  shall  take  an  op- 
portunity to  record,  in  testimony  of  our  respect  for  him 
and  his  labors.] 

We  shall  now  present  some  southern  views  of  the  same 
subject.  The  Charleston,  S.  C.  chamber  of  commerce, 
on  the  6fh  April  last,  presented  its  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Hayne  and  Drayton,  for  their  faithful  exertions,  &c.  du- 
ring the  last  session  of  the  national  legislature.  Imreply, 
Mr.  Hayne,  a senator  of  the  United  States,  said— 

“In  relation  to  the  bill  ‘for  increasing  the  duties  on 
imported  woollens,’  which  passed  the  house  ol  repre- 
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sentatives,  and  failed  in  the  senate.  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  to  you,  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  revived  at  the 
next  session,  and  will  then  be  pressed  with  renewed  vi- 
gor and  perseverance.  This  measure,  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  details,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
odious  character  that  could  possibly  be  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  congress.  It  originates  with  wealthy  ca- 
pitalists, (the  owners  of  millions  of  property  transferred 
from  commerce  and  agriculture  to  manufactures),  who 
are  now  striving  to  obtain  a monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  enhance  their  profits,  already  greater 
thanthose  of  other  pursuits.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
new  tariff  bill,  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  to  a 
large  amount,  were  in  effect,  to  be  prohibited,  and  very 
heavy  duties  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  remainder,  in- 
creasing in  amount  according  to  the  coarseness  of  the  ar- 
ticle, thus  adding  to  the  character  of  a monopoly,  the 
odious  principle  of  increasing  the  tax  in  exact  proportion, 
not  to  the  wealth,  but  the  poverty  ot  the  individual  on 
whom  it  was  to  operate;  a principle  at  variance  w ith  all 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  with  the  best  established  and 
most  approved  doctrines  of  political  economy.  That,  I 
should  oppose,  with  all  the  powers  of  my  mind — That 
every  feeling  of  my  heart  should  revolt  against  a mea 
sure  of  such  a character — one  which  was,  moreover,  to 
operate  with  peculiar  severity  on  my  constituents,  and 
which  was  designed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a privileg- 
ed class,  in  a particular  portion  of  the  union — entitles  me 
to  no  commendation;  and  my  object  in  alluding  to  the 
subject  now,  is  merely  to  warn  you  that  this  measure  is 
to  be  revived  at  the  next  session,  with  all  the  zeal,  activi- 
ty and  perseverance,  which  private  interests,  whetted  by 
die  taste  of  former  bounties  and  privileges,  can  excite; 
and  to  warn  you  moreover  that  the  w oollens  bill  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  measures  of  the  same  character,  all 
having  for  their  true  object,  the  extension  by  law,  of 
Bounties  on  manufactures,  at  the  expense  of  the  consu- 
mer— and  the  consequent  intern  ption  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, to  an  extent,  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  which 
may  finally  put  in  jeopardy  the  cotton  trade  itself. 
Without  being  an  alarmist,  If  eel  myself  constrained,  by 
a solemn  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  to  say, 
that  nothing  but  the  firm  and  unanimous,  though  tempe- 
rate remonstrance  ot  the  whole  of  the  southern  states , 
aided  by  the  firmness  and  good  sense  of  liberal  minded 
men  in  other  portions  of  the  union,  can  save  us  from  a 
commercial  calamity,  compared  with  -which  war  itself 
• would  almost  lose  its  terrors.  The  attempt  that  is  now- 
making  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  make  this  a par- 
ty question,  in  order  to  accomplish  by  the  blind  zeal  of 
party — measures,  against  which  reason  and  justice  must 
revolt — should  be  indignantly  frowned  down  by  an  intel- 
ligent community.  The  artful  and  aspiring  politician, 
and  the  interested  monopolist,  may  have  an  interest  in 
shielding  unjust  measures,  under  the  popular  names  of 
domestic  industry  and  internal  improvement;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  however  they  may  be  deluded 
for  the  moment,  can  have  no  interest  in  sustaining  mea- 
sures that  look  to  the  welfare  of  a part  and  not  of  the 
whole.  It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  the  other  great  inte- 
rests of  the  country — especially  of  the  agriculturalists  and 
merchants,  to  rouse  from  their  apathy,  and  to  examine, 
and  expose  the  true  character  and  tendency  of  measures 
wlfich  aim  a fatal  blow  at  the  prosperity,  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  our  beloved  country.  I would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  that  early  measures  ought  to  be  adopted, 
to  give  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  this 
quarter  of  the  union,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  that 
the  remonstrance  of  your  representatives,  should  be 
strengthened  at  the  next  session  of  congress,  by'  memo- 
rials from  every  part  of  the  southern,  states,  and  from 
such  other  portions  of  our  common  country,  aswc  may 
be  able  to  awaken  to  a sense  of  our  common  interests.” 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  house  of  representatives,  being 
at  a public  dinner  given  him  in  St.  Paul’s  parish,  on  the 
16th  May,  on  the  drinking  of  his  health,  made  a long 
speech,  and,  among  other  things,  said' — • 

“He  had  not  time,  even  if  it  were  necessary',  to  go  in- 
fo the  details  of  this  most  iniquitous  measure,  (the  wool 
bill),  which  could  only  be  characterized  as  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  avarice  and  monopoly.  A measure  rather  sus- 
pended than  defeated,  presenting  a combination  of  insult 
and  injury,  which  in  comparison  converts  the  stamp  act 


and  tea  tax  into  mild  and  parental  measures— its  passage 
will  not  only  violate  every  pinciple  of  justice,  but  all  those 
considerations,  of  the  compact  which  formed  the  basis  of 
this  confederacy— it  would  indeed  be  a curious  and  me- 
lancholy  fact  and  one  eminently  illustrative  of  the  insta- 
bility  of  the  best  devised  schemes  of  human  happiness, 
if,  alter  all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  to  escape 
from  even  the  apprehension  of  the  taxation  of  old  Eng- 
land, the  fabric  of  this  union  should  lie  dissolved  by  im- 
posts contrived  to  glut  the  avarice  of  New  England 
which  but  two  years  since  was  in  the  hottest  array  against 
the  monopoly  of  other  sections,  nor  has  she  travelled  to  the 
point  other  recent  conversion,  except  through  an  apos- 
tacy  which  has  been  as  sudden  as  it  is  melancholy  in  the 
public  example  it  presents. 

“He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  country  was  awake,  and 
the  toesm  ot  alarm  had  been  sounded,  although  he  did 
not  know  whether  its  warning  voice  would  be’heard  by 
the  “dull  cold  ear”  of  avarice,  a passion  which  is  as 
deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  an  enlightened  forecast,  as  it  is  to 
the  considerations  of  honor  and  justice.  But  it  is  right  that 
those  who  are  to  suffer,  should  speak,  and  speak  in  a 
language  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  these  sentiments  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  resolution  which 
they  had  that  day  passed  on  this  subject,  met  with  his  en- 
tire approbation,  and  should  receive  his  zealous  support  - 
for  it  was  a branch  of  his  public  duties,  on  which,  in  the 
language  of  his  distinguished  friend  of  Roanoke, ’he  was 
prepared  to  go  “thorough  stitch.” 

ICP [The  preceding  are  rich  in  items  for  comment 
but  we  shall  not  make  them.  A party  may  be  made  to 
oppose,  but  not  to  support  the  wool-hill.  The  farmers 
are  in  favor  of  it — perhaps  four  out  of  every  five  of  those 
who  till  their  own  fields  with  their  own  hands,  wish  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  as  will  he  shewn  by  the  votes  of  their 
representatives.  ] 

COTTON  BAGGING. 

Our  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  following  article 
"J  “Natchez  Ariel,”  and  we  publish  it  promptly. 
The  editor  of  the  “Ariel,”  on  introducing  it,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  shortness  of  the  supply'  of  cotton  bag- 
ging from  Kentucky  may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
a sufficient  supply  of  the  seed  of  hemp  in  that  state. 
He  is  friendly  to  a “reasonable  and  judicious  tariff  for 
the  benefit  of  his  western  friends,”  but  thinks  that  if  Ken- 
tucky' cannot  supply  the  cotton  growing  states  with  bag- 
ging on  moderate  terms,  the  duty  upon  the  foreign  article 
ought  to  be  reduced.  We  have  not  much,  if  any,  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  this  subject — but  if  it  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  crop  of  cotton  in  the  two  states  of  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi  will  require  800,000  yrards  of  bagging 
to  carry  it  to  market,  it  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance— for  the  selling  price  being,  as  is  stated,  30  cents 
the  cost  is  240,000  dollars,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
is  lost  to  the  planter*  at  the  present  low  price  of  cotton. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  thirty  cents  per  yard  be  the 
fair  and  settled  price  of  cotton  bagging,  the  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  article  must  be  regarded  as  a very 
moderate  one,  being  only  3$  cents  per  sq.  yard,  or  at  the 
rate  ot  15  per  cent,  of  the  cost;  and,  of  itself,  certainly 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Scotch  bagging, 
other  hempen  manufactures  bearing  25  per  cent,  and  still 
received  in  large  quantities  from  Russia,  &c.  From  this 
we  inter  that  the  case  as  stated  by  the  “cotton  planter” 
is  rather  an  extraordinary  one — for  we  do  not  suppose 
that  a dutyr  of  fifteen  per  cent.-f  can  be  considered  as  one 


*The  bagging  when  at  30  cents  per  yard,  it  seems  to 
cost  20  cents  per  lb.  and,  were  cotton  at  that  price,  the 
planter  would  have  his  bagging  free  of  cost,  being  Aveigh- 
ed  as  the  cotton. 

+The  price  of  cotton  bagging  being  30  cents  per  run- 
ning yard,  and  its  width  42£  inches,  the  duty,  at  3f  cents 
per  square  yard,  is  cents  per  running  yard.  Thus.* 

As  1296  sq.  inches  in  a square  yard,  is  to  3f  cents, 
the  duty,  so  is  1534  sq.  inches,  in  the  running  yard,  to  a 
fraction  less  than  4|-. 

Then — if  30  cents,  the  whole  cost,  yield  cents  duty, 
100  would  yield  15:  so  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
ba»gir>g,  at  its  present  price,  as  stated,  is  equal  to  the  du- 
ty imposed. 
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of  a prohibitory  character.  If  the  pre  sent  price  of  cotton 
be  9 cents,  the  duty  on  foreign  cotton  is  one  third , or  33§ 
per  cent  of  the  value,  and  on  sugar  it  i6  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  proposition  to  substitute  cotton  for  hempen  bagging 
and  ropes,  has  been  several  times  suggested  heretofore, — 
and,  if  the  planters  shall  find  it  advantageous  to  use  their 
own  product  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  we  heartily 
wish  that  they  would  speedily  bring  it  about,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  factories  among  themselves.  They  will 
then  be  united  with  us  for  raising  the  duty  on  cotton  bag- 
ging from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  so  that  it  may.be  real- 
ly prohibitory  in  its  nature,  and  furnish  a home  market 
for  a large  quantity  of  the  products  of  our  agriculture  in 
the  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture.  And,  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  the  duty  upon  cotton  bagging  was  pro* 
hibitory,  that  the  common  price  of  the  article  would  be 
considerably  less  than  it  is.  At  present,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  regularity  in  the  market,  by  protecting 
the  domestic  manufacture  against  excessive  supplies  of 
the  foreign  article,  which  are  always  followed  by  injurious 
or  ruinous  fluctuations  to  all  parties  interested  in  making, 
selling  or  consuming  the  commodity. 

But  with  the  facts  before  us,  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
bagging,  when  that  article  sells  for  30  cents  per  yard,  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  believe  that  Scotch  bagging  is  nearly  excluded  from 
the  market  because  of  that  duty.  It  must  be  on  account 
of  some  temporary  speculations  in  the  article,  which  must 
* ‘regulate  themselves.” 

FROM  the  ARIEL. 

Allow  me,  through  your  paper,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  cotton  planters  to  the  article  of  cotton  bagging. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  now  raised  is  so  great,  compared 
with  former  years,  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
reduce  the  growth  of  cotton , or  to  increase  the  growth  of 
hemp,  or  find  a substitute  for  it,  the  price  of  bagging  must 
be  high  for  many  years.  It  would  be  useless  to.  recom- 
mend a decrease  in  the  culture  of  cotton;  and  yet,  unless 
the  growth  and  the  consumption  can  be  made  to  corres- 

Jiond  more  nearly,  there  must  be  a considerable  accumu- 
atiou  of  stocks  and  a consequent  reduction  in  price.  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  pay 
the  present  high  price  for  bagging?  or  how  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  meet  our  engagements?  At  the  present  reduc-' 
ed  price  of  cotton  we  can  do  no  more  than  pay  taxes  and 
support  our  families;  and  with  this,  (were  the  country 
out  of  debt),  we  ought  probably  to  be  satisfied.  If  cot- 
ton is  to  continue  at  Sets. , (and  really  there  is  every  pros 
pect  of  its  being  still  lower),  ought  we  not  to  rely  on  our 
own  resources  as  much  as  possible?  ought  we  not  to  en- 
deavor to  live  within  ourselves,  and  purchase  as  sparing- 
ly as  possible  of  articles  not  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  our  own  state  ? But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  bag- 
ging. There  is  another  reason  why  this  article  must  rule 
high.  By  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  the  Scotch  bagging 
is  nearly  excluded  from  our  mai-ket,  and  we  are  forced  to 
rely  on  the  friends  of  that  measure,  (o'ur  neighbors  in 
Ky. ) exclusively  ;for  our  supplies.  They  may  put  what 
price  they  please  on  it,  and  we  must  pay  it,  so  long  as 
they  know  we  cannot  be  supplied  through  other  chan- 
nels. Hence  we  find  speculators  from  that  state  buying 
up  the  article  at  the  enormous  price  of  2Cjcts.  per  yard, 
and  with  a reasonable  hope  of  realizing  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  yd.  It  may  be  said,  the  time  has  been  when 
we  paid  40cts.  and  without  murmuring — true,  but  we 
then  sold  our  cotton  for  30  and  32cts.  per  pound:  the  bag- 
ging then  cost  nothing;  but  now,  if  wc  buy  it  at  20cts.  per 
lb.  [equal  to  30  cts.  per  yard]  and  sell  at  eight  cents,  it  re- 
quires no  arithmetician  to  tell  that  we  lose  considerably 
by  the  operation. 

Is  there  no  remedy  tor  this  evil?  I answer  yes!  and 
one,  that  is  within  the  grasp  of  almost  every  planter. 
Let  us  unite  m a determination  to  manufacture  our  bag- 
ging out  of  our  inferior  cotton.  It  is  but  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  success  will,  I am  sure,  follow.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  our  bagging,  we  would 
be  adding  to  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material;  and  in 
this  way  contribute  something  to  the  enhancement  of  its 
value,  by  bringing  the  growth  and  consumption  nearer 
on  an  equality.  If’  the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  en- 
hanced, we  receive  gll  the  advantages  of  it  in  the  sale  of 
the  bagging. 


No  doubt,  some  will  say  this  consumption  would  be 
trifling,  and  no  doubt  the  same  teas  said  when  the  coarser 
quality  of  cotton  goods  was  fir6t  manufactured,  and  sub- 
stituted for  other  fabrics.  In  all  undertakings  novelty  is 
a serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  in  this  I grant  it 
would  have  great  weight.  I would  be  pleased  to  see 
some  of  our  large  planters  set  the  example.  I have  nei- 
ther time,  nor  talents  to  place  the  subject  in  its  true  light; 
but  I cannot  avoid  thinking  it  a subject  well  worth  the 
time  and  attention  of  those  who  are  qualified;  and  I throw 
out  tjiese  hints  with  u wish,  and  a hope,  of  eliciting  some- 
thing  more  appropriate  from  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents. r 

The  crops  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  now  growing 
(without  accident),  will  require  800,000  yards  of  bagging- 
suppose  it  was  all  covered  with  cotton  bagging;  here 
would  be  a consumption  of  2500  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  allowing  1|  pounds  to  each  yard  of  bagging.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  use  cotton  cordage  also;  there  would  be 
a consumption  of  2500  bales  more.  If  we  cannot  manu- 
facture these  articles  ourselves,  ought  we  not  to  encou- 
rage it  in  others?  I am  persuaded  that  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  northern  factories  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  to  manufacture  the  low  price  cottons  into  bag- 
£tng  42£  inches  wide,  weighing  about  U pounds  to  the 
A COTTON  PLANTER. 

ICTr'Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  we  met  with  the 
followingurticle,  which  conclusively  shews,  in  our  estima- 
tion, that  our  opinions  previously  expressed  are  entirely 
correct.  And,  while  the  manufacture  of  bagging  does 
great  good  to  Kentucky,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it.is  fur- 
nished to  the  planters  at  au  average  lower  rate  than  it 
would  be,  if  wholly  imported. 

From  the  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six. 

Hemp.  On  looking  over  a late  New-York  price  cur- 
rent, we  observe  that  Russian  hemp  was  at  $300  per  ton; 
whilst  American  dew  rotted  hemp  was  only  $180  per 
ton;  very  little  over  half  the  price  of  the  Russia  hemp. 
This  is  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  dew  rotted  hemp 
for  ship  cordage.  We  are  informed  by  an  experienced 
rope  manufacturer  that  it  is  prejudice  which  prevents 
ship  owners  from  using  or  fairly  testing  the  dew  rotted 
hemp— he  says  it  is  equally  good.  If  he  is  right,  these 
men  pay  well  for  their  prejudice;  nearly  double  the  price 
for  which  they  could  procure  the  American  dew  rotted 
hemp.  It  thus  appears,  that  if  a duty  of  five  cents  per 
pound  were  to  be  laid  on  Russia  hemp,  it  would  still  be 
used  in  preference  to  our  dew  rotted  hemp.  Then,  if 
this  duty  were  laid.,  it  would  not  benefit  the  grower’ of 
hemp,  but  would  oppress  the  shipbuilder;  *m  fact  it 
might  drive  our  ship  owners  to  foreign  ports,  to  rig  their 
vessels.  With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  at  present  our  hemp  is  principally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bale  rop^and  cotton  bagging. 
It  is  on  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  that  our  hemp 
growers  must  principally  depeiid,  for  the  sale  of  their 
hemp.  Previous  to  the  laying  a specific  duty  on  cotton 
' in  1824,  the  manufacturing  nf  that  nrtjVm  woo 


_ . the  manufacturing  of  that  article  w„„ 

confined  to  very  few,  and  they  seemed  to  languish.— 
Our  hemp  sold  for  $5  in  paper,  equal  to  $2  50  in  specie. 
In  less  than  a year  after  that  duty  was  laid  it  rose  to 
nearly  double  that  sum;  and  the  last  crop  has  been 
nearly  sold  off  at  $8  per  hundred  weight.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  hemp  manufactures  are  prospering,  and 
are  becoming  extensive.  In  Lexington  alone,  we  are 
informed  that  nearly  a million  of  yards  are  manufactur- 
ed with  a due  proportion  of  bale  rope.  They  fear  na 
competition.  The  bagging  which  is  now  made,  n>  much 
superior  to  what  it  was  formerly,  and  out-sells  the  fo- 
reign article.  The  duty  has  not  only  benefitted  the 
manufacturer  and  the  grower  of  the  raw  material,  but 
has  furnished  the  consumer  with  a better  and  cheaper 
fabric. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  seem,  that  with 
present  prejudices  against  our  dew  rotted  hemp,  a duty 
of  five  cents  per  pound  would  not  benefit  our  hemp 
growers;  for,  the  present  difference  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, between  our  hemp  and  Russian,  is  equal  to  the  price 
of  the  article  in  the  Kentucky  market;  but,  by  protecting 
the  manufacturer  of  bagging  and  bale  rope,  our  own  citi- 
zens would  supply  the  home  market,  and  furnish  a bet- 
ter and  cheaper  article  for  the  consumer.  We  would  re- 
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•commend  our  farmers  to  water  rot  their  hemp;  they  then 
would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article,  for 
it  is  said  to  be  a fact,  that  American  water  rotted  hemp  is 
preferred  to  Russian  hemp.  Our  farmers  who  have  here- 
tofore water  rotted  hemp,  appear  to  select  the  autumn, 
when  water  is  scarce,  for  the  season  of  their  operations, 
which  is  injudicious  and  unhealthy.  We  are  informed 
that  in  Russia  they  water,  rot  their  hemp  when  water  is 
plentiful.  They  first  tie  it  up  in  small  bundles  with  a 
stick  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  projecting  at  each  end 
enough  to  enable  two  persons  to  lift  the  bundle,  by  this 
means  the  hemp  is  preserved  from  being  entangled,  and 
may  be  handled  with  ease.  Many  persons  who  have  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  this  subject,  say 
that  all  the  hemp  that  could  be  produced  in  this  country, 
would  not  glut  the  market,  if  we  could  have  the  exclusive 
supply  of  the  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  the 
hempen  material  used  by  ships  is  enormous.  From  es- 
timates that  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  near  §60,000 
worth  is  used  in  one  of  our  seventy-four  gun  sliius. 


PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

TRO?t  THE  PHILADELPHIA  DEMOCRATIC  PRESS. 

Letter,  to  William  Moscoe,  esquire  of  Toxteth  Lark,  near 
Liverpool. 

However  painful  • it  may  be'  to  differ  in  opinion  from  a 
gentleman  of  venerable  age  and  large  experience — of  dis- 
tinguished and  various  attainments — and  of  acknowledg- 
ed  benignity  of  mind,  I am  nevertheless  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  dissent  from  some  of  th.e  conclusions 
which  I have*  met  with  in  a pamphlet,  for  which  1 am  in- 
debted to  thy  kindness,  and  which  was  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  last  packet,  entitled  “a  brief  statement  of  the  cau- 
ses which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  celebrated 
system  of  penitentiary  discipline,  in  som,e  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  fccc.  by  William  Roscoe,  esquire.” 

Except  in  the  defence  of  valuable  and  important  prin- 
ciples, I should  ever  desire  to  avoid  controversy;  and  if 
i did  not  believe  that,  through  a singular  misconception 
of  the  design  and  efforts  now  employed  to  perfect  the 
penal  code  and  prison  discipline  of  Pennsylvania,  well 
settled  doctrines  were  improperly  assailed,  and  render- 
ed liable  to  popular  disaffection,  merely  because  they  are 
not  generally  understood,  1 would  have  forborne  ad- 
dressing myself  thus  publicly  to  thy  attention,  and  to  the  1 
notice  of  the  citizens  of  my  native  state. 

In  a free  scrutiny  which  this  subject  demands,  I may- 
perhaps  betray  an  earnestness  which  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  disguise,  when  my  judgment  and  feelings  are  enlisted, 
hut  1 ana  sure  I shall  not  intentionally  transcend  the 
bounds  of  period  respect  so  eminently  due  to  thy  charac- 
ter. 

Before  I proceed  to  notice  those  parts  of  the  essay  in 
question,  which  appeal’  to  me  to  be  very  objectionable,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  admitting  to  the  utmost  extent,  the 
opinions'  advanced  in  several  cf  its  introductory  passa- 
ges. Among  these,  I fully  believe  that  a criminal  re- 
tains all  his  natural  rights,  except  so  far  as  he  is  legally 
divested  of  them- — that,  moral  and  religions  treatment  of 
convicts,  with  a view  to  their  reformation  ought  to  be 
mainly  regarded  and  conscientiously  administered — 
that  the  severity  used  to  maintain  the  discipline  qf  the 
penitentiary  at  Auburn,  m the  state  of  New  York,  is 
utterly  unjustifiable,  and  will  fail  to  yield  any  but  the 
most  pernicious  results — and,  finally,  that  the  benign 
precepts  and  sacred  obligations  of  Christianity,  must  in- 
fluence and  control  all  successful  exertions  to  restore  to 
virtue  this  class  of  our  erring  fellow  men,  as  well  as  rule 
every  other  availing  endeavor  for  promoting  the  security 
and  happiness  of  human  society. 

The  pamphlet  asserts,  that  in  Philadelphia,  where,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  some  of  its  most  enlightened,  judi- 
cious and  estimable  inhabitants  have  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged to  care)’ these  excellent  principles  into  operation, 
’:the  celebrated  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  has 
been  abandoned,”  and  in  its  place  solitary  confinement ' 
is  to  be  substituted,  * ‘the  most  inhuman  and  uunatural  that 
the  cruelty  of  a tyrant  ever  invented,  no  less  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  human  nature  than  it  is  indirect  vio- 
lation of  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  ” — page 
-Ci.  . 

Here  allow’  me  to  remark,  that  the  first  position  assum- 
ed has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact;  and  the  second. 


which  is  true,  is  attempted  to  be  disposed  of  by  high  and 
solemn  denunciation,  as  inapplicable  as  it  is  unkind,  and 
wholly  unmerited. 

Fro’m  the  earliest  period  of  their  labors,  as  my  “noti- 
ces of  the  original  and  successive  efforts  to  reform  the 
penal  code,”  a copy  of  which  is  in  thy  possession,  will 
abundantly  manifest,  the  founders  of  “the  celebrated  svs- 
temof  penitentiary  discipline”  were  convinced,  that  the 
solitary  confinement  of  criminals  was  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  treating  them.  But  until  buildings  suitable  for 
carrying  their  plans  into  complete  effect  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  county  prison,  though  in  many  respects  unfit 
for  their  purposes,  served,  with  some  alterations,  to  illus- 
trate the  advantage^  of  the  new  over  the  old  method  of 
punishing  convicts.  The  gallows,  excepting  for  one  of- 
fence— the  pillory — the  whipping  post,  and  other  igno- 
minous  penalties,  invented  in  a cruel  age,  were,  bythq 
exertions  of  the  benevolent  man  to  whom  I have  alluded, 
no  longer  permitted  to  disgrace  Pennsylvania. 

Instead  of  keepers  armed  with  weapons  of  death  atid 
flagellation,  prepared  to  destroy,  or  to  inflict  coporai 
chastisement,  as  they  might  deem  either  merited — in- 
stead of  the  mo3t^umiliating  and  disgusting  speetable  of 
human  degredation,  miser)-,  and  pollution,  which  the  un- 
restrained association  of  persons  of  all  ages,  colours,  and 
sexes,  and  for  all  grades  of  crime,  that  for  many  years 
anterior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  was  exhibited  in  the 
common  jail  of  this  c-ity;  by  the  unwearied  labors  of  a few 
philantliropists  that  lawless  reign  of  severity,  immorali- 
ty, and  wrong,  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  prisoners 
were  classified  ami  employed  as  far  as  it  was  practicable; 
comparative  order  and  decency  of  conduct  were  intro- 
duced, altogether  furnishing  an  instance  of  melioration 
and  improvement  which  no  country,  in  this  respect,  had 
ever  before  shown. 

Happy  as  these  results  were  admitted  to  be,  and  much 
as  they  entitled  those  who  were  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing them  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind,,  yet 
the  actors  in  this  work  of  mercy  were  convinced,  that 
the  perfection  of  prison  discipline — its  primary  great  pur- 
pose, which  they  steadily  kept  in  view — the  reformation, 
of  the  subjects  of  it,  greatly  if  not  wholly  depended  upon 
their  separate  confinement.  This  principle  they  then 
avowed,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  advocate  under 
a firm  conviction,  derived  from  long  and  careful  obser- 
vation, that  any  association  of  convicts  would  deprave 
those  who  were  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  v.  y 

To  induce  the  legislature  to  construct  edifices  adapted 
to  the  separate  confinement  of  the  prisoners  was  the 
earnest  and  repeated  solicitation  of  the  members  of  the 
prison  society,  as  well  as  other  citizens  who  becaqie  inte- 
rested in  the  subject;  and  they  ultimately  succeded  in 
procuring  laws  which  provided  for  the  erection  of 
penitentiaries  upon  this  principle,  and  for  this  express 
purpose,  in  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the 
state.  Those  penitentiaries  are  accordingly  so  planned 
and  built,  and  at  a much  greater  expense,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  required. 

“Let  it  not  then  be  said,  and  credited,  that  “the  cele- 
brated system  of  penitentiary  discipline  has  been  aban- 
doned,” in  Pennsylvania,  when  proof  so  conclusive  is 
brought  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  genuine  original 
system  yet  remains  to  be  carried  into  full  effect. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I will 
appeal  to  thy  candor,  and  to  that  of  every  other  man, 
whether  it  can  be  believed  that  gentlemen,  whose  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  untiring  perseverance,  conferred 
upon  suffering  humanity  the  vast  benefits  I have  enume- 
rated, could  be  capable  of  suggesting  a mode  of  punish- 
ment, “the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  that  the  cruelty 
of  a tyrant  ever  invented.  ” 

It  is  very  evident  to  my  mind,  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  separate  confinement  which  is  proposed,  requires 
explanation.  I will  therefore  endeavor  to  describe,  what 
is  intended  by  its  friends.  Previously,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  that  the  chambers  and  yards  provided 
for  the  prisoners,  are  like  any  thing  but  those  dreary,  and 
fearful  abodes,  which  the  pamphlet  before  me  would  re- 
present them  to  be,  "destined  to  contain  an  epitome  and 
concentration  of  all  human  misery,  of  which  the  Bastile 
of  France,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  were  only  pro- 
totypes and  humble  models,”— page  25 
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The  rooms  of  the  new  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  are 
are  proof,  of  comfortable  dimensions,  with  convenient 
courts  to  each,*  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground— ju- 
diciously lighted  from  the  roof— well  ventilated  and 
warmed,  and  ingeniously  provided  with  means  for  at- 
fordin0-  a continual  supply  of  excellent  water,  to  ensure 
the  most  perfect  cleanliness  of  every  prisoner,  and  his 
apartment.  They  are  moreover,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
inspected,  and  protected,  without  a military  guard,  usu- 
ally though  unnecessarily  employed  m establishments  oi 
this  kind  in  most  other  states. 

In  these  chambers  no  individual,  however  humble,  or 

derated,  can  be  confined,  so  long  as  the  public  liberty 
shall  endure,  but  upon  conviction  of  a known  and  well 
defined  offence,  by  the  verdict  of  a jury  of  the  country, 
and  under  the  sentence  of  a court,  for  a specified  time. 
The  terms  of  imprisonment  it  is  believed,  can  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  every  crime  with  <^$iderable  ac- 
zuracr  and  will  no  doubt  be  measured  m that  merciful 
decree’  which  has  Uniformly  characterised  th^  modern 
pen^l  legislation  of  Pennsylvania.  Where  then,  allow 
me  to  inquire,  is  there  in  this  system,  the  least  resem- 
blance- to  that  dreadful  receptacle  constructed  in  Pans, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  which  at  differ- 
ent periods,  through  four  centuries  and  a half,  was  an  en- 
gine of  oppression  and  torture,  to  thousands  of  innocent 
persons-,  or  by  what  distortion  can  it  be  compared  to  the 
inquisitorial  courts  and  prisons,  that  w ere  instituted  in 
Italy  Portugal,  and  Spain,  between  the  years  1251  and 

With  such  accommodations  as  I have  mentioned,  and 
with  the  moderate  duration  of  imprisonment  contempla- 
ted on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  I cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  consequences  which  thy  pamphlet  predicts, 
that  a great  number  of  individuals  will  probably  be  put 
to  death  by  the  superinduction  of  diseases  inseperable 
from  such  mode  of  treatment.  ” p.  26.  I do  not  appre- 
hend either  the  physical  maladies,  so  vividly  portrayed, 
or  the  mental  sufferings,  which  with  equal  confidence  it 
is  promised,  shall  “cause  the  mind  to  rush  back  upon  it- 
self, and  drive  reason  from  her  seat/’  p.  25.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  roy  belief,  that  less  bodily  indisposition,  and 
|ess  mortality  will  attend  separate  confinement,  than  im- 
prisonment upon  the  present  method,  for  which  some 
reasons  might  be  given  that  it  would  be  improper  here  to 
expose. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
!h  this  citv,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  nearly  six 
hundred,  and  with  all  the  care  taken  to  preserve  their 
health,  two  hundred  and  seventy  nine  were  in  the  hos- 
pital in  1825,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  1826, 
besides  those  w ho  were  under  treatment  for  slight  indis- 
positions, which  did  not  require  their  introduction  into 
the  medical  ward.  The  proportions  of  sick  in  previous 
years  were  about  the  same,  and  the  average  number  of 
deaths  for  seven  years  was  upwards  of  six  per  cent.  So 
that  the  invasion  of  disease,  and  the.  strokes  which  ter- 
minate human  existence,  would  seem  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  jails  than  among  the  same  number  of  persons 
in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  The  cells  of  the  old 
penitentiary  are  small,  and  badly  contrived,  and  yet 
many  individuals  have,  for  acts  of  violence  committed 
in  the  prison,  been  confined  in  them  for  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  months  in  succession,  generally  in  irons,  and  al- 
ways on  a low  diet,  but  no  case  of  mental  alienation  has 
ever  occurred  there.  When  the  mind  becomes  harden- 
ed by  a career  of  vice,  ultimately  reaching  a point  of 
degradation  which  fits  it  for  the  perpetration  of  those 
crimes  that  are  punishable  under  the  penal  statues,  no 
fear  of  exciting  its  tender  sensibilities  need  be  entertain- 
ed, by  its  mere  abstraction  from  equally  guilty  minds, 
st>  as  to  induce  either  melancholy  or  madness.  All  ex- 
perience proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  impres- 
sions whatever  upon  the  feelings  of  the  benighted  and 
unhappy  subjects-of  criminal  punisliment. 

But  I have  been  insensibly  led  from  the  exposition 
which  is  most  material  to  be  given,  and  return  to  submit 
the  promised  explanation  of  what  is  intended  by  sepa- 

*Thc  exact  size  of  the  chamber  is  8 feet  by  12  feet,  the 
highest  point  of  the  ceding  16  feet.  The  yards  are  8 
feet  by  29  feet. 


rate  confinement,  and  what  benefits  its  friends  confident- 
ly expect  will  result  from  its  adoption.  It  should,  how- 
; ever,  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  a penitentiary  is 
designed  for  the  correction  and  safe  keeping  of  that  por- 
tion of  society,  whose  unrestrained  licentiousness  ren- 
ders them  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty;  and  so  long 
as  men  are  constituted  as  we  now  find  them  to  be,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  people  will  be  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  prisons  and  penal  laws.  Whilst, 
therefore,  a sickly  sensibility  which  would  indicate  im- 
punity for  crime,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided,  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  should  be  of  such  a nature,  as  to 
convince  them  ‘ ‘that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard 
the  law',  and  those  w ho  administer  its  penalties,  at  the 
same  time  regarding  offenders  not  as  the  subjects  of  re- 
vengeful chastisement,  but  through  exemplary  suffering, 
candidates  for  amendment  of  life. 

By  seperate  confinement,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to 
punish  those  who  will  not  control  their  w icked  passions 
and  propensities,  thereby  violating  divine  and  human 
laws;  and  moreover  to  effect  this  punishment,  without 
terminating  the  life  of  the  culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  wick- 
edness, or  making  a mockery  of  justice  by  forming  such 
into  communities  of  hardened,  and  corrupting  transgres- 
sors, who  enjoy  each  other’s  society,  and  contemn  the 
very  power  which  thus  vainly  seeks  their  restoration,  and 
idly  calculates  to  afford  security  to  the  state,  from  their 
outrages  in  future. 

In  seperate  confinement  every  prisoner  is  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  made  more  corrupt  by  his 
imprisonment,  since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with 
each  other  must  inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences 
in  a greater  or  less  degree. 

In  separate  confinement,  the  prisoners  will  not  know 
who  are  undergoing  punishment  at  the  same  time  with 
themselves,  and  thus  will  be  afforded  one  of  the  greatest 
protections  to  such  as  may  happily  be  enabled  to  form 
resolutions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  discharged,  and 
be  better  qualified  to  do  so;  because  plans  of  villainy  are 
often  formed  in  jail  which  the  authors  carry  into  opera- 
tion when  at  large,  not  unfrequently  engaging  die  aid  of 
their  companions,  who  are  thereby  induced  to  commit 
new  and  more  heinous  offences,  and  come  back  to  prison, 
under  the  heaviest  sentences  of  the  law. 

In  separate  confinement,  it  is  especially  intended  to 
furnish  the  criminal  with  every  opportunity  which  Chris- 
tian duty  enjoins,  for  promoting  his  restoration  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  because  seclusion  is  believed  to  be  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  moral  treatment,  and  with  religious 
instruction  and  advice  super-added, is  calculated  to  achieve 
more  than  has  ever  yet  been  done,  for  the  miserable  te- 
nants of  our  penitentiaries. 

In  separate  confinement  a specific  graduation  of  punish- 
ment can  be  obtained,  as  surely,  and  with  as  much  faci- 
lity as  by  any  other  system.  Some  prisoners  may  labor — 
some  may  be  kept  without  labor — some  may  have  the 
privilege  of  books — others  may  be  deprived  it — some  may 
experience  total  seclusion— others  may  enjoy  such  inter- 
course as  shall  comport  with  an  entire  separation  of  prt 
soners. 

In  separate  confinement,  the  same  variety  of  discipline 
for  offences  committed  after  convicts  are  introduced  into 
prison,  which  any  other  mode  affords,  can  be  obtained, 
though  irregularities  must  necessarily  be  less  frequent, — 
by  denying  the  refractory  individual  the  benefit  of  h:r. 
yard,  by  taking  from  him  his  books  or  labor,  and  lastly  in 
extreme  cases  by  diminishing  his  diet  to  the  lowest  rate. 
By  the  last  mean,  the  most  fierce,  hardened,  and  despe- 
rate offender  can  be  subdued. 

By  separate  confinement  other  advantages  of  an  econo- 
mical nature  will  result;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
a great  reduction  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment;  for  in- 
stead of  from  three  to  twenty  years,  and  sometimes  lon- 
ger, as  many  months,  excepting  for  very  atrocious  crimes, 
will  answer  all  the  ends  of  retributive  justice,  and  peni- 
tential experience,  w hich  on  the  actual  plan,  the  greatest 
detention  in  prison  altogether  fails  to  accomplish.  Be- 
sides this  abatement  of  expense  in  maintaining  prisoners, 
very  fe  v keepers  will  be  required  on  the  new  system, 
and  as  the  females  should  be  entrusted  wholly  to  the  cus- 
tody of  suitable  individuals  of  their  own  sex,  their  servi- 
ces can  of  course  be  secured  for  less  compensation  tlutn 
men.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as  may  be  employed,  will 
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necessarily  labor  alone,  and  the  kinds  of  business  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged,  not  being  as  rough,  and  exposing, 
as  those  now  adopted,  the  expenditure  for  clothing  must 
be  much  diminished. 

On  the  score  of  cost  therefore,  if  that  indeed  be  an  ob- 
ject in  a work  of  this  magnitude,  the  solitary  plan  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  regard  of  the  public  economist.  But 
the  problem  of  expense,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  truly 
solved,  by  showing  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  pri- 
soners, to  be,  that  which  is  most  likely  to  reform  them, 
to  deter  others  by  the  imposing  character  of  the  punish- 
ment, from  preying  upon  the  honest,  and  unoffending 
members  of  society  afterwards  involving  heavy  judicial 
costs  in  establishing  their  guilt — and  becoming  at  last  a 
charge  to  the  county  as  convicted  felons. 

I have  thus,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would 
allow,  presented  some  of  the  merits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
plan  to  thy  view,  and  Avheu  I consider  that  the  essay  which 
gave  rise  to  these  remarks,  approves  of  solitary  confine- 
ment at  night,  and  deprecates  association  by  day,  with- 
out classification  which  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
accomplish,  I am  at  a loss  to  discover,  why  entire  seclu- 
sion should  receive  the  harsh  condemnation  originally 
quoted. 

The  advocates  of  a mild  and  efficient  system  of  penal 
jurisprudence,  and  prison  discipline,  have  reason  to  feel 
great  solicitude  at  the  present  moment,  least  by  mistaken 
ideas  of  large  expenditures  on  the  one  had,  and  unbound- 
ed fears  of  cruelty  on  the  other,  some  such  scheme  as 
that  of  Auburn,  with  its  arbitrary  policy,  and  frightful 
catalogue  of  of  abusesf  may  obtain  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  exculsion  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  long  and 
steadfast  friends  of  her  prison  reform.  I am  very  respect- 
fully, ROBERT  VAUX. 

Philadelphia , 5th  mo.  182 7. 

FALL  OF  STONES. 

J\rashville,{  Ten),  May , 19. 

An.  occurrence  took  place  in  this  vicinity  on  the  9th 
0 inst.  which  deserves  to  be  publicly  noticed.  Some  large 
stones  fell  with  immense  velocity  in  Sumner  county, 
about  18  miles  from  Nashville,  and  sank  into  the  earth 
with  great  force.  One  of  them,  weighing  between  five 
and  six  pounds,  fell  upon  the  farm  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick, a respectable  gentleman,  whose  son  was  in  the 
field  at  the  time,  and  saw  it  as  it  descended  with  a loud 
noise  through  the  air.  On  striking  the  ground  it  produc- 
ed a great  concussion,  and  sank  several  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  other  which  descended 
about  the  same  time,  fell  upon  a hard  grass  lot,  and  bu- 
ried itself  10  or  12  inches  in  the  ground.  It  is  said  to 
weigh  about  twelve  lbs.  The  noise,  resembling  that  ot 
thunder  or  distant  cannon,  Avas  distinctly  heard  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  spot  Avhere  tlie  stones  fell,  and  by  some 
probably  yet  at  a still  greater  distance.  We  presume  the 
stones  will  be. brought  to  Nashville,  and  submitted  to  an 
analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
composition. 

iCjPSince  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Peter  Ketring,  a 
gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  undoubted  veracity, 
has  called  upon  us  with  the  folloAviug  ''communication 
from  his  father-in-laAV,  the  rev.  Hugh  Kirkpatrick,  which 
confirms,  substantially,  the  statement  given  above,  with 
some  additional  details. 

To  the  editor  of  the  R ational  Banner. 

I will  noAv  give  you  a statement,  as  correct  as  is  Avithin 
my  power,  respecting  a phenomenon  which  has  taken 
place  in  my  neighborhood.  In  doing  this,  I will  confine 
myself  to  facts,  and  submit  them  to  philosophers  td  ex- 
plain. 

On  Wednesday  the  9th  inst.  about  4 o’clock,  P.  M. 
the  day  being  as  clear  as  usual,  my  son  ami  servants 
were  planting  corn  in  the  field,  they  heard  suddenly  a 
report  similar  to  a cannon,  which  was  continued  in  the 
air,  resembling  that  of  a battle,  the  firing  of  cannon,  or 
muskets  by  platoons,  and  the  beating  of  drums.  Some 
small  clouds  made  a terrific  appearance  Avith  a trail  of 
black  smoke,  from  which  came,  (no  doubt),  a number 
of  stones,  Avith  a loud  whizzing  noise,  which  struck  the 
earth  like  that  of  a ponderous  body.  One  of  these  stones 

tVide  the  report  of  a commission  of  investigation  made 
to  the  senate  of  NeAv  York,  1,827. 


my  son  heard  fall  about  fifty  yards  from  Avhere  he  was. 
In  its  descent  to  the  ground,  it  struck  a pawpaw  tree 
about  the  size  of  a small  handspike,  and  tore  it  to  pie- 
ces like  lightning,  by  Avkich  means  he  Immediately  found 
the  spot*  and  there  saw  the  Stone  about  8 or  10  inches  un- 
der ground,  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  a quarter; 
Mr.  James  Dugger  was  present.  They  state  that  the 
stone  was  cold,  but  had  the  scent  of  sulphur.  On  the 
same  day,  and  about  the  same  time,  my  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Peter  Ketring,  with  his  hands,  Avas  in  a field  about  one 
mile  distant,  when  a stone,  fell  which  Aveighed  eleven 
pounds  and  a half.  This  took  place  near  him,  his  Avife, 
and  three  other  $women.  A number  of  respectable  men 
were  present  when  it  was  found  and  taken  up,  it  was  12 
inches  underground.  I have  seen  one  that  fell  at  Mr. 
David  Garret’s,  on  Station  Camp,  and  part  of  one  that 
fell  at  Mr.  John  Bone’s.’  I have  also  heal'd  of  one  more 
that  has  been  found.  These  stones  are  perfectly  similar, 
glazed  Avith  a thin  black  crust,  and  bear  the  marks  oi' 
having  passed  through  a body  of  fire  and  black  smoke. 
Many  gentlemen  have  been  excjted  within  a lew  days  to 
come  to  my  house  and  see  them,  and  say  they  never  saAv 
such  before.  At  the  request  of  some  gentlemen  I took 
them  to  Gallatin  on  Monday  last,  Avhich  was  the  first  day 
of  our  county  court,  Avhere  they  were  shewn  publicly-.- 
I design  to  send  the  largest  of  them  toNashvillein  afiew] 
days.  Yours  respectfully, 

HUGH  KIRKPATRICK. 

Drake's  creek « Sumner  county.  May  16,  1827. 

We  have  seen  and  examined  the  stone  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  It  is  of  a very  singular  character,  and 
shall  receive  a more  particular  description  hereafter. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  RAIL  WAY. 

From  the  Liverpool  Advertiser  o f April  24. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the"  company  held  on 
the  12th  ult.  at  their  office  in  Cleytonsquare,  Charles 
Lawrence  esq.  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  was 
read,  which  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  works  noAv  in  execution  for  this  im- 
portant undertaking: — 

“The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  - 
Avay,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing, to  report  to  the  subscribers  at  large,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  proceedings,  since  their  appointment 
in  May  last;  and  further  to  lay  before  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  an  account  of  their  expen- 
diture up  to  the  31st  December  in  the  last  year, 

“A  primary  and  most  important  object  with  the  direc- 
tors, Avas  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  entrusted  to  their  management;  and 
here  they  felt  that,  in  a concern  of  such  magnitude,  it 
Avas  their  duty  to  obtain  the  very  first  professional  assis- 
tance which  the  country  afforded.  After  due  inquiry,  and 
very  mature  consideration,  the  directors  were  of  opinion, 
thatMr.  George  Stephenson,  of  NeAvcastle-upon-Tyne, 
possessed,  above  any  ether  engineer,  an  extensive  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  rail-wavs  they  accordingly  appointed 
Mr.  Stephenson,  principle  engineer  to  the  company,  and 
they  are  fully  satisfied  that,  in  tins  choice,  they  have  conr 
suited  the  permanent  interests  of  the  undertaking.  j. 

“The  purchase  of  land  has  formed  a serious  duty  of 
the  directors,  and  they  have  either  contracted  for,  or 
made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of,  nearly  one  half 
of  the  whole  line  of  road.  They  will  proceed’  in  tins  de- 
partment of  their  labors  as  they  may  require  land  for  the 
purposes  of  the  railway,  or  as  they  may  otherAvise  find  it 
expedient. 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  undertakingthose  por- 
tions of  the  work,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily require  a lengthened  period  for  their  execution,  na- 
turally engaged  the  more  immediate  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer, especially  the  operations  on  Chat  Moss,  at  the 
Manchester  end  of  the  line;  the  excavations  in  the  tun- 
nel at  Liverpool,  and  the  deep  cutting  through  the  high 
ground  behind  Wavertree,  known  by  the  name  of  Olive 
Mount.  These  several  undertakings  are  noAv  in  full  pro- 
gress of  execution.  There  has  been  a working  railway 
on  Chat  Moss  for  some  months,  and  the  cutting  and  em- 
bankings,  already  executed  on  that  part  of  the  line,  afford 
the  assurance,  that  by  a system  of  operations,  cautious, 
steady  and  progressive,  the  roadway  over  the  Moss  Avill 
be  ejected  with  much  less  difficulty  than  was  apprehend- 
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ed  by  those  whose  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  mosses, 
or  whose  professional  bias  altogether  prevented  any  ra- 
tional judgment  of  the  matter.  The  operations  in  the 
tunnel  are  proceeding  with  regularity  and  expedition. 
The  cuttings  at  Edge-hill,  Olive  Mount  and  Rainhill, 
are  going  forward  systematically,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  engineer. 

“Next  in  magnitude  to  the  great  divisions  of  the  work 
which  have  been  enumerated,  is  the  viaduct  over  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sankey,  which  w ill  consist  of  embankments 
and  arches.  For  the  building  of  the  latter,  the  directors 
have  contracted  for  three  millions  of  bricks,  which  are 
now  making  on  Newton  Common;  and  they  hope  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  the  erection  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  viaduct  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

“In  the  iron- work  department,  they  have  contracted 
for  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  rails  and  chairs,  on  terms 
considerably  lower  than  the  estimate  of  this  important 
branch  of  expenditure. 

“The  directors  will  now  advert  to  the  company’s 
amended  bill,  for  which  the  application  to  parliament, 
wtxn  authorised  by  a general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  11th  of  December  last.  It  is  at  present  before 
the  house  of  commons,  having  passed  the  committee  of 
that  house  on  the  26th  hist.*  The  principal  objects  of 
the  bill  are, 

“1st  To  empower  the  company  to  borsow  100,000 
pounds  from  the  exchequer  loan  commissioners;  a mea- 
sure which  the  directors  have  adopted,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  carryforward  the  work  with  increased  expedi- 
tion, without,  at  the  same  time,  being  constrained  to  call 
on  the  subscribers  for  such  large  instalments,  or  at  such 
short  intervals,  between  the  calls,  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  undertaking  would  otherwise  require, 

“2dly  To  enable  the  directors  to  charge  interest  on 
the  amount  of  all  future  instalments  in  arrear,  from  the 
time  the  3ame  shall  be  due,  till  the  period  of  payment; 
and, 

“3dly.  By  a clause,  the  value  and  importance  of  w hich 
will  be  immediately  apparent,  to  enable  the  company  to 
receive  and  divide  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5 pounds  per 
cent  per  annum,  on  the  capital  expended  on  the  under- 
taking, from  the  period  of  advancing  the  same  till  the 
railway  is  completed;  such  interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  profit,  above  19  pounds  per  share,  before  any  re- 
duction of  tonnage  rates  shall  take  place. 

“On  the  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  concerns,  the  di- 
rectors will  refer  to  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements which  will  shortly  be  read  to  the  meeting; 
and  they  cannot  forbear  congratulating  the  subscribers  on 
the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  several  calls 
have  been  paid  up;  the  amount  of  arrears  at  the  present 
period,  out  of  instalments  to  the  extent  of  102,000 
pounds,  being  under  500  pounds,  while  this  small  defi- 
ciency is  principally  owing  to  circumstances  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  obviated  in  a very  short  periods 

“In  conclusion,  the  directors  have  only  to  observe, 
that  their  opiuion  of  the  railway  is  unchanged,  whether 
considered  as  a measure  of  great  public  utility,  or  as  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  proprietors;  and  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  jto  the  fulfilment  of  their  important  trust 
that  unremitting  zeal  and  attention  which  alone  can  justi- 
fy the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  ” 

• — , ■■  — . .....  ■ 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

The  official  letter  addressed  by  captain  Parry  to  the 
first  lord  of  the  British  admiralty,  wherein  his  plans  are 
detailed,  is  a curious  and  interesting  document.  It  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  right  hon.  viscount  JMelviUe,  &c. 

(Copy)  Admiralty,  \3th  April,  1826. 

“My  lord — Among  the  enterprises  which  yet  remain 
unaccomplished,  and  of  which  the  object  is  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  none  more  desirable  to  be  undertaken, 
and  (considering  the  nature  of  such  enterprises)  few  so 
easily  practicable,  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth.  Having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating such  an  enterprise,  and  being  confirmed  in  my 
own  opinion  of  its  practicability  by  a written  plan  ofcap- 

*The  bill  has  since  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
"the  royal  assent  on  the  12th  inst. 


tain  Franklin,  now  in  my  possession,  I beg  leave  to  lay 
before  your  lordship  my  views  on  this  interesting  subject. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  reach- 
ing, in  any  year  (as  is  the  annual  custom  of  the  whalers) 
that  part  of  Spitzbcrgen,  called  ‘Cloven  Cliff,’  lying  in 
latitude  79, 52,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of 
May,  so  that  the  party  might  set  off  to  the  northward  on 
the  1st  of  June.  The  distance  of  Cloven  Cliff  from  the 
pole  is  600  miles. 

“The  method  which  I consider  a practicable  one  of  ac- 
complishing the  proposed  object,  is  by  means  of  boats 
having  ‘runners’  attached  to  them  in  the  manner  of 
sledges,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  hauled  over  the  ice 
when  no  open  water  presented  Itself,  and  again  launched 
at  pleasure. — The  frame  of  these  boats,  w hich  I propose 
should  be  two  in  number,  should  consist  of  larch  or  hic- 
kory, so  as  to  be  at  once  light,  tough,  and  ratherflexible. 
The  principalfastenings  to  be  of  copper,  of  the  least  brittle 
kind,  and  the  rest  to  be  lashings  of  thong,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  as  yielding  and  elastic  as  possible,  consistently 
with  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness.  This  frame  being 
covered  with  leather,  or  some  such  material  (to  be  deter- 
minined  on  by  experiment}  a boat  would  thus  be  formed, 
resembling  the  Russian  baidor , in  which  long  coasting 
voyages  are  performed,  or  the  surf  boats  at  Madras,  and 
m every  respect  situated  to  the  intended  purpose. 

“The  number  of  individuals  I should  propose  to  be 
employed  on  this  service  is  twenty-four;  namely,  two  offi- 
cers and  ten  men  to  constitute  each  boat’s  crew. — Annex-' 
edto  this  letter  is  a list  of  the  articles  required  on  such 
an  expedition;  also  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a further  explanation  of  some  of  the  details, 
t»  which  l beg  to  refer  your  lordship. 

“In  this  estimate  provision  has  been  made  for  seventy- 
t-wo  days,  at  a full  and  ample  allowance,  of  every  arti- 
cle which  is  known  by  experience  to  be  required  on  such 
an  occasion  during  a polar  summer.  This  interval  of 
time  would  make  it  necessary  to  traverse  16$  miles  per 
day  in  order  to  effect  the  proposed  object,  which  (unless 
favoured  by  considerable  extents  of  open  water)  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect  to  accomplish.  But  having  on 
repeated  trials,  found  that  seven  days  of  such  allowance 
may,  without  any  privation  whatever  be  extended  to  nine 
days,  I feel  confident  that  the  supply  mentioned  in  the 
estimate,  aided  by  birds,  seals,  &c,  would  he  found  quite 
sufficient  for  ninety-two  days , reducing  the  daily  distance 
to  13  miles. 

“An  oil-skin  covered  completely  over  the  boats,  an- 
swering also  the  purpose  of  a sail  when  required,  would 
make  the  people  comfortable  during  the  times  of  rest, 
each  man  being  provided  with  his  blanket  bag,  and  a suit 
of  extra  clothing  as  a dry  shift. 

“From  my  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dogs,  l am  inclined  to  think  that  the  object  might 
be  materially  assisted  by  employing  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty of  these  useful  animals  for  draught;*  a portion  offood 
might  be  taken  for  them,  and  more  would  probably  be 
procured  as  the  party  advance,  but  even  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  their  provision,  the  flesh  of  the  dogs  them- 
selves would  furnish  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  that  6f 
the  men. 

“In  case  either  of  meeting  with  an  island,  or  of  find- 
ing ice  which  appears  to  be  perpetually  fixed  or  firmly 
grounded,  an  obvious  part  of  ^he  plan  would  be  to  leave 
there  considerable  portions  of  the  baggage  on  the  outward 
passage,  to  be  taken  up  on  the  return,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  push  on  more  rapidly.  It  is  more  than  probably  that 
the  party  would  find  some  such  mode  of  disencumbering 
themselves  of  a part  of  their  baggage;  besides  the  cer- 
tain daily  diminution  ot  weight  (amounting  to  sixty 
pounds),  occasioned  by  the  expenditure  of  provision,  fuef. 
&e. 

To  enable  the  party  to  take  advantage  of  the  season,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a ship  to  leave  England  with 
them  about  the  beginning  of  April,  so  as  to  reach  Smeer- 
enburgh,  towards  the  first  week  in  May. — By  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month  the  whalers  usually  advance  as  far  as 
Cloven  Cliff.  As  it  would  be  proper  for  the  ship  to  be 
somewhat  strengthened  for  resisting  the  ice,  1 beg  to  sug- 

*Captain  Parry  has  since  been  compelled  so  far  to  al- 
ter this  part  of  his  plan,  as  to  employ  Lapland  reindeer 
instead  of  Esquimaux  dogs, 
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gest  that  the  Ilecla,  would,  in  every  respect,  be  well 
adapted  to  this  service,  from  20  to  30  men,  including  offi- 
cers, being  added  to  the  24  forming  the  party  intended  to 
go  to  the  pole. 

“Immediately  on  arriving  at  a proper  station,  the  ship 
might  be  permanently  and  securely  moored  in  any  small 
and  sheltered  cove,  of  which  there  is  no  want  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  expedition  would  then  set  off,  about 
the  first  of  June,  directly  to  the  northward,  being  accom- 
panied for  the  first  hundred  miles  by  about  twelve  extra 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  transport  of  the 
baggage,  so  as  to  make  a rapid  progress  for  the  first  few 
days. 

“This  extra  party  would  then  return  to  the  ship,  di- 
rection being  given  to  the  commanding  officer  immedi- 
ately to  employ  them  in  transporting  to  the  northern 
most  of  the  seven  islands  marked  in  the  chart,  a small 
quantity  of  provision,  &c.  as  a supply  for  the  expedition 
on  its  return,  that  station  being  50  miles  nearer  to  the 
pole  than  Cloven  Cliff,  and  consequently  the  best  tu  sieei- 
for  in  coming  back. 

It  may  here  be  suggested  that,  as  regards  the  stay  of 
the  ship  at  the  northern  part  of  Spitzbergen,  during  the 
three  best  months  of  the  summer,  the  plan  now  proposed 
mightbe  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  science,  by 
sending  out  some  duly  qualified  person  to  employ  him- 
self during  that  interval,  in  conducting  a series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  pendulum,  in  making  a variety  of  interest- 
ing magnetic  observations,  in  attending  to  the  various  me- 
teorological phenomena,  and  in  collecting  specimens  of 
natural  history.  At  die  same  time  the  party  proposed 
above  to  be  sent  to  the  seven  islands  might  afterwards  be 
engaged  in  exploring  and  surveying  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  of  which  we  are  at  present  wholly  ignorant, 
and  which  it  Avould  be  a matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to 
examine.  I mention  these  collateral  objects  to  show  that 
during  the  abseace  of  the  party  sent  towards  the  pole, 
the  l’est  of  the  expedition  might  be  constantly  and  bene- 
ficially employed. 

“The  practicability  of  thus  reaching  the  north  pole  ap- 
pears to  me  to  turn  wholly  on  the  question  of  resources. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  very  soon  become  a matter 
of  simple  calculation,  whether  or  not  the  object  was  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  resources  with  which  the  party  was 
furnished;  so  that  they  might  at  any  time  proceed  orre- 
turn,  according  to  circumstances.' — In  other  respects,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  whatever,  that  should  make  it  an 
enterprize  of  extraordinary  risk. — The  summer  tempe- 
rature of  the  polar  regions  is  by  no  means  uncomfortable; 
the  sun  would  be  constantly  above  the  horizon,  and  our 
men  have  always  enjoyed  remarkably  robust  health  dur- 
ing excursions  of  this  nature.  If  open  water  should  fre- 
quently occur,  it  is  always  sure  to  be  smooth,  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  a boat  hauled  up  on  a floe  of  ice,  is  as 
secure  as  on  shore.  In  fact,  the  more  open  water  is 
found,  the  more  easy  would  be  the  accomplishment  of 
the  enterprize;  and,  taking  the  chance  of  such  occasion- 
al assistance,  I cannot  but  entertain  a confident  hope  that 
the  whole  might  be  completed  by  the  end  of  August; 
and  the  expedition  again  in  England  before  the  middle  of 
September. 

“With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ice  on  which,  in 
case  of  little  open  water,  the  boats  would  require  to  be 
hauled,  the  testimony  of  every  individual  who  has  visit- 
ed these  parts  is  highly  satisfactory,  affording  a confi- 
dent hope  that  the  travelling  over  it  would  be  easy  and 
expeditious.  Phipps,  Bucan,  Franklin,  and  Scoresby, 
all  describe  it  is  remarkably  flat,  and  within  the  sea  mar- 
gin, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  large  level,  closely 
joined  floes.  Scoresby  indeed  expressly  remarks,  that 
a coach  and  four  might  drive  along  it  for  miles  without  in- 
terruption. Much  of  the  ice  which  I have  myself  met 
with  has  been  of  that  description,  and  the  probability  is, 
that,  in  higher  latitudes,  where  it  may  have  been  less 
disturbed,  this  will  be  found  the  case  in  a greater  degree. 
On  this  account  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  the 
means  of  putting  the  boats  on  wheels,  thus  furnishing  a 
third  mode  of  conveyance,  which  might  occasionally  be 
resorted  to,  if  found  convenient  on  trial. 

“Such,  my  loi’d,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  plan  by 
which  I consider  it  practicable  to  reach  the  north  pole, 
and  on  which  a variety  of  improvements  would  suggest 
themselves  in  the  course  of  an  equipment  having  that  ob- 


ject m view.  The  enterprise  itself  is  of  so  interesting  a 
nature,  and  is  connected  with  so  many  subjects  of  various 
scientific  enquiry,  that  its  accomplishment  could  not  fail 
to  be  highly  creditable  to  the  country  which  undertakes 
it,  while  the  expense  would  be  veiy  trifling,  the  risk  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  and  the  whole  question  solved  in 
the  shorjt  space  of  six  months. 

“I  have  thus  early  submitted  my  plan  to  your  lord- 
ship,  because,  in  case  o’f  its  adoption,  I consider  it  essen- 
tial to  success  that  various  trials  should  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  present  autumn,  as  to  the  best  materials 
and  construction  for  the  boats  and  other  articles  of  equip- 
ment. It  would  also  be  of  importance  to  procure  this 
summer  from  Greenland  by  way  of  Copenhagen,  the 
necessary  number  of  dogs,  as  well  as  of  their  excellent 
water  proof  boots  for  travelling.  It  would,  moreover,  be 
desirable  that  the  officers  and  men  should  be  selected, 
and  trained  to  their  respective  duties,  in  the  course  of  the- 
ensuing  autumn,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  proceeding  to  Spitz- 
bergen early  in  the  next  spring. 

I need  scarcely  add  that  should  your  lordship  think 
favourable  of  the  plan  now  submitted,  I shall  feel  nonm  - 
ed  in  being  entrusted  with  its  execution;  confidently  en- 
tertaining the  proud,  and  I trust  not  unreasonable  hope, 
of  planting  under  your  lordship’s  auspices,  the  British 
flag  upon  the  north  pole  of  the  earth. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s 
faithful  and  obedjent  servant, 

(Signed),  W.  E.  PARRY,  captain,  R.  N. ” 

Estimate  of  each  of  two  boats . 


Boat  (for  twelve  persons),  10251b* 

Paddles,  twelve  32 

Mast  to  be  made  of  paddles, yard  to  be  made  of 
pikes 

Oil-skin  or  duck  covering  (to  be  used  as  a sail)  23 
Small  iron  grate  for  cooking,  (lOlbs.)for  each 
boat  5 

Coals  (3101bs. ) for  each  boat  155 

Wood  (some  covered  with  brimstone)  35 * 

Bread  (at  lib.  per  man  a day)  864* 

Meat,  or  pemmican,  (at  tw  o-thirds  of  a pound 
per  day)  576* 

Proof  spirits  (at  half  a pint  per  man  a day)  300 

Cocoa  paste  (sweetened)  " CO* 

Medicine  20 

Ammunition  30 

Tobacco(for  eight  men  using  it)  40* 

Fowling-pieces,  three,  211bs,  and  tomahawks, 
twy,  lOlbs.  31 

Boarding-pikes,  4,  (with  boat  hooks  at  the  other 
end)  - £5 

Spare  clothes  for  men  120 

Pannikin,  knife,  fork,  spoons,  pepper  and  salt  16 

Lead-line  (using  shot  for  lead)  20 

Blanket  bag  (12)  55 

Packages  of  provisions,  including  cooking-pot  SO* 
Citric  acid,  crystallized  5* 

Materials  of  wood,  canvass,  thong,  hammer, 
nails,  &c.  for  repairing  boats  15 

Soap,  twine,  needles,  thread,  shoemakers’ tools, 
books,  pencils,  pens,  ink,  India  rubber  S 

Pocket  telescope  (two)  for  each  boat  2 

Three  sextants,  three  artificial  horizons,  2 lbs. 

of  mercury  4 

A small  transit  instrument;  3 Kater’  compasses, 
six  pocket  chronometers,  G thermometers,  2 
pocket  compasses,  12 


12)3,6001bs. 


300 

N.  B.  The  articles  marked  * will  be  daily  reduced  iff 
weight,  to  the  amount  of  SOlbs.  in  each  boat. 


pCT^The  Essay  on  Agriculture,  with  additions,  is  now 
published  in  pamphlet  form  at  this  office,  and  may  be  had 
in  quantities  at  the  cost,  w hich  is  about  fifteen  dollar*; 
per  thousand,  or  150  cents  per  hundred.  Those  ordered 
will  be  speedily  transmitted. 
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Letter  from  a farmer  and  wool  grower.  The 
following  extract  of  a letter  from  a friend  in  Kentucky, 
under  date  of  23d  May,  ult.  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  and  shew  that  people  in  the  “backwoods”  take 
the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves ! The  writer  is  a 
farmer  and  a wool-grower,  fdp’j Let  all  such  read  it.' 

“Upon  reading  that  piirt  of  the  debate  on  the  w oollens 
bill,  which. you  have  published  in  your  “Register,”  and 
particularly  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  I could  not 
help  thinking  that  you  must,  some  times,  almost  despair 
of  ever  producing  conviction  on  the  minds  of  a large  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  relation  to  the  correctness  of 
your  view's,  concerning  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  good  effect's  resulting  from  the  minimum 
established  by  the  tariff  bill  of  1815,  will  not  convince 
such  men  as  Mr.  Cambreleng,  nothing  will  do  it.  By 
that  no  foreign  cotton  goods  were  estimated  to  have 
cost  less  than  25  cents  the  square  yard,  and  the  duty  w as 
to  be  charged  accordingly.  The  duty  on  low  priced  cotton 
goods  was,  therefore,  nominally , about  one  hundred  per 
, cent.;  yet  who  ever  heard  of  this  high  duty  giving  rise  to 
Smuggling ? or  of  any  body  being  oppressed  by  its  pay- 
ment!1 or  of  a monopoly  enriching  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer? JYo  one  paid  the  duty , because  no  person  found 
it  his  interest  to  import  cotton  goods,  which  could  be 
made  cheaper  and  better  at  home.  There  was  no  smug- 
gling,i because  American  skill  and  domestic  competition 
very  soon  brought  our  cotton  manufactures  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  cotton  goods  were  made  cheaper 
and  much  better  than  they  could  be  procured  from  foreign- 
ers, even  if  admitted  duty  free.  There  was  no  mono- 
poly, because  monopoly  cannot  exist  where  skill  and 
capital  can  be  safely  applied  by  all  who  choose,  with  a 
perfect,  assurance  that  foreign  capitalists  shall  not  have  it 
fn  their  power,  by  a small  temporary  sacrifice,  to  break 
down  their  infant  establishments  before  they  have  attain- 
ed the  maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood.  Experience  also 
proved,  that  foreign  commerce  was  increased,  not  dimi- 
nished, by  giving  profitable  employment  to  home  indus- 
try, as  it  must  ever  do.  Profitable  employment,  in  new 
branches  of  industry,  must  increase  our  -wealth,  and  con- 


tariff  of  1816.  Oppressim  frofo  the  payment  of  high  du- 
ties, and  destruction  of  our  revenue  by  prohibitory  duties , 
are  arguments  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Both  can- 
not be  sound.  JUonopolies  could  no  more  exist,  practi- 
cally, under  the  woollens  bill,  than  under  the  tariff  and 
minimum  principle  of  1816.  Nor  can  foreign  commerce 
be  diminished  by  raising  up  a nenv  staple  oj  great  value 
in  the  article  of  - wool , and  by  giving  a very  extensive  and 
profitable  employment,  in  a new  branch  of  domestic  ma- 
nufacture'— because  these  operations  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce. 

But  “the  farmers  and  wool  growers”  are  to  be  taxed, 
forthwith,  in  the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  additional  sum  of  two  millions  annually , 
while  they  are  to  gain  only  the  sum  of  $67,500!.' ! Mr. 
Cambreleng  must  have  supposed  “the  farmers  and  wool 
growers”  were  very  sheepish,  indeed,  or  he  never  would 
have  put  forth,  for  their  consideration,  such  a statement- 
as  matter  of  fact.  This  extravagant  assumption  is  made 
upon  the  supposition,  that  all  foreign  goods,  now  in  the 
country,  and  those  hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  all  domes- 
tic goods,  will  rise  equivalent  to  the  nominal  increase  of 
duty,  which  increase  he  assumes  to  be  from  41  2-3  to  106 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  of  33 £ per  cent. 
Let  us  take  the  second  minimum  as  the  one  on  which  he 
founds  his  chief  argument.  The  four  minimums  are  40 
cents,  $1  50,  $2  50,  and  $4  00,  the  square  yard.  Cloths, 
the  original  cost  of  which  should  be  exactly  40  cents, 
$1  50,  $2  50,  and  $4  00,  or  a little  under  those  prices, 
would  pay  only  a duty  of  83A  percent,  the  present  rate  of 
duty.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Cambreleng,  cloths  which 
cost  41  cents  the  square  yard,  will  have  to  pay  an  increased 
duty  of  106  per  cent,  or  139^  per  cent,  in  the  whole. 
That  may  appear  to  be  so  in  theory,  but  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect ? Mr.  Cambreleng  has  shewn,  in 
another  part  of  his  speech,  that,  under  the  existing  duty, 
including  all  charges  on  importation,  difference  of  ex- 
change, &c.  that  cloths  cannot  be  brought  into  the  coun- 
try at  less  that  75  per  eent.  on  first  cost,  allowing  no  pro- 
fit, to  the  imnorter.  At  this  ratp  a varH  nf<>WK  uLL.L 


fit  to  the  importer.  At  this  rate  a yard  of  cloth,  which 
costs  40  cents  in  England,  would  stand  the  importer  70 
sequeutly  increase  our  means  of  purchasing  foreign  pro-  cents — allowing  10  per  cent,  for  the  importer’s  profit,  and 
duetions.  And  therefore,  though  we  may  purchase  less  j 20  per  cent,  for  the  retail  dealer,  the  selling  price  would 
• i-  / — r i . " ” ' be  92£  oents  the  square  yard.  Now  let  us  see  what  a 


low  priced  cotton  goods,  (or,  if  you  please,  none  at  all), 
v/e  will  purchase  more  than  an  equivalent  in  other  arti- 
cles which  our  own  country  cannot  profitably  produce. 
Thus,  for  the  six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  domestic 
manufactures  annually  exported,  we  must  take  some- 
thing in  return.  It  cannot  be  all  brought  back  in  money 
and  retained,  because  we  would  thus  soon  have  a greater 
accumulation  of  money  than  the  business  of  the  country 
could  profitably  employ;  and,  as  money  must  necessarily 
seek  an  equilibrium  with  the  business  of  the  country,  if 
more  is  imported  than  that  business  requires,  it  would  be 
sent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  foreign  productions.  But 
by  giving  profitable  employment  to  home  industry,  you 
produce  an  increased  demand  for  capital  in  proportion  to 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  application  of  home  indus- 
try; and  thus,  while  you  extend  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  you  continually  add  to  the  capital  and  wealth 
of  the  country. 

But  all  this  experience  seems  to  be  lost  upon  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng. His  excessive  sympathies  for  “the  farmer  and 
wool  grower”  appear  to  have  bereaved  him  of  his  judg- 
ment. I am  both  a farmer  and  a wool  grower.  And,  as 
he  addresses  himself  “to  the  reason  and  sound  under- 
standing of  the  wool  growers,  and  the  great  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  tlite  American  people,” 
1 have  examined  his  speech  with  great  care,  consider- 
ing myself  as  or.e  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
But  to  me  it  seems  perfectly  clear,  that  the  whole  ot  his 
arguments  and  conclusions  are  directly  at  variance  with 
the  experience  derived  from  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Vol.  X&XJ1 *STo.  IS. 


yard  which  costs  41  cents,  would  have  to  sell  for  to  nett 
the  same  profit.  Cost  41  cents,  75  per  cent,  thereon, 
equal  to  33  £ cents;  difference  between  the  duty  on  the 
yard  costing  40  cents  and  that  costing  41  cents,  equal  to 
51^  cents,  total  123,  add  10  per  cent,  for  importer’s  profit 
and  20  for  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  selling  price  would 
be  $1  62£.  Thus  the  retail  price  of  the  yard  which  cost 
41  cents,  would  be  70  cents  more  than  'the  yard  which 
cost  40  cents,  and  yet  there  would  be  only  one  cent  dif- 
ference in  the  intrinsic  value.  The  practical  effect  would 
be  that  no  cloths  would  be  imported  except  those  which 
cost  the  minimum  prices,  or  a little  under;  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  market  for  the  intermediate  cloths  would  be  se- 
cured to  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Nor  could  they 
demand  monopoly -prices  for  Sucli  intermediate  cloths, 
because  by  so  doing  they  would  make  them  relatively 
dearer  than  the  foreign  cloths  imported  to  suit  the  mini- 
mums next  below  and  above  the  prices  asked  for  such  do- 
mestic cloths.  The  plan  of  the  woollens  bill  is  therefore 
admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  domestic  market 
from  an  undue  foreign  competition,  in  relation  to  all 
cloths  between  the  different  minimums,  and  at  tjhe  same 


time  to  prevent  even  an  attempt  at  monopoly  prices. 
Whilst  the  market  is  fully  supplied  with  foreign  cloths 
of  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  four  minimums,  and  which 
may  be  introduced  without  paying  any  increase  of  duty, 
it  w ill  be  impossible  lor  the  domestic  manuiacturers  to 
I practice  any  imposition  on  the  community,- even  at  the  out 
■ ' ■ and  a nor  - competition  with  the  .;hiU  resulting  frorr. 
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the  experience  that  will  soon  be  acquired,  must,  in  a very 
short  time,  bring  down  the  prices  of  cloth  greatly  below 
What  we  now  pay.  I therefore,  as  a “farmer  and  w ool 
grower,”  do  not  fear  the  alarming  prognostications  of 
Mr.  Cambreleng’s  feverish  imagination;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, feel  perfectly  assured  that  immense  benefits  will 
result  to  the  farmer,  the  wool  grower,  and  to  every  class 
of  the  community  by  the  passage  of  a law  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  woollens  bill. 

Want  of  room  prevents  me  from  making  any  remarks 
in  relation  to  domestic  wool.  You  have  my  hearty  thanks 
for  your  valuable  labors  in  support  of  the  “ American 
system  ” and  my  prayers  that  no  obstacle  may  prevent 
you  from  persevering  in  the  good  w'ork,  until  your  labors 
prove  triumphant,  (as  they  certainly  will  do),  over  all 
opposition.” 

§CjP W e recommend  the  preceding  to  our  Pittsburg 
friend.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  just  about  what  we  in- 
tended to  say  to  him,  though  better  said,  perhaps,  than 
we  should  have  said  it,  and  exactly  comes  up  to  our  no 
tions  about  Mr.  Cambreleng’s  calculations. 

Slavery  will  cease  in  the  state  of  New  York  on  the 
4th  of  next  month,  the  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States — persons,  however,  the  children  of 
slaves,  who  shall  be  bom  before  that  day,  will  remain  as 
servants  to  the  owners  of  such  slaves  until  they  shall  ar- 
rive at  21  years  of  age;  but  all  bom  after  the  cfar/'stated 
will  be  absolutely  free.  On  the  5th  day  of  July,  in  the 
present  year,  slavery  will  then  be  unknow  n to  the  laws  of 
New  York.  Would  that,  with  equal  propriety,  we  might 
announce  that  such  was  the  condition  of  every  other  state; 
and  that  a decline  or  retirement  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion could  be  brought  about,  to  make  room  for  free  la- 
borers to  defend  their  country,  instead  of  that  class 
against  which  the  country7  requires  to  be  defended,  by  the 
presence  of  at  least  as  many  free  white  persons  as  there 
are  slaves  within  it.  On  this  principle,  a writer  in  the 
“Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  shews  that  the  dis- 
posable arms-bearing  force  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
only,  is  superior  to  that  of  all  the  states  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio,  together  with  that  of  Maryland  and 
Delaw  are.  The  exhibit  is  as  follows: 

All  the  states,  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers, 
have  a free  white  population  of  2,494,455 

From  these  extract  a number  equal  to  the 
united  black  population  1,476,608 


i Kentucky 

6 Maine 

7 Connecticut 

8 Tennessee 

9 New  Hampshire 

10  New  Jersey 

11  Vermont 

12  North  Carolina 

13  Indiana 

14  Virginia 

15  Maryland 

16  Rhode  Island 

17  Illinois 

18  Missouri 

19  Alabama 

20  Georgia 

21  Delaware 

22  Arkansas  territory- 

23  Columbia  district 

24  Mississippi 

25  Michigan  territory 

26  Louisiana 

27  South  Carolina 


*564,317 

298,335 

275,248 

*422,813 

244,161 

277,575 

235,764 

*638,829 

147,178 

*1,065,366 

*407,350 

83,059 

55,211 

*66,586 

*127,901 

*340,989 

*72,749 

*14,273 

*33,039 

*75,448 

8,895 

*153,407 

*502,741 


4,98 

4.84 

4.24 
4,20 
3,96 
3,88 
3,82 
3,26 
2,79 
2,30 

1.84 

1.24 
0,S5 
0,74 
0,72 
0,62 
0,61 
0,18 
0,15 
0,14 
0,14 

to 

to 


1,017,847 


193,391 


Thi3  leaves 

The  surplus  militia,  at  19*  per  cent,  will 
amount  to,  men 
The  state  of  New  York  alone  has  a free  white 
population  of  1,333,622 

Extract  a number  equal  to  the  united  black 
population  39,367 


Leaves  1,294,255 

The -surplus  militia  at  19  per  cent,  equals, 
men  245,909 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  New  York  alone  is 
stronger  than  all  the  slave  states  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac,  by  a force  equal  to  52,518  militia.  And  to 
complete  the  picture,  we  will  show  the  whole  force  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  computed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, (and  is  it  not  a just  principle?)  with  the  southern 
states,  and  the  disposable  militia  of  New  York  -will  exceed 
them  all  by  23,854  men. 

The  writer  proceeds,  and  concludes  his  article  w ith  the 
following  table,  which  may  interest  some  who  are  curi- 
ous  in  such  things: 

I shall  conclude  by  giving  a comparative  view  of  the 
strength  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  op  the  above 
principle. 

Of  the  -whole  strength  of  the  country. 


1 New7  York 

2 Pennsylvania 

3 Ohio 

4 Massachusetts 


Population. 

1,372,812 

1,049,398 

581,434 

523,287 


Per  cent. 

21.14 

16.15 
9,34 
8,36 


*Twenty  per  cent,  on  one  5th  of  the  w hole  population 
of  a country,  are  usually  supposed  capable  of  bearing 
arms.1 — Ed>  Reg. 


Naval  architecture.  A letter  from  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy,  dated  Valparaiso,  Feb.  12,  savs- 

“We  are  quite  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Brandy-wmc,  the  for- 
mer weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  for  sea*  under  top-gal- 
lant sails,  the  latter  keeping  under  topsails  until  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  passed  ahead,  and  dropped  her  near  a 
mile;  before  both  ships  got  under  full  sail,  they  w-ere  dis- 
tant about  five  miles,  and  it  w as  the  general  impression 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  tops  of  the  Vincennes,  and  the 
officers  of  the  English  squadron,  that  the  Brandywine 
was  coming  up  with  her  rapidly;  they  w ere  “hull  down” 
however  in  a very  short  time  and  we  have  no  assured 
grounds  upon  which  to  form  a positive  opinion.  The 
United  States  has  beaten  every  thing  in  this  sea,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  heels.  Our  great  anxiety 
is  to  know  whether  in  the  rage  of  modem  ship  building, 
we  have  improved  upon  the  ancient  model.  It  is  wi5i 
me  a matter  problematical,  w hether  the  ships  of  the  old 
school,  to  wit;  Constitution,  President.  United  States^ 
&c.  are  not  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art.  ” 

[The  writer  proceeds  to  notice  the  great  courtesy 
which  exists  between  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  in  those  seas  and  our  ow7n.  The  British  ves- 
sels were  gaily  dressed  and  their  yards  manned,  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  United  States,  and  she  was  saluted  by  the 
Cambridge  74,  which  was  returned  gun  for  gun.] 

Uxiox  canal.  We  take:  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing, that,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  12th  of  June,  the  first 
canal  boat  passed  from  Womelsdorf,  w estward,  through 
the  tunnel,  to  the  water  works,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing to  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehannah.  The  canal  is 
regularly  navigated  from  Middletown  to  the  water 
works,  and  anthracite  coal  conveyed  to  the  latter  point. 
Personal  inspection  enables  us  to  say,  that  the  canal, 
through  the  limestone  region  lying  between  the  tunnel 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tuipehocken,  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely water  tight. 

1 hose  simple  facts  dissipate  the  gloomy  forebodings 
which  have  been  insinuated  into  the  public  mind  for  the 
last  seven  years.  We  congratulate  the  stockholders  in 
this  canal  upon  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  and  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  to  reap  the 
chief  benefit  of  it.  [Har.  Chron. 

Chesapeake  anu  Ohio  canal.  The  citizens  of 
Georgetown  and  its  vicinity  have,  with  a laudable  zeal, 
lately  held  two  public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding on  the  amount  of  shares  w hich  they  deem  it  prac- 
ticable or  expedient  for  that  town,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, to  subscribe  for,  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  icanai  company.  The  final  meeting, 

*Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  slave  states, 
tin  South  Carolina,  the  blacks  exceed  the  whites,  in 
the  proportion  of  35  to  31;  and  in  Louisiana  in  the  pro- 
portion of  34  to  31. 
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■which  was  very  numerously  attended,  was  held  on  Satur- 
day last,  the  proceedings  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding, we  have  obtained  for  publication,  and  will  give  in 
detail  as  early  as  practicable.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
state  the  result  of  their  consultations,  which  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  meeting.  They  re- 
solved that  it  is  expedient  for  the  several  corporations 
and  the  citizens  generally  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
promote  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  canal;  and,  by  a unanimous  vote,  they  re- 
commended to  the  corporation  of  the  town  to  procure  a 
loan  of  250,000  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which  speci- 
fic funds  shall  be  pledged,  and  to  subscribe  that  sum  in 
the  stock  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  canal;  and  we 
learn  that  it  is  probable  that  this  amount  will  be  increas- 
ed by  private  aud  corporate  subscriptions  in  Georgetown, 
to  the  sum  of  half  a million.  Doubtless,  the  other  cor- 
porations of  the  district  will  follow  this  spirited  exam- 
ple to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  [«Yaf.  Intel. 

Canals  in  Vermont.  A number  of  engineers  are 
engaged,  by  tfife  direction  of  the  national  executive,  in 
making  surveys  and  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  con- 
necting the  waters  of  Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain by  a canal.  Accompanied  by  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, they  have  already  made  an  excursion  to  the  height 
of  land  in  Williamstown,  and  found  appearances  more 
favorable  than  was  anticipated.  Another  route  is  by  way 
ef  Northfield  to  White  river,  and  a third  by  way  of 
Wells’  river  to  the  Connecticut.  Another  party  of  en- 
gineers are  on  the  survey  of  a route  from  Magog  lake, 
by  way  of  Samoile  river  to  Lake  Champlain. 

[Hartford  Times . 

Great  canal  project.  The  great  and  important 
work  of  a grand  ship  canal  from  London  to  Portsmouth, 
it  is  understood,  is  certainly  to  take  place;  supported  by 
several  government  officers,  the  East  India  company,  the 
bank  of  England,  several  other  public  establishments,  and 
the  commercial  and  shipping  interests.  Two  surveys 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose;  one  by  Mr.  Cundy  and 
another  by  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Giles— the  survey  of 
the  former  begins  at  Deptford,  opposite  the  London 
docks,  through  Kennington,  Wandsworth,  by  Morden 
ehurch  to  Epsom  Common,  Leatherhead,  Dorkinsr,  Ock- 
ley  church,  Arundel,  and  from  thence  to  Spithead;  mak- 
ing a distance  of  about  75  miles,  of  which  46  miles  are 
tide  level,  raising  120  feet,  with  only  four  locks  up  to  the 
summit  level  of  26  miles.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween Messrs.  Rennie  and  Giles’  survey  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cundy,  is  that  the  former  gentlemen  would  take  the  ca- 
nal from  Leatherhead  Common  through  Guilford,  instead 
of  Dorking,  the  objection  to  which  is  that  it  Is  five  miles 
further;  but  both  surveys  are  equally  practicable.  This 
canal  is  to  be  150  feet  in  width  and  30  feet  in  depth;  the 
expense  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000,  and  it  will  employ 
20,000  workmen  for  four  years. 

Rail  roads.  A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chillicothe, 
took  place  on  the  2d  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  measures 
for  having  the  railway  continued  through  Ohio,  which  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  contemplate  erecting  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  resolve  authorising  the  appoinment  of  an  engineer 
and  commissioners,  for  surveying  a route  or  routes  for  a 
rail  road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  appro- 
priating a sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  for  de- 
fraying the  expense,  has  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  by  a vote  of  166  to  47,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  senate  by  a large  majority. 

Coal  and  iron.  Another  extensive  bed  of  coal  has, 
within  a few  days,  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
Bi'_  Mahony  creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Susque- 
hannan.  I he  bed  was  found  accidentally,  the  coal  ap- 
pearing upon  the  surface.  About  three  weeks  since  a 
mine  of  very  rich  ore  was  found  in  the  Mahony  mountain 
about  six  miles  from  the  river.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
farmers  to  be  iron,  but  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  sci- 
entific examination. 


The  “big  ditch.”  We  were  presented  with  a fine 
bunch  of  radishes , of  which  several  barrels  arrived  yes- 
terday in  a western  packet  boat,  for  the  Rochester  mar- 
ket, from  Detroit!  They  are  preserved  in  ice,  and  are 
fresh  and  green.  Let  the  enterprize  be  handsomely  re- 
warded. [Rochester  Daily  Telegraph. 

American  manufactures.  The  New  York  Courier 
says: — The  first  bell  made  from  blistered  bar  steel  melt- 
ed, (generally  called  cast  steel),  and  cast  in  a mould, 
was  made  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.  at  the  New  York 
Steel  Manufacturing  Company’s  works,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a gentleman  lately  from  Baltimore,  who  has 
secured  a patent.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  examined  the  above 
bell,  and  pronounces  it  equal  in  sound  to  any  bell  made 
of  composition.  The  cast  steel  bell  is  manufactured  in 
the  usual  form,  and  can  be  made  for  20  to  25  cents  per  lb. 
and  weigh  no  more  than  bells  made  of  the  usual  metal. 

Water  power.  The  “Petersburg  Intelligencer,” 
speaking  of  an  extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
“Register”  concerning  the  water  power  at  Petersburg, 
Va.  corroborates  the  statement,  and  says — “should  not 
those  upon  whom  nature  has  bestowed  this  good  gift,  at- 
tempt at  least  to  improve  it — otherwise,  will  they  not 
show  themselves  unworthy  of  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence.” [Certainly— provided  it  shall  be  done  in  a con- 
stitutional  manner!] 

Porcelain  clat.  The  New  York  Times,  says— A 
beautiful  white  clay  has  been  discovered  in  Vermont, 
which  will  probably  be  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  it  proves  in 
experiment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  porcelain 
clay,  even  though  it  should  require  modifying  in  the  ma- 
nufactory. It  is  stated  to  be  very  white,  and  as  fine  as 
flour,  melts  readily  under  the  blow  pipe,  forms  a paste 
with  water,  and  when  used  like  lime  for  a wash  or  paint, 
adheres  strongly  to  wood,  and  gives  it  a fine  white  color. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  clay  used  in  porcelain  ware 
in  the  European  manufactories,  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  whether  this  will  require  any  material 
modification  for  use.  A gentleman  from  Nantucket  late- 
ly showed  us  a specimen  of  porcelain  clay  found  there  in 
great  abundance,  very  fine  and  white. 

And  it  is  stated  in  a Pittsburg  paper  that  a company  of 
practical  mechanics  have  arrived  from  England,  and  are 
about  to  establish  a porcelain  manufactory,  m the  vi- 
cinity of  that  city.  Clay  suitable  for  that  purpose,  is 
found  in  any  desirable  quantity,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood— we  wish  the  enterprising  individuals  success. 

There  is  an  extensive  porcelain  manufactory  establish- 
ed at  Philadelphia,  which  promises  complete  success. 
That  near  New  York  is  doing  well.  We  shall  soon 
drink  our  own  coffee  out  of  our  own  cups,  sweetened 
with  our  own  sugar;  and  we  are  of  those  who  do  not 
think  it  best  to  import  all  these  things. 

American  system.  A carpet  and  shawl  manufactory 
is  in  operation  at  Tariffville,  Conn,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  R.  Knight.  A company  has  been  incorporated  to 
carry  on  the  business,  and  the  specimens  produced  are 
said  to  be  elegant.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  shall  not  only  tread  American  soil  out  of  doors  but 
American  carpets  in  our  houses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fo- 
reign article.  Many  already  do  this. 

‘ ‘Old  dominion.  ” It  is  a pity  that  old  Virginia  should 
not  be  inclined  at  this  day  to  adhere  to  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous resolutions  of  her  patriots  and  statesmen,  as  adopt- 
ed in  a general  convention,  held  in  Williamsburg,  on  the 
1st  of  August  1774,  when  Great  Britain  was  using  vio- 
lence to  effect  what  she  has  since  supported  by  a subtle 
and  crafty  policy. 

Extracts.  “We  do  hereby  resolve  and  declare,  that 
we  will  not,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  import  from 
Great  Britain,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  nor 
any  of  her  manufactures,”  &cc.  “We  will  endeavor  to 
improve  our  breed  of  sheep,  and  increase  their  number 
to  the  utmost  extent,  and  to  this  end,  we  will  be  as  spar- 
ing as  we  can  in  killing  sheep,  especially  those  of  the 
most  profitable  kind.”  “We  will  turn  our  attention 
from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  the  cultivation  of  such. 
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articles  as  may  form  a proper  basis  for  domestic  manu- 
factures, which. we  will  endeavor  to  encourage  through- 
out this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  ” Signed 
by  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  R.  H.  Lee, 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  many  others. 

Is  Virginia  wiser  than  in  days  of  yore,  when  “there 
were  giants”  in  that  land,  or  has  she  become  the  victim 
of  a strange  infatuation? 

The  question  upon  the  tariff  bill,  may  be  reduced  to 
this;  shall  we  encourage  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
British  or  American  manufactures?  shall  wre  consult  the 
interests  of  the  w ool  growers  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Scotland1 — or  of  our  own  country  ? 

[Providence  Patriot. 

More  light.'  St.  Giles  church,  in  London,  has  now 
an  illuminated  dial!  The  cloek,  by  its  own  revolution, 
lights  itself  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  and  extinguishes  itself 
when  the  sun  rises. 

Horses  and  oxen.  It  is  stated  by  a French  writer,  in 
comparing  the  advantages  of  using  horses  and  oxen  as 
beasts  of  labor,  that  oxen  are  subject  only  to  forty-seven 
gorts  of  diseases,  while  horses  are  liable  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  besides  accidents,  some  of  which,  such  as 
breaking  a leg,  render  a horse  of  no  value,  while  an-  ox 
may  be  sold  to  the  butcher. 

Surgery.  The  late  French  journals  contain  the  re- 
port ot  a new  improvement  made  in  surgery  by  Mr.  Ci- 
vial,  the  inventor  of  that  admirable  instrument  called 
lithrontriptor,  by  the  means  of  which  the  stone  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  human  bladder  without  opening  the 
flesh  or  giving  any  great  pain  to  the  patient,  and  by  the 
means  of  which  Mr.  Civial  hath  completely  succeeded  to 
break  and  extract  stones  18  lines  in  diameter, 

Another  surgeon,  Mr.  Amuzet  has  invented  an  addi- 
tion to  the  lithrontriptor  of  Mr.  Civial,  which  consists 
of  a musical  sound,  made  of  wire,  by  means  of  which  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  stones 
or  calcuU,  in  as  much  as  the  vibration  of  the  musical 
sound  is  proportionate  to  the  density  and  magnitude  of 
these  human  petrifactions.  jV.  Y.  Courier. 

Oranges.  This  excellent  fruit  finds  a congenial  soil 
in  the  territory  of  Florida.  It  is  computed  that  upwards 
of  1,500,000  oranges  are  gathered  every  year  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. Many  of  the  trees,  says  Mr.  White,  the  Flori- 
da delegate  in  congress,  bearing  4,000  oranges,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  120  years  old.  The  lemon,  citron,  lime 
and  olive  thrive  equally  well. 

[This  is  pleasant.  After  a little  while,  we  shall  have 
many  more  good  • tilings  of  our  own;  plenty  of  blankets 
for  our  soldiers,  as  well  as  oranges — the  luxuriant  olive 
and  the  generous  vine.  ] 

Elegant  employment.  There  is  a lace  school  or 
manufactory  established  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
which  gives  profitable  employment  in  this  new  branch  to 
500  young  ladies,  and  the  various  articles  of  their  ingeni- 
ous and  tasty  needle  will  bear  comparison  w ith  any  thing 
of  the  kidd  ever  imported. 

[Who  can  rejlecL  upon  the  preceding  statement  and 
not  be  delighted  with  its  effect,  whereby  jive  hundred 
young  ladies  are  enabled  to  earn  a respectable  livelihood, 
and  preserve  themselves  against  those  temptations  which 
beset  w orthy  females  unblessed  with  wealth?  There  is 
more  in  this  little  item,  than  in  any  of  the  largest  speeches 
ever  delivered  in  congress  against  the  expediency  of  en- 
couraging domestic  industry]. 

Gov.  Clinton  having  visited  the  whole  line  of  the 
Farmington  and  Hampshire  canal,  including  the  propo- 
sed continued  route  from  Northampton  to  Barnet  in  Ver- 
mont, has  returned  to  the  state  of  New  York.  He  had 
been  every  w here  joyfully  received  by  the  friends  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  it  is  said  that  he  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  importance  and  undoubted  benefits 

>f  the  undertaking. 

The  Greek;  fund.  The  following  is  a statement 
made  by  the  Greek  committee  in  the  oity  cf  New 
voifc- 


The  executive  committee  hike  much  pleasure  in  sta^ 
ing,  that  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  and 
of  the  neighboring  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
have  enabled  them  to  despatch  two  sliips  fully  laden  with 
provisions  and  clothing,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
“women  and  children  and  old  men  of  Greece.”  The 
first  ship,  the  Chancellor,  under  the  particular  charge  of 
Jonathan  P.  Miller,  esq.  carried  a cargo  amounting  to 

$17,500 

And  the  second  ship,  the  Six  Brothers  under 
the  charge  of  J.  R.  Stuyvesant,  esq.  a cargo 
shipped  by  the  Albany  and  New  York  com- 
mittes,  amounting  to  1C, 616  47 

The  committee  have  now  on  hand  in 

money  $2,600 

And  in  provisions  and  clothing  what 

will  probably  amount  to  1,500—4,100 

There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Albany 

committee  in  money  $3,750 

And  in  provisions  and  clothing  what 

will  probably  amount  to  2,000 — 5,650 

Making  a total  amount  received,  of  $43,966  47 

The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  send  another  ship 
to  Greece  in  the  month  of  July  next;  they  therefore 
earnestly  request  all  those  who  intend  to  contribute  to 
this  charity,  or  those  who  have  money  or  provisions  in 
their  hands  destined  for  this  purpose,  to  forward  the  same 
as  early  as  possible.  After  the  sailing  of  this  ship,  it  will 
be  out  of  the  power  of  this  committee  te  forward  provi- 
sions or  clothing  to  Greece.  Therefore  public  notice  ii 
now  given,  that  after  the  10th  day  of  Julvnext,  the  “exe- 
cutive committee  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeks,”  will  be 
responsible  for  and  receive  only  contributions  in  money. 

Remarkable.  The  ship  Henry  IV,  captain  Skiddy, 
which  recently  arrived  at  New  York,  took  off  the  passen- 
gers and  crews  ol  three  wrecked  vessels,  w hich  he  fell  in 
with.  One  of  them  was  the  schooner  Coral,  from  Charles- 
ton for  New  York,  having  on  board  the  Chailestcn  thea- 
trical corps.  The  passengers  in  the  C.  have  expressed 
their  acknowledgments  to  capt.  Skiddy  in  a very  appro- 
priate note. 

The  Hudson’s  bat  company.  The  latest  accounts 
from  the  posts  of  this  great  trading  company  are  favora- 
ble not  only  to  their  pecuniary  prospects,  but  to  tlife 
moral  condition  of  the  distant  Indian  tribes,  which  have 
heretofore  had  little  reason  to  thank  them.  Spirits  have 
been  prohibited  in  the  tract  between  latitude  of  54  de- 
grees and  the  Frozen  ocean,  as  an  experiment,  and  it 
has  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  is  hoped  the  prohibition 
may  be  made  general.  Even  the  officers,  agents  and 
servants  of  the  company,  in  that  district,  have  been  de- 
prived ol  it  as  well  as  the  Indians,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  latter  have  evidently  been  promoted  by 
the  measure. 

Canada.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a Cahada  pa- 
per. The  discovery,  last  summer,  of  a piece  of  Ordnance 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacques  Cartier,  appears  to  have 
established  a fact  in  the  history  of  Canada  which  Char- 
levoix and  others  considered  doubtful,  although  the  tra- 
dition on  the  subject,  among  the  inhabitants,  was  uni- 
form. Jacques  Cartier’s  history  of  his  voyage  does  not 
mention  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  with  w hich  hefirst  ascend- 
ed, in  1535,  to  Hochelaga,  or  Montreal,  leaving  his 
other  two  at  Quebec,  but  Charlevoix  alludes  to  a small 
publication  which  stated  this  fact,  and  affirms  that  the 
tradition  among  the  inhabitants  w as  that  Jacques  Cartier 
had  iost  his  vessel  at  the  river  Jacques  Cartier.  The 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Irom  the  extreme  drought  of 
the  season,  w ere  last  summer  unusually  low , and  a raft 
on  its  way  to  Quebec,  which  stranded  in  August,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier,  w as  pushed  off  by  the  men. 
j In  doing  this,  their  feet  met  some  hard  substance,  and 
upon  its  being  raised,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a cannon  of 
a singular  construction.  Mr.  R.  Wood,  timber  mer- 
chant, of  this  city,  to  whom  the  cannon  was  given,  has 
generously  contributed  it  to  the  public  by  placing  it  in  Mr. 
Chasseuer’s  museum.  It  is  a five  or  six  pounder,  of 
about  four  feet  in  length,  of  a very  fine  description  of 
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brass.  It  is  mounted  like  swivels  generally  are,  on  an 
iron  two  pronged  stand,  and  it  has  a projection  or  lever 
of  iron,  of  about  two  feet,  to  assist  the  gunner  to  direct  it. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  construction  of  its  breech,  that  it 
varies  from  ordinary  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  experienc- 
ed officers  of  artillery,  stationed  here,  state  that  they 
have  not  before  heard  or  read  of  any  thing  of  its  descrip- 
tion. The  breech  is  wide,  and  the  upper  half  of  it  is  cut 
off  and  left  open,  the  under  part  being  grooved  so  as  to 
admit  of  a seperate  cylinder  of  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  bored  to  contain  the  charge  of  powder  and  having 
a touch-hole.  The  ball  is  introduced  by  the  muzzle,  af- 
ter the  seperate  cylinder  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a 
wedge.  There  remains  little  doubt  that  this  cannon  is 
one  of  those  which  were  on  board  of  Jacques  Cartier’s 
vessel  when  the  vessel  was  lost  on  the  rock  scill  named 
“/•a  roche  de  Jacques  Cartier .” 

Georgia  land  lottert.  The  drawing  of  the  Geor- 
gia  land  lottery  was  finished  on  26th  ult.  By  this  lotte- 
ry, twenty  three  thousand  lots  of  land,  of  two  hundred 
and  two  and  a half  acres  each,  composing  five  counties, 
have  been  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  state. 
Had  the  land  been  retained  by  the  state  as  a fund  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  sold  at  a dollar  and  a quarter  per  acre, 
the  minimum  price  at  which  United  States  landsare  sold, 
it  would  have  produced  the  sum  of  §5,821,875. 

New  York.  Gov.  Clinton  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, convening  the  senate  on  the  27th  inst.  The  senate 
meet  at  the  same  time  as  a court  of  errors. 

x\bout  fifty  Indians,  a remnant  of  the  Penobscot  tribe 
of  Maine,  are  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  North  river, 
between  the  villages  of  Waterford  and  Lansinburgh- — 
They  came  by  way  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  lake  Cham- 
plain and  the  northern  canal,  in  bark  canoes,  and  intend 
proceeding  home  via  New  York.  In  the  management 
of  their  canoes  they  are  very  expert.  The  Waterford 
Reporter  says  “the  rapidity  with,  which  they  glide 
through  the  water  is  truly  astonishing.  The  Whitehallers 
in  New  York  would  find  their  match  in  a trial  of  aquatic 
skill  with  these  sons  of  the  forest.” 

Canal  tolls.  By  the  following  statement,  which  has 
been  politely  famished,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
amount  of  tolls  collected  at  the  several  offices  on  the 
canals,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  is 
§214,693  73;  and  that  this  amount  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  last  year  during  the  same  months,  by  $29,927  90. 
Taking  these  two  months  as  the  average,  (and  they  are 
probably  no  more  than  that),  the  total  amount  of  tolls 
during  the  present  year  will  not  fall  much  short  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 


April. 

May. 

Total. 

Albany, 

$8,250  89 

$36,271  *24 

$44,522  13 

West  Troy, 

892  35 

16,312  08 

17,204  43 

Schenectady, 

763  32 

4,341  44 

5,104  76 

Little  Falls*, 

335  87 

1,189  62 

1,525  49 

Utica, 

3,117  75 

7,017  68 

10,135  43 

Rome, 

3,094  96 

5,912  81 

9,007  77 

Syracuse, . 

4,415  03 

10,532  49 

14,947  52 

Port  Byron, 

8,398  88 

16,403  14 

24,802  02 

Lyons, 

2,950  85 

5,274  71 

8,225  36 

Palmyra, 

5,775  47 

12,911  64 

18,717  11 

Rochester, 

8,217  76 

17,835  07 

26,052  83 

Brockport, 

2,389  51 

3,791  05 

6,180  56 

Albion, 

1,632  72 

2,095  44 

3,728  16 

Lockport, 

73  08 

917  37 

990  45 

Black  Rock,* 

154  26 

370  07 

524  33 

Buffalo, 

831  75 

10,583  55 

11,415  30 

Waterford, 

19  06 

1,438  92 

1,457  98 

Sloop  Lock,  [M.  $ 

22  27]  91  55 

94  17 

207  99 

Fort  Edward, 

135  25 

1,304  72 

1,439  97 

Whitehall, 

262  73 

8,241  21 

8,503  94 

$51,803  04  $162,868  42 

$214,693  73 

Last  year, 

50,336  84 

134,428  99 

184,765  83 

[Argus. 

Capt.  Stmmes, 

, the  founder 

of  the  celebrated  theo- 

ry  of  the  earth, 

is  confined  by  a severe 

indisposition 

*The  amount  of  toll  at  this  place  is  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breach  in  the  harbour, 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  and  has,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  requested  pecuniary  aid  to 
enable  him  to  reach  his  residence  in  Ohio.  Such  per- 
sons as  are  desirous  of  assisting  him  w ill  please  make 
their  remittances  to  the  editor  of  the  Trenton  True 
American. 

Pirates.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  the  three 
Spaniards  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  officers,  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  brigantine  Crawford,  as  related  in 
the  last  Register,  have  been  taken  and  lodged  in  Hamp- 
ton jail.  The  Beacon  contains  a detailed  statement  ot 
this  horrible  affair,  derived  chiefly  from  the  examinations 
of  the  mate,  cook,  and  French  passenger,  before  the 
mayor  of  Norfolk,  confirming  the  account  already  pub- 
lished. No  facts  were  elicited  during  the  examination  of 
these  individuals,  tending  in  any  way  to  implicate  either 
of  them  in  the  murderous  transaction.  The  brig  has 
been  brought  up  to  Norfolk. 

West  Point  academy.  The  following  gentlemen 
compose  the  board  of  visiters  of  the  West  Point  acade- 
my, now  in  session:  hon.  Joseph  Yance,  of  Ohio;  *G. 
Uustis,  esq.  New  Orleans;  horn  Joseph  Ritner,  speaker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly;  col:  Andrew  M.  Prevost 
of  Philadelphia;  hon.  R.  C.  Mallary,  of  Vermont;  col! 
Daniel  Breck,  of  Kentucky;  hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  cf 
Mississippi;  rev.  Mr.  Levin,  of  New  York;  hon.  A*  H. 
Powell,  o£  Virginia;  hon,  John  Barney,  of  Maryland; 
lion.  George  C.  Washington,  of  Maryland;  hon.  Albert 
H.  Tracey,  of  New  York;  hon.  E.  H.  Mills,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; George  Blake,  esq.  of  Boston;  hen,  Lewi* 
Condict,  of  New'  Jersey;  major  R.  E.  De  Russy,  corps 
of  engineers;  major  Henry  Stanton,  quartermaster,  U. 
S.  army,  New  York;  major  Thomas  Stockton,  late  of 
the  army. 

The  first  named  person,  gen.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  wag 
elected  by  the  members  president  of  the  board, 

British  revenue.  From  a comparison  of  the  British 
revenue  for  the  years  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  1826, 
and  the  5th  April,  1827,  it  appears  that  the  last  year  has 
fallen  short  ol  the  year  preceding  upwards  of  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  revenue  of  the  year  en-o 
ding  April  5,  1826,  was  £47,891,021,  while  that  of  the 
year  ending  April  5,  1827,  was  £46,181,124.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  the  customs  was  £497,157;  in  the  excise, 
£463,312;  in  the  stamps,  £631,272;  in  the  post  office^ 
£47,000;  in  the  taxes,  £137,611;  while  in  the  miscella- 
neous revenue  there  was  an  increase  of  £66,455.  The 
quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  1827,  exhibits  a fail- 
ing off  in  the  excise  of  £409,694,  as  corresponding  with 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

Bolivar.  The  following  letter  is  translated  from  the 
Arnanuensi  Patriotico , printed  at  Carthagena. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Bogota,  15th  March,  182/. 

To  his  excellency  the  liberator,  president,  OJc. 

Sir — As  the  representative  of  my  country,  I have  the 
honor  to  address  your  excellency. 

Your  excellency  w ill  have  been  informed  of  the  events 
in  Peru — of  that  nation  which  your  excellency  alone 
created,  and  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace;  when  your 
excellency  w’as  called  to  Colombia  to  repress  by  your 
moral  force  the  irritated  passions  of  the  discontented  in 
Venezuela. 

Permit  me,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  my  country, 
of  the  republic  of  Washington,  to  intreat  you  to  return 
to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia  and  save  the  coun- 
try. 

Without  your  excellency  all  is  lost.  The  three  na- 
tions which  vour  excellency  alone  has  created,  (Colom- 
bia, Peru,  Bolivia),  draw  ing  them  forth  from  a state  al- 
most of  chaos,  will  soon  return  to  their  primitive  dark- 
ness, if  your  excellency  does  not  continue  your  services  in 
order  to  save  them.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Beaufort  T.  Watts. 

Bolivar  was  daily  expected  at  Carthagena,  accompani- 
ed by  Mr.  Cockburn  the  British  minister. 

Gen.  Pomeroy.  The  following,  which  occurred  at  the 
late  anniversary  meeting  of  the  ancignt  and  honorable 
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artillery  company  of  Boston,  beautifully  illustrates  the 
sober  honesty  and  solemn  resolution  -which  distinguished 
so  many  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  house  of  bondage. 

Mr.  Everett  having  been  called  on  to  propose  a senti- 
ment, introduced  one  with  the  following  explanation: — 
‘Mr.  Commander — On  the  17th  June,  1775,  two  float- 


Eldon  and  his  wife,  are  spoken  of  as  among  the  mean- 
est of  persons.  The  following  is  related  by  a corres- 
pondent of  the  “Boston  Courier” — 

“While  on  the  subject  of  lord  Eldon’s  resignation,  I 
will  relate  a tale  which  was  whispered7 at  our  table  yes- 
terday evening,  during  dinner.  Lord  Eldon,  was  one 
J day  to  have  a few  friends  to  dinner,  and  meeting  with  his 


ing  batteries  were  stationed  by  the  British  in  Mystic  ri-  j fishmonger  he  made  a remarkably  good  bargain  for  a tur- 
ver,  and  a frigate  in  the  basin  near  Lechmere’s  point,  I bot.  The  price  paid  was  one  guinea,  and  he  went  home 
whose  cross  fire  raked  Charlestown  neck.  This  was  one  ; chuckling  at  the  idea  of  having  a rarity  at  a cheap  rate,  to 
of  the  chief  circumstances  which  prevented  the  effectual  j treat  himself  and  his  friends  to.  But  madam  is  as 
reinforcement  during  the  day,  of  the  American  troops  on  \ parsimonious  as  her  lord,  and  the  thought  struck  him. 
Bunker  Hill.  Several  attempts  however,  were  made  i that  she  might  think  liim  too  extravagant  to  buy  a turbot, 
and  with  success,  by  individuals  and  parties  from  the  | What  to  do  or  say  he  did  not  know,  and  he  concluded  to 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  to  support  the  American  } tell  her  that  the  fishmonger  made  him  a present  of  it. — 
force  engaged  on  the  hill.  Among  others  who  made  this  j This  was,  of  eourse,  good  news  for  my  lady,  and  she 
attempt  was  general  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  then  in  was  satisfied,  trusting  implicitly  to  her  husband’s  truth, 
his  70th  year,  who  came  down  to  the  causeway,  mounted  I When  the  guests  assembled,  the  old  man  feelmg  proud 
on  a borrowed  horse.  When  he  reached  the  spot,  the  | of  offering  them  something  out  of  his  common  run,  told 
whizzing  of  balls  and  grape  shot  was  heard,  the  ground  j them  about  his  having  a fine  turbot,  and  they  sat  down 
was  torn  up,  and  the  fences  in  all  directions  w ere  flying  to  their  soup  with  watery  mouths.  But  alas!  after  the 
into  splinters; — general  Pomeroy  came  to  a halt;  and  as  ! soup,  no  fish  came,  and  he  enquired  of  his  lady  where 
some  of  those  around  him  perhaps  supposed  for  the  pur-  i was  the  turbot.  She  tried  in  vain  to  still  his  mouth,  with 
pose  turning  back.  He,  however,  dismounted,  gave  the  ODe  excuse  and  another,  but  he  would  not  be  pacified, 
horse  in  charge  to  a bv-stander,  observing,  ‘it  is  too  va-  and  finally  whispering  across  the  table,  she  said  “I’ve 


Liable  an  animal  to  take  into  such  a fire,  besides  not  being 
his  own,’  shouldered  his  musket,  and  crossed  the  neck 
on  foot. ’ 


sold  it  to  lady for  ten  shillings.”  “Ten  shillings,’ 

says  he  in  a rage,  “I  gave  a guinea  for  it.”  The  fact 
was  lady  — • was  to  have  a party  on  the  same  day,  and 


commanding  officer.  ’Prudent  and  brave — -who  knows 
when  to  spare  the  cavalry,  and  when  to  push  the  infan 
try.”  [ Cheers.  ] 


Mr.  Everett,  then  proposed: — “The  Yankee  notion  of  a j calling  on  lady  Elden,  expressed  disappointment  at  not 

having  been  able  to  procure  a turbot.  Lady  Eldon,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  her  economy,  mentioned  that  her  hus- 
band had  that  day  bought  one  for  nine  shillings,  but  if  it 
t w'ould  accommodate  a particular  friend,  she  w ould  fore- 
New  harmony.  The  last  New  Harmony  Gazette,  ! go  the  pleasure  of  offering  it  to  her  guests  provided  that 
contains  the  address  of  Robert  Owen,  the  proprietor  of!  friend  would  give  ten  shillings  for  k.  The  bargain  was 
that  community,  previous  to  his  leaving  the  place  for  Eu-  j immediately  struck,  and  lady  Eldon  has  never  heard  the 
rope.  He  enumerates  the  difficulties  he  has  experienc-  j last  of  it  to  this  day.” 
ed  in  carrying  his  project  into  effect,  and  the  causes  of  

of  its  failure.  He  has  sold  a part,  and  leased  out  the  re-  | Corona  or  halo.  The  singular  phenomenon  de- 
mainder  of  his  property  at  New-  Harmony  to  communi-  j scribed  in  the  following  article  from  the  Lexington,  Ken. 
ties  on  a small  scale,  and  thinks  that  on  this  plan  his  ^Gazette,  of  the  25th  ult.  was  witnessed  in  other  parts 
hopes  of  success  will  in  some  measure  be  realised.  ■ of  Kentucky,  and  also  in  Washington  city. 

He  recommends  to  those  he  leaves  behind  him,  industry,  j “The  most  luminous  phenomena  of  this  kind  we  re- 
economy, perseverance,  and  kindness  to  one  another,  I collect  ever  to  have  seen,  was  visible  yesterday  morning, 
and  he  hopes  to  meet  them  again  under  more  favourable  ] Three  circles  appeared;  the  first  was  noticed  about  eigh 
auspices. 


[Nat.  Gazette.  o’clock,  and  continued  several  hours.  It  was  the  smal- 

j lest  and  most  brilliant,  and  more  than  twenty  degrees 

Ex-British  ministers.  The  London  papers  abound  j in  diameter.  It  exhibited  most  of  the  prismatic  colors, 
with  severe  remarks  on  the  resigned  ministers.  As  the  | nearly  as  bright  as  in  the  rainbow,  in  which  red  and  yel- 
king  lias  kicked  them  out  of  office,  many  seem  disposed  low  were  predominant.  The  outer  or  largest  circle  was 
to  kick  the  descending  persons  also.  We  rather  suppose  j about  sixty  degrees  in  diameter,  the  colors  in  which  were 
that  they  were  a miserable  set.  Wellington,  who  seems  j not  so  bright  as  those  in  the  smaller  one,  and  resembled 
t o have  forgotten  what  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  j the  pale  flame  of  a candle.  The  third  or  middle  one, 
over-loaded  reputation  and  the  immense  wealth  w hich  the  was  barely  visible.  The  uncommon  brilliancy  of  those 
national  vanity  conferred  upon  him,  is  not  spared;  but  coronas,  together  with  the  appearance  of  three  at  the 
Eldon,  late  lord  chancellor,  is  pictured  in  the  severest ! same  time,  a circumstance  not  recollected  by  many  to 
terms.  We  offer  the  following  as  samples  of  what  is  said  j have  happened  before,  alarmed  several  who  had  never 
of  the  latter:  | read  or  thought  much  on  the  causes  which  produce  the 

“The  hangmen  at  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  Somerset  j rainbow,  or  on  the  various  phenomena  produced  by  the 
house,  commenced  their  labors  on  Monday  last,  pre- ! reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Many  were  of  opinion 
paratory  to  the  ensuing  annual  exhibition.  Among  the  j that  it  was  ominous  of  some  extraordiuaiy  event  about 
most  prominent  of  the  paintings  which  are  likely  to  ex-  j to  happen,  consequently,  inquiries  were  made  of  the  aged 
cite  the  attention  of  the  visitors,  we  are  assured  are  the  | and  learned,  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this  uncommon 


following : 

Portrait  of  ex-lord  chancellor  Eldon,  by  Harry 
Brougham.  The  likeness  is  good,  but  coarsely  painted, 


appearance.  ' 

Wolves.  We  learn  from  the  Wflliamstown  (Mass.) 


rather  approaching  to  caricature;  a settled  gloom  is  ap-  i Advocate,  that  several  wolves  have  made  their  appear 
parent  on  the  brow,  highly  expressive  of  disappointed  j auce  on  the  range  of  the  mountains  running  west  of  that 
hopes  and  blighted  ambition.  The  contour  of  the  coun-  j tow  n through  the  towns  of  New'  Ashford,  Hancock,  and 

Lanesborough,  in  all  which  places  they  have  done  con- 
siderable mischief,  killing  many  hundred  sheep.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  by  uniting 
the  forces  of  the  four  adjacent  towns  in  a simultane- 
ous attack;  Lanesborough  was  to  form  a cordon  on  the 
south,  New  Ashford,  to  range  on  the  east*  and  Han- 
cock, on  the  west,  while  the  citizens  of  Wflliamstown 
were  to  sweep  the  mountain  from  the  north.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding,  however,  the  plan  was  not  carri- 
ed into  effect.  But  another  expedition  of  a similar  cha* 
racter  is  contemplated. 


tenance  somewhat  resembles  the  antique  mask  of  Janus, 
in  the  British  museum,  for,  while  a tear  is  visibly  forcing 
itself  out  of  the  right  eye,  there  is  a convulsive  effort  in 
the  left  at  sarcastic  effect.  A broken  mace,  and  an  emp- 
ty bag  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  England,  are  thrown 
by  discarded  upon  the  floor.  In  the  back  ground,  a half 
opened  door  displays  the  head  of  an  ancient  female  vira- 
go, shaking  an  empty  purse  at  the  ex-chancellor,  and 
pourtraymg  symptoms  of  great  distraction:  on  the  wall 
is  an  outline  of  the  day  of  judgment , but  so  faint  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

[Then  follow  descriptions  of  other  portraits  of  the 
resigned,  and  of  some  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
them} 


Law  case.  The  following  law  case,  ^aken  from  the 
New  York  American,  is  demonstrative  of  the  importance 
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attached  in  legal  matters  to  a single  word  or  its  relative 
position  in  the  sentence. 

Sessions^- Saturday,  June  16. 

The  people  vs.  Thomas  Jones,  alias  William  Owens, 
and  William  Brown. 

These  two  persons  had  at  the  present  term  been  con- 
victed of  burglary,  for  breaking  open  the  house  ol  Charles 
Russell,  and  stealing  therefrom  several  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  &c.  When  called  upon  to  receive  their 
sentence,  Mr.  Price  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
excepted  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  inasmuch  as  he 
contended  that  the  venue  was  not  laid  with  sufficient 
strictness.  The  form  was,  Thomas  Jones  and  William 
Brown,  late  of  thefrst  ward,  did  burglariously  enter  the 
house  of  Charles  Russell  in  the  seventh  ward,  and  re- 
move therefrom  sundry  articles,  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  two,  in  the  ward  aforesaid.  Mr.  P.  contended 
that  the  word  last  should  have  been  inserted  before  the 
aforesaid , and  quoted  Arch,  page  12,  which  says  the  par- 
ticular ward  must  be  expressed,  and  the  particular  time 
and  place  laid  with  certainty — thus  Rex.  vs.  Matthews,  5 
T.  R.  162,  which  was  a parallel  case  with  this  precisely: 
two  counties  w ere,  named,  and  the  particular  venue  plac- 
ed to  the  ward  aforesaid— the  indictment  was  consider- 
ed void.  He  also  referred  to  Stark  Plds.  70,  CookEliz. 
739, 2 Hale  180,  3 Wilson  346. 

Maxw  ell,  (district  attorney),  contra,  was  aware,  that  if 
the  venue  was  laid  so  vaguely  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  prisoner  to  enter  into  his  defence,  and  of 
the  court  to  pronounce  judgment,  an  indictment  wrould  be 
void;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  allegation  as  to  the 
place  where  tlie  burglary  was  committed  is  plain;  the 
court  can  lay  their  finger  directly  upon  it;  there  is  no  un- 
certainty— the  indictment  expressly  states  they  were  late 
of  the  first  ward,  laborers;  afterwards,  in  the  7th  w ard  the 
dwelling  house,  &c.  there  situate.  Independent  of  the 
grammatical  construction  that  the  aforesaid  should  refer 
to  the  immediate  antecedent,  it  is  expressly  alleged  that 
the  house  w hich  they  entered  w as  situate  in  the  7th  ward, 
and  there  evidently  the  burglary  was  committed;  there 
can  be  no  such  uncertainty  which  the  law  in  the  instances 
cited,  contemplates. 

Mr.  Price  thought  the  utmost  care  should  be  used, 
for  putting  out  of  view'  the  consequences  to  the  defend- 
ants, the  court  having  prepared  a sentence,  they  now- 
have  no  discretion,  and  if  any  doubt  is  raised,  it  is  in  favor 
cfthe  defendants. 

The  recorder  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  exist- 
ed; and  of  the  authorities  he  thought  Hall  the  most  cor- 
rect, although  grammatically  the  district  attorney  was 
correct;  that  the  immediate  antecedent  should  be  used, 
still  legally  it  had  been  exploded;  and  as  no  great  public 
injury  could  originate,  the  sentence  would  be  suspended 
and  examined  before  the  next  term.  The  prisoners 
were  remanded. 

Benefit  of  a monosyllable.  At  the  Old  Bailey, 
Thomas  A slett  took  the  benefit  of  the  following  quibble 
started  from  the  bench:  The  prisoner  was  charged  w ith 
stealing  a letter  from  the  post-office,  containing  a sove- 
reign, while  in  the  employment  of  that  establishment  as 
a letter-carrier.  The  evidence  clearly  proved-the  theft 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoner  was  seen  to 
take  the  property  in  the  post-office,  and  was  secured. — 
The  chief-justice  was  of  opinion,  that  it  required  the 
property,  (according  to  the  act  of  parliament),  should  be 
taken  f'om  the  post-office,  and  notm  the  post-office;  and 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted!  Thus  had  the  prisoner  but 
crossed  the  threshhold,  his  death  would  have  been  inevita- 
ble. Here  “three  paces  of  the  vilest  earth,”  more  or 
less,  comprise  the  crime.  Nice  distinctions! 

Laws  of  partnership.  An  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  tlie  legislature  of  this  state,  relative  to  partner- 
ships, or  rather  the  act  on  that  subject  was  so  amended, 
that  any  special  partner  may  annually  receive  lawful  inte- 
rest from  the  co-partnership  for  such  sum  as  he  may  have 
invested:  provided,  there  be  no  reduction  of  the  original 
capital;  but  in  case  it  should  subscquentlv  appear  that 
such  receiving  of  interest  was  a w ithdrawing  of  original 
capital,  he  shall  be  bound  to  restore  the  same,  with  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

[JV.  r.  Advocate. 


Law.  In  an  application  to  the  English  court  of  com* 
mon  pleas,  to  set  aside  a verdict  in  a certain  case,  much 
merrinjent  w as  excited  by  the  reading  of  the  declaration, 
which  ran — “that  the  defendant,  w ith  others,  did  unlaw- 
fully, maliciously,  and  with  force  of  arms,  with  sticks, 
stones,  poles,  &c,  strike  and  beat  the  water  of  the  river 
Thames,  round  and  near  a certain  point  in  which  the  said 
plaintiff  Mary  Williams  was  sitting,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant did  draw  round  the  said  point,  certain  nets,  by 
which  beating  and  drawing,  the  said  Mary'  was  much 
frightened,  and  became  very  sick.”  Court— “she 
sea- sick,  probably.” 

Obstinacy.  Died  in  Lancaster  castle,  England,  Wil- 
liam Greene,  aged  80  years,  who  had  been  confined  for 
a debt  of  £1,100  about  11  years,  and  is  said  to  have  be» 
queathed  property  to  the  amount  of  £40,000. 

A kidnapper.  Purnell,  the  kidnapper,  lately  arrest- 
ed at  Boston,  was  tried  before  the  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  and 
convicted.  Judge  King  sentenced  him  to  42  years  im- 
prisonment, and  to  pay  a fine  of  $4,000,  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution.  [This  fellow’s  kidnapping  days  are  over.] 

Monument  to  Franklin.  On  Friday  the  15 tb  inst- 
the  first  stone  of  the  Franklin  monument  was  laid  at  Bos- 
ton. “This  monument  is  ordered  to  be  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  in  the  Granary  burying  ground,  to  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  over  the  tomb  in  which 
repose  the  remains  of  both  his  parents.”  It  is  a pyramid, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  formed  of  blocks  of  granite  of 
about  six  tons  weight  each,  taken  from  the  Bunker  hill 
monument  quary. 

Trade  of  Boston.  From  a table  published  in  De- 
grand’s report  of  the  9th  inst.  it  appears  that  the  foreign 
tonnage  of  this  port  for  the  year  1820  was  81,282  ton#; 
in  1824,  94,837;  in  1825,  93.370;  and  in  1826,  98,367.-4 
The  amount  of  annual  duties,  secured  at  the  custom 
house  during  six  years,  from  1820  to  1826  ranged 
from  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars:  in  1824,  it 
$4,193,112  81;  in  1825,  $5,027,814  25;  while  in  1826  it 
was  but  $3,988,378  46.  The  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  1826  was  $3,065,598,  being 
$1,408,633  less  than  in  tlie  preceding  years,  and  408,727 
less  than  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  The  value 
of  domestic  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1824,  was 
$139,984;  in  1825  $150,055;  and  in  1826,  only  $62,334. 
The  exports  of  foreign  articles  to  Great  Britain  had 
increased  in  the  same  three  years  from  $60,096,  to 
$118,198. 

Consuls.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  recognised  Stephen  Lawson  as  vice  consul  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  port  of  Baltimore;. if.  Ca»- 
tro  as  vice  consul  of  Sicily  for  the  port  of  Providence; 
Samuel  Wright  as  vice  oonsul  of  his  holiness  the  pope, 
for  the  port  of  Savannah;  Martin  Mantin  as  vice  cou- 
nsel of  Sicily  for  the  port  of  New  York;  and  A.  O.  Ham- 
mond as  vice  consul  of  the  same  for  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Cuba.  The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  strongly  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  out  oiffty-six  foreign  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Havana  on  the  26th  ult.  fiftv-one  were  Americans, 
two  English,  one  French,  and  two  Bremen. 

Indian  antiquities.  The  Rensselaer  County  Ga- 
zette, published  at  Lansingburgh,  gives  an  account  of  cer- 
tain Indian  antiquities  discovered  on  an  island  in  the  Hud- 
son river  near  that  village.  The  extreme  high  wrater  of 
the  last  spring,  in  removing  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river 
on  Van  Schaick’s  island,  opened  several  graves  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  From  the  articles  found  in 
and  about  one  of  the  graves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its 
tenant  was  once  of  some  note  among  his  fellow  s;  he  was 
found  in  a sitting  posture,  w ith  his  free  to  the'  rising  tun. 
But  few  of  his  remains  could  be  removed;  time,  tne  le- 
veller of  all  things,  having  prostrated  his  once  manly  and 
vigorous  form  into  a mass  of  ill  shapen  dust.  Upon  his 
breast  was  found  an  amulet  or  talisman,  rude  and  unsfca- 
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pen  to  be  sure,  but  probably  venerated  as  a charm  against 
the  influence  of  evil  genius,  or  the  more  deadly  aim  of  a 
hostile  mortal.  With  him  was  buried  an  axe,  with  au 
edge  of  exquisite  finish,  about  six  inches  long,  four  iff 
breadth,  and  one  and  an  half  thick;  it  is  a porphirytic 
stone.  1'here  were  a number  of  arrow  heads  from  one 
to  six  inches  long,  made  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  sili- 
cious  stone,  besides  many  fragments  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  had  been  manufactured.  At  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  fragments  of  an  earthern  vessel  were  found,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  considerable  skill  in  its  making  up,  and 
when  whole,  would  probably  hold  about  two  gallons; 
from  its  weight  it  evidently  contains  in  its  composition 
considerable  sand.  Such  parts  of  the  skeleton  as  could 
be  removed,  and  all  of  the  other  articles,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  JJr.  Cone,  of  Lausingburgh,  who  will  be  hap- 
py to  indulge  the  curious  in  an  examination  of  these  in- 
teresting memorials  of  olden  time. 

Poor  hates.  From  a Philadelphia  paper.  The  aver- 
age number  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  poor  rates  in 
the  toivmhip  of  Manchester,  in  1826,  consisted  of  about 
3,590  families,  computed  to  be  14,6S0  persons,  of  whom 
6,726  were  males,  and  about  7,952  females,  and  of  whom 
7,900  were  able  to  work  if  employmeut  could  have  been 
obtained.  The  sum  distributed  to  those  persons  amount- 
ed to  40,500  pounds  sterling,  equal  to  about  180,000  dol- 
lars. In  the  preceding  year  the  sum  distributed  was  only 
25,588  pounds,  or  113,610  dollars. 

The  population  of  Manchester  in  1821,  was  108,016. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  year  1826  was  a year  of 
uncommon  pressure.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1824,  we  had 
to  make  a levy  of  123,704  dollars,  and  in  1825  of  129,386 
dollars,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  within  certain  limits 
embracing  a population  of  103,000  souls.  If  the  expenses 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  county  were  in  proportion,  the 
whole  levy  for  those  two  years,  must  have  averaged 
183,000  dollar's,  for  a population  which,  according  to  the 
census  of  1820,  did  not  exceed  158,000  persons. 

There  must  be  a radical  reform  in  our  poor  svstem. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  English  and  American  currencies:  but  food  is  much 
cheaper  here  thau  in  England,  and  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  ought  to  go  much  further  in  supporting  the  poor 
in  Philadelphia  than  in  Manchester 

ApporxTWENTs  bt  the  presidext',  S\foses  Silvers, 
collector  of  the  customs  for  the  district  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth. 

. Samuel  K.  Gilman,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the 
district*  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of 
Penobscot. 

*isa  Hogerson , collector  of  the  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Cam- 
den. 

John  Shehna surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the  port  of  Savannah. 

Georgia.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Georgia  to  a gen- 
tleman in  this  city,  dated  June  6,  1827.  A most  danger- 
ous and  extensive  insurrection  of  the  blacks  Was  detect- 
ed at  Macon  a few  days  since.  They  had  banded  toge- 
ther to  the  number  of  300,  and  supposed  to  be  instigated 
and  headed  by  a French  emigrant  from  the  Mississippi. 
His  slaves  w ere  in  the  plot.  They  had  only  arrested  one 
of' the  rebels.  The  whole  of  the  others,  with  the 
Freutlunan,  liave  made  their  escape.  [A*.  Y.  Eng. 

Pampas  op  Buexos  Ayres.  The  great  plain  of  Pam- 
pas, over  which  captain  Head  travelled,  reaches  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Andes,  covering  a space  of  about 
nine  hundred  miles.  This  plain  is  intersected  with  rivers 
and  streams,  which  have  their  sources  among  the  perpe- 
tual snows  of  the  Andes,  and  empty  themselves  into  lakes 
in  the  interior,  or  find  their  way  into  the  ocean,  through 
the  great  rivers  Parana  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  region; 
of  the  Pampas  are  inhabited  by  a scattered  population  of 
wild  and  warlike  Indians  in  the  south,  and  of  Gauehos,  a i 
people  of  Spanish  descent,  in  the  middle  and  north. 
Those  plains  are  fertile,  and,  under  good  agricultural  j 
management,  might  support  a dens;  population.  They  i 
afford  luxuriant  pasturage  and  abound  iu  cattle  and  1 
hc  rsgp,  the  forint  cf  which  afford  the  natives  their  prut-  ! 


j cipal  food,  and  the  latter  they  ride  on  all  occasions.  Our 
i author  divides  the  Pampas  into  what  he  calls  the  regions 
j of  clover  and  thistles,  long  grass,  and  low  trees  and 
i shrubs.  The  clover  and  thistles  commence  at  Buenos 
| Ayres,  and  extend  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles:  then 
| succeeds  the  long  grass,  which  prevails  four  hundred  and 
j fifty  miles  further;  and  last  of  all,  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  reach  to  the  base  of  the  Andes.  As  these  shrubs 
are  evergreens,  their  appearance  is  hardly  changed  with 
the. seasons,  and  the  long  grass  only  turns  its  coloFfrom 
greeu  to  brown,  but  the  clover  and  thistle  country  puts 
j on  a new  aspect  several  times  in  a year,  as  crops  of  each, 
i spring  up  successively  from  a rich  soil,  grow  to  maturity, 
w ither  and  decay. 

There  are  two  modes  of  travelling  across  the  Pampas, 

! one  in  a carriage  of  a strong  heavy  construction,  and  the 
I other  on  horseback.  A carriage  is  taken  at  Buenos  Ayres 
i for  the  the  whole  route,  and  relays  of  horses  are  obtain- 
j ed  on  the  way  at  post  Louses  kept  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Gauchos.  These  horses  are  commonly  wild  and  restiff, 
j but  six  or  eight  of  them  are  attached  to  the  carriage,  and 
: each  one  is  ridden. by  a peon  with  enormous  spurs,  goad- 
| ing  the  sides  of  the  poor  animal.  They  are  thus  all  hur- 
I lied  forw  ard  at  a quick  gallop,  and  the  traveller  is  car- 
j ried  rapidly  along  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza.  The 
j post  houses  are  usually  at  a suitable  distance  for  exchang- 
| ing,  but  in  some  instances,  they  are  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
j miles  apart.  In  these  cases,  the  Gauchos  accompanv  the 
; carriage  with  a drove  of  horses,  which  are  often  changed 
j on  the  way.  Captain  Head  considers  the  mode  of  travel- 
I ling  on  horseback  much  the  more  independent  and  expe- 
j ditious,  where  the  traveller  has  strength  to  endure  the 
j fatigue.  Horses  are  obtained  at  tin*  post  houses  in  the 
| same  way  as  for  carriages,  and  a Gaucho  goes  from  one 
i post  house  to  another  as  a guide. 

The  Gauchos  have  some  peculiar  traits  of  character. 

• They  are  described  by  the  author  as  a people  much  at- 
tached to  their  native  soil,  seldom  wandering  far  from 

! the  hut  in  which  they  were  born,  and  in  which  their 
! lathers  had  been  bom;  hospitable  and  high  minded,  pos- 
sessing few  wants,  cheerful,  and  contented,  their  food 
| is  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  beef  and  wa- 
ter, and  their  habitations  are  little  Letter  than  such  as  are 
; seen  iu  the  first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  huts 
j built  of  mud.  and  thatched  with  long  yellow  grass. 

[S'orth  ,imer.  JRevies;, 

EOREIGX  XEW§. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  London  papers  to  the  7th 
| and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  9th  of  May,  inclusive,  have 
i been  received  at  New  York;  they  are  filled  with  accounts 
i relative  so  the  new  administration.  Parliament  reassem- 
[ bled  on  the  1st  of  May,  Explanatory  speeches  had  been 
fmade  in  both  houses  by  the  seceding  members  of  the  old 
j ministry.  In  the  house  of  commons  an  explanation  was 
given  by  the  lute  secretary  Peel;  he  often  quoted  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Canning, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  iu  the  cabiuet  in  1807,  to  show 
j that  (Mr.  P.)had  been  governed  bv  similar  considera- 
tions in  the  step  he  had,  now  taken.  The  principal  point 
; c f difference  with  Mr.  Canning  was  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
: tiou. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Brougham  made  eloquent 
{ speeches,  explanatory  ot  their  view  s,  and  avowing  their 
i determination  to  support  the  new  administration — if  they 
I can. 

[ Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Dawson,  who  have 
| gone  to  the  opposition  benches,  assailed  the  new  minis- 
| ti  v.  Thev  expressed  much  chagrin,  and  stigmatised  the 
! union  of  the  whigs  w ith  Mr.  Canning,  as  one  of  the  basest 
! coalitions  which  the  country  had  ever  w itnessed,  and  at- 
1 tacked  the  press  as  being  "corrupted  to  the  very  heart 'e 
I core. ” 

Mr.  Canning  replied,  and  entered  into  a history  of  his 
! political  life  as  connected  with  the  Catholic  question, 
proving  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  and  asserting  that 
■ that' delicate  topic  had  not  been  made  a question  in  form - 
ing  the  cabinet.  The  tollowing  is  a brief  extract  from  his 
j speech. 

t t :Pive  Protestant  resignations,"  said  he  “came  into  the 
t king’s  bauds  within  24  hours,  aud  thus  five  of  the  mem- 
j hers  on  w horn  I had  reckoned  for  the  new'  cabinet,  were 

• fit  once  withdrawn.  But  did  the  matter  re sj.  here,  sir5  I 
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deceived  these  resignations  about  the  middle  ot  Thursday, 
and  within  some  two  hours  of  the  meeting  of  this  house, 
1 had  already  given  directions  for  the  moving  of  the  new 
writ — (for  the  borough  of  Newport) — when  1 received 
those  resignations.  Upon  receiving  them,  I said  to  my 
sovereign,  “here,  sire,  is  that  whieh  disables  me  from 
executing  the  orders  I have  received  from  you  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  a new  administration.  It  is  now 
open  to  your  majesty  to  adopt  a new  course,  for  no  step 
has  yet  been  taken  in  the  execution  of  those  orders  that 
is  irrevocable;  but  I must  fairly  state  to  your  majesty 
that  if  I am  to  go  on  in  the  position  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  place  me,  my  writ  must  be  moved  for  to-day, 
for  if  we  wait  until  the  holidays,  without  adopting  any  de- 
finite steps,  I see  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  persevere  in  the  objects  I have  undertaken.”  I need 
not  repeat  to  the  house  the  words  in  which  my  sovereign 
graciously  replied  to  this  representation,  but  I may  state 
that  he  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  confirmed  me  in  the 
office  to  which  I had  been  named.” 

The  debate  in  the  commons  on  the  3d  of  May  was  ve- 
ry warm  and  the  feelings  of  the  members  on  both  sides 
..qvere  highly  excited;  during  the  discussion  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Air.  Canning,  made  the  following  re- 
marks, indicating  the  course  of  policy  he  Intended  to 
pursue  regarding  two  very  important  features  in  the  po- 
licy of  Great  Britain,  and  evincing  iiis  gratification  that 
the  opposition  had  come  boldly  into  the  field: — 

I rejoice,  sir,  that  the  standard  of  opposition  is  at  length 
raised  in  this  house  [loud  cheers].  Such  an  act  is  to  me 
worth  a thousand  professions  ot  qualified  neutrality  [ve- 
hement cheers*,]  In  whatever  mind  the  feeling  of  hos- 
tility lurks,  let  it  come  boldly  forth,  and  boldly  will  I 
meet  it  [continued  cheering.]  There  have  been  one  or 
two  questions  asked  me — I trust  the  house  will  extend 
its  indulgence  to  me,  w hile  I briefly  answer  them.  I am 
asked  what  I mean  to  do  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform ? "Why,  I say,  to  oppose  it — to  oppose  it  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  under  whatever  shape  it  may  appear 
[cheers.]  I am  asked  what  is  my  opinion  on  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act*  I say  to  oppose  it  [cheers.]  It  has  hap- 
pened by  some  coincidence  that  the  test  act  is  one  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  has  never  yet  been  my  lot  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  in  this  house.  But  j'et  I have  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  and  I w ill  not  hesitate  to  declare  it.  I think 
that  the  exertion  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  directed 
to  the  relief  of  practical  and  not  theoretical  grievances; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  any  meddling  with  the  test  act  might 

fo  to  prejudice  that  great  question,  the  success  of  w'hich 
have  most  truly  at  my  heart,  therefore  I will  oppose  it 
[cheers.  ] 

I hope  I have  spoken  out.  I hope  I have  made  myself 
clearly  understood,  (hear,  hear!)  As  to  the  charge 
brought  against  us  by  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  E.  Knatch- 
bull),  that  the  government,  when  called  upon  to  give  an 
answer  upon  the  subject  of  its  composition  and  its  policy, 
left  the  answer  to  those  who  had  no  apparent  interest  in 
or  connexion  with  the  question;  sir,  I deny  the  charge, 
(cheers.)  I say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  accusation 
is  untrue,  (cheers. ) I did  not  shrink  from  the  question. 
It  was  not  addressed  to  me;  but  T never  will  shrink  from 
explanation  or  defence,  either  to  the  hostility  of  the  open 
and  manly  foe  or  to  the  less  dangerous  insinuations  of 
the  disavowed  opponent  (loud  and  long  continued  cheers.) 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May, 
the  ex-ministers  entered  on  their  defence,  and  proved 
such  a total  want  of  concert  on  their  part,  that  the  editor 
of  the  Sun  doubts  w hether  Mr.  Canning  was  authorized 
in  calling  their  simultaneous  secession  “a  strange  coinci- 
dence. ” The  principal  speakers  were,  the  earl  of  Eldon, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  viscount 
Goderich,  earl  Bathurst,  lord  Melville,  the  marquis  of 
Landsdown,  and  lord  Ellenhorough. 

It  is  rumored  that  parliament  will  be  dissolved  at  the 
close  of  the  present  session,  in  order  to  give  the  new  mi- 
histrv  the  advantage  of  a new  election. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  has  issued  a brief  general  or- 
der on  retiring  from  the  command  of  the  army,  “assuring 
the  general  officers,  officers  and  troops,  of  his  constant 
solicitude  for  their  honor  and  welfare.” 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  7th,  on  amotion  for  a 
financial  committee,  Mr.  Canning,  stated  that  he  intended 
*}o  bring  forward  t^ie  state  of  the  revenue  early  the  next 


session.  But  for  the  recent  and  extraordinary  events, 
the  subject  would  have  been  immediately  brought  up. 
He  hoped  the  government  would  not  be  considered  as 
abandoning  a duty  by  avoiding  this  session,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  agitation  of  all  questions  that  might  disturb 
the  public  mind.  On  Friday  he  should  bring  forward 
the  present  state  of  the  finances,  and  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  those  w ho  wished  to  display  their  loyalty, 
and  anxiety  tor  the  country,  (as  they  did  on  Friday,  by 
stopping  ail  supplies),  to  step  forward. 

General  Gascoyne  brought  forward  his  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British  shipping-,  and  spoke 
against  the  free  trade  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son. 

The  subject  of  Catholic  claims  wras  brought  forward  in 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  same  day;  and  that,  with 
general  Gascoyne’s  motion,  excited  much  warmth,  and 
brought  forth  the  talents  of  both  ministers  and  the  oppo- 
sition. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  earl  of 
Mansfield  intimated  his  intention  of  submitting  a motion 
on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation  on  the  7th  of 
June,  for  w hich  day  he  moved  their  lordshipsbe  summon- 
ed. 

The  new  members  of  the  administration  received  from 
the  king  the  seals  of  their  respective  offices  on  the  30th 
April. 

Major  Laing,  the  intrepid  traveller,  with  his  compan- 
ions, have  been  killed  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  They 
had  reached  Timbuctoo,  where  they  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  on  their  w-av  from  that  citv  with  an 
escort,  were  attacked  by  an  unfriendly  tribe,' and  the 
whole  party  strangled.  It  is  said  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
covering major  Laing’s  papers. 

France.  The  French  papers  bring  intelligence  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  inconsequence 
of  the  disgust  expressed  by  them,  (accompanied  bv  de- 
partures from  the  strict  rules  of  military  discipline),  at 
the  ministers  who  attempted  to  invade  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

The  Etoile,  in  giving  the  particulars,  commences  bv  a 
long  detail  ot  the  review  of  the  national  guards  on  Sun- 
day, the  29th  of  April,  describing  in  glowing  terms  the 
animated  exhilarating  scene:  but  adds— “unhappily  the 
conclusion  of  the  day  did  not  answer  to  the  beginning.  ” 
The  Journal  des  Debates  says— “A  cry  of  hatred  of  the 
ministry  resounded  in  the  crowd.  It  even  proceeded 
from  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards.  Three  or  four 
legions  uttered  it  repeatedly:  even  some  of  those  which, 
in  the-presence  of  the  king-,  had  only  given  vent  to  accla- 
mations of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  pronounced  loud  ex- 
pressions of  blame  against  the  chief  minister,  as  they  pas- 
sed near  his  hotel.  It  is  said  that  the  king  having  re- 
marked one  of  the  guards  who  forgot  his  august  presence, 
to  think  of  the  ministry,  approached,  made  him  quit  the 
ranks,  ordered  him  to  be  cashiered,  and  expressed 
his  royal  displeasure  in  terms  so  dignified  and  so  firm, 
that  the  company  to  which  he  belonged,  show  ed  their 
approval  by  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi!” 

Since  the  above  procedure  several  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  government  have  sent  in  their  resignations. 
A profound  affliction  is  said  to  prevail  in  Paris  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disbanding,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
an  act  of  ministerial  w rath  and  vengeance. 

The  French  government  has  formally  recognized  the 
independence  of  Mexieo. 

Mr.  Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute.  There  w-ere  manv  ap- 
plicants for  the  honor,  from  all  countries. 

Spain.  Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  state  that 
all  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Silveiras  were  at  an  end 
and  that  the  marquis  of  Chaves  was  on  his  way  to  France! 

The  governor  of  the  council  of  Castile  ha's  just  sent  a* 
circular  to  the  authorities  ot  the  kingdom,  announcin0, 
that  a great  many  persons  have  come  from  Lisbon  to- 
Spain  to  excite  troubles  and  disorders;  and  his  excellen- 
cy calls  on  them  to  exert  themselves  to  arrest  these  per- 
sons, and  send  immediately  to  Madrid  those  w ho  may  be 
taken. 

Portugal  Accents  frpm  Portugal  S'tfcte  that  every 
thing  w as ’going  on  w ell.  The  principal  persons  among 
the  Spanish  constitutional  emigrants  had  been  ordered  to 
quit  Portugal,  and  several  of  them  have  returned,  or 
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are  about  to  return  to  England.  This  measure  has  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  government  hav- 
ing complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon. 

The  princess  regent  had  been  seriously  ill,  but  had 
partly  recovered,  and  all  alarm  in  consequence  of  her 
illness  had  subsided.  The  political  intelligence  was  of 
little  interest.  The  Spanish  troops  had  augmented  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  and  the  English  army  had.  advanced 
to  the  Tagus,  The  Portuguese  troops  had  concentrated 
near  Viscu. 

Greece.  Letters  from  Trieste,  of  April  21,  says  that 
a vessel  in  9daysfromSyra,  brought  news  that  lord  Coch- 
rane was  chiefly  engaged  in  persuading  the  two  assem- 
blies of  Egina  and  Casri  to  meet  together  at  a third  place, 
and  that  he  had  represented  it  was  necessary  above  all 
things  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  deliver  Athens,  and 
then  to  act  against  Negropont,  in  order  to  become  mas- 
ters of  Romelia.  Every  thing  possible  for  the  execution 
of  this  plan  was  immediately  afforded.  The  Candiots 
who  were  dispersed  in  the  islands,  had  been  summoned 
to  repair  to  the  island  of  Yea.  The  Greek  steamboat 
had  captured  two  Turkish  merchantmen  laden  with  pro- 
vision s. 

Lord  Cochrane  has  declared  the  fortresses  occupied  by 
the  Turks  to  be  in  a state  of  blockade.  Gen.  Church 
had  been  enthusiastically  w elcomed  in  Greece. — 160  de- 
puties sent  an  address  to  Mr.  S.  Canning,  declaring  they 
never  would  accept  Hospodars,  and  stating  that  the  Mo- 
rea,  the  islands,  eastern  and  western  Greece  would  re- 
main inseparable. 

Central  America. — It  appears  that  the  battle  fought 
near  Guatemala  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  March,  proved  de- 
cisive of  the  overthrow  ot  the  rebels  of  St.  Salvadore. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  that  state,  in  a proclamation 
published  in  a Boston  paper,  asserts  that  it  has  restored 
tranquility,  and  the  government  have  voted  thanks  to 
the  president  general-in-chief,  the  federal  army,  and  state 
division.  Those  Avho  fell  in  the  battle,  are  to  be  enroll- 
ed among  the  “martyrs  of  liberty.” 

JJ lexica.  The  disturbances  in  Durango  have  been 
quelled.  The  Correo  de  la  Federation,  of  the  29th 
April,  complains  of  the  tardiness  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal in  deciding  the  fate  of  Padre  Arenas,  who  had 
been  convicted  as  a conspirator  against  the  state,  on  his 
own  confession.  Another  gazette,  El  Sol,  inveighs  bit- 
terly against  “the  United  States  of  the  north;”  contrasts 
their  enmity  to  Mexico,  and  their  real  -wretchedness , with 
the  friendly  dispositions  and  the  prosperous  grandeur  of 
Great  Britain;  and  asserts  that  the  Mexican  congress 
would  not  ratify  the  treaties  made  with  this  country,  until 
the  question  of  territorial  limits  between  the  Mexican 
union  and  ours,  should  be  settled.  The  treaties,  &c. 
framed  at  Panama  were  still  under  consideration  in  the 
Mexican  congress;  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  nations  of  the  south,  whose  commissioners  w'ere  par- 
ties to  them,  continued  to  be  in  a state  of  political  disor- 
der* 

LATER  NEWS. 

London  date9  of  t he  14th  May  have  been  received  at 
New  York.  A great  political  storm  rages  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.  As  w as  anticipated,  the  old  aristocratical 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  severely  opposed  to 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  new  administration.  The  debates, 
however,  are  too  long  for  this  paper,  and,  indeed,  shew 
little  more  than  a squabbling  between  the  ins  and  the  outs. 
Most  of  the  leading  members  have  taken  their  stand;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Canning  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain himself  against  the  opposition,  powerful  as  it  is. 

Very  considerable  sensation  existed  in  Paris,  because 
of  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guards. 

A small  affair  appears  to  have  taken  place  between  some 
parties  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  lead  to  a com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 


GEN.  JACKSON’S  STATEMENT. 

The  Baltimore  Republican  gives  extracts  of  a letter 
from  general  Jackson  himself,  to  a gentleman  in  Balti- 
more, explanatory  and  defensive  of  the  agency  which  he 
had  in  the  execution  of  the  six  militia  men,  in  the  year 
1815.  The  letter  betu*s  date  the  4th  of  September  last, 
and  is  as  follows: 


General  Jackson’s  statement. 

“Truth  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail.  Intrigue  and  man- 
agement incapable  of  blind-folding  the  virtuous  yeomanry 
of  my  country,  will  tail  of  their  ends:  nor  can  they  im- 
pose any  other  task  on  me  than  that  of  defending  my- 
self against  their  imputations,  whenever  the  authors 
choose  to  unmask  themselves — a task  which  I am  always 
ready  to  perform. 

“The  case  you  allude  to,  might  as  well  be  ascribed  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces*  as  to  me;  but  as  you 
ask  for  a statement  of  the  facts,  I send  them  in  a concise 
form. 

“In  the  year  18 14,  col.  Pipkin,  at  the  head  of  his  draft- 
ed militia,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  fort  Jackson, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  w ithin  my  military 
district.  Whilst  thus  in  command,  part  of  his  regiment 
mutinied — at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,  was  a Mr.  Harris, 
a preacher,  and,  as  my  memory  now  serves  me,  ot  the 
Baptist  profession.  He  broke  open  the  commissary 
stores,  knocked  out  the  heads  of  the  flour  barrels,  taking 
: what  he  wanted,  and  destroying  what  he  pleased; — pro- 
ceeded then  to  the  bakehouse,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
marched  off  in  open  defiance  of  the  colonel,  leaving  the 
garrison  without  provisions,  and  so  weakened  by  deser- 
tion, that  it  might  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  Indians. 
I was  then  at  Mobile.  Informed  of  this  mutiny  and  out- 
rage by  express,  I ordered  the  mutineers  and  deserters 
to  be  pursued,  apprehended,  and  brought  back  for  trial. 
The  ring-leaders,  Harris  at  their  head,  after  sometime, 
were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  Mobile  in  irons,  after 
I had  left  there  for  New'  Orleans,  and  had  charged  gene- 
ral Winchester  w ith  the  command  of  that  section  of  the 
country.  They  w ere  tried  by  a court  martial,  and  con- 
demned to  die — five  w ere  shot,  and  the  balance  pardon- 
ed. The  others  who  had  deserted,  before  they  reached 
home,  became  alarmed  at  their  situation,  returned  be- 
fore Harris  and  his  party  were  arrested,  joined  me,  and 
were  forgiven— were  with  me  when  I marched  to  Pensa- 
cola in  1814;  followed  me  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  regained  their  former  good  character  by  their  valor- 
ous and  soldierly  conduct,  and  were  honorably  discharg- 
ed. These  proceedings  are  on  file  in  the  department  of 
war,  where  those  who  wish  for  truth,  can  be  informed  by 
applying  to  the  record. 

“It  is  for  the  public  to  judge,  whether  tins  professed 
ambassador  of  Christ,  did  not  well  deserve  death  for  the 
crimes  of  robbery  and  arson;  and  this  outrageous  mutiny, 
which  jeopardised  not  only  the  remainder  ot  the  garrison, 
from  its  exposed  situation,  but  the  safety  of  our  country 
— and  whether  this  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  was  not  a fit 
subject  of  example.  Harris,  w hen  condemned  to  die, 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  condemnation,  and  stat- 
ed he  had  no  hope  of  a pardon  here,  but  that  he  had  of 
forgiveness  hereafter — which  I trust  he  obtained,  through 
the  mediation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  a sincere  repen- 
tance of  his  crimes  that  brought  on  him  this  condemna- 
tion. 

“Let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  mutiny  occurred  at  a 
period  when  every  nerve  of  our  country  was  strained  to 
protect  it  from  the  invasion  of  an  overwhelming  British 
force,  whose  agents  were  then  engaged  in  stirring  up  the 
Creeks  to  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  our  defenceless 
border  citizens.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  your 
information.  ” 


RAIL  ROAD. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  company,  to  examine  the  Mauch 
Chunck  and  Quincy  rail  roads. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  and  examine  the  rail 
roads  at  Mauch  Chunck,  and  at  Quincy,  and  to  collect 
such  additional  information  as  they  might  be  enabled  to 
obtain,  by  consulting  scientific  and  experienced  indivi- 
duals, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  de- 
scription of  roads  in  Europe,  report,  that  they  have,  as 
far  as  has  been  practicable,  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them. 

The  committee  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  to 
Mauch  Chunck,  and  examined  the  road  lately  construct- 
ed at  that  place,  the  length  ot  which  is  9 miles.  It  extends 
! the  whole  distance  along  the  side  of  a mountain,  down 
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an  inclined  plane  of  various  declivities  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  ground  over  which  it  passes. 

The  elevation  of  the  coal  mine  at  Mauch  Chunck,  above 
the  Lehigh  river  at  the  point  where  the  coal  is  delivered 
into  boats  is  936  feet.  From  this  mine  the  road  , as  it  ap- 
proaches towards  the  river,  rises  within  the  distance  of 
about  half  a mile  46  feet,  when  it  reaches  the  extreme 
point  of  its  elevation  which  is  982  feet  above  the  water; 
the  distance  from  this  place  to  the  river,  is  about  8^  miles; 
the  road,  then  constantly  descends,  by  an  irregular  decli- 
vity as  follows,  to  wit: 


At  8 miles  from  the  river  its  eleva-  < 
tion  is  943  feet — { 
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There  is  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  an  abrupt  termination 
of  the  mountain,  upon  which  is  constructed  an  inclined 
plane,  700  yards  long,  with  a declivity  of  225  feet,  below 
which  there  is  still  a further  descent  of  25  feet  down  a 
chute,  through  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  into  boats  on 
the  water,  the  actual  descent,  from  the  point  of  the 
road,  at  2 miles  distance  from  the  river  to  its  termination 
at  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane,  is  therefore,  in  a distance 
of  about  1 5-8  miles,  109  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  Mauch  Chunck  rail  road,  extending 
a distance  of  9 miles,  and  including  the'  inclined  plane 

700  yards,  was  constructed  in  two  months  and  three 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  was  within 
that  period,  so  far  completed,  that  wagons  have  since 
regularly  passed  upon  it — there  are,  however,  a few  la- 
borers still  employed  in  finishing  some  parts  of  the  work 
notyet  entirely  completed.  The  cost,  including  the  700 
yards  of  inclined  plane,  is  stated  to  be  between  $2,500 
and  $3,000  per  mile. 

The  road  is  principally  laid  upon  the  track  heretofore 
used  by  the  Mauch  Chunck  company,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  on  wagons  of  the  common  construction. 
The  sleepers,  which  are  of  wood,  are  laid  4 feet  apart, 
upon  a stone  foundation — the  rails,  which  are  also  of 
wood,  are  then  placed  upon  these  sleepers,  and  are  fas- 
tened to  them  by  wooden  keys;  they  are  afterwards  plat- 
ed on  the  inner  edges,  with  rolled  iron  bars,  from  2-8  to 
3-8  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  1£  inches  Avide,  and 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  up  with  earth  or  gravel, 
so  high  as  to  cover  the  sleepers  and  to  form  a horse  path, 
which  completes  the  whole  labor. 

There  are  various  crossing  places  along  the  course  of 
• the  road,  and  several  turns  out,  both  of  which  are  easily 
effected,  at  a very  small  expense.  There  are  also  many 
considerable  curvatures  in  the  road,  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  to  suit  the  localities  of  the  ground,  and  these 
sinuosities  are  effected  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  sim- 
ply elevating  the  rail  on  the  outer  curve  a little  higher 
than  the  rail  on  the  inner  curve,  which  gives  a ready  di- 
rection to  the  wagons  in  their  passage,  without  any  other 
result  than  lessening  their  velocity,  which  is  retarded  at 
these  points,  by  the  increased  lateral  friction  of  the 
wheels.  The  wagons  here  used,  weigh  from  1200  to 
1500  lbs.  each,  and  are  kept  on  the  rails  by  flange 
wheels.  Their  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  those 
represented  in  the  books  of  Strickland,  Wood  and  Tred- 
gold. 

The  committee  after  a careful  examination  of  this 
w'ork,  do  not  hesitate  to  state  to  the  board,  that  it  is  on  so 
simple  a plan,  that  mechanics  of  ordinary  skill  would  be 
fully  competent  to  the  construction  of  one  similar,  and  in 
every  respect  equal  to  it;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
be  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  loaded  wagons  each  carry  l£  tons  of 
coal,  and  descend  in  brigades  of  6,  8 or  10,  connected  to- 
gether by  iron  chains,  each  brigade  being  attended  by 
two  men.  These  wagons  descend  from  (the  summit  le- 
vel to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  at  the  river,  a distance 
of  8 miles  in  30  minutes,  exclusive  of  a few  minutes  con- 
sumed in  greasing  the  wheels  on  the  route. 

On  arriving  at  the  inclined  plane,  the  loaded  wagons 
are  letdown,  one  at  a time,  by  arope,  worked  upon  a ho- 
rizontal shaft,  which  is  regulated  by  a powerful  break, 
and  each  loaded  wagon  as  it  descends  draw6  up  an  emp- 


ty one.  In  this  manner,  they  pass  a loaded  wagon  down, 
and  an  empty  wagon  up  the  inclined  plane,  each  travel- 
ling a distance  of 700  yards,  in  45  seconds,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  32  miles  an  hour,  and  the  operation  seems  to 
be  performed  with  great  ease  and  safety. 

The  empty  wagons  are  returned  to  the  coal  mine  by 
horses,  each  horse  dx-awing  from  3 to  4 of  them  up  in  3 
hours,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour;  and 
each  wagon  weighing  from  1200  to  1500.  The  average 
acclivity  of  the  road  including  the  whole  distance,  from 
the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  being  about  one  degree. 

The  committee  were  taken  up  the  road  by  one  horse, 
drawing  an  empty  wagon,  and  two  cars  conveying  14 
persons,  the  whole  weighing  about  2 ^ tons,  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  they  descended  in  the  same  cars, 
Avith  the  same  persons  in  45  minutes,  (exclusive  of  the 
time  lost  by  detention  from  meeting  wagons  i*etui*ning  to 
the  mine. ) Part  of  this  time,  the  cars  for  short  distan- 
ces, ran  by  their  own  gravity,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour,  and  they  ran  one  entire  mile  in  3 minutes 
and  15  seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour 
— on  other  parts  of  the  road,  where  there  are  sharp 
turns,  or  but  little  descent,  the  speed  of  the  cars  w as  re- 
duced to  the  rate  of  4,  or  even  to  3 miles  an  hour. 

The  committee  after  leaving  Mauch  Chunck  proceed- 
ed to  Boston,  and  in  the  course  of  the  route,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  with  several  eminent  and  distin- 
guished engineers,  among  whom  were  col.  Totten,  of  the 
U.  S.  coi-ps  of  engineei’S,  col.  Baldwin,  U.  S.  civil  engi- 
neer, C.  White  esq.  of  Con.  and  P.  Hening,  esq.  of 
New  York,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  w here 
he  had  been  employed  by  a company  in  Albany,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  rail  roads,  and  the  application  of  moving  power 
upon  them.  The  last  named  gentleman  accompanied  the 
committee  in  their  visit  to  Mauch  Chunck. 

The  committee  were  also  accompanied  on  their  visit  to 
the  Quincy  rail  road,  by  col.  Baldwin,  and  by  I.  Davis  esq, 
of  Boston,  the  latter  gentleman  being  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  work,  and  from  them  received  e very  attention 
and  information  necessary. 

The  Quincy  rail  road,  including  all  expenses,  except 
the  amount  paid  for  land,  cost  $11,250  per  mile — it  was 
constructed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  stone 
from  a quarry  to  navigable  water;  it  is  3 miles  long,  and 
consists  of  a single  way  with  two  tracks,  five  feet  apart 
in  the  clear;  the  rails  are  of  pine  timber  6 inches  wide 
and  12  inches  deep,  these  rails,  except,  where  the  road 
passes  OArer  a swamp  upon  wooden  piles,  are  laid  upon 
stone  sleepers  8 feet  long  and  about  12  inches  square, 
placed  8 feet  apart;  the  sleepers  rest  upon  a stone  foun- 
dation 3 feet  deep,  which  effectually  secures  them  from 
the  operation  of  frost.  On  the  top  of  the  wooden  rails 
there  is  nailed  oak  scantling,  2 inches  thick  and  4 inches 
wide,  on  which  is  fastened  a bar  of  rolled  iron  5-16  of  an 
inch  thick  and  from  2^  to  2£  inches  wide. 

The  road  at  the  quarry  is  86  feet  above  the  water  at  the 
place  of  its  tennination.  The  deepest  cut  is  24  feet,  and 
the  entire  road  is  nearly  straight,  except  at  two  places 
where  there  are  considerable  bends  in  it.  The  great- 
est descent  is  2£  inches  to  the  rod  which  is  equal  to 
about  66  feet  in  a mile,  and  at  this  place  a strong  break 
is  necessary,  to  keep  the  wagons  from  running  upon  the 
horses. 

Two  horses  draw  down  the  road,  40  tons,  including 
the  weight  of  the  wagons,  at  the  rate  of  4£  miles  an  houi% 
and  take  up  the  empty  wagons,  weighing  about  6 tons’ 
These  wagons  cost  $400  each,  and  have  wheels  6£  feet  in 
diameter,  with  1 inch  flanges,  the  wheel  turning  upon  the 
axle,  whereas  at  Mauch  Chunck  the  wheels  are  2 feet 
diameter,  with  flanges  of  1 inch,  and  are  turned  with  the 
axle. 

There  are  several  deep  ravines  crossed  by  tills  road, 
which  are  passed  on  wooden  frames  at  a much  less  ex- 
pense than  it  would  have  cost  to  fill  them  w ith  earth. 

The  iron  rails  for  this  road  were  finished,  completely 
drilled  and  fitted,  ready  for  laying  down,  at  6^  cents  per 
lb.  and  the  pine  rails  were  delivered  to  the  company,  at 
their  wharf,  for  J3  cents  the  cubic  foot.  The  work  ap- 
pears to  be  executed  in  a faithful  manner,  and  has  been 
tound  to  answer  the  fullest  expectations  of  the  proprie- 
tors, having  reduced  the  expense  of  transportation  to 
about  1-6  of  its  former  cost. 
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The  committee  after  a careful  examination,  as  here  stat- 
ed, of  tlie  rail  ways,  both  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  Quincy, 
and  after  the  conferences  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
holding  with  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments,  and 
with  a number  of  scientific  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  great  respect,  feel  entirely  satisfied  that  there 
w ill  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  proposed  rail  way 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river,  nor  have 
they  the  smallest  doubt,  but  that  there  is  ample  skill  in 
our  country  for  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  v'ork;  the 
committee  are  also  further  satisfied  that  the  necessary 
materials  for  its  construction  can  be  easily  and  conveni- 
ently obtained. 

\VTiilst,  however,  the  committee  feel  no  hesitation  in 
thus  confidently  giving  their  opinion  upon  the  practicabili- 
ty of  constructing  the  road,  they  also  feel  it  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  state  their  conviction  to  the  board,  that 
from  the  varied  and  undulating  surface  of  the  country, 
oyer  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  road  must  ne- 
cessarily pass,  great  labor,  and  the  exercise  of  a sound 
and  discriminating  judgment  will  be  required,  in  drder 
to  fix  upon  the  proper  location  of  the  route.;  and  the  com- 
mittee also  believe  that  much  experience  and  science will 
be  required  to  decide  upon  the  most  advantageous  mov- 
ing power  to  be  employed  upon  it.  The  opinions,  there- 
fore, of  able  and  competent  engineers,  of  sufficient  expe- 
rience upon  these  two,  vitally  important  points,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  before  the  company  can  safely  ven- 
ture to  determine  on  the  grade  and  final  location  of  the 
road;  and  after  an  extensive  inquiry,  and  considerable 
communication  with  several  gentlemen,  of  highly  respect- 
able character,  for  intelligence  and  scientific  attainments, 
the  commit  te  are  of  the  opinion,  that  a suitable  deputation 
should  proceed  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  different  rail  roads  no\y  constructing,  or  in  operation 
there,  and  of  consulting  with  experienced  and  practicable 
jnen,  in  order  that  we  may  become  distinctly  informed  of 
all  the  modern  improvements,  in  the  application  of  mov- 
ing power  upon  them,  this  being  the  only  point  of  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  upon  which  there  is  the  least  hazard  of  our 
falling  into  any  important  mistakes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  proposed  de- 
putation, the  committee  deem  it  to  be  necessary  that  they 
he  put  in  possession  of  a reconnoissanee  of  the  several 
practicable  routes,  all  of  which  should  be  deliberately  ex- 
amined, and  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages be  duly  weighed  and  considered,  before  a safe  con- 
clusion can  be  adopted  relative  to  the  amount  or  kind  of 
power  to  be  employed  upon  them,  the  fact  being  simply 
this,  that  the  power  to  be  used,  must  either  be  adapted  to 
the  profile  of  the  road,  or  the  road  must  be  graded  to  suit 
the  power  to  be  employed;  and  in  order  that  the  deputa- 
tion may  be  prepared  to  proceed  as  early  as  possible, 
the  committee  recommend  that  all  practicable  diligence 
be  used  to  obtain  these  reconnoissances  with  as  little  de- 
la3”  as  circumstances  will  admit  of.  All  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted.  PHILIP  E.  THOMAS, 

ALEXANDER  BROWN, 
THOMAS  ELLICOTT. 

Baltimore , June  12,  1827. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Jlfarch  12,  1827. 

BnOWN  VS.  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

This  a writ  of  error  to  a judgment  rendered  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Maryland,  affirming  a judgment  of 
the  city  court  of  Baltimore,  on  an  indictment  found  in 
that  court  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  violating  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  The  indictment  was 
founded  on  the  second  section  of  that  act,  which  is  in 
these  words:  ^Andffie  it  enacted,  that  all  importers  of 

foreign  articles  or  commodities,  of  dry  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  by  bale  or  package,  or  of  wine,  rum,  bran- 
dy, whiskey,  and  other  distilled  spiritous  liquors,  &c. 
and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale  or 
package,  hogshead,  barrel,  or  tierce,  shall  before  they 
are  authorized  to  sell,  take  out  a license,  as  by  the  ori- 
ginal act  is  directed,  for  which  they  shall  pay  fifty  dol- 
lars: and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such  li-  I 
cense,  shall  he  subject  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures as  are  prescribed  by  the  original  act  to  which  this  is 


a supplement.”  The  indictment  charges  the  plaintiffs  In 
error  with  having  imported  and  sold  one  package  of  for- 
eign dry  goods  without  having  license  to  do  so.  A judg- 
ment was  rendered  against  them  on  demurrer  for  the  pen- 
alty which  the  act  prescribes  for  the  offence,  and  that 
judgment  is  now  before  tins  court. 

The  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question,  whether 
the  legislature  of  a state  can  constitutionally  require  the 
importer  of  foreign  articles  to  take  out  a 'license  from 
the  state,  before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  a bale  or 
package  so  imported.  — 

Jt  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  every  legislative  act,  and  that  the  whole  burthen  of 
proof  lies  on  him  who  denies  its  constitutionality.  The 
plaintiffs  in  error  take  the  burthen  upon  themselves,  and 
insist  that  the  act  under  consideration  is  repugnant  to  two 
provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1.  I o that  w hich  declares  that  “no  state  shall,  w ithout 
the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  executing  its  inspection  laws.” 

2.  1 o that  which  declares  that  congress  shall  have  pow- 
er “to  regulate  commerce  with  ioreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  w ith  the  Indian  tribes.  ” 

1.  The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  extent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion upon  states  “to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports. ” The  counsel  for  the  state  of  Maryland 
would  confine  this  prohibition  to  laws  imposing  duties  on 
the  act  of  importation  or  exportation.  The  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  nrerrorgive  them  a much  wider  scope. 

In  performing  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of  con- 
struing clauses  in  the  constitution  of  our  country,  which 
involve  conflicting  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
union,  and  of  the  respective  states,  it  is  proper  to  take* 
view  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  to  be  expound- 
ed, of  their  connexion  with  other  words,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral objects  to  he  accomplished  by  the  prohibitory  clause, 
or  by  the  grant  of  power. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  “imposts,  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports?” 

An  impost,  or  duty  on  imports,  is  a custom  ora  tax  le- 
vied on  articles  brought  into  a country,  and  is  most  usual- 
ly secured  before  the  importer  is  allowed  to  exercise  his 
rights  of  ownership  over  them,  because  evasions  of  the 
law  can  be  prevented  more  certainly  by  executing  it  while 
the  articles  are  in  its  custody.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
less  an  impost  or  duty  on  the  articles,  if  it  were  to  be  le- 
vied on  them  after  they  were  landed.  The  policy  an<J 
consequent  practice  of  levying  or  securing  the  duty  be- 
fore, or  on  entering  the  port,  does  not  limit  the  power  to 
that  state  of  things,  nor,  consequently,  the  prohibition, 
unless  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  so  confines  it. 
What,  then,  are  “imports?”  The  lexicons  inform  us1, 
they  are  “things  imported.  ” If  we  appeal  to  usage  lor 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  we  shall  receive  the  same  an- 
swer. They  are  the  articles  themselves  which  are 
brought  into  the  country.  “A  duty  on  imports”  then, 
is  not  merely  a duty  on  the  act  ol  importation,  but  it  is  a 
duty  on  the  thing  imported.  It  i6  not,  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  confined  to  a duty  levied  while  tile  article  is  enter- 
ing the  country,  but  extends  to  a duty  levied  after  it  has 
entered  the  country.  The  succeeding  words  of  the  sen- 
tence which  limit  the  prohibition,  show  the  extent  ir. 
which  it  was  understood.  The  limitation  is,  “except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws.”  Now,  the  inspection  laws,  so  far  as  they  act 
upon  articles  for  exportation,  are  generally  executed  on 
land,  before  the  article  i3  put  on  board  the  vessel;  so  far 
as  they  act  upon  importations,  they  are  generally  execut- 
ed upon  articles  vhieli  are  landed.  The  tax  or  duty  of 
inspection,  then,  is  a tax  which  is  frequently,  if  not  al- 
ways paid  for  service  performed  on  land,  whiie  the  arti- 
cle is  in  the  bosom  of  the  country.  Yet  this  tax  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  prohibition  on  the  states  to  lay  duties  on 
imports  or  exports.  The  exception  v as  made  because 
the  tax  would  otherwise  have  been  within  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

If  it  be  a rule  of  interpretation  to  which  all  assent,  that 
the  exception  of  a particular  thing  from  general  words, 
proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lawgiver,  the  thing  ex- 
cepted would  be  within  the  general  clause,  had  the  ex- 
ception not  been  made,  we  know  no  reason  why  this 
general  rule  should  not  be  as  applicable  to  the  constiiu- 
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tfon  a,?  to  other  instruments.  If  it  be  applicable,  then 
this  exception  in  favor  of  duties  for  the  support  of  inspec- 
tion laws*  goes  far  in  proving  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution olassed  taxes  of  a similar  character  with  those 
imposed  for  the  purposes  of  inspection,  with  duties  on 
imports  apd  exports,  and  supposed  them  to  be  prohi- 
bited. 

If  we  quit  this  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and  passing 
from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  w ords,  look  to  the 
objects  of  the  prohibition,  w e find  no  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  act  under  consideration  from  its  operation. 

From  the  vast  inequality  between  the  different  states 
of  the  confederacy,  as  to' commercial  advantages,  few 
subjects  were  viewed  with  deeper  interest,  or  excited 
more  irritation,  than  the  manner  m which  the  several 
states  exercised,  or  seemed  disposed  to  exercise,  the 
power  of  laying  duties  on  imports.  From  motives 
which  were  deemed  sufficient  by  the  statesmen  of  that 
day,  the  general  power  of  taxation,  indispensably  neces- 
sary as  it  was,  and  jealous  as  the  states  were  of  any  en- 
croachment on  it,  was  so  far  abridged  as  to  forbid  them  to 
touch  imports  or  exports,  with  the  single  exception 
which  has  been  noticed.  Why  are  they  restrained  from 
imposing  these  duties?  Plainly,  because,  in  the  general 
opinion,  the  interest  of  all  would  be  best  promoted  by- 
placing  that  whole  subject  under  the  control  of  congress. 
Whether  the  prohibition  to  “lay'  imposts,  or  duties  on 
hnports  or  exports,”  proceeded  from  an  apprehension  , 
that  the  power  might  be  so  exercised  as  to  disturb  that 
equality  among  the  states  which  was  generally  advanta- 
geous, or  that  harmony  between  them  which  it  was  desir- 
able to  preserve,  or  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  our  com- 
mercial connexions  writh  foreign  nations,  or  to  confer  this 
source  of  revenue  on  the  government  of  the  union,  or 
whatever  other  motive  might  have  induced  the  prohibi- 
tion, it  is  plain,  that  the  object  would  be  as  completely 
defeated  by  a power  to  tax  the  article  in  the  hands  of  the 
importer  the  instant  it  was  landed,  as  by  a pow  er  to  tax 
it  while  entering  the  port.  There  is  no  difference,  in 
effect,  between  a power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article, 
and  a power  to  prohibit  its  introduction  into  the  country. 
The  one  would  be  a necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 
No  goods  would  be  imported  if  none  could  be  sold.  No 
object  of  anyr  description  can  be  accomplished  by  laying  a 
duty  on  importation,  which  may  not  be  accomplished  with 
equal  certainty  by  laying  a duty  on  the  thing  imported  in 
the  hands  of  the  importer,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same 
power  which  imposes  a light  duty,  can  impose  a very 
heavy  one,  one  which  amounts  to  a prohibition.  Ques- 
tions of  pow  er  do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it 
may  be  exercised.  If  it  may  be  exercised  at  ail,  it  must 
be  exercised  at  the  will  of  those  in  Avhose  hands  it  is  plac- 
ed. If  the  tax  may  be  levied  in  this  form  by  a state,  it 
may  be  levied  to  an  extent  w hioh  will  defeat  the  revenue 
by  impost,  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from  importations  into 
the  particular  state.  We  are  told,  that  such  wild  and  ir- 
rational abuse  of  power  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  view  when  discussing  its  existence. 
All  power  may  be  abused;  and  if  the  fear  of  its  abuse 
to  constitute  a*n  argument  against  its  existence,  it  might 
be  urged  against  the  existence  of  that  which  is  indispen-. 
sable  to  the  general  safety.  The  stateS  will  never  be 
so  mad  as  to  destroy  tlicir  own  commerce,  or  even  to  les- 
sen it. 

Wc  do  not  dissent  from  those  general  propositions. 

. Wc  do  not  suppose  any  state  would  act  so  unwisely. 
But  w'e  do  not  place  the  question  on  that  ground. 

These  arguments  apply  w ith  precisely  the  same  force 
against  the  whole  prohibition.  It  might,  with  the  same 
reason,  be  said,  that  no  state  would  be  so  blind  to  its  own 
interests  as  to  lay  duties  on  importation  which  would 
either  prohibit  or  diminish  its  trade.  Yet  the  framers 
of  our  constitution  have  thought  this  a power  which  no 
state  ought  to  exercise.  Conceding,  to  the  full  extent 
which  is  required,  that  every  state  would,  in  its  legislation 
on  this  subject,  provide  judiciously  for  its  own  interests, 
it  cannot  be  conceded,  that  each  would  respect  the  inte- 
rest of  others.  A duty  on  imports  is  a tax  on  the  article 
winch  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  great  importing 
states  would  thus  levy  a tax  on  the  non-importing  states, 
which  would  not  less  be  a tax  because  their  interest  would 
afford  ample  security  against  its  ever  being  so  heavy  as 
to  expel  commerce  from  their  ports.  This  w’ould  ne- 


cessarily produce  countervailing  measures  on  the  part  of 
those  states  w hose  situation  w as  less  favorable  to  impor- 
tation. For  this,  among  other  reasons,  the  whole  pow  er 
of  laying  duties  on  imports  was;  with  a single  and  slight 
exception,  taken  from  the  stRtes.  When  w e are  inquir- 
ing w hether  a particular  act  is  within  tills  prohibition,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  the  state  may  so  legislate  as  to 
hurt  itself,  but  whether  the  act  is  w ithin  the  words  and 
mischief  of  the  prohibitory  clause.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  that  a tax  on  the  article  in  the  hands  oi  the  im- 
porter, is  within  its  words;  and  we  think  it  too  clear  for 
controversy,  that  the  same  tax  is  within  its  mischief. 
We  think  it  unquestionable,  that  such  a tax  has  precise- 
ly the  same  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  article, 
a3  if  imposed  upon  it  while  entering  the  port. 

The  counsel  for  the  state  of  Maryland  insists,  with 
great  reason,  that  if  the  words  of  the  prohibition  be 
taken  in  their  utmost  latitude,  they  will  abridge  the  powr- 
er  of  taxation,  which  all  admit  to  be  essential  to  the 
states,  to  an  extent  which  has  never  yet  been  suspected, 
and  will  deprive  them  of  resources  which  are  necessary 
to  supply  revenue,  and  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
admitted  to  possess.  These  w ords  must,  therefore,  be 
construed  with  some  limitation;  and,  if  this  be  admitted, 
they  insist,  that  entering  the  country  is  the  point  of  time 
when  the  prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  state 
to  tax  commences. 

, It  may  be  conceded,  that  the  words  of  the  prohibition 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  their  utmost  extent;  that  in 
our  complex  system,  the  object  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  government  ofthe  union,  and  the  nature  of  the  of- 
ten conflicting  powers  which  rerpim  in  the  states,  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  view,  and  may  aid  in  expounding  the 
words  of  any  particular  clause.  But,  while  we  admit 
that  sound  principles  of  construction  ought  to  restrain  all 
courts  from  carrying  the  words  ofthe  prohibition  beyond 
the  object  the  constitution  is  intended  to  secure,  that 
there  must  be  a point  ot  time-  when  the  prohibition  cea- 
ses, and  the  power  of  the  state  to  tax  commences;  we 
cannot  admit  that  this  point  of  time  is  the  instant  that  the 
articles  enter  the  country.  It  is,  we  think,  obvious,  that 
this  construction  would  defeat  the  prohibition. 

The  constitutional  prohibition  on  the  states  to  lay  a 
duty  on  imports,  a prohibition  which  a vast  majority  of 
them  must  feel  an  interest  in  preserving,  may  certainly 
come  in  conflict  with  their  acknowledged  power  to  tax 
persons  and  property  within  their  territory..  The  power, 
and  the  restriction  on  it,  though  quite  distinguishable 
when  they  do  not  approach  each  other,  may  yet,  like  the 
intervening  colors  between  white  and  black,  approach  so 
nearly  as  to  perplex  the  understanding,  as  colors  perplex 
the  vision  in  marking  the  distinction  between  them.  Yet 
the  distinction  exists,  and  must  be  marked  as  the  cases 
arise.  Till  they  do  arise,  it  might  be  premature  to  state 
any  rule  as  being  universal  in  its  application.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  say,  generally,  that  when  the  im- 
porter has  so  acted  upon  the  thing  imported,  that  it  has 
become  incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  it  has,  perhaps,  lost  its  distinctive 
character  as  an  import,  and  has  become  subject  to  the 
taxing  power  ofthe  state;  but  while  remaining  the  pro- 
perty of  the  importer,  in  his  warehouse,  in  the  original 
form  or  package  in  which  it  was  imported,  a tax  upon  it 
is  too  plainly  a duty  on  imports  to  escape  the  prohibition 
in  the  constitution. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend,  that  the 
importer  purchases,  by  payment  of  the  duty  to  the  United 
States,  a right  to  dispose  of  his  merchandize,  as  ■frcll  as 
to  bring  it  into  the  country;  and  certainly  the  argument  is 
supported  by  strong  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of 
nations,  including  our  own.  The  object  of  importation  is 
sale;  it  constitutes  the  motive  for  paying  the  duties;  and 
if  the  United  States  possess  the  power  of  conferring  the 
right  to  sell,  as  the  consideration  for  which  the  duty  is 
paid,  every  principle  of  faif  dealing  requires  that  they 
should  be  understood  to  confer  it.  The  practice  of  the 
most  commercial  nations  conforms  to  this  idea.  Duties, 
according  to  that  practice,  are  charged  on  those  articles 
only  which  are  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the 
country.  Thus,  sea  stores,  goods  imported  and  re-ex- 
ported in  the  same  vessel,  goods  landed  and  carried  over 
land  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-exported  from  some 
other  port,  goods  forced  in  by  6tress  of  weather,  and 
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landed,  but  not  for  sale,  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  The  whole  course  of  legislation  on  die 
subject  shows,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  the 
right  to  sell  is  connected  with  the  payment  of  duties. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  endeavor- 
ed to  illustrate  then-  proposition,  that  the  constitutional 
prohibition  ceases  the  instant  the  goods  enter  the  coun- 
try, by  an  array  of  the  consequences  which  they  suppose 
must  follow  the  denial  of  it.  If  the  importer  acquires 
the  right  to  sell  by  the  payment  of  duties  he  may,  they 
say  exert  that  right  when,  where,  and  as  he  pleases,  and 
the  state  cannot  regulate  it.  He  may  sell  by  retail,  at  auc- 
tion, or  as  an  itinerant  pedlar.  He  may  introduce  articles, 
as  gunpowder,  which  endanger  a city,  into  the  midst  of  its 
population;  he  may  introduce  articles  which  endanger  the 
public  health,  and  the  power  of  self-preservation  is  deni- 
ed. 'An  importer  may  bring  in  goods,  as  plate,  for  his 
own  use,  and  thus  retain  much  valuable  property  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

These  objections  to  the  principle,  if  well  founded, 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But 
we  think,  they  will  be  found,  on  examination,  not  to  be- 
long necessarily  to  the  principle,  and,  consequently, 
not  to  prove,  that  it  may  not  be  resorted  to'w'ith  safety 
as  a criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
hibition. 

This  indictment  is  against  the  importer  for  selling  a 
package  of  dry  goods  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  import- 
ed -without  a license.  This  state  of  things  is  changed  if  he 
sells  them,  or  otherwise  mixes  them  with  the  general 
property  of  the  state,  by  breaking  up  his  packages,  and 
travelling  with  them  as  an  itinerant  pedlar.  In  the  first 
case,  the  tax  intercepts  the  import,  as  an  import,  in  its 
way  to  become  incorporated  with  the  general  mass  of 
property,  and  denies  it  the  privilege  of  becoming  so  in- 
corporated until  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  It  denies  to  the  importer  the  right  of  using 
the  privilege  which  he  has  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  until  he  shall  have  also  purchased  it  from  the 
state.  In  the  last  cases,  the  tax  finds  the  articles  already 
incorporated  with  the  mass  of  property  by  the  act  of  the 
importer.  He  has  used  the  privilege  he  had  purchased, 
ana  has  himself  mixed  them  up  with  the  common  mass, 
and  the  law  may  treat  them  as  it  finds  them.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  plate,  or  other  furniture  used  by 
the  importer. 

So,  if  he  sells  by  auction.  Auctioneers  are  persons 
licensed  by  the  state,  and  if  the  importer  chooses  to  em- 
ploy them,  he  can  as  little  object  to  paying  for  this  ser- 
vice, as  for  any  other  for  which  he  may  apply  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  state.  The  right  of  sale  may  very  well  be  an- 
nexed to  importation,  without  annexing  to  it  also,  the 
privilege  of  using  the  officers  licensed  by  the  state  to 
make  sales  in  a peculiar  -way. 

The  power  to  direct  the  removal  of  gunpowder  is  a 
branch  of  the  police  power,  which  unquestionably  re- 
mains, and  ought  to  remain,  with  the  states.  If  the  pos- 
sessor stores  it  himself  out  of  town,  the  removal  cannot 
be  a duty  on  imports,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to 
the  revenue.  If  he  prefers  placing  it  in  a public  maga- 
zine, it  is  because  he  stores  it  there,  in  his  own  opinion, 
more  advantageously  than  elsewhere.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  may  not  be  classed  among  inspection  laws.  The 
removal  or  destruction  of  infectious  or  unsound  articles 
is  undoubtedly,  an  exercise  of  that  power,  and  forms  an 
express  exception  to  the  prohibition  we  are  considering. 
Indeed,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  expressly  sanction 
the  health  law's  of  a state. 

The  principle',  then,  for  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
contend,  that  the  importer  acquires  a right,  not  only  to 
bring  the  articles  into  the  country,  but  to  mix  them  with 
the  common  mass  of  property,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  necessary  pow  er  of  taxation  which  is  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  the  states,  to  that  dangerous  extent  which  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  seem  to  apprehend. 
It  carries  the  prohibition  in  the  constitution  no  farther 
than  to  prevent  the  states  from  doing  that  which  it  was 
the  great  object  of  the  constitution  to  prevent. 

But  if  it  should  be  proved,  that  a duty  on  the  article 
itself  would  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  it  is  still 
argued,  that  this  is  not  a tax  upon  the  article,  but  on  the 
person.  The  state,  it  is  said,  tax  occupations,  and 
this  is  nothing  more: 


it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  this  is 
varying  the  form,  without  varying  Jthe  substance.  - It  is 
treating  a prohibition  which  is  general,  as  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  a particular  mode  of  doing  the  forbidden  thing  — 
All  must  perceive,  that  a tax  on  the  sale  of  on  article,  urn 
ported  only  for  sale,  is  a tax  on  the  article  itself.  It  is 
true,  the  state  may  tax  occupations  generally,  but  this 
tax  must  be  paid  by  those  who  emplov  the  individual,  or 
is  a tax  on  his  business.  The  lawyer'  the  physician,  or 
the  mechanic,  must  either  charge  more  on  the  article  m 
which  he  deals,  or  the  thing  itself  is  taxed  through  his 
person.  This  the  state  has  a right  to  do,  because  no 
constitutional  prohibition  extends  to  it.  So,  a tax  on  the 
occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like  marine^*,  a tax  on 
importation.  It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importer  himself,  in 
like  manner  as  a direct  duty  on  the  article  itself  would  be 
stRte  has  not  a right  to  do,  because  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

In  support  of  the  argument,  that  the  prohibition  ceases 
the  instant  the  goods  are  brought  into, the  countrv,  a com- 
parison has  been  drawn  between  the  opposite  words  ex- 
port and  import.  As,  to  export,  it  is  said,  means  only 
to  carry  goods  out  of  the  countrv;  so,  to  import,  means 
only  to  bring  them  into  it.  But,  suppose  we  extend  this 
comparison  to  the  two  prohibitions.  The  states  are  for- 
bidden to  lay  a duty  on  exports,  and  the  United  States 
are  forbidden  to  lay  a tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported 
from  any'  state.  There  is  some  diversity  in  language  but 
none  is  perceivable  in  the  act  which  is  prohibited.  The 
United  States  have  the  same  right  to  tax  occupations 
which  is  possessed  by  the  states.  Now,  suppose  the 
United  States  should  require  every  exporter  to  take  out 
a license,  for  which  he  should  pay  such  tax  as  congr*«= 
might  think  proper  to  impose;  would  government  be  per- 
mitted to  shield  itself  from  the  just  censure  to  whieh  this 
attempt  to  evade  the  prohibitions  of  the  constitution 
would  expose  it,  by  saying,  that  this  was  a tax  on  the 
person,  not  on  the  article,  and  that  the  legislature  had  a 
right  to  tax  occupations  ? Or,  suppose  revenue  cutters 
were  to  be  stationed  off  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  lew- 
fog  a duty  on  all  merchandise  found  in  vessels  which 
were  leaving  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries; 
would  it  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  this  outran,  were 
the  government  to  say  that  exportation  meant  no’  more 
than  carrying  goods  out  of  the  country,  and  as  the  prohi- 
bition to  lay  a tax  on  imports,  or  things  imported,  ceased 
the  instant  they  w'ere  brought  into  the  countrv,  so  the 
prohibition  to  tax  articles  exported  ceased  when  they 
were  carried  out  of  the  country'  ? 

We  think,  then,  that  the  act  under  which  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  were  indicted,  is  repugnant  to  that  article  of 
the  constitution  w hich  declares,  that  “no  state  shall  lay 
any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports.” 

2.  Is  it  also  repugnant  to  that  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  empowers  “congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes?” 

The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  can  scarcely  be 
forgotten.  It  was  regulated  by  foreign  nations  w ith  a sin- 
gle view'  to  their  own  interest;  and  our  disunited  efforts 
to  counteract  their  restrictions  w ere  rendered  impotent 
by  want  of  combination.  Congress,  indeed,  possessed 
the  power  of  making  treaties;  but  the  inability  of  the 
federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become  so 
apparent  as  to  render  that  power  in  a great  degree  use- 
less. 

Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of 
things,  and  those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  commerce  on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  giving  the  control  over  this  im- 
portant subject  to  a single  government.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  evils  proceeding  from  the  fee- 
bleness oi  the  federal  government,  contributed  more  to 
that  great  revolution  which  introduced  the  present  svs- 
tem,  than  the  deep  and  general  conviction,  that  com- 
merce ought  to  be  regulated  by  congress.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all 
foreign  commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  states. 
To  construe  the  power  so  a3  to  impair  its  efficacy,  w ould 
tend  to  deteat  an  object,  in  the  attainment  of  which  the 
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American  public  took,  and  justly  took,  that  strong 
interest  which  arose  from  a full  conviction  of  its  neces- 
sity. 

What,  then,  is  the  just  extent  of  a power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states? 

This  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v. 
Qgden,  (9  Wheat.  Rep.  1.)  in  which  it  was  declared  to 
be  complete  in  itself,  and  to  acknowledge  no  limitations 
other  than  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  The 
power  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject  on  which  it  acts, 
and  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary  of  a state, 
but  must  enter  its  interior. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  now  to  reasftn  m support  of 
these  propositions.  Their  truth  is  proved  by  facts  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes,  and  as  we  think,  demonstrated, 
if  they  could  require  demonstration,  in  the  case  already 
mentioned. 

If  this  power  reaches  the  interior  of  a state,  and  may 
be  there  exercised,  it  must  be  capable  of  authorizing  the 
sale  of  those  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is 
intercourse:  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable,  that  the  power  to  authorize  this  traffic, 
when  given  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  the 
intent  that  its  efficacy  should  be  complete,  should  cease 
at  the  point  when  its  continuance  is  indispensable  to  its 
value.  To  what  purpose  should  the  power  to  allow  im- 
portation be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the  power  to  au- 
thorize a sale  of  the  thing  imported?  Sale  is  the  object 
of  importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  in- 
tercourse, of  which  importation  constitutes  a part.  It  is 
as  essential  an  ingredient,  as  indispensible  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  thing,  then,  a3  importation  itself.  It 
must  be  considered  as  a component  part  of  the  pow  er  to 
regulate  commerce.  Congress  has  a right,  not  only  to 
a'lthorisr!  importation,  but  to  authorise  the  importer  to 
9ell. 

If  this  be  admitted,  and  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  congress  which  au- 
thorises importation,  and  offers  the  privilege  for  sale  at  a 
fixed  price  to  every  person  who  chooses  to  become  a pur- 
chaser ? How  is  it  to  be  construed,  if  an  intent  to  deal 
honestly  and  fairly,  an  intent  as  wise  as  it  is  moral,  is 
to  enter  into  the  construction?  What  can  be  the  use  of 
the  contract,  what  does  the  importer  purchase,  if  he  does 
not  purchase  the  privilege  to  sell  ? 

What  would  be  the  language  of  a foreign  government, 
which  should  be  informed  that  its  merchants,  after  im- 
porting according  to  law,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  mer- 
chandise imported?  What  answer  would  the  United 
States  give  to  the  complaints  and  just  reproaches  to  which 
such  an  extraordinary  circumstance  would  expose  them? 
No  apology  could  be  received,  or  even  offered.  Such  a 
afete  of  things  would  break  up  commerce.  It  will  not 
meet  this  argument  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  will 
never  be  produced;  that  the  good  sense  of  the  states  is  a 
sufficient  security  against  it.  The  constitution  has  not 
confided  this  subject  to  that  good  sense.  It  is  placed 
elsewhere.  The  question  is,  where  does  the  power  re- 
side ? not  how  far  will  it  be  probably  abused  ? The  pow- 
er claimed  by  the  state  is,  in  its  nature,  in  conflict  with 
that  given  to  congress;  and  the  greater  or  less  extent  in 
which  it  may  be  exercised,  does  not  enter  into  the  inquiry 
concerning  its  existence. 

We  think,  then,  that  if  the  power  to  authorize  a sale 
exists  in  congress,  the  conclusion  that  the  right  to  sell  is 
connected  with  the  law'  permitting  importation,  as  an  in- 
separable incident,  is  inevitable. 

If  the  principles  we  have  stated  be  correct,  the  result 
to  which  they  conduct  us  cannot  be  mistaken.  Any  pe- 
nalty inflicted  on  the  importer  for  selling  the  article  in 
his  character  of  importer,  must  be  in  opposition  to  the 
act  of  congress  which  authorizes  importation.  Any 
charge  on  the  introduction  and  incorporation  of  the  arti- 
cles into  and  with  the  mass  of  property,  in  the  country, 
must  he  hostile  to  the  power  given  to  congress  to  regu- 
late commerce,  since  an  essential  part  of  that  regulation, 
and  principal  object  of  it,  is  to  prescribe  the  regular 
means  for  accomplishing  that  introduction  and  incorpora- 
tion. 

The  distinction  between  a tax  on  the  thing  imported, 
and  on  the  person  of  the  importer,  can  have  no  influence 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  too  obvious  for  contro- 


versy, that  they  interfere  equally  with  the  power  to  re- 
gulate commerce. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  this  construction  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  as  was  contended  in  con- 
struing the  prohibition  to  lay  duties  on  imports,  would 
abridge  the  acknowledged  power  of  a state  to  tax  its  own 
citizens,  or  their  property  within  its  territory. 

We  admit  this  power  to  be  sacred;  but  cannot  admit 
that  it  may  be  used  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  a 
power  given  to  congress.  We  cannot  admit,  that  it  may  be 
used  so  as  to  obstruct  or  defeat  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  powers  re- 
maining with  the  states  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  come 
in  conflict  with  those  vested  in  congress.  When  this 
happens  that  which  is  not  supreme  must  yield  to  that 
which  is  supreme.  Thi3  great  and  universal  truth  is  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  constitution 
has  applied  it  to  the  often  interfering  powers  of  the  ge- 
neral and  state  governments,  as  a vital  principle  of  per- 
petual operation.  It  results,  necessarily,  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  taxing  power  of  the  states  must  have  some 
limits.  It  cannot  reach  and  restrain  the  action  of  the  na- 
tional government  within  its  proper  sphere.  It  cannot 
reach  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  eourts  of  the 
union,  or  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  United  States, 
or  restrain  the  operation  of  any  law  which  congress  may 
constitutionally  pass.  It  cannot  interfere  with  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce.  If  the  states  may  tax  all  persons  and 
property  found  on  their  territory,  what  shall  restraia 
them  from  taxing  goods  in  their  transit  through  the  state 
from  one  port  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  re-exporta- 
tion ? The  laws  of  trade  authorize  this  operation,  and 
general  convenience  requires  it.  Or  what  should  restrain 
a state  from  taxing  any  article  passing  through  it  from  one 
state  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  ? or  from  tax- 
ing the  transportation  of  articles  passing  from  the  state 
itself  to  another  state , for  commercial  purposes  ? These 
cases  are  all  within  the  sovereign  power  of  taxation,  but 
would  obviously  derange  the  measures  of  congress  to  re- 
gulate commerce,  and  effect  materially  the  purpose  for 
which  that  power  was  given.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
press  this  argument  farther,  or  to  give  additional  illustra- 
tions of  it,  because  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  consid- 
ered with  great  attention,  in  M Cuttack  vs.  The  state  of 
Maryland , ( 4.  Wheat . Rep.  316. ^ the  decision  in 

which  case  is,  we  think,  entirely  applicable  to  this. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  we  suppose  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  case,  to  apply  equally  to  importa- 
tions from  a sister  state.  We  do  not  mean  to  give  any 
opinion  on  a tax  discriminating  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic articles. 

We  think  there  is  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  city  court,  because  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  imposing  the  penalty  for  which 
the  said  judgment  is  rendered,  is  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  void.  The 
judgment  is  to  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to 
that  court,  with  instruction  to  enter  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  appellants. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on,  &c.  On  considera- 
tion whereof,  this  court  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  error 
in  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  said  court  of  appeals  in 
this,  that  the  judgment  of  the  city  court  bf  Baltimore, 
condemning  the  said  Alexander  Brown,  George  Brow  n, 
John  A.  Brown  and  James  Brown,  to  pay  the  penalty 
therein  mentioned,  ought  not  to  have  been  so  rendered 
against  them,  because  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  entitled,  “an  act  supplementary  to 
the  act  laying  duties  on  licenses  to  the  retailers  of  diy 
goods,  and  for  other  purposes,”  on  which  the  indictment 
on  which  the  said  judgment  was  rendered  is  founded,  so 
far  as  it  enacts,  “that  all  importers  of  foreign  articles,  of 
dry  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  by  bale  or  package,  or 
of  w ine,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey  or  other  distilled  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  & c.  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale  or 
package,  hogshead,  barrel  or  tierce,  shall,  before  they 
are  authorized  to  sell,  take  out  a license  as  by  the  origi- 
nal act  is  directed,  for  which  they  shall  pay  fifty  dollars, 
and,  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such  license, 
sliall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  original  act  to  which  this  is  a sup- 
plement,” is  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  and  void;  wherefore  the  said  court  of  appeals, 
before  whom  the  said  judgment  of  the  said  city  court  of 
Baltimore  was  brought  by  appeal,  ought  not  to  have  af- 
firmed, but  should  have  reversed,  the  same.  Wherefore 
it  is  considered  by  this  court,  that  the  said  judgment  of 
the  said  court  of  appeals,  affirming  the  said  judgment  of 
the  city  court  of  Baltimore,  be  reversed  and  annuled,  and 
that  the  cause  be  remanded  to  the  said  court  of  appeals, 
-with  directions  to  reverse  the  same. 


BRITISH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  last  Edinburg  Review  contains  an  article  under 
the  title  of  “Revenue  and  Commerce  of  India  which 
discloses  facts  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  East  India 
company,  of  which  w e were  not  before  aware.  Among 
many  other  statements,  the  reviewers  give  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of 
their  charter  in  1813.  At  that  time  their  stock,  includ- 
ing merchandise,  stores,  debts  due  to  the  company  in  In- 
dia, building  fortifications,  &c.  in  India,  merchandise 
debts,  &c.  in  England,  buildings,  ships,  &c.  amounted 
to  £49,064,694 

Debts  owing  by  the  company  in  India,  Eng- 
land, at  the  bank,  and  bills  not  due,  ar- 
rears of  duties,  kc.  46,130,190 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  assets  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  company  exceeded  the  claims  upon  them 
by  nearly  three  millions.  But  the  reviewers  say  no  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  this  statement.  “In  the  first 
place,”  they  say,  “debts  due  to  the  company,  and  arrears 
of  tribute,  a large  proportion  of  which  can  never  be  rea- 
lized, form  a very  important  item  in  the  credit  side  of 
this  account;  and,  secondly,  the  forts,  houses,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  company  in  India  and  England,  may  be  es- 
timated at  any  sum;  but  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  sell 
them,  where  could  a purchaser  be  found  to  buy  them, 
even  at  a third  part  of  the  price  at  which ; they  are  here 
set  down.” 

A statement  is  given  by  a Mr.  Moreau,  a publication 
by  whom  is  one-of  the  works  which. form  the  basis  of 
there  view  of  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  of  the  charges 
of  the  company,  :for  ten  years,  viz.  from  1812  to  1821, 
both  inclusive.  In  only  three  of  those  years  does  he 
make  the  revenue  exceed  the  charges — the  amount  for 
those  years  being  a million  and  a half  sterling.  In  all 
the  other  seven  years  the  charges  exceeded  the  revenue, 
the  excess  for  the  whole  being  about  five  millions. 

According  to  official  accounts  rendered  by  the  East  In- 
dia company  to  parliament  on  the  6th  of  May  1826,  it  is 
stated,  that  there  was  a surplus  revenue  of  £2,294,600 
in  India  in  1822 — in  1823  only  £86,974;  and  it  %vas  esti- 
mated in  the.  same  official  account,  that  in  1824  there 
would  be  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of 
£749,891.  To  this,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  added  politi- 
cal charges  incurred  in  England  on  account  of  India,  con- 
sisting of  military  stores  sent  to  India,  payments  to  offi- 
cers on  furloughs,  &c.  amounting  to  nearly  a million  and 
a half,  w'hich  should  be  set  down  against  India.  “Wheu 
allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  net  surplus  revenue  of  India  in  1 822  really  amounted  to 
£J, 507,971 ; that  in  1S23  there  was  a deficit  ui' .£1,34/ ,35 3; 
and  that  the  company’s  accountants  estimate  the  deficit 
in  1 824,  the  latest  period  to  which  the  accounts  extend,  at 
£2,183,218. 

The  company’s  debts  in  India,  at  the  end  of  1823,  are 
Estimated  in  the  official  accounts  at  £34,579,498,  and  their 
assets  of  all  sorts  in  India  are  estimated  at  £22,440,318, 
leaving  a balance  of  £12,139,179  of  debt,  according  to 
this  statement,  but  which  must,  for  the  reasons  previous- 
ly stated,  be  in  reality  a great  deal  more.  The  compa- 
ny’s debt  in  1813,  amounted  to  £32,213,000.” 

* The  reviewers  say,  “it  is  difficult  to  form  any  clear  idea 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  company  resisted  the  open- 
ing of  die  trade  to  Hindostan.  That  trade  had  never 
been  of  the  smallest  profit  to  them;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  occasioned  them  a loss  of  several  millions.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
they  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  so  unprosperOus  a concern. 
But  instead  of  this  they  struggled  as  hard  for  the  mono- 
poly as  if  it  had  really  been  a means  of  putting  large  sums 
in  their  pockets.  ” They  say  that  though  they  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  private  traders  excluded  from  India, 


they  were  subjected  to  oppressive  restrictions..  But  in 
despite  of  all  disadvantages  and  draw-backs,  such  is  the 
superior  energy  of  individual  enterprize,  compared  w ith 
dull,  sluggish  monopoly,  that  the  private  traders  have 
nearly  beat  the  East  India  Company  from  the  field,  and 
have  more  than  quintupled  British  exports  to  India. — 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  free  trade,  the  consump- 
tion of  British  cotton  manufactures  has  been  augmented 
in  a tenfold  proportion.  . [«/V.  Y.  Daily  Adv. 


ITEMS. 

A recent  examination  of  the  Savannah,  Ogeechie  and 
Alatamaha  canal,  has  convinced  the  directors,  that  it  will 
be  completed  the  present  season.  A boat  has  passed  the 
lock  beyond  the  little  Ogeechie. 

The  National  Intelligencer  state's  that  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Todsen,  late  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  recaptured  Africans, 
about  to  sail  from  Savannah  for  Monrovia,  (Liberia),  vice 
Dr.  Peaco,  who  died  at  Savannah. 

Fresh  teas.  A Cincinnati  paper  notices,  as  an  instance 
of  remarkable  expedition,  that  a parcel  of  goods  was 
lately  received  in  that  place,  by  the  regular  wagons  and 
steam  boats  from  Baltimore,  in  which  was  a quantity  of 
tea,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  China. 

The  Philadelphia  Advertiser  mentions  the  death,  in  the 
•almshouse  of  Bucks  county,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Force,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  107  years.  He  was  able  to  walk  about 
the  room  on  the  afternoon  of  his  death. 

Steam  boat  on  Chautauque  lake.  Arrangements  are 
making  by  some  of  the  enterprizing  citizens  of  James- 
town, (says  the  Buffalo  Emporium),  for  building  a steam 
boat  to  run  on  Chautauque  lake,  from  Jamestown  to 
Mayville.  There  is  now  a handsome  schooner  on  that 
lake.  Chautauque  lake  is  about  seven  miles  fro**. 

Erie;  but  more  than  700  feet  higher. 

Benjamin  Duncan,  a private  soldier  who  shot  maj.  Dona- 
ho  at  Cantonment  Clinch,  in  July  last,  has  been  tried  at 
Pensacola  and  found  guilty  of  murder.  The  jury  con- 
victing him  recommended  him  to  mercy. 

In  "the  city  of  New  York  there  are  44  fire  engines  in 
good  order;  *5  hook  and  ladder  trucks;  upwards  of  11,000 
feet  of  hose,  and  1,348  firemen. 

The  ship  Chancellor,  which  left  New  l’ork  on  the  3d 
of  April,  with  a cargo  of  provisions  for  the  Greeks,  ar- 
rived at  Gibraltar  on  the  28th,  and  proceeded  to  Napoli 
de  Romania,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

Operations  have  been  commenced  for  the  construction 
of  the  dry  dock,  in  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 
The  engineer  is  preparing  an  office,  and  is  engaged  in 
marking  off  the  ground  for  the  dock,  coffer  dam,  wharves 
&c.  The  hoard  of  officers,  commissioned  by  the  presi- 
dent to  assist  in  surveys  and  plans  of  all  our  navy  yards, 
are  to  begin  their  service  in  August,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H„ 

There  are  4,000  weavers  in  die  city  of  Philadelphia. 

A neno  loan.  The  secretary  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  issued  proposals  for  a canal  loan  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  reimburseable  any  time 
after  the  1st  of  I W-pmber,  1830, 

Dotlespown,  Pa.  June  4. 

Curious.  About  the  middle  of  last  March,  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper  set  out  about  fifty  cuttings  of  the  Parwel 
or  Bland  grape,  in  a garden,  the  soil  of  w hich -was  very 
rich,  the  ground  having  been  well  broken  up  and  pul- 
verised. Many  of  these  cuttings  have  sprouted,  and  two 
have  now  several  bunches  ofi  grapes  upon  them.  They 
may  be  examined  by  all  who  prefer  to  see  such  things  be- 
fore they  believe  them.  YVe  never  heard  of  a similar 
' circumstance.  Is  it  common ? — and  can  any  of  the 
Buckingham  vineyards  equal  it? 

A singular  circumstance.  A late  scientific  journal 
states,  that  while  the  workmen  were  employed  in  con- 
structing some  submarine  works  off  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  the  convex 
glass  of  the  diving  bell,  which  w as  sunk  twenty-five  feet 
below  the  surface  of  die  water,  actually  set  fire  to  a hat 
belonging  to  one  of  the  workmen. 

A fire  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  last, 
which  consumed  upwards  of  twenty  houses,  frame  and 
brick. 
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iCPMr.  William  A.  Coleman , our 


aircnt  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  generally  empowered* 
to  transact  business  relative  to  the  Register,  and  has 
charge  of  the  accounts  of  all  onr  subscribers  resident  m 
cr  adjacent  to  the  city.  Mr.  Calvin  Holbrook , who  is 
collecting  for  other  editors  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  has  a general  charge  and  power  over  our 
business  therein,  as  to  the  collection  of  monies  on  the 
accounts  furnished  him  from  this  office,  or  the  receipibof 
payment  for  new  subscribers  obtained  by  him.  Wejire 
thus  particular,  out  of  respect  to  several  kind  triends 
and  punctual  agents  at  different  places,  who  will  continue 
to  be  furnished  with  our  bills,*  and  to  transact  business 
for  us  as  heretofore. 

We  respectfully  solicit  our  numerous  subscribers  in 
New  York,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  states,  to  recollect, 
that  the  payment  of  our  dues  is  the  essential  oil  to  keep 
4ur  press  a-moving.  An  attention  to  this  matter  is  speci- 
d&p  needed  just  now. 

WithiTOliuga  net  easy  to  be  described,  the  senior 
editor  of  this  paper  acknowledges  his  grateful  sense  of 
the  very  unexpected  use  of  his  name  in  a resolution  pas- 
sed by  the  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  friends  of  domestic  industry,  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Maryland  Institute,  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
on  account  of  the  regular  toast  given  at  the  great  Pitts- 
burg dinner,  in  approbation  of  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
American  system.  The  other  names  with  which  his  own  , 
is  associated,  have  rendered  more  valuable  the  kind  com- 
pliments paid  him.  . 

Contrary  to  former  practice  on  some  other  like  occa- 
sions, he  has  caused  a record  of  these  things  to  be  made — 
-he  time  seems  fitted  for  it;  and  in  the  belief  that  a good 
reputation  is  the  best  legacy  which  he  can  leave  his  chil- 
dren, because  of  the  hope  it  encoui’ages  that  they,  also, 
vill  endeavor  to  deserve  one. 

Ardently  devoted  to  the  success  of  national  industry, 
equally  the  friend  of  every  branch  of  it,  in  the  east,  mid- 
dle, south  or  west,  and  hostile  to  no  one — and  from  the 
time  when  an  apprentice  in  1796-7  to  the  present  day, 
an  occasional  writer  in  favor  of  building  up  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country  through  the  prosperity  of  American  ; 


old  and  faittftul  j invaluable  because  of  their  willingness,  supported  by 


their  ability 
i A rich  favored  land. 


to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this 
Then  will  the  “ancient  dominion” 
grow  in  strength,  and  hold  a highest  rauk  among  her 
sister  states — then  will  arguments  on  abstract  questions 
yield  to  the  acquisition  of  positive  benefits,  and  the  natural 
advantages  which  a bountiful  God  has  bestowed,  be  used 
td,ard  vance  the  comfort  of  his  creatures— -“desert  places 
be  made  glad,  and  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.” 
, Such  are  our  wishes  for  our  moat  strenuous  opponent?* 
If  they  will  not  adopt  our  system — we  only  ask  that  they 
will  not  “protest”  against  a policy  which  nearly  or  about 
three  fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  and 
know  to  be  advantageous  to  them,  without  trenching  up- 
on the  interests  of  the  minority — for  we  assert,  that  every 
really  protected  article,  supplied  by  the  national  industry, 
is  cheaper  and  better  because  of  that  protection,  and  are 
able  to  sfyew  that  manufactures  increase,  instead  of  dimi- 
nish, the  foreign  commerce  of  our  country* 

gCj^We  publish  a memorial  to  congress,  adopted  by 
a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  against  an 
“increase  of  the  duties  upon  woollen  good3;”  We  re* 
gard  it  as  a political  manifesto,  the  product  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  south,  and  as  explanatory  of  the  opinions  ami 
wishes  and  resolution  of  leading  persons  in  that  part  of 
the  union.  It  is  rich  in  matter  for  comment,  and  a little 
arithmetic  applied  to  some  of  its  statements  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  Many  of  its  admissions  are  repugnant 
to  its  general  argument,  and  the  manner  of  its  conclusion 
is- exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  parties  sending  it  forth; 
and,  as  there  already  is  a “firm  union  of  the  south” 
against  the  proposition,  we  are  totally  at  a loss  to  discov- 
er the  policy  of  this  proceeding,  any  more  than  we  were 
to  ascertain  that  exposed  by  Mr.  Giles’ famous  resolu- 
tions— but  we  are  glad  that  it  has  appeared.  We  believe 
that  the  south  is  the  least  “taxed”  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States — that  it  projits  most  by  the  tariff — that  it 
is,th*  best  protected  part  of  our  country.  We  seriously 
believe  these  things;  and,  when  we  shall  receive  a copy 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  past  year,  (the  publication  of  which  has  been  thus 


labor  and  the  generation  of  American  feelings  in  all  prac-  j long  unhappily  delayed,*  because  many  facts  are  much 


ticable  ways— the  editor  may,  perhaps,  claim  something 
on  the  score  of  consistency  and  because  of  his  zeal— (for, 
as  to  those  things,  he  never  for  a moment  filtered  in  his 
course),  though  oftentimes  oppressed  with  a humbling 
sense  of  his  want  of  ability  to  render  justice  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  lie  was  engaged;  but  it  was  his  fortune  to 
labor  with  some  of  mighty  intellect  and  unextingiushable 
fervenev— and  a certain  degree  of  success  has  attended 
our  “common  efforts”  for  what  we  honestly  believe  is 
* <thc  common  good.  ” Nil  desperandum  was  a motto  which 
we  “nailed  to  the  mast;”  and,  in  the  bright  progress  of 
events,  in  the  complete  and  happy  fulfilment  ot  all  our 
predictions  as  to  the  effects  that  would  follow  a real  pro- 
tection to  our  own  manufactures,  there  certainly  is  much 
reason  for  congratulation— the  protected  articles  being 
cheaper  and  better  than  the  imported,  and  also  passing 
themselves  into  the  exports  ol  the  United  States! — and 
we  yet  hope  and  believe,  that  the  long  resisting  and  still 
severely  opposing  south,  will  give  up  the  pride  of  opinion 
to  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  unite  with  our  system. 
That  district  of  our  country,  because  of  its  great  products 
cotton  and  sugar,  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the 
former  and  domestic  consumption  of  the  latter,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  derives  a greater  proportionate  benefit  from 
ihe  operation  of  our  principles  than  any  other  section  of 
the  republic.  And  we  also  expect  to  see  the  ten  thou- 
sand verdant  hills  of  western  Virginia  covered  with  sheep, 
and  to  behold  the  invaluable  water-power  in  her  beauti- 
ul  valleys  applied  to  employ  and  bless  a teeming  popula- 
on  of  busy  liappv  freemen— rich  in  virtue,  rich  ki  wealth, 
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needed  for  the  information  of  the  people  at  this  particu- 
lar time),  we  shall  review  this  memorial,  and  offer  some 
facts  and  figures  that  may  amuse,  if  they  shall  not  in- 
struct, certain  of  our  readers.  Experience  is  better  than 
speculation,  and  we  prefer  practice  to  theory.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  such  articles  proceeding  from 
“chambers  of  commerce,”  is  built  upon  observation 
that  cannot  deceive  us,  and  we  feel  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  reason  of  the  memorial  before  us  with  tests 
which  will  not  be  ashamed. 

Cultivation  of  the  vine.  We  look  to  the  south 
for  our  future ’supplies  of  the  “generous  juice”  of  the 
the  grape.  If  adopted  and  cultivated  as  furnishing  a sta- 
ple commodity,  “die  vine  covered  hills”  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  fkc.  may  become  as  famous  in 
song  as  those  of  France,  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  that 
part  of  our  country  have  a new  and  valuable  article  for 
the  market,  on  which  the  tariff  will  act  as  a bounty  in 
their  favor,  for  very  many  years  to  come. 

We  have  been  often  applied  to  by  gentlemen  resident 
in  the  rich  and  happy  w estern  parts  of  the  states  named 
and  some  others,  for  information  as  to  treatises  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine:  and  we  publicly  repeat  w hat  we  have 
manv  times  mentioned,  that  William  Lee,  esq.  one  of  the 


*It  is  a very  laborious  volume  to  prepare  and  print; 
and,  no  doubt,  there  are  sufficient  causes  for  the  delay, 
but,  from  tlieturn  that  things  have  taken,  it  has  acquired 
unusual  importance,  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  it. 
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auditors  at  Washington,  has  long  been  preparing  a work 
on  this  subject,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  It- 
self of  national  importance.  In  reply  to  a late  letter 
from  us  on  the  subject,  he  says — 

“My  dear  sir:  I shall  not  be  able  to  get  my  work  to 
the  press  before  October,  i wish  to  make  it  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  I should  avail  myselkpf 
the  information  contained  in  some  recent  publication sxin 
the  vine  tliat  have  'of  late  appeared  in  France,  which 
have  read  within  these  few  days.  Rely  on  it,  this  is  to  be 
a great  wine  country.”  J 

Tux  rail  road.  We  have  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  a gentleman  in  Kanawha  count}',  Virginia,  to- 
gether with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of 
the  citizens,  and  of  an  essay,  concerning  the  propose^ 
rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river.  All  these 
urge  upon  the  consideration  of  the  managers,  the  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  results  that  would  follow  a location  of 
the  road  through  the  fine  valley  of  Virginia,  and  its  ter- 
mination at  the  Great  Kanaw  ha,  instead  of  not  descend- 
ing lower  than  the  Little  Kanawha,  as  at  present  is 
prqvided  in  the  act  of  Virginia — the  liberty’  to  do  which 
it  is  thought  may  be  obtained.  The  reasons  urged  in 
favor  of  this  proposition,  as  to  the  probable  increase  of 
business  on  the  road  and  its  removal  from  the  danger  of 
competition,  are  very  interesting;  and  the  whole  shall 
be  handed  over  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  w hose  business 
It  is  to  act  upon  the  matter:  we  ourselves  being  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  insertion  of  discussions  about  par- 
ticular lines  for  the  road,  from  the  impossibility  of  giving 
up  the  room  to  them  which  an  impartial  notice  of  all 
•would  require. 

We  are  happy  to  assure  our  friends  in  the  west  of  our 

Serfect  confidence  that  a rail  road  will  be  made  from 
altimore  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  the  management 
of  this  great  work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen 
who  are  second  to  no  others  for  their  public  spirit,  sound 
discretion  and  ample  means,  to  accomplish  all  that  may 
be  reasonably  hoped  for,  and  to  commence  as  soon  as 
due  examinations  will  justify  them^  The  people  of  Bal- 
timore place  entire  reliance  upon  them,  and  each  of 
them  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  project. 

And  we  see  it  stated  in  the  American  Farmer,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
Lave  been  informed  by  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the  offi- 
cers appointed  to  make  the  reconnoisances  would  be  rea- 
dy in  a tew  weeks  to  enter  upon  tliat  duty;  in  less  than 
a month^  they  w ill  be  in  a full  course  of  operation. 

Susq.uehannah  navigation.  Mr.  J.  Bigler,  of  the 
Rising-Sun  tavern,  Front  street,  Harrisburg,  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  rafts  and  arks  that  descended  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  past  that  place,  between  the  28th  of  February  and 
23d  June,  1827. — The  account,  believed  to  be  accurate,  is 
as  follows:1 

Rafts  1630  It  is  supposed,  that  the  rafts  contained 
Arks.  1370y  on  an  average  25,000  feet  of  lumber,  which 
would  amount  in  feet,  to  40,775,000. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  200  arks  were  laden  with  an- 
thracite coal,  averaging  55  tons  each — 11,000  tons. 

The  remaining  1,170,  arks,  were  laden  principally  w ith 
flour  and  w hiskey,  for  the  Baltimore  market,  and  carried 
on  an  average,  400  bills,  each  making  468,000  barrels. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  300  keel  bottomed  boats  also 
descended,  carrying  from  800  to  900  bushels  of  wheat — 
saySOO — making  244,000  bushels.  This  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehannah  and  its 
branches. 

The  woolxen  manufacture.  We  regret  that  the 
editor  of  the  “Louisville  Advertiser”  bad  not  seen  our 
correction  of  a material  error  concerning  certain  manufac- 
tures of  flannels,  ‘before  he  published  die  article  in  his 
paper  of  the  9th  inst.  our  correctionshaving  been  made 
on  the  2nd.  But  he  hardly  had  tijjie  to  have  seen  it, 
and  it  might  also  have  escaped  his  notice.  Our  chief 
error  was  a literal  one,  and  how  it  occurred  no  other  than 
a printer  can  suppose,  because  be  know  s such  tilings  ivill 
happen.  We  only  allow  ed  20  or  30,000  dollars  for  the 
wool  used,  w hen  w e meant  to  have  said  120  or  1 30,000 
-—and,  upon  better  information,  160,000.  But  the  editor  of 
the  “Advertiser”  several  times  repeats  it,  tliat  900,000 


lbs.  of  wool  cost  only  20,000  dollars,  or  less  than  2£ 
cents  per  lb.  and  some  of  his  other  calculations  ar  e,prac'~ 
"niy,  not  much  more  correct  than  this  allowance  for 
tiie  cost  of  wool. 

It  is  not  w'orth  while  to  go  into  details  relative  to  the 
profit?  of  the  flannel  manufacture,  even  though  practical 
men  were  at  hand  to  give  us  information — but  we  have 
none  auch  to  consult.  It  is  but  a small  part  of  the  wool- 
len business,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  cannot 
be  greatly  extended  unless  by  exportations,  which,  w e 
believe,  have  already  commenced — and  flannels  are  the 
onjy  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  that  yield  a pro- 
fit on  the  labor  and  capital,  ingenuity  and  eriterprize,  em- 
barked in  it;  and  the  profit,  we  learn,  and  are  certain,  is  a 
moderate  one,  for  there  is  enough  of  levelling  competition - 
But,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  is  a matter  of  no  sore  of 
interest  to  consumers — seeing  that  we  now  make  at  heme 
some  thousand  more  peices  of  flannel  than  were  import- 
ed before  the'  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  that  the 
domestic  article  is  better  and  cheaper  than  ever  the  fo- 
reign one  was.  That  which  followed  the  minimum  valua- 
tion for  duty  upon  cotton  goods,  is  following  in  regard 
to  flannels;  and  will  as  certainly  apply  to  the  last  as  to 
first,  in  six  months  after  the  passage  of  a law  which  shall 
protect  the  manufacture  against  the  gambling  specula- 
tions of  British  merchants  and  secure  regularity  in  the 
home  market.  The  present  duty  of  33 % par  cent . ad 
val.  is  sufficient  for  these  purposes,  if  really  impose" 
collected.  But  it  is  not — and  hence  the  desire  of  le‘ 
a duty  upon  the  square  yard,  which  the  tngcuuify 
British  adventurers  cannot  escape.  We  repeat  it — and 
the  fact  is  worth  ten  thousand  calculations,  even  if  made 
by  Mr.  Gambrel  eng,  that  American  flannels  are  rap.diy 
driving  the  foreign  article  out  of  the  market,  because  of 
their  superior  quality  and  more  moderate  price — and  flan- 
nels in  general,  are  cheaper  than  such  goons  were  before 
the  enactment  of  the  tarifflaw  of  1824,  which  established 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  them,  jf  the  editor  of  the 
“Advertiser”  doubts  this,  let  him  inquire  of  his  neighbors 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  them,  and  he 
will  discover  the  practical  value  of  his  estimates  about 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers;  and  see,  if  he  himself 
is  correct,  what ‘profits  foreigners  have  hitherto  realized 
out  of  us. 

The  “Advertiser”  wonders  at  the  saying,  that  if  these 
certain  flannels  had  not  been  made  in  our  country,  but 
imported,  an  'amount  “as”  equal  to  double  their  value 
would  have  been  against  us.  If  Great  Britain,  &c.  would 
admit  the  products  of  a large  majority  of  our  agricultural 
and  other  laborers  which  she  prohibits , we  should  not 
have  made  the  assertion.  She  takes  uothing,  or  as  noth- 
ing, that  is  grown,  manufactured  or  procured  by  the  la- 
bor of  persons  resident  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers;  and  we  much  question  whether  the  editor  of  the 
“Advertiser”  can  point  out  one  dollar’s  • worth  of  the 
product  of  industry  in  Kentucky  w hich  might  have  been 
additionally  sent  to  Europe,  (or  indeed,  of  any  other  of 
the  states),  had  not  these  flannels  been  made  at  heme.  It 
the  fact  suggested  is  true,  and  deny  it  w ho  can  ? the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  creation  of  600.000  dollars  w orth  of  do- 
mestic flannels  is  as  equal  to  a gain  of  1,200,000  to  our 
country,  had  such  goods  been  imported  and  consumed  by 
us.  Our  exports  to  England,  or  Europe,  do  not  pay  for 
our  imports  from,  by  millions  on  millions  a year;  and  the 
present  trade  with  Europeans  w ould  not  be  sustained  by  us 
two  years,  except  because  of  profits  earned  by  our  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  of  the  labor  variously  em- 
ployed by  us  in  many  occupations  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
w orld,  that  tribute  may  be  paid  to  British  manufacturers 
anti  capitalists.  We  w ill  not  pay  any  part  of  this  tribute, 
if  we  can  avoid  it.  If  Old  England  will  not  take  bread 
for  Jlannels,  we  desire  to  have  the  latter  made  m Xcw 
England,  (it  not  convenient  as  yet  to  make  them  in  Ma- 
ryland, though  they-soon  w ill  be),  w hich  receives  of  the 
grain-growing  states  the  equivalent  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  of  flour  a year — an  amount  equal  to 
three  fourths  of  the  rrhole  quantity  exported  to  foreign  pla- 
ces,— not  one  barrel  being  permitted  for  consumption  in 
England. 

Trade  of  Savannah.  The  exports  from  Savannah 
for  eight  months,  ending  31st  May,  amount  to  174,388 
bales  "of  cotton,  11,359  tierces  of  riband  420  hhds.  of 
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tobacco,  exceeding  those  of  the  same  time  last  year,  by 
24,000  bales  of  cotton,  2,463  tierces  of  rice,  and  86  hhds.  of 
tobacco,  and  being  an  increase  over  same  period  of  1825 
of  71,751  bales  of  cotton,  5,427  tierces  rice,  and  406  hhds. 
tobacco.  The  foreign  exports  of  cotton  this  season,  fall 
short  of  the  last  by  468  bales.  The  foreign  Export  of 
sea  islands  is  over  9,000  bags  greater  this  season  than  the 
last. 

There  is  now  in  port — 30  ships  and  barques,  9 brigs, 
9 schooners,  3 sloops,  of  which  26  are  bound  to  foreign 
orts,  principally  Liverpool.  It  is  said  these  vessels  will 
e sufficient  to  carry  all  the  cotton  that  will  be  shipped 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Seminole  Indians.  The  East  Florida  Herald  states 
that  a talk  was  held  on  the  24th  May  with  the  Seminole 
Indians,  the  object  of  which  was  to  express  the  desire  of 
the  government,  that  they  would  remove  from  their  pre- 
sent locations  to  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  At 
this  talk,  says  the  Herald,  col.  White  urged  in  favor  of 
their  removal,  many  reasons  founded  upon  the  incongru- 
ous habits  of  the  Indians,  with  those  of  the  whites;  and 
the  comparative  difference  between  the  country  offered 
them  and  that  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Indians, 
however,  promptly  refused  to  abandon  their  residence, 
and  also  to  send  a deputation  to  examine  the  lands  pro- 
posed to  them,  which  had  been  suggested  by  colonel 
White.  He  exhorted  them,  in  concluding  the  meeting, 
to  remain  within  their  boundaries,  and  threatened  them 
with  punishment,  should  they  transgress. 

Washington’s  papers.  It  is  announced  that  Wash- 
ington’s papers,  removed  from  Mount  Yernon  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  have  safely  arrived  at  Boston,  and  that  a pros- 
pectus of  the  proposed  publication  of  these  valuable  re- 
lics will  be  shortly  presented  to  the  public. 

Ireland  has  a present  population  of  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions, and  increasing — notwithstanding  the  misery  that 
abounds  in  the  land. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  in  a speech  delivered  in  Dublin,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  described  the  state  of  Ireland 
thus — 

“Never  was  there  a period  when  less  advantage  could 
acerue  to  those  who  come  into  power.  It  is  right  to  state 
that  misery  and  horror  are  spread  extensively  throughout 
Ireland — poverty  pervades  the  land — those  who  were 
formerly  ragged,  are  now  naked — those  who  were  fa- 
mishing are  now  starving — physical  suffering  has  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  endurance,  and  your  very 
fields  are  become  charnel  houses  of  the  dead!  If  some- 
thing be  not  done,  the  prospect  is  most  horrible.  Every 
man  who  can  is  going  away — thirty  thousand  persons  are 
on  their  w ay  this  spring  from  the  south  to  the  Americas. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  country  are  placed  in  a dread- 
ful condition — under  the  pretence  of  religion,  the  spirit 
of  animosity  has  been  aroused — rancour,  malignity  and 
party  zeal  were  never  so  great,  and  men  are  invoked  in 
the  name  of  God  to  hate  one  anothei*.  Even  the  hum- 
drum pleaders  in  my  own  profession  attempt  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  preferment  by  the  hand-rope  of  bigotry. 
It  is  said  that  the  vultures  have  a prophetic  power  oi  dis- 
cerning those  fields  where  they  know  a feast  upon  some 
carcass  approaches.  The  legal  vultures,  I hope,  will  be 
disappointed;  and  though  they  have  been  crow'ing  for  a 
full  meal,  I trust  they  will  meet  with  nothing  but  starva- 
tion [cheers.]” 

British  colonial  trade.  A letter  dated  Kingston, 
jam.  May  26,  says — The  duke  of  Manchester  has  just 
issued  his  order  to  the  collector  of  tho-customs  to  lay  the 
double  duties  on  all  articles  imported  after  the  first  of 
June. 

[The  house  in  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  to  which  the  above 
letter  was  addressed,  is  the  branch  of  a commercial  firm 
in  this  city.  We  understand  that  the  ‘double  duties’  re- 
fer to  American  produce  coming  from  the  “neutral  is- 
lands,” as  they  continue  to  be  called  in  common  parlance. 
A measure  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected:  and  perhaps 
the  introduction  of  American  produce  into  the  British 
islands  will  be  totally  prohibited,  except  by  way  of  the 
Canadas  and  of  Liverpool.]  [Phila.  Gazette. 


Altering  an  indictment.  During  the  session  of 
the  circuit  court  lately  holden  in  Washington  Co.  N.  Y.  a 
novel  case  came  up  for  trial,  the  attorney  for  the  district 
having  been  indicted  for  forgery.  The  facts  of  the  case 
as  detailed  in  the  Washington  Co.  Post,  are  as  follows. 

An  indictment  had  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
against  one  Thomas  Hubbard  for  certain  misdeeds,  which 
were  particularly  set  forth  in  twenty-one  counts.  But 
in  some  of  these  counts,  the  actor  was  called  Samuel 
Hubbard,  and  in  others  Thomas  Howard.  These  misno- 
mers were  noticed  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  and  relied 
upon  as  part  of  his  defence,  but  on  trial  it  was  found  the 
indictment  had  been  altered , and  the  variations  of  the 
name  no  longer  existed.  The  alterations  were  charged 
upon  Joseph  B.  Lathrop,  esq.  the  district  attorney,  and 
so  fully  and  incontestibly  proven,  that  he  was  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury,  then  in  session.  On  Friday,  he  was  tried, 
Mr.  I.  Williams  prosecuting  the  indictment,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Wendell  defending.  The  evidence  was  strong 
and  irresistible.  In  fact,  before  the  trial  was  finished, 
Mr.  Lathrop  frankly  acknowledged  to  the  jury  that  he  did 
make  the  alterations,  and  had  done  it  ignorantly,  under,  a 
belief  that  he  had  a right  to  do  so.  The  court,  as  we  un- 
derstand, charged  the  jury,  that,  if  they  deemed  the  al- 
terations immaterial,  or  believed  that  they  were  made,  as 
the  prisoner  alleged,  without  any  felonious  intent,  they 
should  acquit  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  acquitted.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  conduet  of  Mr. 
Lathrop,  in  the  matter,  was  highly  improper  and  wholly 
unwarrantable.  And  if,  after  years  of  experience,  he 
was  yet  so  ignorant  of  his  rights  and  duty  as  public  prose- 
cutor, as  thus  grossly  to  violate  both,  it  may  be  well 
doubted,  whether  he  was  ever  fit  for  the  office,  or  should 
longer  be  permitted  to  hold  it. 

The  crops  or  grain,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir* 
ginia,  and,  indeed,  generally  over  the  United  States,  pro- 
mise great  abundance,  though  the  fly  has  desolated  many 
fields  in  various  places.  Wheat,  as  well  as  cotton,  will  bear 
a low  price;  there  is  but  a small  foreign  demand  for  the  first, 
and  the  foreign  market  is  glutted  with  the  last.  W« 
must  eat  our  own  bread  stuffs  and  manufacture  our  cotton 
at  home.  

T he  southern  republics.  Our  accounts  from  Mexi- 
co, Colombia,  Peru  &c.  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
There  is  a great  want  of  stability  in  all  of  them,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  seem  yet  to  be  but  little  understood; 
and  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  multitude  are  made  the 
prey  of  artful  and  wicked  men  in  numerous  and  import- 
ant instances.  The  jealousy  of  these,  also,  of  one  another, 
and  a real  want  of  good  feeling  between  the  several  states, 
we  apprehend  will  prevent  any  useful  meeting  of  depu- 
ties in  a general  congress  for  the  better  promoting  the 
common  benefit;  and  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the 
British  have  a much  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  (hose  countries  than  we  have,  because  of  the 
greater  apparent  zeal  with  which  they  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  South  American  independence.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  government  that  we  should  proceed  delibe- 
rately, if  not  sometimes  coldly,  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  Panama  mission  has  been  per- 
verted to  our  disadvantage.  Our  best  wishes  continue 
for  the  successful  march  of  light  and  liberty  in  these  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  earth. 

Judge  Rochester,  the  secretaiy  of  the  mission  to  the 
South  American  congress,  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

Georgia.  Mr.  Habersham,  the  district  attorney  of 
Georgia,  resigned  his  station,  as  it  appears  by  a letter  o£ 
his  published  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  because  he 
could  not,  according  to  his  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
proceed  against  the  surveyors  of  Georgia,  trespassing 
upon  the  Indian  territory — as  directed  by  the  general 
government  to  do.  His  resignation  was  forthwith  ac- 
cepted, and  a successor,  Mr.  McAllister,  appointed. 

Com.  Porter,  arrived  Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th  May; 
his  object  is  stated  to  be  to  bring  reinforcements  to  his 
squadron  lying  at  Key  West,  which,  when  reinforced 
would  act  in  concert  with  the  Colombian  squadron  again** 

their  enemies. 
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Santa  Fe  adventurers.  The  Santa  Fe  adventurers 
Who  recently  lett  Missouri  on  a commercial  expedition, 
drived  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  the  Blue  Springs, 
Ofi  the  I3ih  May.  The  company  amounts  to  about  15U 
Xfceri,  having  with  them  fifty  three  wagons  and  pleasure 
carriages.  It  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  traversed  the 
foute;  a form  of  government  has  been  adopted,  and  offi- 
cers elected  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  cavalcade 
extends  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  are  entertained,  that  these  enterprising  in- 
dividuals will  successfully  accomplish  their  hazardous 
undertaking. 

Lieutenant  Percival.  The  newspapers  recently 
contained  an  account  of  the  arrest  of  lieutenant  Percival, 
fete  commander  of  the  schooner  Dolphin,  on  his  arrival 
at  New  York  from  the  Pacificocean.  A “friend  to  justice” 
has  communicated  the  following  statements  to  the  editors 
of  the  Baltimore  American,  as  containing  a true  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  lieut.  Percival ’s  im- 
prisonment, which  as  an  act  of  justice  to  that  officer,  we 
give  a place  in  the  Register,  and,  if  correct,  must  think 
that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  reputation  of  our  officers  is  public  property,  and 
should  be  preserved  without  blemish. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1826,  the  lieutenant,  then 
commanding  the  U.  S.  schooner  Dolphin,  lying  at  Woa- 
h o,  one  ol  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  applied  to  for 
assistance  by  capt.  Edwards,  whose  ship,  the  London, 
was  ashore  at  Ranai,  (another  island  of  the  same  group), 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost,  and  her  cargo,  including 
a large  amount  of  money,  exposed  to  plunder  by  the 
natives  and  refugees  in  the  island.  As  the  Dolphin  w as 
then  lying  dismasted,  and  Edwards  represented  his  pro- 
perty to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  lieutenant  Per- 
cival chartered  a vessel  at  Woahoo,  put  on  board  a crew 
of  fifty  men  from  his  own  ship,  with  a superior  chief  of 
the  island,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  w reck  of 
the  London.  Here,  by  his  active  interference  and  assist- 
ance, the  property  already  plundered  w as  restored,  far- 
ther depredations  prevented,  and  the  cargo  and  monev 
of  the  London  safely  embarked,  and  brought  on  board 
the  Dolphin.  Lieut.  P.  was  detained  in  this  service  se- 
veral days  from  his  own  ship,  and  received  from  Ed- 
wards thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  aid,  which  was 
rendered  without  any  claim  of  the  commissions  usual  in 
like  cases.  The  only  demand  made  on  Edw  ards  was  of 
payment  of  the  freight  of  the  vessel  chartered  for  his  re- 
lief. This  just  demand,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  only 
$800,  captain  Edwards  at  first  assented  to,  but  finally, 
after  many  vexatious  negotiations,  refused  to  comply 
W itii ; on  which  he  was  informed  tqat  the  money  from  the 
London  would  be  detained  on  board  the  Dolphin,  till 
the  usual  freight  and  deposite  fee  was  paid — the  officers 
of  the  Dolphin,  incensed  at  his  conduct,  having  deter- 
mined to  stand  on  their  legal  rights.  Edwards  subse- 
quently tendered  a sum  inadequate  to  the  actual  expense 
of  the  vessel  which  had  been  chartered,  which  was,  of 
course,  refused.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  together  with 
some  personal  disagreement,  that  Edwards  brought  se- 
veral actions  against  lieut.  P.  on  the  latter’s  arrival  at 
New  York. 

Lieut.  Percival  has  incurred  another  suit.  He  had 
been  the  agent  in  recovering  from  a sea-captain,  well 
know  n in  New  York,  a large  sum  of  money ,N  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a cargo  committed  to  the  captain  by  a commer- 
cial house  iu  Baltimore,  an  account  of  which  he  had  de- 
ferred rendering  to  the  owners  till  fortunately  overtaken 
in  a distant  port,  and  compelled  to  refund.  An  action 
has  been  brought  by  this  man  against  lieut.  P.  for  the 
mouey  thus  rescued  by  him. 

Cut  money.  Two  men  have  lately  been  tried  at  Ge- 
neva, in  the  state  of  New  Ydrk,  for  passing  bad  money. 
This  offence  did  not  come  under  the  statute  for  counter- 
feiting, as  the  money  was  what  is  caHed  cut  money.  It 
was  composed  of  parts  of  different  bank  bills,  from  several 
of  which  a piece  was  taken  so  as  to  make  six  bills  out  of 
five.  The  device  was  an  ingenious  Tine,  as  the  bills  had 
the  appearance  of  being  good,  and  were  so  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  being  an  inch,  too  short.  Considerable 
sums  were  passed  to  different  merchants,  for  trifling  arti- 
cles, and  the  residue  received  in  good  money.  The  pri- 


soners, however,  were  not  suffered  to  escape.  They 
werccarraigned  and  punished  under  the  statute  for  “ob- 
taining goods  under  false  pretences,”  and  sentenced  each 
to  three  years  imprisonment. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  American  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  at  Hartford,  Con.  is  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, containing  130  pupils.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  w ho  have  been  admitted  is  248;  of  w hom  38  be- 
longed to  Connecticut,  and  the  remainder  were  from  14 
other  states  of  the  union,  excepting  one  from  Havana:  55 
are  now  supported  there  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  12  by  New  Hampshire,  9 by  Maine,  and 
22  by  Vermont. 

Colombia.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  says — 
We  have  lately  heard  of  several  circumstances,  which  if 
truly  represented,  cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  in- 
dications that  the  dissentions  between  the  Colombian  con- 
stitutional government  and  general  Bolivar  are  tending 
towards  an  adjustment.  If  it  can  be  effected  without 
the  surrender  of  principle  or  security,  we  shall  heartily 
rejoice  in  it.  The  congress  had  not  yet  assembled;  but 
a decree  was  issued  on  the  10th  April  convoking  it  at  a 
new  place,  Tunja,  on  account  x>f  the  sickness  of  a mem- 
ber detained  at  that  place.  Bolivar  , was  at  Caracas  on 
the  6th  of  June. 

Albany  mineral  water.  An  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  mineral  water  discovered  on  the  premises  of 
I Messrs.  Boyd  and  McCullough,  from  which  it  appears 
| that  it  is  equal  to  the  far  famed  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
water. 

It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons 
visited  the  above  spring  in  one  day  before  breakfast,  and 
j that  they  drank  250  gallons  of  w ater  in  two  hours! 

| Steam  boats  on  the  Rhine.  The  editor  of  the  New 
j lork  “Evening  Post”  has  extracted  from  the  Journal  de 
| Bruxelles,  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
| steam  boats  on  the  Rhine.  “These,”  it  sai(i,*“will 
j bear  a comparison,  not  only  with  any  of  the  sb  am  boats 
on  the  waters  of  the  continent,  but  with  those  of  Ameri* 

I ca,  to  say  nothing  of  the  English  steam  boats,  which  are 
' still  more  defective,  as  concerns  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
j sengers.”  In  this  respect,  w hich  is  the  most  important 
! one  of  the  enterprise,  the  steam  boats  of  the  Rhine  are 
j thought  to  possess  all  possible  advantages.  Every  imagi- 
j nable  measure  of  safety,  even  to  a degree  of  superflu- 
j ous  precaution,  has  been  taken  to  remove  the  danger, 

I and  those  precautions  surpass  all  which  have  hitherto 
been  used.  With  the  machinery  is  connected  a piece  of 
mechanism  which  promises  perfect  safety.  This  is  an 
hydraulic  press,  by  which  the  boiler  is  every  day  put  to 
the  test. 

j The  force  of  this  press  is  prodigious;  it  can  easily 
I crush  the  most  solid  boiler.  By  the  hydraulic  test  the 
j boiler  must  be  able  to  support  a pressure  of  165  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  and  as  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  should  resist  a force  of  one  third  of  that  amount, 
that  is  to  say,  of  55  pounds,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared. 

Besides  this  there  are  adapted  to  the  boilers  several 
plugs  of  lead,  which  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat  are 
melted,  and  pour  torrents  of  w ater  upon  the  fire.  On 
the  rudder  is  fixed  a barometer,  provided  with  a kind  of 
quadrant,  upon  w hich  can  be  seen  the  extent  of  the  pres- 
sure at  any  moment.” 

The  retort  courteous.  In  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  4th  of  May,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  among  other 
intemperate  remarks,  made  the  following:  “For,  my 
lords,”  said  he,  “when  I look  upon  the  benches  opposite- 
however  I may  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  artificer  who 
composed  the  edifice  of  a sort  of  rubbish,  after  divesting 
it  of  its  main  pillars,  its  ornaments,  and  its  strength,  I can- 
not bring  myself  to  think  of  its  durability.”  Lord  Gode- 
rich having  considered  himself  included  in  the  rubbish, 
the  marquis  explained  that  he  only  meant  the  term  to  ap- 
ply to  those  who  had  newly  come  in.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  lord  King  could  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
he  rose  and  remarked,  “that  allusion  having  been  made 
to  a building,  he  would  give  an  explanation  of  the  wort 
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Pubbish.  Any  person  who  was  practically  acquainted 
with  building  houses  must  know,  that  what  was  sent  away 
firom  the  building  was  the  rubbish .”  This  just  rebuke 
q/[  the  marquis  caused  loud  and  general  laughter. 

A horrid  murder.  The  Repository,  published  at 
Brookville,  Ind.  gives  the  details  of  a horrid  murder 
committed  in  that  neighborhood.  It  appeal’s  that  a Mr. 
John  Points  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a daughter 
<rf  John  Young,  a man  of  character  in  Rush  Co.  and  their 
affection  being  mutual  a matrimonial  engagement  had 
been  agreed  upon.  But  the  father  of  the  young  lady 
having  rcfusea  to  give  his  consent  to  the  union,  the 
iovers,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  were  proceeding 
on  a moon-light  night,  to  the  proper  authority  to  procure 
the  legal  sanction  to  their  wishes,  w hen  they  were  way- 
laid by  Young,  who  shot  Points  through  the  head  in  the 
tnidst  of  his  laughing  companions,  and  whilediis  intended 
bride  was  mounted  behind  him  on  the  same  horse.  On 
the  fall  of  his  victim,  Young  dragged  his  daughter  to  his 
dwelling,  and,  in  a few  hours,  he  who  hoped  to  have  been 
failed  as  a happy  husband  was  enshrined  in  the  gloom 
of  death— on  the  following  day  Young  delivered  himself 
tip  to  the  proper  authority,  who  admit. ed  him  to  bail , on 
the  plea  that  he  had  demanded  his  daughter  of  Points  be- 
fore he  shot  him.  Th  daughter  w as  aged  18  years,  and 
marriagable  by  the  laws  of  the  state  without  the  consent 
of  parents. 

Fate  of  prime  ministers.  There  was  published  in 
England  in  1771,  a concise  history  of  the  prime  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  conqueror  to  the  reformation, 
which  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

“I  shall  conclude  this  short  abstract  of  history,  (says 
the  author),  with  the  observation  of  as  wise  a politician  as 
ever  England  bred,  that  there  never  was  yet  a prime  mi- 
nister of  Great  Britain  but  either  broke  his  Owm  neck,  or 
his  master’s,  or  both,  unless  he  saved  his  ow  n by  sacrific- 
ing his  master’s.  As  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  desirous 
to  behold  at  one  view,  the  divers  casualties  of  the  sundry 
prime  ministers  above  mentioned,  I have  here  subjoined 
a table  of  them. 

Prime _ ^Ministers. 


Died  by  the  halter, 3 

Do.  bv  the  axe, 10 

Do.  as  sturdy  beggars , 3 

Do.  untimely,  by  private  hands, 2 

Do.  in  imprisonment, 4 

Do.  in  exile, 4 

Do.  penitent, 1 

Saved  by  sacrificing  their  masters,. 4 


Sum  total  of  prime  ministers  to  the  reformation,. . . .31 
r [A  subsequent  history  would  be  quite  interesting. 
We  recollect  that  Percival  was  assassinated  and  that 
Castlereagh  executed  himself,  as  if  to  expiate  the  ten 
thousand  murders  which  he  was  held  responsible  for.] 

Boxapartes  literary  TA3TK.  In  a biographical  no- 
tice of  A.  A.  Barbier,  Napoleon’s  private  librarian,  the 
following  statement  occurs. 

“The  emperor  having  remarked  that  there  were  want- 
ing in  his  private  travelling  library,  many  important 
works,  and  that  the  ordinary  size  of  the  books  did  notal- 
low of  their  being  placed  in  it,  conceived  at  various  times 
the  design  of  having  printed,  for  his  own  use,  a library 
the  plan  of  which  he  traced  with  his  own  hand  in  two 
notes,  which  w'ere  sent  to  M.  Barbier,  by  the  Baron  Me- 
neval,  secretary  of  Napoleon’s  port-folio. 

* Bayonne,  17  th  July , 1 803.' 

“The  emperor  wishes  to  forma  portable  library  of 
a thousand  volumes,  in  small  12mo.,  printed  on  beautiful 
type.  The  intention  ot  H.  M.  is  to  print  these  works 
for  his  own  use,  w ithout  margin;  in  order  to  save  space. 
The  volumes  to  contain  from  five  to  six  hundred  pages, 
bound  with  open  backs,  with  as  thin  covers  as  possible. 
The  library  must  be  composed  of  about  forty  volumes 
on  religion,  forty  epics,  forty  plays,  sixty  poetry,  one 
hundred  romances,  sixty  history,  and  tlie  remainder,  to 
oompletc  the  thousand,  to  consist  of  historical  memoirs  of 
all  ages  or  periods 


“The  w'orks  on  religion  must  be,  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ments, taking  the  best  translations;  some  epistles,,  and 
other  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church:  the  koran;  the  mythology;  some  dissertations 
chosen  from  the  different  sects  which  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  history,  such  as  Arians,  Calvinists,  Reform- 
ers, &c;  a history  of  the  church,  if  it  can  be  compressed 
in  the  prescribed  number  of  volumes.  The  epics  are  to 
be  Homer,  Lucan,  Tasso,  Telemachus,  the  Henriade, 
&cc.  The  tragedies ; insert  from  Corneille  only  v^hat 
remains  in  vogue;  take  from  Racine  the  Freres  Ennenjis, 
L'Jilexandre,  and  the  Plaid&urs;  take  from  Crebiilion, 
only  Rhadainiste,  Atree  etThye6te;  from  Voltaire,  on- 
ly what  are  still  in  vogue.  The  history ; insert  some  good 
work  on  chronology;  ancient,  original  principles;  what- 
ever may  give  a detailed  history  of  France.  The  dis* 
courses  of  Machiavel  on  Titus  Civius;  L’Esprit  des  Lois; 
la  grandeur  des  Romains;  and  whatever  is  suitable  to  pre- 
serve of  the  history  ot  Voltaire.  The  romance;  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the  confessions  of  Rousseau;  not 
to  mention  the  chefs  rf’  auvre  of  Fielding,  of  Richardson; 
Le  Sage  &c.  &c.,  w hich  will  naturally  form  part  of  toe 
tales  of  Voltaire. 

‘ CV ote.  Omit  from  Rousseau,  Emile,  and  a crowd  of 
letters,  discourses  and  useless  dissertations,  the  same  with 
respect  to  Voltaire. 

“The  emperor  desires  to  have  a catalogue  raisonne 
with  notes  explaining  the  most  select  of  these  works;  and 
a memoir  of  the  cost  of  the  thousand  volumes,  printing  ' 
and  binding;  what  each  will  contain  of  the  works  of  each 
author,  what  it  will  w eigh,  how  many  cases  will  be  ne- 
cessary, w hat  dimensions,  and  what  space  they  will  oc- 
cupy. 

“The  emperor  is  also  desirous  that  M.  Barbier  should, 
engage  in  the  following  work,  with  one  of  our  best  geo- 
praphers: — to  reduce  from  memoirs  upon  the  covnpaigns 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  Euphrates,  and  against  the 
Parthians,  setting  out  from  that  of  Crassus  to  the  8th 
century,  comprehending  those  of  Anthony,  Traian,  Ju- 
lian, &c.  tracing  upon  maps  of  suitable  scale,  the  route 
which  each  army  has  followed,  wfith  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern names  of  the  countries,  and  principal  towns;  geo- 
graphical observations  on  the  territory,  and  historical  re- 
lations of  each  expedition  derived  from  original  authors.  ” 

The  second  note  is  dated  Schoenbrunn,  12th  June,  1809. 
It  urges  the  formation  of  a portable  library,  and  extends 
the  order  to  3000  volumes  in  18,  similar  to  the  dpuphip 
collection  in  18 — to  be  printed  in  Didot’s  most  beautiful 
type,  on  thin  vellum  paper.  The  3000  volumes  were  to 
be  placed  in  thirty  chses,  each  containing  three  shelves  of 
thirty-three  volumes  each.  [Rev.  Ency,  Dec.  1826. 

Bremen.  The  Philadelphia  Aurora  states,  that  a 
convention  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Hanseatic 
city  of  Bremen  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  which 
the  latter  cedes  to  the  former  a certain  portion  oi  ground, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Geeste,  empty- 
ing into  and  bordering  on  the  Weser,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a port  of  entrance,  anchorage,  and  discharging 
and  loading  vessels  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons 
burthen,  which,  in  addition  to  the  new  roads  and  turn- 
pikes now  making,  will  afford  great  advantage  and  conve- 
nience. The  port  is  to  be  finished  in  the  course  of  threa 
years  from  last  April,  and  to  be  called  Bremen- Matxm 
’S'ew  settlers  will  be  admitted. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  has  been  a great 
meeting  at  Westminster,  at  which  Hunt  and  Cobbett 
were  conspicuous.  They  made  several  speeches  vitu- 
perating the  old  and  new  ministry.  The  rostrum  wfas  one 
of  the  vans  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  sends  his  blacking  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  house  of  commons  have  been  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  bribery  at  elections.  Alderman  Waithman  said 
that  the  price  of  a seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  raised 
from  £3000  to  £7000,  according  to  circumstances.  Th# 
price  rose  and  fell.  Thay  had  also  a w ar  and  a peace* 
price. 

In  1824  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  sras  fifteen 
million  of  gallons.  It  is  generally  believed  that  thi3  iy 
one  of  the  causes  of  an  increase  in  crime. 
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The  tax  on  rum  and  other  foreign  spirits,  last  year 
netted  £3,500,000. 

The  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  the  poor  in  England, 
nearly  equals  all  the  revenue  of  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  sura  of  £6,965,051,  was  levied  in  England  and 
Wales.  £7,174,674  were  expended. 

The  unredeemed  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creased £64,962,112  since  1819.  It  is  now  £897,098,557. 
The  total  annual  charge  has  also  increased  £216,222  per 
annum. 

In  1823  the  coasting  trade  of  England  amounted  to 
7, 899,000  tons,  in  1 826  it  was  9,306,000  tons.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  great  nursery  for  seamen. 

Since  the  increase  of  the  English  sugar  colonies,  they 
supply  60,000  hogsheads  more  sugar  than  England  con- 
sumes. 

The  total  number  of  warehousemen,  shopkeepers, 
and  assistants  in  shops  in  Great  Britain,  in  1826,  was 
(65,862.  They  pay  a tax  of  twenty  shillings  each. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  the  admiralty  from  capt. 
Beechy,  of  the  Blossom  frigate,  detailing  particulars  of 
the  voyage  through  Behring  straits.  The  Blossom  got  as 
far  as  72-30,  and  was  there  stopped  by  the  ice.  ■ 

The  tax  on  sugar  last  year,  netted  £4,500,000. 

Portugal.  Expresses  had  arrived  in  London  from  Lis- 
bon, bringing  intelligence  that  the  princess  regent,  was 
in  a very  alarming  state,  and  not  expected  to  survive  many 
hours.  Much  anarchy  is  dreaded  in  the  event  of  her  death. 

East  Indies.  The  affairs  of  Java  still  remained  in  a 
critical  situation.  The  rebels  had  advanced  on  the  colo- 
nists much  increased  in  power.  On  the  first  of  March 
they  were  but  30  or  40  miles  from  Samarang.  The  force 
that  the  government  could  oppose  to  them  at  this  time, 
could  not  be  great  at  any  particular  point,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  dividing  their  troops  to -occupy  many  military 
posts,  as  the  rebellion  is  so  general  through  a large  part 
of  the  island.  Numerous  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 

China.  The  rebellion  w hich  had  been  for  some  time 
raging  in  parts  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  had  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect,  and  was  spreading  at  the  date  of  the 
last  advices.  The  emperor  had  recently  made  considera- 
ble drafts  on  the  salt  and  Hong  merchants,  for  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  doubtful  what  effect  the 
insurrection  would  have  on  the  coming  tea  crop. 

Peru.  The  papers  received  from  Peru  are  filled  with 
documents  relating  to  the  late  political  changes  in  the  re- 
public. The  period  of  the  convocation  of  the  general 
congress  on  the  first  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a new'  constitution  in  lieu  of  the  Bolivian  code,  which  is 
so  odious  to  the  people,  v as  anxiously  looked  for.  A 
list  of  the  new  officers  is  published.  The  deposed  ehiefs 
have  been  sent  to  San  Buenaventura. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Peruvian  government  was 
about  marching  an  army  against  gen.  Sucre  in  Bolivia 
under  the  command  of  the  president  [ad  interim)  gen. 
Santa  Cruz.  The  news  of  the  events  in  the  capital 
(Lima)  had  been  received  wdth  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  all  the  provinces. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.  The  emperor  of  Brazil  in 
-a  speech  delivered  to  the  national  assembly,  which  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  3d  of  May,  expi'essed  his  de- 
termination to  continue  the  w’ar  with  Buenos  Ayres,  so 
long  as  they  dispute  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  and  all  hope  of  a reconciliation  ap- 
pears to  be  now'  destroyed.  The  news  of  the  victories 
of  the  Buenos  Ayreans  is  confirmed,  and  it  is  added, 
that,  after  having  gained  possession  of  the  better  part 
of  Rio  Grande,  they  had  driven  oft  40,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Admiral  Brown,  in  the  La  Plata,  has  been  enabled  to 
reinforce  his  little  fleet  by  many  captures  from  thp  Bra- 
zilians; and  as  the  latter  squadron  now  consists  almost 
entirely  of  large  vessels,  the# difficulty  of  getting  into 
Buenos  Ayres  is  much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  refused  to  surrender 
the  papers  of  the  Ontario,  which  brought  the  Bahia  de- 
puties. In  reply  to  an  application  for  the  delivery  of  cer- 
tain American  seamen,  made  by  the  American  consul  at 
Rio,  the  ministers  stated  that  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  a treaty  with  the  United  States,  they  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  b.ound  to  give  them  up. 


Meeting  about  the  woollens  bill,  &c.  Charles - 
ton,  Jlfay  29.  At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
Agricultural  society,  held  at  the  Parish  house,  on  the 
16th  inst.  the  following  resolutions  were  submitted 
by  their  committee  for  consideration;  and  upon  being 
unanimously  approved  of,  w'ere,  on  motion,  ordered  for 
publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  to  encourage  domestic 
manufactures,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  not  constitutionally  vested  in  the  national 
legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  exercise  of  that  pow'er,  is  onerous 
and  oppressive  to  the  agriculturist,  and  uncalled  tor  by 
any  public  exigency. 

Resolved,  That  the  -woollen  bill  -was  an  insult  to  the 
American  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  colonization  society  is  an  institu- 
tion pregnant  with  danger  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  tlra 
southern  states. 

Resolved,  That  to  extend  to  it  the  patronage  of  con- 
gress, would  be  inexpedient,  impolitic,  and  an  unwarran- 
table assumption  of  authority. 

Resolved,  That  the  open  and  indirect  attacks  on  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  south,  on  the  floor  of  congress, 
tend  to  unsettle  the  basis  of  our  social  system,  and  te 
weaken  the  sacred  tie  which  binds  the  states  to  the 
union. 

Resolved,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be  direct- 
ed to  transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  from  this 
state,  accompanied  with  instructions  to  the  delegate  from 
this  district  to  bring  the  Resolutions  to  the  view  of  con- 
gress at  any  period  of  its  session. 

WlTEMARSH  B.  SEABHOOK, 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 

A great  meeting  qf  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool,  and  friends  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  New  Hampshire,  was  lately  held  in  the  capital 
of  that  state.  It  w'as  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Bell,  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governor  of 
the  state,  Mr.  Pierce,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Jo- 
tham  Lord,  jun.  esq.  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  addres- 
sed the  meeting;  after  which  it  w as  resolved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
30th  July  next,  and  the  following  distinguished  persons 
were  appointed — Samuel  Bell,  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Ezekiel 
Webster,  Samuel  Smith  and  Asa  Freeman,  esquires. 

Among  ethers,  these  resolutions  were  passed— 

Resolved,  That  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  and  the  grow  th  of  wool  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  future  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  all  the  other  important  interests  of  the  state 
of  New'  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  of  commerce  depends 
upon  the  success  of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Resolved,  That  the  manufacturers  and  growers  of 
wool  in  this  country  are  in  a depressed  and  suffering 
condition;  and  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  from  loss  or. 
ruin,  without  the  interposition  of  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

A large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Alleghany  county. 
Pa.  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the  court  house  at  Pitts- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  attend 
the  meeting  now  in  session  at  Harrisburg,  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  offered — 

1.  Resolved , That  every  description  of  American  ma- 

nufactures, w herever  located,  is  an  object  of  national 
concern.  * • 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  protection  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  w ool-growers,  is  a subject  of  the 
deepest  national  interest:  and  also,  that  the  failure  of  the 
woollen  bill,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  ought  to 
be  deplored  by  every  true  friend  to  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended,  that 
the  w 'jollen  bill  should  be  brought  forward  at  the  first 
session  of  the  next  congress,  and  so  amended  as  to  em- 
brace any  other  article,  which  needs  protection. 
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4.  Resolved , .That  four  delegates  be  appointed,  to  at- 
tend the  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  27th  inst. 

The  first  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin , second- 
ed by  Mr.  Snowden,  to  postpone  the  second  and  third 
resolutions,  and  to  introduce  the  following  as  a substitute: 

, Resolved , That  this  meeting  recommend  the  passage 
by  congress  of  a law,  in  favor  of  a bill  for  the  protection 
of  the  wool  grower,  and  wool  manufacturer,  by  equal 
and  adequate  duties  on  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
facture, to  take  effect  at  the  same  time,  so  that  each  shall 
enjoy  the  benefits  simultaneously. 

Also,  for  the  protection  of  iron,  hemp,  and  the  manu- 
factures thereof,  of  linen,  paper,  glass,  and  domestic 
spirits  and  cotton  goods,  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  exclude  foreign  competition,  and  to 
secure  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  manufacture  and 
produce  of  the  raw  material. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  postponement,  it  was 
lost;  and  the  question  recurring  on  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  resolutions,  they  were  adopted. 

Messrs.  Walter  Forward,  Christopher  Cowan,  Jo- 
seph Patterson  and  James  S.  Craft,  were  appointed  the 
delegates. 

[The  preceding  is  important  in  shewing  us  “which 
way  the  land  lies. ” However  favorable  we  are  to  each 
ol  the  items  proposed  in  the  substitutes,  (and  we  are  as 
much  so  as  the  respected  proposer  of  them,)  we  rejoice  in 
the  rejection  of  the  “riders.”  More  than  200  persons 
appear  to  have  been  present.] 

At  a numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  ma- 
nufacturers, and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  ol 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  held  in  Baltimore, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  June  26,  1827, 
Alexander  M’Kim,  esq.  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Ellicott,  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania society  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  day 
of  May  last,  were  read. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Hezekian  Niles,  which,  after  being  deliberately  con- 
sidered and  debated,  were  adopted: — 

Whereas,  it  is  the  undoubted  opinion  of  those  here  as- 
sembled, that  it  is  the  business  and  the  duty  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  encourage  and  support  the  national 
industry  in  all  its  lawful  pursuits,  whether  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  generally,  have  been 
greatly  benentted  by  the  degree  of  encouragement  that 
has  already  been  extended  to  certain  branches  ot  manu- 
factures, which  have  furnished  a large  and  valuable  home- 
market  for  the  products  of  our  farmers,  and  added  much 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  articles  exported  by  our  mer- 
chants, and  variously  and  profitably  employed  a great 
number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  have  been  idle 
and  unproductive,  and  a charge  upon,  rather  than  a profit 
to,  the  community: 

And  w hereas,  that  important  part  of  husbandry,  the. 
growing  of  wool,  with  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
is  in  a very  depressed  and  languishing  condition,  because 
of  the  want  of  national  legislation  to  prevent  irregularity 
in  the  home  market,  whereby  the  home  supply  of  wool 
and  woollen  goods  is  perpetually  interfered  with,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,  and  a large  amount  of  capital  is  lost,  or 
capacity  to  produce  value  in  wool  or  woollens  is  suffered 
to  remain  unapplied: 

And  whereas  it  is  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  persons, 
whether  it  affects  the  morals  or  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  industry  should  be  encouraged,  and  those  wil- 
ling to  labor  should  obtain  steady  employment,  and  a 
prompt  and  liberal  demand  for  the  fruits  of  their  toil: 

Be  it  resolved , That  we  heartily  approve  and  will  cor- 
dially support  the  propositions  of  the  Pennsylvania  socie- 
ty, to  hold  a general  convention  of  delegates,  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  30th  of  July  next,  “to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  state  of  the  wool  growing  and  wool  manufac- 
turing interest,  and  such  other^mamdactures  as  may  re- 
quire encouragement.  ” 

And  be  it  resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting, 
shall  forthwith  nominate  for  the  approbation  thereof,  five 


citizens  to  represent  us  in  the  said  convention  to  be  held 
at  Harrisburg  as  aforesaid. 

Whereupon  H.  Niles,  James  Sykes,  Edward  Gray, 
Wm.  Meeteer  and  John  Patterson,  of  Wm.  esquires, 
were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  Harrisburg  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Kezekiah  Niles  and  Mathew 
Carey,  esqs.  for  their  zealous,  constant,  able  and  success- 
ful support  of  domestic  manufactures  and  national  indus- 
try. 

Alex.  McKim,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Ellicott,  Secretary 

ICp’A.t  meetings  held  in  Bucks  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing 
delegates  to  the  convention  which  assembled  in  the  pre- 
sent week  at  Harrisburg,  in  relation  to  the  growing  and 
manufacture  of  wool,  those  present  were  respectively 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Buchanan,  members 
of  congress  from  those  counties  and  who  voted  against 
the  woollen  bill  at  the  last  session,  and  certain  resolutions 
were  passed  disapprobatory  of  the  object.  We  shall  pub- 
lish those  adopted  at  Lancaster,  in  the  next  Registbr,  be- 
ing received  too  late  for  the  present  sheet. 

CHARLESTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

At  a public  meeting  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the 
15th  inst.  the  following  letter  and  memorial  was  adopt- 
ed— 

Charleston,  12th  June,  1827. 

Dear  sir — At  a meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
held  last  evening,  an  extensive  view  of  the  consequences 
expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  duties  on  woollens  was  taken,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  chamber  have  been  embodied  in.  a memo- 
rial to  eongress.  But,  as  this  is  a matter  which  concerns 
the  planter,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  and  indeed,  in  some 
degree  or  other,  every  other  description  of  persons  in 

t:  community,  the  chamber  have  directed  me  to  suggest 
you  the  propriety  of  calling  a general  meeting  of  the 
citizens  upon  the  occasion,  at  some  early  day;  that,  there- 
by, an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  generally,  may  be  obtained. 

Attentive  as  all  chambers  of  commerce  are  bound  to 
be  to  the  interests  of  trade,  it  must  not  be  understood, 
because  the  chamber  of  commerce  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  business,  that  they,  by  any  means,  wish  to  dictate 
either  to  yourself  or  their  fellow-citizens,  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  in  opposition  to  the  measure  in  question;  they, 
however,  conceive;  that  a general  expression  of  the  opi» 
nion  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  at  large,  will  have  more 
weight  throughout  the  state,  in  inducing  the  country  town* 
and  districts  to  take  up  the  subject,  than  if  it  was  confin- 
ed to  any  particular  association  or  public  bodies  in  the 
city. 

Under  this  conviction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
both  time  and  trouble,  I am  further  instructed  to  say, that, 
should  the  citizens  meet  and  think  proper  to  adopt  the 
memorial  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  chamber,  even 
with  modifications  or  amendments,*  the  members  of  the 
chamber  will  cheerfully  unite  with  them  by  adding  their 
signatures  to  it;  but,  if  this  proposition  Should  not  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  meeting,  they  will  then  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty,  as  a chamber  of  commerce,  to  transmit 
the  memorial  to  congress  themselves,  as  the  act  of  the 
chamber  alone. 

In  behalf  of  the  Charleston  chamber  of  commerce,  T 
have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  ALEXANDER,  President. 
The  hon.  Joseph  Johnson, 

Intendant  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

Your  memorialists,  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Charleston,  united  with  its  citizens  generally, 
approach  your  honorable  body  to  offer  their  solemn  re- 
monstrance on  a subject  in  which  they  cannot  but  take  the 
deepest  interest  and  feel  the  liveliest  solicitude.  Your 
memorialists  allude  to  the  late  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
duty  on  w oollens,  and  which  they  have  reason  to  believe 
will  be  again  brought  to  the  view  of  congress  at>  the  up- 
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roachiqg  session.  It  is  against  the  provisions,  not  less 
ran  the  principle,  of  that  bill,  that  your  memorialists 
would  most  earnestly  remonstrate,  and  implore  your  ho- 
norable body  to  pause  before  the  doctrine  of  commercial 
restrictions  is  so  incorporated  in  our  legislation  as  to  con- 
stitute a part  of  our  permanent  policy.  The  danger  of 
all  legal  restraints  on  foreign  commercial  intercourse 
consists  in  their  commencement — the  difficulty  in  their  re- 
moval. The  general  views  on  this  subject,  do  not  admit 
of  further  illustration  from  argument,  nor  can  they  be 
strengthened  by  any  additional  appeal  to  experience.  If 
the  lessons  of  history  fail  to  enlighten  and  forewarn  on 
this  subject,  the  struggle  now  in  progress  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  between  rival  interests  established 
by  law,  afford  a solemn  admonition  to  states  who  have 
not  yet  encumbered  their  onward  course  with  restrictive 
regulation. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  rest  their  opposition  to  the 
contemplated  act,  on  any  exclusively  sectional  considera- 
tions or  local  views.  They  apprehend  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  a common  interest  in  preserving  their 
commercial  code  from  the  complexity  and  contradictions 
which  deform  those  of  Europe,  and  from  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  code  of  any  principle,  that,  in  its  results, 
would  place  them  in  a hostile  position  to  each  other — that 
would  arm  the  agriculturalist  of  One  section  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  manufacturer  of  a different  section.  If 
these  interests  will  not  harmonize  by'  the  slow  and  natu- 
ral operation  of  circumstances,  they  can  never  be  forced 
into  an  alliance  by  law. 

There  are  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  subject  pre- 
sents itself  to  your  memorialists: 

1.  As  the  duties  contemplated  in  the  bill  must  consti- 
tute an  aggravation  of  an  already  unequal  and  burthen- 
some  tax  on  the  consumption  of  the  southern  states:  and 

2.  As  they  must  have  an  increasing  tendency  to  limit 
the  foreign  market  for  their  staples. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  allegation  of  your  me- 
morialists is  susceptible  of  the  readiest  proof — the  evi- 
dence is  accessible  to  all  who  will  seek  it  in  the  spirit  of 
impartiality.  Tfie  duty  on  that  class  of  woollens  con- 
sumed by  the  slave,  constitutes  an  impost  on  capital,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a tax  on  consumption.  The  slave  of 
the  southern  planter  must  be  clothed  according  tp  that 
standard  of  comfort  which  hoth  interest  and  feeling  pre- 
scribe. This  is  an  inevitable  tax  on  his  owner,  under  all 
circumstances  imaginable — in  periods  of  adversity  as  well 
as  seasons  of  prosperity — in  all  conditions  of  the  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  slave.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  then  which  attaches  to  a tax  on  the  consump- 
tion of  the  slave — it  is  one  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  even 
under  the  most  adverse  state  of  things;  nor  does  the  bur- 
then admit  of  diminution,  as  in  other  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, by  a reduction  of  expenditure;  the  expense  of  cloth- 
ing the  slave  is  brought  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  an 
economy  that  is  consistent  with  humanity.  AH  duties, 
therefore,  which  enhance  the  cost  of  clothing  the  slave 
fall  with  unmitigated  pressure  on  his  owner.  In  this 
view  of  their  effects,  they  partake  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  a direct  assessment,  and  the  distinction  between 
an  impost  in  this  form  and  a capitation  tax  on  the  slave,  is 
one  more,  in  name  than  in  substance.  The  slaves  of  the 
southern  cultivator  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  his 
oapital — his  land  forms  but  a small  part  of  his  productive 
means.  The  entire  southern  region,  which  affords,  in- 
the  produce  of  its  soil,  the  means  of  maintenance  to  thou- 
sands, north  as  well  as  south,  would  become  a barren 
•waste  without  that  species  of  labor  by  which  it  is  now 
rendered  productive.  T o assess  the  cultivator  in  the  only 
moans  at  his  command,  to  effect  the  most  profitable  re- 
sults from  cultivation,  from  the  unfettered  use  of  his 
whole  capital,  is  to  impose  a penalty  in  the  form  of  a 
duty  on  southern  improvements. 

Your  memoralists  are  persuaded  that  the  burthen  in 
this  form  borne  by  the  southern  states,  since  the  tariff  of 
1816,  would  in  its  aggregate,  constitute  a great  deduction 
from  their  productive  means,  and  in  its  annual  amount, 
a Heavy  per  centage  on  individual  capital.  They  believe 
that  accurate  calculation  would  show  that  on  that  portion 
invested  and  held  in  slaves,  the  present  duty  on  wool- 
lens is  equal'  to  an  assessment  of  three  sixteenths  per 
cent  on  such  capital,  and  that  South  Carolina,  assuming 
tjiat  cue  half  only  of  her  slave  population  are  clothed  in 


foreign  woollens,  now  pays  and  has  paid  since  1816  an  an- 
nual tax  of  between  60  and  70  thousand  dollars,  on  that 
portion  only  of  her  consumption  of  the  article  of  wool- 
lens which  is  limited  to  her  slaves. 

It  will  be  obvious  on  the  least  consideration  that  this  is 
a duty  distinct  in  its  effects  from  that  paid  by  the  free 
portion  of  the  population  in  general.  The  latter  is  a 
part  of  that  contingent  to  the  general  fund  which  the 
southern  planter  contributes  in  common  with  all  other 
orders  of  American  society — the  duty  on  the  coarser 
description  of  woollens  is  an  additional  burthen  on  him;, 
in  the  ratio  ot  the  number  of  slaves  he  employs  in  culti- 
vation. In  case  of  hired  services  the  burthen  of  taxes  on 
consumption  is  borne  in  part  by  the  employer,  when  la* 
bor  is  high — but  that  burthen  is  sustained  exclusively  by 
the  laborer,  in  the  diminution  of  his  comforts,  when  such 
labor  is  low;  but  the  price  of  maintenance,  however, 
high,  for  involuntary  services,  being  paid  without  a pos- 
sibility of  relief  or  mitigation — as  the  burthen  admits  of 
being  neither  shifted  or  divided,  it  constitutes,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  memorialists,  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  policy  (not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  justice)  of 
aggravating  by  law  this  already  very  unequal  pressure.  :.It 
will  be  recollected  that  this  reasoning  applies  to  the  very- 
coarsest  description  of  woollens,  which  forms  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  laboring  and  poorer 
classes  of  the  other  states,  and  as  relates  to  the  existing 
duty. 

Nor  would  your  memorialists  omit  to  urge  those  view-s 
(if  they  had  not  been  already  stated  with  great  force  and 
truth)  which  go  to  shew  that  the  proposed  increase  of  du- 
ties must  bear  with  a very  unequal  pressure  on  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  American  society-— as  burthening  the  poor 
in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  as  exempting  the 
wealthy  in  the  ratio  of  their  riches.  Such  duties  are 
widely  variant  from  the  true  intent  and  generous  scope  of 
our  institutions,  which  look  to  the  equal  distribution  of 
public  burthens  as*  the  cardinal  rule  of  legislation  whe- 
ther as  relates  to  the  imposition  of  duties  or  the  appor- 
tionment of  taxes.  Your  memorialists  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  home  has  to  a great  extent  supplanted  the  for- 
eign manufacture,  but  the  policy  of  building  up  an  inte- 
rest on  such  a basis  as  high  duties,  which  nearly  amour 
to  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article,  becomes  here,  a.  : , 
the  interesting  problem,  which  the  national  legislature, 
having  a paternal  regard  to  all  the  interests  involved  li- 
the issue,  is  called  upon  to  solve.  It  may  be  alleged  that 
the  domestic  fabric,  has  by  the  process  of  high  duties, 
been  greatly  reduced  in  price  as  well  as  unproved  jh 
quality;  but  the  true  question  for  the  consumer,  in  the 
apprehension  of  your  memorialists,  is  the  comparative 
price  of  the  home  and  foreign  article  at  the  present  and 
nofat  any  antecedent  period. 

On  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  alluded  to  by  your 
memorialists,  to  wit;  the  tendency  of  additional  duties  tq 
limit  the  foreign  market  for  the  southern  staples,  they 
could  open  no  views  that  are  not  familiar  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  legislature  of  the  union.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple better  established  in  commercial  intercourse,  than 
that  if  nations  will  not  buy,  they  cannot  sell.  The  ef- 
fect of  our  national  legislation  is  to  deprive  us  gradually 
of  our  steadiest  and  wealthiest  customers.  There  is  no 
magic  or  mystery  in  the  pursuits  of  trade. — Its  laws  are 
as  simple  as  its  ends  are  beneficent.  The  exchanges 
which  mutually  enrich  nations  are  those  of  barter,  and 
the  great  dictate  of  nature,  with  the  law  of  human  w’ants 
and  human  necessities,  teach  this  truth,  that  legislators 
cannot  create  the  elements  of  individual  wealth  and  pub- 
lic prosperity,  but  they  may  prevent  their  full  develop- 
ment and  healthy  action  by  artificial  combinations  and 
unnatural  arrangements.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  to 
w’hat  precise  extent  we  may  be  deprived  of  the  foreign 
demand  for  our  staples,  by  our  persistance  in  the  fatal  po- 
licy of  high  duties.  The  depression  from  a contracted 
market  is  reached  by  successive  steps  in  this  artificial  ca- 
reer. The  connexions  of  business  are  not  suddenly  dis- 
solved— the  arrangements  of  commerce  are  not  without 
some  difficulty  broken  up;  but  nations  will  not  any  more 
than  individuals  continue  to  trade  on  unequal  terms. 
We  may  profit  for  the  moment  by  our  prohibitory  poli- 
cy— we  may  sell  without  purchasing,  until  fresh  markets 
are  sought  out  and  opened,  but  the  law  is  not  more  cer- 
tain that  briligs  Aphis  to  their  level,  than  tjhat  .nations  ba?- 
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Tiot  permanently  and  profitably  trade  together  unless  it  is 
by  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  their  respective  produc- 
tions. 

Your  memoralists  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  principle 
of  legislation  lately  set  up,  as  the  rule  of  conduct  on  this 
subject  for  congress,  is  to  be  acted  on  and  carried  out  in 
practice  to  its  full  extent,  a general  depression  and  dete- 
rioration of  property  in  the  cotton  growing  states,  may  be 
predicted  as  the  positive  results.  That  principle  is,  that 
congress  possesses  the  power  of  effecting  a new  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  capital,  and  by  forcing  it  into  channels 
different  from  those  into  which  it  would  naturally  flow, 
to  produce  a corresponding  change  in  the  industrious  pur- 
suits of  the  citizen.  Against  such  an  exercise  of  power 

?our  memorialists  solemnly  protest.  Commercial  refa- 
ction has  been  limited  in  the  previous  practice  of  the  na- 
tional government,  to  the  vindication  of  the  dignity  or 
honor  of  the  country,  or  with  the  view  to  produce  the  re- 
laxation of  foreign  edicts  or  statutes  that  did  violence  to 
some  principle  of  commercial  reciprocity . But  the  exercise 
of  tiie  right  to  retaliate,  as  relates  to  countries  which  may 
choose  to  doge  their  markets  against  a certain  description 
of  our  produce,  would  involve  the  power  to  reduce  to  a 
common  level  of  poverty  or  misfortune,  those  who  still 
preserve  the  foreign  market  for  their  productions  and 
those  who,  by  the  revolutions  of  trade,  originating  in  the 
accidents  of  politics  or  the  changes  of  foreign  legislation, 
have  unfortunately  lost  that  market.  It  would  be  to  make 
a portion  of  the  people  of  this  union  bear  the  burthen  to 
a certain  extent  of  the  British  corn  laws — to  visit,  in  short, 
on  a large  division  of  our  population  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  British  legislation.  If  such  sacrifice  were  ne- 
cessary to  assert  or  vindicate  the  national  honor,  or  to 
sustain  any  interest,  intimately  connected  with  national 
defence,  it  w ould  be  submitted  to  by  your  memorialists, 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as  a common  bur- 
then for  a common  benefit.  They  cannot  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  propriety  or  justice  of  the  plea,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  justify  an  interference,  that  will  lead  to  the  de- 
pression of  one  interest,  for  the  relief  of  another.  The 
southern  agriculturist  had  no  agency  in  producing  that 
state  of  law,  or  of  circumstances  abroad,  which,  changing 
the  channels  of  trade,  left  the  western  and  northern  cul- 
tivator, to  struggle  with  contracted  markets  and  reduced 
prices.  But  it  is  a fact,  which  does  not  admit  of  denial, 
that  when  the  farmer  of  the  middle  and  western  states 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  open  markets  and  profitable 
prices,  the  planter  of  the  south  had  almost  reached  the 
last  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  from  the  closing  of  the  ordinary 
vents  of  his  produce.  He  claimed  no  protection  when  he 
saw  himself  at  the  brink  of  ruin — his  estates  mortgaged, 
and  the  produce  of  his  plantations  perishing  on  his  hanejs, 
from  the  severe  visitation  of  the  accidents  of  war,  as  felt 
in  those  changes  of  the  channels  of  trade  which  invariably 
follow  in  their  train. 

Your  memorialists  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  whether 
it  would  not  be  within  the  proper  province  and  legitimate 
purposes  of  state  legislation,  to  effect  that  more  equal 
division  of  capital  and  employment,  between  agriculture 
and  manufactures  within  those  states,  which  are  desirous 
of  producing  such  a result.  This  might  be  effected  by  a 
bounty  or  premium  on  manufactured  produce,  within  the 
local  jurisdiction — and  the  subsisting  arrangements  in  the 
other  states,  would  not  be  exposed  to  disturbance. 
These  arrangements,  having  their  origin  in  that  master 
principle  of  improvement — the  sagacity  of  self  interest,  in 
descrying  the  true  path  to  riches — claim  for  the  future, 
as  for  the  past,  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  and  unfettered 
action  of  the  same  principle. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  intreat  your  honorable 
body  to  pause,  having  already  entered  on  a war  of  com- 
mercial restrictions,  before  we  are  too  deeply  committed 
in  that  false  and  fatal  policy.  They  feel  convinced  that 
the  British  want  only  the  colorable  pretext  of  retaliation 
to  impose  countervailing  duties  which  will  alike  reach 
the  eastern  ship  owner,  and  the  southern  agriculturalist. 
The  bill  against  which  your  memorialists  protest,  will 
most  amply  afford  this  protext.  The  commercial  con- 
vention of  1816,  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
expires  by  its  own  limitation  in  October  1828.  Is  it  not 
to  be  apprehended,  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  it  becomes  a 
law,  that  the  British  government-  will  refuse  to  renew 
itat  convention?  The  leading  principle; of  that  treaty, 


your  honorable  body  knows,  is  the  mutual  abolition  of 
discriminating  duties,  as  regards  the  intercourse  with 
British  ports  in  Europe,  on  the  ships  and  commodities,  of 
the  parties  respectively,  to  that  compact.  We  however, 
possess  the  largest  share  of  advantage  from  that  arrrange- 
menfc  The  carrying  trade  between  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  enjoyed  prin- 
cipally by  American  shipping.  A higher  duty  on  Ameri- 
can cotton  imported  into  British  ports  in  Europe  in  Ame- 
rican than  in  British  ships,  will  be  in  effect  a discriminat- 
ing duty  in  favor  of  British  navigation,  under  the  justifia- 
ble plea  of  retaliation,  which  would  leave  us  without  the 
power  of  inflicting  a corresponding  injury.  Such  a dis- 
crimination could  not  place  the  British  ship  owner  in  a 
worse  position  than  he  now  occupies,  as  regards  his  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  countries — it  might 
improve  that  position.  It  would  preserve  a resemblance 
in  the  form  merely  of  duties,  which  profess  to  counter- 
vail by  inflicting  an  equivalent  evil;  but  in  substance  and 
effect,  it  would  operate  as  a double  injury  to  us.  It  would 
in  the  face  of  an  abundant  growth  among  ourselves, 
and  the  increasing  competition  of  other  countries,  de- 
press the  price  of  our  cotton,  in  proportion  to  the 
British  duty  imposed  on  it;  Avhilst,  by  lessening  the 
employment  for  our  shipping  it  would  contract  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  thus  weaken  our  principal  arm  of 
national  defence.  Holding  out  a boon  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  deemed  some  com- 
pensation for  the  supposed  pressure  on  that  interest  of 
Mr.  Huskissmi’s  free  trade  acts.  That  to  this  result  our 
restrictive  and  prohibitory  policy  is  likely  to  lead,  your 
memorialists  feel  assured  from  an  attentive  observation  of 
recent  events,  and  the;  state  of  public  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try. Your  memorialists  feel  the  strongest  assurance, 
therefore,  that  the  persistence  in  ourburthensome  duties, 
must  lead,  through  countervailing  and  retaliatory  acts,  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  produce  and  property  of  the  south- 
ern states,  in  a far  greater  degree  than  it  will  benefit  any 
considerable  class  or  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  memorialists  have  not  adverted  to  the  effect  of 
excessive  duties  on  the  imports,  in  the  future  diminution 
of  the  national  revenue.  But  it  requires  no  argument  to 
convince  the  national  legislature,  that  the  experiment  ct 
direct  taxes  capnotbe  hazarded  but  in  support  of  a popu- 
lar war.  The  inability  of  the  southern  states,  to  pay 
their  contingent  to  a general  contribution  in  this  form, 
will  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the  foreign  duties; 
the  power  to  pay  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  demands  of  government.  Noth- 
ing short  of  an  armed  power  could  collect  a direct  impost 
in  sucha6tateof  things.  It  remains  for  the  national  le- 
gislature to  say,  whether  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country 
shall  be  enforced,  with  resort  to  so  dreadful  an  alterna- 
tive, and  in  the  face  of  so  imminent  a peril  to  the  repub- 
lic. 

Your  memorialists  also  feel  it  their  duty  to  express 
their  dissent  to  the  assertion  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  impose  duties  ostensibly  for  revenue,  but 
virtually  for  protection.  They  feel  confident  that  such  is 
not  the  correct  interpretation  of  this  part  of  our  national 
charter.  Construing  that  instrument  in  conformity  with 
its  obvious  purposes,  and  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  compact,  your  memorialists  feel  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  the  power  to  impose  duties  for  revenue 
would  have  been  expressly  limited  to  this  single  ob- 
ject, if  the  framers  of  the  instrument  could  have  antici- 
pated the  course  of  our  national  policy.  The  right  (to 
raise  a revenue  by  imposts,  is  unqualified — because  your 
memorialists  conceive,  that,  being  a branch  of  the  taxing 
power,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have  limited  it — like 
the  other  branches  of  the  same  power,  it  was  judiciously 
left  in  the  sound  discretion  of  responsible  agents.  They 
therefore,  protest,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  limitation, 
and  in  the  general  silence  of  the  instrument  on  the  subject, 
against  the  assumption,  that  the  power  can  betaken  in  any 
other  and  larger  sense,  than  as  a means  to  a single  end — 
and  that  end  revenue.  JU  not  this  construction  strengthen- 
ed'by  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  any  right  of  employing  other 
legislative  measures  for  purposes  of  protection  ? Is  it  not 
familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  your  enlightened  body,  that 
there  is  a choice  of  expedients  for  this  object?  and  that 
the  favorers  of  domestic  industry  throughout  Europe,  in 
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former  days,  employed  bounties  on  exportation  in  addi- 
tion to  duties  on  importation,  to  afford  a similar  protec- 
tion to  that  claimed  for  the  domestic  industry  of  our  own 
day  and  country?  Why  is  the  federal  charter  silent  also 
as  to  the  bounties  on  production,  which  are  more  directly 
promotive  of  the  same  end  I1  But  we  find  a positive  pro-, 
hibition  in  that  instrument,  both  on  congress  and  the  states, 
to  impose  duties  on  exportation  for  fear  evidently,  that 
the  power  might  be  used  to  trammel  commerce  in  too  ' 
great  a degree,  from  excessive  taxation — whilst  such  pro- 
hibition forms  the  only  restriction  on  the  taxing  power  to 
he  found  in  the  whole  instrument.  The  framers  of  our 
national  charter  conceived,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  confer 
the  power  to  raise  supplies  in  the  mode  by  which  reve- 
nue is  most  easily  collected — hut  as  they  wisely  thought 
there  could  not  be  importation  without  exportation,  they 
would  not  give  the  power  of  taxing  the  exports.  If  the 
right,  to  protect  certain  branches  of  industry  is  to  be  im- 
pliedly taken  from  the  power  to  impose  duties,  your  me-, 
morialists  cannot  conceive  what  can  invalidate  the  plea 
for  protection  of  the  other  branches,  by  claiming  a pre- 
mium or  bounty  either  on  exportation  or  on  production 
for  any  article  which  may  be  grown  cr  manufactured  in 
our  widely  extended  country. 

There  remains  hut  one  other  view  of  the  subject  to 
which  your  memorialists  would  ask  leave  to  call  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  national  legislature,  and  which,  if 
they  did  not  press  on  the  deep  consideration  of  your  body, 
they  would  conceive  their  duty  but  imperfectly  execut- 
ed. Your  memorialists  allude  to  the  effect  of  high  du- 
ties in  placing  the  self  interest  of  the  citizens  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  social  obligations.  To  respect  the  laws  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  our  moral  engagements;  but  there  are 
limits  to  legal  obedience,  as  y^ell  as  political  attachment, 
which  daily  experience  admonishes  statesmen  is  but  too 
easily  passed.  The  attachment,  in  fact,  which  constitutes 
patriotism  is  not  a blind  devotion,  but  an  enlightened 
moral  sentiment.  It  does  not  consist  in  a contracted 
and  bigotted  love  for  the  soil  on  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
but  in  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  affection  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  afford  impartial  protection  to  property  as 
well  as  person,  and  for  the  laws  which  look  to  the  rule 
of  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  burthens,  (pecunia- 
ry and  personal),  of  the  state.  If  in  the  delicate  relation 
in  which  the  citizen  stands  to  his  government,  is  found 
the  source  of  some  of  his  highest  virtues  and  most  dis- 
interested exertions,  so  also  in  that  relation  will  be  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever 
committed  by  statesmen — and  none  have  been  more  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  than  presuming  to  too  great  an 
extent  on  the  undiminished  strength  of  that  affection 
which  the  citizen  yields  to  his  government,  in  the  un- 
hought  homage  of  his  voluntary  respect  and  liberal  con- 
fidence. 

All  history  proves  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  laws 
which  have  their  origin  in  partial  and  narrow  considera- 
tions— which  depress  one  class  of  citizens  whilst  they 
elevate  another,  first  begins  in  expressions  of  discontent 
and  disapprobation  merely,  but  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  wrong  produces  at  last  the  sense  of  slight- 
ed interests,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  from 
that  moment  heid  by  a very  frail  and  insecure  tie.  Obe- 
dience to  law  is  then  no  longer  voluntary,  and  veneration 
for  compacts  ceases  to  he  a cherished  and  hallowed  feel- 
ing. The  general  sense  of  injury  gathers  force  in  the 
progress  of  that  legislation  which  is  partial  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty.  Laws  incur  the 
hazard,  in  such  circumstances,  of  remaining  a dead  let- 
ter, from  the  odium  attached  to  their  execution;  those 
who  are  appointed  to  the  trusts  of  administration,  may 
find  it  a harsh  as  well  as  painful  duty  to  discharge  under 
the  popular  exasperation.  These  topics  are  not  adverted 
to  bv  your  memorialists,  and  thus  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tentlon  ot  congress,  to  inflame,  to  menace  or  to  alarm. 
The  cautions  they  furnish  are  among  the  striking  lessons 
of  history,  and  the  familiar  truths  of  daily  experience. 
Your  memorialists  look  with  some  apprehension  to  the 
growth  of  a spirit  of  disaffection,  that  may  come  to  re- 
gard the  federal  charter  with  alienated  feelings,  and  in 
any,  even  the  most  remote  sense,  as  the  source  of  une- 
qual burthens.  They  hope  it  may  be  long  among  the 
boasts  of  the  parties  to  that  compact,  that  affection  for 
the  instrument  itself  is  so  bound  up  in  the  sentiment  of 


patriotism,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  But  your  me- 
morialists would  be  wanting  in  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
obligations  which  their  present  office  imposes  on  them, 
if  they  did  not  forewarn  the  legislature  of  the  union 
against  a too  confident  dependence  on  the  unimpaired 
strength  of  that  affection,  whilst  there  continues  to  be 
neither  pause  nor  rest  to  the  spirit  wliich  has  dictated 
our  prohibitory  and  exclusive  policy. 


DINNER  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Clay,  on  his  way  to  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
on  the  16th  inst..  On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  follow- 
ing he  visited  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments 
in  and  near  that  city,  ana  was  every  where  x'eceived  with 
all  possible  attention  and  respect.  On  the  19th.  he  was 
invited  to  a public  dinner  in  tne  following  note — 

Pittsburg,  June  19,  1827. 

Sir-— A number  of  your  fellow  citizens  residing  in  this 
city,  are  desirous  of  paying  to  you  a small  tribute  of  re- 
spect, for  your  zealous  and  untiring  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  internal  improvement,  domestic  industry,  of  the 
humane  and  wise  principles  of  universal  emancipation, 
and  of  every  measure  which  can  add  wealth  or  honor  to 
our  common  country.  We  therefore,  sir,  for  ourselves, 
and  in  behalf  of  a numerous  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
invite  you  t*o  a public  entertainment,  to  he  given  at  the 
“Anchor  paper  mill”  of  Mr.  Holdship,  to-morrow,  at  2 
o’clock,  P.  M. 

Respectfully,  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 
CHARLES  SHALER, 

Chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangement. 

A.  SIDNEY  T.  MOUNTAIN. 

Secretary  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clay  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the 
dinner,  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg gave  a public  dinner,  at  Mr.  Holdship:s  Anchor 
paper  mill,  to  the  honorable  Henry  Clay,  as  a testimony 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  that  gentleman’s 
character,  and  of  the  great  and  general  satisfaction  which 
his  visit  to  their  city  has  afforded. 

General  William  Marks  acted  as  president.  John 
Darragh,  esq.  hon.  Jas.  Riddle,  Mr.  M.  Allen,  Mr.  M. 
Stackhouse,  andWm.  McCandless,  esq.  vice  presidents; 
Samuel  Gormly,  and  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  esqrs.  secre- 
taries. A number  of  guests  were  present,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  George  Rapp  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rapp  oi Eco- 
nomy, and  major  Churchhill  of  the  U.  S,  arsenal. 

On  Mr.  Clay’s  entering  the  dining  room  the  company 
rose  and  saluted  him  with  three  long  and  hearty  cheers, 
and  after  they  had  dined  the  subjoined  toasts  were  all 
| drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

1.  The  people  of  the  United  States — Free,  sovereign, 
and  independent. 

2.  The  president  of  the  United  States — Let  the  tree  be 
judged  by  its  fruit. 

3.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania — The  zealous  friend 
of  domestic  manufactures  and  internal  improvements. 

5.  The  memory  of  the  deceased  statesmen  and  warriors 
of  our  involution, 

6.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton — The  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

7.  The  surviving  statesmen  and  warriors  of  o ur  revo- 
lution— We  wish  them  a healthy  and  happy  old  age. 

8.  The  gallant  and  magnanimous  Lafayette— 

Wi’  melting  heart  and  tearful  eye, 

We’ll  mind  you  still,  tho’far  awa’. 

9.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson — Embalmed  in 
the  hearts  of  twelve  millions  of  freemen — the  temple 
erected  to  their  memories  will  be  more  glorious  than  the 
pyramids,  apd  as  eternal  as  their  own  imperishable  vir- 
tues. 

10.  The  cause  of  national  industry— In  the  language 
of  eur  guest,  “it  is  the  cause  of  our  country — it  must  and 
will  prevail.” 

11.  Qur  distinguished  guest-* Let  us  not,  like  the  un- 
grateful butler  ot  Pharaoh,  “forget  Joseph,”  but  remem- 
ber him  who  cheered  us  in  the  midst  of  gloom,  and 
foretold,  with  prophetic  spirit,  our  deliverance  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  sentiment  was  received  with  unbounded  appro- 
bation, and  Mr.  Clay  rose,  evidently  agitated,,  to  proffer 
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his  thanks  to  the  company.  His  speech  was  interrupted 
with  repeated  plaudits,  and  on  resuming  his  seat,  the 
company  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  nine  cheers. 
Mr.  Clay  said: 

JWr.  president,  and  fellow  citizens : 

I thank  you  for  the  very  cordial  reception  with  which  I 
have  been  honored,  during  my  visit  to  this  city.  I thank 
vou  for  the  present  distinguished  proof  of  your  confidence 
and  esteem.  I thank  you  for  the  sentiment  which  has 
been  just  drank.  The  approbation  of  our  fellow  citizens 
is  always  gratifying.  There  are  times  and  places  and 
circumstances  which  give  an  uncommon  interest  to  the 
manifestations  of  their  friendly  feelings. 

In  foreseeing,  as  many  years  ago  I thought  I did,  the 
success  which  would  crown  the  exertions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  application  of  a portion  of 
their  industry  to  the  arts,  I was  gifted  with  no  spirit  of 
prophecy.  I only  studied  the  character  and  the  resources 
of  our  countrymen  and  our  country.  Of  their  enterpize, 
ingenuity,  and  perseverence,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained. We  produced  all  the  essential  raw  materials, 
and  we  had  the  command  of  boundless  power,  natural 
and  artificial.  With  these  elements,  physical  and  moral, 
why  should  w e fail?  Nor  has  the  strength  of  my  convic- 
tion abated  by  the  discouraging  predictions  of  the  timid 
and  the  interested.  These  have  not  been  wanting,  in 
every  stage  of  our  national  progress;  and  the  failure  of 
our  arms,  in  both  our  wars,  as  well  as  of  our  arts,  had 
been  confidently  foretold.  Our  march  has,  nevertheless 
been  onward,  successful,  and  triumphant,  and  glorious. 

If  the  friends  of  American  industry  had  presented  a 
system  for  its  protection,  based  upon  doubtful  theory  and 
visionary  speculation — if  they  had  offered  to  the  conside- 
ration of  their  countrymen  a scheme  which  experience  in 
other  nations  had  demonstrated  to  be  impracticable  and 
injurious,  all  the  opposition  which  they  encountered 
would  have  been  patriotic  and  justifiable.  But  they  came 
forward  with  no  doubtful  project.  They  were  sustained 
by  the  experience  of  all  countries,  and  especially  of  that 
from  which  we  sprung.  And  now  the  very  great  success 
which  has  attended  those  branches  of  our  manufactures 
which  were  adequately  protected,  enables  us  to  add 
that  of  our  own  as  a testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  self  de- 
fence and  protection. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  markets  which  have  been 
created,  the  wants  which  have  been  supplied,  and  the 
animation  which  has  been  given  to  labor,  the  foes  of  the 
American  system  continue  their  opposition  w'ith  a perse- 
verance worthy  of  a better  cause.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  irritations  and  divisions  incident  to  a late  contested 
election,  and  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  a distin- 
guished name,  they  have  taken  fresh  courage,  and  assail 
the  further  progress  of  our  manufactures  with  renovated 
vigor.  Prior  to  that  event,  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  controverting  the  policy  of  encouragement; 
and  no  statesman  in  congress  had  been  seen  bold  enough 
seriously  to  question  the  right  of  congress  to  afford  it. 
But  now  the  legislature  of  a distinguished  state,  after 
a long  deliberation  and  mature  consideration,  has  solemn- 
ly resolved  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
counteract  foreign  legislation  by  laws  of  self  protection. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  government,  and 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  its  existence,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  the  power  has  been  asserted  and  exercised.  It 
is  delegated  by  more  than  one  clause  in  the  constitution. 
Under  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  we  have  seen  the  power  exercised  to  suspend, 
for  long  and  indefinite  periods,  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  power  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce 
is  plenary,  clear  and  explicit;  and,  if  the  clause  which 
conveys  jtis  not  adapted  to  the  purpose,  human  language 
is  incompetent  to  supply  the  appropriate  terms.  Under 
another  clause,  also  full  and  explicit,  the  power  is  grant- 
ed to  lay  imposts,  without  limitation  as  to  amount,  and 
has  been  exercised  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  the  American  system  to  apply  jt. 

I hope  the  vigor  of  this  new  attack  upon  the  system  will 
be  met  by  corresponding  vigor  in  its  defence.  Let  us 
treat  our  antagonists  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  be 
tender  even  of  their  prejudices.  But,  faithful  to  mea- 
sures; let  ua  firmly  mee$  concert  and  co-operation  on 


the  other  side,  by  concert  and  co-operation  on  ours. 
Let  us  oppose  mind  to  mind  and  exertion  to  exer- 
tion; and  if  we  must  fail — if  the  bright  prospects  which 
lie  before  us  are  to  be  dissipated  and  destroyed,  let  there 
be  no  occasion  for  reproaching  ourselves.  * If  our  oppo- 
nents can  make  themselves  the  majority,  however  much 
we  may  deplore  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  we  will  bow 
with  submission  and  deference  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
It,  as  I hope,  our  system  is  preserved,  and  improved,  I 
will  now  hazard  the  prediction,  that  in  less  than  20  years, 
the  value  of  our  exported  manufactures  will  exceed  in 
amount  that  ot  all  the  exports  of  raw  produce  from  our 
country. 

To  me  it  has  been  a source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
that  I have  ever  been  an  humble  co-operator  with  the 
representation  from  Pennsylvania,  in  supporting  the  good 
cause.  I only  seconded  the  efficient  and  able  exertions 
of  her  distinguished  sons,  some  of  whom  represented 
this  city.  Indeed,  throughout  a public  service  in  the  na- 
tional councils,  which  commenced  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  it  has  been  my  happiness  never  to  differ  with 
that  state  on  any  great  measure  of  national  policy.  I will 
not  make  an  exception  of  the  Missouri  question,  because 
I agreed  with  her  in  the  abstract  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  on  all  practical  and  constitutional  means  of  ridding 
the  country  ot  its  evils,  and  she  ultimately  hailed  the 
amicable  settlement  of  that  threatening  question,  with 
patriotic  joy. 

I have  differed  only  once  with  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
was  a difference  in  relation  to  men,  not  measures.  It 
was  not  among  the  most  inconsiderable  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  on  that  occasion  to  make  the  selection  which  I 
did,  that  I thought  the  measures  which  Pennsylvania  ap- 
proved would  be  safer  under  the  administration  of  our 
present  chief  magistrate.  I knew  his  opinions,  and  I have 
not  been  disappointed.  I did  not  certainly  know  the 
opinions  of  his  great  rival.  I had  my  fears,  and  succeed- 
ing events  have  not  been  of  a nature  to  quiet  them. 

I differed  from  you  only  about  men.  We  did  not  dis- 
agree about  the  business  of  the  national  family.  You 
wanted  one  foreman:  I thought  under  the  guidance  of 
another,  our  work  would  be  better  planned  and  executed, 
our  accounts  better  kept  and  settled,  aud  all  parts  of  the 
concern  would  enjoy  higher  prosperity. 

We  differed  only  about  men.  You  wished  to  commit 
the  national  ship  to  a gallant  commander.  1 thought  that 
was  not  his  element,  and  I preferred  another,  who  pos- 
sessed, I believed,  more  skill  and  experience,  and  under 
whose  command  1 thought  the  ship,  and  the  crew,  and 
the  cargo,  would  be  safer  and  happier. 

You  were  actuated  by  one  of  the  noblest  of  virtues, 
too  acknowlege  its  sway.  But  whilst  military  merit  is  no 
disqualification,  but,  when  accompanied  by  other  requi- 
site attainments,  may  be  a reason  for  civil  promotion, 
standing,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  alone,  I did  not  think  we 
could  prudently  entrust  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  great 
country  to  the  distinguished  object  of  your  choice.  I 
felt  with  you  the  obligations  of  national  gratitude.  But 
I thought  they  should  be  fulfilled  in  other  forms.  Let 
the  public  gratitude  manifest  itself  in  just  and  adequate 
rewards,  drawn 'from  the  public  treasure.  Let  inspired 
poets  sing  the  praises  of  our  military' and  naval  command- 
ers. Let  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  preserve  their  faithful 
images  for  the  gratification  of  the  present  and  future  gene- 
rations. Let  the  impartial  historian  faithfully  record  thyir 
deeds  of  glory  and  renown,  for  the  admiration  and  the 
imitation  of  posterity.  I say,  too,  in  the  language  of  a 
departed  sage,  “honor  to  those  who  fill  the  measure  of 
their  country’s  glory.”  But  it  should  be  appropriate, 
considerate  honor — such  as  becomes  its  object,  and  such 
as  freemen,  jealous,  cautious  and  enlightened  freemen, 
ought  to  bestow.  If  my  suffrage  is  asked  for  the  highest 
civil  office  of  my  country,  the  candidate,  however  illus- 
trious and  successful  he  may  be,  must  present  some  other 
title  than  laurels,  however  gloriously  gathered  on  the 
blood-stained  field. 

These  are  my  principles,  which  governed  me  on  the 
memorable  occasion  to  which  I have  referred.  I quarrel 
with  no  man  for  holding  opposite  principles.  I ask  only 
the  humble  privilege  of  acting  upon  my  own.  Aud  that 
privilege  I will  exercise  during  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  de- 
traction, calumny  aud  intimidation  by  which  1 have  been 
qr  may  be  assailed.  Throughout  a life,  whi^h  is  not  now 
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short,  I have  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  candor, 
the  intelligence  and  the  justice  of  the  public.  I do  not 
speak  of  confidence  in  tne  abused  sense  of  the  affected 
demagogue,  but  of  that  confidence  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  our  institutions,  which  supposes  a competency 
in  the  people  to  self  government,  without  which  liberty  is 
a mockery,  and  our  system  a splendid  illusion. 

I have  yet  another  cherished  resource,  of  which  HE 
only  can  deprive  me  who  gave  it:  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  rectitude  with  which  I foiow  I have  faithfully  serv- 
ed my  country".  « 

I will  not  longer  detain  you.  I ask  permission  to  offer 

a sentiment. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg:  The  abundance,  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  fabrics  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  fosters  them. 

12.  The  congress  of  Tacubaya—  Honorable  alike  to 
him  who  projected,  and  those  who  supported  the  humane 
and  glorious  mission.  May  the  spirit  of  ’76  animate  its 
^councils. 

13.  The  -woollen  bill — “Let  us  feed,  clothe , and  protect 
ourselves.” 

14  Greece — May  heaven  prosper  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  cross. 

15.  Road#  and  canals — The  guarantees  of  our  union. 

16.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal— The  water  ce- 
ment of  our  political  arch. 

17.  fVm.  Penn — The  mild  and  benevolent  founder  of 
Pennsylvania.  Let  us  not  forget  the  illustrious  dead, 
however  remote  from  the  present  time. 

18.  Alexander  Hamilton — The  first  advocate  of  pro- 
tective duties. 

19.  The  memory  of  Fulton — May  the  extent  of  his  fame 
be  bounded  only  by  the  triumphs  of  his  genius. 

20.  Oliver  Evans— Who  foretold  the  achievements  of 
staarn,  and  whose  genius  contributed  to  fulfil  his  predic- 
tions.* 

21.  Hezekiah  Niles — Honor  to  him  who  has  nailed  the 
American  system  to  the  mast,  and  never  struck  his  flag. 

22.  Alaihew  Carey — The  zealous  advocate  of  every 
policy  which  can  add  wealth  or  honor  to  his  country. 

23.  c Mr.  Afallavy — Chairman  of  the  committee  of  ma- 
nufactures. May  he  prove  the  Jason  of  his  country,  and 
win  for  it  the  goldeji  fleece. 

24.  Our  fair  country-women — The  only  fetters  wq  can 
endure  are  those  thrown  around  us  by  their  witcheries. 

' VOLUNTEERS. 

By  Gen.  Marks,  president  of  the  day. — The  state  of 
Pennsylvania:  Wise  in  her  councils,  and  patriotic  in 

her  endeavors  to  procure  to  her  citizens  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

By  Mr.  George  Rapp. — Religion  and  reason : The 

two  pillars  of  national  happiness.  May  they  longpredo- 
minace  in  and  sustain  the  glory  of  our  American  states. 

By  Mr.  F.  Rapp. — Industry  and  economy:  The  sure- 

ties of  welfare  and  happiness — may  their  combined  pow- 
er unite  tire  interest  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  as  one 
family. 

By  the  committee  of  arrangement.— The  Anchor  pa- 
per mill:  The  only  American  factory  ever  stopped  thro’ 

Henry  Clay.  It  stopped  one  day  to  honor  him  wfio  pre- 
vented it  from  stopping  altogether. 

The  number  of  persons  at  the  dinner  was  much  larger 
than  ever  assembled  on  a similar  occasion  in  this  city,  be- 

*The  predictions  referred  to  were,  we  believe,  first  re- 
corded in  this  work  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  and  the 
editor  heard  them  pronounced  in  his  father’s  house  when 
yet  a small  boy;  and, perhaps,  they  were  caused  by  some 
childish  remarks  of  his  own,  having  just  had  an  excursion 
on  board  of  Fitch’s  steamboat.  Oliver  Evans  said — “the 
rnan — I say  the  man,  is  now  living  who  will  see  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  covered  with  steam  boats,  and  the 
child  is  born  who  will  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston 
$n  one  day.”  The  words  are  remembered  well,  be- 
cause that  the  editor,  being  a little  favorite  with  Oliver 
Evans,  (who  often  visited  his  father’s  house),  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  brain  of  that  wonderfully  gifted  man  was 
“cracked.”  Mr.  Evans  continued  his  friendship  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  the  day  of  his  death,,  and  often  said, 
with  much  firmness  and  no  little  asperity,  that  his 
“gr&at  invention”  should  die  with  him— but  what  he  al- 
luded to  was  never  disclosed  to  the  writer.-^n.  Red, 


ing  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  six  hundred  and  fif- 
ty?— and  it  is  a subject  of  great  satisfaction,  that  in  a com- 
pany so  large,  the  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  pre- 
vailed, and  that  all  retired  well  pleased  and  in  good  or-' 
der.  WILLIAM  MARKS,  prudent. 

Samuel  Gormly,  0 , . 

Edward  D.  Gauh  J Secretanes. 

iCP’The  Pittsburg  Gazette  adds — “Four  hundred  of 
the  party  at  least,  were  manufacturers;  before  them  stood 
the  advocate  of  that  great  system,  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  which  had  depended  the  fortune  of  their  lives, 
nay  life  itself,  and  its  blessings.  The  result  of  his  exere 
tions  had  been  favorable,  and  he  was  about  to  address 
them  upon  a subject  equally  interesting  to  their  feelings 
and  to  nis  own  personal  reputation.  As  the  silver  tones 
of  his  voice  first  began  to  fall  jupon  the  ear,  breathless 
silence  succeeded  to  the  acclamations  which  his  rising 
had  created.  But  when  sentiments  of  exalted  patriotism^ 
wrought  to  the  highest  coloring  by  the  strength  of  his 
genius,  rolled  with  all  the  modulations  of  intense  feeling 
upon  the  auditory,  the  excitement  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed,— reiterated  applause  brbke  from  all  parts  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  orator  was  obliged,  again  and  again,  to 
stop  until  the  desire  to  hear  produced  silence  and  calm- 
ness.” 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  WAY. 

From  the  Scioto,  Ohio,  Gazette. 

By  ati  inspection  of  Hough  8c  Bourne’s  map  of  Ohio, 
it  will  be  at  once  discovered,  that  to  continue  the  rail 
road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha  to  Chilieothe, 
and  from  Chilieothe  to  Dayton,  would  pursue  almost  r 
direct  line  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  through  the  richest 
and  most  productive  part  of  Ohio.  It  would  cross  the 
Ohio  canal  at  Chilieothe,  by  means  of  which,  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  containing  at 
present  150,000  inhabitants,  would  at  all  times  pass  over 
it  to  Baltimore.  This  valley  is  believed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  supporting  a population  of  1,000,000  of  agricul- 
turalists, and  an  additional  500,000  inhabitants,  under  a 
proper  division  of  labor.  The  distance  from  Chilieothe 
to  Dayton  is  75  miles;  the  intermediate  country  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  agri; 
culture.  TAventy  miles  on  each  side  of  the  rail  waj 
would  depend./upon  it  as  the  common  medium  ot  convey- 
ance to  the  ocean,  which  is  equal  to  a superficial  surface 
of  3000  square  miles,  this  territory  will  support  a popu- 
lation of  500,000  inhabitants.  The  rail  way  having  reach- 
ed Dayton — the  head  of  the  Miami  canal — the  trade  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  great  Miami  river, 
with  its  numerous  tributaries,  together  with  the  Avhole 
valley  of  Mad  river,  Avould  pass  over  it  to  Baltimore. 
The  territory  watered  by  these  valleys  is  believed  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a population  of  2,000,000  of  souls; 
the  trade  referred  to  would,  at  all  times,  seek  a market 
over  this  road.  It  may  be  fairly  estimated,  that  for  five 
months  in  the  year  the  Ohio  river,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  river  and  Pittsburgh,  is  closed — three  months 
in  the  summer  and  t%vo  months  in  the  winter.— During 
this  suspension  of  the  naAigation  of  the  Ohio,  a larger 
proportion,  (if  not  the  Avhole  amount  of  it)  of  the  trade 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  Miami  valley  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  would  pass 
over  this  road  to  the  sea  board.  To  calculate  Avhat 
would  be  the  exports  of  this  vast  district  of  country, 
would  be  to  estimate  the  productive  power  of  the  labor 
of  millions  of  freemen.  The  utmost  stretch  of  the  hu- 
man imagination,  aided  by  the  examples  of  other  coun- 
tries, are  inadequate  to  it.  It  it  believed  that  in  twenty 
years,  one  set  of  rails  would  be  insufficient  to  transport  it 
to  thq  ocean.  The  staples  of 'this  country  will  be  flour, 
corn-meal,  beef,  pork,  whiskey,  hemp,  wool,  tobaaco, 
&c.  &c.  Its  manufactures — iron,  avooI,  cotton,  cotton 
bagging,  balerope,  cordage,  oil,  paper,  &c. ; and  its  im- 
ports will  consist  of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
will  be  consumed  by  an  industrious,  free,  and  an  intelli- 
gent people.  The  distance  from  Dayton  to  Baltimore, 
by  the  Avay  of  the  rail  road,  would  be  less  than  500 
miles.  A barrel  of  flour  could  be  transported  from  the 
first  to  the  last  point  in  free  days — whilst  to  take  it  from 
Dayton  to  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  Ohio  and  New 
York  canals,  a distance  of  1300  miles  would  take  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  days— showing  a difference  in  favor  cf 
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the  rail  why  over  the  canals,  both  as  it  relates  to  time 
•and  distance,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  These  facts  clearly  show,  that 
the  extention  of  the  rail  way  west,  to  the  great  Miami 
vallev  would  open  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  vast  in- 
terior trade  of  Ohio;  and  would,  with  the  addition  of  this 
trade,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  stock  invested  m the 

construction  of  the  work.  . 

In  directing  our  views  to  the  extension  ol  the  rail  way 
west  to  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  they  are  supported  by 
the  same  considerations  of  profit  to  the  stockholders  ot 
the  company  and  advantages  of  trade  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, as  have  already  been  presented.  Ihc  original 
cost  of  constructing  works  of  great  public  utility-such 
as  the  one  now  under  consideration— is  not  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  their  permanent  and  lasting  advanta- 
ges through  all  times  to  come:  a -work  is  cheap,  not  m 
■ifrobortion  to  its  cost , but  to  its  usejulness.—  l he  state  ot 
Indiana,  next  to  that  of  Ohio,  is  believed  to  contain  a 
p-reaterbody  of  good  land,  than  any  other  of  the  western 
states,  and  intelligent  men  have  supposed,  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  supporting  a population  of  ten  million  ot  in- 
habitants. The  road,  in  passing  from  Dayton,  or  trom 
any  other  point  on  the  Big  Miami  to  Terre  Haute  on  the 
Wabash,  would  pass  through  the  centre  oi  the  state,  and 
over  the  richest  and  most  productive  part  of  its  soil.  On 
the  waters  of  White  river,  a considerable  stream  in  that 
<tate,  and  in  the  vacinity  of  Terre  Haute,  great  quanti- 
ties of  mineral  coal  is  found— which  afford  on  the  line  oi 
the  road,  at  very  little  expense,  the  necessary  fuel  for  the 
propulsion  of  locomotive  engines.  ^;on  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  the  cheap  and  permanent  construc- 
tion of  such  a work,  are  believed  to  exist  in  die  greatest 
abundance  between  the  Big  Miami  and  Wabash  rivers; 
and  the  general  features  of  the  country,  from  one  to  the 
Other,  presents  the  surface,  of  one  vast  and  continuous 

^ There  are  neither  natural  obstructions,  want  of  mate- 
rials or  any  sorious  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  this 
road’  still  farther  west,  until  it  shall  reach  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  itself,  whenever  the  population,  trade  and 
wants  of  the  country  shall  justify  such  extension.  1 he 
character  of  the  population;  the  original  strength  of  the 
soil  and  the  very  favorable  surface  of  the  country;  all  oi- 
ler themselves  in  recommending  its  continuation  across 
the  st^te  of  Illinois,  at  no  distant  day. 

If  the  views  which  have  here  been  presented,  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  require  the  effort  of  no  extraordinary  sagaci- 
ty to’  pronounce  it  one  Of  the  most  splendid  and  profitable 
schemes  of  internal  improvement,  which  has  ever  been 
projected  by  the  ingenuity  or  the  forecast  of  man.  The 
countless  millions  of  wealth  which  it  would  be  the  great 
avenue  of  annually  pouring  into  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
would  within  the  first  fifty  years  after  its  completion, 
make  her  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  world;  and, 
within  another  fifty,  the  first.  From  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi  rivers,  a distance  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  this  road  would  pass  over  a country  which,  for  ori- 
ginal fertility  of  soil,  mildness  of  climate,  and  the  indus- 
try, enterprise,  intelligence  and  moral  character  of  its  po- 
pulation, is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other.  The  vast 
commerce  of  this  country  would  find  its  w ay  to  the  ocean^ 
over  this  road— whilst  it  would  be  the  bond  of  union, 
which  would  forever  cement  the  interest,  strengthen  the 
political  and  moral  power,  and  join  in  the  bands  of  indis- 
soluble fraternity,  the  family  relations  ot  the  live  great 
states  of  the  American  union. 

If  in  this  enlightened  age  there  are  any  so  sceptical  as 
to  doubt  the  practicability  of  this  great  project  of  im- 
provement, or  if  its  novelty  and  cost  should  cause  the 
more  reflecting  to  doubt  or  question  the  propriety  ot  be- 
ginning it  by  the  present  generation— let  such  be  refer- 
red to  the  astonishing  and  progressive  improvements 
which  have  anil  are  now  taking  place  in  the  world.  Let 
them  but  reflect,  that  fifty  years  ago,  the  powers  of  the 
steam  as  a mechanical  agent,  were  unknown  to  the  world 

that  forty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a vessel  feeing  driven 

by  the  propulsion  of  a steam  engine,  was  not  suggested 
—and  that  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  not  one  steam 
boat  running  on  cither  the  Mississippi  or  any  of  its  vast 
tributaries.  Now,  the  power  of  steam,  as  a mechanical 
agent,  is  applied  to  almost  every  human  purpose  both 
oVi  the  land  and  on- the  water.  Now,  vessels  of  almost 


every  class  are  propelled  by  steam,  on  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  continents  of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  ami 
partially  in  Africa.  And  now,  there  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  steam  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries;  and  upwards  of  300  on  the  waters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone.  By  the  construction  of  railroads, and 
the  introduction  of  the  locomotive  engine  upon  them, 
distance  itself  will  become  annihilated!  and  the  remotest 
parts  of  this  vast  empire  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  neighborhood!,  in  which  the  kindly  offices  of  good 
neighbors  will  be  exchanged  between  those,  who  would 
have  forever  remained  without  them,  strangers  and  aliens 
to  one  another.  The  appjhcation  df  steam  as  a mechanical 
power,  the  invention  ot  tke  cotton  mill,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  power  loom — inventions  which  have  all  oc- 
curred within  the  last  fifty  years — have,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  art  of  printing,  brought  about  a greater 
revolution  in  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  than  any 
other  event  which  has  taken  place  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Their  various  applications  to  the  arts,  and 
their  subserviency  to  the  multifarious  purposes  of  human 
ingenuity,  comfort  and  happiness,  have  taught  us  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  with  the  command  of  the  necessary 
means,  the  intelligence  and  enterprize  of  the  present  age 
can  effect  almost  any  earthly  project. 

Rail  road.  Stockbridge , Mass.  June  14. 

Among  the  useful  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  one  we  are  about  to  mention,  invented  by  our  re- 
spected townsmen,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Morgan,  stands  pre- 
eminent. It  has  been  fairly  tested  by  actual  experiment. 

This  invention  is  an  improved  rail-way  carriage,  which 
so  reduces  friction,  that  one  horse  may  draw , with  per- 
fect ease , upon  a level  road , fifty  tons.  Mr.  M.  has 
proved  this  fact  both  upon  a small  model,  and  upon  a 
wagon,  capable  of  carrying  the  usual  weight  of  a common 
wagon,  and  if  any  advantage  was  had,  it  was  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  We  believe,  in  all  the  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Tredgold,  with  the  pulley  and  weight,  he  never 
succeeded  in  moving  more  than  150  lbs.  with  one  pound. 
One  pound  attached  to  this  carriage,  and  suspended  over 
a pulley,  moved  quickly  seven  hundred  pounds ! 

It  will  be  exhibited  in  Boston.  Friction  is  obviated  at 
the  axles,  by  means  of  four  additional  w heels,  which  ope- 
rate as  rollers  on  the  ground  axle — the  friction  wheel3 
move  one  round,  only,  in  going  a quarter  of  a mile. 

We  have  seen  this  invention  in  operation,  and  fully  be- 
lieve that  it  will  place  rail  roads  on  a ground  w here  ca- 
nals can  no  longer  come  in  competition  with  them. 

We  conceive  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements ever  invented,  and,  we  think  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  Will  eventually  supply  the  place  of  steam 
on  level  roads,  in  all  countries;  as  the  expense  oi  this 
rail-way  carriage  is,  comparatively,  very  small. 


FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

We  sometimes  have  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  order, 
and,  though  but  seldom  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  decen- 
cy, in  certain  of  our  members  of  congress,  but  we  have 
no  scenes  like  those  w hich  occur  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies — of  which  we  offer  the  following  as  a 
sample. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  budget  for  the  year  1828,  being 
before  the  chamber,  M.  Labbey  de  Pompieres  was  the 
first  name  inscribed  on  the  list,  and  he  ascended  the  tri- 
bune to  oppose  the  law.  He  was  followed  by  M.  Lafitte, 
who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  alluded  to  the 
recent  measure  of  disbanding  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
in  the  following  terms — 

“The  ministry  tell  us  there  will  be  no  more  supple- 
mentary loans.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  And, 
without  mentioning  numerous  existing  causes,  does  the 
state  of  Europe  authorize  such  confidence  of  the  future* 
The,  ambition  of  Russia  is  marshalled  against  the  ancient 
pride  of  the  porte:  the  tardy  humanity  of  kings,  by  in- 
terposing in  behalf  of  Greece,  is  aboutto  augment  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  condition  of  the  east.  Here,  and  in  Spain, 
insensate  passions  are  at  work,  struggling  to  be  let  loose 
against  England.  What  have  we  to  give  us  confidence 
amidst  anticipations  so  alarming*  Do  we  trust  in  the 
firmness  of  the  ministry?  It  is  not  by  insulting  our  citi- 
zens, who,  for  forty  years,  have  borne  arms  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order (Cries  of  “no,”  from  the  centre^ 

i Loud  cheering  from  the  left.  Great  confusion.) 
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“A  voice  from  the  centre.  Why  don’t  you  impeach 
ministers? 

“M.  Lafitte.  If  I had  the  honor  to  be  deputy  of  Paris 
I should  lay  on  the  table  an  impeachment  of  the  ministry. 
[Increased  confusion.  ] 

“A  voice  in  the  centre.  What  signifies  that?  Impeach 
them  notwithstanding. 

“Other  voices.  You  have  not  the  right. 

«M.  Lafitte.  Let  but  four  other  deputies  come  for- 
ward, and  I will  sign  my  name  first. 

“Messrs.  B.  Constant,  Labbey  de  Pompieres,  Casimir 
Perrier.  So  shall  we. 

“M.  Petou,  mounting  the  tribune.  And  so  shall  I. 
(A  deputy,  who  was  near  M.  Petou,  here  stopped  him, 
and  spoke  to  him  for  some  time.  The  confusion  in  the 
chamber  was  excessive.) 

“M.  Lafitte,  in  continuation.  It  is  not  by  insulting  citi- 
zens, armed— - — (Fresh  interruption  from  the  centre. ) 

“M.  B.  Constant.  Don’t  interrupt;  you  can  reply. 

“M.  Lafitte.  It  is  not  by  insulting  citizens,  who  have 
borne  arms  for  forty  years,  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  who  inspired  respect  even  in  their  enemies  themselves 
— it  is  not  by  such  insults  that  firmness  is  testified.  Will 
the  ministry  resist  with  equal  steadiness,  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, as  it  hasresisted  the  disapprobation  of  the  people?” 

KM.  Lafitte  then  resumed  his  arguments  upon  the 
budget,  and  concluded  by  proposing  an  additional  ar- 
ticle'Fo  the  projet,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  simplify 
the  financial  accounts  in  future,  when  brought  before  the 
chamber.  M.  de  Burosse  followed  M.  Lafitte;  and,  af- 
ter him,  M.  de  Tillele  rose,  to  explain  and  defend  the 
law  w hich  had  been  prepared.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
pass  over  the  allusion  which  had  been  made  to  the  dis- 
banding of  the  national  guard.  The  moment  he  adverted 
to  it,  there  were  loud  cries  of  hear!  hear!  and  a profound 
silence  ensued.  The  minister  thus  proceeded — 

“I  shall  say  but  one  word  in  reply  to  the  threat  which 
has  been  addressed  to  me.  (Expressions  of  attention.) 
I mean  the  threat  of  calling  on  the  chamber  to  impeach 
the  ministers  for  the  last  ordonnance  which  appeared  in 
the  JSfomteur.  I reply  to  the  speaker,  that  I ought  to 
have  dreaded  a similar  impeachment,  had  I not  counsel- 
led such  a measure. 

“M.  Petou.  In  destroying  the  national  guard,  you 
have  struck  a blow  at  the  heart  of  the  chamber. 

“[Cries  of  order!  order!  Violent  agitation.  The  pre- 
sident rung  his  bell  violently.  ‘You  have  nd  right,’  said 
he,  ‘to  interrupt  a speaker;  the  standing  order  forbids  it.] 

“M.  Petou.  I wished  to'impeach  ministers.  I have 
done  my  duty,  and  France  will  judge  of  what  I have  done. 

“[Renewed  cries  of  order!  silence!  echoed  through  the 
chamber.  Silence  was  at  length  restored.  ] 

“The  president  of  the  council  continued.  I should 
have  feared  an  impeachment  if  I had  not  advised  the  mea- 
sure that  has  been  taken.  I shall  never  fear  an  impeach- 
ment for  doiug  what  the  interests  of  the  country  impera- 
tively demanded.  The  country  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  back  into  anarchy  by  the  timidity  of  the  advisers  of 
the  crown.  (Cheers  in  the  centre. ) I should  have  con- 
sidered myself  as  wanting  in  duty  to  the  august  monarch 
who  has  given  me  his  confidence,  had  I acted  otherwise 
than  I have  done.  Far  from  being  a ground  tor  impeach- 
ment, that  actis  atitle  to  your  praise, -which  I shall  ever 
rejoice  in  having  merited. 

“The  president  of  the  council  here  resumed  his  seat, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  ministerial  benches  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  rest  of  the  chamber.  M.  Forbin  des  Issart 
and  M.  de  Moustiers  were  remarkably  vehement  in  their 
applause.  The  president  endeavored  in  vain,  to  re-es- 
tablish silence. 

“M.  Hyde  de  Xeuville.  If  you  wish  to  interdict  the 
murmurs  of  the  chamber,  you  must  also  still  the  cheers. 
[Continued  noise.] 

“M.  Lafitte.  I ask  to  reply  for  one  minute — 

“The  president.  You  cannot  be  allowed. 

CCM.  Lafitte.  To  a personal  matter — 

“The  president.  If  you  require  liberty  to  speak,  in  or- 
der to  re-discuss  the  doctrines  v hieh  you  advocated  in 
vour  speech,  I have  no  power  to  grant  you  permission. — 
In  a general  debate,  the  speakers  must  follow  in  the  or- 
der of  enrollment.  If  you  wish  to  give  a simple  expla- 
nation of  a ner serial  matter^  I cannot  refuse  you  a hear- 


ing, but  I shall  be  obliged  to  interrupt  you  if  you  enter 
again  on  the  discussion. 

“M.  Lafitte.  I declare  to  you,  that  I shall  not  recur  to 
my  doctrines;  I shall  support  them  at  a future  opportu- 
nity; but  I must  confess  it  is  not  on  a matter  purely  per- 
sonal ill  at  I ask  to  be  heard;  I wish  merely  to  confirm 
certain  fact9,  which  the  minister  has  not  properly  under- 
stood. 

‘ ‘The  president.  That  is,  to  enter  again  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

“M.  Lafitte.  Will  you  grant  me  another  hearing  on 
the  general  question. 

“The  president.  When  all  those  who  have  put  down 
their  names  have  spoken. 

“M.  Lafitte.  I claim  then  now,  my  turn  of  enroll- 
ment. I shall  see  that  I am  not  put  down  by  the  vote  for 
closing  the  discussion. 

“The  president.  I have  put  your  name  at  the  end  of 
those  already  inscribed.” 

After  some  further  debate,  an  adjournment  of  the 
question,  t®  the  following  day  was  moved  and  adopted. 

PIRACY  AND  MURDER. 

We  do  not  often  publish  articles  like  the  following, 
but  there  is  something  so  peculiarly  horrid  in  the  piracy 
and  murder  committed  on  board  the  brig  Crawford,  and 
in  the  history  of  Tardy,  that  we  give  the  accounts  of 
them,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  previously  inserted  in 
relation  to  the  affair. 

Norfolk , June  18.  We  mentioned  in  our  Saturday’s 
publication  the  arrest  and  commitment  to  the  jail  of  this 
borough,  of  the  three  Spaniards,  charged  with  being  ac- 
tors in  the  late  shocking  murders  on  board  the  brig 
Cranford,  whose  names  are,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
understood  to  be  Felix  Barbeita,  Jose  Hifario  Casuris, 
alias  Pepe,  and  Jose  JMorando , alias  Courro.  We  sta- 
ted also,  that  they  wex'e  under  examination  before  the 
mayor,  when  our  paper  went  to  press.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  disclosed  some  further  particulars  of 
the  horrid  transaction,  while  the  evidence  of  the  mate 
and  the  French  passenger,  only  tended  to  confirm,  by  a 
more  minute  detail,  the  facts  which  we  gave,  iu  relation 
to  it  in  Thursday’s  Beacon.  We  copy  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  examination  from  this  morning’s  Herald. 

While  the  cook  wras  preparing  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  May,  Tardy  made  himself  very  officious 
in  giving  him  directions,  particularly  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  a dish  of  fried  eggs — which  the  cook  did  not 
take  take  in  good  part,  but  told  him  surlily  that  he  want- 
ed no  advice,  and  would  thank  him  to  go  away.  Tardy 
still  persevered  however,  and  used  sundry  arts  to  get 
the  cook  away  from  his  post,  which  only  served  to  make 
him  the  more  dogged  and  determined  to  stick  by  it. — 
Finding  this  would  not  do,  Tardy  took  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  as  much  of  a yellowish  powder  as  he  could 
hold  between  his  thumb  and  tw  o fingers,  and  sprinkled 
it  over  the  eggs,  telling  the  cook  it  was  a kind  of  pepper 
always  used  with  eggs  by  those  who  understood  the  right 
way  of  cooking  them.  The  cook,  however  took  a spoon 
and  scraped  off  the  powder,  which  partly  defeated  the 
object  of  the  wretch,  but  enough  remained  to  make  those 
who  ate  of  the  eggs,  very  sick,  and  among  whom  were 
the  two  witnesses,  who  were  so  enfeebled  by  its  opera- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing,  and  at  night  were 
completely  overcome  with  drowsiness.  They  had  spread 
their  mattresses  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  laid  down;  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  in  the  cabin,  both  com- 
plaining of  sickness.  Joseph  Dolliver  was  at  the  helm. 
They  could  give  no  account  how  the  remaining  persons 
on  board  were  disposed  of.  About  2 o’clock  they  were 
aroused  by  loud  cries  of  distress — the  mate  fearing  the 
vessel  had  run  foul  of  something,  rushed  forw  ard.  Saw 
Dolliver  and  Potter  running  up  the  main  shrouds  utter- 
ing the  most  doleful  cries,  as  having  been  desperately 
w ounded.  In  running  forward  one  of  the  Spanish  pas- 
sengers stabbed  him  (the  mate)  with  a knife  in  the  shoul- 
der; upon  which  he  turned  and  ran  towards  the  cabin, 
from  which  lie  saw  the  captain  come  out,  reel  a few 
steps,  and  then  fall  prone  upon  the  deck.  His  next  im- 
pulse was  to  follow^  Dolliver  and  Potter  to  the  cross 
trees.  Potter  appeared  to  be  dying,  he  was  stabbed  in 
the  abdomen,  and  bis  entrails  had  protruded  through  the 
aperture  of  the  wound.  Immediately  after  ascending’ 
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to  the  cross  trees,  he  saw  two  of  the  Spaniards  go  to 
the  forecastle,  each  armed  with  a musket,  and  call  up 
Asa  Bicknell  from  below.  The  poor  fellow  came  up 
moaning  piteously,  (for  he  too,  as  appeared  from  a band- 
age he  had  wound  around  his  middle,  had  been  stabbed,) 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck  the  murderers  fired 
their  muskets  at  him  and  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet.— 
Scarcely  had  this  ferocious  act  been  perpetrated  when  he 
heard  a plunging  in  the  water,  and  alter  a little  while  two 
voices  crying  out  to  those  on  board,  and  imploring  them 
in  such  tones  as  ought  to  have  penetrated  the  hardest 
hpart,  to  throw  over  “a  barrel— a plank— an  oar— any 
thino-  to  save  their  Jives!”  Their  prayers  w ere  unheeded 
and  with  a loud  and  fervent  supplicayon  of  mercy  from 
him  who  is  oil  merciful,  they  sunk  beneath  the  salt  wave 
and  wero  heard  no  more.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
baen  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  American  carpenter. 

Ic  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mate  came  down 
from  the  cross  trees  upon  an  assurance  from  Tardy  that 
his  life  would  be  spared.  The  villain  knew  his  useful- 
ness as  a navigator,  and  therefore  kept  his  word.  A 
similar  assurance  was  given  to  Dolliver,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  deck  than  he  was  despatched  by 
Courro  and  Pepe  and  throwp  overboard.  The  cook, 
w ho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  foretop  also  came  down  at 
their  bidding,  and  was  spared  for  the  time,  though  they 
intended  ultimately  to  murder  him.  Poor  Potter  expir- 
ed and  fell  from  the  foretop  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Ginoulhiae  was  saved  from  the  stilettoes  of  the 
Spaniards  by  the  interposition  of  Tardy,  who  spared 
him  in  consideration  of  his  being  a countryman.  The 
prisoners  were  each  interrogated  through  an  interpreter 
(professor  Fay),  whether  they  had  any  thing  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  evidence.  As  it  might  be  supposed  they 
professed  innocence,  and  threw  all  the  guilt  upon  the 
miserable  suicide,  Tardy.  One  of  them  said,  that  he 
and  his  two  companions  had  no  other  view  in  going  in 
the  vessel  than  to  see  the  cities  of  Newr  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  purchase  a vessel,  for  which  purpose 
they  had  taken  along  with  them  $17,000  in  specie,  which 
they  put  ia  charge  of  the  American  captain,  but  that  he 
had"  made  away  with  it,  probably  with  the  connivance  of 
Tardy,  but  some  dispute  arising  between  Tardy  and  the 
captain,  they  got  to  such  high  words  that  they  awoke 
him  and  his  companions,  and  they  found  the  American 
captain  threatening  Tardy,  with  a brace  of  pistols,  and  a 
dagger;  that  they  took  the  arms  away  from  the  American, 
which  Tardy  afterwards  getting  possession  of,  murdered 
his  antagonist  and  one  or  two  others,  and  he  supposed  it 
probable  the  rest  jumped  overboard  from  fright! — 
Another  said  he  was  asleep  under  the  boat  the  whole 
time,  and  knew-  nothing  of  what  occurred  until  the  next 
morning;  aud  the  third  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
he,  an  honest  man  going  passenger  in  a vessel,  about  his 
lawful  business,  should  be  accused  of  so  horrid  a crime! 

They  evinced  not  the  least  concern  for  their  situation, 
but  w ere  quite  at  their  ease.  Felix  appears  to  be  about 
35  years  of  age,  and  is  much  the  worse  looking  of  the 
three,  having  an  expression  in  his  swarthy,  cadaverous 
features  not  easily  mistaken.  Courro  and  Pepe  are 
uhout  25 ; the  former  has  nothing  striking  in  his  counte- 
nance except  the  length  and  monotony  of  the  face,  the 
convex  surface  of  which  is  unbroken,  save  by  a long, 
strait  rounding  nose,  and  oval  shaped  mouth,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  chin.  Pepe  is  of  short  stature,  but  well 
ynade,  and  has  an  air  oii  shrewdness  and  vivacity;  it  is 
believed,  however,  that  he  is  the  most  hardened  villian 
of  the  three,  as  he  boasted  to  Mr.  Ginoulhiae  that  “he 
had  the  honor  of  killing  captain  Brightman  and  the  Irish- 
man, with  his  own  hands.”  They  are  all  doubtless  pro- 
fessed bravoes,  whose  trade  is  blood. 

They  were  all  three  sent  back  to  the  jail,  where  they 
are  held  subject  to  the  federal  authority.  The  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  session  at  Rich- 
mond, and  should  the  documents  torching  the  case  have 
been  forwarded  in  time  to  reach  the  judge  before  the 
court  adjourns,  it  is  expected  the  prisoners  -will  be  or- 
dered there  for  trial. 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Hampton, 
who  were  instrumental  in  the  arrest  of  the  three  Spa- 
niards, accomplices  in  the  inhuman  deeds  on  board  the 
brig  Crawford , that  the  success  of  their  exertions  is 
mainly  attributable  to  Mr.  Edwin  Goodwin , of  Nanse- 


mond  county,  who,  with  an  alacrity  characteristic  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a man  of  humanity,  furnished  the  pur- 
suers with  good  horses,  joined  them  in  their  laudable 
efforts,  (riding  bare  back  himself),  and  procuring  for 
thqyn  on  the  road,  every  facility  and  accommodation  ne- 
cessary to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

TAROT  THE  PIRaTE. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  says  that,  Tardy  “was  about  fif- 
ty seven  years  of  age,  and  small  of  stature.”  The  Bea- 
con says  “he  had  practised  dentistry  at  Havana.”  Put- 
ting these  and  other  circumstances  together,  no  doubt 
remains  on  our  mind  that  he  was  the  villain,  some  of 
whose  soul-appalling  crimes  are  mentioned  by  a corres- 
pondent in  the  following  communication: 

This  man,  appears,  has  at  last  been  his  own  execution- 
er, after  having  been  many  years  on  our  coast,  and  in. 
our  cities,  planning  and  executing  his  black  and  hellish 
deeds  with  all  the  coolness  of  a demon,  and  after  having 
been  suffered  by  the  mildness  of  our  laws  to  escape  the 

gdlows,  and  repeat  his  murders,  when  in  many  other 
hristian  countries  he  would  long  since  have  hung  in  gib- 
bets, and  not  only  have  been  a solemn  warning  to  others, 
but,  for  any  thing  we  know,  his  early  execution  would 
have  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  and  certainly  the  eight  lives 
on  board  the  brig  Crawford. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  same  Tardy  was  on 
board  a schooner  commanded  by  captain  Latham,  bound 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  about  the  year  1815,  and, 
alter  poisoning  the  passengers,  had  the  hardihood  and 
address  to  have  the  deed  charged  to  the  cook,  who  had 
always  before  borne  an  excellent  character,  but  who  was 
arrested  in  Charleston  outlie  schooner’s  arrival,  was  tri- 
ed, and  circumstances  made  to  appear  so  against  him, 
that  he  was  condemned , and  actually  executed,  persisting 
until  the  last  that  he  was  an  innocent  man,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  to  suffer.  This  poor 
fellow  was  a black  man — and  left  a family  at  the  east- 
ward, and  all  those  who  know  him  where  he  belonged 
believe  in  his  innocence:  yet  he  was  swung  into  eternity 
by  the  management  of  the  guilty  Tardy,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a white  face  to  sacrifice  the  black  cook. 

We  next  hear  of  Tardy  on  board  the  Boston  packet 
schooner  Regulator,  then  commanded  by  captain  Pres- 
bury  Norton.  Tardy  took  passage  at  Boston  for  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  title  of  doctor  Tardy  and,  on  the  passage, 
poison  was  again  resorted  to.  One  evening,  after  sup- 
per, all  in  the  cabin  were  taken  violently  sick,  excepting 
Tardy,  who  had  always  declined  using  sugar  from  his  first 
going  on  board,  (that  no  doubt  being  part  of  his  plan.) 
Tardy,  acting  as  physician  on  the  occasion,  declared 
from  the  symptoms  that  they  were  poisoned,  and  all  con- 
sidered his  being  on  board  a fortunate  circumstance,  as 
he  was  able  to  assist  them,  and  actually  administered 
medicines  which  were  taken  freely.  All  began  to  re- 
cover excepting  a German  gentleman  passenger  who  died, 
and  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

The  morning  after  the  captain  and  passengers  "were  at- 
tacked, Tardy  discovered  arsenic  in  the  sugar  bowl,  mix- 
ed with  the  sugar,  and  immediately  suggested  his  sus- 
picions of  the  steward,  (another  black  man),  and  after 
arrival  in  this  city  the  consignees  immediately  had  an  ex- 
amination into  the  circumstances;  but  from  their  own  and 
the  captain’s  knowledge  of  the  steward,  they  doubted  his 
guilt,  and  after  a strict  and  close  examination,  they  left 
him  at  liberty.  Tardy,  however,  persisted  in  his  pretend- 
ed belief  of  the  steward’s  guilt;  but  said  so  much  that 
he  excited  suspicions  against  himself,  and  afterwards  in- 
creased them  by  a claim  he  made  to  have  all  the  effects 
of  the  deceased  German  passenger,  on  the  plea  that  the 
gentleman  had  verbally  given  them  to  him  just  before 
his  decease,  in  consequence  of  his  attention  to  him.  The  eap- 
tain  did  not  feel  authorized  to  deliver  them  to  Tardy,  and 
applied  to  his  consignees,  who  positively  refused  to  have 
them  given  up  to  him,  and,  were  induced  to  set  a spy 
over  him,  who  ascertained  that  he  went  with  his  baggage 
to  the  Mansion  House  hotel,  in  Third  street,  where  he 
remained  that  night,  and  then  removed  to  an  obscure 
house  in  North  Water  street,  above  Vine  street.  Here 
he  did  not  continue  long  before  he  began  to  lay  another 
plan  of  piracy,  to  be  executed  on  board  one  of  the  Rich- 
mond packets,  but  a mau  in  whom  he  had  confided  turn.- 
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ed  against  him,  and  he  was  betrayed  before  the  vessel 
sailed;  and  was  then  arrested  and  charged  with  the  crime 
on  board  the  Regulator,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  serve  seven  years  in  Walnut  street  prison  at 
hard  labor.  There  he  was  found  to  be  very  obstinate 
and  refractory,  and  constantly  issuing  threats  of  reveng- 
ing himself  when  he  should  be  released.  He  is  said  to 
have  boasted  among  his  comrades  that  he  had  sent  more 
men  into  eternity  than  any  convict  who  had  ever  been  in 
our  penitentiary.  After  his  discharge  he  took  passage  in 
the  brig  Francis,  for  Savannah,  but  as  he  was  about-  to 
embark  he  was  recognized,  and  immediate  notice  giv- 
en her  owner,  who  very  prudently  had  him  and  his  bag- 
gage put  on  shore.  W e next  hear  ot  Tardy  m Charles- 
ton (S.  C. ),  where  he  took  forcible  possession  of  a pilot 
boat  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  with  two  blacks,  was  about 
to  put  to  sea  on  a piratical  expedition,  but  was  discovered, 
pursued,'  and  brought  back,  and  notwithstanding  this  act 
and  information  immediately  sent  to  the  mayor  ot  Charles- 
ton, of  Tardy’s  character,  and  former  crimes,  we  now 
again  hear  of  his  most  horrid  and  infernal  deed  on  board 
the  bri°-  Crawford.  How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  or  es- 
caped the  death  so  often  due  to  hi?  crimes,  let  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  public  safety  tell  us. 

Tardy  was  a Frenchman  by  birth,  a man  ot  small  size, 
dark  complexion,  abont  55  years  of  age  at  his  death;  wore, 
while  on  board  the  schr.  Regulator,  and  at  the  time  he 
took  passage.in  the  brig  Frances,  a blue  frock  coat  and  ge- 
nerally carried  a small  cane;  had  a genteel  appearance 
and  a good  address;  spoke  several  languages,  and  was 
capable  of  forgeing  any  papers  he  might  find  necessary. 

He  was  a cold  blooded  pirate,  and  has  unquestionably 
been  guilty  of,  and  accessary  to,  as  many  murders  as  any 
villain  on  record.  The  extent  of  his  crimes  was  only 
known  to  himself;  but  sufficient  is  known  by  us  to  make 
us  mourn  over  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  V v hen  a 
man  can,  in  cold  blood,  murder  deliberately,  and  that 
while  professing  to  aid  a fellow  being  in -agonies  caused 
by  himself,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  .German  passenger  m 
the  Regulator),  or,  after  murdering,  shift  the  punishment, - 
.due  to  himself  on  an  innocent  negro,  as  in  the  case  ot  cap- 
tain Latham,  he  is  guilty  of  crimes  too  black  to  be  believ- 
ed, were  not  the  evidence  too  positive  to  admit  ot 

doubt.  . . . 

Let  those  who  have  in  charge  the  Revision  ot  our  crimi- 
nal system  reflect  well  how  they  will  dispose  of  such 
Characters,  and  those  in  authority  l)e  cautious  how  they 
extend  their  pardon  to  such  infernal  beings. 


MAMMOTH  BONES. 

[From  the  Charleston  Courier.]  _ 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a medical  gentleman  in  New  Or- 
leans, to  his  friend  in  this  city. 

JVfew  Orleans , &h  April,  1827. 

The  bones  atpi’esent  exhibiting  in  this  city,  I cannot 
but  consider,  in  common  with  every  one  w ho  has  seen 
them,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  natural  histo- 
ry. They  evidently  once  belonged  to  an  animal,  or  ra- 
ther, I should  say,  a monster,  whose  species,  like  that  of 
the  mammoth,  has  long  since  become  extinct.  It  the 
creature  which  once  wielded  them  be  not  of  antedeluvian 
age,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  tradition  of  its  ex- 
istence has  not  been  preserved;  but  the  tale,  however, 
may  once  have  been  told,  and  might  have  even  now  been 
familiar  to  us,  but  for  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  ot  the 
original  Spanish  settlers. — These  bones  were  discovered 
by  accident,  in  one  of  the  extensive  prairies  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  contains  the  following 
portions,  to  wit:  fifteen  or  twenty  vertebra;  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium;  two  ribs,  and  apart  of  a third;  one 
thigh  bone;  two  or  three  bones  of  the  leg;  and  several 
barge  masses  of  cancellated  structure. 

To  what  description  of  animal  these  once  belonged, 
remains  yet  to  be  determined,  and  until  more  ot  the 
skeleton  be  discovered,  any  opinion  on  this  point  can  be 
but  idle  conjecture.  Although  it  is  evident  these  could 
have  composed  but  a small  part  of  the  animal,  yet  still 
they  are  sufficient  to  assure  us' (as  will  appear  in  the 
description  I shall  attempt  to  give  oi  them)  that  the  mon- 
ster of  which  they  formed  a part,  must  have  been  of 
enormous  dimensions;  ot  a size,  indeed,  which  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  specimens  betore  us,  would  bor- 
der on  the  fabulous. 


To  begin  with  the  vertebrae;  these  are  regularly  form* 
ed,  and  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation.  They  have 
a body,  and  oblique,  transverse,  and  spinous  processes. 
The  mean  diameter  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  mea- 
sure sixteen  inches,  and  they  are  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
The  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  nine  by  six  inches^ 
the  spinous  processes  stand  off,  backwards  and  down- 
wards, fourteen  inches  in  the  dorsal,  and  somewhat  less? 
in  the  lumbac  vertebrae,  three  of  which  latter  are  entire; 
the  bodies  still  retain  their  annular  tip  of  hard  bone,  and. 
have  the  general  aspect  of  those  of  other  animals,  but  of 
gigantic  proportion. 

2d.  The  cranial  bone  which  is  among  the  collection, 
measures  in  its  g^atest  length,  twenty  feet  and  some 
inches,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  its  extreme  width,  taper- 
ing to  a point,  and  of  the  enormous  weight  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds! 

From  its  shape  and  general  appearance,  I should  call 
it  the  temporal  bone,  and  Avhat  confirms  me  in  this  belief 
is,  a large  process  standing  out  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  its  dorsum,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  the  zy- 
gomatic process  in  man,  and  other  animals.  Behind  thin 
process,  say  about  one  toot,  indeed,  I may  say  at  its  root, 
is  a large  foramen  passing  through  the  bone,  and  open- 
ing inwardly,  which  possible  may  have  been  for  the  exit 
of  some  large  nerve,  or  the  passage  of  an  artery.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  several  that  the  process  above  mentioned, 
was  a weapon  of  defence  for  the  animal,  but  this,  though 
a plausible  conjecture,  I cannot  subscribe  to,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  on  the  dorsum  of  what  I would  call  the 
squamous  portion,  or  ala,  a number  of  rugee  or  furrows, 
which  were  evidently  formed  by  the  attachment  of  mus- 
cles; and  as  there  furrows  all  radiate  towards  this  pro- 
cess, I cannot  but  regard  it  in  the  manner  I have  express- 
ed above.  Still,  however,  candour  cautions  me  not  to  in 
sist  on  what  I have  said  to  the  contrary,  for  having  had  as 
yet  but  few  opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  stu- 
dy of  comparative  anatomy,  I cannot  say  that  the  pecu- 
liarities which  this  process  presents,  may  not  justify  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a weapon  of  defence.  These  peculiari- 
ties are  few,  and  I shall  briefly  state  them.  The  process 
is  of  triangular  and  pyramidal  shape,  with  its  base  at- 
tached to  the  main  bone,  and  having  its  fiat  surfaces 
grooved  its  whole  length.  It  projects  from  the  bone,, 
about  one  foot  from  the  foramen  above  mentioned,  form- 
ing with  it  a very  acute  angle,  and  running  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  tapering  extremity  of  the  main  bone„ 
Its  structure  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  I have  examined  it, 
from  other  bones,  and  instead  of  being  of  the  close  com-' 
pact  texture  we  would  look  for,  were  this  process  a wea- 
pon of  defence,  it  is  cancellated  with  merely  an  external 
covering  of  hard  bone.  The  internal  surface  or  costa  of 
this  bone  is  smooth,  and  has  several  furrow.*  formed  by 
the  ramifications  of  what  I suppose  to  have  been  the 
meningeal  artery.  The  squamous  structure  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  there  is  evidently  a petrous  portion.  This 
bone  has  towards  its  pointed  extremity,  a hal’d  external 
and  comparatively  thin  vitreous  internal  table,  with  the 
intermediate  diploe. 

3d:  The  ribs  are  well  formed,  and  in  a perfect  state 
of  preservation,  measuring  nine  feet  long  the  curve,  and 
about  three  inches  in  thickness. 

4th.  The  thigh  bone  is  short,  being  no  longer  than  one 
foot  six  inches,  but  very  thick.  The  head  of  this  bone  is 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  an  infant  6 months  of  age. 

5th.  The  bones  of  the  leg  are  as  long,  though  not  as 
thick,  as  that  of  the  thigh. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  three  of  the  teeth  are 
also  exhibited,  which  are  of  the  canine  shape,  six  inches 
in  length. 

Of  the  nature  or  species  of  this  monster,  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  amphi- 
bious; perhaps  of  crocodile  species,  and  in  this  opinion 
I certainly  concur,  inasmuch  as  the  great  length  and  flat- 
ness of  the  head,  (judging  from  the  specimen  of  cranial 
bone),  and  shortness  of  the  feet,  would  justify  such  an 
idea.  It  has  been  stated,  as  the  calculation  of  a profes- 
sor of  the  Transylvania  university,  that  the  animal  when 
alive,  could  not  havegmeasured  less  than  25  feet  around 
the  body,  and  130  feet  in  length. 
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ICJ^The  great  increase  of  subscribers  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  volume,  will  probably  cause 
a deficiency  in  our  sets,  and  the  back  numbers  of  this 
volume  will  not  be  hereafter  forwarded  to  new  subscri- 
bers, unless  specially  ordered — but  will  be  supplied  if 
requested. 

Exchange  papers.  Our  list  is  three  times  larger  than 
we  wish  it,  yet  an  extension  is  almost  every  day  desired, 
and  for  papers  which,  because  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter given  or  price  asked,  there  is  nothing  like  an  equality, 
and  without  even  an  offer  to  “pay  the  difference.”  The 
cost  of  publishing  this  paper,  destitute  of  advertisements, 
or  articles  specially  paid  for,  is  far  'greater  than  that  of 
any  other  weekly  paper  issuing  from  the  American  press, 
and  the  labor  of  packing  and  forwarding  it  is  considerable; 
besides,  and  more  than  all,  the  reception  of  a newspa- 
per seems  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  us  to  examine  it, 
and  thus  much  time  is  wasted;  for,  however  useful  many 
of  them  are  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  they  are 
useless  to  us.  We  desire  to  keep  up  a liberal  corres- 
pondence with  our  brother  editors,  but  must  reduce  our 
list  and  not  extend  it,  though  commanded  to  go  to  a much 
hotter  place  than  We  at  present  occupy,  {hot  as  it  is),  for 
refusing  an. exchange.*  And  the  large  amount  due  by 
those  who  have  promised  to  pay  the  difference,  will  com- 
pel us,  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume  in  August 
next,  to  stop  many  papers  unless  such  difference  is  paid. 
With  printers,  as  with  others,  we  must  hih'e  the  quid 
■pro  quo — in  matter  or  money. 

General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay,  &c.  W e publish 
certain  letters  from  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  and  one  from 
gen.  Jackson  to  him,  relative  to  certain  charges  which 
Lave  been  made  against  Mr.  Clay,  or  some  of  his  friends, 
connected  with  the  last  presidential  election,  together 
with  the  prompt  and  decisive  rejection  of  “inferences 
and  inuendocs”  by  the  “Wheeling  Gazette.”  This  af- 
;air  has  now  nearly  reached  that  point  at  which,  the  facts , 
(be  they  what  they  may),  must  come  out.  We  shall 
give  the  additional  papers  that  appear. 

From  several  hints  that  we  see  in  cci’taiu  gazettes,  it 
seems  that  there  lias  been  some  correspondence  between 
gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  secretary  Southard,  which  jwill 
probably  soon  be  published — for  it  is  said  that  copies 
of  it  have  been  shewn  at  Fredericksburg. 

Mr.  Clay  was  publicly  dined  at  Washington,  Fa,  and 
handsomely  received  and  entertained  at  Stuebenville, 
Wheeling,  &c. 

Tun  mail  whieh  arrived  at  New  York  on  Sunday  last, 
had  been  robbed  a few  miles  east  of  that  city.  It  seems 
that  newspapers  chiefly  were  missing;  the  bags  which 
on-iabec!  them  being  cut  off  from  behind  the  stage. 

“The  sisters.  ” A familiar  letter  from  an  inestimable 
friend,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  has  the  following  paragraph: 

“Much  is  due  you  for  the  reconciliation  which  is  now 
taking  place  between  the  two  almost  twin  sisters,  Agri- 
culture and  Manufactures,  and  for  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  former  of  the  prejudices 
which  her  other  (now  rather  faded)  sister,  her  ladyship 
Commerce,  (taking  great  airs  because  of  her  foreign  edu- 
cation!) had  succeeded  in  impressing  on  good-hearted 
Agriculture — though  young,  sprightly  and  industrious 
Manufactures  wait  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in 
all  the  work  of  the  family.  Your  late  essay  on  the  agri- 

*Such  was  the  command,  (expressed  in  its  roughest 
terms),  of  a noisy  wretched  creature  who  has  a press  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  abuses  the  public  decency  by 
the  use  of  language  which  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
party  could  tolerate. 
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culture  of  the  United  States  has  eminently  contributed 
to  open  the  eyes  of  our  farmers,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
united  friends  of  the  two  great  interests  of  our  country, 
now  taking  place  in  the  eastern,  middle  and  western 
states,  will  have  the  most  happy  result,”  &c. 

[The  letter  concludes  with  ordering  a considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  essay.  ] 

By  last  Saturday’s  mail  the  following  letter  reached  us 
from  Kentucky: 

a Dir.  Niles — “I  have  jw<?t  finished  reading  your  inesti- 
mable essay  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  as 
republished  in  the  “Focus.”  1 was  somewhat  a wander-* 
er  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of  political  economy,  led  astray 
because  I was  the  blind  follower  of  theory;  but  to  you  I 
owe  the  praise  of  having  placed  the  thread  in  my  hand 
which  leads  through  its  mazy  windings. 

“1  seek  for  truth  only — for  why  should  a citizen  of 
this  republic,  uninfluenced  by  the  mad  ambition  of  the 
demagogue,  desire  aught  else  for  his  guide? — with  this; 
object  I could  not  resist  the  torrent  cf  fact  and  reason 
which  you  have  poured  out  on  this  all-important  subject. 
Would  to  God,  the  better  feelings  of  a part  of  my  coun- 
trymen were  not  so  lulled  by  the  syren  song  of  the  artful 
and  wicked,  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  its  import- 
ance. 

“Excuse  the  liberty  I have  taken,  and  be  pleased  to 
forward  me  your  paper,  beginning  with  the  number  con- 
taining the  essay  on  agriculture.”  [And  enclosing  five 
dollars.] 

The  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  woo!  growers, 
manufactures,  &c.  of  Duchess,  N.  Y.  are  given  in  another 
part  of  tliis  sheet.  We  have  long  had  many  subscribers 
in  that  populous,  luxuriant  and  wealthy  county;*  but, 
with  the  compliment  so  kindly  paid  to  us  in  the  proceed- 
ings, one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  present  thereat  for- 
warded us  foui’teen  new  subscribers — “all  responsible 
men  and  who  will,  probably, continue  permanent  support- 
ers” of  the  “Register.  ” No  increase  or  reduction  of  sub- 
scribers would  induce  or  compel  us  to  alter,  our  course. 
It  is  long  since  we  adopted  it — it  lias  become  as  if  natural 
for  us  to  advocate  and  uphold  internal  improvements  and 
domestic  manufactures;  but  those  who  approve  of  ohr 
matter  and  manner,  and  are  desirous  of  giving  success  to 
the  principles  which  we  are  faithfully  laboring  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and, 
as  we  think,  for  the  good  of  the  ■whole — should  bear  in 
mind,  (like  our  liberal  friends  in  Duchess),  the  import- 
ance of  spreading  those  principles, — and  the  absolute  ne- 


*Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  famous  letter  to  a gentleman  of 
Boston,  dated  December  15,  18! 4,  speaking  of  Hartford, 
said — “Should  that  respectable  city  be  chosen  as  the  scat 
of  the  eastern  congress,  that  body  will  set  within  two 
days’  march  of  the  most  populous  county  of  New  York, 
(Duchess),  of  itself  almost  equal  to  some  of  the  New 
England  states.  I speak  not  in  derision,  but  in  soberness 
and  sadness  of  heart.”  See  Register,  vol.  VII,  page 
258.  The  statement  was  rather  figurative.  Duchess 
with  Putnam  (which  last  was  originally  a part  of  the 
former)  contained  only  57,883  inhabitants  in  1820 — much 
less  than  even  Rhode  Island,  but  considerably  more  of 
the  people  than  the  stale  of  Mississippi,  and  almost  as 
many  as  three  of  the  states  shewed  an  average  of  in  1820. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  late  increase 
is  owing  to  manufactures  and  the  market  which  they  fur- 
nish to  the  farmers;  which  latter  have  given  to  the  coun- 
try the  appearance  of  a vast  and  beautiful  garden,  inter- 
spersed with  villages  and  hamlets,  dwellings  and  barns 
and  mills  and  factories,  when  viewed  from  its  highland/. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  rich  scenery  it  presented  from 
the  top  of  the  Fishkill  mountains,  when  spending  a few 
days  at  hospitable  Mztteawan,  in  the  summer  of  1824. 
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cessity  that  exists  of  encouraging  and  supporting  us  in 
the  performance  of  what  is  our  apparent  duty  to  the  re- 
public. With  a little  exertion,  thousands  of  new  subscri- 
bers might  be  added  to  cur  list — and  the  pledge  is  made 
that  increased  matter  and  increased  application  will  be 
given  as  such  assistance  is  afforded.  It  is  “the  hope  of 
reward  which  sweetens  labor;”  and,  after  all,  the  means 
furnislied,  or  acquired  mainly  make  persons  useful,  What 
powder  and  ball  are  to  a commanding  general,  a liberal 
subscription  and  punctual  payment  of  his  dues  are  to  the 
editor  of  a periodical  paper.  Whatever  of  talent  either 
possesses,  if  destitute  of  these  munitions , can  avail  but  little 
jp  defending  }iis  country,  or  defeating  the  designs  of  its 
epemjcs.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  w ant  of  support, 
for  we  have  been  much  favored;  but  suggest  it  to  those 
w ho  are  united  with  us  on  the  great  subjects  which  have, 
so  long  agitated  and  interested  the  public  mind,  whether, 

yet  more  extensive  circulation  of  the  Register  w-df 
not  further  the  progress  of  our  principles?  But  this  is  a 
delicate  subject,  and  we  leave  it  with  the  friends  of  the 
system,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

The  Blackstone  canal,  when  completed,  will  pass 
through  a country  abounding  with  manufactories,  and  the 
business  upon  it,  to  supply  materials  and  prolusions, 
and  carry  off  the  goods  produced  will  be  a mighty  one 
indeed.  1.  At  Pawtucket,  near  Providence,  a large 
Apd  beautiful  village,  there  are  eight  or  ten  great  cotton 
factories — 2.  at  Central  Falls,  there  are  five  cotton  fac- 
tories— 3.  at  Valley  Falls  four  cotton  factories — 4,  next 
are  Kelly’s  and  the  Albion  factory-*— 5.  at  the  village  of 
Mansfield  two  cotton  factories,  one  of  them  150  feet 
long,  45  wide,  five  stories  high,  built  of  the  best  brick — • 
6.  at  Woodsocket  Falls,  a large  village  building,  are 
three  cotton  and  two  woollen  factories  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  two  or  three  others  about  to  be  built,  there  are 
also  two  more  cotton  factories  in  the  vicinity — 7.  at  Sla- 
tersvil.le  two  cotton  factories  in  operation,  and  one  pre- 
paring which  is  built  of  hammered  granite,  153  feet  long, 
46  fed  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  a bcll-towerj 
which  contains  several  flights  of  stairs;  this  building  is  to 
contain  10,000  spindles,  with  looms  to  make  7000  yards 
of  cloth  per  day ! — 8.  at  Bartlett’s  Falls  a cotton  factory 
and  a scythe  factory — 9.  at  Men  don  many  establishments, 
among  them  the  Bla.ekstcnc  factory  making  5000  yards 
of  sheeting  daily,  a ivoollen  factory  making' 400  yards  of 
sattinet  daily,  other  particulars  not  stated — 10.  at  Bar-, 
Jjing’s,  two  factories  each  making  200  yards  of  sattinet 
per  day — ll.  at  Uxbridge  a factory  making  100  yards  cf 
kerseymere,  two  others  each  making  200  yards  sattinet, 
a factory  that  lately  made  150  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
standing  idle  because  of  the  depression  of  the  trade— 
•another  which  cost  $140,000',  just  prepared  for  woif-L, 
and  intended  to  make  2000  yards  of  cloth;  all  the  pre- 
ceding quantities  are  daily  products— 12.  at  Northbridge, 
jwo  cotton  factories,  making  1500  yards  daily,  and  two 
woollen  factories  making  400  yards  sattinet  daily,  with 
some  broad  cloth  and  ca^simere— 13.  at  Grafton,  one 
factory  making  400  yards  sattinet  daily,  the  great  esta- 
blishment of  the  New  England  company  for  making 
twine  and  duck  from  flax  and  hemp,  and  much  water 
power  yet  unoccupied — 14.  at  Williamsville,  a cotton  fac- 
tory, and  other  factories  to  be  built — 15.  at  Millbury, 
the  Goodell  wool  factory,  capable  of  making  300  yards 
of  broad  cloth  daily,  but  nearly  idle , after  great  losses 
sustained  last  year — a large  gun  factory,  a scythe  factory, 
cotton  factory,  See. — 15.  at  Worcester  the  great  paper 
mill  of  Mr.  Burhar.k,  five  factories  of  machinery,  one 
cotton  factory,  a lead  aqueduct  faotory,  and  others'.  We 
do  not  exactly  know  the  distance  of  this  route.  By  look- 
ing at  the  map,  it  appears  to  be  under  forty  miles.  A 
large  amount  of  water  power  is  yet  unoccupied.  Quar- 
ries of  coal  and  granite  are  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  and* 
when  the  work  is  completed,  the  prediction  of  the  Wor- 
cester Spy  will  he  realised — there  will  be  a continual 
succession  of  villages  from  Providence,  R.  1.  to  Wor- 
cester, in  Massachusetts.  The  gathering  of  a mighty 
population  and  a wonderful  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Horses  asp  cattle.  J'raqklin  .couiy.v,  Ohio,  which 
had  10,292  inhabitants  in  1820,  (but  has  no  doubt  .greatly 
increased  in  population  since),  ,by  alufe  enumeration  and 


valuation,  was  found  to  contain  2967  horses,  worth 
$118,680,  and  5271  cattle,  worth  42, 168. 

Cuyahoga  county,  in  the  same  state,  with  2,339  white 
males  over  21  years  of  ago,  has  898  horses,  valued  at 
$35,920,  and  5, §53  cattle,  valued  at  $42,864. 

“Horses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  estimated  at 
(1,800,000),  at  45s.  each  for  grass  £4,050,000,  hay  at 
£6  10s.  each,  £11,700,000,  straw  5s.  for  each  horse, 
would  be  £450,000,  total  £16,200,000,  or  $69,428,571.” 

[ Colquhoun  on  the  -wealth  of  the  British  empire. 

[The  food  of  the  horses  of  the  United  States  has  a 
probable  value  ol  a larger  amount  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  our  exports  of  domestic  products.  How  strongly  floes 
this  shew  the  importance  of  the  home  market ? 

yPEXv s y l v a sr i a FARMERS.  The  senior  editor  of  the 
^Register,”  lately  spent  one  day  in  the  delightful  county 
of  Bucks.  A map  from  many  parts  of  our  country, 
wherein  vast  tracts  of  naturally  fertile  land  have  beep 
turned  into  desert  places  by  miserable  cultivation,  would 
think  himself  as  in  another  world,  if  secretly  transport- 
ed, and,  for  the  first  time,  placed  on  some  of  the  rising 
grounds  in  this  county,  from  whi>;h,  on  every  side,  he 
may  behold  the  stately  stone  houses  and  big  barns  of 
the  farmers  seated  in  the  midst  of  plenty — while  almost 
every  animal  that  he  meets,  man  woman  or  child,  horsey 
or  cattle,  shows  the  comfort  and  abundance  that  rewards 
the  toil  of  the  cultivators  of  their  own  fields  in  that  hap- 
py part  of  the  Upited  States.*  Lands  are  worth  from 
50  to  75  dollars  per  acre,  even  at  their  present  depressed 
valuation. 

The  following  statistical  iteips  were  furnished  by  the 
intelligent  and  respectable  farmer  with  whom  I passed 
the  day,  and  I am  certain  that  he  wished  rather  to  dimin- 
ish than  exaggerate  them. 

Two  full  hands  and  boy,  employed  the  whole  year,  ap.d 
two  additional  hands  for  one  month  during  hay-making 
and  harvest,  with  two  working  horses  and  two  oxen,  are 
esteemed  competent,  (with  the  farmer’s  own  care  and 
occasional  help  to  keep  tilings  in  order),  to  manage  a 
■f£rm  of  180  or  200  acres,  about  a tenth  part  of  which 
beiug  in  wood.  The  two  hands  .cost  100  or  90  dollars  a 
year  respectively,  the  boy  is  ciothc-d  and  fed,  and  the 
harvest  hands  .cost  1 1 dollars  each  per  month,  besides 
subsistence. 

On  such  a farm  and  with  these  aids,  the  season  being 
usimlly  good,  the  following  articles  may  be,  and  are 
produced — 1000  bushels  of  corn,  350  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,200  bushels  of  oats,  100 bushels  of  rye,  300  bushels  of 
potatoes,  with  some  flax,  or  clover  seed,  kc.  15  steers 
of  6001bs.  each,  fatted  for  the  market,  and  3,0001bs„  of 
pork  made  for  sale,  besides,  as  to  beef  and  pork,  what 
is  required  for  family  use.  Six  or  seven  cows,  and  two 
or  three  other  horses  are  kept.  The  steers  and  pork, 
as  just  stated,  are  sold,  together  with  500  bushels  of 
corn,  nearly  300  of  wheat,  800  of  oats,  200  of  potatoes, 
60  of  rye,  with  several  other  small  articles,  amounting 
to  a considerable  sum;  and  the  products  of  the  orchards, 
being  made  the  most  of  by  the  same  hands  employed, 
sometimes  yield  the  value  of  300  dollars  a year,  chiefly 
obtained  for  fruit  sold,  cider  made,  or  w'hiskey  distilled. 
The  family  of  the  farmer  consists  of  about  12  persons,  all 
told,  and  they  have  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  liberally  partake  of  its  luxuries.  The  people 
in  general,  are  clean  and  tidy,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  hard 
hands,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  look  at  the  neatly 
and  comfortably  clad* children,  as  tfiey  playfully  passed 
to  or  from  their  schools. 

When  my  friend  had  furnished  the  preceding  facts,  as 
generally  applicable  to  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood, 
I told  hjm  that  our  southern  people  w ould  not  believe 
them — but  he  observed,  “they  w ere  not  the  less  true  on 
that  account.”  lie  has  a flock  of  sheep,  and  might  con- 
siderably increase  it  w it-h  a very  small  additional  expense 
for  labor;  but  said,  they  w-ere  not  worth  having  at  the 
present  time,  because  of  the  low  price  of  wool. 

The  rotation  of  the  principal  crops  are  as  follows:— 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  pasture. 


*Many  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  others  of 
the  states,  are  equally  well  cultivated  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  part  of  Bucks  county — but  we  speak  mote  par = 
ticularly  ot‘  what  we  just  happened  to  see. 
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IC'p’Sinee  the  preceding  was  written,  we  picked  up 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  “American  Farmer,”  and  published  in  that 
paper  of  the  1st  ult. 

“I  was  coming  up  from  Washington  city,  [to  Balti- 
more] the  other  day,  and  stopped  at  the  half-way  house; 
when  presently  there  came  through  a lot,  thirteen  horses 
on  each  horse  a negro,  and  over  each  horse’s  shoulders  a 
bag  of  oats.  They  came  along  at  a very  slow  walk,  and 
stopped  at  the  tavern  well.  I asked  them  how  far  they 
had  come,  and  was  answered  “half  a mile,”  and  that 
each  horse  was  to  be  watered:  and  that  then  they  would 
proceed  to  a field,  at  some  distance,  to  sow  these  oats. — 
I remained  half  an  hour,  and  when  I left,  they  had  not 
finished  watering  the  horses.  I said  to  myself,  here  are 
thirteen  horses  worth  each  $60 — and  1 3 negroes  each  on 
an  average  $300 — say  a capital  of  $4680  of  ready  cash, 
employed  in  seeding  a field  of  oats!  Quere — What  will 
these  oats  cost  the  cultivator  of  them  on  such  a system? 
I presently  passed  a small  new  house,  and  about  30  acres, 
well  fenced  and  divided  into  four  fields;  and  in  one  field 
were  a white  man  and  two  lads  planting  potatoes;  the 
father  dropped  manure  from  a cart  drawn  by  a yoke  of 
oxen,  (good  beef),  one  boy  dropped  the  seed  from  a 
basket,  and  the  other  covered  the  hill  before  the  manure 
became  sun  dried  and  impoverished.  Thinks  I to  my- 
self, this  man  will  be  able  to  undersell  his  wealthier 
neighbor  in  potatoes  and  oats  too,  if  he  make  any,  or 
else  his  neighbor  will  lose  money. 

I trust,  sir,  that  instances  of  oat-sowing,  such  as  I 
have  named  above,  are  rare  in  our  state.  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  they  are  rare,  and  becoming  more  rare  every 
day.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I know,  that  such  ma- 
nagement can  bring  upon  it3  conductors  nothing  but 
speedy  ruin. 

If  the  man  who  possesses  20  negroes,  sells  15  at  $300 
each,  and  also  1000  acres  of  land,  at  $15  per  acre,  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  invest  $20,000  in  good  stocks,  which 
will  yield  $1200  a year  toward  his  maintenance;  and  the 
residue  of  his  lands  will  increase  in  value  by  the  neigh- 
borhood becoming  settled  and  cultivated.  He  will  have 
time  to  cultivate  properly  his  500  remaining  acres,  more, 
or  less,  and  be  rid  of  his  troublesome  negroes.”  „ 

Mr.  McLean,  post  master  general,  has  been  hand- 
somely entertained  by  a large  number  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Ohio,  at  Lebanon,  in  testimony  of  their  respect 
for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  The  late  gov.  Mor- 
row, was  among  the  invited  guests.  The  toasts  were 
devoid  of  any  peculiar  expressions  of  political  feeling,  as 
w as  the  brief  speech  of  Mr,  McLean,  after  his  health  had 
been  drunk. 

Saline  water,  A gentleman  in  Connecticut  thus 
writes  to  us,  under  date  of  June  23,— -One  who  has  seen 
an  extract  from  your  useful  “Weekly  Register”  ascrib- 
ing to  M.  Labarraque,  a chemist  in  Paris,  this  impor- 
tant discovery,  that  “a  combination  of  chloride  of  soda 
find  chloride  of  lime,”  form  a remedy  for  infection  and  is  a 
preventative  of  typhus  fever,  begs  leave  to  communi- 
cate to  you  this  expression  of  his  belief,  that  M.  Labar- 
raque’s  combination  will  probably  answer  the  valuable 
purposes  he  anticipates;  and  that  it  is  deserving  of  the 
particular  attention  of  medical  gentlemen. 

In  the  opinion  he  has  formed  upon  this  subject,  the 
writer  of  this  communication  is  confirmed  by  his  having, 
for  more  than  two  years,  witnessed  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects to  result  from  the  use  of  a saline  water,  made  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  muriate  of  soda  with  water,  and 
taken  plentifully,  as  a pleasant  medical  drink.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  saline  mixture,  (or  artificial  “congress  wa- 
ter,” as  perhaps  it  may  be  called),  he  believes  to  depend 
upon  the  same  principles  in  nature  that  the  combination 
ot  Mr.  L.  does,  in  its  internal  application,  for  the  same 
purpose.  And  he  takes  the  liberty  now,  to  propose 
these  inquiries,  whether  this  saline  water,  (suitably  com- 
bined), and  taken  freely  as  the  only  drink  of  typhus  pa- 
tients, will  not  be  likely  so  to  aid  the  use  of  calomel,  as 
to  remove,  iu  most  cases,  that  dangerous  disease,  with- 
out the  application  of  any  other  medicines— and  whether  j 
the  daily  use  of  it  for  drink,  instead  of  ardent  spirits  du- 
ring the  warm  season,  will  not  prove  » useful  preventa- 1 


tive,  not  only  of  the  typhus,  but  also  of  bilious  summer-* 
fevers,  and  even  yellow  fever. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Uhina.  Tim 
Philadelphia  Gazette,  on  publishing  the  following  t.ablc, 
says  it  takes  in  all  the  exports  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  small  articles,  such  as  China 
ware,  Rhubarb,  Camphor,  Crackers,  Matting,  &c.  Thd 
Chinese  porcelain  hbs  been  chiefly  superceded  bV  the 
British  or  French  manufactures,  and  these  last,  we  hope, 
will  soon  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  our  own. 

Exports  from  China  to  the  United  States. 

Teas  calculated  m 1822.23  1823.2^  1824-25  1825-42 


Gunpowder  and  im 

pei-ial  tea 

4,899 

5,587 

6,817 

8,019 

Young  hyson 

22,165 

31,217 

39,303 

45,461 

Hyson 

14,703 

11,562 

14,501 

19,072 

Hyson  skin 

37,134 

32,426 

56,788 

45,299 

Souchong 

37,828 

29,296 

31,566 

24,527 

Paco 

175 

315 

215 

368 

Paco  and  Pouchong 

Bohea  qr.  chests 

10,018 

2,413 

5,795 

3,340 

126,922  112,816 

154,985 

146, 0S6 

Piculs  Cassia 

7,773 

6,457 

8,624 

9,023 

Pieces  of  crapes 

91,447 

55,616  103,236 

46,703 

Crape  shawls  & dres 

- 

ses  and  robes 

156,631 

142,425  220,635  264,630 

Florentines 

4,295 

3,846 

2,879 

1,025 

Sarsnets 

46.264 

45,384 

64,231  * 

' 62,662 

Sen  shews 

24,145 

12,302 

10,919 

7,740 

Ponjees 

5,649 

2,850 

2,967 

2,145 

Handkerchiefs 

92,338 

37,837 

80,979 

90,985 

Sattins 

8,150 

5,614 

7,384 

7,880 

Levantine  &c  lute  strings  1 0, 944 

8,645 

9,600 

6,280 

Nankeens,  ps. 

1,070,707  259,500  765,000  664,000 

[The  preceding  is 

said  to  be  taken  from  the  custom 

house  books  at  Canton.  It  is  not  stated  at  wdiat  period 
sthe  years  given  commence.  W e leai’n  from  another  state- 
ment that  the  teas  imported  in  1826-7,  were  not  much 
more  than  one  third  of  the  quantity  received  in  1825-6, 
and  there  w as  about  the  same  short  comparative  quantity 
of  other  articles.  The  average  import  of  two  years  shews 
that  about  750  boxes  of  China  ware,  150  piculs  of  cam- 
phor, 5,000  do.  of  sugar,  60  do.  of  rattans,  60  do.  of  rhu- 
barb, and  1,200  rolls  of  matting,  were  annually  received.] 

More  lead  mines.  Lead  ore  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered on  the  Bounty  Tract,  near  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
Adams  county.  A piece  of  the  ore  has  been  brought  to 
this  place,  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  in 
quality  to  any  found  at  Fevre  river,  and  the  place  from 
which  it  was  taken  to  have  the  appearance  of  containing 
it  in  great  abundance.  Several  citizens  have  already 
left  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  lead  at  these 
mines.  [ Illinois  paper. 

Wine.  Paris  alone,  (says  the  N.  Y.  Enquirer),  con- 
sumes more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  wine  con- 
sumed  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the 
wine  used  in  the  French  capital  is  of  a weak  quality,  be- 
ing drank  as  a substitute  for  beer.  But  after  every  al- 
lowance is  made,  enough  remains  to  show  clearly,  if 
other  proofs  were  w anting,  how  much  the  use  of  wine 
here  is  restricted  by  our  exorbitant  duties.  We  have  ai  < 
ways  held,  that  he  who  should  prevail  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  to  abandon  the  general  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its and  to  take  such  wines  as  the  French  drink,  would 
be  a greater  reformer  of  manners  and  morals  than  John 
Knox  himself,  and  would  merit  as  many  statues  as  the 
Athenians  raised  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Transportation,  From  the  Baltimore  American* 
The  following  statement,  handed  to  us  by  a respectable 
merchant  of  this  city,  is  interesting  as  connected  with  the 
trade  of  the  west,  by  the  route  of  the  mountains.  The 
diminished  rate  of  transportation  by  means  of  a railway, 
would  obviously  tend  still  further  to  throw  into  this  chan- 
nel to  the  sea,  the  commodities  of  the  extensiv^  states  in 
the  fear  of  us.  . 1 
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Cost  of  transportation  of  sixty  bales  cotton  from  Tash- 
vi He,  ( j \‘,i. ) to  Baltimore , by  JVexo  Orleans , viz. 

Gd  bales  Tennessee  cotton,  weighing  24, 80/'  pounds. 
Insurance  and  policy  from  N.  Orleans  $ 33  75 

Freight  and  primage  195  G5 

Sundry  expenses  at  New  Orleans,  includ- 
ing the  freights  per  steamboat  from 
Nashville  253  95 

Drayage,  porterage  and  postage  7 10 

-$495  53 

Cost  of  transportation  of  sixty  bales  cotton  from  JYash- 
ville,  ( Ten. ) to  Baltimore  by  Pittsburg- , viz:  . 

60  bales  Tennessee  cotton,  weighing  24,867  pounds. 
Freight  per  steamboat  from  Nashville  to 
Pittsburg,  $75 

Expenses-  at  Pittsburg  for  commissions,  . 

storage,  kc.  30- 

Carriage  to  Baltimore  on  24,867  lbs,  at  1 J 
cents  per  lb.  373 

— $47  3 

The  rail  roar.  The  Baltimore  “American”  of  Sa- 
turday last  says — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to -state  that 
lient.  col.  Tong,  captain  McNeill,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Howard , 
the  three  U.  S.  engineers  who  have  been  designated  by 
the  war  department  to  make  the  necessary  reconnoissances 
of  the  country  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  river, 
with  a view  of  the  locating  the  proposed  rail  road,  have 
arrived  in  this  city,  and  yesterday  attended  a meeting  cf 
the  board  of  directors.  We  are  informed  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  are  now  maturingto  enable  these  gen-, 
demon  commence  operations;  and  we  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  the  work  will  be  pursued  with  a zeal  and  appli- 
cation worthy  of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
promptness  with  which  the  aid  of  these  scientific  gentle- 
men 1ms  been  furnished,  is  an  evidence  of  the  favorable 
light  in  which  this  great  national  object  is  regarded  by  the 
general  government;  while  the  prudence  and  caution  with 
which  the  board  of  directors  are  proceeding,  is  a guaran- 
tee that  the  capital  of  the  company  will  not  be  hazarded 
in  visionary  speculation. 

Convention  of  Delegates.  About  seventy  dele- 
gates assembled  in  the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week.  Several  of  the  counties  were  not 
represented,  owing  to  the  short  notice  given,  and  the 
busy  season  of  the  year.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
that'  the  object  of  this  convention  was  to  name  delegate's 
to  the  general  convention  to  take  place  on  the  30th  inst. 
at  which  will  be  considered  the  present  state  of  our  wool 
growing  and  wool  manufacturing  interest,  and  such  other 
manufactures  as  require  encouragement. 

Judge  Burnside,  of  Centre  county,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent and  James  3.  Craft  of  'Alleghany,  and  Redwood 
Fisher  of  Philadelphia,  secretaries.  Two  committees 
were  appointed,  one  to  draft  resolutions,  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  meeting,  and  the  other  to  prepare*  an 
address.  Among  othc-r  important  business,  sixteen  de- 
• gates  were  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  attend  the  ge- 
neral convention.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  appointed: 

" Honorable  John  Tod  of  Bedford,  Charles  Ingersoll 
of  Philadelphia,  Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia,  hon. 
Charles  Huston  of  Centre,  hon.  Walter  Forward  of 
Pittsburg,  hon,  Jonathan  Roberts  of  Montgomery,  Jo- 
-*  ph  Patterson,  esq.  of  Pittsburg,  hon.  Joseph  Ritner  of 
Washington.  James  Todd  of  Fayette,  William  Clark  of 
Dauphin,  David  Townsend  of  Chester,  Samuel  Baird 
;fi  Berks.  William  P.  Maclay  of  Mifflin,  Alexander 
Reed  of  Washington,  Daniel  Montgomery  of  Columbia, 
and  George  Denison  of  Luzerne.  [dhtrora. 

[We  shall  give  further  particulars  hereafter,  j 

Con-dress  of  Tacura-ta.  The  New  York  Mercantile 
Advertiser  say  .3-—  We  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that 
the  reports  of  Mexico  being  opposed  to  the  appointment 
r-f  representatives  to  this  congress,  or  of  being  unfriend- 
ly to  the  contemplated  conferences,  is  incorrect.  The 
•;  ruth'  is,  the  ministers  of  Central  America,  Peru  and  Co- 
lombia, returned  to  their  respective  countries  with  cer- 
min  treaties  agreed  upon  at  Panama,  to  obtain  the  rutifica- 
F:on  of  the  same  by  there  governments.  These, treaties 
; re  s.fii  ..y  be  altogether  oPa  local  character,  containing 


no  objectionable  stipulations;  but  the  agitated  state  in 
which  those  three  countries  have  been  placed  since  the 
period  of  the  Panama  congress,  lias  to  this  time  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  considered  and  ratified.  Until  this  is 
done,  it  is  believed  the  session  of  the  congress  will  not 
be  resumed. 

The  Bolivar,  fike  Orleans,  June  7 . The  Colom- 
bian armed  schooner  Bolivar  was  yesterday  condemned 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  violation  of  the  laws  of- the 
United  States,  in  firing  on  an  American  vessel  with  intent 
to  plunder.  In  the  case  of  the  Antoinette,  captured  bv 
the  Bolivar,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  decreed 
to  the  pilots  who  recaptured  her  as  salvage,  of  which 
sum  one  thousand  dollars  were  adjudged  as  the  portion 
of  Mr.  Mathews,  one  of  the  pilots.  We  understand  that 
the  court  observed  that  had  capt.  Bateman,  of  the  An  - 
toinette, put  in  a claim  for  salvage,  he  would  have  been 
allowed  a larger  amount  than  any  other  person. 

Monet.  We  learn,  (says  the  Montreal  Courant  of 
June  20th),  that  within  the  last  six  weeks,  Messrs.  Gates 
& Co.  have  imported  from  the  United  States  and  entered 
at  the  custom  house  at  St.  John’s,  to  the  amount  of  six- 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  We 
should  think  that  some  part  of  this  must  circulate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country. 

Peter  S.  Duponceatt.  This  valuable  and  venerable- 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  who,  in  early  life,  accompanied 
the  baron  Steuben,  and  identified  his  fortune  with  that  of 
our  fathers  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  has  been  elected 
“a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  academies  of  which  the 
National  Institute  of  France  is  composed,”  but  as  Mr. 
Duponceau  himself  says,  in  a note  to  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette,  not  in  the  place  [as  reported]  “which 
was  occupied  by  our  illustrious  Jefferson.  He  was  one 
of  only  eight  members  who,  by  way  of  distinction,  are 
styled  foreign  associates.  This  place  is  still  vacant, 
though  nearly  a year  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  that 
great  man;  which  shows  how-  difficult  it  is- to  find  a fit 
successor  to  him,  even  in  Europe,  and  with  all  the  world 
to  choose  from.” 


Mat.  gen.  Brown  partook  of  a public  dinner  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  2nd  ult.  a well  deserved  compliment  to 
that  gallant,  and  once  hardy  commander.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  presided,  present  many  distinguished  strangers, 
among  them  judge  Rochester,  of  New  York,  .Dr.  D.  Hol- 
ley, and  col.  Morgan.  The  invitation  to  the  general  was 
as  follows: 


N ew  Orleans,  Mat  31st,  1S27. 
Jlajor  general  Brown: 

Sir:  A large  number  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
feeling  that  lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  the 
man  who  has  contributed  so  largely  towards  “filling  the 
measure  of  his  country’s  glory”  as  you  have  done  “in 
those  days  which' tried  men’s  souls,”  spontaneously  de- 
termined on  inviting  you  to  a public  dinner,  so  soon  as  it 
was  generally  know  u that  you  had  arrived  among  them; 
and  it  is  with  feelings  pecuiiary  pleasing  to  us  individual- 
ly, that  we  invite  you  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  N.  Or- 
leans, to  partake  of  a dinner  at  Madam  Merries’  on  Sa- 
turday next,  at  4 o’clock,  or  on  any  other  day  that  may 
best  suit  your  convenience. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect  and  consi- 
deration, your  obedient  humble  servants, 

Joshua  Lewis,') 

i k PiUC“E’  {•  committee. 

P.  D.  Entjignv,  f 

Ww.  CuRl.STXjJ 

The  general  accepted  the  invitation,  though  he  allud- 
ed to  the  still  feeble,  though  lately  improved  state  of  his 
health,  and  was  “induced  to  defer  t he  scruples  of  pru- 
dence to  the  impulses  cf  gratitude,  ” in  attending.  . 

The  3th  regular  toast  was  the  following: 

Our  distinguished  guest,  mayor  general  Brown — The 
gallant  soldier  and  high-minded  patriot- — the  citizens  of 
Nov.  Orleans  feel  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  gratitude  for  those  important  services  he  rendered 
hi;;  country  in  “her  dark  hour  of  trial.  ” 

When  this  toast  was  given,  the  general  rose  and  ex- 
pressed Ids  feelings  on  the  occasion,  in  an  appropriate 
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and  laconic  stile,  transferring  to  the  American  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  under  his  command,  the  honor 
and  credit  which  have  been  so  often  proffered  to  him. 
His  manner  at  this  moment  was  peculiarly  striking;  it 
Was  that  which  carried  conviction  of  sincerity  and  grati- 
tude along  w ith  it;  and  had  a powerful  effect  upon  the 
whole  company.  lie  then  gave  the  following  toast: 

The  people  of  Louisiana . Though  diverse  in  language 
and  in  national  origin,  in  the  purity  of  American  patrio- 
tism, heretofore  so  greatly  tested,  they  are  identified  as 
America's  sons. 

The  following  were  among  the  volunteers: 

By  L dent.  Vinton , aid-de-camp  to  general  Brown — 
Hew  Orleans — the  pillar  which  stands  forth  in  highest 
belief  in  the  proud  edifice  of  our  country’s  annals. 

By  W.  G.  Boyd — Lafayette  and  La  Grange— “sweet 
is  the  merrtory  of  a distant  friend;  like  the  mellow  rays  of 
a departed  sun,  it  falls  tenderly,  yet  sadly,  upon  the 
heart.5* 

Mr.  Bre^t.  The  Opelousas  Gazette  has  a full  ac- 
count of  a public  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Brent,  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  by  a portion  of 
his  most  respectable  constituents.  Mr.  Buoligny,  one  of 
the  senators  from  that  state,  was  among  the  invited  guests. 
Among  the  toasts  were  the  president — the  secretary  oi 
state— the  administration,  &c.  with  approbatory  remarks, 
and  the  following: 

“Internal  improvement — The  very,  essence  of  the  “ge- 
neral welfare.” 

“Domestic  manufactures-— wisely  cherished  by  the  na- 
tion. ” 

Mr.  Brent  was  noticed  thus — “Our  distinguished  guest, 
Ool.  Brent — we  delight  to  honor  the  man  who  lias  been 
an  honor  to  us  in  the  councils  of  our  country.” 

Whereupon  he  rose  and  made  a few  remarks,  expres- 
sive of  his  gratitude  for  tire  confidence  reposed  and  honor 
conferred,  and  mildly,  but  firmly,  maintained  the  propri- 
ety of  his  vote  on  the  presidential  question,  and  the  poli- 
cy of  that  support  w hich  he  had  given  to  the  measures  of 
the  administration.  He  concluded  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen,  the  public  feeling  is  attempted  to  he  ex- 
cited throughout  the  United  States,  by  an  opposition  to 
the  administration,  founded,  as  I conceive,  upon  no  fixed 
political  principles  whatever,  but  solely  of  a personal 
character.  Such  an  opposition  is  inconsistent  with  the 
pure  principles  of  republicanism — “principles’!  and  not 
'men,”  ought  to  govern.  1 can  see  no  reason  why  the 
present  administration  should  be  changed — -we  are  happy 
under  its  mild,  pacific,  and  just  influence.  What  may  be 
the  consequence  of  a change?  Violence,  px’oscriptions, 
and  denunciations  might  ensue.  Gentlemen,  I can  speak 
to  you  from  observation  and  experience,  and  ask  you,  who 
are  the  opposers  of  the  present  administration  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  and  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture? I answer,  the  avowed  enemies  to  “internal  im- 
provements,’’and  the  very  men  who  are  constantly  threat- 
ening and  trying  to  take  off  the  protecting  duties  upon 
:he  sugar  and  cotton  of  Louisiana.  Knowing  these 
things,  can  there  be  a Louisianian,  who  is  alive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  place 
chose  in  power  who  would  do  them  so  vital  an  injury?  I 
do  not  believe  there  is.  If  Louisiana  knows  her  interest, 
as  I am  convinced  she  does,  she  never  will  sanction  it. 

Gentlemen,  before  I take  my  seat,  I will  ask  you  to 
fill  your  glasses,  and,  with  your  permission,  I will  give,  as 
a toast — 

The  state  of  Louisiana — -Whilst  she?  respects  and  recol- 
lects with  gratitude  the  military  services  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  her  soil  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  she  will 
never  forget  that  the  safety  of  a republican  government 
depends  upon  ‘principles  and  measures,’  and  not  upon 
‘men.’” 

Mr.  Bouligny’s  healtli  being  drunk,  he  returned  thanks 
and  offered  this  toast? 

“The  constitution  of  the  United  States — may  it  never 
be  amended  in  times  of  faction.  ” 

Among  the  volunteers  were  these— 

Glory  and  liberty!  General  A.  Jackson  and  the  eighth 
of  January — Judge  Dominique  A.  Hall  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  courts  of  justice. 

Henry  Clay,  the  steady  undeviating  friend  of  every  mea- 
sure connected  with  the  prosperity  of  Louisiana;  the  ca- 


lumnies of  the  disappointed  and  ambitious  form  his  great- 
est eulogium — Louisianians  will  never  forget  him. 

General  Andrew  Jackson — the  gallant  soldier. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States — may  it  be  as  firm 
in  sustaining,  as  the  executive  was  in  declaring  the  retalia- 
tion concerning  the  British  colonial  carrying  trade. 


A ew  Hampshire,  i he  number  of  men  on  the  roll 
of  liie  militia  of  New  Hampshire,  is  as  follows1 — 
Infantry,  light  infantry,  grenadiers  24.74-). 

Cavalry  ’ 1,717 

Artillery  1,647 

Iliflemeif  1,067 


29,179 

The  bill  to  establish  the  New  Hampshire  university, 
has  been  passed  by  the  senate  of  that  state. 

The  income  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in 
in  the  New  Hampshire  state  prison  the  lastyear,  exceed- 
ed the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  prison,  bv  i].e 
sum  of  $3, Ml.  The  sales  of  hammered  stone  during 
the  year  amounted  to  12,221. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  being  in  session,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Keene,  on 
the  19th  ult — 

“It  being  at  all  times  the  right , and  in  times  of peculiar 
excitement  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  peopb  , 
freely  to  express  their  opinion  of  public  men  and  their 
measures,  and  the  present  posture  of  our  national  affairs 
requiring  the  expression  of  such  opinion: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  Ne-iu  Hampshire , in  general  court  con- 
vened, That  the  legislature  of  this  state  entertains  the. 
highest  confidence  in  the  talents,  integrity  and  public  ser- 
vices of  John  Quincy  Adams,  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  its  cordial  approbation  of  the  general 
policy  adopted,  and  the  enlightened  measures  pursued 
m the  administration  of  the  national  government.” 

A long  debate  took  place  on  this  resolution.  The  ex- 
pediency of  passing  it  was  mainly  considered,  and  argued 
in  various  ways.  At  last,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
137  to  70.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  published.  The 
“New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  the  ablest  paper  in  the  east, 
opposed  to  the  administration,  speaking  of  the  vote, 
observes” — 

“It  is  due  to  candor  to  say,  that  this  vote  was  rather 
an  indication  of  the  just  resentment  felt  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  towards  the  officious  interference 
and  dictation  of  certain  lobby-men  who  came  here  to 
‘awe' and  control’  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
than  any  particular  prediction  for  this  or  that  presiden- 
tial candidate.  ” 

The  “Salem  Gazette”  says  that  New  Hampshire  “is 
nearly  unanimous,  federalists  as  well  as  democrats,  in  fa  - 
vor oi  the  administration,”  and  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  preceding  result  took  place  because  the  federalists  had 
not  been  consulted  or  respected  in  bringing  forward  the 
resolution;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  feeing  thereby  caus  - 
ed had  a powerful  effect  on  the  occasion.  An  exclusive 
republican  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
had  been  held  a short  time  before,  and  created  considera- 
ble feeling  against  some  of  the  actors  therein.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  facts.  We  have  no  comments' for  them. 


Cherokeks.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter, 
giving  a brief  account  of  a journey  made  through  the 
country  oi  the  CherokcC  Indians. 

“We  saw  many  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  live  iu 
comfort  and  abundance,  in  good  houses  of  brick;  stone  and 
wood.  We  saw  several  houses  built  of  hewn  stone,  sup- 
rior  to  any  we  had  ever  seen  before.  The  people  seem 
cd  to  have  more  money  than  the  whites  in  our  settle- 
ments; they  are  better  clothed.  'The  women  were  weav- 
ing, the  men  cultivating  corn,  and  raising  beef  and  pork 
in  abundance;  butter  and  milk  every  where. 

We  were  at  an  election  for  delegates  among  the  Chero- 
kces  to  form  a constitution.  They  were  orderly  and  well 
behaved.  No  whiskey  was  allowed.” 

- % 

Sacrilege.  In  our  late  French  papers  we  find  an  ac 
count  of  the  reversal  by  the  royal  court  of  Bourges  of  a 
sentence  of  the  tribunal  Sancerre,  by  which  a shop  keep 
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er  of  that  place,  who  had  the  misfortune,  in  shooting  a 
partridge,  to  hit  a statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  some 
pious  individual  had  stuck  up,  was,  under  the  law-  of 
sacrilege,  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  600  francs,  notwithstanding  the  criminal  proved 
the  excellency  of  his  character  by  the  mayor,  and  h s 
irreproachable  conduct  in  respect  of  religion,  by  the  cure. 

Law  or  privileges.  The  Globe^  of  May  22d.  states, 
that  on  the  preceding  week,  the  coachman  of  the  Ame- 
rican ambassador  resident  in  London,  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  by  Ballard,  the  officer,  for  a violent  assault  on 
another  officer,  named  Craggs.  At  the  examination  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  the  ambassador’s  secretary  protested 
against  the  arrest  as  a violation  of  the  privileges  awarded 
to  persons  ill  the  service  of  foreign  ambassadors.  The 
case  was  submitted  to  the  attorney  general,  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  defendant  was  not  protect- 
ed by  the  law  of  nations  from  being  arrested  for  a crimi- 
nal offence.  The  defendant,  who  had  been  discharged 
from  custody  upon  a pledge  that  he  would  appear  again 
when  called"  upon,  has  received  a summons  from  the 
magistrate,  but  refuses  to  attend  to  it. 

Immigrants.  Unusual  numbers  are  arriving  in  the  U. 
States,  via  the  British  colonies,  whither  many  are  sent 
at  the  cost  of  the  British  government.  The  classes, 
however,  which  mostly  reach  us  at  the  present  time, 
are  not  such  as  we  would  generally  prefer — there  are 
however,  some  mechanics  and  manufacturers  among 
them. 


consequences.  We  have  heard  of  no  obstacles  to  emi- 
grants to  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  new  counties  from 
the  Indians. 

Letter  bags.  The  post  master  at  New  York,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  instructions  from  the  post  mas- 
ter general,  keeps  separate  bags  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Havre  packets,  and  that  all  letters  for  either  of  these 
ports,  received  by  mail,  the  postage  to  that  office  being 
paid,  are  regularly  forwarded — so  also  are  all  letters  for 
any  part  of  the  world,  post  paid,  forwarded  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs. 

The  Tombeckbee  bank.  We  learn  from  the  Ala- 
bama Sentinel,  that  the  Tombeckbee  bank  has  stopped 
payment.  It  seems  to  have  had  a large  amount  of  paper 
m circulation.  A good  deal  of  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  people.  The  paper  had  fallen  from  two  to 
twenty-five,  and  even  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  pqr.  A 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  bank  gives  but  little  en- 
couragement as  to  a recovery  from  its  present  embarass- 
ments. 

Russian  Manufactures.  In  1822  the  importations 
of  cotton  into  Russia  amounted  to  fourteen  millions  of 
roubles;  in  1S26,  thirty  three  millions.  Manufactures 
are  increasing  in  Russia.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  Rus- 
sian manufactures  was  equal  to  117  millions  of  roubles. 
In  1S20,  Russia  imported  foreign  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  58  millions  of  roubles;  in  1824,  only  26  mil- 
lions. Russia  has  a protecting  tariff. 


The  slave  trade.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Esk, 
has  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a Spanish  vessel  of 
20U  tons,  which  had  on  board  450  slaves,  which  she  car- 
ried to  Sierra  Leone. 

Magnolia.  Near  Fish  Creek  in  Virginia,  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  Ohio,  there  is  a grove  of  the  lofty  magno- 
lia, and,  in  the  season  of  flowering,  they  fill  the  wilder- 
ness with  delicious  fragrance  for  several  miles  around. 
The  leaves  are  more  than  three  Feet  in  length,  and  of 
proportionate  width.  There  are  no  other  trees  of  this 
kind  within  500  miles.  It  has  been  stated  the  flowers 
of  the  magnolia,  in  Florida,  have  been  smelt  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  miles, 

Midshipmen.  Navy  department,  June  25th,  1S27. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  fol- 
lowing general  regulations: 

1.  No  person  who  is  less  than  fourteen  years  old  will 
be  appointed  a midshipman. 

2.  Midshipmen  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who  have 
been  five  years  in  service,  and  performed  active  duty  at 
sea  for  three  years,  will  be  entitled  to  be  examined  for 
promotion.  If  found  qualified,  they  will  be  ranked  as 
-'passed  midshipmen.” 

3.  Those  -who  have  been  twice  examined  and  rejected; 
or  have  twice  received  notice  to  attend  an  examination, 
and  have  declined,  will  be  dismissed. 

4.  Passed  midshipmen  will  receive  warrants  as  such — 
■will  take  rank  of  all  other  midshipmen,  and  receive  the 
p;iv  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations  per 

Samuel  L.  Southard. 


Anthracite  coal.  The  practicability  of  generating 
steam  with  the  aid  of  anthracite,  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  at  the  Phoenix  iron  works,  and  at  the  large  en- 
gine employed  to  supply  the  summit  level  of  the  Union 
canal  with  water.  In  the  experiment  at  the  latter  place, 
the  engine  Avas  continued  at  work  with  the  anthracite 
fire  for  several  days,  until  the  pumps  burst,  and  a stop- 
page from  that  cause  became  necessary.  On  taking  out 
the  fire  the  grate  Avas  found  in  excellent  order,  no  symp- 
toms appeared  of  burning  or  melting  the  bars,  or  of  in- 
jury to  any  other  part  of  the  grate.  In  short,  the  Avhole 
furnace  was  in  every  respect  in  the  usual  and  natural 
state,  as  when  wood  or  other  fuel  is  used;  and  no  marks 
Avhatever  Avere  exhibited  that  any  part  of  the  Avork  had 
suffered  excessive  or  unnecessary  heat.  [Balt.  Am. 

Cotton  spinning.  “A  manufacturer”  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  “Enquirer,  ” infor- 
mation relative  to  an  ingenious  improvement  in  the  com- 
mon throstle  spindle,  iuvented  by  Mr.  Job  Manchester, 
a mechanist  of  Rhode  Island.  It  consists  in  a simple  ad- 
dition to  the  throstle  spindle,  as  noAV  in  use,  by  Avhich 
the  movements  of  the  spindle  and  the  bobbin  are  so  per- 
fectly adjusted  as  to  admit  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in- 
creased velocity , and  a proportionate  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  spindle,  Avith  this  additional  advantage, 
that  the  draft  of  the  thread  is  more  uniform  and  perfect, 
and  the  yarn,  of  course,  much  improved. 

Much*  labor  is  saved  by  the  improA'ement,  and  the 
Avhole  cost  will  not  exceed  txventy-Jive  cents  per  spindle, 
including  the  patent  right. 


The  Creeks.  The  Macon  Messenger  of  the  12th 
Tilt,  contains  the  folio wing  paragraph: 

Bv  a gentleman  direct  from  the  new  counties  in  this 
state,  where  he  had  been  informed  on  the  subject,  Ave 
learn,  that  there  yet  prevails  a rebellious  spirit  among 
the  Indians,  Ai  hp  are  determined  net.  to  surrender  the 
land  beyond  what  is  called  the  new  treaty  line.  That 
ttiev  decline  any  further  negotiation  for  the  land  embrac- 
ed bv  the  old  and  not  by  the  new  treaty — and  that  the 
money  appropriated  by  government  for  them  is  refused 
to  be*  received.  In  consequence  of  these  unexpected 
proceedings,  avo  learn,  that  Air.  Crowell  has,  or  will  im- 
mediately proceed  tc  Washington,  to  make  a lull  repre- 
sentationcf  the  case.  It  is  also  stated  to  us,  that  the 
Cherokee  chiet  Ridge,  is  in  the  Creek  nation  encouraging 
*,e  views  which  have  been,  manifested  by  the  Creeks. 
Mr.  CroAvell  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  the  Indians  the 
impropriety  cj?  their  conduct,  and  warned  them  of  the 


Brazil.  Some  appear  very  anxious  to  breed  a quar- 
rel Avith  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  with  whom,  indeed,  Ave 
are  anxious  enough  to  have  a right  wider  standing, 
though  brought  about  by  the  application  of  power;  but 
it  appears  the  chief  matters  in  dispute  have  been  adjusted; 
and  we  have  confidence  that  the  honor  of  our  country  has 
not  been  compromitted  by  the  president;  for,  at  least, 
the  talent  to  discern  and  "energy  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  United  States,  Avili  be  allowed  him.  We  shall 
have  all  the  facts  in  due  time,  and  then,  freely,  with  the 
rest  of  our  fellow  citizens,  Avili  judge  them.  AYe  have 
nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  a quarrel  with  Bra- 
zil; and,  justice  being  tendered,  every  motJA'e  should  in- 
duce'us  to  accept  it."  But  it  seems  that  some  part  of  this 
hostile  spirit  grows  out  of  property  detained  in  conse- 
quence of  a suit  at  law  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Are  we  guiltless 
on  a similar  account?  We  wish  that  we  were.  V>  ho  does 
not  recollect  the  great  Brazilian  ship,  the  Monte  Alle- 
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ro,  we  think  she  was  called,  that  was  sent  into  Baltimore, 
. ith  her  valuable  cargo,  several  years  ago,  having  been 
.aptured  by  an  Artegas  pirateer,  and  which  was  bandied 
*bout  until  the  whole  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was 
‘‘swamped”  by  officers  lees,  and  bankruptcies,  and  so 
forth?  We  hope  that  no  Brazilian  will  be  provoked  to 
publish  a detail  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  and  yet 
must  say  that  it  ought  long  since  to  have  been  published, 
whether  the  lacts  regarded  the  captors  or  the  claimants; 
We  impute  no  wrong  to  any  officer  in  this  affaii — but}  if 
.rightly  informed,  the  case  Mould  shew  many  of  the  extra- 
ordinaries which  belong  id  “suits  at  law,”  if  it  were  laid 
before  the  people. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil, 
as  noticed  in  the  last  Register. 

Jtfost  worthy  representatives  of  the  JBraziliaJi  nation: 

1 open  the  constitutional  assembly  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  basal  ways  attended  this  act,  but  not  with  the  same 
satisfactions,  as  my  heart  is  penetrated  with  grief,  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  my  most  beloved  consort  the 
empress,  who  died  on  the  1 Ith  Dec.  last,  leaving  this 
world  for  the  habitation  of  the  just — the  place  appointed 
by  the  Most  High  for  those  w-ho  like  her,  have  led  a life 
of  virtue  find  religion.  This  bereavement,  so  unfortu- 
nate for  e*  all,  took  plaee  while  I was  ifi  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande,  endeavoring,  by  all  the  means  which  the 
love  of  country  could  suggest,  to  terminate  the  war  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  by  rousing  up  the  en- 
ergies of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province.  This 
war  continues,  and  will  continue,  until  the  Bmula  Orbi- 
tal, which  is  ours,  shall  he  freed  from  its  invaders  and 
Buenos  Ayres  shall  recognize  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil, ar*l  of  that  provines  which  has  freely  and  with  one 
accord,  declared  themselves  part  of  our  empire.  I am 
confident  that  this  assembly  will  co-operate  and  promote 
the  objects  proposed  at  their  last  session,  in  conformity  to 
the  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  presented  to 
me  by  a deputation  from  this  body. 

The  organization  of  a system  of  finance  will  claim 
your  first  attention,  for  the  existing  one,  (as  will  appear  by 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  that  department),  is  ex- 
treme!^ defective,  and  gives  facility  to  every  species  of 
embezzlement;  a nevo  system  of  finance  that  shall  pre- 
vent these  peculations  which  the  present  laws  facilitate, 
and  Which  the  government  has  not  been  able  to  check,  al- 
though every  mean's  has  been  devised  to  administer  a re- 
medy. This  system  finist  be  based  on  a good  judiciary 
system. 

We  have  no  laws  suited  to  the  present  Ideas  of  justice; 
the  ol<i  laws  are  contradictory,  the  judges  do  not  know- 
how to  decide,  individuals  suffer,  criminals  go  unpunish- 
ed, and  the  salaries  of  the  judges  are  not  sufficient  to 
guard  them  from  temptations  to  bribery  and  corruption. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  this  assembly  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  public  felicity  and  tranquilly.  Without  a 
good  system  of  finance,  and  without  an -independent  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  no  nation  can  ex^st.  I am  aware 
that  there  are  many  subjects  claiming  the  attention  of 
this  -assembly;  that  every  thing  cannot  lA:  accomplished  at 
a siftgle  session,  that  rftuch  has  been  postponed  from  ses- 
sion to  session,  but  it  is  necessary  to  commence  with  una- 
nimity in  these  two  essential  points,  and  when  subjects 
call  for  attention,  i expect  it  will  be  given  by  this  assem- 
bly without  loss  of  time,  as  every  moment  is  precious 
arid  indispensable.  In  a state  of  war  when  affairs  are 
fid t organized,  it  is  requisite  that  the  government  should 
‘be  clothed  With  tire  .power  to  prevent  peculation  of  the 
public  money,  to  Ipunish  those  public  servants  who  ne- 
glect their  duty,  and  those  who  shall  'dare  to  disturb  the 
public  order. 

No  otee  more  than  I yields  a ready  obedience  to  the 
laws,  bat  those  who  evade  them  are  not  promptly  punish- 
ed. The  government  require  a special  power  to  enforce 
punishment  until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  every  thing 
shall  be  reduced  to  order,  and  the  national  welfare  shall 
be  constitutionally  promoted.  The  friendly  relations  of 
the  empire,  with  tho'se  nations  who  have  representatives 
here,  are  in  a settled  state,  and  the  departure  of  the  mini's- 
ter  of  the  United  States,  so  Unexpectedly  arid  causelessly 
ought  not  tb  disturb  as,  as  I rely  ofi  the  prodencefif  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  good  jus- 

tice and  impartiality  6f  the  North  Americans 


The  marriage  rites  of  my  daughter  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, have  been  celebrated  at  Vienna,  and  1 expect,  daily, 
the  arrival  of  my  brother,  her  husbahd. 

The  constitutional  principles  are  triumphant  in  Fortu- 
gal,  despite  cf  the  parties  that  opposed  them,  and  this 
ihust  ever  be  the  case  with  that  charter  which  was  so  con- 
stitutionally and  legally  given  to  the  kingdom. 

Relative  to  our  own  immediate  concerns,  I must  say, 
I am  fully  persuaded,  that  all  those  M ho  do  not  think  with 
me  are  not  constitutional  imperialists,  hut  Covert  mon- 
sters, who  only  wait  a favorable  moment  to  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  blood  of  those  who  are  the  supporters  of  the 
throne  of  their  country,  and  the  defenders  of  their  own 
religion.  I am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  one  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly,  who  does  not  think  as  I do,  as  to 
the  means  proper  to  acconiplish  our  miiiu  object,  which 
is,  to  have  the  empire  firmly  established  and  the  people 
perfectly  happy. 

Thus,  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  nation,  I have 
recommended  what  appears  to  me  most  beneficial  to  our 
national  interests.  I leave  you  then,  confident,  that  in 
my  speech,  at  the  closing  of  this  present  session,  I will 
have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  I have  nothing  more  ta~ex- 
pect,  lam  perfectly  satisfied , the  nation  is  pleased,  we  are 
happy , thanks  to  the  assembly  'that  has  so  wisely  legis- 
lated. 


Florida.  Gen.  Bernard  atid  capt.  Poussin  have  com- 
pleted their  examination  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  the  coast, 
and  have  arrived  at  Pensacola.  At  a full  tide,  they 
found  19^  feet  water  in  St.  Joseph’s  bay. 

The  Milledgeville  Statesman,  speaking  of  Florida,  and 
its  ability  to  produce  almost  all  the  articles  of  Cuba, 
says — It  is  estimated  that  an  orange  grove  of  but  ten 
acres,  which  requires  the  attention  ot  but  two  hands, 
will  produce  as  much  as  a cotton  or  sugar  plantation,  by 
the  employment  and  labor  of  forty.  The  inducement  to 
such  cultivation  will  soon  stimulate  the  activity  and  enter- 
prize  of  those  M ho  are  not  so  wedded  to  old  habits,  as 
to  resist  the  impulses  of  interest  and  the  convictions  of 
i eason. 

The  rice  lands  of  Carolina  are  now  selling  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  While  those  of  Florida,  equally 
well  situated,  in  some  parts,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  ar- 
ticle, are  selling  at  only  three  or  four  dollars* 


Mexican  antiquities.  Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  se- 
cretary to  Mr.  Sergeant,  one  of  our  ministers  to  the  con- 
gress of  Tavubaya,  has  lately  sent  to  Mr.  Du  ponceau, 
to  be  presented  to  the  American  philosophical  society, 
an  engraved  copy  of  an  ancient  painting  of  the  Mexicans, 
representing  the  migration  of  the  Astecs  to  Mexico. 
That  people,  it  is  well  known,  migrated  to  the  territory  of 
the  fioM-  Mexican  republic,  from  the  north  western  parts 
of  this  continent;  at  least,  such  is  the  tradition  which  for 
many  centuries  lias  been  current  among  them.  Cortes, 
in  his  correspondence  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  re- 
lates that  the  emperor  Montezuma  informed  him  of  thi3 
fact,  in  the  first  conversation  that  he  had  with  him.  “ W e 
know  by  our  books,  (said  the  emperor),  that  I,  and  all 
who  inhabit  this  country,  are  not  indigenous;  but  (hat  we 
are  strangers  who  have  come  from  a great  distance.  \V  e 
also  know  that  the  chief  w ho  led  our  ancestors,  returned 
for  some  time  to  his  former  country,  and  that  be  came 
back  hither  to  early  away  those  who  had  settled  in  this 
land,  by  whom  he  had  a numerous  progeny.  They  were 
living  in  tewns  which  they  had  built.  Our  people  would 
not  obey  their  former  master,  and  he  returned  alone.  ” 
See  Ilumbotdt,  Vue  des  Cordillieres,  vol.  i,  p.  113. 


The  engraving  sent  by  Mi\  Reed  to  the  philosophical 
society  is,  probably,  taken  frofii  one  of  the  hooks  alluded 
to  by  Mefitezuma.  It  is  18  feet  8 inches  long,  by  eigh- 
teen inches  in  breadth,  and  consists  of  a succession  of  pic- 
tures, intended  together  to  Represent  the  event  above 
mentioned.  It  Mas  made  a few  yeaYs  ago  by  «li  English- 
man, named  Bullock,  but  never  has  been  published.  It 
is  considered  accurate,  and  by  those  who  are  able  to  form 
a just  estimate,  very  valuable:  the  original  is  in  the  pos- 
session Of  the  government,  and  has  not  yet  been  deposit- 
ed m tlie  museum.  It  is  understood  that  all  the  ancient 
paintings  which  still  Temafii  in  the  Mexican  states,  are  to 
In  collected  there;  and  it  -has  been  lately  prohibited  ‘to 
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xport  any  of  them  cut  of  the  country.  Engravings  and  ! 
fac-similies  are  now  all  that  can  be  procured. 

[National  Gazette. 

BniTisu  Tit  ads.  It  appears  from  various  paragraphs 
we  meet  with  from  British  papers  that,  by  the  revi- 
val of  trade,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  somewhat 
relieved.  At  Glasgow  and  some  other  places,  the  weav- 
ers were  generally  employed,  and  at  Manchester  there 
was  considerable  stir  with  a small  advance  of  price  of 
wages.  The  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  exported  lately 


was  very  great,  amounting,  in  the  three  weeks,  to 
5,481,5291b.  viz. 

Kussia,. .3,009,672 

Hans  towns,  &c 1,345,463 

Belgium, 535,521 

Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,. 29,830 

Gibraltar,  Mediterranean,  See. ...........  467,993 

Spain, — 1,600 

India  and  China, 90,230 

South  America, 1,029 

Unftjed  States, 200 

Total, 5,431,529 


At  the  last  Preston  sessions,  a clerk  and  two  workmen, 
in  a print  work  at  Clithero,  were  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  for  stealing  patterns  from  their 
employers,  with  the  intention  ot  emigrating  with  them, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  to  America. 

The  duke  of  Weelingtox.  A question  has  been 
much  discussed  in  the  British  political  circles,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  distinguished  commander  has  been, 
guilty  of  ingratitude  towards  the  king,  by  his  late  petulant 
resignation.  The  following  statement  of  favors  granted 
to  the  duke  and  his  family  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  in- 
quiry: 

Per  annum. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  by  various  grants,  ord- 
nance, commander-in-chief,  tower,  regiment 


of  guards,  Plymouth  £50,000 

Marquis  Wellesley,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  30,000 
Lord  Maryborough,  stag-hounds  4,000 

Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  ambasspd-or at  Vienna  12,0QQ 
Dean  Wellesley,  chancery  livings  5,000 

The  duke’s  three  nieces  married, 

Lord  Burgher sh,  ambassador  at  Florence  .6,000 

Lord  F.  Somerset,  secretary  at  Ordnance  4,000 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  ambassador  at  the  Hagqe  12,000 


£123,000 

Gating  house.  The  cookery  alone,  independent  of 
wine  and  other  stimulants, given  away  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  late  hell  in  St.  James’s  street,  London,  is$  said  to 
'have 'amounted  to  upwards  of  £6, 000  a year. 


Mocat.  dtstixctions.  In  the  present  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a question  of  considerable  impor- 
tance is  mooted,  viz.  -Whether  there  is  any  moral  dif- 
ference between  a small  and  a large  bribe,  and  conse- 
quently, whether  the  man  who  “bears  false  witness 
against  his  neighbor’?  lor  a guinea,  is  a greater  rogue  than 
T>e  who  does  the  same  thing  for  £5000  a year ? This  is 
ct  Ttainlv  a very  important  question,  and  one  in  which 
W e should  like  to  take  a legal  og  clerical  opinion.  We 
give  the  question  at  length:  frit  a poor  man  was  to  accept 
a gA  uea  upon  the  condition  that  he  spoke  all  the  evil  he 
coiilci  another,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  and 
whose  i npnsonment  he  knew  he  should  prolong,  and 
ivhose  nr  vat‘mus  he.  knew  he  should  increase  by  his  false 
estimo  i r would  not  the  person  so  hired  be  one  of  the 
4orst  am’  b ,sest  ot  human  beings?  And  would  not  his 
'•uilt  be'  *a"* ' :i,cd,  if,  up  to  the  moment  of  receiving 
is  aceldnnf*  ,)e  had  spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
"I  ' n he  subsequently  accused.  Yvould  not 
>e  latter  pint.",  t‘lc  case  Provc  him  to  be  as  much 

ithout  ^,e  former  evinced  him  to  be  without 

ihcmW  av  f > the  guilt  be  less,  if  the  person  so  hir- 
. a ' duration  ? Would  it'be  less,  if  lie 

i Ire  above  want  V W , if  the  profession  and 

I dilation  of  his  HftVe,  ■t°  de_“<le  ffen’s  i-jghts,  or  to 


in  them,  morals  and  relh 


•ion?  Would  it  be  less,  by  the 
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splendor  of  the  bribe?  Does  a bribe  of  £3000  leave  a man 
innocent,  whom  a bribe  of  £30  would  cover  with  infamy  ? 
You  are  of  a mature  period  of  life,  when  the  opinions  of 
an  honest  man  ought  to  be  and  are  fixed.  On  Monday 
you  are  a barrister  or  a country  clergyman,  a serious  and 
temperate  friend  to  religious  liberty  and  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. In  a few  weeks  from  this  time  you  are  a bishop, 
or  a dean,  or  a judge,  publishing  and  speaking  charges 
and  sermons  against  the  poor  Catholics,  and  explaining 
away  this  sale  of  your  soul  by  every  species  of  falsehood, 
shabbiness,  and  equivocation.  You  may  carry  a bit  of 
ermine  onyour  shoulder,  or  hide  the  lower  moiety  of  the 
body  in  a silken  petticoat,  and  men  may  call  you  Mr, 
Bean,  or  my  lord,  but  you  have  sold  your  honor  and. 
your  conscience  for  money;  and  though  better  paid, you 
areas  base  as  the  witness  who  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
judgment  hall  to  swear  whatever  the  suborner  will  putin. 
his  mouth,  and  to  receive  whatever  he  will  put  into  his 
pocket.” 

[Why  may  not  all  that  is  said  in  the  preceding  be  ap- 
plied to  lawyers  and  printers,  who  abuse  their  neighbors 
and  traduce  private  character,  to  benefit  then*  clients  or 
earn  the  wages  of  infamy  ? These  sometimes  work  very 
moderately,  a five  dollar  fee  or  a new  subscription,  may 
purchase  a yard  or  two’s  length  of  scurrility.  ] 

Pauperism:.  Gov.  PJum'er,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
is  writing  in  the  Portsmouth  Journal,  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers, treats  of  pauperism.  He  says: 

“In  some  towns  the  project  has  been  adopted  to'pur- 
chase  a house  and  farm,  and  appoint  an  agent  to  superin- 
tend the  labor  of  the  paupers  in  cultivating  and  improv- 
ing it.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  mode,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, increases  the  expense  of  supporting  the  poor. 
The  most  eligible  and  cheapest  method  I have  know  n for 
country  towns  is  annually  to  vendue  the  board,  clothing, 
and  taking  care  of  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder,  whom 
the  selectmen  consider  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This 
will  place  the  poor  of  a town  in  one  or  more  families  where 
they  will  be  well  treated,  and  where  the  interest  of  the 
undertakers  will  require  the  paupers  to  labor  and  be  in- 
dustrious, and  in  some  measure  support  themselves.  If 
we  except  sickness  and  old  age,  all  assistance  to  the  poor 
which  does  not  promote  industry,  is  rather  a premium 
to  idleness  and  improvidence,  than  acts  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. The  food  of  the  poor,  should  be  wholesome, 
but  cheap;  and  their  clothing  plain,  but  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.” 

TOREIGX  mews. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  arrangements  of 
the  ministry  have  been  nearly  completed,  and  appear  to 
have  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  people , though  the 
opposition  make  a great  outcry  about  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. The  administration  is  said  not  to  have  been  so 
strong,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt — the  prominent  lead- 
ers of  the  whig  party  having  both  accepted  seats  in  the 
cabinet,  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  without  office,  and 
the  veteran  Mr.  Tierney,  as  master  of  . the  mint,  thereby 
completely  identifying  that  powerful  interest  in  favor  of  the 
government.  The  opposition  is  weak  and  imbecile,  and 
vents  its  indignation  in  clamorous  calls  for  information,  in 
the  hope  of  distracting  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
but  the  tact  of  the  ministry  completely  defeats  their  arts, 
being  prepared  at  all  points,  to  respond  unto  their  ques- 
tions. The  prominent  oppositioiiists  are  sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  in  the  commons,  and  lord  Londonderry  in 
the  house  cf  lords. 

A petition  has  been  presented  to  the  house  of  lords 
from  the  father  of  Miss  Turner,  praying  that  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  Edward  Wakefield  may  be 
annulled,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Wakefield,  praying  to 
be  heaial  at  the  bar.  A bill  wras  introduced  annulling  the 
marriage,  and  lord  Eldon  said  it  w ould  be  the  proper 
time  to  hear  Mr.  Wakefield  at  the  bar  when  that  bill 
came  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a speech  delivered  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  15th  May,  represented  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturers  as  improving,  which  is  confirmed  by 
accounts  from  the  various  districts. 

The  new  solicitor  general,  sir  N.  C.  Tindal,  has  in- 
troduced a bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  abolishing  ar- 
rest for  debt3  for  all  sums  under  £20. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  general  move  which  was  made  to 
the  treasury  benches,  on  die  first  night  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
appearance  as  prime  minister,  arose  from  a desire  to 
have  a large  show  of  the  landed  interest  in  his  favor,  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  seated  on  the  bench  behind  him  a 
rental  ot  upwards  of  £250,000  a year. 

The  electors  of  Westminster  have  dined  together,  but 
die  “feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul”  degenei’atcd 
into  a row.  Cobbett  as  usual,  was  conspicuous;  having 
mounted  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  speechifying,  he  was 
dragged  down  and  put  under  the  surveillance  of  two 
police  officers;  the  freedom  of  speech  being  controlled  by 
restraint  upon  the  body  corporate. 

A serious  accident  has  happened  to  the  tunnel  making 
under  the  Thames.  An  aperture  was  made  by  which 
the  tunnel  and  shaft  were  both  filled  with  water.  Great 
exertions  were  make  to  stop  the  leak  by  throwing  bags 
of  sand  into  the  river,  and  Mr.  Brunei,  the  projector,  has 
overcome  the  accident. 

Tho  lord  mayor  of  London  had  assembled  a common 
council  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  king  upon  his 
late  change  of  ministry,  and  the  king  held  a court  on  the 
5-3d  at  his  palace  at  St.  James’s,  attended  by  his  great 
officers  of  state,  at  which  were  introduced  to  him  many 
others  who  had  received  promotion. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  was  greater 
the  last  quarter  than  ever  before  known. 

An  arrival  at  London  from  India,  brings  intelligence 
of  an  important  insurrection  having  broken  out  in  one 
of  the  Burman  provinces. 

Mr.  Elliott,  messenger  from  the  United  States,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  Algon- 
quin, from  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
London,  with  his  despatches. 

Despatches,  dated  May  12th,  were  received  at  the  co- 
lonial department  from  gen.  sir  William  Clinton,  com- 
manding the  British  troops  in  Portugal;  the  whole  were 
marching  on  Lisbon. 

The  valuable  diamonds  presented  by  Mr.  Wellesley 
Long  Pole  to  his  wife,  have  been  sold  by  Christie,  at  his 
rooms  in  King  street.  They  were  brilliants  of  the  first 
water,  set  with  great  taste.  They  cost  originally  £20,000, 
and  brought  on  the  sale  between  £0,000  and  £7,000. 

France.  The  change  of  public  opinion  in  Prance, 
with  respect  to  M.  Villele,  is  singular.  He  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  general  unpopular;  though  it  is  not  long  since 
that  the  Parisans  worshipped  him. 

The  last  Paris  papers  state  that  M.  Hyde  de  Nucville 
has  been  struck  oft'  the  list  of  unemployed  ambassadors, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  pension  he  enjoyed  for 
his  former  services. 

Greece.  The  last  news  from  Athens  was,  that  gen- 
Karaiskaki  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Pheleras,  to  its  re” 
lief,  but  was  too  weak  to  attack  the  bashaw,  who  is  abou1 
15,000  strong.  It  is  generally  feared  the  citadel  must 
fall,  as  it  is  ijaid  a black  flag  was  flying  upon  it.  Col. 
Fabvier  commands  it,  and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  no 
quarter  will  be  given  even  if  surrendered,  the  garrison 
may  make  a desperate  sortie,  simultaneously  with  an  at- 
tack from  Karaiskaki  upon  the  land  side. 

Lord  Cochrane  has  been  active  in  his  preparations  since 
his  arrival  in  Greece.  The  Hydriots  manifested  some 
reluctance  at  being  placed  under  the  command  of  a fo- 
reigner, but  he  having  expressed  a determination  to  with- 
draw they  consented,  and  he  was  unanimously  appointed 
high  admiral,  and  had  a squadron  equipped  composed  of 
his  two  vessels,  the  American  frigate  Hellas,  the  Persever- 
ance, (steamboat),  and  four  chosen  Hydriot  ships,  in  all 
eight  sail,  with  which  he  has  gone  on  a secret  expedition. 

The  Porte  is  said  to  be  much  alarmed  at  his  arrival  and 
js  putting  all  his  means  in  requisition  to  measure  his 
strength *with  the  English  admiral.  The  following  is 
given  as  lord  Cochrane’s  proclamation. 

“Greeks — Your  most  dangerous  enemy,  discord,  is 
overcome;  what  remains  to  perform  is  now  rendered 


“Oh  Greeks ! having  attained  this  object,  lay  not  aside 
your  arms  so  long  as  the  ferocious  Mussulman  treads  the 
sacred  land  of  your  fathers.  Let  a noble  emulation  for 
glory  animate  your  young  seamen  and  the  heroes  of  the 
continent — let  them  hasten  in  a mass  to  take  their  stations 
in  the  national  fleet.  Then,  ifindependence  and  the  pos- 
session of  all  your  rights  are  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  carry  the  war 
into  the  states  of  the  enemy,  the  haughty  sultan — the. 
sanguinary  destroyer  of  your  countrymen — will  become 
the  victim  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Mahomedan  power 
will  destroy  itself!  The  banner  of  the  cross  will  again 
float  on  the  walls  of  St.  Sophia — Greece  will  again  have 
laws — her  cities  will  rise  once  more  from  thejr  ruins — 
and  her  future  glory  will  equal  that  of  ages  past.  But 
think  not,  oh  Greeks,  that  your  country  will  be  free, 
unless  each  of  you  hastens  to  her  assistance  and  defence. 

“From  on  board  the  Greek  vessel  Hellas.  The  first 
admiral  commander  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Greeks, 
(signed)  “Cochk.lne.” 

“Hth  April,  1827.” 

St.  'Petersburg]! , April  21.-— A courier  has  brought 
from  Constantinople  news  that  the  divan  has  rejected  all  • 
the  propositions  submitted  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  in 
conformity  with  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  of  April 
4,  1826,  between  Russia  and  England,  to  which  the 
•French  cabinet  has  since  acceded.  There  have  been 
many  sittings  of  the  council  of  state  since  the  arrival  ot* 
this  intelligence,  and  it  is  said  the  emperor  has  caused 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  foreign  envoys,  a declaration,  in 
which  that  resolution  is  expressed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  marquis  de  Ribeaupierre,  our  ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  will  again  quit  Constantinople,  if  the  Porie 
does  not  immediately  entertain  the  propositions  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  also  said,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  that  there  has  been  sent,  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  declaration,  an  order  to  the  army  of  Bessara- 
bia to  advance  to  the  frontiers.  All  the  foreign  minister? 
have  sent  couriers  extraordinary  to  announce  to  their  re- 
spective cabinets  the  resolutions  of  our  august  monarch 
[, Augsburg  Gazette, 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.  By  a late  arrival  from 
Monte  Video,  it  is  reported  that  the  expedition  against 
Rio  Negro  failed,  and  that  the  squadron,  consisting  of  ~ 
corvettes,  2 brigs  mid  1 or  2 schooners,  v/as  captured  by 
the  Bee. ids  Ayreans.  It  is  also  said  that  Brown  had  at- 
tacked the  blockading  squadron,  and  that  he  had  retreat- 
ed with  the  loss  of  2 brigs,  after  cutting  2 of  the  frigates 
to  pieces. 

A letter,  dated  May  8,  says — The  accounts  respecting 
Brown’s  action,  as  w ell  as  the  attack  on  Rio  Negro,  are 
confirmed.  Brown  was  slightly  wounded — Drummond, 
was  killed,  after  a most  gallant  fight.  Shepherd,  with 
most  of  the  officers  under  his  command,  and  400  men. 
landed  several  miles  from  Rio  Negro,  attacked  a fort 
near  the  town,  and  carried  it  w ith  much  opposition,  h: 
then  marched  for  the  town,  but  missing  bus  way,  got  7 cr- 
8 miles  in  the  country.  The  Gauehos  attacked  them  and 
shot  Shepherd.  The  command  then  became  Ayre’s, 
who  surrendered,  the  Buenos  Ayreans  having  set  fire  to 
the  grass,  and  almost  suffocated  them.  One  of  the  cor- 
vettes was  lost  on  the  bar,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  w as 
carried  by  boarding. 

MEETINGS  ON  THE  WOOLLENS  BILL. 
Regarding  the  following  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of 
a certain  class  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  wool- 
lens bill,  we  give  the  entire  proceedings — 

At  a very  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Lancaster  county,  convened  at  the  court  house,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  on  Saturday  the  23d  day  of  June,  inst. 
in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  agreeably  to  a resolution, 
adopted  at  a public  meeting  in  the  city  on  the  15th  inst. 
to  select  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  at  Harrisburg, 
should  the  measure  be  deemed  proper:  Sanmel  Hunxecy 
senior,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  J\'alhaniel  Lightnet , 
and  Samuel  Itingyvalt,  were  appointed  secretaries. 

Mr.  Porter  stated,  that  the  object  of  this  meeting,  was 


-easy.  The  people  on  every  side  rush  to  arms — the  fate  i to  determine  whether  delegates  should  be  appointed  to 
of  the  Acropolis  is  no  longer  doubtful — the  besiegers  in  I attend  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg;  and  as 
their  turn  arebeseiged — the  transport  of  pro  virions  is  in-  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  grew 
tercepted— the  passes  are  guarded,  and  the  classic  soil  of  J out  of  the  “woollens  bill,”  which  was  before  congress  at 

Athens  is  insured — once  rr*re  n-fl!  its  ar  - P:'  r'sh  there,  the  K ‘ region:  and  a:  many  present  might  net  under- 
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stand  the  subject,  so  well  as  they  could  wish,  he  would 
offer  the  followJhg  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  representative  in 
congress  of  tills  distrifct,  be  requested  to  explain  to  the 
meeting,  the  principles  and  protdsions  of  the  bill,  and 
give  a 'detailed  account  of  its  progress,  before  the  house 
of  representatives.  , 

Which  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
oh  being  informed  of  it,  attended  the  meeting,  and  stat- 
ed in  a brief,  concise  and  vefy  satisfactory  manner,  the 
object  and  effect  of  the  bill,  and  his  reasons  for  Voting 
against  it.  Whereupon,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  1'hat  the  following  persons  be  a committee 
to  report  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, viz:  Georg5;  B.  Porter,  William  Norris,  Philip  Heit- 
shu;  Jacob  Shel-er,  Frederick  Hambright,  Adam  SKeaffer 
and  Benjamiu  Grimier. 

The  committee  having  rfctired,  soon  after  returned, 
and  reported  tHe  following  resolutions,  which  were  seve- 
rally read,  considered,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  state  Conventions,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
our  legislative  assemblies,  are  generally  impolitic;  and, 
tin  our  happy  forth  of  government,  where  these  assem- 
blies lire  composed  of  agents,  directly  responsible  to  the 
people, .and  meet  annually,  such  conventions  are  unneces- 
sary. .This  meeting,  therefore, believe  that  it  is  much  safer; 
that  the  people  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of  them  right 
to  petition  and  instruct,  should  use  their  influence,  direct- 
ly oVer  bur  legislative  assemblies,  than  to  entrust  this 
pWei’to  a state  convention,  composed  of  members  rar'ely 
'elected  l>y,  and  never  responsible  to  the  people. 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  decided  dpinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  conventions  of  some  of  thfe  states  of  this  union, 
forming  a confederacy  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  influence 
the  congress  of  tlie  United  States  to  adopt  particular 
measures,  or  purMe  any  particular  course  of  policy,  are 
highly  improper,  and  extrbmely  'dangerous  to  the  exis- 
tence of  this  union;  because  such  conventions  will  neces- 
sarily give  birth  to  counter  combinations  of  stated;  and 
thufe  the  states  of  this  union  will  be  placed  ih  array  against 
each  other;  geographical  parties  will,  thereby  be  organ-  I 
izetl,  and  created*  in  direct  opposition  to  the  farewell  ad- 
dress of  the  immortal  Washington,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  these  reasons, 
this  iheetihg  entirely  disapprove  otf*the  convention  of  de- 
legates from  several  states,  to  bfe  held  at  Harrisburg,  on 
the  &0th  of  July  next.  , ,. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  highly  approve  df  the 
policy  which  has  heretofore  been  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  ih  protecting  our  domestic 
jnapuFactures  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  as  will 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  enter  into  fair  'competition 
wit) \ foreign 1 manufacturers;  and.  they  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  this  policy. 

j Resolved,  That  ih  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
blessings,  as  W-el!  as  the  bnrtheils  of  this  system  of  pro- 
tection. should  be  extended  as  equally  as  possible,  over 
every  part  of  the  country.  Equal  law  s and  equal  liberty, 
are  the  right  of  every  American  Citizen.  Fully  convinc- 
ed of  these  truths,  this  meeting  disapprove  of  the  bill 
which  was  before  congress  at  their  last  session,  called 
the  “woollen  bill,”  because  itwould  have  imposed  much 
jhigher  taxes  on  the  poor  man.  who  wears  coarse  cloth, 
than  on  the  richtncn . who  is  clothed  ih  superfine;  because, 
while  it  would  have  benefitted  the  woollen  manufactur- 
ers by  extravagant  and  prohibiting  duties  in  their  favor, 
it  left  the  wool  growers  without  adequate  protection;  and. 
because  it  Was  partial  in  its  operation,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those,  exclusively,  Who  always  opposed  the  best  in- 
terests: of  this  state— the  frieiids  of  the  Dill  in  New  Eng-' 
land,  having  uniformly  opposed  any  additional  duty  upon 
foreign  spirits,  iron  and  hemp,  and  upon  every  other  ar- 
m e which  would  have  benefitted  the  agricultural  interest  i 
of  Pennsylvania.  ... 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  pro- 
ject of  a conVehtion-,  to  he  held  at  Harrisburg,  originated 
with  tht:  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  New 
England,  for  selfish , if  llot  political purposes;  an'd  i§  a di- 
rect insult  to  the  people  of  this  state,  who  are  fully  Capa- 
ble, at  all  times,  of  guarding  their  own  interests,  and  are 
above  bargain  and 'sale,  stad  will  hot  descend  to  intrigue 
or  ctntritptivn. 


Resolved,  therefore,  Tfiat  this  meeting  will  not  send 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  Harrisburg. 

Resolved;  That  this  meeting  have  the  utmdst  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity,  superior  talents,  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance  of  our  distinguished  representative  in 
congress,  James  Buchanan,  esq;  whose  honorable  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  every  particular,  and  at  all 
iimes,  and  whose  ablfe  and  zealous  support  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  evfei'y  other  measure  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  interest,  mferit  the  decided  approbation  of  his 
constituents;  and  his  manly,  determined  and  steady  op- 
position to  the  insiduous,  defective  and  selfish  w oollen 
bill,  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  even-  citizbfi  of  this 
congressional  district. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  earnestly  request  that  the 
hon.  James  Buchanan  will  furnish,  for  publication,  his 
observations  made  this  day,  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  meeting  on  the  woollen  bill. 


Resolved,  Thai  the  proceedings,  sighed  by  the  chair- 
man, and  attested  by  the  secretaries,  be  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  county;  and  in  such  others, 
throughout  the  state,  as  wish  to  have  the  subject  fairly 
presented  to  the  people. 

SAM'L  HUMES,  chairman. 


Nath ’11  Lightner,? 
Savi’x  Ring vvalt,  5 


secretaires. 


At  a meeting  of  the  farmers,  wool  growers,  manufac- 
turers and  friends  of  the  “American  system,”  of  the 
county  of  Duchess,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice,  at 
the  Court  house,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June;  1827 — William  Davies,  esq.  chairman,  anil  JVa- 
ihantel  P.  Tallmadge ; esq.  secretary. 

Resolved,  That  Abraham  H.  Schehck,  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallinadge,  Albro  Akin,  John  Montgomery,  James’ 
Tallmadge  and  Wheeler  Gilbert,  be  a committee  to. 
draff  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
this  meeting.  The  committee  retired,  and  afterwards 
reported  the  following  resolution^,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved',  That  the  proceedings  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
society  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  me5- 
chanic  arts,”  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  da}-  of  May, 
1827,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  “Massachusetts  con- 
vention of  growers  and  manufacturers  .qf  wool  and 
friends  of  the  American  system,”  held  at  Boston  oh  the 
5th  day  of  June  instant;  meet  the  entire  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  are  “blessed  With 
the  means  of  national  independence  and  national  de- 
fence;” that  our  soil  ahd  climate  are  eminently  adapted 
to  agriculture  in  all  its  varieties,  and  our  streams  t<3 
manufacturing  purposes;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  improve  those  means  by  extend-* 
ing  adequate  ahd  efficient  protection  to  those  important 
branches  of  national  industry. 

Resolved,  That  the  protection  now  asked,  to  sustain 
our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  only  a consumma- 
tion of  that  independence  contended  for  in  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  triumphantly  maintained  in  the  late 
War. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  nrnhu- 
| facturer  are  intimately  connected — that  the  success  of 
the  one  depends  on  the  prosperity  of 'the  ptlibr — that,  the 
foreign  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  farmer 
being  almost  entirely  cut  off,  he  can  only  look  to  a home 
market  created  by  means  of  our  manufactures. 

Resolved,  That  the  manufacturers  and  Wool  growers 
are  in  a depressed  and  suffering  condition;  and  that,  m 
this  county;  the  effects  of  the  evils  which  have  befallen 
them;  are  already  sensibly  felt  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  industry,  and  that  tiiey  cannot  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin,  but  by  the  protecting  hand  of  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  ThatH.  Niles,  editor  nf  the 'Weekly  Regis- 
ter, Baltimore,  for  the  independent  course  he  has  pursu- 
ed on  all  important  questions  connected  w ith  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  able 
and  distinguished  stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing the  Agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  tU; 
meeting. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  present- 
ed to  the  members  of  congress  from  this  state,  who  ad- 
vocated assistance  to  agriculture  by  additional  protection 
of  woollen  manufactures  at  the  late  session,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  hon.  Bartow  White,  representative  from  this 
district,  for  his  firm  and  uniform  support  of  the  “Ameri- 
can system.” 

Resolved , That  a state  convention  be  held  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1827, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  attend  the 
convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1827,  and  that  the  several  counties  in 
this  state  be  respectfully  requested  to  send  two  or  more 
delegates  to  the  said  convention. 

Resolved,  That  James  Tallmadge,  Edmund  H.  Pen- 
dleton, Abraham  H.  Schenck  and  William  Davies,  be 
delegates  to  represent  the  county  of  Duchess  in  the 
state  convention.  WILLIAM  DAVIES,  chairman. 

N.  P.  Tallmadge,  secretary. 

At  a very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  friendly  to  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  convened  by  public  notice,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  in  Wilmington,  6th  Mo.  27th,  Kensey  Johns, 
«sq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Joseph  G.  Rowland 
was  appointed  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  protection  of  American  manufac- 
tures, by  a judicious  tariff  is,,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  true  and  obvious  policy  of  this  nation;  that  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  is  every  day  demonstrated,  by 
the  flourishing  condition  of  every  portion  of  our  country 
w'here  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  successful 
progress,  a condition  not  confined  to  the  manufacturer 
himself,  but  participated  in  by  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  especially 
by  the  farmer — thus  exhibiting  the  intimate  union  subsist- 
ing ^between  the  two  great  interests  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures;  and  that  while  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
policy,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power 
Of  congress  to  legislate  upon  a subject,  which  was  deem- 
ed a peculiar  object  of  their  care  by  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  upon  which  congress 
has  exercised  the  right  of  legislation  from  the  origin  of 
the  government  to  the  present  day-. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the.  doctrine  contained  in  the 
proceedings  recently  promulgated  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  denying  to  congress  any  power  whatever  to  pro- 
tect domestic  manufactures,  as  fallacious  and  visionary 
in  the  extreme — as  contrary  to  the  best  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  true  in- 
tention and  correct  exposition  of  the  instrument  it  as- 
sumes to  interpret — contradicted  by  the  concurring  opin- 
ion of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  itself,  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  and  Madison,  and  by  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  every  administration  which  had  acted  under  that 
constitution. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  bill  w hich  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  during  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, entitled  “an  act  for  the  alteration  of  the  gets  im- 
posing duties  on  imports.”  We  regard  it  as  a measure 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturalist and  the  manufacturer,  by  the  protection  it  se- 
cured to  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  woollens  and  to  the 
produce  of  the  raw  material. 

It  protected  the  manufacturer,  not  by  materially  in- 
creasing the  duty,  but  by  fixing  the  value  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  defeat  the  frauds  and  evasions,  by  which  the  re- 
venue had  been  diminished  and  the  manufacturer  op- 
pressed. 

It  protected  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  wool,  by  an 
increase  of  duty  on  the  foreign  material  so  gradual  as  to 
keep  pace  w ith  the  gradual  increase  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Pennsylvania  society  of  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic,  arts  to  appoint  a delegation  to  attend  a ge- 
nera] convention  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th- day  of  July 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  measures 
proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  “depressed  state  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  and  of  the  market  for  wool,”  and 
such  other  manufactures  as  require  legislative  encourage- 
ment, and  that  Uenry  M.  Ridglcv.  Louis  McLanrv  E.  1 


Dupont,  James  Canbv,  James  R.  Black,  Dr.  A.  Naudaiu 
Wm.  W.  Young,  and  Caleb  Kirk,  be  appointed  dele- 
gates for  this  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  of  the  delegates  appointed  bv 
this  meeting  to  attend  the  convention  at  Harrisburg,  de- 
cline going,  their  place  be  filled  by  the  selection  of 
another  individual  by  the  remaining  delegates. 

T ry  K.  JOHNS,  chairman. 

J.  C.  kowland,  secretary. 


To  the  editors  of  the  American  Watchman. 

Messrs,  editors — Observing  by  an  account  of  certain 
proceedings  of  a late  meeting  “of  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  friendly  to  manufactures  and  agriculture,”  as 
published  in  the  “American  Watchman”  of  the  29th  ult  . 
that  I have  been  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  at  Harrisburg ",  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I de- 
cline theappontment. 

I am  not  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  my  fellow-  citi- 
zens m all  proper  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  “manufactures  and  agriculture,”  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  improper  that  I should,  by  participating  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  commit 
myself  in  relation  to  particular  measures,  on  which! 
may  hereafter  be  called  to  act  in  my  public  representa- 
tive capacity.  I freely  explained  this  impression  to  se- 
veral gentlemen  who  previously  to  the  late  meeting  soli- 
cited me  to  attend  that  convention,  and  if  I could  have 
been  induced  by  any  circumstances  to  yield  to  their  wish- 
es, such  do  not  at  present  exist. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  incidents  and 
termination  of  the  late  meeting  in  this  borough,*  and  es- 
pecially the  incompatibility  of  the  third  resolution  as 
published,  with  opinions  previously  formed  and  express- 
ed on  the  “woollens  bill,”  under  the  responsibility  of  mv 
public  station,  would  justify  me  in  declining  this  appoint- 
ment. 1 


i am  content  that  my  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  protecting  and  encouraging  American  labor  against 
foreign  competition,  should  be  judged  by  my  public  votes 
and  conduct  during  the  ten  years  I have  been  honored 
with  a seat  in  congress.  I believe  it  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  national  prosperity,  and  I cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  be  so  considered  by  any  administration 
of  the  general  government,  unless  its  friends,  consenting 
to  use  it  as  an  engine  of  party  purposes,  involve  it  in  the 
fate  of  party  straggles. 

The  vote  I felt  it  my  duty  to  give  against  the  “wool- 
lens bill”  was  dictated  by  no  change  of  previous  opinions; 
but  by  a conviction,  after  full  investigation,  that  the  evils 
itproposed  to  obviate  either  did  not  exist,  or  were  of  a 
temporary  character,  requiring  no  immediate  legislation; 
that  the  provisions  of  that  particular  measure  were  par- 
tial, unequal  and  extravagant,  and  not  calculated  to  attain 
the  proposed  objects  of  its  friends;  that  such  a measure 
was  not  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures throughout  the  union,  nor  justified  by  a due  re- 
gard to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  country. 

I am  respectfully, [your  obt.  servant, 

, T L.  M’LANE. 

July  2,  1827. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION, 
rnor.i  the  v.  s.  telegraph. 

Mr.  Beverley  to  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Wheeling,  Ya.  25th  June,  1827. 

Sin:— The  public  mind  having  been,  for  months,  ex- 
tremely agitated,  in  consequence  of  a letter  of  mine  to  a 
friend  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  in  March  last,  published  in 
the  paper  of  that  place;  I take  pleasure,  indeed,  of  grati- 
fying them  with  a full  communication  of  all  the  circum- 
stances developed  to  me  by  gen.  Jackson,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  letter  from  me  in  reference  to  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  communication  embraces  infi- 
nitely more  subject,  than  was  contained  in  my  letter; 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  more  fundamentally  into  the  whole 
train  of  matter,  connected  with  the  subject.  After  be- 


*We  are  not  informed  of  the  particulars,  but  generally 
learn  that  ardent  political  feelings  operated  on  certain 
persons  at  this  meeting,  who  stood  more  or  less  opposed 
to  the  proceedings  had;  and  we  are  told  it  is  probable  that 
another  meeting  will  be  held.  Ed.  Reg.  v 
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ing  variously  attacked  by  these  detestable,  hireling,  scur- 
rilous printers  of  the  west,  in  various  directions,  subser- 
vient as  they  are  to  Mr.  Clay  and  executive  purposes; 
this  letter  from  the  gen.  may  be  supposed  a relief  to  me. 

I feel,  indeed,  highly  gratified  in  receiving  it.  And,  al- 
though it  has  not  taken  the  course  I exactly  calculated 
upon,  yet,  as  the  public  anxiety  is  great  to  reach  the  truth 
in  this  ease,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  given  me 
of  drawing  it,  ere  long,  to  both  point  and  termination.  I 
have  written  on  to  gen.  Jackson,  informing  him  precisely 
of  the  course  and  bearing  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Clay 
having  peremptorily  and  positively  denied  the  whole, 
both  as  regards  himself  and  his  friends,  will,  ot  course, 
bring  the  circumstance  fully  and  fairly  out.  I cannot, 
myself,  have  the  smallest  possible  doubt  about  the  issue. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  publish  the  short  correspondence 
I had  with  Mr.  Noah  Zane,  of  this  place,  and  his  note 
to  me,  with  the  certificate  respecting  Mr.  Clay’s  denial.* 

I beg  that  the  whole  may  be  at  once  published.  Mr. 
Clay  having  gotten  a copy  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to 
me,  without  any  expectation  or  approbation  at  ail,  I 
deem  it  proper  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  its 
publication  by  me.  The  cout-Se  pursued  to  obtain  the 
copy  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  with  him,  is,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
together incorrect  and  improper,  and  I endeavored  to  ar- 
rest it  before  the  copy  was  made  out:  but,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  enclosed  certificate,  my  letter  was  withheld,  and 
denied  to  me  until  the  whole  was  completed;  and  not 
only  one,  but  two  copies  taken  of  it. 

X am,  respectfullv.  your  ob’t.  serv’t. 

‘ ' CARTER  BEVERLEY. 

Gen.  Duff  Green. 

Prom  Air.  Beverley  to  Air.  Zane. 

Wheeling,  Sunday  morning, 

; 2Ath  June,  1827. 

Gear  sir;  The  very  high  respect  I have  for  you,  and 
your  political  character,  added  to  the  great  zeal  and  in- 
terest! feel  tor  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  country,  in- 
duce me  to  announce  to  you  the  receipt  last  night,  irom 
general  Jackson,  of  a letter,  dated  the  5th  instant,  from 
Ills  residence  in  Tennessee,  lie  most  unequivocally 
confirms  all  I have  said  regarding  the  overture  made  to 
him,  pending  the  last  presidential  election;  and  asserts  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  told  me,  going  most  circumstan- 
tially and  minutely  into  the  business.  It  was  always  his 
intention,  he  says,  that,  if  Mr.  Clay  ever  denied  the 
facts,  to  give  him  up  ids  authority.  It  is  of  the  first 
character  and  order  in  our  government  and  country.  It 
only  awaits  Mr.  Clay’s  denial,  when  the  whole  subject 
will  be  brought  to  issue  before  the  public.  I make  this 
communication  to  you  on  many  accounts — but,  especially, 
as  I understand  Mr.  Clay  is  to  <ydl  on  you  this  morning, 
and  to  pass  an  hour  or  tv.  o with  you  on  his  way  down  the 
river  from  Pittsburgh.  My  friend  Mr.  Hollingsworth, 
of  this  place,  has  seen  the  general’s  letter.  He  will  bear 
to  me  any  communication  from  you,  which,  as  it  is  all  a 
public  matter,  I shall  be  glad  may  be  made  in  writing. 

I am,  dear  sir,  most  respeclfullv  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, CARTER  BEVERLEY. 

Noah  Zane,  esq.  Wheeling. 

Air.  Zand’s  ansisev,. 

To  Carter  Beverley,  esq..  ; I have  received  your  note 
of  this  morning,  by  Mr.  John  Hollingsworth.  I request 
the  favor  of  you  to  send  me  general  Jackson’s  letter.  I 
pledge  myself  to  return  it  to  you.  NOAH  ZANE. 

Sunday  mornimg , 9Ath  June,  1827. 


*Mr.  Beverley  enclosed  a certificate  cf  a gentleman, 
stating  that  he  heard  Mr.  Clay  assert  that,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spected himself,  there  was,  in  truth,  no  foundation  for 
the  statement  contained  in  those  letters.  And  that,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  or  believed,  there  was  no  foundation  for 
fhe  statement  contained  in  those  letters  respecting  his 
friends. 

This  must  be  the  certificate  referred  to,  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  concludes  with  declaring  that 

‘‘This  statement  is  furnished  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  but  not  for  publication;  not  desiring  to  figure  as 
a volunteer  in  the  public  journals,” 

We  have  not  inserted  it. 


Copy  of  a leitor  to  JSfoah  Zane. 

Wheeling,  Sunday  morning,  June  24,  1827. 
Dear  sir:  Fx-om  what  my  friend  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
told  me,  after  bearing  my  first  letter  to  you  of  this 
morning,  announcing  to  you  the  receipt  last  night  of 
general  Jackson’s  letter  to  me,  under  date  of  the  5th  in- 
stant, (and  from  your  subsequent  message  by  him  to  me, 
requesting  a view  of  the  letter),  I fully  calculated  upon 
a meeting  with  Mr.  Clay  at  your  house. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  is  gone;  and,  from  what 
you  since  said  to  Mr.  H.  that  he  denies  the  whole  of  the 
charges  alleged  in  the  general’s  letter  against  Mr. 
Adams  and  himself.  It  did  not  at  all  occur  to  me,  up- 
on your  application  for  the  letter,  that  a copy  would  be 
taken  of  it  without  my  special  concurrence.  It  appeals, 
however,  that  you  have  taken  one. 

1 hope  you  do  not  propose  to  make  any  use  of  it,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  and  established  custom  in  such  case3. 

It  is  a document  of  my  own,  loaned  to  you  in  the  most 
perfect  confidence;  and  therefore,  I presume,  ought  to 
be  so  regarded.  You  will  oblige  me  by  returning  the 
letter  by  Mr  Hollingsworth;  and,  agreeably  to  usage,  t 
trust  Mr.  Clay’s  denial  to  you  will  be  communicated  to 
me  in  ’writing,  under  yotsV  own  signature.  .The  -whole 
will  now  be  made  immediately  public.  This,  1 conceive, 
is  due  to  gen.  Jackson  and  myself,  and  is  called  i’or  by 
the  respect  we  all  owe  to  the  community.  I am,  deaf 
sir,  respeclfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARTER  BEVERLEY 
JYcak  Zane,  esq.  Wheeling , 

Air.  Hollingsworth  's  certificate. 

I do  hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  now  at 
this  place,  called  upon  me  and  asked  the  favor  of  me  to 
wait  upon  Noah  Zane,  esq.  of  this  place,  yesterday 
morning,  with  a letter  from  him  announcing  his  having 
received,  the  night  before,  a letter  from  gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  confirming  the  substance  of  his 
letter,  published  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  I accordingly 
waited  on  Mr.  Zane  and  delivered  Mr.  Beverley’s  letter. 
Mr.  Zane  then  wrote  a note  to  Mr.  Beverley  by  me,  re  - 
questing the  loan  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter.  Mr.  Beverley 
hesitated,  but  delivered  me  the  letter,  which  I handed 
over  to  Mr.  Zane.  Mr.  Zane  took  the  letter  and  left  his 
house.  Mr.  Beverley,  after  some  time,  knowing  that* 
Mr.  Clay  was  there,  apprehended  that  they  were  copy- 
ing his  letter,  as  it  had  been  kept  so  long  from  him;  he 
then  requested  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Zane  and  avert  such  a 
progress.  I did  so;  but  Mr.  Zane  refused  to  restore  thc- 
letter  until  he  had  copied  it.  Two  copies  were  taken; 
one  of  which  Mr.  Clay  got,  and  the  other  was  retained 
by  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  in  this  place. 

Given  under  rav  hand,  this  25th  of  June,  1S27,  at 
Wheeling,  Va.  ' JNO.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Gen.  Jackson  to  Air.  Beverley. 

Hermitage,  June  5th,  1827. 
Dear  sir: — Your  letter,  of  the  15th  ult.  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  is  just ‘received,  and  in  conformity  with' your 
request,  address  my  answer  to  Wheeling,  Ya. 

Your  inquires  relative  to  the  proposition  ol  bargain 
made  through  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  to  some  of  mine,  con- 
cerning the  then  pending  presidential  election,  were  an- 
swered freely  and  frankly  at  the  time,  but  without  any 
calculation  that  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the’ public 
journals — but  facts  cannot  be  altered — and  as  your  let- 
ter seems  not  to  have  been  written  lor  publication,  I can 
assure  you,  that,  having  no  concealment  myself,  nor  any 
dread  arising  from  what  I may  have  said  on  the  occasion 
and  subject  alluded  to,  my  feelings  towards  you  are  not 
the  least  changed.  I always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay 
come  out  over  his  own  name  and  deny  having  any  knowr 
ledge  of  the  communication  made  by  his  friend  to  my 
friends  and  to  me,  that  I would  give  him  the  name  ol  the 
gentleman  through  whom  that  communication  came.  I 
have  not  seen  your  letter  alluded  to,  as  having  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Telegraph,  although  that  paper,  as  lam  in- 
formed, is  regularly  mailed  for  me  at  Washington,  still 
I receive  it  irregularly,  and  that  containing  your  letter 
has  not  come  to  hand,  of  course  I cannot  say  whether 
your  statement  is  substantially  correct  or  not — I will  re- 
peat, however,  again  the  occurrence,  and  to  which  my 
reply  to  you  must  have  conformed,  and  from  which,  d 
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there  has  been  any  variation,  you  can  correct  it.  It  is 
this.  Early  in  January  1825,  a member  of  congress  of 
high  respectability,  visited  me  one  morning,  and  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  a communication  he  was  desirous  to 
make  to  me — that  he  was  informed  there  was  a great  in- 
trigue going  on;  and  that  it  was  right  I should  be  inform- 
ed of  it— that  he  came  as  a friend — and  let  me  receive 
7he  communication  as  I might,  the  friendly  motives 
through  which  it  was  made,  he  hoped  would  prevent  any 
change  of  friendship  or  feeling  with  regard  to  him.  To 
which!  replied,  from  his  high  standing. as  a gentleman, 
and  member  of  congress,  and  from  Ins  uniform,'  friendly 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  towards  myself,  I could  not 
suppose  he  would  make  any  communication  to  me,  which 
he  supposed  was  improper.  Therefore,  bis  motives  be- 
ing pure,  let  me  think  as  I might  of  the  communication, 
my  feelings  towards  him  would  remain  unaltered.  The 
gentleman  proceeded.  He  said  he  had  been  informed, 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying,  if  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  secretary  of  state.  That 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  urging,  as  a reason  to  in- 
duce the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their  proposi- 
tion, that  if  I was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams  would 
be  continued  secretary  of  state,  (inuendo,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  Kentucky).  That  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Olay  stated,  the  west  did  no i wish  to  separate  from  the 
west;  and  it"  I would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confi- 
fiential  friends  to  say,  that  in  case  J was  elected  presr 
dent,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  secretary  q 
state,  by  a complete  union  of  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one 
hour.  And  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such 
intriguers  with  their  own  weapons.  To  which,  in  sub-1 
stance,  I replied,  “that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
my  guide  was  principle;  and  contrary  to  the  expressed! 
and  unbiassed  will  of  the  people,  or  their  constituted 
agents,  I never  would  step  into  the  presidential  chair;| 
and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  (fori 
I did  suppose  he  had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  although  he! 
used  the  term  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends),  that  before  I 
would  reach  the  presidential  chair  by  such  means,  of 
bargain  and  corruption,  I would  see  the  earth  open  and 
swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  with 
them.  If  they  had  not  confidence  in  me  to  believe,  if  I 
was  elected,  that  I would  call  to  my  aid  in  the  cabinet 
men  of  the  first  virtue,  talent  and  integrity,  not  to  vote 
for  me.”  The  second  day  after  this  communication  and 
reply,  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Clay 
bad  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  Clay  was  privy  to  the  proposition  stated,  I may  have 
done  injustice  to  him;  if  so,  the  gentleman  informing  me 
can  explain. 

I am,  verv  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

* ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Mb.  Carter  Beverley. 

|C7pIn  relation  to  the  preceding  matter,  the  ^Wheel- 
ing Gazette”  of  the  30th  ult.  speaking  as  if  with  ‘ ‘autho- 
rity, ” says — 

We  publish  in  our  paper  of  to-day,  a copy  of  a letter 
from  gen.  Jackson  to  Cuter  Beverley,  esq.  who  is  now  in 
this  place,  and  received  by  him  in  reply  to  a letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  general,  requesting  a confirmation  of 
the  statements  which  were  first  published  in  the  Fayette- 
ville Observer,  in  the  form  of  an  anonymous  letter,  of 
which  Mr.  Beverley  is  now  the  avowed  author.  This  let- 
ter from  general  Jackson,  was  by  permission  of  Mr.  Be- 
verley, put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  his  arrival  in 
this  town  on  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  presence  of 
a large  number  of  gentlemen,  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
and  positive  manner,  that  the  statements  contained  in  the 
letter  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself,  had  no  foundation  in 
truth,  and  so  far  as  his  knowledge  authorised  him  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  he  could  pronounce  it 
equally  false  and  unfounded. 


sumed  such  a character,  that  it  will  admit  of  a thorough 
and  ample  investigation.  An  issue  can  now  he  made  up, 
that  will  test  the  true  merits  of  the  case.  Mr.  Clay  has 
never  shrunk  from  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  public 
character— he  now  professes  his  readiness,  as  well  as  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded 
him,  to  meet  this  reiterated  and  degrading  attack  upon  his 
political  honor  and  integrity.  He  will  deem  it  a duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  to  stand  forth 
and  vindicate  his  character  from  a foul  and  odious  charge 
emanating  as  it  does,  from  so  distinguished  a personage°as 
j^en.  Jackson.  The  name  of  the  hero’s  respectable  in- 
former must  now  be  given  up,  and  he  must  come  forward, 
and  substantiate  satisfactorily,  the  truth  of  his  statements’ 
or  be  prepared  to  take  his  station  by  the  side  of  a kindred 
accuser,  who  cried  aloud  and  spared  not,  until  the  day 
of  trial.  The  confidence  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  in  his  po'- 
litical  honesty,  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  vague  and  inde 
even  altho 


cu  aumorize  tneu 
assertions,  let  them  be  visited  with  the  infamy  and  con  - 
tempt which  the  enormity  of  their  slander  merits  from 
an  insulted  and  outraged  community.  Mr.  Clay’s  friends 
are  willing  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  investigation  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  instituted  by  the  production  of  this 
letter  from  gen.  Jackson.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  ex- 
press au  opinion  at  this  time,  as  to  the  motives  which  may 
have  actuated  gen.  Jackson  in  propagating  statements  so 
derogatory  to  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  sus- 
tained by  testimony,  apparently  of  a loose  and  uncertain 
description — nor  is  it  for  us  to  say,  what  kind  or  quantity 
of  evidence,  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  irresisti- 
ble conclusion  in  the  mind  of  the  general,  that  a great 
political  rival  would  descend  to  use  the  basest  means  for 
the  promotionof  his  own  ambitious  purposes.  The  let- 
ter speaks  for  itself,  and  we  recommend  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  it  to  our  readers,  as  it  will  certainly  lead  to  a 
course  of  inquiry  attended  with  important  results. 


ARMY  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Department  of  war, 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington , 21  stMay,  1827. 

The  following  amendments  will  be  adopted  by  the 
army : 

1.  In  the  last  line  of  No.  820,  of  “Infantry  Tactics,” 
immediately  before  the  word  “right,”  insert  the  words, 
left , or, 

2.  As  often  as  the  command,  “port  arms, ’’may  occur, 
transpose  the  words  so  as  to  read,  ar/rs-ronx. 

3.  In  the  second  line  of  No.  351,  of  “General  Regula- 
tions of  the  Army,”  expunge  the  word  “immediately.  ” 


To  those,  who  are  anxious  to  see  this  matter  more  4.  In  No.  l448;Tine  eleventh,  expunge  all  of  that  pa- 
fnllv  developed,  this  letter  from  gen.  Jackson  will  be  ragraph  afterthe  words,  “staff  of  the  school.” 
deemed  a valuable  acquisition.  The  affair  has  now  as-  ! By  order.  R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 
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Depart:;  ext  of  war. 

Adjutant  general's  office , Washington,  Qth  June , 1827. 

1.  Clothing  accounts  of  discharged  soldiers,  shall  be 
fettled  according  to  the  prices  established  for  the  year 
1827,  which  tariff,  for  settlement,  will  continue  until  other- 
wise directed. 

2.  The  commutation  price  of  clothing  per  month,  is 
fixed  at  $2  50  for  each  servant  authorized  to  be  kept  by 
commissioned  officers. 

3.  Qfficers>  pay-accounts  shall  not  be  passed  away,  or 
transferred  by  them,  for  any  amount  which  is  not  actually 
due  at  the  time.  Should  an  officer  transfer  his  accounts, 
he  will  immediately  communicate  the  fact  to  the  pay-mas- 
ter general,  and  to  the  pay-master  by  whom  such  accounts 
are  expected  to  be  paid;  otherwise  pay-masters  are  pro- 
hibited from  settling  them. 

By  order  of  the  secretary  of  war, 

11.  JONES,  adj.  t?en, 


Department  of  war, 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  11th  June,  1827. 

Cadets  acting  as  supernumerary  officers  of  the  army, 
in  virtue  of  their  brevets,  shall  hereafter  be  promoted  to 
vacancies  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  regiment  or  corps  in 
w hich  they  are  first  appointed.  By  order  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  It.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

Department  of  war, 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  16 ih  Jhne,  1S27. 

1 . Brevet  officers  on  duty  and  having  a command  equal 
to  double  the  command  which  their  ordinary,  or  regi- 
mental rank  habitually  authorizes  them  to  exercise  or  as- 
sume, shall  be  deemed  to  be  on  duty  and  have  command 
according  to  their  brevet  commissions:  For  example — 

When  a brevet  major  general  commands  a division; 

A brevet  brigadier  general,  a brigade; 

A brevet  colonel,  a regiment; 

A brevet  lieut.  colonel,  a battalion  composed  of  not  less 
than  four  companies,  or  when  on  duty  as  lieut.  colonel, 
of  a regiment. 

A . brevet  major,  a detatchment  composed  of  not  less 
than  two  companies,  or  when  on  duty  as  major  of  a regi- 
ment. 

A brevet  captain,  a company  A 

2.  When  any  field  officer  fls  on  detached  service  or 
otherwise  absent  from  his  regiment,  the  senior  captain 
thereof  having  a brevet  and  on  duty  in  the  line,  may  exer- 
cise command  according  to  his  brevet  commission,  during 
the  time  such  field  officer  is  absent  from  regimental  duty: 
Provided,  that  brevet  officers  who  may  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  announced  m gene- 

■al  orders,  before  they  shall  be  authorized  to  exercise 


* No.  1,124,  of  general  regulations,  is  hereby  repealed 
being  substituted  by  this  paragraph. 


such  command,  or  receive  the  pay  and  emoluments  o[ 

their  brevet  rank. 

3.  The  captain  or  other  company  commander  who  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  ten  dollars  per  month  additional 
pay,  as  compensation  for  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of 
the  company,  shall  not  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  additional 
allowance  when  temporarily  absent  on  duty,  for  any  period 
less  than  one  month;  nor  w hen  absent  with  leave,  if  not 
to  exceed  three  days  at  any  one  time. 

By  order  of  the  secretary  of  war, 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  following  article,  by  Mr.  Hamtramck,  Indian 
agent  at  St.  Louis,  we  laid  by  some  months  ago  for  pub- 
lication. It  contains  a compendious  view  of  the  legal, re- 
gulations respecting  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  will  interest  general  readers,  as  well  as 
those  for  whose  particular  information  it  appears  to  have 
been  prepared  and  published. 

FROM  THE  MISSOURI  RErrBEICA^. 

The  institution  of  the  Indian  department  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a strong  solicitude  our  .government  cherished  to- 
wards the  aborigines  of  North  America;  and  by  the  con- 
cluding article,  of  a treaty  with  the  Delawares,  signed  at 
Fort  Pitt,  in  1778,  it  appears,  the  United  States  then  had 
in  contemplatiaiijthe  erection  of  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent state,  devoted  to  all  friendly  Indian  tribes,  and  en- 
titled to  a representation  ih  congress.  As  early  as  1775, 
we  see  congress  legislating  for  these  people;  and  even' 
act  since  that  date  manifests  an  equally  strong  disposition 
to  see  an  intercourse  between  those  uncivilized'  beings 
and  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  maintained  on  prinples  of 
equity  and  justice.  Every  year  discovers  the  growing 
importance  of  that  intercourse;  and  a simple  exposition  of 
the  regulations  which  govern  the  transactions  with  the 
Indians,  may  facilitate  many  operations  arising  from  the 
intercourse,  arrest  irregularities,  and  partially  bene- 
fit a certain  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  event  would  more  than  amply  compensate  for  the 
trifling  labor  it  would  require. 

The  first  act  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  passed  in  1790,  but  continued  in  force  lor  tw  o 
years  only.  Its  provisions,  however,  were  continued  by 
the  acts  of  1793,  1796,  and  1799,  and  until  the  act  now  in 
force,  passed  in  1802, 

By  the  2d  section  of  this  act,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  either  of  the  territorial  districts,  is  liable  to 
a fine  of  100  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  six  months,  if  they 
cross  over,  or  go  within,  the  boundary  line  of  any  land 
allotted  or  secured  to  any  tribe  of  Indians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  destroying  the  game,  or  driving  thei? 
horses  or  cattle  to  range. 

By  the  3d  section  any  such  citizen,  or  other  person, 
going  into  any  country,  secured  or  allotted  to  any  tribe  ot 
Indians,  without  a passport,  is  liable  to  a fine  of  50  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  for  three  months. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs,  governors  ol  territories, 
Indian  agents,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  troops 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  are  authorized  to  grant  pass- 
ports, and  to  them,  alone,  application  should  be  made. 

In  the  4th  section,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  citizen  or 
other  person,  going  into  any  town,  settlement,  or  territo- 
ry, belonging,  or  secured  by  treaty  with  the  United  States 
to  any  tribe  of  Indians,  unauthorized  by  law,  and  with  a 
hostile  intention,  is  liable  to  a fine  of  100  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  for  tw  elve  months,  and  also,  when  property 
is  taken  or  destroyed,  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  equal  to  twice 
the  amount. 

Section  5 enacts,  “that  if  any  such  citizen,  or  other 
person,  shall  make  a settlement  on  any  lands  belonging, 
or  secured,  or  granted  by  treat)  with  the  United  States, 
to  any  Indian  tribe,  or  shall  survey,  or  attempt  to  survey, 
such  lands,  or  designate  any  of  the  boundaries  by  mark- 
ing trees  or  otherwise,  such  offender  shall  forfeit  a sum 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  suffer  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  twelve  months.” 

, The  Gth  section  declares,  that  if  any  person  within  any 
*t#RCt,  settlement,  of-  country,  belonging  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  shall  kill  or  murder  any  Indian  belonging  to  a 
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tribe  in  anjity  wi,fo  the  United  States,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  suffer  death- 

By  section  8th,  any  person  who  shall  every  attempt  to 
reside  in  any  town,  qy  hunting  camp,  of  any  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  trade  without  license,  is  liable  to  a fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days — inde- 
pendent offorfeiting  all  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale. 

Licenses  are  granted,  and  locations  selected  for  parry- 
on  trade  with  the  Indians,  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  governors  of  territories,  and  Indian  agents:  none, 
however,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  procure 
licenses,  except  by  the  express  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  9th,  JOth,  and  14th 
sections,  require  the  particular  attention  of  many  per- 
sons residing  in  towns  and  villages  visited  by  Indians,  of 
traders,  and  of  the  settlers  on  foe  frontier. 

Section  9th  ei^cf  s,  “that  if  any  such  citizen,  or  other 
person,  shall  purchase,  or  receive  of  any  Indian  in  the 
w ay  of  h ade  or  barter,  a gun,  or  other  article  commonly 
.used  in  hunting,  any  instrument  of  husbandry,  or  cook- 
ing utensil,  of  the  kind  qsually  obtained  by  "the  Indians 
’in' their  intercourse  with  the  white  people,  or  any  article 
of  clothing,  excepting  skins  or  furs,  he  shall  forfeit  a s,um 
not  exceeding  50  dollars,  a/u/  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days. 

By  section  lQth,  no  person  is  permitted  to  purchase  a 
horse  of  any  Indian,  or  of  any  w hite  man  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, without  special  license  forthat  purpose,  tinder  the 
penalty  of  100  dollars  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  6 
months,  for  each  horse  60  purchased:  and  any  person  who 
.sha.ll  purchase  a horse,  knowing  him  to  “be  brought  out 
.of  the  Indian  country  without  a license,  shall  forfeit  the 
value  of  foe  jforse. 

The  following  paragraph  is  an  extract  from  section  14: 
“That  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  any  tribes  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  shall  come  over  or  cross 
the  said  boundary  line,  into  any  state  pr  territory  inha- 
bited by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  there  take, 
steal,  or  destroy,  any  horse,  horses,  or  any  other  proper- 
ty, belonging  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  either  of  the  territorial  districts  of  the  U. 
States,  or  shall  commit  any  murder,  violence,  or  outrage, 
y.pon  any  such  citizens  or  inhabitant,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  citizen  or  inhabitant,  his  representative,  attorney, 
or  .agent,  to  make  application  to  the  superintendent,  or 
suefi  other  person  as  the  president  of  the  United  States 
.shall  authorize  for  that  purpose.”*  * * * * * * 

“The  United  States  guaranty  .to  the  party  injured  an 
eyenfoftl  indemnification:  provided  always , that  if  such 
injured  party,  his  representative,  attorney  or  agent,  shall 
in  any  way  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by 
seeking  or  attempting  to  obtain  private,  satisfaction  or  re- 
venge, by  crossing  over  the  line  upon  any  of  the  Indian 
lantls,  he  shall  forfeit  ail  claims  upon  the  United  States 
for  such  indemnification:  And  provided  a/so,  that  no- 
thing herein  contained,  shall  prevent  the  legal  apprehen- 
sion or  arresting,  within  the  limits  of  any  state  or  district, 
of  any  fod ian  having  so  offended.”*  ****** 

Applications  for  redress  of  any  grievance  committed 
by  any  Indian  on  a white  person,  should  be  made  to  the 
agent  for  the  nation  or  tribe  to  whom  the  offender  be- 
longs, and  it  is  necessary,  previous,  to  the  application  be- 
ing injfoe,  that  foe  injury,  violence,  or  outrage,  should  be 
sworn  ami  subscribed  to  by  two  or  more  respectable  wit- 
nesses, before  an  authorize^  justice:  and  a certificate  and 
Seal  of  such  authority,  should  accompany  the  affidavit. 

Section  lfith  authorizes* the  military  force  of  the  Unit- 
.ed-States  to  apprehend  .any  person  found  in  the  Ifidian 
territory  in  violation  of  the  provision  contained  in  this 
.act. 

By  section  17th,  any  person  charged  with  a violation 
,of  any  of  the  regulations  or  provisions  of  this  act,  though 
found  in  any  of  foe  states  or  territories,  can  he  arrested 
and  tried,  in  the  same  manner  as  ,if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  in  such  state  or  territory. 

Section  19th  reads  as  follow^,  “That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  trade  or  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  living  on  lands  surrounded  by  settle- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  individual 
states;  or  the  unmolested  use  ifo  a road  from  Washing- 
ton district  to  Mero  district,  or  to  prevent  the  citizens  of 
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1 ennessee  from  keeping  ip  repair  the  said  road,  upder 
the  direction  or  orders  of  the  governor  of  said  state,  and 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river,  as  reserved  and 
secured  by  treaty;  nor  shall  this  act  be  construed' to  pre- 
vent any  person  or  persons  travelling  from  Knoxville  to 
Prince’s  settlements,  or  to  the  settlements  onplkd’s  ri- 
ver, (so  called),  provided  they  shall  travel  m the  trace 
or  path  which  js  usually  travelled,  and  provided  the  In- 
dians make  no  objection,  but  ii  the  Indians  obiect,  the 
president  is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  a proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  travelling  on  said  tracts,  or  either  of  them, 
as  t he  case  may  he;  after  which  the  polities  of 'this  act 
shall  be  incurred  by  every  per  son  travdlino-  or  bciim 
found  on  said  trace  s,  or  either  of  them,  to  foe  pro® 
hibition  may  apply,  within  the  boundary,  witfout  !a  pass- 
port.” r :i  1 l> 

By  the  2d  section  of  a supplementary  net,  ap^oyed 
April  29th,  1816,  all  gopds,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
carried  by  a foreigner  into  lands  tQ  which  the  Indian  tiOe 
has  not  be6n  extinguished,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
all  furs,  peltries,  and  provisions,  purchased  by  foreign- 
ers from  Indians,  without  license  by  the  express  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  is  forfeited. 

By  section  3d,  any  foreigner  going  into  any  Indian 
country  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
without  a passport,  first  obtained  from  the  proper  authori- 
ty, is  liable  to  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  impri- 
sonment for  one  year. 

By  the  1st  section  of  an  act,  approved  March  3d,  1817, 
any  Indian  or  other  person,  who 'shall,  w ithin  the’ Unit- 
ed States,  and  within  any  town  or  territory  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  commit  any  act  or  offence  punishable  jby  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stages,  if  committed  within  a district 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,"  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  like  offences. 

Section  2d  qf  an  act,  approved  May  6th,  1822,  empow- 
ers Indian  agents,  governors  of  territories,  fod  military 
officers,  to  cause  the  sfores,  merchandise,  &c.  of  all 
traders  to  be  searched,  upon  suspicions  or  information 
that  ardent  spirit  s are  carried  into  the  Indian ' country  by 
said  traders;  and,  by  the  same  section,  if  any  ardenjt  spirit  s 
should  be  found,  all  the  goods  of  said  trader  becomes 
forfeited,  his  licence  rescinded,  and  bond  put  in  suit. 

By  section  4th,  in  all  trials  about  the  right  of  proper- 
ty, wherein  Indians  and  white  persons  are  parties,  the 
burthen  of  proof  in, a st  rest  upon  the  w hite  person,  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  Indian  makes  out  a presumptive  title 
of  previous  possession  or  ownership. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Geycr’s  Digest  of  the 
laws  of  Missouri: 

. §ec.  1.  If  any  person  within  this  territory,  except  by 
permission  from  foe  superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs, 
shall  sell,  exchange, furnish,  or  give,  to  any  Indian,  any 
spiritous,  vinous,  or  other  strong  liquor,  and  sfialf  be 
convicted  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a sum 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty' days, 
nor  less  than  ten,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.” — *L.  L. 
pt.  1st,  p.  32,  S3,  passed  May  26th,  1806. 

The  wise  and  good  have  never  ceased,  from  the:  ear- 
liest period  of  our  intercoure  with  the  Indians,  to  depre- 
cate the  practice  o,f  giving  them  intoxicating  liquors:  their 
deleterious  consequences  are  inevitable,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  such  a practice  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  From  the  numerous  Jhordcs  once  in- 
habiting the  U.  States,  they  are  reduced,  as  appears  by 
the  present  computation,  to  less  than  150,000,  and  to 
these  misguided  human  beings  foe  indulgment  of  their 
propensity  for  rum  and  w hiskey  has  proved  a more  pow  - 
erful source  of  extermination  than  all  their  tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives. 

By  the  1st  section  of  an  act,  passed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  approved  Dec.‘14t  i, 
1822,  any  citizen  or  Other  person  who  shall  attempt  ip 
reside  in  any  town  or  hunting  camp  in  any  tribe  of  In- 
dians, within  the  state  of  Missouri,  without  license,  fo:- 
feits  all  the  merchandise  found  in  Lis  possession,  and  is 
liable  to  a fine  of  100  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  thirty 
days. 

By  the  .2d  section,  any  person  who  shall  induce  anylu- 
diau  to  come  into  the  wjfiite  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  or  shall  purchase' of,  or  bnfoey  with,  an  Indian  for 
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a horse,  gun  or  other  article  commonly  used  in  hunting, 
any  instrument  of  husbandry,  or  cooking  utensil  of  the 
kind  usually  obtained  by  Indians  in  their  intercourse  -with 
the  -white  people,  or  any  article  of  clothing,  except  furs 
or  skins,  is  liable  to  a fine  of  fifty  dollars. 

’ J.  F.  HAMTRAMCK. 

St.  Louis , Dec . 23,  1526. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 
We  often  admire  'he  neat  and  satisfactory  summaries 
that  abound  in -'he  Baltimore  “American/’  and  pay  the 
tribute  of  ov?  respect  to  the  labor  bestowed  in  making 
them.  Tle  following  is  a specimen,  and  relates  to  an 
imports  work  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted- 

It  spears  from  tbe  eighth  general  report  of  the  direc- 
tor-'i  published  in  the  National  Gazette  of  the  27th  ult. 
tiat  though  both  the  time  and  cost  of  execution  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  of 
this  difficult  work,  and  though  obstacles  of  no  inconside- 
rable nature  have  been  encountered,  it  will  finally  be 
brought  to  a successful  termination,  and  repay  its  cost 
with  profit  to  the  stockholders.  Of  the  seven  sections 
five  are  completed.  The  tide  lock  on  the  Delaware, 
both  the  western  locks,  and  the  Pivot  bridge  at  Newbold’s 
.are  also  finished,  and  Delaware  harbour  and  the  lift  lock 
at  St.  George’s,  arc  in  a state  of  forwardness,  and  the 
latter  will  probably  be  completed  early  in  the  ensuing 
month.  Of  the  remaining  two  sections,  one  (the  4th) 
is  advancing  i-apidly  in  its  eastern  division;  the  western 
will  be  among  the  last  work  done,  as  the  earth  to  form 
the  tow-path  must  be  brought  in  boats  from  the  Deep 
Cut.  The  other  section  (the  5th)  has  been  delayed  by 
the  injunction  obtained  by  Clement,  one  of  the  contrac- 
tors, and  has  suffered,  in  consequence,  very  serious  inju- 
ry and  delay.  The  new  contractors,  are  however,  re- 
pairing the  injuries  with  spirit  and  success;  and  the  work 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily-  released  from  tbe  injunction, 
the  referees  having  decided  in  favor  of  the  company. 
In  the  3d  section,  now-  complete,  the  expense  and  delay 
have  been  very  great.  More  than  650,000  cubic  yards  of! 
solid  upland  earth  have  been  carted  to  form  the  banks, 
which  have  sunk  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  at  the  same  time  forcing  up  the  mud  to  an 
equal  height,  so  that  to  get  six  feet  of  canal,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  dig  sixty.  The  tow  path  over  these  marsh- 
os  bounds  the  canal  on  the  north:  to  the  south  the  water 
is  permitted  to  spread  over  a considerable  surface  of 
marsh  land,  to  the  depth  of  from  3 to  6 feet.  This  will 
be  a valuable  reservoir,  and  will  allow  craft  to  move  with 
more  rapidity  than  in  the  compressed  waters  of  a canal. 
The  surface  which  will  be  constantly  overflowed  between 
the  Delaware  tide  lock,  and  St.  George’s  lift  lock,  is 
251  acres  nearly.  Since  the  recent  alteration  in  the  plan, 
the  canal  will  have  a depth  of  ten  feet  throughout. 

It  is  computed  that  by  the  three  lines  of  packets  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  despatching  every 
week  eight  vessels  from  the  latter  place,  8000  tons  of 
outward,  and  at  least  4000  tons  of  return  merchandise, 
are  transported  every  year,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  lighter 
and  more  costly  kinds.  There  is  besides,  a regular 
weekly  line  by  sea,  and  the  Philadelphia  custom  house 
hooks  show  clearances  to  Baltimore  and  other  ports  in 
the  Chesapeake,  of  more  than  10,000  tons. — Astke  pilot- 
age and  insurance  on  sea  voyages  will  be  saved,  and  the 
certainty  of  conveyance  will  be  much  increased,  the 
merchandise  now  sent  by  sea,  will  to  a certainty  take  the 
route  of  the  canal.  The  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
the  Susquehannah  trade  we  may  omit,  as  well  known  here. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  canal  w ill,  at 
the  lowest,  earn  $150,000,  and  may  earn  600,000;  and 
that  it  Can  pass  in  a year  1,687,500  tons. 

Although  the  opening  of  this  canal,  by  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  Susquehannah  country"  a choice  of  markets, 
may  seem  at  first  view  prejudicial  to  our  own  interest,  we 
have  always  looked  toil  for  such  valuable  facilities  in  the 
general  coasting  trade  of  the  country",  as  will  amply 
reimburse  us.  And  in  regard  to  tiic  Susquehannah  trade 
itself,  we  feel  persuaded  that  its  value  to  us,  instead  of 
being  lessened,  w ill;  be  vastly  increased. 

[The  report  states  that  the  entire  force  employed  on 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  1,908  men.  The  men  are 
healthy,  orderly  and  industrious.]  * ' 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

The  successful  experiments  in  the  culture  of  silk,  in 
different  part 3 of  North  America,  before  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  those  which  have  since  been  made,  and 
are  now  making  in  Connecticut  and  Philadelphia,  leave 
not  a doubt  that  the  nurture  of  the  silk-worm  may  be 
advantageously  prosecuted  in  the  United  States.  The 
Philadelphia  society  for  promoting  agriculture*  there- 
fore think  it  their  duty  to  recommend  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation cf  the  white  mulberry  tree,  the  leaves  of  which, 
it  is  generally  known,  are  the  best  food  for  this  invahu - 
ble  insect.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  either  from 
seeds  or  cuttings.  The  ripe  fruit  may  be  sown  in  drills 
in  rich  earth,  and  if  slightly  covered,  they  will  quicklv 
vegetate.  Plants  produced  in  this  way  last’autnmn,  bore 
the  severe  cold  of  the  past  w-inter,  and  when  transplant- 
ed in  the  spring,  have  grown  vigorously.  Cuttings  rnsv 
be  set  out  m the  spring.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of 
procedure,  that  the  ground  should  be  dug  or  ploughed 
deep  add  late  in  the  autumn,  left  rough  all  winter, °and 
after  being  harrowed  or  raked  smooth  in  the  spring,  the 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  least  eight  inches  deep,’  and 
at  such  distances,  as  will  permit  the  intervals  to  be  easily 
kept  clean.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  sowing  of 
the  seeds.  Tnose  who  possess  white  mulberry  trees 
will  find  their  profit  in  preparing  the  seeds  for  sale.— 
Jf  his  may  be  done  by  rubbing  them  out  from  the  ripe 
fruit  between  the  hands  in  water,  and  after  the  seeds 
have  settled,  pouring  off  the  water  and  drying  them  in 
the  shade.  Owners  of  vacant  lots  on  the  ground  plot  of 
the  city  and  vicinity,  and  farmers,  may  add  to  their  re- 
venue by  establishing  nurseries  of  the  trees;  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  demand  for  them  will 
annually  increase.  The  value  of  the  sewing  silk  and 
raw  silk  made  in  three  counties  of  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1810,  wa.s  $28,503,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  United  States  marshal;  and  as  the  business  has  been 
greatly  extended  every  yea?  since  that  time,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  the  present  amount  of  the  article  is 
double  this  sum.  It  would  be  much  increased  if  the 
value  of  the  home-made  stockings,  mitts,  and  garments 
made  of  silk,  and  mixtures  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk, 
with  which  almost  every  house  in  part  of  Windham 
county  abounds,  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  seri- 
ous addition  to  the  usual  income  of  the  farmers,  derived 
from  the  culture  of  silk,  may  be  considered  as  so  much 
clear  gain,  for  from  personal  inquiries  made  on  the  sjrot 
by  a member  of  this  society,  it 'was  ascertained,  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  crops,  and  it  was  ever- 
acknowledged  by  some  that  they  received  more  money 
from  the  sale  of  their  silk,  than  they  did  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  farms.  It  is  presumed  that  no  greater  in- 
ducement need  be  offered  to  farmers  in  other  states  to 
attend  to  this  profitable  branch  of  business. 

By  order  of  the  societv, 

RICHARD'  PETERS,  preside, nr 
W.  S.  Warder,  secretary. 


ITEMS. 

The  total  banking  eapital  in  Connecticut,  to  sav  no- 
thing about  the  Eagle  bank,  of  swindling  notoriety,  is  given 
at  $4,595,401,  divided  among  13  banks— all  which,  from 
the  statements  exhibited,  appear  to  be  ia  pretty  goo  1 
condition. 

The  Bulletin  des  Lois.  No.  1 54,  contains  a royal  or- 
donnance,  dated  March  15,  which  declares  certain  tables 
of  the  population  of  France,  annexed  thereto,  as  the  only 
authentic  tables  for  five  years,  reckoning  from  January  i. 
1827.  These  tables  set  forth  the  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  31,845,428  souls.  That  cf  Paris,  com- 
puted by  the  last  census  at  730,000  souls,  is  now  carried 
to  890,431.  The  population  of  Lyons  is  upwards  of 
14-5,000;  that  of  Bordeaux  upwards  of  93,000;  and  that 
of  Marseilles  nearly  116,000. 

There  are  sixteen  steam  boats  now  in  constant  opera- 
tion on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  boats 
last  year,  received  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars. 

Com.  Bninbridge  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
navy  board,  and  been  appointed  to  the  navy  yard  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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sCpWe  intended  last  week  to  have  njQticgd  another 
article  in  the,  ‘‘Pittsburg  Mercuyy,”  but  through  tlie. pres- 
sure of  other  concerns"forgq(  it — potwiths^uing  vve  did 
not  fqlly.  comprehend  the  facts  staged’;  and,  without  ad- 
ditional information,  received  after  the  qgst  Register 
was  in  file  press,  would  still  have  been  in  some  perplexity 
ibout  it.  , 

The  writer  In  the  “Mercury, reference  to  our  ar- 
ticle of  the  16th  June,  says — ^ 

“In  his  last  Register,  Mr.  Niles  notices  t),ie  few  obser- 
vations I made  respecting  the  newly -made  converts  to 
manufactures,  and  states  that  the  writenjn  Mercury 
of  certain  essays  on  the  -wool  bill  or  woollens’  bill,  had 
caused  those  observations  to  he  inserted  in  that  paper. 

“Justice  to  the  author  of  the  essays  in  question,  com- 
pels me  to  inform  Mr.  Niles,  that  he  is  quite  mistaken, 
that  gentleman  having  neither  seen  or  heard  of  the  re- 
marks until  they  were  published  in  the  Mercury.  The 
writer  hopes,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Niles  fancied  (.for  in 
reality  there  was  none)  any  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
him,  lie  will  not  put  it'  down  to  the  account  of  the  writer 
of  the  essays?  ” 

“The  writer  of  certain  essays  on'  the  wool  bill  or  wool- 
lens bill,”  and  tltis  writer,  are  not  tiien  the  same!  What 
“ certain  essays?”  This  writer  wrote  “certain  essays!” 
That  of  the  3th  of  May  extends  to  the  length  of  three  and 
an  half  columns,  and  is  an  ingenious,  though,  as  we  think, 
not  unanswerable  essay  on  the  motives  of  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  woollens  bill,  and  of  the  chief  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  said  bill, — and  contains  the  “unge- 
nerous or  careless”  quotation  from  the  Register  whieh 
we  mildly  complained  of  in  our  paper, of  the  26th,  which 
complaint  caused  the  severe  and  strange  retort  in  the 
“Mercury,”  which  was  inserted  and  replied  to  in  our 
paper  of  the  16th  ult.  under  restrained  feelings  of  in- 
creased and  unprovoked  injustice.* 

We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  as  we  believe,  all 
the  essays  on  the  subject  which  lately  appeared  iu  the 
“Mercury”— they  are  without  signature,  and  the  man- 
ner and  matter  of  them  is  so  much  alike  that  we  cannot 
separate  them  into  the  productions  of  two  persons— -yet 
bo  we  now  learn  that  they  are,  though  the  ■ whole  have 
been  ascribed  to  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Henry 
Baldwin,  so  republished  and  proclaimed  in1  some  other 
papers,  so  understood  at  Pittsburg!  W(*  were  slow  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  because  of  their 
manner  towards  us;  and  made  careful,  and  as  we  believed, 
very  strict  enquiry,  before  we  would  put  them  down  as 
his:  but  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  a letter  received  from,  him  on 
Saturday  last,  disavows  the  articles  which  were  resisted 
by  us;  and  we,  wifh  all  the  frankness  due  to  our  old 
friendship,  cheerfully  withdraw  whatever  may  have  ap- 
peared as  applicable  to  him  on  account  of  these  essays, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  good  understanding  which  has  long 
and  happily  existed  between  us.  We  gladly  do  tliis,  on 
public  as  well  as  on  private  account.  We  learn  also, 
that  Mr.  B.  was  far  distant  from  Pittsburg  when  the  arti- 
cles were  published,  and  tins  may  explain  the  reason 
why  this  misapprehension  was  not  sooner  repVoved. 

Sir.  Baldwin  requests  us  to  state  what  we  meant  by 
saying,  when  speaking  of  the  rejection  of  his  substitutes, 
for  the  resolutions  offered  to  the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Alleghany  county,  at  Pittsburg  (see  page  295]  “the 
proceedings  are  important,  as  shewing  us  which  way  the 
land  lies.”  Being  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  feelings 

'Every  person  has  a right  to  “manage  his  own'  affairs 
in  his  own  way.”  Our  rule  is,  when  called  upon  \.cr  de- 
fend ourselves,  (for  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  we 
have,  attacked  persons),  to  present  the.  -whole  matter 
which  we  have  to  reprove,  that  our  readers  may  see 
both  sides.  We  wish  this  course  had. been  pursued  by 
the  writer  iu  the  “Mercury,”  so  far  as  our  remarks  ap- 
plied to  him. 
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caused  by  what  seemed  to  .us-  his  authorship  of  unkind  s.f-> 
tacks  upon  us,  however  hard  it  was  to,  believe  it,  ye  will 
promptly  explain  our  .meaning  bv  the  phrase  used*-- 
which  was  simply  this  and  no  more,  that  the  people  as- 
sembled at  that  meeting,  would  not  permit  Mr,  Baldw 
(Herculean  ;u}d  meritorious  as  have  been  his  labors  in  fa- 
vor of  national  industry),-  to  induce,  the  adoption  ofmea  * 
sures  which  might  have  the  appearance]-  of  less  zeal’ 
concerning  the  particular  objects  .for  which  the  people  had 
more  immediately  convened — to  wit,  the  state,  of’  the' 
wool -manufacturers  and  the  wool-growers,  and. especial  i 
ly  tq  support  a bill  similar  to.  that  which  had  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  at  the  last  session  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  senate,  to  which  bill,  standing. gs  it  does, 
Mr..  Baldwin  is  .opposed.  We  are  qs-  friendly  to  the 
further  protection  ot  ‘ ‘iron,”  &e?  as  Mr  B.  and  so,  per- 
haps, was  nearly,  every  person,  if  not  all,  present  at  the 
Pittsburg  meeting;  but  would  have  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority in  the  peculiar  circqipstances  of  the  ca§e,  and 
against  cur  old  fellow  laborer  and  much  esteemed  friend; 
leaving  the  matters  proposed  by  him  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  delegates  about  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg, 
who  may  be  expected  generally  to  represent  the  feelings 
aqd  wishes  of  the  farming  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
most  of  the. states  favorable  to  the  “American,  system,” 
and  to  recommend  protection  [nqt  bounty]  so  far  as  i? 
shall  appear  practicable  to  obtain  it* 

ICj^  jfaving  received  a copy  of  the  treasury  report  on. 
. the.  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  fo?. 
1826,  we  have  expended  considerable  time  in  making 
certain  abstracts  therefrom,  which,  at  the.  present  time,, 
are  of  much  public  interest.  See  page. 229.  We  shall 
speedily  publish  this  Volume,  in  our  usual  way,  as  being 
among  the  most  important  of  the,,  public  documents  which 
issue  from  any  of  the  departments  of  government.  This 
report  will  enable  us  to  finish  certain  essays  on  political 
economy  which  have  been  waiting  for  it.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  observe  .the  increasing  preference  for  pray- 
tice  over  theory  in  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our 
notions  have  been  chiefly  derived  . from  British  “authori- 
ties”'— though  Britain  does  not  practice  what  her  econo*- 
mists />reacA.  Their  spoliations,  like  the  razors  describ- 
ed by  “Peter  Pindar,”  are  made  for  exportation,  not 
self  use.  The  tables'  that  we  give  afford  excellent  com- 
ments on  British  “free  trade!” 

Indemnities.  Washington,  July  1 1 . The  board  of  com- 
missioners under  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  article  ot  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  re- 
specting indemnifications  for  deported  slaves,  met  in  tbi? 
city  yesterday,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  their  ap- 
pointment. These  commissioners,  our  readers  will  re 
collect,  are  Ixingdon  Cheves,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jamas 
Pleasants , of  Virginia,  and  Henry  bieaivell,  of  Nqrth 
Carolina.  The  clerk  of  the  commission  is  Aaron  Ogden  9 
of  N cw  Jersey. 

British  woollens,  &fc.  The  commons. were  lately 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  n petition  from  the  wool 
growers,  complaining  of  the  low  duty  on  foreign  wool. 
In  the  course  of  debate,  Mr.  Huskissbn  mentioned  the  fact 


t“Appearance” — Some  have  regarded  Mr.  B’s  substi- 
tutes in  a light  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  view- 
ed them.  In  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  convention, 
lately  held,  it  was  said  in  one  of  the  papers  most  severe- 
ly opposed  to  the  protection  of  national  industry,  (the 
paragraph  was  not  laid  asjde),  ih  substance  as  follows, 
and,  perhaps,  in  these  words;  that  “Mr.  Ingham  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  appointment  of  delegates  from 
Bucks,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Lancaster — but  j\Tr.  Bald- 
win  failed  at  Pittsburg .”  This  was  a mistake.  Mi... 
B.  did  not  oppose  the  appointment  of  delegates. 
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that  France  and  the  Netherlands  -were  running  them  hard 
in  the  article  of  fine  woollens. 

rA  great  part  of  the  fine,  and  nearly  all  the  finest 
wool  manufactured  in  England,  is  impoitcd.  To  aid  the 
makers  of  fine  cloth,  that  they  might  compete  with  those 
of  France  and  the  Nether-lands,  &e.  as  well  to  break  down 
die  manufacturers  of  the  U.  States,  the  duty  on  foreign 
w ool  was  reduced  to  one  penny  per  lb.  But  this  will  not 
avail.  Scientific  power  has  placed  it  within  the  means  of 
less  taxed  nations  than  the  British  to  undersell  them;  and 
we.  ourselves,  will  also  do  it,  in  respect  to  woollen  goods 
a3  we  do  in  those  of  cotton,  so. soon  as  encouragement  is 
afforded  and  protection  extended,  to  the  wool-growers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
low  price  of  land  w ith  us,  we  should  grow  wool' cheaper 
than  any  people  in  Europe,  and  because  also  of  the  more 
moderate  taxes  that  we  have  to  pay.] 

Manufactures,  &e.  That  valuable  journal,  the  ‘ ‘Uti- 
ca Sentinel,”  contains  a statistical  view  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  the  rich  county  of  Oneida,  of  which 
the  following  is  a brief  summary.  Number  of  establish- 
ments, 16;  capital  originally  invested,  $541,000;  present 
actual  value  about  37  8,000,  with  that  of  one  establishment 
which  cost  $:"4,000,  not  stated;  persons  employed  100 
men,  460  women,  boys  and  girls;  spindles  14,950;  pow-er 
looms  462.  The  “Sentinel”  says — “By  reference  to  the 
table,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  2,500,000  yards  of  cotton 
doth  are  manufactured  in  this  county  annually;  in  which 
are  consumed  about  625,0001bs.  of  cotton.  The  cost  of 
this  stock  w-ill  notvary  much  from  $6S,750;  the  gross 
value  of  the  cloth  manufactured,  w ill  amount  to  about 
$o0l,75O;  leaving  $233,000  lor  the  product  of  labor  upon 
the  raw  materials.  Besides  the  cloth  made  by  the  power 
looms,  these  factories  make  a large  quantity  of  yarn,  which 
is  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  goods  by  hand  looms; 
so  that  the  gross  product  of  their  labor  may  be  safely  es- 
timated at  $300,000.  This  result  shows  how  deeply  this 
county  is  interested  in  domestic  manufactures,  and  how 
prolific  a source  oi  wealth  these  establishments  are  be- 
coming to  its  inhabitants.” 

Tl»e  w oollen  factories  are  capable  of  making  50,000 
yards  of  broad  cloths  and  cassimere  annually,  but  appear 
to  be  in  a “languishing  condition.”  Those  of  cotton  are 
doing  w-cll,  and  many  spindles  and  looms  will  be  added 
in  them  during  the  present  season. 

Worcester , June  27.  An  article  in  our  last  may  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  w oollen  manu- 
factures to  the  people  of  this  country.  By  reference 
thereto  it  will  be  seen  that  11  factories,  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  Northbridge,  and  Grafton, 
-token  in  full  operation,  will  manufacture  2,152  yards  of 
saltinet,  100  yards  of  kerseymere,  and  330  yards  of  broad 
cloth  per  day,  making  a yearly  aggregate  of  672,950  yarns 
of  sattinet,  3!  ,300  yards  of  kerseymere,  and  103,290  yards 
of  broad  cloth.  Estimating  the  average  value  of  these 
goods  per  tard,  at  75  cents  for  sattinet,  $1  for  kerseymere, 
and  $3  for  broad  cloth,  the  yearly  value  of  the  woollen 
goods,  manufactured  in  these  four  towns  alone,  will  be 
$845,882. 

[But  these  factories  are  not  in  “iuil  operation.”] 

Emancipation.  Eight  thousand  and  fifty-six  families 
of  serfs  were  enfranchised  lust  year  in  Pomerania.  They 
h;wve  received  a grant  of  848,800  acres  of  land,  vahft-d  at 
Rg>643.000  rix  dollars.  The  ancient  proprietors  estab- 
lished a chapiel  on  these  lands,  w hich  brings  them  in  dou- 
ble of  what  they  yielded  before! 

r [t  is  lucky  for  Kvl?sia  and  other  countries  in  the  north 
.of  "Europe,  that  their  slaves  are  white,  and  that  a rapid 
emancipation  w iil  rather  add  to  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons a?ul  property  than  diminish  it.  as  it  is  supposed 
must  result  w here  the  slaves  are  black,  anti  numerous.  If 
ours  w-cre  bleached,  the  second  generation,  even  oi  tin 
most  stupid  of  them,  might  become  as  valuable  citizens 
an  the  descendants  of  other  persons.] 

Captain  Conner.  George  B.  Porter,  esq.  adjutant 
general  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  instant, 
m front  of  the  “liall  of  Independence”  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  presence  of  gen.  Patterson's  brigade,  and  the 
most  distinguished  civil  authorities  in  the  city,  presented 
♦a  rapt.  Connor,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  the  sword  voted  to  him 


by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  for  his  gallantly  displayed 
on  several  occasions  in  the  late  war.  The  captain  was 
supported  ly  com.  Bainbridge  and  the  mayor  of  thy  city'. 
His  reply  to  the  address  of  gen.  Porter  w-as  as  follows— 

“It  is  w-ith  emotions  of  the  deepest  sensibility  that  I re- 
ceive this  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  approbation 
with  which  the  government  of  my  native  state  has  view-- 
ed  my  public  sen-ices.  A splendid  testimonial  of  this 
character  emanating  from  a state  distinguished  for  her  en- 
lightened pati-iotism,  constitutes  the  highest  reward  to 
which  an  officer  can  aspire.  The  sons  of  Pennsylvania 
engaged  in  the  national  service,  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
birth-right,  since  she  loses  no  opportunity  of  rewarding 
the  humblest  of  them  who  have  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
satisfactory* ^manner  while  engaged  w ith  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

“For  th«§kind  and  flattering  manner  in  w hich  you  have 
been  pleased  to  notioe  my  humble  services,  I offer  to  you 
my  most  respectful  thanks.  I also  beg  leave  to  offer 
through  you  to  -the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
the  distinguished  patriot  who  now'  occupies  the  executive 
chair  of  thte  state,  and  whom  you  now  represent,  my  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  honor  which  has  been  this  day 
conferred  upon  me.  The  splendor  of  the  reward  w hich 
you  have  so  handsomely  bestowed,  has  far  exceeded 
my  deserts — and  although.  I cannot  hope  to  fulfil  the  high 
expectations  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express, 
yet  it  shall  be  my  constant  duty  to  exercise  all  the  talents 
and  zeal  I may  possess  when  an  opportunity  shall  again 
offer,  to  defend  the  rights  of  our  beloved  country. 

Honorable  testimony.  Occasion  was  taken,  on 
the  late  anniversary  of  independence,  to  present  to  the 
representatives  of  capt.  John  Ritchie,  and  major  ~in- 
drerve  Hunter  Holmes,  officers  of  the  army  who  fell  in 
battle  during  the  w ar  of  1812,  the  swords  voted  to  them 
by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  The  presentation  was  by- 
tee  governor  of  the  state  at  the  c-apitol,  Richmond,  to 
T.  Ritchie,  esq,  as  the  representative  of  the  first,  and  to 
Philip  N.  Nicholas,  esq.  as  the  representative  of  David 
Holmes,  esq.  the  nearest  of  kin  to  tee  second;  and  was 
accompanied  by  appropriate  addresses  and  replies. 

Athens.  A German  paper  says,  it  is  stated  that  the 
beautiful  remains  of  the  temple  of  Eryctheum  at  Athens 
| have  been  destroyed.  A ball  from  the  Turkish  army 
struck  a column  which  supported  one  of  the  angles  ofthe 
edifice,  and  it  suddenly  fell,  and  crushed  under  the  ruins 
the  widow  of  the  brave  gen.  Gouras. 

j Mail  robberies.  Martin  II.  W.  Mahon,  a physician 
! with  a respectable  practice,  and  in  easy  circumstances, 

! who  was  the  post  master  at  Wayneshorough,  Ten.  has 
been  found  guilty  of  robbing  the  mail  of  a letter  containing 
lottery  tickets.  One  of  tee  tickets  purloined  drew  a 
prize  of  o nr  thousand  dollars,  which  lie  sold  for  $700 
in  cash.  It  was  a desperate  effort  to  procure  some- 
thing better  held  out  by  the  promise  of  the  fickle  god-- 
dess,  and  on  the  “hazard  ci"  a die”  lie  risked  the  “imme- 
diate jew  el  of  his  soul” — his  reputation.  The  post  mas- 
ter at  New  York  lias  offered  a reward  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  cut  from  the  boot  of  the  mail  stage,  the  bags  con- 
taining the  letters  and  papers  mailed  from  Boston  and 
east-ward  of  thwt  city,  due  in  New  York  on  the  10th  inst. 

From  the  Pacific.  A letter  from  an  officer  on 
board  tee  U.  S.  sloop  of  w ar  Vincennes-,  dated  at  Val- 
paraiso, May  2d,  to  his  friend  in  Norfolk, mentions  the  un- 
j precedentcd  run  of  that  \essel  to  that  port  from  Callao, 
in  onlv  thirteen  days:  the  usual  time  being  from  26  to  30 
: days,  and  even  40,  could  not  be  considered  an  unusually 
i long  passage.  All  well  except  capt.  Finch,  who  had 
been  indisposed,  but  v as  recovering.  The  sloop  of  w ar 
Peacock  was  daily  locked  for, and  would  proceed  imme- 
diately direct  for  Norfolk. 

Naval.  The  17.  S.  schooner  Shark , Lieut,  com. 
Norris,  has  arrived.at  New  York.  The  S.  sailed  from 
Norfolk  in  November  last  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
she  remained  one  month;  she  has  been  7 months  absent, 
and  has  sailed  16,000  miles,  touchingat  the  following 
places;  Messurado,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
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VeraCruz,  Tampico,  Pensacola,  and  Havana.  At  Pen- 
sacola, left  the  flag  ship  Constellation,  com.  Ridgely,  and 
the  sloop  of  war  J ohn  Adams,  the  latter  had  just  arrived 
frota  Matanzas,  her  crew  sickly.  Lieut.  Tuttle  died  on 
board  of  the  John  Adams,  (which  has  just  arrived  at 
Norfolk),  on  the  lith  ult.  he  was  a highly  meritorious 
officer  and  a gentleman  of  much  worth. 

The  Natchez  sloop  of  war,capt.  Budd,  just  fitted  out 
at  Norfolk,  sailed  a few  days  since  for  the  West  India  sta- 
tion, and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  no  better  vessel  of  her 
class  in  the  world. 

Key  West.  We  understand,  says  the  St.  Augustine 
Herald,  from  a good  source,  that  charges  have  been  per- 
ferred  at  Washington  ^gainst  the  collector  at  Key  West, 
of  a serious  nature.  They  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
procure  his  removal.  One  of  two  things  must  be  done, 
for  the  honor  of  the  country;  either  to  withdraw  the  cus- 
tom house,  or  establish  a court  at  Key  West,  and  send  an 
army  of  soldiers  to  protect  it. 

[Some  at  St.  Augustine  have  appeared  rather  hostile 
to  the  establishments  at  Key  West — but  so  many  ru- 
mors of  improper  proceedings  at  that  place  have  reached 
us  that  the  building  up  of  some  high  civil  authority  seems 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  keep  things  straight.  Whether 
the  business  of  the  island  is  worth  it — is  an  affair  about 
which  we  are  not  informed.] 

Depth  of  the  American  lakes.  Lake  Erie  has 
about  thirty-five  fathoms  of  w'ater  above  its  lowest  bed, 
though  it  is  not  often  more  than  twenty-five  in  depth. 
Lake  St.  Clair  is  shallow,  scarce  exceeding  four  fathoms. 
Lake  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  are  in  places,  nine 
hundred  feet  deep,  sinking  about  three  hundred  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  _ [Aurora. 

Nashville,  Ten.  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
of  the  south-west.  The  present  population  is  estimated 
at  6000,  about  2000  being  added  since  1820.  Twenty 
steam  boats  ply  to  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburg,  and 
from  35  to  40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  exported.  It  is  this, 
probably,  which  has  caused  so  great  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  at  Nashville;  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  it  is  of  recent  date,  but  spreading  over  Tennessee  ge- 
nerally. 

The  muscle  shoals.  The  “Tuscumbia  Patriot”  of 
the  16th  ult.  says — Messrs.  Vail  and  Swift,  United*States 
engineers,  arrived  in  this  town  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst. 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  departed  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  their  examination  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  of 
Tennessee  river.  Their  object  is  understood  to  be,  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  some  scheme  to  remedy 
the  obstructions  which  unfortunately  exist  in  that  part  of 
thi3  important  river  before  spoken  ol,  either  by  canal  or 
otherwise. 

Hudson  and  Delaware  canal.  This  important  fa- 
llal is  now  navigable  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson. 
The  remainder  of  the  canal,  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Lackawaxen,  will  be  completed,  it  is  believed,  during  the 
present  season. 

• 

Choctaw  academy.  The  Kentucky  Gazette,  in  no- 
ticing the  examination  of  the  pupils  at  the  Choctaw  aca- 
demy, at  the  Blue  springs,  says — there  are  at  that  estab- 
lishment about  one  hundred  Indian  boys,  from  the  tribes 
of  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  &c. — a part  of  w horn  have  at- 
tended more  than  twelve  months,  and  have  made  very 
considerable  progress. 

[If  these  children,  when  educated,  are  to  be  driven 
mto  the  wilderness,  remote  Irom  the  seats  of  civilized 
life,  they  had  better  be  discharged  from  school  before 
they  are  disqualified  to  enjoy  the  small  portion  of  solid 
comfort  that  belongs  to  the  hunter-state.  Even  in  the 
east,  their  connections  with  white  persons  are  objected 
to.] 

Price  of  grain.  A letter  from  Dayton,  O.  informs 
us  that  wheat  is  selling  at  37 \ cents  per  bushel,  corn  at 
15  cents,  butter  at  6£  per  lb.  and  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. 


There  is  considerable  water  power  near  this  town, 
which  is  partially  applied,  and  when  the  canal  which  is 
making  is  completed,  as  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in 
another  year,  new  and  large  manufactories  will,  no  doubt, 
be  established,  and  Drayton  export  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  the  shape  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths. 
Corn  will  not  then  be  sold  lor  15  cents  per  bushel;  and 
there  will  be  a tree  circulation  of  money  among  the  peo- 
ple, instead  ol  that  sluggish  one  which  at  present  neces- 
sarily exists. 

The  grand  Ohio  canal.  A canal  boat,  called  the 

State  of  Ohio,”  70  feet  long,  14  wide,  and  of  between 
40  and  50  tons  burthen,  was  launched  at  Akron  on  the 
23d  ult.  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  people,  who 
joyfully  greeted  her  entrance  into  the  water.  She  was  to 
proceed  to  Cleveland  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  and  the  canal  commissioners  as  pas- 
sengers. The  place  on  which  Akron  stands  was  a wil- 
derness a little  while  ago — its  harbour  will  soon  be  filled 
with  boats,  and  the  busy  hum  of  commerce  be  heard 
where  the  solitary  bear  has  only  just  left  the  ancient  den 
ot  his  fathers. 

Mighigan.  Jlfonroe,  June  23.  We  are  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  inform  our  readers,  that  our  enterprising  fel- 
low citizens,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Jermain,  have  lately 
shipped  from  La  Plaisance  bay,  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
200bbls.  flour,  manufactured  at  their  mill  in  this  village. 
Thi3  is  believed  to  be  the  first  flour  ever  exported  from 
Michigan  and  the  fact  itself  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of 
our  prospects,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  section  of  the  country  within 
a few  years  past. 

Great  enterprize.  From  the  Baltimore  Gazette. 
Messrs.  Elliot  and  Davidson  and  Dr.  N.  Burd,  have  had 
inspected  during  the  past  week  upwards  of  100  hhds.  of 
tobacco,  brought  from  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county, 
state  of  Ohio.  This  tobacco  wras  wagoned  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  Sandusky,  thence  by  lake  Erie  to  Buffaloe, 
down  the  canal  to  New  York,  whence  it  was  put  onboard 
of  the  packets  and  brought  to  this  place.  The  cost  of 
transportation  was  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  wagonago 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  Sandusky— from  Sandusky  to 
New  York  $14  00  per  ton— from  New  York  to  Balti- 
more $1  00  per  hogshead;  the  whole  distance  about 
1,368  miles,  at  a cost  about  equal  to  the  wragonage  from 
Wheeling  here.  Nearly  500  hhds.  have  been  raised  in 
Knox  county,  all  ot  which  will  come  to  this  market  Uy 
the  above  circuitous  route.  What  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  west  when  the  facilities  of  the  rail  road  are  ot- 
tered to  her  enterprising  citizens  ? 

Crackers.  A young  lady,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
wharf  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  inst.  was  so  much  start- 
led by  the  explosion  of  a cracker  thrown  by  a mischiev- 
ous boy  near  her  feet, that  she  fell  into  the  river  and  wa- 
drowned. 

1 hese  crackers  have  cost  us  many  valuable  lives,  rui:.- 
ed  many  valuable  horses,  and  destroyed  many  carriage.^, 
and,  perhaps,  caused  the  conflagration  of  several  build 
ings^  Annoyed  with  them,  as  we  used  to  be  in  Balt - 
more,  we  have  often  thought  that  those  who  sold  them  to 
children  were  fit  subjects  for  the  penitentiary.  But  pui 
lie  opinion  and  the  law,  has  nearly  destroyed  the  practice 
of  exploding  them  in  our  streets. 

Compliments.  The  “People’s  Press,”  published 
Batavia,  New  York,  says — “One  of  the  leading  feature, 
ot  the  policy  ot  our  paper,  has  been,  and  will  continu 
to  be,  the  protection  of  home  industry,  by  an  adequa; 
tariff  of  import  duties.  Mr.  Niles  of  the  Baltimo. 
Register,  has  been  the  champion,  and  done  more  th  . 
any  man  living,  to  effect  this  great  object;  and  to  Im- 
policy may  be  attributed  the  success  of  our  ordinal 
cotton  manufactures,  which  have  driven  all  others,  id 
most  literally,  from  our  markets.  The  same  corn  • 
would  ensure  the  same  results  with  woollens,  cutler  , 
and  in  fact,  every  thing  which  is  manufactured  at  ou  • 
workshops  in  England.” 

This  is  giving  to  us  more  credit  than  is  due,  except  orr 

account  of  industry  and  zeal.  There  are  giant  men  - v< 
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gaged  as  “champions”  in  the  cause  of  national  indus- 
try, with  whom  we  operated  in  performing  a very  inte- 
rior part.  Yet  w e are  glad  that  the  Will  to  do  good  is 
accepted,  or  has  not  been  forgotten.  This  may  be  illus*- 
trated  by  a pleasant  incident  which  toot  place  a few  days 
ago,  the  substance  of  which  we  shall  give.  The  senior  edi- 
tor, treating  his  little  daughter  and  several  of  her  young 
companions  to  a ride,  thought  they  would  be  amused  by 
freeing  the  operations  Of  the  valuable  cotton  mill  situated 
in  the  environs  of  our  city.  “No  admittance”  was  over 
the  door.  However,  a gentleman  w ell  knowm  to  the 
editor  was  asked  for- — he  was  not  there;  another,  an  en- 
tire stranger  except  "by  name,  was  then  enquired  for 
and  seen,  and  liberty  asked  to  bring  the  children  into 
the  mill.  The  request  was  politely  declined,  and  the 
difficulty  suggested  that  followed  the  admission  of 
Strangers,  and  especially  of  children,  because  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  mill  to  the  city,  8cc.  all  which  was  rightful 
and  reasonable, ,and  cheerfully  conceded.  But  the  edi- 
tor said,  perhaps  there  w'as  a reason  why  his  request 
might  be  granted.  “What  is  that?”  “Because  of  my 
name,  which  is  Niles.”  “What,  Hezekiah  Niles.”  de- 
manded the  proprietor,  advancing  hastily.  ‘ ‘Yes — Heze- 
kiah  Niles.”  “Go  and  come  when  you  please,  and  fill 
the  mill  if  you  like,”  said  the  proprietor,  siezing  the  edi- 
tor by  both  his  hands — “we  should  not  deserve  to  have 
n mill  if.  we  denied  your  request.  You  fought  faithfully 
for  us — and,  being  protected,  we  are  now  so  established 
as  not  to  fear  any  foreign  competition.”  The  liberty 
granted  was  prudently  used;  and  the  kind  and  earnest 
manner  of  the  gentleman,  we  are  free  to  confess,  made 
us  more  willing  again  to  “trim  the  mid-night  lamp”  in  be-> 
half  of  American  industry  in  its  struggles  with  the  ca- 
pital and  monopoly  of  the  old  world.  And  we  will  do  it, 
if  required. 

The  anniversary  of  independence  was  splendidly  cele- 
brated at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
and  its  neighborhood,  by  a civic  and  military  procession 
and  proceedings,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  major 
Greene.  With  the  troops  were  paraded  between  3 and 
400  of  the  boys  of  the  Sunday  schools,  the  greater  part  of 
which  labor  in  the  factories,  all  “neat  and  trimly  dres- 
sed,” rosy  with  health  and  cheerful,  preceded  by  the 
few  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  period  who  took  part 
hi  the  battles  for  independence— a venerable  remnant  of 
the  generation  past.  Among  other  things,  the  “Provi- 
dence Journal,”  says, — 

“The  most  novel  exhibition  was  the  throstle  and  loom 
which  followed  to  the  Meeting  house  in-  the  procession, 
in  full  operation.  The  carriage  on  which  the  machinery 
rested  was  draw'n  by  six  beautiful  white  horses,  of  the 
finest  order  of  that  noble  animal.  To  the  wheel  was  at- 
tached a spur  cog  wheel,  which  gave  motion  to  a spur 
pinion  on  the  end  of  a horizontal  shaft  which  extended 
across  the  carriage,  which  drove  the  machinery  by  the  aid 
of  puliies  and  belts  passing  over  pullies  attached  to  the 
main  shaft  of  the  machinery.  The  throstle  and  loom 
were  surmounted  by  a pendant  bearing  the  names  of 
JHknry  Clay,  Hezekiah  Niles,  and  Maths#  Ga- 
Aey,  under  which  was  the  motto,  “ Encourage  na- 
tiorltil  inciusi  rij .” 

“ Under  this  we  prosper.” 

The  machinery  worked  to  perfection,  particularly  the 
loom  on  which  was  wove  fifteen-  yards  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  cotton  cloth,  from  street-yarn— two  yards  ot 
which  have  been,  by  the  politeness  of  the'  committee  of 
arrangements,  presented  to  us  and  can  be  inspected  by 
any  gentleman  who  may  have  a curiosity  to’  see  a piece 
of  American. maiujfucturcd  in  the  streets  of  Paw- 
tucket, by  horse  power,  by  calling  at  the  office  ol  the 
Journal.  ” 

Iu  the  Meeting  house, the  proceedings  were  appropri- 
ate— after  pi-ay  eV,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  ai/d  dll  oration  pronounced,  excellent  music  being 
perl  or med  at  various  times.  Then  followed  the  feast. 
After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  many  excellent  toasts 
were  drunk — these  are  some  of  then;: 

The  Blackstone  canal — It  forms  the  grtat  artery  be- 
tween the  heart  6 f Massachusetts  and  the  soul  of  Rhode 
island;  may  the  circulation  be  rapid  and  free. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown — -The  first  and  last  sciif- 
Jles.oi  the  revolution;  the  first  knocked  off  the  crown, 
uad  tlie  last  tripped  up  the  heels  of  royalty  in  this  country. 


John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson — The  twins  of  the 
revolution,  whose  councils  controlled  the  storms  of  waf 
and  reared  the  temple  of  liberty.  Through  life  their 
souls  were  devoted  to  their  country — and  in  death,  a si- 
multaneous summons  called  them  to  brighter  regions. 

Samuel  Slater — The  first  cotton-spinner  in  America. 
May  peace  attend  the  last  days  of  him,  w ho  first  brought 
another  means  of  wealth  and  industry  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world; 

The  president  and  gen.  Lafayette,  were  gratefully', 
and  Mr.  Randolph  severely,  remembered.  Among  the 
volunteers  w ere  the  follow  ing — 

Street-yarn — Spun  this  day  as  it  should  be,  although 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fair  sex  generally. 

The  first  thread  ot  street-yarn  ever  spun  in  America; 
it  should  be  the  thread  of  American  independence,  and 
the  shroud  of  dependance  on  Great  Britain. 

Henry  Chi — The  friend  of  American  manufactures. 
May  Rhode  Island  be  the  iast  to  be  ungrateful  to  him. 

The  champions  of  American  industry— Hezekiah  Niles 
and  Nat  hew  Carey. 

The  young  gentlemen  w ho  have  performed  the  milita- 
ry escort  of  this  day.  May  they  never  decline  present- 
ing arms  to  the  ladies. 

The  young  ladies  of  Pawtucket:  without  being  obliged 
to  travel  through  the  western  wilderness,  may  they,  and 
each  of  them,  be  able  to  catch  a dear  on  their  own 
ground. 

By  the  lion.  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  The  prosperity 
of  Pawtucket;  the  Lest  practical  commentary  &n  the 
“American  sy  stem” — May  its  citizens  conc'inue-  to  pros- 
per until  theyr  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  south. - 

At  the  convention  of  wool  growers  and  manufactures 
of  Vermont,  at  Rutland,  on  the  27th  ult.  the  following 
resolution  was  passed — 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  he  given  to 
Mathew'  Carev,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  H.  Niles,  esq.  of 
Baltimore,  for  their  long,  zealous  and  able  exertions  in 
favor  of  this  truly  national  system  of  policy. 

At  Wheeling,  Ya.  oh  the  anniversary,  a volunteer  by 
the  president  of  the  day — 

Jilathew  Carey,  and  Hezekiah  A'iles — Able  advocates 
of  the  American'  system. 

[We  have,  thus  far,  thought  that  we  might  speak  ef 
these  kind  compliments  bestowed  upon  us.  W e liavd 
reasons  for  it,  other  than  such  as  are  of  present  bearing 
or  selfish.  Wre  are  not  puffed-up,  though  encouraged 
by' them;  and,  while  thankful  for  those  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  services  meant  to  be  rendered  t£>  our  country,  w i 
shall  pursue  our  old  course  in  the  support  of  measures.] 

Mr.  Clay  was  invited  to  a public  dinner  at  Washing* 
ton.  Pa.  by  a committee  of  the  citizens,  Messrs.  Jo- 
seph Lawrence,  F.  Julius  Le  Moyne,  Joseph  Hen- 
derson, George  Wilson,  James  Stevens  and  V . Baird’. 
A large  company'  was  present.  'The  8th  regular  toast 
was  as  follows: 

Our  guest,  Henry  Clay:  the  eminent  statesman — the 
uniform  patriot,  and  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  true 
“American  system*’ — amidst  the  fury  of  party  conflict), 
and  the  calumnies  of  malevolent  opposition,  he  enjoys 
the  proud  solace  of  an  honorable  mind. 

On  which,  Mr.  Clay  made  a short  speech  and  return  of 
thanks.  It  has  not  been  reported,  except  very  briefly. — 
It  was  mainly  in  support  of  the  rightfulness  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  “System,”  and  expressive  oi  his  gratitude 
for  the  testimonies  of  respect  paid  to  him.  He  concluded 
with  offering  the  foil  own  ng  toast: 

Pennsylvania  mid  governor  Slvulze-^- Measures  not 

MEN. 

Among  the  volunteer  toasts,  the  following  was  given 
by  Mr.  1'.  McKennan: 

“Our  representative  in  congress — His  judicious,  per- 
severing, and  able  support  of  the  American  system  hu3 
clearly  evinced  that  he  is  governed  by  a regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  not  the  interests  of  men — 
He  deserves  oitr  thanks  and  support.” 

LTpon  this  sentimeut  being  responded  to  by  the  colh* 
pany — 

Air.  Lawrence  rose,  and  delivered  a very  appropriate 
speech,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows: — lie 
returned  his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  com- 
pany' for  the  kind  and  favorable  regard  they  had  been 
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pleased  to  express  for  liim,  and  for  the  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  public  services.  The  compliment,  he  must 
say,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unmerited:  He  could 

only  boast  of  an  honest  zeal  to  ascertain  what  was  his 
duty,  and  what  course  was  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interest  of  his  constituents,  and  steadily  to  pursue  that 
course  when  ascertained.  He  stated,  (in  allusion  to  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Clay),  that  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  represent  an  intelligent  people — their  will  was 
easily  ascertained;  but  if,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
representative  was  led  into  error,  he  was  sure  of  having 
his  motives  weighed  with  candor  and  liberality,  and  a 
just  judgment  pronounced  upon  them,  In  relation  to 
the  failure  of  the  woollen  bill  in  the  last  congress,  he 
spoke  with  much  feeling  and  interest.  He  traced  the 
history  of  the  opposition  to  that  favorite  measure,  which 
was  so  clearly  the  interest  of  Pennsylvania:  He  expres- 
sed his  surprise  and  regret  to  have  found  some  of  his  old 
friends,  persons  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  concert  for 
so  many  years,  and  to  whom,  as  members  from  Penn- 
sylvania, he  had  looked  with  confidence  for  assistance 
and  support,  arrayed  against  him.  He  had,  perhaps, 
forfeited  the  friendship  of  those  persons,  but  he  had  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  apd  the  sweet  conso- 
lation that  he  had  done  his  duty;  He  had,  in  addition, 
the  approbation  ot  his  fellow  citizens  expressed  this  day 
in  a manner  that  would  continue,  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  existence,  among  the  most  pleasing  and  grateful  re- 
collections of  hislite.  In  conclusion,  he  said  it  M ould  iil 
become  him,  after  the  truly  splendid  specimen  of  elo- 
quence the  company  had  lust  witnessed,  to  attempt  to 
embody  or  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart — he 
could  only  say  he  was  grateful,  and  that  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  his  constituents  should  be  unwaveri«g. 

At  Steubenville,  Mr.  Clay,  was  also  handsomely  en- 
tertained. Messrs.  N.  Dike,  W.  R.  Dickinson,  A.  Suth- 
erland, Adam  Wise,  M.  Roberts,  D.  L.  Collier,  I. 
Jenkinson,  D.  Stanton,  .T.  Andrews,  James  Henry,  M. 
Lennox,  and  J.  R.  Wells,  M'ere  the  committee  of  the 
citizens  appointed  to  invite  him  to  a public  dinner.  He 
was  received  with  a national  salute,  and  immediately 
surrounded  by  his  numerous  friends.  He  visited,  by  ex- 
press invitation,  the  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  was  warmly  received  by  the  workmen.  At 
the  great  cloth  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Wells  & Co.  he 
partook  of  refreshments  offered  by  the  people.  He 
dined  at  Washington  Hall — Bezaleel  Wells,  esq.  presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Dike,  Sutherland,  and  D.  Sloane 
vice  presidents;  one  of  the  guests  M'as  James  Ross,  of 
Pittsburg.  Among  others,  the  following  toasts  Mere 
drunk,  after  which  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  rose 
and  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred,  &c. 

Henry  Clay — We  have  met,  not  to  flatter  him,  but  to 
testily^  our  admiration  ol’  his  splendid  talents,,  our  grati- 
tude for  his  indefatigable  and  successful  efforts  in  the 
•cause  of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  our  entire  confidence  in  the  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  political  course. 

. Our  distinguished  representative  in  congress — -J.  C. 
IV right — Our  confidence  in  his  talents  ami  integrity,  is 
equalled  only  by  the  bitter  malice  of  his  enemies. 

Our  distinguished  guest , Janies  Hass — The  earlv  and 
efficient  advocate  of  our  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  untrammelled  by  the  will  of  any  foreign 
power — now  an  advocate  of  the  right  of  American  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  to  freedom  frun  British  contronl. 

Many  of  the  general  toasts  were  excellent— but  we 
cannot  take  up  room  with  further  details— A 30  persons 
were  at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Clay’s  toast  was: 

“The  green  clad  lulls,  of  this  beautiful  region  of  coun-. 
try,  their  flocks  and  their  fleeces.  ” 

jf  Am  ong  the  volunteers,  “Niles’  Register”  came  in  for 
a share  of  the  approbation  of  those  present — for  which 
the  editors  desire  to  return  their  thanks. 

Mr.  Clay  was  invited  to  a public  dinner  at  MaysviHe, 
the  first  town  in  Kentucky  which  he  arrived  at,  but  po- 
litely declined  it,  promising,  if  it  should  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  his  tri  ’rids  there,  to  partake  of  one  with  them 
on  his  return. 


He  reached  his  home  near  Lexington,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  28th  June.  A splendid  public  dinner  is 
announced  to  be  given  him  on  the  12th  July. 

In  answer  to  the  committee  who  invited  him  to  a public 
dinner  at  Maysville,  Mr.  Clay  said — “Although  my  ene- 
mies are  resolved  to  spare  no  exertion  to  destroy  my 
public  character,  I will  triumph  over  all  their  machina- 
tions, because  truth  is  omnipotent,  and  public  justice  cer- 
tain. ” 

The  Kentucky  Reporter,  of  June  30th,  says — “A  let- 
ter from  general  Jac/cson  to  Carter  Beverley , and  a replv 
thereto  by  Mr.  Clay,  addressed  to  the  public,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next.  ” 

The  hail  koatl-  The  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Gazette, 
publishes  the  following  statement  of  the  comparative  dis- 
tance, time  and  cost  of  transporting  a ton  of  merchan- 
dize through  the  Ohio  and  New  York  canals,  and  on  the 
contemplated  rail  way  from  Baltimore  to  the  Great 
Miami  valley,  computed  from  Dayton,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Great  Miami  river  with  Mad  river,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  These  calculations,  it  is  added,  are  found- 
ed upon  such  facts  as  are  entitled  to  the  most  unques- 
tionable reliance. 

Distance  from  Dayton  to  the  city  of  New  York,  by  way 
of  the  Miami  canal,  the  Ohio  river,  the  Ohio  canal,  lake 
Erie,  the  great  western  canal,  and  the  Hudson  river. 


From  Dayton  to  Cincinnati  66  miles. 

From  Cincinnati  to  fnouth  of  Scioto  105 

From  mouth  of  Scioto  to  Cleveland  306 

From  Cleveland  to  New  l'ork  675 

1,152 

From  Dayton  to  Baltimore  by  way  of  the 
rail  way  450 

Difference  in  favor  ofEaltimore  702 

Time  in  transportation, 

To  transport  a ton  from  Dayton  to  New 
York,  over  672  miles  of  canal,  and  480 
miles  of  river  and  lake  travel,  would 
take  30  days.  - 

To  transport  a ton  from  Dayton  to  Balti- 
more, at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour, 
the  ordinary  gait  of  a locomotive  engine, 
would  take  about  56  hours,  or  2 8b 

Difference  in  favor  of  Baltimore  17  16 


Cost  of  transportation . 

To  transport  a ton  from  Dayton  to  Balti- 
more, by  way  ot  the  canals,  estimated 
upon  the  data  of  a board  of  internal  im- 
provement of  the  U.  S.  in  their  report 
to  congress  at  its  last  session,  would  be  $17  ££>  ' 
T o transport  a ton  on  the  rail  road  450 
miles  would  be  4 50 

Difference  in  favor  of  rail  road  12  75 

Maeafar,  the  fellow  who,  in  New  York,  by  specula* 
lion,  in  a few  months,  elevated  himself  from  a cleaner  of 
boots  or  vender  of  oysters,  we  forget  which,  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  city,  taking 
the  lead  in  “good  society,”  has  been  apprehended  at 
Montreal,  and  there  is  some  prospect  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  will  be  associated  with  the  “ marble  company n 
at  present  incorporated  within  the  walls  of  the  state  pri- 
son; and  the  charter  to  carry  on  his  operations,  may  be 
granted  during  life!! 

New  Harmony.  The  form  of  the  leases  to  which 
Mr.  Owen  ha--  granted  his  land  sin  Indiana  for  the  forma- 
tion of  his  communities,  is  published  in  some  of  the 
newspapers.  The  lands  are  granted  by  him  for  the 
term  often  thousand  years,  reserving  a yearly  rent  during; 
that  term  of  fifty  cents  per  acre,  if  demanded,  over  and 
above  the  taxes  which  may  be  charged  thereon.  The 
grant  is  made  to  the  persons  named  as  grantees  and  such 
persons  as  may  become  parties  with  them  and  their  sue-- 
ccs&ors.  It  is  a condition  of  the  grant,  that  the  lands; 
conveyed,  “with  the  improvements  and  property  accu- 
mulated by  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  such  per- 
sons sis  shall  b.c  associated  with  them  and  their  success 
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Sors,  shall,  for  and  during  the  said  term  of  ten  thousand 
years,  be  and  remain  the  common  and  undivided  pro- 
perty of  such  persons  as  shall  reside  on  said  lands.  ” It 
is  a further  condition  that  no  spirituous  liquors  shall  be 
manufactured  or  sold  on  the  premises,  by  the  grantees  or 
any  other  person,  and  “that  the  said  parties  of  the  second 
part,  their  associates  and  successors,  shall  be  and  remain 
industrious,  temperate,  economical  and  orderly,  and,  af- 
ter supplying  themselves  amply  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
shall  give  their  surplus  gains  and  produce  into  a perma- 
nent fund  to  be  established  at  New  Harmony,  or  other 
places  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for 
the  benefit  of  communities,  similar  in  principle  to  the  one 
intended  to  be  established  by  this  indenture.” 

Olo  English  equipage.  The  author  of  a “tour 
through  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain”  in  1724, 
says,  “at  a country  village  not  far  from  Lewis,  I saw  an 
ancient  lady  of  very  good  quality  I assure  you,  drawn  to 
church  in  her  coach  with  six  oxen ; nor  was  it  done  in 
frolic  or  humor,  but  mere  necessity,  the  way  being  so 
stiff  and  deep,  that  no  horses  could  go  in  it.”  And  Mr. 
Horsefield,  in  his  history  of  Lewis,  speaking  of  this 
neighborhood,  says:  “when  sir  Herbert  Springett  lived 
at  Boyle  Place,  so  execrable  were  the  roads,  that  the 
worthy  baronet  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  to  church,  a 
distance  of  about  a mile  from  his  residence,  by  eight 
oxen.  ” 

A travelling  fact.  There  is  a gentleman  living  in 
this  city,  who  is  in  Albany  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
and  at  home  every  day  but  one.  The  other  day,  he  met 
his  brother,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia,  12^  hours  after 
the  one  leaving  his  house  on  the  Delaware  and  the  other 
leaving  Albany.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  this  would 
have  been  considered  a riddle,  but  now  it  is  a simple 
fact  that  requires  but  little  or  no  explanation 

[JV*.  T.  paper. 

Indian  murders.  A St.  Louis  paper  of  June  14, 
rays,  W e are  informed  by  a gentleman  recently  arrived 
from  St.  Peter’s,  of  a most  bloody  affair  that  took  place  a 
few  days  before  he  left.  A party  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
with  their  families,  had  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Port  Snelling,  where  they  were  approached  in  a treache- 
rous manner,  and  fired  on  by  a party  of  Sioux,  by  which 
eight  of  the  Chippewas  were  wounded — three  mortally. 

A detachment  was  immediately  ordered  out  from  the 
fort  by  col.  Snelling,  which  succeeded  in  bridging  back  a 
number  of  the  Sioux  as  hostages,  four  of  whom  were 
delivered  to  the  Chippewas,  who,  after  shooting  them, 
cut  and  mangled  the  bodies  in  the  most  brutal-manner. 

Qualified  praise.  In  a British  subaltern’s  account 
of  the  affair  at  Washington  city,  lately  published,  he 
gives  no  relation  of  the  barbarian  warfare  that  was  car- 
ried on  against  the  “monuments  of  the  arts” and  private 
property,  wantonly  destroyed:  but,  speaking  of  the  reluc- 
tance  with  which  one  of  the  wounded  was  left  to  our  mer- 
cy, when  the  house-burners,  loaded  with  plunder,  hastily 
retired  to  their  ships,  he  observes,  “yet  no  apprehen- 
sions could  be  more  unfounded  than  those  of  that  man; 

. for  however  unlike  most  civilized  nations  they  may  be  in 
other  respects , in  the  humanity  of  their  conduct  towards 
such  English  soldiers  as  fell  into  their  hands,  the  Ameri- 
cans can  be  surpassed  by  nq  people  whatever.  To  this 
the  wounded  whom  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  to- 
night, bore,  alter  their  release,  ample  testimony;  and 
they  told  a tale  which  hundreds  besides  have  corrobo- 
rated.” 

No  doubt,  the  subaltern  was  surprised  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  cast,  the  wounded  British  into  the  yet  glow- 
ing erpbersof  the  fires,  which  they  themselves  had  kind- 
led! The  war  that  was  carried  on,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  w as  of  a character  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 

It  was  marked  with  continued  acts  of  the  meanest  pilfer- 
ing or  disgraceful  outrage,  that  ever  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a nation  called  “civilized;”  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cers were  as  humble  in  the  objects  of  their  villainy  as  the 
most  brutal  of  the  privates.  On  several  occasions,  they, 
’officers]  actually  stole  silver  spoons!  We  shall  never 
forget  these  ruffian  doings,  and  it  is  not  yet  right  that  we 
should  forgive  them.  It  was  a war  against  farm-houses 


and  barns,  hen-roosts  and  crockery  ware,  feather  beds 
and  kitchen  utensils!  In  hundreds  of  cases,  they  ripped 
beds  open,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  women  who 
ovmed  them,  gallantly  scattered  the  feathers  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  then  bravely  hacked  the  tickings 
into  pieces  with  their  swords;  and  they  shewed  °reat 
skill  in  the  discharge  of  their  fire  arms  at  rows  of°tea- 
cups  and  saucers!  And  are  these  of  those  who  are  to 
uestion  the  civilization  of  the  people  of  the  United 
tates?  Modest,  very  modest,  John  Bull! 

Commemoration  of  the  Africans,  The  blacks 
in  the  city  of  New  York  celebrated  their  emancipation  in 
a very  appropriate  manner.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  dif- 
ferent associations  of  colored  persons  attended  divine  ser- 
vice, and  on  the  5th  a procession  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  nearly  4,000  individuals,  which  proceeded  to  the 
Zion  church  where  an  oration  was  delivered.  All  the 
arrangements  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  decen- 
cy and  order,  and  were  free  from  those  outrages  which 
had  been  predicted;  it  certainly  was  a hazardous  experi- 
ment, and  its  successful  accomplishment  argues  strongly 
in  favor  of  those  enlightened  and  liberal  principles 
which  should  be  the  guide  of  freemen,  and  which  induced 
New  York  to  adopt  a measure  pregnant  with  the  desti- 
ny of  a large  population  in  the  United  States.  A cele- 
bration also  took  place  in  Albany,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  same  orderly  deportment  that  was  obJ 
served  in  New  York. 

Squirrels.  Every  few  years,  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York  are  literally  over-run  with  squirrels 
as  was  the  case  at  Potsdam,  Ogdensburg,  &c.  about  the* 
25th  of  last  month.  They  appear  to  be  almost  in  a state 
of  starvation,  and  are  very  bold,ortame,  entering  houses 
for  food.  Many  were  killed  by  the  boys  with  sticks. 

Great  excitement.  We  understand,  (says  the  Al- 
bany Argus),  that  a very  great  concourse  of  people,  from 
various  parts  of  the  county  of  Genessee,  assembled  at 
Batavia,  on  the  25th  ult.  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  which  has  produced  so  much  excitement  in  the 
western  part  of  this  state,— the  abduction  of  Morgan. 
About  3,000  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  gathered  on 
this  occasion.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  reprobating 
the  transaction,  and  pledging  the  individuals  present  not 
to  support  any  mason  for  any  public  office.  On  the  same 
day,  pursuant  to  notice  previously  given,  a large  number 
of  masons  assembled  in  the  same  village,  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
It  is  a fact,  creditable  to  the  character  of  our  population' 
that  notwithstanding  the  excited  state  of  feeling  on  both’ 
sides,  no  outrage  was  committed,  nor  were  the  proceed- 
ings of  either  party  interrupted  by  the  other. 

Paupers  and  their  support.  Paragraphs  from 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  From  a census  of  the  [Phila- 
delphia] almshouse,  taken  by  one  of  the  officers,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  in  that  institution  on  the  16th  of 
June,  865  persons,  viz.  424  males  and  441  females,  of 
whom,  about  200  of  each  sex  ar e‘(old  customers .”  To- 
tal number  of  white  males  367,  blaek  57— white  females 
372,  black  69. 

Birth  places  of' the  paupers.  Philadelphia  249,  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  61,  New  Jersey  46,  Delaware  26, 
Maryland  26,  Virginia  5,  New  York  10,  Connecticut  2, 
Rhode  Island  1 , Massachusetts  1,  England  37,  Ireland 
219,  Scotland  14,  Wales  4,  West  Indies  4,  Canada  2, 
France  9,  Spain  1,  Germany  51,  Denmark  3,  Poland  2, 
Switzerland  1,  Prussia  1,  Portugal  1,  Africa  6,  China  1, 
at  sea  6,  uncertain  75, 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears,  that,  of  those  whose 
birth  places  can  be  ascertained,  427  are  natives,  and  362 
foreigners,  and  that  of  the  latter,  280  are  natives  of  the 
British  dominions.  The  Germans  are  principally  very 
old  people. 

The  whole  number  of  natives  of  France  is  but  9.— 
Considering  the  multitude  of  natives  of  that  country, 
who  took  refuge  in  this  city  from  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lutions in  Europe  and  in'  Hayti,  we  look  upon  this  as  a 
new  evidence  of  the  capability  of  Frenchmen  to  bear  un 
under  reverses  of  fortune. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  only  four  of  the  paupers  are 
natives  of  the  New  England  states.  Three  of  these  are 
females.  As  there  are  said  to  be  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand New  Englandmen  in  Philadelphia,  this  fact  is  very 
complimentary  to  their  character:  but  in  justice  to  our 
own  population,  who  might  otherwise  suffer  unjustly  by 
the  contrast,  we  must  express  our  belief  that  if  a dis- 
tinct account  of  the  children  of  foreigners  had  been 
taken  in  the  census,  the  disproportion  of  Philadelphians 
and  New  Englanders,  in  our  own  almshouse,  would  not 
appear  so  great. 

The  following  statement  of  the  ages  of  the  different 
inmates  of  the  house,  will  be  regarded  as  a document  of 
importance  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  pauperism: 


1 day  to  1 year. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

0 

1 year 

to  5 years, 

1 

80 

5 

to  10 

1 

1 

10 

to  28 

28 

25 

20 

to  30 

50 

62 

30 

to  40 

60 

58 

40 

to  50 

50 

62 

50 

to  60 

72 

60 

60 

to  70 

63 

58 

70 

to  80 

33 

21 

80 

to  90 

14 

16 

90 

to  100 

1 

3 

Above 

100 

0 

2 

Uncertain, 

50 

45 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  childi’en  in  the  asylum 
in  Southwark,  are  not  included  in  this  census,  and  that 
this  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  there  is  the  smal- 
lest number  of  paupers  in  the  almshouse.  The  number 
sometimes  amounts  to  1,200,  last  year  the  average  was 
094. 

A report  has  been  lately  made  by  a Philadelphia  com- 
mittee who  visited  other  cities,  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  “poor  system,”  which  the  “Gazette” 
says — abounds  in  important  facts  and  correct  principles, 
to  some  of  which  we  may  call  particular  attention  as  oc- 
casion may  offer.  The  following  comparative  view  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  four  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  union,  is  too  important  to  be  pas- 
sed over. 

“Philadelphia  1825-6, $91, 700;  Baltimore  1826,  $1 8,000; 
New  York  $72,190;  Boston  $30,532. 

Admitting  that  the  expenditure  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor,  should  be  no  more  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  other  cities,  then 

Philadelphia,  compared  with  Boston,  should  have 
paid  but  $63,608  instead  of  $91,700. 

Philadelphia,  compared  with  New  York,  should  have 
paid  but  $51,565. 

Philadelphia,  compared  w ith  Baltimore,  should  have 
paid  but  $32,143. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  our  poor  expenses  in  1825-6, 
were  much  less  than  in  several  years  previous.” 

[The  populous  cities  are  asylums  of  the  poor  in  their 
several  states.  It  is  especially  so,  as  to  Baltimore, 
which  is  the  resort  of  the  diseased  and  infirm,  and  of 
hundreds  of  poor  blacks  sent  adrift  to  beg,  or  starve,  or 
be  subsisted  by  those  who  have  not  profitted  by  the  labor 
of  their  early  life — but  there  still  appears  to  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  system  at  Philadelphia. — 
Those  able  to  labor  we  compel  to  ivork , or  will  not  feed; 
and,  though  our  tax  appears  heavy,  by  good  management 
it  is  proportionably  less  than  that  of  any  of  our  sister 
cities.  Our  gross  population  is  about  70,000,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  c'.'  Boston.] 

Beautiful  extract.  The  last  moments  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams — The  following  beautiful  extract  is  taken 
from  the  first  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 
p.  74,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  a 
member  of  congress  from  Massachusetts: 

“The  veil  of  eternity  was  first  lifted  up  from  before  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  For  several  weeks,  his  strength 
had  been  gradually  failing,  though  his  mind’s  vigor  re- 
mained unimpaired.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  last.,  and 
no  expectation  remained  that  his  term  could  be  much  pro- 
tra»  *ed,  he  expressed  no  other  wish,  than  that  he  might 
live  :o  breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  inde-, 


pendence.  This  he  was  graciously  permitted  to  do.  But 
it  w'as  evident,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  that  Provi- 
dence intended  that  this  day,  consecrated  by  his  deed, 
should  now  be  solemnized  by  his  death.  On  some  mo- 
mentary revival  of  his  wasting  strength,  the  friends  around 
would  have  soothed  him  with  the  hope  of  continuing;  but 
he  answered  their  kind  encouragements  only  by  saying 
he  did  not  fear  to  die.  Once,  as  he  drew  near  to  his 
close,  he  lifted  up  his  languid  head,  and  murmured  w’ith 
a smile,  ‘it  is  the  fourth  of  July,’  w hile  his  repeated  e x- 
clamation on  the  last  great  day,  was,  Nunc  dimittis  Do - 
mine , ‘Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.’ 
He  departed  in  peace  a little  before  one  o’clock  of  this 
memorable  day:  unconscious  that  his  co-patriot,  who, 
fifty  years  before,  had  shared  its  efforts  and  perils,  was 
now  the  partner  of  its  glory. 

“Mr.  Adams’  mind  nad  also  wandered  back  over  the 
long  line  of  great  things,  with  which  his  life  was  filled, 
and  found  rest  on  the  thought  ol  independence.  When 
the  discharge  of  artillery  proclaimed  the  triumphant  an- 
niversary, he  pronounced  it  ‘a  great,  a glorious  day.’ 
The  thrilling  word  of  indept  ndence,  which  fitly  years  be- 
fore, in  the  ardor  of  his  manly  strength,  he  had  sounded 
to  the  nations,  at  the  head  of  his  country ’s  councils,  was 
now  amongst  the  last  that  dwelt  on  his  inquiring  lips;  and 
when,  towards  the  hour  of  noon,  he  felt  his  noble  heart 
growing  cold  within  him,  the  last  emotion  that  warmed  it 
was,  ‘Jefferson  still  survives.’  But,  he  survives  not;  he 
is  gone:  Ye  are  gone  together!  Take  them,  great  God, 
together,  to  thy  rest!” 

David  Cusicic,  an  Indian  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  ha* 
recently  published,  in  Lewistown,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. 
a book  entitled  “Sketches  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Six 
Nations:  comprising,  first,  a tale  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Great  Island,  now  North  America,  the  tw  o infants  born, 
and  the  creation  of  the  universe.  2d.  A real  account  of 
the  settlement. of  North  America,  and  their  dissensions. 
3d.  Origin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  was 
called  a long  house;  the  wars,  fierce  animals,  &c.  ” Cusick, 
who  has  thus  placed  himself  at  once  among  the  literati  of 
our  country,  has  embodied  in  his  work  the  traditions  of 
his  nation,  and  given  a most  interesting  narrative  to  the 
public,  told,  as  we  gather,  in  the  phraseology  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  his  complexion. 

Human-  life.  M.  Dupin,  (of  Paris),  in  taking  a cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  France  since  1814,  has  found 
that,  during  these  thirteen  years,  twelve  million  four 
hundred  thousand  French  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  that  nine  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  have 
died.  The  fourth  part  of  the  population  which  lived  un- 
der the  imperial  government  no  longer  exists.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  present  population  were  not  born  at  the 
epoch  of  the  opening  of  the  state s-general;  finally,  those 
men  wrho  were  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XV,  compose  no  more  than  the  forty-ninth 
part  of  the  French  of  the  present  day. 

The  former  generation,  that  is  to  say  the  one  which  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  in  1789,  forms  in  1827  a mass 
of  3,293,993  individuals  bending  under  the  load  of  years. 
The  new  generation,  that  which  commenced  in  1789,  ex- 
hibits a population  of  28,306,007  souls.  The  present 
generation  is  to  the  old  one,  therefore,  in  the  propor- 
tion ot  9 to  1. 

The  bank  of  the  U.  S.  has  declared  a dividend  of 
three  per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months.  The  price  of  the 
stock  has  run  up  to  123  or  124  dollars  per  share;  and 
some  new  speculation  is  suggested.  At  that  rate,  the 
interest  yielded  to  purchasers  will  be  4.80  per  cent. 

Migration  from  the  British  islands  to  the  United 
States,  is  at  present,  unusually  strong.  We  notice  that 
on  the  7th  inst.  there  arrived  at  New  York  243,  and  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  8th,  287  passengers,  chiefly  from 
Ireland. 

Mexico.  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mexico,  May  7,  1827.  Whereas,  in  the  regulations  pub-  ■ 
lished  in  the'eity  of  Mexico,  by  order  of  the  government,  J 
no  foreigner  can  pass  the  frontier,  or  land  in  any  of  the  } 
ports  of  the  republic,  or  travel  thence  into  the  interior,  * 
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yritftout  a regular  passport,  issued  or  countersigned  bv 
gome  of  the  agents  of  Mexico;  and  whereas  the  minister 


jlh^t'persons  calling  themselves 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  government  as  such,  no- 
tice la  hereby  given,  that  every  American  citfebn  who 
leaves  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Mexico,  is  expected  to  furnish' himself  with  properly  au- 
thenticated certificates  of  citizenship,  countersigned  by  an 
Writ  of  this  republic.  Passports  issued  by  the  Mexican 
Vice  consuls  in  the  ports  of  the:  United  States,  will  not  be 
considered  as  a sufficient  testimony  of  citizenship'  at  this 
office.  * ’ J*  If"  PbiifsET’f. 

Florida.  The  East  Florida  Herald  of  the  20th  ult. 
|ives  the  result  of  the  late  cbngfessional  election  in  the 
territory.  The  returns  from  two  or  three  places  have 
hot  been  officially  ascertained,  yet  the  statement  is  co;r 
Jh.Ierfed  correct,  and  is  as  follows; 

White.  Gadsden. 


East  Florida, 
West  Florida, 
Middle  Florida, 


1,603 

853 


225 

206 

319 

750 


Majority  for  col.  White, 

From  this  statement,  (says  the  East  I’lOrkk  Herald), 
it  will  be  seen  that  bur  territory  has  made  soffit;  advances 
gsince  the  election  for  the  19tli  congress.  At  that  time 
1,564  votes  ^yve  taken,  and  at  the  late  election  2,353, 
niaking  an  increase  of  789;  being  equal  to  an  increase 
population  of  4,000. 

New  British  ministry.  Thq  last  advices /from 
England  Have  announced  the  complete ' organization  of 
the  new  ministry.'  It  may  perhaps  be  gratifying  tp  those 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  passing  political  eveiAs.lry 
Europe,  to  be  furnished,  for  deference,  with  a full  atid 
correct  list  ot  them;'"  The  following,’ we  believe;*  to*  be* 
•such — arranged  in  the  order  of  the  kalendar: — 

THE  KING’S  MINISTERS. 

(a)  Rt.  hon.  George  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  lord  Lyndhurst, 
lord  chancellor;  (a)  earl  of  Ilarrowby,  president  of’the 
Council;  duke  of  Portland,  lord  privy  seal;  rt.  hon.  W. 
Sturges  Bourne,  secretary  of.  state  of  home  departnyent; 
viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  secretary  of.  ifiate  of  foreign 
department;  (a)  viscount  Godfepich,  sgeyeffivy  of  state  of 
polonies- and  war;  marquis  of  Anglesea,  master'  general 
of.  the  ’ordnance;  -(a)  rt.  hon,  G:  W.  Wynn,  president  of 
Ikoard  of  odntroul;  (a)  lord  Bexley,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  LtPieaster;  (a)  rt.  hon.  Wm.  Huskisson,  trea- 
surer of  the  Davy;  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade; 
ft,  hon. -Geo.  - Tierney,  master  of  the  mint;  earl  of  Car- 
li-vle,  first  commissioner  of  woods  andjbrests;  marquis 
of  Lansdown.  •• 

' [The  above  form  the  cabinet.} 

Duke  ot  Clarence,  lord  high  adprura!;  duke  of  De- 
vonshire, lord  chamberlain;  (y)  marquis  of  C.onyngham, 
lord  steward;  duke  of  Leeds;  master  of  the  horse;  (a)  lord 
Palmerston,  secretary  of  war;  (a)'rt.'  lion,  sir  Charles 
Lung,  paymaster  v.f„  the  forces;  (y).  r{.  hon.  Charles 
Grant,  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trade,;  (a)  earl  of 
Chichester^  postmaster  general;  (a)  viscount  Beresford, 
Reut.  • g’ehehafc  of  the  ordnance;  (a)'  rt,  hojor.  'Charles  Ar- 
buthnot,  first  commissioner  of  the  land  revenue;  sir  J. as. 
Scartlett,  attorney  general;  (a)  sir  N.  C.  Tindall,  soli- 
citor general. 

IN  IRELAND. 

(a)  Marquis  Wellesley,  lordlieptenant;  (a)  lord  Man- 
ners, lord  Char.cblior;' (a)  lord  ComheCniere,  comman- 
der of'  the  forces;'  hen:  Wm.  Lamb,  chief  'secretary';- 
fa)  sir  G.  Fitzgerald  Hill,  vice  treasurer;  (a)  lion.  Wm. 
Plunkett,  attorney  general;  (a)  hon.  Henry  Joy,  solicitor 
general.  ■ 

X A TV  APPOINTMENTS, 

Sir  John  Leach,  master  of  the  rolls;  Anthony  Hart, 
vice  chancellbrJ' ' » 


(a)  Members  cf  tife  late  ministry. 


Great  trees.  The  exhibition  of  part  of  the  truqk 
of  a large  black  walnut  tree,  at  present  in  Philadelphia, 
ealled  the  attention  of  the  writer  last  Week  to  the  mea- 
surement of  a beautiful  healthy  sycamore  at  the  hospita- 
ble seat  of  the  late  William  Rodman,  esquire,  on  the 
Neshambng  creek,  BuCks  county,  (Penn.)  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  his  father  seventy  years  ago.  Its  trunk 
is  nearly  round,  perfectly  solid,  and,'  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  measures  twenty-eight 
feet  six  inches  in  girth;  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet  it  is 
divided  into  two 'equal  branches,  one  of  which  measur- 
ed seventeen  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The 
writer  remembers  taking  the  dimensions  of  this  tree  up« 
wards  ol  twenty  years  ago,  since  which  its  trunk  has  ex- 
panded between  three  and  four  feet.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  persons  could  be  comfortably  sheltered  in  the 
expansive  shade  of  this  magnificent  and  stately  monarch 
of  the  soil.  [Aurora. 

foreign  news. 

From  London  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  30th  J^lay. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland , The  Bishop  of  London 
has  stated  in  the  house  cl  lords,  that  the  king  entertained 
the  same  opinions  as  those  held  by  his  father  in  regard  to 
the  Catholic  question.  This  announcement  is  supposed 
to  put  the  subject  at  rest;  and  it  is  further  said  that  it 
was  perfectly  understood  between  his  majesty  aud  the 
ministry,  that  no  influence  in  favor  of  that  measure  is  to  be 
used  by  liis  servants  in  their  official  capacity. 

The  administration  becomes  more  popular  daily,  and 
in  consequence  thg  funds  have  considerably  advanced. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  in  speaking  op  a petition  to 
raise  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  that 
the  French  and  the  Netherlands  were  underselling  them 
ip  woollens  in  Mexico,  &e,  and  that  new  duties  w ould 
increase  the  evil. 

Tfie  present  attorney  general  of  England,  in  a speech 
relative  to  the  chancery  court,  delivered  on  the  22d  of. 
May  last,  observed  that  there  were  then  six  thousand  cer- 
tificated attornies  in  the  country,  each  making,  on  an 
average,  a thousand  pounds  sterling  a year  by  his  profess 
siun.  • - 1 . 

Nq  orders,  had  as  yet  peep  given  for  withdrawing  the 
troops  in  Portugal,  notwithstanding  the  call  from  the  op- 
position. 

The  Wakefield  case  is  still  before  the  house  of  lords; 
Miss  Turner  has  been  examined,  and  permission  was? 
granted  to  Wakefield  to  appear  at  the  bar- 

The  riiotion  for  going  into  committee  ip  the  house  of 
lords,  op  the  corn  bill,  has  been  carried  by  120  votes: 
to  fvg.  " ' ' 

. The  duke  of  AVellington  it  wa3  said  had  declined  re-, 
ceiving  the  co.rnppmd  of  the  army,  which  the  king  had 
tendered  to  him.  The  accounts  from  this  country,  that 
there  was  a misund ersUpidjng  between  tsie  U.  States  and 
Brazil,  had  caused  some  trouble  to  the  bulls  on  the  stock 
exchange. 

The  number  of  placemen,  pensioners,  See.  under  the 
British  government  is  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred, 
whose  yearly  allowance;  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
at-out  two  and  a liaff  lpHlions  of  .pounds  sterling,  upwards 
of  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  whole  number,  424 
receive  each  <£100  or  under;  1,1 10  receive  from  £.100  to 
5tf0,  323  from  500  to  £1,000,467  from  1,000  to  £10,000, 
25  from  10  to  £20,000,  7 from  20  to  £30,000,  6 from  30 
to  £40,000,  and  2 receive  £50,000  and  upwards. 

The  Gloucester  and  Berkley  (English)  ship  canal 
which  M'as  opened  on  the  5th  May  last,  is  16  miles  and  u 
quarter  long,  on  a level;  from  70.  to  90  feet  wide  and  18 
.feet  deep,  with  a capacious  basin  at  each  end.  The  ship 
Anne,  of  300  tons,  was  the  first  vessel  towed  through  it. 
This  Work  was  yommeaefed  in.  17(18,  but  was  soon  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  cost.  In  1817  it  was  again  re- 
sumed, and  is  now  completed. 

Portugal.  The  last  accounts  from  Portugal  repre- 
sented the  princess  regent  as  quite  out  of  danger,  and 
the  country  nr  a state  ot  quiet,  if  we  except  the  conjec- 
tures and  surmises  caused  among  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Senhor  Aguiar. 
He  w as  the  only  representative  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil 
at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  a strong  friend  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  circumstances  of  his  decease  werfc  so  sin- 
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ftnlar,  as  to  excite  reports  of  his  having  been  poisoned. 
The  English  brigade  at  Lisbon  performs  the  duty  of  Be- 
lem castle;  and  another  is  on  the  mafch  to  that  city,  where 
gen.  Clinton  is  also  to  go. 

Turkey,  Greece , &c.  It  is  announced  that  the  first  en- 
terprise of  lord  Cochrane  has  been  successful,  and  that 
he  has  captured  four  Turkish  vessels  at  Navarino,  and 
another  from  Alexandria,  laden  with  provisions  for  Ibra- 
him Pacha. 

Miaulis  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
government  congratulating  them  upon  the  arrival  of  lord 
Cochrane,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  combat  the 
«nemy  under  the  command  of  one  “whose  preceding 
needs*  promise  the  country  a happy  issqe  out  of  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  it  maintains. ” 

The  treaty  of  Ackerman  (between  the  Porte  and  Rus- 
sia) was  about  being  carried  into  effect.  It  was  expected 
that  the  European  powers  would  interfere  powerfully  in 
favor  of  Greece.  Aga  Pacha  had  been  appointed  Seras- 
kier  by  the  sultan,  in  the  room  ofRedschid  Pacha,  dismis- 
sed; the  former  was  the  commander  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Aga  Pacha  was  succeeded  by  Chosrou  Pacha,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Total  Pacha.  The  sultan  had  ordered  the 
reis  eftendi  to  refuse  intercourse  with  the  European  di- 
plomatists. The  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  either  near 
surrendering,  or  the  besiegers  managed  badly,  otherwise 
the  sultan  would  not  have  been  so  energetic.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of- the  refusal — 

On  the  18th  the  drogomen  of  these  ministers  waited  on 
the  res  eftendi,  and  after  hearing  him  invoke  the  justice 
of  God  and  the  assistance  of  the  prophet,  received  for 
answer,  that  “the  words  arrangement,  pacification,  and 
suspension  of  arms,  employed  with  respect  to  the  Greeks, 
appeared  to  the  divan  to  be  expressions  out  of  place;  that 
the  revolt  of  some  Greeks  scattered  about  the  Ottoman 
empire,  would  have  been  put  down  long  ago,  but  for  the 
the  assistance  they  had  received  frorh  Europe,  &c. 

A vessel  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  that  orders  have 
been  received  for  tbxe  equipment  of  1 8 vessels  at  Cron- 
stadt,  7 or  8 of  them  line  ships,  so  that  several  merchant 
vessels  were  deprived  of  hands  for  loading.  The  former  i 
are  intended  for  the  Mediterranean;  arid  we  shall  of! 
course  feel  interested  to  know  what  is  their  object. 

The  union  of  all  the  Greek  deputies  of  the  two  assem-  j 
blies,  took  place  at  Damala  pn  the  8th  of  April.  The 
first  act  was  to  approve  the  commission  given  to  lord 
Cochrane  as  high  admiral,  lie  attended  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  took  the  oath. 

Colombia.  A degree  of  anarchy  and  confusion  per- 
vades this  republic  indicating  any  thing  but  a healthful 
state  of  the  body  politic.  The  people  are  lotid  in  their 
complaints  of  the  constitution  and  their  rulers,  and 
parties  have  been  formed  pro  and  con  which  threaten 
die  republic  with  a repetition  of  events  which  have 
fended  to  bring  in  question  the  principles  of  those  who 
have  been  heretofore  the  zealous  advocates  of  a liberal 
mid  enlighteued  system  of  government.  The  present 
constitution  is  openly  disobeyed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  districts  treated  with  an  indifference 
which  manifests  an  ignorance  of  those  blessings  which 
flow  from  a charter  of  liberty,  based  upon  the  reason  and 
affections  ot  the  people.  That  the  constitution  of  Colom- 
bia possesses  some  objectionable  features,  we'  do  hot 
doubt,  but  tfgey  can  be  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  if  the  Colombians  are  r«ally  worthy  of  the 
privileges  for  which  they  so  long  and  ardently  contended, 
they  must  know  that  the  very  principle  of  a free  govern- 
ment is  a bowing-down  to  the  will  of  the  majority  when 
rightfully  expressed. 

Without  detracting  from  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Bo- 
livar, we  think,  that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  he  has  tended 
to' retard  the  march  of  those  principles  which  impelled 
himto  release  his  country  from  the  grasp  of  despotism;  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  republic  it  was  certainly  necessary 
that  an  individual  of  hi  talents,  patriotism  and  discern- 
rtient,  should  take  the  helm  of  state,  until  the  government 
was  somewhat  matured,,  but  w hen  this  wrs  accomplished 
and  tne  people  manifested  a capacity  for  self-government, 
he  should  have  retired  from  the  presidential  chair  and 
stood  by  in  the  capacity  of  a counsellor  and  friend,  to 
prove  that  the  existence  of  their  institutions  did  not  de- 
pend upon  one  man.  hut  that  they  were  implanted  in  [ 


every  breast  by  their  Creator  and  are  immutable  as  His 
truth.  The  consequence  of  Bolivar’s  continuance  in  the 
presidential  office,  has  been  to  render  the  people  dis- 
trustful of  themselves,  and  hence'  it  is  that  the  congress 
which  assembled  at  Bogota  on  the  12th  May,  have  re- 
jected the  resignations  of  Bolivar  and  Santaudar.  Dis- 
tracted and  torn  as  Colombia  at  present  is  by  intestine 
commotions,  it  may  be  necessary  for  Bolivar  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  government  for  a short  time,  as  he 
possesses  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people; 
but  w;e  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  be  employed  in  ren- 
dering them  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves;  and, 
though  he  may  be  sincere  in  his  expressions  of  a desire  to 
retire  into  private  life,  he  is  not  ignorant  that  his  first  ob- 
ligations are  due  to  his  country. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Guayaquil , dated' Jlpril  1 8. 
“On  the  nights  of  the  15th  and  16th  instant,  a revolu- 
tion against  Perez , and  all  the  officers  acting  under  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  Bolivar , w-as  effected  and 
they  and  all  the  chiefs  who  have  not  sent  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  authorities,  have  embarked  on  board  a 
brig  of  war,  and  will  be  to-day  transferred  to  a transport, 
and'  sail  for  Panama. 

General  La  Mar  has  been  chosed  by  the  municipal 
authorities  as  political  and  military  chief;  and  colonel 
Elezalde,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  has 
been  appointed  “Commandante  des  annas.  ” LaMar 
is  a very  popular,  and,  Avhat  is  more  in  politicians,  a very 
honest  and  good  man.  The  deposed  chiefs  are  fully  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  party  now  in  pow- 
er hero  to  annex  the  Avhole  southern  department  of  Co- 
lombia to  Peru.  Such  is  not  believed  by  others  to  be 
their  present  intention • but  circumstances  may  induce 
them  to  adopt  such  a measure.  ” [ Aurora 

By  the  last  advices  from  Bogota  it  appears  that  part  of 
the  Colombian  army  in  Peru,  had  again  joined  Bolivar’s 
party.  They  have  seized  the  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
and  sent  them  prisoners  to  gen.  Florez. 

According  jo  letters  from  Laguira,  England  will  agree 
to  assist  Colombia  in  her  pecuniary  embarrassment  bur. 
only  on  condition  that  Bolivar  will  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  government. 

Mexico.  Gen.  Figueroa,  in  his  official  account  of  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Mexico,  mentions  that 
the  tribe  of  Yaquis,  who  came  to  make  their  submission, 
declared  that  they,  thought  they  were  fighting  against  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Spain!  The  Yaquis  r.re  repre- 
sented as  possessing  great  elevation  of  soul,  and  are  con- 
sidered a valuable  portion  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

The  despatch,  particularizing  the  manner  of  the  re- 
bel  chief  falling  on  his  knees,  and  suing  for  pardon  for 
himSelf  and  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners,  observes  that  “the  scene  • 
was  truely  moving:  the  presence  of  so  many  unfortunate 
men  by  the  side  of  their  families;  their  miserable  situa- 
tion; their  humiliation,  their  protestations,  all  caused  the 
most  lively  feeling's,  qnd  excited  compassion  from  all 
present.” 

TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

List  op  articles,  or  their  value,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1825,  and 
ENDING  UN  THE  30TH  D.AY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1826. 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 
Articles  free  of  duty  628,544  1,694  729 

: — paying  duty  ad.  val.  21,116,395  732,592  615,223 

specific  duties  2,617,264  362,486  57,052 

24,362,203  1,096,772  672,994 
1,096,772 
672,994 


Total — dollars  26,131,969 

Some  of  the  classes  of  articles  which  made  up  the  pre- 
ceding amount,  were— 

[Same,  1825. 

Cloths  and  cassimeres  costing  less 
than  33 J cents  per  sq.  yard  109,204  138,645 

ditto  do.  more  than  33£cts.  4,0110,455  4,778,842 
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Flannels  and  baizes  561,121  1,059,387 

Blankets  484,553  813,268 

Hosiery,  gloves  and  mits.  Sic.  173,780  355,745 

Worsted  stuff  goods  1,123,780  2,271,082 

All  other  manufactures  of  wool, 
paying  33^  per  cent,  duty  482,041  792,075 

Total  -woollen  manufactures— dolls.  7,014,934  10,209,045 


Printed  and  colored  cottons  4,402,647 

White  cotton  goods  1,659,890 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mits,  &tc,  242,256 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread  168,091 

Nankeens  3,275 

All  others  paying  a duty  of  25  per  cent.  101,992 


7,180,497 

2,926,007 

364,526 

197,369 

10,639 

289,878 


Total  cotton  manufactures — dolls.  6,578,151  10,969,516 
other  manuacfiures  of 


Linen  and 

flax  1,837,765  2,140,551 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  except  cord- 
age 423,879 

of  iron  and  steel  2,635,151 


— 0f  leather,  including 

saddles  and  harness  159,870 

'hma,  earthen,  japanned,  platedand 
gilt  wares  1,448,199 


Carpetinc 
Cotton  bagging,  2,035,712  sq.  yards 


Spirits  from  grain, 
Spirits — other, 

Beer,  ale  and  porter, 

Cheese, 

Gunpowder, 

White  and  red  lead, 


65,Q56gals. 
46,598 
68,966 
14,569/fo. 
62,968 
1,707,102 


Lead, bar,  sheet  & pig  1,899,027 
Shot,  93,945 

Copper  rods,  bolts, 

spikes  and  nails,  17,675 

Nails,  tacks,  brads  & sprigs 
Iron — spikes  30,016 

cables  & chains  375,323 


mill  saws  l,499no. 

anchors  18,626 lbs. 

anvils  404,809 

hammers  and 

sledges  22,153 

castings  1,040,928 
brazier’s  rods  887,121 
sheet  &hoop  2,171,940 
slit  and  rolled 
for  band, &c.  2,143 

in  pigs  32,352crrt. 

bar  & bolt  rolled  88,360 

hammered  9,947 

steel  15,347 

Salt  2,445,015 

Potatoes  23,636 bush. 

Paper  of  all  sorts 
Window  glass 

Boots  191  pair 


541,914 

254,465 

34,412 

30,382 

62,206 

2,940 

15^363 

122,740 

86,974 

4,801 

4,581 

26,845 

986 

25,996 

6,096 

1,467 

24,372 

1,683 

45,164 

22,851 

80,753 

3,921 

64,046 

221,553 

33,492 

213,190 

441,879 

12,003 

12,957 

64,673 

794 


308,979 

3,136,627 

286,810 

1,409,103 

511,940 

*614,400 

58,587 

54,742 

59,108 

2,840 

11,658 

146,441 

+117,543 

+7,033 

28,832 

50,966 

1,028 

30,073 

6,012 

2,211 

34,457 

4,460 

56,050 

12,267 

54,160 


33,791 
221,301 
16,342 
192,012 
346,715 
5,970 
11,589 
57,582 
177 

REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ITEMS. 

Many  of  the  articles  in  the  preceding  list  are  put  down 
chiefly  because  of  their  relation  to  or  interference  with  our 
own  manufactures,  and  we  shall  very  briefly  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  some  of  them. 

The  whole  of  our  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  1825,  were  valued  as  follows— 

Articles  free  of  duty  911,555 

paying  duties  ad  valorem  32,423,819 

paying  specific  duties  3,377,872 


Imported  in  the  last  year 


36,713,266 

26,131,969 


Less  than  in  1825  $10,581,297 

The  importations  of  1825  were  excessive,  on  account 
cf  the  wild  speculations  in  cotton  and  the  forcing  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  into  our  market,  either  to  purchase  it, 
(on  speculation),  or  make  up  the  damages  sustained 


*4,273,394  sq.  yards,  in  1825. 
+2,223,499Jbs,  and  119,7341bs. 


after  the  speculation  was  made!  These  things  mainly 
caused  the  excess  of  that  year,  and  it  operated  to  the 
rum,  or  suspension,  of  many  of  our  woollen  manufacto- 
nes— the  excess  in  woollen  goods  in  1825,  compared 
with  1826,  being  $3,194,111.  Therewasalso  a greater 
excess  iff  cottons,  the  years  being  compered,  but  that  pro- 
duced no  great  effect  upon  us— the  factor! were  kept  a- 
gomgas  before  and  we  exported  millions  worth  of  various 
goods  of  our  own  manufacture.  The  decline  in  the  im- 
port of  flannels,  blankets,  cotton  cloths,  manufactures  of 
leather,  cotton  bagging,  lead,  pig  and  shot,  &c.  invites 
the  consideration  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  domestic  industry;  and  they  will  believe  that 
many  heavy  articles  of  iron,  yet  imported,  ought  to  he 
made  at  home.  But  our  chief  import  of  these  is  not  from 
Great  Britain. 

List  op  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  product 

EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT 

Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  tear  ending 

DoUs, 
2,443 
148 

103.442 
15,955 
30,131 

4,089 

169.443 
111,184 

- 405,919 
2,136 
126,255 
271 
73,334 
12,788 
217 
7,667 
266,195 
965 


30th  Sept.  1826. 

Whale  bone  8,674  lbs. 

Spermaceti  candles  351 
Staves,  boards,  plank,  hewn  timber,  &c. 

Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye 
Manufactures  of  wood 
Tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  1,211  tons 
Skins  and  furs 
Ginseng 

Beef,  36  bbls.  hides  25,790  no. 

Pork  26  bbls.  hams  309  lbs. 

Flour  18,355  lbs. 

Indian  corn,  16,765  bush. 

Biscuit  95  bbls. 

Apples  3,225  bbls. 

Rice  20,521  tierces 
Indigo  1,512  lb 

Cotton  5,112,848  lbs.  sea  island?  enn  cc 

127,736,004  other  5 15,829,551 

Tobacco,  26,i34  hhds.  2,774,443 

Flaxseed,  114,633  bush.  143,553 

Hops,  334^932  lbs.  85,137 

Wax,  22,954  7,410 

Beer,  porter,  and  cider,  1,350  gals.  233 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  33,000  gals.  2,127 

Pig  iron,  15  tons  450 

All  manufactures  of  iron  135 

Spirits  ' 30 

Piece  goods  664 

Wearing  apparel  30 

Books,  maps  and  charts  4,217 

Paints  and  varnish  160 

Marble  and  stone  (manufactures  of),  9,791 

Articles  not  enumerated — manufactured  1,824 

—Raw  produce  58,783 

The  whole  shews  a total  value  of  20,413,216 

Of  which — 

The  products  of  the  platiters,  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice  and  indigo  amounted  to  18,871,254 

The  products  oithe  fisheries,  in  whale  bone 

and  candles,  2,591 

The  products  of  the  forest,  in  staves,  masts, 
bark,  naval  stores,  skins,  furs,  ginseng, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c.  838,210 

The  products  of  the  farmers , in  beef  and 
pork,  hides,  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  apples,  flax- 
seed, wax  and  hops,  &c.  313,079 

The  products  of  matiufactures,  of  wood  and 
iron,  spirits,  piece  goods,  maps,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  cider,  &c.  23,066 

$20,048,200 

The  balance  made  up  of  American  gold  and  silver  coin, 
125 ,542,  medicinal  drugs  35,065,  and  other  small  articles, 
chiefly  of  raw  produce, not  enumerated. 

The  apparent  balance  against  us,  in  this  year’s  busi- 
ness, nearly  six  millions,  was  made  up  by  foreign  articles 
(in  the  raw  state),  exported  by  us,  in  freights  earned,  in 
some  goods  returned, in  $785, 580 in  specie,  or  in  debts  in- 
curred. And  that  we  are  much  in  debt  is  evident,  be= 
cause  that  exchange  is  10  per  cent,  against  U3. 
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To  shew  the  ruinous  effects  that  follow  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  because  of  the  irregularity  in  the  mar- 
kets of  that  country  and  our  own,  and  which,  by  build- 
ing up  the  ‘ ‘American  system,”  we  desire  mainly  to  guard 
against — take  these  items: 

In  1825  we  imported  British  goods  of  the 

value  of  $36,713,000 

In  1826  the  same  26,131,000 


Difference  $10,582,000 

In  1825  the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  valued  at  $33,042,000 

In  1826  the  same,  18,871,000 


Difference,  $14,171,000 

Who  can  calculate  the  distress  and  destruction  caused 
to  the  planters  of  the  south,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  east,  middle  and  west,  and  of  the  farmers  who  sup- 
ply the  latter  with  food  and  materials,  because  of  such 
enormous  fluctuations  in  the  value  or  amount  of  articles 
exported  or  imported.  The  cotton  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  1825  was  131  millions  of  pounds,  valued  at 
$30,463,000,  and  in  1826,  134  millions  of  pounds  worth 
only  $15,829,000,  or  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  former 
year.  And  in  1825,  we  were  glutted  with  cloths  to  such 
an  excess,  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  most  of  our  wool- 
len factories,  if  not  to  ruin  their  proprietors,  in  1826. — 
It  is  given  to  us  as  a fact,  and  we  certainly  believe  it, 
that  woollen  factories,  fairly  esteemed,  worth  a certain 
sum  in  1825,  will  not  now  fetch,  even  with  the  prospect 
of  passing  the  woollen  bill,  more  than  sixty  cents  in  the 
dollar  of  that  valuation.  Many  have  changed  owners  at 
50  cents  in  the  dollar!  What  a waste  of  wealth,  and 
of  comfort,  of  national  power  and  private  happiness,  and 
in  the  space  of  one  year,  do  such  uncertainties  in  busi- 
ness bring  about ! But  we  only  just  mention  these  things 
now. 

We  see  that  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  make  up  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  value  of  our  domestic  arti- 
cles exported  to  Great  Britain;  but  of  the  goods  import- 
ed from  that  country,  not  more  than  a fourth  (perhaps 
not  a sixth)  part  are  consumed  in  the  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice  growing  states,  and  we  think  not  a twentieth  part 
by  those  immediately  interested  or  concerned  in  the  cul- 
tivation or  product  of  these  articles — under  such  cir- 
cumstances now  is  it  possible  that  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  sustain  this  trade,  unless 
they  are  encouraged  and  supported  in  their  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  that  they  may  exchange 
articles,  or  labor,  with  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  their 
own  fellow  citizens  in  the  south,  or  vend  their  products  to 
foreign  nations  other  than  the  British?  Let  the  ablest  cal- 
culator in  the  “Virginia  school,”  answer  this  question. — 
The  commodities  of  all  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  all  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  with 
those  of  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  exported 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  year,  were  worth  no  more 
than  $330,000,  and  only  a part  of  this  insignificant  amount 
was  consumed  in  that  country,  the  people  not  being  al- 
lowed to  eat  one  ounce  of  our  bread-stuffs,  except  casu- 
ally on  board  of  an  American  ship,  lying  in  a British 
harbor!  And  in  this  way,  or  for  sea-stores,  we  presume 
that  the  small  amount  of  bread-stuffs  exported  to  Great 
Britain  are  disposed  of. 

We  received  in  1 826,  the  value  of  $127,000  in  spirits 
and  beer  from  Great  Britain,  and  $12,000  worth  of  pota- 
toes— together  $139,000;  and  exported  in  bread-stuffs, 
(though  not  used  by  Britons,  as  stated  above),  $86,339, 
in  apples  $7,667,  in  beer,  porter  or  cider  $233,  in  spir- 
its $30,  in  manufactures , [chiefly  models,  machinery, 
curiosities,  a few  copies  of  books,  &c.l  $23,026,  beef 
36  barrels,  w’orth  about  $360,  pork  and  bacon  $271,  the 
fisheries  $2,591,  being  staples  of  all  the  populous  states 
above  designated,  valued  together  at  $119,517,  nearly 
$10,000  less  than  even  the  spuits , beer  and  potatoes  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  cost  us,  small  articles  as  they 
are,  and  (comparatively)  contemptible  in  value  as  they 
were ! 

We  submit  these  things,  for  the  present,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  and  hope  that  all  parties  will 
deeply  think  upon  them.  If  they  shall  not  convince 


those  who  examine  them  of  the  existing  necessity  (as 
well  to  the  planters  as  to  the  farmers  and  manufactu- 
rers), of  building  up  a home  market,  and  encouraging  all 
such  branches  of  the  domestic  industry , as  may  enable 
us,  by  trading  among  ourselves  or  -with  other  nations,  to 
sustain  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  “they  will  not  be- 
lieve though  one  arose  from  the  dead.” 

The  ihanufactures  of  the  United  States,  exported  in 
1826,  are  valued  at  $6,100,985,*  all  the  bread  stuffs, 
except  rice  at  $5,609,812— all  the  products  of  the  fishe- 
ries $1,473,388 — all  the  products  of  the  forest  $3,951,250 
— all  the  products  of  an'mals  $3,098,860 — all  the  rice 
$1,917,445 — all  the  tobacco  $5,347,208;  so  that  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles  was  greater  than  that 
of  either  of  our  own  staple  products  for  the  foreign 
market,  except  cotton!  What  revolutions  are  going  on! 
We  shall  probably  export  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  present  year! 


MEETINGS  ABOUT  THE  WOLLENS  BILL. 

A convention  of  manufacturers  and  wool-growers  of 
Vermont,  was  held  at  Rutland,  on  the  27th  ult.  Elijah 
Paine,  esq.  of  Williamstown,  chairman,  and  Robert  Tem- 
ple, esq.  -secretary.  Eight  counties  were  represented 
by  about  one  hundred  members.  Messrs.  R.  C.  Mal- 
lory and  William  Jarvis  addressed  the  meeting,  after  the 
resolutions  and  address  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  had 
been  read.  The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  de- 
legates to  the  Harrisburg  convention,  viz.  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Jarvis,  Rollin  C.  Mallory,  Elijah  Paine,  William 
Hall,  Heman  Allen. 

[The  people  of  this  mountain  state  are  firm  supporters 
of  domestic  manufactures,  and  have  profitted  much  by 
their  industry  applied  to  improve  their  natural  advan- 
tages. They  raise  very  many  sheep,  manufacture  much 
cloth,  iron,  copperas,  ;&c.  The  water-power  is  abun- 
dant, the  Champlain  canal  has  brought  them  close  to  the 
sea-board — population  is  very  rapidly  advancing,  and  the 
hardy  freemen  of  this  state,  just  reclaimed  from  the  wil- 
derness as  it  were,  will  assume  a much  hio-her  rank  in 
the  union  than  has  hitherto  been  calculated  for  them.] 

A numerous  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  held  in  the  state  house,  at  Newport 
on  the  29th  ult.  James  Rhodes,  esq.  chairman,  and  Za- 
chariah  Allen,  esq.  secretary.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  society  being  read,  certain  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  Asher  Robbins,  Jeffrey  Hazzard,  David  Wil- 
kinson, John  Farnum,  and  James  Rhodes  appointed  de- 
legates to  the  Harrisburg  convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  delegates  appointed  by  this  meet- 
ing be  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  have  laid  an 
additional  duty  on  all  imported  wool,  and  that  said  duty 
take  place  at  the  same  time  that  the  additional  duty  upon 
imported  woollens  shall  take  place.  ” 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
New  York,  to  send  delegates  to  Albany,  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  at  which  shall  be  noticed.  Our  ac- 
counts from  New  York  are  of  the  most  encouraging 
character;  except  in  the  city,  all  parties  favor,  or  at  least 
decline  an  opposition  to,  the  “American  system.” 

We  have  an  official  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
convention  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Harrisburg— but  must,  at  least,  defer  the  publication 
of  it,  however  interesting  some  of  the  parts  are  to  the 
people. 

Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  of  the  farmers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Delaware,  on  the  21st  inst.  because  of 
some  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  manner  in  w hich  the 
former  meeting  was  conducted. 


*In  this  account  is  included — “gold  and  silver  coin 
$605,855,”  which,  we  suppose,  must  be  the  product 
of  our  own  mint.  With  great  submission,  we  would  ra- 
ther that  it  had  been  kept  in  a separate  item.  But. being 
deducted,  it  leaves  the  amount  of  undoubtedly  manufac- 
tured articles  $5,495,130,  or  nearly  $150,000  more  than 
the  value  of  tobacco. 
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EARLY  PROTECTION  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  Boston  Courier , 

The  principle  of  the  encouragement  to  domestic  manu- 
factures was  probably  brought  bv  our  forefathers  from 
England  The  annexed  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony: 

1640.  “This  court  taking  into  serious  consideration 
the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  -and  doth 
declare  that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  court,  that  there  shall 
he  an  order  settled  about  it,  sad  therefore  doth  require 
the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  seyeral  towns  to  ac- 
quaint-the  townsmen  therewith,  and  tG  make  enquiry 
what  seedls  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are 
skilful  in  the  breaking,  spinning,  and  weaving,  what 
means  for  the  providing  wheels:  and  to  consider  with  those 
skilful  in  that  manufacture,  what  course  may  be  taken  tq 
raise  the  materials,  and  produce  the  manufacture,  f>nd 
what  course  may  be  taker*  for  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  in  all  towns  "the  spinning  of  the  yarn,  and  to  return 
jro  the  next  court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this 
thing:  the  like  considerations  would  be  had  for  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  oi  cotton  wool. 

September  24, 1640.  For  the  encouragement  ©f  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth:  it  is  ordered , that  whqsqever 
shall  make  any  sort  of  the  said  , cloth  fit  for  use,  and 
shall  shew  the  same  to  the  next  magistrate  or  two  of  the 
deputies  of  this  court,  upon  certificate  thereof  to  this 
court  or  court  of  assistants,  the  party  shall  have  allow- 
ance of  three  pegep  in  the  shilling  of  the  worth  of  such 
cloth,  according  to  the  valuation  which  shall  be  certified 
with  if?  and  the  said  magistrates  or  deputies  shall  set 
such  murk  upon  the  same  cloth  as  it  may  be  found  to 
hay^bpen  allowed  for — provided  this  order  shall  extend 
only  to  such  cloth  as  shall  be  made  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  yarn  here  spun  also,  and  of  such  materials 
as  shall  be  Raised  also  within  the  same,  or  else  of  cotton. 
This  order  to  continue  for  three  years  next  follo  wing. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  by  historical  facts, 
if  one  had  leisure  to  start  upon  the  research,  that  from 
our  earliest  history,  fhe  wisest  and  best,  pf  our  rulers  in 
every  stage  of  our  progress,  hgve  gjveu  ail  possible  en- 
couragement they  could  offer  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures.  The  continen- 
tal congress  in  1776,  were  not  unmindful  of  these  great 
supports  of  a nation.  The  following  order  was  inserted 
on  their  journals,  and  sent  to  the  several  provincial  assem- 
blies. 

“On  the  21st  ol  March,  congress  recommended  to 
the  several  provincial  assemblies  to  exert  their  utmost 
endeavors'  to  promote  the  culturp  of  hemp,fia>',  aqd  cot? 
ton,:  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the  united  coloqies,  to 
take  the  earliest  measures  for  erecting  and  establishing, 
in  each  colony,  a society  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture arts,  manufactures  and  commerce;  and  forthwith 
to  consider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  introducing  and 
improving  the  manufactures  of  duck,  sail  cloth,  and 
steel. 


THE  COTTON  GIN, 

From  the  Boston  Courier, 

It  has  often  and  justly  been  observed,  that  ’Whitney’s 
cotton-gin  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
age.  It  has  lately  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  un-' 
deniable  fact,  that  the  mechanical  skill,  which  fo  deve- 
loped and  perfected  in  manufactures,  has  conferred  'the 
most  signal  benefits  on  the  other,  byapches  of  industry. 
It  is  plain,  that  none  but  a man  of  mechanical  genius, 
acquainted  with  the  combinations  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers which  exist  in  machinery,  could  ever  b^ye  invented 
the  cotton-gin.  As  captain  Whitney  is  a son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  have  been  the  rather  disposed  to  offer  the 
public  some  account  of  him  and  his  invention. 

Captain  Eli  Whitney  was  born  in  Westborough,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  apd  received  from  nature  a gift  as 
atrongly  marked,  and  in  this  country  perhaps  as  well 
calculated  to  be  useful,  as  the  most  brilliant  intellectual 
endowments;  we  mean  what  is  called  a.  mechanical  turn. 
From  his  early  youth,  he  showed  an  inyght  into  the 
combination  of  machinery,  and  was  remarkably  obser- 
vant of  the  construction,  and  operation  of  mill-work. 
His  father  was  a farmer  of  comfortable  circumstances, 
in  the  town  of  Wrestborough,  (where  a portion  of  the  fa- 
mily now  reside),  hut  was  unable  to  render  his  children 


much  assistance  in  getting  forward  in  life.  Eli,  however, 
from  a lad,  resolved  upon  securing  himself  a collegiate 
education,  and  succeeded  after  the  usual  efforts  and  strug- 
gles of  young  men  similarly  situated  in  New,  Eiigland, 
in  entering  himself  at  Yale  college,  wh&  e he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1792.  Titus  far  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
education,  partly  by  keeping  school  and  partly  by  assis- 
tance derived  from  his  father. 

When  he  left  college,  he  found  himself  without  funds, 
for  his  maintenance  during  the  pursuit  of  a professional 
education,  and  his  father  was  unable  to  yield  him  further 
aid.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  reluctantly  found  himself 
obliged  to  enter  into  a contract  with  a gentleman  in  Geor- 
gia, to  become  a private  teacher  in  his  family.  With  that 
Object  in  view,  he  sailed  for  Georgia.  On  arriving  there, 
he  found  his  employer  embarrassed  by  q failure  of  his 
crops,  and  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract,  except  at  a reduc- 
tion of  one  half  of  the  compensation  which  had  been 
stipulated  to  Mr.  Whitney.  Destitute  as  he  was,  this 
was  positively  refused  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

In  this  emergency  he  found  a friend  and  benefactor  in 
a gentleman  living  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  name  of  Miller: 
Interested  in  Whitney’s  appearance  and  character,  and 
in  the  situation  in  Which  he  was  thrown,  Mr.  Miller  took 
him  home  to  his  plantation.  While  there,  Whitney  saw 
ti^e  slaves  employ  ed  in  cleaning  cotton  from  the  seed,  bv 
hand,  a process,  so  slow  and  expensive,  that  it  scarcely- 
enabled  the  laborer  to  earn  his  bread.  In  fact,  the  ^hort 
staple  cotton,  the  great  article  of  exportation  of  the 
southern  states,  was  not  then  thought  of,  as  an  article  for 
the  market.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
by  the  twelfth  article  of  Jay’s  treaty,  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  cotton  should  he  exported  from  America;  it  not 
being  known  to  chief-justice  Jay,  that  there  was  any  rais- 
ed for  exportation;  in  the  United  States,  and  his  object  be- 
ing to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage jof  the  West-In-, 
dia  cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  senate  of  the  United  States  retused  to  ratify  the 
12th  article  of  that  treaty. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  Whitney',  acting  upon  his 
acquaintance  w;th  the  general  principles  of  machinery, 
and  stimulated  by  witnessing  the  monstrous  expense  of 
labor  in  cleaning  the  cotton  by  hand,  soon  led  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  a machine  could  be  constructed,  which  would 
greatly  abridge  the  process.  He  communicated  his  views, 
to  Miller,  who  was  so  fully  convinced  of  their  soundness, 
that  he  proposed  to  furnish  tools  and  machinery',  to 
board  Whitney,  and  to  be  at  all  other  expense  incident  to 
an  attempt  to  construct  a machine.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, aqd  the  parties  were  to  be  jointly  interested  in 
the  fruits  of  the  invention.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  winter,  W hitney  got  a ma- 
chine into  operation,  by  which  os,e  person  could  clean 
about  1 000  pounds  of  cotton  per  . day,  instead  of  6 pounds 
or  thereabouts  as  was  formerly  done  by  hand. 

The  invention  became  known  and  created  great  ex- 
citement. It  was  not  believed,  that  any  human  invention, 
could  so  abridge  the  labor,  required  to  seperate  the  seed 
from  ihe  cotton.  The  populace  (as  is  usual  in  such 
cases)  believed  the  ingenious  inventor  to  have  employed 
not  the  mechanical,  hut  the  black  art.  The  fever  of  feel- 
ing rose  so  high,  that  the  building  in  which  the  machine 
was  kept,  was  broken  open  by  the  mob,  and  the  machine 
itself  carried  off. 

Mr.  Whitney  took  out  a patent  for  Iris  invention,  hut  it 
was  speedily,  and,  in  the  end,  ruinously,  to  kirn,  evaded. 
The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  liberally  granted  him 
by  one  of  the  cotton  growing  states,  was  expended — and, 
more, — in  defending  the  lawsuits  brought  against  those, 
who  had  pirated  the  invention.  In  the  result,  Mr. 
Whitqey  settled  down  in  New  England,  individually 
poorer  for  the  invention  of  a machine,  which  has  increas- 
ed the  annual  product  of  labop  in  (he  cotton  growing 
states,  by  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  short  staple 
Cotton  now  raised. 

It  was  with  the  introduction  of  this  machine,  that  cot-, 
ton  began  to  be  looked  to  as  an  article  of  exportation. 
Hence  the  opposition  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  ratification  of  the  twelfth  article  of  Jay’s  treaty'. 

It  is  believed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  illustration; 
more  instructive,  than  that  which  is  furnishedi  by  this  in- 
vention, of  the  mutual  benefits  conferred  upon  feaeh  othoq 
by'  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  particularly  cf 
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the  obligations  of  all  the  other  branches  to  that  which  fur- 
nishes them  with  mechanical  improvements. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Whitney’s  history,  without 
tfceling  the, obligation,  which  every  man  is  under,  to  en- 
courage, wherever  he  beholds  it,  every  spark  of  native 
genius.  The  poor  Massachusetts  youth,  who  went  to  the 
southern  states  vtfith  no  fortune,  but  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius, left  there  an  invention,  to  which  they  owe  nrne- 
lenths  of  their  wealth  and  population. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  JVew  York  Statesman. 

In  my  last  I endeavored  to  explain  the  effects  which 
an  increase  of  duty  on  imported  woollens  would  hate  on 
our  manufactures  of  wool  by  opening  a wider  market 
and  thereby  rendering  sales  more  certain,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would,  from  the  increased  quantities  pro- 
duced and  sold,  be  enabled  to  afford  their  fabrics  at  lowr- 
cr  rates  to  the  consumer. 

The  effect  can  be'  illustrated  on  an  extended  scale  by 
the  facts  which  the  history  of  our  coarse  cottons  disclose. 
I have  procured  an  account  of  actual  sales  made  in  this 
city  at  different  periods,  the  qualities  adjudged  to  be'  the 
same. 

In  1815  (the  year  of  the  peace)  when  cotton  was  20 
cents  per  pound,  the  Sales  of  domestic  shirtings  were  25 
cents  per  yard. 

The  nCxt  year,  1816,  cotton1  rose  to  28  cents  per  lb. 
and  shirting  fell  in  price  to  21  cents  per  yard. 

- In  1818  w hen  cOttorr  sold  at  32  cents  per  lb.  shirting 
continued  at  21  cents  per  yard.  From  that  period  till 
this,  they  have  declined  in  price,  and  now  when  the  same 
quality  of  cotton  is  sold  at  cents  per  lb.  shirtings  are 
sold  at  9£  cents  per  yard. 

The  present  low  price  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fall 
Of  cotton,  as  one  fourth  of  a pound  of  cotton  will  make  a 
rard  of  these  goods  whether  cotton  is  or  20  cents  per 
lb.  it  will  differ  less  than  three  cents  per  yard.  If  we 
add  3 cents  to  the  present  price  of  shirtings  it  will  make 
them  only  12^  cents  per  yard.  The  sales  in  1815  were 
therefore  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  present  prices, 
adding  the  difference  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Here  we  can  give  matter  of  tact  evidence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  regular  home  competition  operating  under  a pro- 
tecting duty.  This  is  the  why  Consumers  are  taxed  by 
paving  12  cents  instead  of  25.  What  becomes  of  the 
argument  about  the  high  price  of  labor  in  this  country  !1 
Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  reduction  would  have  taken 
place  if  the  minimum  duty  on  the  square  yard  had  not 
been  imposed?  Arkwright’s  invention  had  been  intro- 
duced more  than  20  years  before,  and  its  influence  had 
not  been  felt. 

Rut  prices  have  fallen'  in'  England,  it  is  said.  If  there 
had  been  a demand,  on  their  market  for  an  amount 
equal  to  what  we  have  consumed  and  exported,  would 
they  have  fallen  to  their  present  prices?  It  was  said 
when  our  protecting  law  was  agitated,  that  it  would  not 
only  tax  the  consumer,  hut  also  ruin  the  manufacturer. 
We  were  told  of  hot-bed  growths,  Chinese  system,  ami 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  it  so?  Are  not  the  manufac- 
turers with  their  goods  at  9^  cents  per  yard  as  flourish- 
ing as  at  any  former  period?  Is  it  not  admitted  that  am- 
ple reward  has  generally  attended  good  management  in 
the  cotton  department?  The  general  prosperity  prevail- 
ing in  those  places  where  tlifcy  are  established,  confirms 
the  fact.  If  the  woollen  manufacturers  had  been  favored 
with  similar  protection  with  the  cotton,  would  not  simi- 
lar benefits  have  resulted?  and  a small  reduction  on  our 
enormous  consumption  for  a series  of  years  would  have 
essentially  contributed  to  our  prosperity.  But  even  with 
less  than  half  the  protection  bestowed  on  cottons,  they 
have  made  sufficient  progress  to  interest  the  jealousy  of 
the  British  cabinet.  Laws  are  enacted  and  treaties  enter- 
ed into,  with  the  express  view  of  checking  their  pro- 
gress, and  enabling  their  own  manufacturers  to  continue 
in  possession  of  our  market.  Mr.  Huskission,  the  pre- 
sident of  their  board  of  trade,  in  his  late  speech  in  par- 
liament, justifies-  the  treaty  with  Prussiu,  by  asking, 
“How  could  .we  successfully  enter  into  competition  with 
the  woollen  manufacturers,  See",  of  the  United  States,  if' 
any  change  be  made  in  the  shipping  by  w hich  the  raw 
material  comes  to  this  country  ?’?  W£ien  it  is  inour  pow- 


er to  counteract  their  plans  and  secui  ti  (H-antaee  to 
ourselves,  shall  we  hesitate?  The  critfci^Jf  the&  <J;p_ 
tor  of  the  Times  merit,  perhaps*  a passing  n»;ce>  The. 
first  is  on  the  following  proposition: — “That  mu&tb*  a 
false  construction  of  the  constitution,  that  forbids  us  «o 
provide  for  our  existence  and  independence.  ” The  edi- 
tor must  remember,  that  he  had  revived  the  obsolete  con- 
stitutional objection  to  the  woollen  bill.  Food*  clothing 
and  habitation  hive  been  generally  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  comfortable  existence.  Experience  lias  shown 
us — so  late  as  the  last  war,  w hen  hundreds  of  our  citi- 
zens perished  in  Canada — that,  without  protecting  laws, 
the  necessary  clothing  for  the  nation  w ill  not  be  fabricat- 
ed.* A construction  of  the  constitution,  that  denies  the 
power  to  provide  for  such  an  emergency,  cannot  be  the 
true  construction.  The  absurdity  of  the  other  proposi- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  the  editor’s  own  positions  and 
admissions,  on  which  it  is  based.  Since,  however, — he 
afterwards  conceded  the  constitutionality, — we  are  sa- 
tisfied he  should  adhere  to'  his  error,  in  relation  to  pro- 
hibitions, until  some  urgent  occasion  calls  for  another 
embargo  or  non-intercourse.  The  ridicule  attempted  to 
be  thrown  on  the  woollen  interest,  under  the  name  of  no- 
tions, by  his  fictitious  memorialists,  savours  of  some  of 
the  productions  of  1816,  except  that  woollen  is  substi- 
tuted for  cotton,  and  the  tone  of  abuse  softened;  many  of 
the  then  violent  opposers,  having  since  become  advocates 
of  the  American  system — and  instead  of  being  employ - 
with  their  pens  against  it,  wonder  how  they  could  have 
remained  so  long  in  error,  AMERICAN  US. 


RAIL  ROADS. 

(COMMUNICATED  FOR  1*  CD  LI  CATION  IN  TIIE  NORTH  AME- 
RICAN. ) 

Fetter  front  lieut.  col.  Long,  U.  S.  topographical  engi~ 
neer,  to  Philip  F.  Thomas  esq. 

Philadelphia,  April  16,  1827. 

Sir — Agreeably  to  promise  I submit  a few  statements 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  rail  roads,  having  for  their 
object  a developement  of  some  of  the  leading  principles 
that  ought  to  be  kept  in  v iew  in  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  works  of  this  nature.  Having  no  treatise  at  hand 
for  ready  reference,  and  no  leisure  for  a careful  investiga- 
tion and  application  of  principles,  I shall  confine  myself 
to  such  remarks  as  a general  view  of  the  subject  may  sug- 
gest, 

The  topic  first  presented  for  Our  consideration,  as  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  means  of  transportation,  is 
a proper  estimate' or  expression,  for  the  locomotive  pow- 
er employed  for  that  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  all  expres- 
sions of  this  import  hitherto  adopted,  are  of  an  arbitrary 
character,  (except  in-so-far  as  relates  to  a proportional 
part  of  the  load  being  regarded  as  capable  of  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  residue),  we  shall  choose  that  which  approxi- 
mates a mean  ot  the  various  estimates  that  have  frtyn 
time  to  time  been  made.  A great  variety  of  experiments 
have  beeiV  fried  in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  average  power  or  force  ofa  horse, 
or  the  greatest  useful  effect  resulting  from  an  application 
of  the  powers  of  this  animal.  These  have  led  to  various 
results,  each  of  which  has  been  assumed  by  different  wri- 
ters, as  the  measure  for  estimating  not  only  the  effective 
force  of  animal  labor,  but  that  of  mechanical  agents  ot 
various  kiuds.  The  results  we  shall  choose  as  approxi 
mating  the  meau  of  those  alluded  to,  is  the  same  as  thar 
adopted-  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  late  treatise  on  rail  roads 
This  result  which  is  usually  denominated  a “horse  pow- 
er,” may  be  expressed  as  follows,  viz:  a horizontal  stress 
or  traction  of  112  pounds,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  per  hour  during  ten  hours  of  each  day.  This 
amount  of  force  being  resolved  into  a continued  action, 
operating  day  and  night,  w ill  give  for  the  expression  ca 
the  power  of  a horse,  40  2-3  pounds,  continually  moving 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.  But  a ? we  shall  not 
have  occasion  to  consider,  very  particularly,  the  speed  or 
rate  of  travelling,  at  w hieh  a horse  can  laborto  the  great - 


*lt  has  been  published,  and  not  con  trad  ieted,  that  “the 
nation  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a regular  proposition  be- 
ing offered  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  w ar  to  suspend 
the  non-importation  act  for  the  purpose  of  importing  a 
supply  of  5 or  6000  blankets  for  the  Indians — for  who:r. 
the  department  had  not  been  abje  to  make  provision. 
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est  sdvantao-c  or  ^-3e  to  himself,  we  shall  assume  a trac- 
tion or  dealt  p**  a Impounds  acting  tlirough  the  space  of 
cwenty  mn-a,  as  the  daily  performance  or  power  of  one 
horse." 

Agreeably  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wood  and  others, 
based  upon  experiments,  a single  horse  laboring  at  the 
rate  above  stated,  viz:  two  miles  per  hour  and  ten  hours 
per  day,  with  a stress  of  112  pounds,  can  draw  on  a ca- 
nal 30  tons,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  boat  in  which 
it  is  conveyed.  But  as  the  resistance  of  the  progress  of  a 
boat  through  the  water,  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
with  which  it  moves,  and  consequently  the  load  is  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  it  follows,  that  w.ien  a 
horse  moves  with  a speed  greater  than  that  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  load  he  is  able  to  draw  will  be  far  less  than 
if  he  moved  slower. 

The  resistance  to  the  progress  of  carriages  on  a rail 
road  of  the  best  construction  is  governed  by  laws  widely 
different.  According  to  experiments  of  Messrs.  Cou- 
lomb and  Vince,  tills  resistance  remains  very  nearly  the 
same,  whatever  may  be  the  velocity,  except  in-so-iar  as 
relates  to  atmospheric  resistance,  which,  though  inconsi- 
derable, at  the  greatest  speed  attainable  upon  a rail  road, 
is  to  be  estimated  on  the  same  principle  as  that  encounter- 
ed by  bodies  in  their  passage  through  water.  The  amount 
of  this  resistance,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  is  equal  to 
1-200  part  of  the  load,  on  a horizontal  railway,  weight  of 
carriages  being  included.  Hence  a traction  of  112  lbs.  or 
one  horse  power,  will  propel,  on  a level  rail  road,  22,400 
pounds,  or  ten  tons,  through  the  distance  of  20  miles  per 
day. 

> It  is  obvious  that  a horse  exerting  the  force  abovemen- 
tioned,  cannot  attain  a speed  greater  than  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour,  without  serious  injury,  nevertheless,  for 
the  sake  of  a more  extensive  application  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  discussion  before  us,  we  shall  suppose  him 
capable  of  moving  with  this  force  at  any  rate  of  speed  not 
exceeding  eleven  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  wood  in  the  treatise  before  alluded  to,  estimates 
the  expense  of  a locomotive  engine,  including  first  cost, 
cost  of  repairs,  fuel  and  attendance,  as  equal  to  the  ex- 
ense  of  four  horses,  every  thing  included.  But,  as 
__  orses  can  be  procured  and  subsisted  somewhat  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  we  shall  estimate  the 
expense  of  an  engine  as  equal  to  that  _of  five  horses, 
which  is  probably  near  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  machinery 
and  fuel  will  cost  much  less  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land, owing  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  great  difference  in 
the  expense  of  procuring  coal  and  other  fuel,  in  the  two 
countries.  As  a mere  matter  of  convenience,  we  shall 
regard  the  power  of  such  an  engine  as  equal  to  that  of /foe 
horses,  actually  hitched,  or  Jive  and  a half  horses , (the 
expense  being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  both  cases), 
as  may  suit  the  occasion,  the  weight  of  the  engine  being 
five  tons. 

From  these  premises,  the  following  tables,  exhibiting 
the  comparative  advantages  of  canals  and  rail  roads, — 
and  of  animal  and  mechanical  labor,  are  constructed. 

TABLE  1. 

Showing  the  comparative  advantages  of  canals  and 
rail  roads. 
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Daily  distance  tra- 
velled by  a horse 
drawing  1 12  lbs. 

1 Load  lor  one  horse 
moving  w ith  dif- 
1 ferent  velocities 
on  a canal. 

Load  for  one  horse 
travelling  at  dif- 
ferent velocities 
on  a rail  road. 

| No.  of  horses  re- 
quired lo  draw  on 
a canal  the  load 
of  one  horse  on  a 
rail  road. 
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TABLE  II. 

Sho-wmg  the  comparative  advantages  of  animal  and  me* 
chanical  labor. 


Speed  per  hour. 

Daily  duration  of  an- 
imal labor. 

Daily  duration  of 
mechanical  labor. 

No.  ot  tons  that  can 
be  conveyed  by  5 
horses  or  one  lo- 
comotive engine,  f 

[ Daily  distance  tra- 
velled horses. 

Daily  distance  tra- 
velled by  a loco- 
motive engine. 

No.  of  horses  re-^ 
q wired  to  perform 
| the  labor  of  one 
I engine. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  tables,  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  unavoidable  detentions  that 
must  occur,  both  on  canals  and  rail-roads;  of  course  the 
daily  performance  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that  stat- 
ed in  the  tables: — moreover,  in  reference  to  canals  the 
weight  of  boats  is  not  included  in  the  estimate,  whereas, 
in  reference  to  rail-roads,  the  carriages  are  regarded  as 
constituting  apart  of  the  load;  of  course,  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  canals,  on  this  account.  But  as 
the  difference  thus  resulting  is  small  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  it  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  tables. 

We  shall  next  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant on  the  passage  of  hills,  by  means  of  inclined 
planes,  with  the  design  of  exhibiting  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  on  honzonlal  and  inclined  rail - 
ways.  Our  estimates  under  this  head,  will  be  predicated 
on  the  supposition,  that  this  expense  will  always  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  power  applied. 

We  would  farther  premise,  that  all  descents  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  levels  of  the  same  extent,  in- 
asmuch as  the  maximum  speed  admissable  in  descending 
the  plane,  whatever  its  inclination,  ought  not  to  exceed 
that  determined  upon,  as  most  proper  for  level  roads; 
and,  although  no  locomotive  power  except  that  ol  gravi- 
tation, may  be  required  in  the  descent,  the  usual  pow- 
er (or  rather  the  means  of  generating  it)  whether  animal 
or  mechanical,  must  descend  in  company  with  the  load, 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  application  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plane. 

All  ascents,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  planes, 
will  be  attended  with  an  expense  of  pow  er,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  heights, — double  the  elevation  in  all 
cases  requiring  double  the  expense  of  power.  Hence, 
if  we  assume  for  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a horizon- 
tal road,  one  cent  per  mile  for  every  ton,  the  absolute 
cost  of  ascending  any  height  is  readily  computed.  We 
shall  accordingly  exhibit  in  a tabular  form,  a variety  of 
statements  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  of  ascending  in- 
clined planes,  comparing  with  those  of  passing  on  a level 
road,  under; the  following  several  heads,  viz.  Height 
of  plane  or  elevation  to  be  overcome; — Amount  of  pow- 
er, or  force  of  traction  required  to  ascend  through  any 
given  height;— The  distance  on  a level  road  through 
which  a given  load  maybe  conveyed,  as  equivalent  to  the 
assent  of  a plane  whose  height  and  length  are  given; — 
The  amount  of  tonnage,  or  number  of  tons  that  can  be 
conveyed  upward  daily,  on  inclined  planes  of  a given 
length,  and  of  different  heights,  by  means  of  a given 
power; — The  time  required  to  ascend  such  planes  with  a 
given  load  and  power,  (viz:  55  tons,  and  5^  hours); — 
The  number  of  horses  required  to  ascend  each  plane, 
with  a speed  of  six  miles  per  hour; — And  the  cost  of  as- 
cending, estimating  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ton,  for 
each  horizontal  mile.  We  would  further  premise,  that 
the  daily  performance  of  a horse  is  to  be  rated  at  six 
miles  per  hour,  for  2 h.  and  20  m.  of  each  day; — That 
a locomotive  engine,  weighing  five  tons,  can  'perform. 
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during  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  labor  of  five  horses  > 
actually  employed  independently  of  its  own  locomotion  j 
and  that  of  its  tenders; — of  5.4  horses  independently  of 
its  own  locomotion; — or,  of  6 horses  inclusive  of  its  ow  n 
locomotion  and  that  of  its  entire  train  of  carriages,  the 
whole  weight  being  60  tons. — N.  B.  It  may  here  be 
suggested,  that  in  all  estimates  of  mechanical  labor  in. 
its  application  to  transportation  upon  rail-roads,  a loco- 
motive engine,  in  order  to  perform  the  w ork  of  five  hor- 
ses actually  hitched,  in  addition  to  the  conveyance  of  its 
own  weight  and  that  of  its  tender,  (the  sum  of  which  m;i) 
be  estimated  at  from  6 to  10  tons)  must  possess  the  pow- 
er of  6 horses.  In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, a locomotive  engine  of  the  power  just  intimated, 
and  moving  with  its  train  on  a horizontal  road,  will  af- 
ford a useful  effect  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, equal  to  that  of  5 horses,  and  when  serving  in 
the  capacity,  of  a stationary  engine  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  its  useful  effect  will  he  equal  to  that  of  5^ 
horses. — Hence  some  slight  corrections,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper  seem  desirable,  but  want  of  leisure 
pr  ecludes  any  amendment. 

TABLE  III. 

Expense  of  surmounting  heights,,  the  length  of  planes 
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TABLE  IV. 

Comparative  expense  of  transportation  on  horizontal  and 
inclined  rail  roads. 
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It  is  apparent  from  table  ill.  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation on  a rail-road  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  hills; — also  that  the  extra  expense  thus  accruing 
will  add  quite  as  much  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  the 
tolls  upon  a horizontal  road  for  the  distance  correspond- 
ing to  the  height,  as  represented  in  column  3d  of  the  ta- 


ble. Whether  this  expense  is  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  power  to  surmount  the  height,  or  in  the  payment  of 
tolls,  may  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  little  moment, 
•either  to  the  public  or  the  proprietors  of  the  road,  pro- 
vided an  adequate  power  for  the  passage  of  inclined 
planes,  is  always  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  of 
conveyance  being  much  more  simple  and  uniform  on  a 
level,  than  on  an  inclined  road,  it  is  obvious  that  where- 
ever  hills  can  be  avoided,  even  at  the  expense  of  horizon- 
tal distances,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  stated  in  the 
table,  this  measure  is  to  be  preferred. 

Agreeably  to  the  statements  in  table  IV.  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  when  the  inclination  of  a plane  is  3 degrees,  or 
277  feet  in  the  mile; — its  length  ^ mile; — the  load  55  tons, 
and  the  power  54  horses, — the  time  required  to  ascend  at 
a speed  of  6 miles  per  hour,  will  be  about  55  minutes,  and 
the  load  fpr  5^  horses,  or  one  locomotive  engine,  about  5 
tons.  Oh,  the  supposition  that  the  horses  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  load,  (the  inclination,  number  of 
horses,  &c.  being  the  same  as  just  stated),  are  exclusive- 
ly employed  in  the  ascent  of  the  plane,  the  number  of  as- 
cents will  be  eleven,  and  of  descents, ten, — amounting  to 
a distance  of  10^  miles  which,  being  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  6 miles  per  hour,  and  allowing  only  two-thirds  of  a 
minute  for  turning,  hitching,  &e.  on  each  arrival  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  plane,  will  occupy  two  hours  near- 
ly. In  case  a locomotive  engine  of  the  power  just  men- 
tioned, were  substituted  for  horses,  the  time  required  to 
ascend  such  a plane,  (the  load,  &c.  as  before)  with  its  en- 
tire train  of  carriages,  would  be  as  follows,  viz:  time  re- 
quired for  the  engine  to  ascend  unaccompanied  by  its  load, 

5 minutes— time  required  to  draw  its  load  upward,  in  por- 
tions of  5 tons,  in  5 minutes  each,  55  minutes,  amounting 
to  one  hour,  no  allowance  being  made  for  detentions. 

In  case  the  same  labor,  (load,  as  before)  were  to 
be  performed  by  means  of  a stationary  engine,  or  horses 
operating  at  the  head  of  the  plane  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  or  cable, — the  power,  or  number  of  horses  requisite 
to  the  conveyance  of  50  tons  (which  is  equal  to  the  load 
of  a locomotive  engine  exclusively  of  itself  and  its  tender),, 
will  be  that  of  50  horses,  and  the  time  5 mi&utes — or,  if 
the  power  be  equal  to  that  of  5 horses,  the  time  will  be 
50  minutes,  no  allowance  being  made  for  detentions  or 
extra  friction. 

It  is  manifest,  that  tables  HI.  and  IV.  have  a direct  al- 
lusion to  the  passage  of  inclined  planes  by  means  of  loco- 
motive engines.  The  mode  of  ascent  just  intimated,  is, 
that  the  engine  first  ascend  the  plane  unattended  by  any 
part  of  its  load,  and  become  stationary  at  the  summit, 
where  its  power  is  to  be  applied,  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  located  within  the  ascending  rail  track,  and  other 
appropriate  gearing,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  its 
load,  either  in  portions,  or  the  whole  at  once,  as  m4y  be 
deemed  most  expedient. 

In  column  2d  of  table  III.  is  represented  the  power  or 
stress  required  to  draw  upwards  on  planes  of  different 
inclinations,  a load  of  55  tons.  Hence  we  may  infer  wliat 
ought  to  be  the  strength  of  a chain  adequate  to  the  trac- 
tion of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  load. 

In  the  event  of  a single  ascending  rail-track  being  ina- 
dequate to  the  conveyance  of  the  whole  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  the  rode,  additional  tracts  may  be  constructed, 
u$  the  occasion  may  require. 

In  regard  to  stationary  engines,  it  is  pretty  certain  tliat 
two  will  be  required  at  the  head  of  every  inclined  plan?, 
in  order  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  traffic  on  the  road. 
Their  power  as  adapted  to  the  ascent  of  planes  of  differ- 
ent inclinations,  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  horses  in 
column  4th  of  table  IV.  An  estimate  of  their  cost  ami 
the  expense  attending  them,  would  require  more  data  tlian 
I have  at  command. 

A full  investigation  of  the  subject  we  have  had  under 
consideration,  would  require  far  more  time  and  attention, 
than  I have  it  in  my  power  at  present  to  bestow.  Tim 
foregoing  remarks  and  statements,  although  they  may  nofc 
be  entirely  free  from  inaccuracies,  are  believed  to  be  h 
near  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  are  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted, with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  great  work  you  have  in  prospect. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  S.  H LONG 

Philip  £i.  Thomas , esq.  Baltimore. 


It  may  be  remarked  of  the  6 per  cents,  that  the  government  will  doubtless  take  a favorable  opportunity  of  substituting  a new  issue  of  <\\  or  5 per  cent,  stock.  The  credit  of  our  country 
.lands  on  too  high  ground  to  justify  a rate  of  interest  beyond  that  of  any  stable  European  government. 
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SCHEDULE  of  the  Funded  Debt  of  the  United  States  of  America,  showing -the -amount,- when 'created,  and  when  to  be  redeemed. 
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“Errors  of  the  press.”  In  some  part  of  tlie  im- 
pression of  the  last  sheet  of  the  Register,  the  first 
figure  in  the  first  line  of  the  interesting  table  shewing  the 
funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  as  copied  from  the 
New'  York  Chronicle,  was  a six  instead  of  a three. 

An  account  of  this  error  may  shew  how  much  pub- 
lishers have  need  of  patience  for  themselves,  and  charity 
from  others,  for  errors  of  the  press: 

After  the  table  had  been  read  twice  by  the  copy,  the 
senior  editor  looked  over  it,  as  is  his  practice  with  tabu- 
lar statements,  in  which  his  own  recollections  have  often 
enabled  him  to  detect  errors  in  the  copies  of  them. 
Sowing  that  the  six  ought  to  lie  a three,  he  was  not  quite 
pleased  that  it  had  escaped  the  two  persons  by  whom  it 
had  been  compared.  They  were  justified  by  producing 
the  copy — 'the  figure  6 was  there.  The  error  was  then 
’marked 'on  the  second  proof  cf  the  sheet;  but  not  being 
corrected,  was  again  marked  in  the  “ revise and  not 
then  being  corrected,  was  again  accidentally  discovered 
after  several  hundred  sheets  had  been  w orked  oft  and 
packed  for  our  subscribers.  Our  workmen,  we  believe, 
are  about  as  careful  as  others;  but  the  way  in  which 
“errors  of  the  press”  are  sometimes  suffered  to  escape, 
shews — “the  imperfection  of  human  nature.” 

7 The  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
cessive violence  of  personal  feeling  and  severe  and  un- 
mitigated vituperation  of  individuals,  heretofore  esteem- 
ed among  the  most  worthy  and  useful  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, which  followed  the  two  elections  of  a president  01 
the  United  States  by  the  house  of  representatives,  have  { 
exceedingly  distressed  the  sober-minded  American  peo- 
ple, who  love  moderation  aud  cannot  have  any  other 
desire  than  for  the  welfare  and  permanency  of  a confede- 
ration, which  promises  to  them  and  their  children  a more 
glorious  destiny  than  ever  before  was  presented  to  the 
view  of  mankind,  through  the  encouragement  of  education 
and  spread  of  intelligence,  the  parent  and  nurse  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  soul  of  civil  and  religious  liberty : — for  we  hold  it 
a “self-evident* ’truth,  that  an  enlightened  pcopld  are  not 
only  capable  of  self-government,  but  that  they  w ill,  conse- 
quently, retain  all  power  within  their  own  hands,  save 
such  special  delegations  as  shall,  in  their  own  judgment, - 
appear  iudispensable  to  the  good  regulation  ot  a happy 
social  intercourse  and  honorable  political  existence. 

For  some  time  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1801,  a large  portion  ot  the 
people  of  the  United  States  believed,  or  thought  they  be- 
lieved, that  several  votes  which  the  author  ot  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  received,  were  the  fruits  ot  ‘, bar- 
gain, intrigue  and  management” — and  the  rude  charges 
were  supported  because  that  several  gentlemen  on  whom 
tKo  votes  of . states  had  depended,  were  appointed  to  high 
and  honorable*  offices  by  the  president  whom  they  had 
chosen.  These  things  are  familial  to  all  who  remain  of 
the  politicians  of  that  momentous  period,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  into  details  about  them.  Like  opini- 
ons, but  with  greatly  increased  force  ami  severity,  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  iu  1825,  and  still  en- 
dure.— Without  affirming  or  denying  the  purity  of  these 
elections  by  the  house  of  representatives,  or  of  either  of 
them,  we  venture  to  express  our  settled  conviction,  that 
no  such  election  will  ever  be  made  without  blowing  up 
the  passions  of  the  people  into  a flame  threatening  the^ 
downfal  of  their  political  institutions,  and  causing  furious 
and  unworthy  contentions  between  man  and  his  neighbor, 
and  parent  aud  child.  However  disagreeable  and  un- 
profitable these  things  are  to  ourselves — however  disre- 
putable they  are  to  our  character  abroad  and  may  tend  to 
invite  foreign  aggression,  the  prudence  and  moderation 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the  sound  understand- 
ing and  sober  discretion  especially  of  the  LABORING 
CLASSES,  with  the  physical  power  deposited  in  their 
bands  to  give  effect  to  then’  opinions , have  6teered  our 
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bark  proudly  and  Safely  through  “the  tempestuous  sea  o f 
liberty ,”  aqd  shewed  to  a wondering  world  the  triumphant 
republican fact- — “that  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.”  In  the  blackest 
period  of  the  revolutionary  struggle — in  the  “throes 
and  convulsions”  of  party  during  the  presidency  of  the 
late  Mr.  Aflams—in  the  dark  times  of  the  recent  war — the 
ark  of  our  safety  was  found  to  exist  in  the  consideration  and 
force  of  the  body  of  the  people,  seeking  only  “peace, 
liberty  aud  safety”  for  themselves  and  posterity,  and 
caring  much  less  by  whom  their  affairs  were  administered 
than  that  they  were  administered  well.  And  if  reliance 
cannot  be  placedfon  these  (after  the  providence  of  God), 
in  whom  shall  wPcrust?  Are  aspirants  for  office, — per- 
sons who  seek  honors  or  would  acquire  profit  from  the 
labors  of  others,  the  angels  in  the  form  of  men”  in 
whom  confidence  may  be  reposed?  Heaven,  in  mercy 
to  mankind,  forbid  it ! However,  useful  some  such  may 
be,  and  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  have  offi- 
cers and  agent3  able  and  honest  to  keep  the  “wheels  of 
government”  in  motion — this  nation  will  not  perish  be- 
cause some  certain  person  shall  not  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  any  more  than  a county  will 
be  blotted  from  the  map  of  a state  because  that  some 
^pther  may  not  be  appointed  its  constable. 

By  these  remarks  we  mean  not  any  thing  disrespect- 
ful to  those  who  hold  or  seek  public  office — but  wish  to 
be  clearly  understood  as  expressing  the  old  fashioned  de- 
mocratic opinion,  that  it  is  “measures  and  not  men ” 
which  influence  the  worthy  and  the  good  of  the  United 
States.  Individuals  naturally  have  their  preferences  for 
persons  to  be  elected  or  appointed  to  office,  and  it  is  “ne- 
cessary and  proper”  that  they  should  have  them — but  in 
the  want  of  success  for  their  favorite  candidates,  they 
yield  a ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  majority  or 
constitutional  power jby  which  elections  or  appointments 
are  made.  This  must  be  so;  else  the  election  of  a pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  governor  of  a state,  or  she- 
riff of  a county,  after  the  ballot  box  was  closed,  would 
depend  on  the  sword;  as  the  Polish  nobles,  when  they 
had  performed  the  farce  of  ballotting  for  a king,  confirm- 
ed or  rejected  the  choice  of  the  majority  by  bloody  bat- 
tles on  the  plains  of  Warsaw — when,  a sufficiency  of  the 
factious  being  killed-off,  the  surviving  majority  installed 
their  king,  and  humbled  themselves  before  a master. 

The  excess  of  feeling  first  above  spoken  of,  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a president,  affords  much  matter  for  comment, 
because  of  its  operations  on  the  human  mind,  shewing 
us  the  strange  perversity  of  human  nature.  We  almost 
unanimously  oppose,  and  many  of  us  bitterly  reject  the 
idea,  that,  once  in  four  years,  the  power  of  the  states 
may  be  felt  in  the  choice  of  a president,  though  he  cannot 
make  any  law  or  draw  one  cent  of  money  out  of  our 
pockets, — while  we  patiently  submit  to,  if  not  decidedly 
approve  of,  the  perpetual  exertion  of  the  like  power  of 
the  states  in  the  senate,  a co-ordinate  branch  in  legisla- 
tion, and  co-operative  with  the  pi’esident  in  all  and  every 
of  his  principal  acts,  there  being  no  important  public 
matter  which  he  can  perform,  except  to  place  his  nega- 
tive on  the  passage  of  a law,  without  the  “advice  and  con- 
sent” of  that  body! 

Having  already  discussed  these  things  at  length  (see 
vol.  XXXI.  page  99),  we  shall  not  do  any  more  than  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them  now.  And  they 
must  recollect,  that  the  same  constitution  which  gives  to 
the  senate,  (a  body  so  far  removed  from  the  people  ns  to 
be  nearly  independent  of  the  public  will),  fjerpetualyow- 
er  to  act  in  all  momentous  national  measures,  to  resist 
and  reject  the  voice  of  the  majority  on  any  occasion, 
[ICjP’such  as  when  the  protection  of  industry  or  survey 
of  a canal  is  desired]  also  gives  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives the  solitary  and  incidental  power,  caused  by  the 
non  agreement  of  the  people  among  themselves,  to  elect 
a president  of  the  United  States!  Tint  is,  that  the  »e- 
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nate,  representing  the  states , is  always  in  action  on  the 
same  principle  which,  once  in  foui^y  ears,  may  have  ef- 
fect through  the  other  house  of  ctmgress!  Seventy  fine 
senators,  representing  12  states  and  the  hfdf  of  a state, 
may  continually  controul  the  wishes  of  thejfeople,  even 
if  expressed  by  the  unanimous  vote  jpf  their  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  representatives;  and  the  states  from  whence 
these  senators  may  come,  containing  less  than  two  mil- 
lions, can  regulate  the  destiny  of  the  other  smuen  millions 
of  the  people,  and  forbid  the  action  of  the  president,  him- 
self, at  their  own  “sovereign”  will  and  good  pleasure! 
The  senate,  thus  constituted,  is  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple— because  two  millions,  operating  against  seven,  may 
prevail  in  all  cases  of  legislation,  in  the  mating  of  trea- 
ties, or  ratification  of  appointments  to  office;  and  we  not 
only  submit  to  but  support  this  aristocracy* — though  if 
thirty  one  persons  in  the  other  house,  representing  13  ofthe 
states,  or  a majority  of  the  members ^Trom  13  of  them, 
were  to  elect  a president  after  the  people  hgd  failed  to 
select  one,  we  should  have  such  a clamor  asrone  might 
almost  think  would  disturb  the  repost  of  the  soundest 
sleepers  in  Saturn,  if  people  there  are  in ‘that  planet! 
Now,  we  cannot  discover  why  thirty  om  persons  elected 
by  the  people  oi  thirteen  states,  may  not  be  as  honest  and 
as  capable  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  as  twenty-five 
persons  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  same  states! 
If  it  be  not  that  the  thirty-one  thus  chosen  are  as  wor- 
thy of  confidence  as  the  twenty-five  so  appointed,  the 
doctrine  of  tyrants  is  true,  and  man  is  not  competent  to 
self  government!  He  must,  for  his  own  preservation, 
have  a king  to  tax  him,  and  command  when  he  shall 
'jcill  his  fellow  and  when  he  shall  spare — and  a priest  to 
interpose  between  him  and  his  God,  as  though  a seat  in 
heaven  might  be  purchased  with  money;  for  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  all  established  or  government  religimis 
exist,  though  not  that  on  which  all  persons  who  belong  to 
such  religious  systems  act,  else  great,  indeed,  would 
be  the  condemnation! 

Nevertheless,  so  it  is  that  while  we  yield  to  the  senate 
an  equal  power  with  the  house  of  representatives  as  to 
declaring  war,  and  a corresponding  power  with  the 
president  in  making  peace,  with  an  equality  of  pow'er  in 
all  legislative  proceedings,  we  seem  alarmed,  as  if  the 
republic  was  about  to  be  shaken  to  its  centre,  when  the 
house  of  l-epresentatives  is  called  upon  to  do  that  which 
The  people  have  failed  to  perform  for  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution! 

With  such  dispositions,  (and  they  originate  in  the  best 
motives,  though  liable  to  be  played  upon  by  worthless 
persons,  influenced  by  the  most  base  considerations),  we 
should  zealously  endeavor  to  adopt  some  constitutional 
amendment,  which  may  give  less  frequent  cause  for 


*The  following  strange  toast  was  lately  drunk  by  “the 
father  of  the  council”  of  the  Tamraany  society  at  New 
York — “The  senate  of  the  United  States.  On  their  vir- 
tuous democracy  and  patriotism,  we  rely  for  the  salvation 
and  perpetuity  of  the  republic.  ” 9 cheers. 

We  should  have  as  soon  expected  the  sons  of  Tam- 
many, (of  Avhom  avc  are),  to  have  toasted  the  “holy  alli- 
ance,” as  to  have  complimented  the  senate  on  its  democra- 
cy. Of  the  individual  members  avc  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  the  body  is  an  aristocracy;  and  hence  almost  every 
grand  intrigue  that  has  been  carried  in  the  United  States, 
or  many  of  the  states,  every  suspicion  of  treason  that  has 
been  entertained,  every  great  act  of  viplenee  on  the  will 
ofthe  people  Avhich  has  been  committed,  has  had  its  birth 
in  a senate.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  broad 
principle,  that  the  further  persons  are  removed  from  the 
people  the  more  liable  are  they  to  abuse  the  trust  reposed, 
and,  the  greater  the  power  possessed,  so  is  the  disposition 
to  violate  right.  The  history  of  our  country  sheAvs  this. 
For  familiar  examples,  take  Blount  and  Smith’s  “conspi- 
racies” and  the  doings  in  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  in 
JtSOO.  and  in  that  of  NeAv  York  in  1824,  in  regard  to  the 
presidential  elections — both  having  denied  the  people 
the  right  of  suffrage,  as  uiiAvorthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  their  OAvn  affairs: — and  these  acts  are 
among  the  most  abominable  usurpations  ofpoAverand 
unjustifiable  outrages  of  democratic  principles,  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  <‘loATe  li- 
berty.” 


their  exertion,  if  it  be  impracticable,  as  w e believe  that  it 
is,  wholly  to  do  away  their  operation. 

An  amendment  which  shall  really  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a president  of  the  United  States  by  ‘■'•the  people 
cannot  be  hoped  tor.  Ad  captandum  as  the  talk  . about 
it  is — no  one,  who  knows  what  he  says  more  than  a par- 
rot, believes  that  it  can  be  obtained;  and  A»e  hold  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  any  man’s  political  intelligence,  or  po- 
litical honesty,  who  speaks  of  the  practicability  of  itj 
for  the  federal  principle  and  popular  principle  are  in  op- 
position, and  the  general  government  is  more  a govern- 
ment of  states  than  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.— 
We  shall  briefly  sheAv  this: 

1.  In  the  constitution  of  the  senate , Mississippi,  with. 
42,000  of  the  people,  having  the  same  weight  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  Ohio,  with  their  million  each,  or  New  York 
Avith  her  approximated  two  millions. 

2.  In  the  alloAvance  of  electors  of  president  because  of 
the  senators  for  the  states,  by  which  14,500  of  the  pdople 
in  Mississippi,  1 8. ,000  in  Illinois  or  Missouri,  and  21,000 
in  Rhode  Island,  elect  or  appoint  an  elector  of  tv*  :dent3 
though  it  requires  49,000  to  do  die  same  thmB  ~e1v 
York,  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

3.  In  the  “fe<hrui  number ,”  on  account  of  the  aln. 
ance  for  slaves,  Avho  are  not  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  South  Carolina  has  nine  representatives 
in  congress  and  Vermont  only  five,  though  the  Iasi,  by 
the  census  which  regulated  the  apportionment,  had  only 
3000  less  of  tha  ssople  than  the  first;  and  Virginia  with 

640.000,  has  twenty-two  representatives,  but  Ohio  with 

581. 000,  at  the  same  census,  only  fourteen — and  the  latter 
now,  probably,  contains,  about  200,000  more  than  the 
former!  But,  in  the  apportionment,  26,000  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Virginia  made  an  elector  of  president,  whereas  it 
required  36,000  of  the  people  of  Ohio  to  make  one. 

4.  Because  of  the  different  laws  of  the  several  states 
as  to  the  qualification  of  voters — Ncav  York  containing 
more  than  260,000*  voters,  and  Ydrgmia  40,000,  Avliere- 
by  1,800  men  in  the  latter  can  do  an  act,  which  may  re- 
quire nearly  9,000  equally  as  worthy  and  as  good  men  in 
the  former. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  small  states  w ill  give  up 
the  poAver  derived  from  their  equal  representation  in  the 
senate,  or  the  slave  holding  states  yield  to  the  people 
the  35  or  40  votes  which  they  have  in  congress,  and  in. 

, the  election  of  a president,  on  account  of  their  slaves - 
Is  it  thought  that  the  states  will  grant  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  right  of  prescribing  who  shall  be  esteemed 
voters  in  the  several  states?  We  will  sav,  they  ought 
not  to  do  either  of  these,  for  Ave  do  not  pretend  to  be 
Aviser  than  the  conArention  Avhich  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  conventions  of  the  seAre- 
val  states  Avhich  ratified  it,  under  a full  understanding 
of  practical  effects!  But  unless  all  these,  things  are  done, 
no  provision  can  be  made  by  which  the  election  of  their 
president  shall  be  secured*  to  the  people.  At  the  last 
election,  the  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay  represented  133,000 
more  of  the  people  than  those  given  to  Mr.  Crawiord* 
yet  the  latter  w as  one  of  the  three  highest,  and  the  for- 
mer Avas  thrown  out  of  the  contest!  Mr.  Crawford 
might  have  been  chosen  president  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,f but  Mr.  Clay  was  not  to  be  voted  for  at  allt 
Such  is  the  constitution — and  such  the  people ; and  Aye 
repeat  it,  that  the  federal  principle  has  only  a partial 
regard  for  the  popular  principle;  and,  as  whatever  we 
have  of  the  last  is  dependent  upon  the  preseiwation  of 
the  first,  we  would  rather  maintain  the  constitution,  de- 
fective as  it  may  be  in  this  respect,  than  hazard  the  ex- 
istence of  the  American  nation,  by  attempting  to  FORCE 

*The  Avhole  number  of  persons  who  actually  voted 
for  Mr.  Adams  and  geu.  Jackson  at  the  last  election,  was 
only  258,259 — less  voting  for  both  than  there  are  voters 
in  NeAv  York  alone,  wherein  the  people  were  not  allow- 
ed to  vote  at.  all! 

f Aye,  and  he  w as  seriously  voted  for  as  such,  small 
as  Avas  the  number  of  votes  that  he  received,  and  by 
persons  too,  Avho  hoav  loudly  chant  their  love  of  “the 
people” — the  dear  SAveet  people,  their  majesty  the  peo- 
ple f— * and  who  prate  about  violated  rights — because  they- 
were  not  violated  iu  the  way  that  they,  themselves  w ished! 
Sound  democrats — invaluable  patriots! 
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the  small  states,  and  the  slave  holding  states,  into  a re- 
ally popular  and  republican  election  ot  president. 

What  then  is  expedient , what  practicable,  (if  expe- 
dient), to  do,  by  which  the  feelings  caused  by  an  election 
in  the  house  of  representatives  may  be  avoided,  or,  at 
least,  be  less  frequently  excited  than  they  may  now  be  ? 
After  much  reflection,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that — 

It  is  both  expedient  and  practicable  to  extend  the  peri- 
od of  the  presidential  term  to  six  or  eight  years,  and 
that  the  person  elected  shall  be  thereafter  ineligible  to 
that  office:  but,  because  of  this  disqualification , we  think 
it  would  be  both  diguified  and  proper,  that  presidents  of 
the  United  States,  having  served  the  constitutional  pe- 
riod, should  receive  a public  compensation  which  would 
support  them  decently  and  respectably  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  as  among  the  frst  citizens  of  the  republic 
— and,  because  of  the  reasonable  presumption  that  no  one 
will  ever  be  elected  president  who  has  not  performed 
valuable  services  to  his  country:  not  to  presume  this, 
would  be  to  presume  a want  of  discrimination  in  those 
who  shall  elect  him,  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit. 

And  further,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
their  several  states  are  nearer  to  them  than  their  repre- 
sentatives' in  congress,  we  suppose  it  practicable  so  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that,  in  the 
event  of  a non-election  by  the  colleges , the  legislatures 
of  the  states,  by  joint  ballot,  may  be  required  to  give 
one  vote,  the  vote  of  the  state,  for  one  of  the  two  high- 
est of  the  candidates  returned  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, by  which  the  subsequent  proceedings  should  be 
directed.  We  say  “the  vote  of  the  state,”  considering 
it  impracticable  to  effect  a change  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  small  states  may  be  deprived  of  their  present 
power,  except  by  the  ultima  ratio  regum — an  appeal  to  the 
bayonet.  We  abe  not  prepared  forthat,  even  though 
the  further  protection  of  domestic  industry  and  progress 
of  internal  improvement  should  fail! — however  much 
some  Hotspurs  of  the  south,  with  the  bold  governor  of 
Virginia*  at  their  head,  shall  talk  about  resisting,  in  the 
opposite  result — for  we  know  that  they  will  consult 
“Crocker’s  arithmetic,”  as  Mr.  Tod  of  Pennsylvania  ad- 
vised a gentleman  from  that  section  of  the  country  to  do! 
and,  at  least,  find  out  whether  even  the  honest  hearts  and 
brawny  arms  of  the  people  of  their  own  states  are  with 
them.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  respect,  as 
well  in  the  administration  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Madison.  We  have  faith  in  the  people — 
they  love  the  constitution  and  respect  the  law,  and  will 
maintain  both.  We  have  no  present  fear  of  the  integri- 
ty of  this  union,  that  the  minority  will  refuse  repub- 
lican submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  that  the 
majority  will  abuse  its  power — for  no  sensible  being  will 
injure  itself. 

As  neither  of  the  preceding  propositions  affect  any 
great  principle  of  the  constitution,  except  in  the  disqua- 
lification suggested,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  much 
difficulty  would  present  itself  in  effecting  their  adoption; 
and  the  second  choice,  being  confined  to  the  legislatures 
ot'the  states,  could  not  be  liable  to  those  dishonorable 
suspicions  which  will  always  attend  a warmly  contested 
election  in  the  ho  use  of  representatives. 

Various  other  projects  for  amending  the  constitution 
m relation  to  this  matter,  have  been  before  us,  but  with- 
out the  hope  ot  success  in  obtaining  the  things  proposed. 
One  amendment  to  the  constitution,  as  to  the  election  of 


*Gov.  Giles  is  as  “full  of  fight”  on  the  occasion,  as  an 
egg  is  “full  of  meat”— one  ot  his  toasts  on  the  late  an- 
niversary was  offered  in  the  following  terms: 

“ I'he  tariff  schemer — The  silly  boy,  who  ripped  up  his 
goose,  that  laid  the  golden  eggs— The  southerns  will 
not  long  pay  tribute.  ” 

We  hope  that  the  governor  and  his  friends  will  hereaf- 
ter speak  with  profound  respect  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion! That  body,  in  the  worst  suspicions  entertained  of 
it,  went  notfurther  than  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

It  is  justice  however  to  add,  that  Mr.  Giles’  sentiment 
was  coldly  received,  and  would,  probably,  have  been  in- 
dignantly treated,  but  because  of  his  official  situation.  — 
The  people  of  Virginia,  though  led  great  lengths  by  their 
politicians , are  not  prepared  to  support  such  a rude  aud 
puerile  threat. 


president,  was  made  after  a season  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, and  because  of  an  event  not  likely  ever  to  have 
happened  again.  We  mean  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
person  whom  the  electors  intend  for  president  or  vice 
president,  respectively.  We  were  among  those  who 
threw  up  their  hats  and  huzzaed  for  the  amendment;  but, 
in  observing  its  practical  effects,  have  sincerely  regretted 
that  it  ever  was  made.  The  vice  president,  originally 
designed  really  to  be  the  “second  officer  in  the  govern- 
ment,” and  as  capable  as  the  president  of  performing  the 
duties  which  belong  to  the  first,  has  passed  into  a sort  of 
balance-ioheel  to  operate  on  the  election  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, having  but  little  weight,  indeed,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  affairs,  and  being  a station  hardly  so 
respectable  as  that  of  an  ordinary  member  of  the  senate, 
(though  he  presides  over  that  body),  because  of  the  lesser 
and  more  limited  duration  of  his  political  power.  As  wi> 
grow  older  we  more  and  more  love  the  constitution,  and 
more  admire  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  it.  We 
think  that  it  might  be  amended  in  some  of  its  forms,  but 
there  are  few  of  its  principles  that  we  would  willingly 
meddle  with.  We  may,  however,  suggest  the  “district 
system,”  for  electing  electors  of  president,  to  which  we 
have  always  been  favorable  and  would  support  still;  but 7 
there  is  no  prospect  of  adopting  an  amendment  in  that 
respect— for  the  large  states  -will  retain  the  power  of  elect- 
ing, or  appointing,  electors  of  president  as  they  pleas*, 
to  counterbalance  the  excess-power  of  the  small  states 
because  of  their  senators,  as  allowed  by  the  constitution: 
and  we  have  heard  much  lately  of  “COMBINATIONS 
OF  LARGE  STATES”  to  accomplish  certain  political 
purposes,  and  give  effect  to  that  power  which,  (that  the 
confederacy  might  be  preserved  and  the  small  states  not 
be  eaten  up),  was  so  carefully  guarded  against  in  the 
convention  of  the  states — each  claiming  equal  sovereignty, 
and  being  an  independent  party  to  the  compact.  There 
is  danger  in  this  proceeding,  and  the  friend  of  his  country 
will  reject  even  the  suspicion  of  the  fact  suggested  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  congress  from  Virginia;  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  people  of  the  “large  states,”  whose  votes 
have  been  cast  into  th apolitical  chauldron,  have  a right  to 
understand  the  bargain  which  has  been  made  for  them! 
We  all  have  a right  to  expect  an  explanation  of  gen. 
Floyd’s  astounding  annunciation,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  the  famous  gen.  Smyth,  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  de- 
legates of  Virginia.  We  have  a right  to  know  who  they 
are  that  have  assumed  a secret  potver  to  regulate  the  pub- 
lic will,  and  render  public  principles  subject  to  private  ar- 
rangement. What  was  attempted  by  the  caucus  of  1 824, 
which  so  much  alarmed  the  people,  was  dignified,  if  not 
patriotic,  compared  vrith  that  which  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  has  been  the  contract  entered  into  by  this  un- 
known conclave.  The  caucus  met  with  open  doors — its 
object,  to  make  a president  of  the  United  States  so  far  as 
those  present  could  make  one,  was  fairly  avowed,  and 
all  were  free  to  support  or  oppose  well  understood  trans- 
actions: but  here  “a  deed  without  a name”  has  been. 
“ done  in  the  dark,”  and  antipodes  have  come  toge- 
ther! That  there  have  been  sacrifices  of  principle  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  we  verily  believe.  We  shall  use 
all  diligence  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  will  lay  them  before 
the  public  at  every  hazard,  and  with  the  same  zeal  that 
we  rebuked  and  exposed  the  caucus  of  1824.  If  that  pro- 
ceeding was  politically  wrong,  what  shall  we  say  ol  this 
secret  movement?  We  regard  it  as  the  most  feartul  as- 
sociation that  ever  existed  in  our  country — less  magna- 
nimous than  the  Hartford  convention,  (for  the  delegates 
to  that  assembly  were  appointed  openly),  no  matter  what 
may  have  been,  or  is,  the  special  object  of  either,  the 
manifest  design  of  both  being  to  produce  secret  political 
effect — TO  manage  the  people!  And  are  those,  thus 
darkly  combined,  such  as  should  denounce,  as  they  do, 
the  intended  public  meeting  ot  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers and  other  friends  of  domestic  industry  at  Harris- 
burg, to  represent  their  wants  and  explain  their  wishes 
to  the  national  legislature  ? Does  it  become  gov.  Giles  and 
those  who  are  hurried  on  with  him  in  passion, -whose  uncal- 
led for  and  strange  resolutions,  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,*  produced  this  action,  to  condemn  it?  Let 


*We  felt  both  sorry  and  glad  when  these  resolutions 
were  passed — sorry  that  Virginia  should  have  taken  the 
practically  useless  and  ouaesessary  grwuad  ttat 
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Mi*.  Ritchie,  who  has  been  a chief  agent  in  uttering  this 
condemnation,  “[dace  his  huger  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution/5 to  use  his  own  favorite  saying,  which  gives  to 
the  members  of  a legislative  body  and  denies  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  right  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  matters  in- 
teresting to  them,  and  of  respectfully  petitioning  the  legi- 
timate authority  for  a redress  of  grievances?  Will  Air. 
Ritchie  be  pleased  to  answer?  Will  he  say  that  all  right 
of  opinion  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  free- 
holders of  Virginia — that  when  these  men  open  their 
months  and  pronounce  judgment,  all  others  must  keep- 
silence  because  Virginia  has  spoken?  It  won’t  do. — The 
time  h.s  past  when  such  dictation  can  he  allowed;  and 
pers-'ns,  even  in  thrifty  little  Rhode  Island,  really  believe 
that  they  arc  as  much  endowed  by  God  and  justified  by 
the  constitution , in  holding  and  expressing  opinions  of 
their  own,  as  though  they  resided  south  of  “Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line!”  As  Mr.  Randolph  said  in  1S14,  when 
speaking  of  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford  to  the  strong 
county  of  Dutchess,  in  New  York,  wre  use  these  word 
not  “in  derision  but  in  soberness  and  sadness  of  heart,” 
because  of  the  assumptions  of  the  politicians  of  Virginia, 
who  are  opposed  to  every  principle  of  political  action 
which  does  not  originate  with  them  selves1 — which  has  not 
received  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy  from  the  signet  of  the 
high  priests  at  Richmond,  who  take  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing their  opinions  as  they  please,  and  would  force  them 
on  others— who  talk  about  liberty  and  the  “rights  ol  man,” 
and  yet  so  practice  them  that,  at  the  last  trial,  220,000  of 
their  citizens  refused  the  request  of  .‘371,000,  that  a con- 
vention might  be  called  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  * But  we  have  been  lead  away  from  our 
subject,  and  shall  revert  to  it — intending  hereafter  to 
speak  of  some  of  these  things  as  they  deserve — not  for 
party  political  or  temporary  purposes,  hut  in  support  of 
old  republican  principles.  We  noticed  the  “combina- 
tion'’ for  the  simple  design  of  maintaining  the  opinion, 
that  the  large  states  will  not  give  up  the  right  of  manag- 
ing the  the  election  of  electors  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident in  their  own  w'ay,  even  though  the  small  ones 
should  accede  to  the  proposition,- which  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a majority  even  of  them  would  do. 

To  conclude  this  subject.  Whatever  may  be  our  opi- 
nions of  right,  or  our  wishes,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  that  the  states  will  abandon  the  various  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  election  of  president; 
andrto  expect  that  the  choice  of  their  chief  magistrate 
will  ever  he  secured  to  the  people,!  without  a revolution, 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  absurd  speculations  that 
ca  i be  indulged  by  enthusiastic  politicians.  Before  any 
one  shall  quarrel  with  us  for  this  declaration,  we  ask 
them  to  reflect  upon  the  f icts  suggested.  Argue  the  mat- 
ter as  any  one  pleases,  this  result  is  certain,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  is  the  creature  of  the  con- 
stitution more  than  the  creation  of  the  people;  and  that 
no  provision  exists,  or  can  be  hoped  for,  by  winch  a ma- 
in- ty  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic  shall  he  assured  ol 
the  power  of  selecting  him.  We  know  that  these  things 
will  startle  many  inconsiderate  persons  who  talk  about 
Ute  people  w ithout  knowing  what  they  constitutionally 
are — without  having  compri  bended  that  the  general  go- 
vernment is  a government  of  the  states;  for  they  tashion 
their  ideas  of  the  choice  cf  a president  according  to  the 
practice  pursued  in  their  own  local  and  popular  elections, 
and,  never  have  ascertained  the  principles  on  which  our 
federation  is  founded,  which  are  really  principles  of  “bar- 
gain” or  compromise;  axd  they  are  good. 

We  have  been  induced  to  these  remarks  by  the  late 
letter  of  gen.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Beverley,  inserted  in  the 
Use.  ?;>TEit  of  the  7th,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  indignant  ami  un- 
qualified rejection  of  the  facts  therein  suggested,  which 

ajid  glad  because  it  would  rouse  the  feelings  or  influence 
the  conduct  of those  who  construct  the  constitution  difter- 
entlrom  her  biddings. 

“See  note  at  the  end. 

■flu  common  phrase, -and  on  all  Oc  asions  when  we 
speak  of  our  government  as  to  be  compared  with  that,  ot 
other  nations,  we  call  it  a government  of  the  people — be- 
cause we  ourselves  made  ami  adopted  the  constitution; 
hut  when  we  speak  of  it  strictly,  and  as  relating  to  our- 
selves only,  it  should  rather  be  esteemed  a government 
of  states. 


is  given  in  one  of  the  following  pages.  Ever  since  Febru- 
ary, 1825,  the  press  has  daily  groaned  with  the  charge  of 
“corruption,  intrigue  and  management”  against  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends,  because  of  the  part  that  they  took  in  the 
late  presidential  election.  We  have  no  present  remark 
to  make  on  their  proceedings — it  is  not  only  unnecessary 
hut  w ould  be  out  of  place  just  now,  the  justice  of  the  ac- 
cusations being  about  to  be  investigated,  li  Air.  Clay  is 
guilty,  the  weight  of  the  public  indignation  will  crush 
him* — if  innocent,  he  will  stand  among  the  most  abused 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  become  a proper  subject  for  a 
just  re-action  in  every  honorable  and  generous  mind, 
which  has  suspected  his  political  honesty*!  He  has  been 
assailed  in  the  most  delicate  and  tender" point — in  a pub- 
lic act,  solemnly  performed  under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath;  and  somebody  must  stand  responsible  for  the  per- 
severance and  bitterness  with  which  he  has  been  pursued, 
at  “the  bar  of  the  public  reason.”  For  two  years  and 
an  half  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends  have  boldly -challenged 
proof  of  the  offences  imputed,  and  endeavored  to  reach 
something  that  was  tangible,  but  found  only  -ibsii.uatiorf 
that  could  not  be  grappled,  or  dark  suspicion  net  to  be-, 
embodied.  The  report  said,  that  general  Jackson  was 
possessed, of  the  facts,  and  his  name  has  been  used  in  sup- 
port ot  the  charges  in  a way  that  cannot  be  excused,  if 
he  knows  no  more  of  the  subject  of  them  Ilian  is  explain- 
ed in  his  letter  to  Air.  Beverley;  hut  Air.  Clay  and  his 
friends  could  not  obtain  any  thing  definitive  from  him — 
nay,  not  even  his  settled  tangible  opinion,  as  applicable 
to  them; — but  at  last,  what  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends  have 
imposingly  avowed  that  they  could  not  accomplish,  has 
been  brought  about  by  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  get 
notoriety  in  one  of  the  general’s  political  friends  a no  Air. 
Clay’s  political  enemy,  who  must  needs  send  forth,  in 
writing,  a highly  varnished  account*  of  what  he  heard 


*Mr.  Beverley  says  that  general  Jackson  stated  * “be- 
fore all  the  company,”  that  Air.  Clay’s  friends  had  pro- 
mised liis  [the  general’s]  friends,  to  make  him  president 
in  one  hour,  if  he  [the  general]  would  pr  m.se  not  to  put 
Air.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary  of  su-tf;  see  page 
lb’2.  The  general’s  letter  to  Ah’,  li.  is  but  the  shadow 
indeed  of  this  declaration,  though  the  truth  cf  it,  in  ex~ 
lenso , was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  editor  cf  the 
Telegraph,  and  the  “organ”  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  has  called  himself. 

If  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends  are  honest,  they  will  have 
reason  to  say  in  the  language  of  old  Job , “O,  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a book!”  The  “Richmond  Enqui- 
rer,” before  it  was  known  what  course  Air.  Clay  had 
adopted,  in  its  hest  and  right  solemn  monitory  manner, 
said— 

“Air.  Beverley  should  hare  been  careful  how  he  com- 
mitted gen.  J.  in  publishing  his  conversation  without  his 
knowledge — and  next  in  putting  his  letter  in  the  absolute 
power  of  Air.  Zanc.  ” 

There  is  something  in  this  that  we  cannot  reconcile 
to  our  notions  of  honesty.  Would  the  editors  have  it, 
that  a man  like  gen.  Jackson,  a candidate  for  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  should  verbally,  or  in  writings 
privately  assail  the  public  purity  of  Air.  Clay,  for  an  act 
committed  w hile  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  in  the  performance  of  a highly  responsible  duty  as 
a member  of  that  body,  and  who  now  is  secretary  of 
stale,  the  place  of  the  highest  honor  and  strictest  confi- 
dence which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  president  and  senate 
to  bestow  on  an  individual  citizen — a man  that  w>as  cal- 
led by  col.  Benton , because  of  the  exertion  of  his  splen- 
did talents  and  powerful  influence  with  both  parties  to 
the  Alissouri  question,  “the  pacificator  of  ten  millions  of 
freemen a title  not  less  glorious,  or  less  worthy  of  pre- 
; servation,  than  any  that  belongs  to  any  other  citizen  of 
the  republic?  Would  they  desire  that  such  a man  as 
; general  Jackson,  “the  hero  of  Orleans,”  and  one  of 
those  who  has  “filled  up  the  measure  of  their  country’s 
glorv,”  should  be  the  secret  assailant  of  Air.  Clay,  and  re- 
iuse’one  accused  of  the  highest  offences,  an  opportunity 
, of  obtaining  an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  charges 
prefen ed"agamst  him  ? We  think  that  Satan  himself,  it 
accused  by" other  than  ix  finite  wisdom,  would  be  en- 
titled to  acopy  of  the  charges  preferred,  with  a know-- 
ledge  of  his  accuser,  and  might  demand  proof!  On  this 
principle  of  common  honesty , the  general  has  promptly 
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the  veteran  say,  when  hospitablv  entertained  bv  him ! recollected  the  passage  of  several  bills  tor  the  erection 
’ — * ' • of  light-houses;  though  he  did  not  recollect  how  many 

of  tlidse  were  raised  at  the  publie  expense  on  the  Connec- 
ticut shore.  Considering  them  as  useful,  though  they 
had  a local  effect,  he  had  always  voted  for  them.  He 
would  aBo  mention  certain  circumstances  attending  the 
aiding  of  the  fisheries  to  the  eastward,  to  which  certain 
benefits  were  attached  that  were  derived  from  the  contri- 
butions of  other  parts  of  the  union.  Yet  he  had  always 
voted  for  them,  notwithstanding  their  local  application. 

“So  far  as  relates  to  Virginia,  the  simple  effect  of  this 
resolution  will  he  to  form  a road  over  a mountainous 
country.  Mr.  G.  said  lie  M as  himself  as  little  interested 
as -the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Yet,  where  mea- 
sures were  devised  whose  great  object  was  the  general 
benefit , though  they  might  be  attended  with  local  advan- 
tages, he  had  no  objection  to  them.  He  believed  the  state 
ot  Maryland,  the  Federal  city,  Alexandria,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  would  be  most  benefitted  by  facilitating  an 
interchange  of  commodities. 

“Jfr.  G.  said,  he  considered  the  circumstances  of  con - 
necting  the  different  parts  of  the  union,  by  every  tie,  as 
well  of  liberal  policy  as  of  facility  of  communication, 
highly  desirable. 

“lie  further  believed,  that  the  devoting  onc-tenth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  to  the  laying  out  new  roads, 
would  be,  in  fact,  no'  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  lands  would  thereby  be  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value.  It,  however,  it  shall  be  thought  that 
tin’s  sum  will  be  better  applied  in  .the  opening  of  roads  in 
the  interior  of  the  state,  he  should  have  no  objections  to 
that. 

“The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Griswold), 
affects  lately  to  have  discovered  a great  deal  of  disguise 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  house.  What  disguise?. 
What  were  the  committee  to  do  ? This  country  is  plac- 
ed in  a certain  peculiar  situation.  We  have  waters  run- 
ning to  the  east — they  to  the  west;  and  the  committee 


The  general  very  partially,  indeed,  supports  the  sweep- 
ing declaration  of  Mr.  Beverley;  but  he  states  all  that  he 
knows,  and  stands  prepared  to  give  up  his  author,  if  Mr. 
Clay  shall  “come  out  over  his  own  name,”  and  deny  the 
truth  of  the  charges,  or  rather  intimations,  made  against 
him.  .Mr.  Clay  lias  pounced  upon  even  the  semblance  ot 
responsibility  afforded  in  the  matters  stated — and  broad- 
ly appealed  to  the  people;  and  he  must  be  as  impudent 
as  corrupt,  if  guilty  of  the  offences  imputed;  and,  if 
guiltless,  on  whom  shall  the  condemnation  fail?  But  the 
truth  will  come  out,  and  justice  be  rendered. 

There  is  much  matter  for  comment  in  the  papers  al- 
ready before  us,  hut  we  shall,  for  the  present  at  least, 
avoid  discussions  of  the  merits  of  the  case  between  the 
general  and  Mr.  Clay.  The  whole  affair  will  be  placed 
in  able  hands,  and  all  its  facts  ©;■  insinuations  will  be  sift- 
ed to  their  very  bottom,  in  attack  or  defence — all  which  we 
shall  faithfully  lay  before  our  readers  for  their  judgment. 
We  will  only  add,  that  a great  political  victory  is  about 
to  be  gained  by  one  or  the  other  party,  and  that  tilings, 
are  so  placed  that  there  cannot  be  a “drawn  - battle.” 
We  most  heartily  and  sincerely  regret  this — the  re-  I 
putation  of  our  country  will  suffer  by  it,  for  much  of 
the  public  character  of  a nation  depends  on  that  of  its 
prominent  individual  citizens,  or  great  public  officers; 
and  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  will 
mourn  any  loss  of  honorable  principle  in  the  American 
people. 

NOTE. 

Two  ot  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Giles  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  at  the  last  sessiou,  are  iD 
these  words — 

Resolved,  That  this  general  assembly,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  aud  government  of  this  state,  does,  hereby,  most 
solemnly  protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise  of  any  pow- 
er whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to 


make  internal  improvements  within  the  limits  and  juris-  th«£ght  it  v-as  desirable  to  connect  these  bv  good  roads, 
diction  of  the  several  states,  and  particularly  within  the  TVlth  the  committee  state  principles  or  interest  had  no 


limits  of  the  state  of  Virginia • — and  also,  against  the 
claim  or  exercise  of  any  power  whatever,  asserting  or  in- 
volving a jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  territory  within 
the  limits  of  this  state,  except  over  the  objects  and  iu  the 
mode  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 


inf  uence:  they  were  governed  entirely  by  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  common  interest.  ” 

The  delegates  who  voted  for  calling  a convention,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  were  in  h 
minority,  though  they  represented  150,000  more  of  the 


Resolved,  In  like  manner,  that  this  general  assembly  : people  than  did  the  majority.  This  is  patent  republican- 
does,  hereby,  most  solemnly  protest  against  any  claim  or  ! ism — but  like  the  British  doctrines  about  free  trade,  fitted 
exercise  of  power,  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  j only  for  “exportation.”  Maryland  is  conditioned  like 
government,  which  serves  to  draw  money  from  the  j her  neighbor,  but  refrains  from  sending  forth  her  politi- 
inhabitants  of  this  state,  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  | cal  dogmas  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  other 
States,  and  to  disburse  it  for  any  object,  whatever,  except ! states,  deeply  conscious  that  the  work  of  reformation 


for  carrying  into  effect  the  grants  of  power  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

.Vow  look  at  the  following. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  and  debates  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1802,  on  the 
report  of  a select  committee  respecting  the  admission 
of  the  north  western  territory,  as  a state 
union. 


should  begin  at  borne. 


A “genuine 

AND  A “TARIFF’ 


Pennsylvania  German’ 


GOVERNOR 


judge!  If  persons  will  publish  flings 
like  the  following,. they  must  feel  flattered  at  the  copying 
of  them  into  other  papers.  The  Columbia,  (South  Car- 
olina,) Telescope , a leading  gazette,  on  the  22d  ult.  speak- 
into  mg  of  “Pennsylvania,”  said — 

“ Horace  Binney,  escj,  decidedly  the  best  lawyer  of  that 


“Mr..  Griswold  moved  to  strike  out  the  3d  article,  I state,  has  been  offered  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
which  provides,  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  court,  but  has  declined  it,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
of  the  sales  of  western  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  The  governor  of  that  state  (a  genuine  Pennsylvania  Gcr- 
making  of  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters,  emp-  I man)  has  appointed  that  paragon  of  legal  acumen  John 
tying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  after-  VTod,  esq.  of  Bedford  county,  late  chairman  of  the 

wards  through  the  state  of committee  on  manufactures  in  congress,  to  the  situation 

“Mr.  Giles,  in  opposition,  said  he  was  sorry  there  w as  I refused  by  Mr.  Binney.  A dwarf  in  lieu  of  a Hercules, 
any  paid  of  the  report  that  had  a local  aspect — but  this  Such  are  the  blessings  of  tariff  politics.  ” 
was  unavoidable.  JacoI  considei'ations  were  often  ne-l  Why — Horace  Burney,  too,  is  a “tariff”  man,  as  is 
cessarily  blended  with  principles  of  general  utility.  He  almost  every  distinguished  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania, 

I unless  a great  importer  of  British  goods,  or  an  auctioneer 


-acted;  and  what  the  world  of  politicians  calls  “pru- 
dence,” we  hope  will  never  abide  with  him,  or  any  other 
person  that  shall  he  thought  of  for  high  and  honorable 
office,  to  destroy  reputation  by  stabbings  in  the  dark:  what 
the  genera!  states  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  Mr.  Beverley,  having  been  the  guest  of  gen. 
Jackson,  did  wrong  in  committing  to  paper  what  he  sup- 
posed the  general  had  said,  or  at  least  it  was  wrong  to 
publish  it  anonymously — hut  he  did  right,  as  an  honest 
man,  in  placing  the  general’s  letter  “in  the  absolute 
power  of  Mr.  Zane,”a  fast  aud  well  known  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay,  that  'he  latter  might  stand  on  his  defence. 


whose  profit  is  to  force  a consumption  of  those  sent  out 
“to  order.”  The  editor  of  the  “Telescope”  know  shut 
little  of  John  Tod.  No  one  w ho  ever  heard  him  in  de- 
bate will  ever  forget  his  “acumen,”  and  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives from  South  Carolina  will  especially  re- 
member it!  We  well  recollect  that  circumstance— and 
had  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  whole  of  his  concluding 
speech  on  the  tariff  hill  of  1824.  That  speech  was  nev.  r 
excelled.  It  was  peculiar  to  him  who  pronounced  it. — • 
The  house  and  the  gallery,  loaded  with  auditors,  was 
“as  stiil  as  death,”  save  when  the  power  of  his  argu - 
1 ment  caused  an  involuntary  applause,  or  the  just  seven- 
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iy  of  his  satire,  sometimes  mingled  with  contempt  for 
fulminations  uttered,  provoked  the  general  laugh.  The 
“book-maker”  from  New  York,  and  he  of  Georgia, 
who  “swore  by  heaven”  that  that  state  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  tariff,  could  better  inform  the  editor  of  the 
“Telescope”  of  the  “acumen”  of  John  Tod,  who  is 
•one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  men  that  live,  though 
he  never  “went  to  dancing  school”— and  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania German”  governor,  by  appointing  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  commonwealth,  a man  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  undoubted  firmness,  and  high  le- 
gal acquirements,  has  fulfilled  the  best  hopes  of  his 
friends  in  that  practically  wise  and  patriotic  and  power- 
ful state;  and  the  editor  of  the  “Telescope”  may  rest 
assured  that  “tariff  politics”  will  not  disqualify  John 
T od  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  law!  It  is 
true,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, and  that,  like  an  Atlas,  he  bore  the  “American 
isystem”  on  his  shoulders  in  1824,  ably  supported  by 
ethers  as  worthy  and  devoted  as  himself;  and,  though 
the  senate  so  mangled  the  bill  that  millions  haVe  been 
lost  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  by  the 
“amendments”  of  that  body,  he  gave  not  up  one  inch  of 
ground  to  the  sophistry  of  his  opponents,  and  laughed 
and  lashed  into  scorn  the  petulant  threats  with  which  the 
roceedings  were  assailed.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
no  wing  Mr.  Tod  well — and  all  who  do  know  him  will 
believe  him  as  capable  as  he  is  resolute  of  rendering  jus- 
tice on  all  occasions  and  to  every  man. 

“The  system.”  Many  of  our  thoughtful  readers, 
who  have  looked  over  the  list  of  articles  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  given  in  our  last  paper,  will  be  surprised 
if  they  notice  that  only  1,499  mill  saws  had  crossed  the 
■water  to  enable  us  to  prepare  suitable  lumber  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  our  houses — but  this  surprize  will 
be  turned  into  pleasure  when  they  are  informed,  that 
there  is  a very  large  manufactory  of  mill  saws  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  which  they  are  made  one-third  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  imported  at,  and  so  much  better  that  persons, 
who  know  the  value  of  an  American  saw,  would  give  one- 
third  more  for  it  than  for  a British  one.  The  character 
of  the  manufacturer  is  at  stake  in  support  of  the  latter, 
and  it  acts  as  an  insurance  of  the  goodness  of  the  article — 
but  the  British  are  without  character! 

The  Democratic  Press  says — That  distant  events  strike 
with  more  surprise,  and  take  more  entire  possession  of 
our  minds  than  those  which  pass  almost  under  our  own 
eyes,  is  a remark  as  ancient  as  it  is  unquestionably  true. 
At  this  time,  our  papers  are  pretty  generally  occupied  in 
noticing  a fact  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  that  silk  bandanna  handkerchiefs  are  made 
m England  and  exported  to  India.  This  is  a curious  fact, 
exhibiting  the  revolutions  of  commerce  and  the  triumphs 
of  skill  and  ingenuity.  A few  years  ago,  nearly  all  the 
white  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States  were 
imported  from  India:  now  we  export  -white  cotton  goods 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  to  Canton , as  an  article  of 
commerce.  We  may  also  add,  that  large  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  are  exported  from  Boston  to  Smyrna. 

Cotton.  As  stated  in  our  last  paper,  the  export  of 
cotton  to  Great  Britain,  in  1825,  was  131,000,000  lbs. 
worth  $30,463,000,  and  in  1820,  134,000,000,  worth 
$15,829,000. 

A Liverpool  letter  of  the  29th  May  last  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

The  imports  of  cotton  to  this  port  in  the  present  year 
-amount  to — 

From  the  United  States.  Brazil. 

285,471  38,490 

To  the  same  period  last  year  155,542  23,571 

To  the  same  period  in  1825  162,213  08,936 

jB.  India.  Egyptian.  IV.  India , &c.  Total. 

8,059  8,082  7,532  347,634  bags. 

7,325  16,981  3,279  206,698  — 

7, 148  30,410  7,520  276,227  — 

The  exports  last  year  to  this  period  amounted  to  47,866 

bags,  and  in  the  present  they  have  been  24,309. 

Shewing  an  increase. , of  *129,929  bales  in  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  the  last. 

The  letter  proceeds — “The  demand  for  cotton  manu- 
factures is  continued  upon  the  most  extensive  scale/  both 


for  home  use  and  exportation,  and  is,  we  believe,  greater 
than  ever  it  was  known  to  be.  Cotton  twist  for  export 
is  less  in  demand  than  it  was,  and  the  continental  mar- 
kets are  represented  to  be  overstocked  with  it.  All  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  manufacture  are  now  fully  employed 
at  increased  wages,  but  the  masters  still  complain  of  the 
smallness  of  their  profits,  and  as  it  respects  the  mills 
that  have  not  the  most  approved  machinery  and  good 
management,  we  believe  that  they  are  conducted  with 
some  loss.  As  it  regards  the  future  prices  of  cotton,  we 
may  remark,  that  it  appears  to  us  that  this  will  very 
much  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  imports,  and 
more  particularly  of  those  from  the  United  States;  and, 
as  before  remarked,  we  think  that  if  in  the  present  year 
they  do  not  exceed  460,000  bags,  the  prices  in  the  au- 
tumn will  be  higher;  but  if  from  thence  they  reach  to  or 
exceed  500,000  bags,  and  it  shall  be  thought  that  the 
growth  is  continued  upon  the  same  or  an  extended  scale, 
there  will,  in  our  opinion,  in  that  case  be  just  grounds  to 
apprehend  a further  decline.  The  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  this  country  in  the  present  year  will,  we  think,  be 
not  less  than  620,000  bags,  and  the  exports  may  amount 
to  50  or  60,000.  The  low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  vi- 
gorous state  of  the  trade,  are  circumstances  calculated  to 
induce  the  more  wealthy  spinners  and  dealers  to  hold 
larger  than  their  usual  stocks,  and  it  may  also  be  taken 
into  the  account  the  possible  contingency  of  a partial 
failure  in  the  growing  crops;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  al- 
though the  large  stock  now  in  the  market,  with  the  im- 
ports thafare  expected  in  the  next  two  months,  will  occa- 
sion the  prices  to  remain  low,  and  perhaps  to  become 
lower  than  they  are  at  present;  yet  presuming  that  the 
supplies  in  the  year  from  the  United  States  will  be  under 
500,000  bags,  we  think  it  is  more  probable  than  other- 
wise that  in  the  autumn  or  winter  the  prices'  will  be  a 
little  higher  than  those  which  can  now  be  obtained.” 

A Havre  circular  of  May  31,  says — “Our  imports  of 
cotton  during  the  month,  are  not  less  than  29,580  bales, 
of  which  25,336  bales  are  from  the  United  States.  The 
sales  of  the  month  do  not  exceed  13,219  bales,  and  our 
stock  on  hand  amounts  to  70,835  bales — against  29,531 
bales  at  the  same  period  last  year.  This  excessive  im- 
portation cast  such  a gloom  over  the  trade,  that  no  one 
seems  willing  to  enter  into  any  extensive  operations,  anct 
as  it  appears  the  manufacturers,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
their  goods,  are  obliged  to  sell  at  very  low  prices,  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  any  improvement  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial until  the  stock  is  reduced  to  ?n  extent  morp  pro- 
portionate to  the  wants  of  the  consumers.” 

iCjPNotwithstanding  that  the  home  market  will  con- 
sume about  200,000  bales  in  the  present  year,  $he  pros- 
pect of  the  cotton  planters  is  a gloomy  one.  Why  nof 
make  bagging  and  ropes  of  it?  Why  yet  extend  the  cul- 
tivation ? Why  not  manufacture  more  for  themselves, 
or  encourage  the  establishment  of  manufactories  among 
them,  to  make  new  markets  for  wheat,  corn,  and  meats, 
which  they  can  furnish  in  any  quantity? 

Cotton — cotton — cotton  ! New  Orleans , June  21 . 
Our  receipts  of  cotton  will  exceed  the  very  outside  cal- 
culations—they  will  reach,  I presume,  325,000  bales, 
and,  as  I think  our  reporter  is  considerably  short  in  his 
eount,  I should  not  be  surprised  when  the  stock  is  so 
reduced  that  it  can  be  correctly  counted,  if  it  should  go 
to  330,000. 

[Three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  bales  received  at 
New  Orleans,  only—'A  half  year’s  supply  for  Britain;  and 
yet  people  are  complaining  because  of  the  low  price  of 
the  article!  If  the  quantity  is  increased  for  the  next  sea- 
son as  it  was  in  the  last,  will  cotton  fetch  five  cents  per 
pound,  unless  to  lay  aside  on  speculation,  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  hold  it?  We  doubt  if  it  will.  The  dis- 
tress that  has  visited  and  is  visiting  the  growers  of  grain, 
we  are  sincerely  sorry  to  believe  is  about  to  visit  the  cot- 
ton planters,  and  we  shall  be  as  anxious  to  relieve  them, 
through  our  htunble  efforts,  as  we  have  been,  and  are, 
to  relieve  the  farmers.  We  have  long  since  seen  and 
proclaimed  that  which  is  now  coming  to  pass,  from  the- 
capacity  of  over-producing  cotton.] 

Washington  monument.  The  citizens  of  Boonsbo- 
rough,  Maryland,  on  the  anniversary, • labored- to  erect 
a monument  to  Washington  on "the  brow  of  the  “Blue 
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Rocks.  ” It  is  composed  of  vast  masses  of  rough  stone, 
heaped  together — 54  feet  in  circumference  ana  will  be 
30  feet  high.  The  “Blue  Rocks”  have  an  elevation  of 
1,200  feet,  and  the  prospect  of  the  beautiful  country  ad- 
jacent can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Revolutionaries.  The  Yorkville,  S.  C.  Advocate, 
states  the  fact  that  there  are  now  living  in  two  adjoining 
beat  companies,  in  York  District,  S.  C.  eighteen  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  of  whom  two  Avere  captains  and  one  a 
sergeant.  All  except  two  lived  in  the  same  beats  during 
the  revolutionary  struggle;  and  none  of  them  have  ever 
applied  for  a pension.  They  are  from  the  ages  of  sixty- 
two  to  ninety  years,  and  live  within  ten  miles  of  each 
ether. 

The  anniversary.  We  may  notice  hereafter  (hav- 
ing laid  aside  half-a-peck  of  toasts  for  the  purpose),  a 
few  of  those  given  on  the  late  anniversary,  as  indicato- 
ry of  some  things  useful  for  the  public  intelligence, 
though  the  labor  of  it  is  like  that  of  assorting  a bushel 
of  chaff  to  get  one  grain  of  good  wheat;  but  there  was 
a celebration  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  partaking  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character,  to  attract  attention,  and  we  turn  with 
pleasure  from  the  bacchanal  ebullitions  of  excited  party, 
briefly  to  notice  the  noble  event  which  was  honored  at 
Cleveland — the  opening  and  navigation  of  a considerable 
and  very  difficult  portion  of  the  great  Ohio  canal;  a thing 
of  works , not  of  words — a splendid  triumph  of  practical 
republican  and  enlightened  policy,  in  opposition  to  the 
spider-web-like  theory  and  political  suicide  which  un- 
happily prevails  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  But  if 
the  latter  prefer  the  “ down-hill  of  life,”  let  them  enjoy 
it!  We  like  the  rising  of  the  ‘‘young  lion  Ohio.  ” 

Gov.  Trimble,  with  Messrs.  BroAvn,  Buckingham  and 
Perkins,  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  and  Messrs. 
Miner,  Tippan,  Beaseley,  Williams  and  Kelley,  canal 
commissioners,  arrived  at  Cleveland,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
in  the  canal  boat  “State  of  Ohio,”  having  left  “Portage 
Summit,”  thirty  eight  miles  distant,  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  descended  nearly  400  feet  by  the  aid  of  forty- 
two  locks.  Another  boat  folloAved,  and  the  descending 
boats  Avere  met  by  an  ascending  one  from  Cleveland, 
filled  with  a delighted  people,  to  greet  their  distinguish- 
ed visitors,  illustrious  friends  of  national  industry,  to 
be  assisted  by  internal  improvement.  The  account  of 
the  proceedings  had  fill  three  columns  of  the  Cleveland 
paper.  The  roar  of  artillery,  the  sound  of  soft  mu- 
sic, thanksgivings  for  past  favors  and  petitions  for  future 
bessings,  with  an  oration,  a feast,  and  a ball,  filled  up  the 
various  business  of  this  interesting  day — and  all  things 
appear  to'  have  been  done  “in  decency  and  order.” 

Among  the  toasts  drunk  Avere  the  following — 

The  present  administration — Composed  of  men  who 
know  the  people’s  rights,  and  will  protect  them. 

Domestic  manufactures — The  only  sure  market  for  the 
productions  of  our  soil. 

The  arrival  of  the  frst  boat  on  the  Ohio  canal — An 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  its  projectors,  a 
sure  pledge  of  the  completion  and  future  benefits  of  that 
splendid  work. 

Canals  and  roads — The  favorite  policy  of  Ohio — May 
their  construction  progress,  until  boats  may  glide,  and 
•wheels  roll,  unobstructed  to  every  part  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826 — The  day  that  bore  Avitness 
to  the  mortality  and  immortality  of  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

The  health  of  the  governor  being  given,  he  offered 
this  sentiment: 

Education,  internal  improvement,  and  domestic  manu- 
factures— Let  others  do  as  they  may,  even  “stand  by  their 
arms”  if  they  prefer  them  to  reason,  but  let  the  people  of 
Ohio  stand  by  their  principles  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical  improvement:  then  -will  their  sons  be  virtuous 
and  happy,  and  the  safe  depositories  of  the  principles  of 
rational  liberty. 

A.  Kelley,  acting  commissioner,  concluded  a brief 
speech  concerning  the  canal  as  follows: 

“This  work,  Mr.  President,  is  the  work  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  was  by  their  Avill  it  was  under- 
taken, it  has  been  thus  far  prosecuted  by  their  energy, 
and  must  be  completed  by  their  stability  and  exertions — 
t is  emphatically  “the  work  of  the  people to  them  the 


honor  is  due,  and  to  them  too  much  credit  cannot  he  giv- 
en. I therefore  propose  as  a sentiment*  The  rsople  of 
the  state  of  Ohio.  ” 

These  were  some  of  the  volunteers— 

The  nuptails  Ave  this  day  celebrate  between  the  waters 
of  the  south  and  lake  Erie — may  industry,  enterprize  and 
prosperity  ever  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  this  grand 
alliance. 

The  fourth  of  July  1830 — May  the  citizens  of  Ohio  on 
that  day  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  second  great  work 
of  the  age;  the  Ohio  canal. 

The  memory  of  Thomas  Worthington , former  gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  (who  died  at  New  York  on  the  20th  ult. 
whither  he  had  proceeded  for  the  benefit  of  his  health), 
Avas  gratefully  remembered. 

ICJ^By  later  dates,  we  see  that  several  boats  are  ply- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  canal  which  is  finished.  The  first 
freight  boat,  also,  arrived  at  Cleveland  on  the 4th,  laden, 
with  flour  and  whiskey. 

Passengers.  The  National  Gazette  says — -It  is  stat- 
ed that  by  eleven  vessels  which  arrived  at  this  port  ajn 
Saturday,  there  came  passengers,  from  New  Orleans, 
23;  Liverpool,  84;  Pernambuco,  7;  Londonderry,  175, 
Belfast,  207;  Bordeaux,  2;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  9;  La- 
guira,  20;  Mobile,  3.  Total,  528. 

There  arrived  at  New  York  and  Amboy,  on  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  inst.,  938  passengers  from  foreign  ports; 
viz:  from  Liverpool,  325;  Havre,  100;  Greenock,  157; 
Dublin  99;  Newry,  145;  Nova  Scotia,  62;  Glasgow  18; 
Amsterdam  11;  West  Indies,  21. 

Agriculture.  A letter  from  a gentleman  of  Mary- 
land to  his  friend  in  Pittsburg,  lately  published,  says— 
“I  think  any  grain  growing  farmer  (and  Ave  might  be  all 
wool  groAvers),  who  looks  at  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
landed  interest  in  England  to  effect  protection  to  their 
agriculture,  and  thinks  that  if  our  whole  tariff  Avas  re- 
pealed, that  we  could  get  them  to  take  our  bread  stuffs, 
requires  a straight  jacket.  My  investments  in  sheep 
have  been,  since  the  peace  in  Europe  till  the  last  tw® 
years,  my  most  profitable  investments;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  visionary  to  suppose  we  can  create  consumers  of 
the  bread  stuffs  by  encouraging  manufactures.  What 
else  has  made  England  so  great  and  commercial,  90  po- 
pulous, and  her  agriculture  so  flourishing?  Nothing  but 
manufactures.  She  never  exported  produce  to  any 
thing  like  the  amount  that  Ave  have  done.  It  is  idle,  to<$, 
to  say  that  we  ha\-e  not  population  enough,  when  it  is 
known  that  machinery  supplies  the  place  of  so  much  of 
the  manual  labor.  We  were  told  that  Avhen  the  tariff 
Avas  laid  on  cottons,  Ave  should  have  to  pay  50  cents  for 
that  muslin  which  we  were  paying  25  cents  for,  and  what 
is  the  fact?  We  get  now  a better  fabric  for  10  or  12 
cents! — During  the  Avar,  I sold  from  a flock  of  little  up- 
Avards  of  300  head  of  sheep,  once  or  tAvice,  the  avooI  for 
$1200.  It  then  bought  all  the  cloth,  coarse  and  fine,  for 
my  Avhole  family,  black  and  white,  and  I had  & surplus 
of  4 or  $500  in  cash,  and  this  sum  wa3  tAvice  enough  to 
pay  all  my  war  taxes ! Now  the  same  quantity  of  avooI 
Avill  not  buy  yie  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
cloth  I require.  “Facts  are  stubborn  things” — and  they 
have  at  last  convinced  me,  against  all  my  sophistic  rea- 
sonings. I haAie  some  time  back  been  anti-tariff— I am 
now  decidedly  for  an  American  policy.  ” 

[We  have  omitted  the  political  part  of  the  preceding 
letter;  but  the  south  is  pledged  to  oppose  the  “system,” 
hoAveAer  much  the  people  thereof  are  now  benefitted  by 
it  in  the  market  extended  for  their  cotton;  however 
much,  hereafter,  they  will  require  a greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection than  the  east,  the  middle  and  the  west  haAre  ever 
asked  of  the  national  legislature.  The  change  of  opinion 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  eastern  states,  must  take  place 
in  the  southern,  or  the  south  will  decline  in  population, 
decrease  in  wealth  and  diminish  in  strength,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  our  country,  and  a 
sensible  weakening  of  the  general  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States — all  parts  of  which  Ave  desire  may 
flourish.] 

“Tre  American  system!”  Gen.  Wadsworth,  of  the 
state  of  York,  is  said  to  have  thirteen  thousand  sheep 
on  liis  farm. 
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Silk  worms.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Henry 
Bry,  an  inhabitant  of  Washita,  Lou.  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  New  Orleans,  dated  17th  ult. 

“Nothing  new  here  except  that  I have  just  completed 
an  education  of  silk  worms,  the  eggs  of  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  me  by  mail  in  a letter  from  Philadelphia. 
They  have  succeeded  well.  I never  saw  finer  cods,  and 
as  1 "have  also  imported  seeds  of  the  white  mulberry  tree, 
which  grow  admirably  well,  I hope  I shall  be  able  to 
spread  this  new  resource  in  my  neighborhood.  It  will 
be  more  important  than  might  be  supposed.  This  part 
of  the  state  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  raising  of  silk 
worms,  and  I communicate  the  circumstance  to  you  be- 
cause I know  that  you  take  interest  in  every  thing  which 
may  be  useful  to  our  country.  I shall  be  able  to  distri- 
bute from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  eggs,  and  about  one 
thousand  mulberry  plants.  It  is  probable  that  in  four  or 
live  years,  the  inhabitants  of  our  pine- woods,  who  have 
no  slaves,  will  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, for  they  make  nothing  by  the  raising  of  cotton. 

Mauch  Chunk,  June  30.  “ ‘All  the  world,’  as  the 

French  say,  are  coming  to  visit  us  this  summer.  Our 
canal  line  is  not  yet  located;  and  a small  part  only,  is  yet 
under  contract.  The  company  intend,  if  possible,  to  let 
it  all  out  upon  contract. 

“We  are  gradually  perfecting  the  movements  upon  the 
rail  road.  The  loaded  wagons  are  now  restricted  to  a 
velocity  of  about  eight  miles  per  hour— and  one  person 
regulates  and  manages  a train  of  fourteen  wagons  with 
perfect  ease.  The  horses  no  longer  ride  down  in  the 
cal's  attached  to  the  wagons — as  experience  has  shown 
that  the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the  load,  by  hauling 
the  cars  up,  is  equivalent  to  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Korses  ride  down. , The  horses  therefore  come  down  in 
a drove  with  their  gears  on,  behind  the  train  of  wagons. 
The  cars  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  generally  go  full 
of  passengers,  two  trips  a day— fare  to  the  mine  and  back 
18  miles,  50  cents.  The  cars  are  the  property  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  company  having  no  interest  in  them:  they 
regulate  their  speed  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  passengers.” 
[ ffilkesbarre  Herald. 

A Bubble.  The  Franklin  bank  of  New  Jersey  has 
blown  up.  We  believe  that  this  establishment  was  one 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  jobbers  of  New  York. 

It  is  reported,  that  some  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted by  those  who  proceeded  to  the  bank  to  obtain 
money  for  its  paper.  We  should  not  wonder  if  presi- 
dents, cashiers,  and  directors  were,  at  least,  tarred  and 
feathered  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  they  would  deserve  it 
— for  a bank  must  be  badly  managed,  indeed,  w hich  can- 
not meet  its  circulation  either ’with  specie  or  other  funds 
acceptable  to  the  holders  of  its  notes. 

Transportations  ! The  N ew  Y ork  American  says — 
The  captains  of  the  two  ships  lately  arrived  from  Europe 
with  passengers,  were  brought  up  before  the  mayor  on 
Saturday  morning  charged  with  having  brought paupers 
Into  the  city , sent  out  by  the  parishes.  On  investigation 
• it  appeared  that  one  of  them,  from  Liverpool,  had  a num- 
ber w hose  passages  were  paid  for  by  the  parish.  The 
captain,  however,  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
as  the  passages  were  taken  by  a broker,  wkliout  his  know- 
ing who  advanced  the  money.  The  penalty  in  such  cases 
is  very  heavy  and  will  no  doubt  be  enforced.  Tt  would 
he  well  for  ship  owners  to  be  particular  that  such  frauds 
are  not  practised  on  them  in  future. 

gC3=>While  the  English  are  thus  casting  their  refuse 
population  on  us,  the  Irish  are  playing  the  same  game 
upon  them — but  each  has  the  same  gracious  king,  and 
fault  cannot  be  found  with  the  last  proceeding.  Mr, 
Leslie  Foster , in  the  house  of  commons,  in  speaking  of 
the  investigation  of  the  emigration  committee,  remarked 
that  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  this  com- 
mittee from  Ireland,  differing  as  they  did  upon  almost  all 
other  subjects,  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  some  plan 
being  adopted  to  free  that  country  from  her  surplus  popu- 
lation. English  gentlemen  were  more  interested  in  this 
question  than  they  were  perhaps  aware.  He  would  not 
■5av  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  in  progress;  but, 
certainly,  the  complete  occupation  of  it  by  the  Irish  was 
silently  "going  on.  The  steam  boats  betw  een  the  two 


islands,  were  really  so  many  bridges;  and  the  number  of 
low  Irish  in  London  was  greater  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  A great  portion 
of  the  unemployed,  who  had  been  drawn  together  in 
masses  by  the  owners  of  estates,  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  country,  and  were  living,  such  as  had 
them,  upon  their  friends,  or  upon  depredation,  for  which.; 
their  miserable  condition  almost  furnished  an  excuse. 


Nayt  or  the  United  States.  Abstract  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  places  of 
their  birth,  according  to  the  official  register  of  1827.  - 
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West  Point  cadets.  The  “Providence  Cadet” 
says — -We  have  been  politely  furnished  by  a friend  at 
West  Point,  with  the  following  names  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, w ho  are  most  distinguished  in  their  respective 
classes  and  the  states  to  which  they  belong. 

First  class. 

1st.  Ebenezer  S.  Sibley,  Michigan. 

2d.  John  Child,  Massachusetts. 

3d.  William  Maynadier,  Delaware. 

4th.  James  A.  J.  Bradford,  Kentucky. 

5th.  Lucian  J.  Bibb,  Kentucky. 

Second  class. 

1st.  Albert  E.  Church,  Connecticut* 

2d  Hugh  W.  Mercfir,  Virginia. 

3d.  Robert  E.  Temple,  Vermont. 

4th.  Charles  O.  Collins,  New  York. 

5th.  Richard  C.  Tilgham,  Maryland. 

Third  Class. 

1st.  Charles  Mason,  New  York. 

2d.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Virginia. 

3d.  Catharinus  P.  Buckingham,  Ohio.  ^ 

4th.  William  Harford,  Georgia.  . $ 

5th.  James  Barnes*  Massachusetts. 

Fourth  class.  t: 

1st.  Alexander  J.  Swift,  New  York,  ; 

2d.  William  E.  Bassinger,  Georgia, 

Sd.  WalterS.  Chandler,  D.  C. 

4th.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  D.  C. 

5th.  Francis  Vinton,  Rhode  Island. 
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Mn.  Cheves,  living  at  Lancaster,  Penn,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  was  invited  to  partake  of  a dinner  at  one  of  the  cele- 
brations of  the  anniversary,  in  the  following  terms: 

Sir — On  behalf  of,  and  specially  delegated  by,  the  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster,  friendly  to  the  election  of  gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  to  the  next  presidency,  we  respectfully  in- 
vite you  to  partake  of  a dinner,  to  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day next,  within  the  precincts  of  this  city,  in  commemo- 
ration of  that  glorious  day,  upon  which  we  were  first 
proclaimed  a free  and  independent  nation.  Impressed 
with  a due  sense  of  the  many  and  important  services  which 
you  have  reuderedto  your  country,  and  proud  to  call  you 
our  fellow  citizen,  we  tender  this  invitation  with  the  most 
cordial  good  will,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  meet  with  a 
friendly  reception. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  we  are,  sir,  your  friends  and 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Cheves  replied,  and  said — 

Gentlemen — I am  very  much  flattered  and  obliged,  by 
the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  friendly  to  the 
election  of  gen.  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  next  presidency, 
to  partake  of  a dinner  to  be  given  on  the  4th  of  July,  in 
commemoration  of  that  glorious  day,  on  which  we  \vrere 
proclaimed  a free  arid  independent  nation.  ’ It  gives  me 
The  greatest  pleasure  to  accept  it.  I participate  warmly 
iu  the  several  motives  which  govern  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster, on  this  occasion — as  well  in  the  particular  senti- 
ment which  unites  them,  as  in  the  patriotic  object  which 
they  propose.  Like  them,  I am  decidedly  friendly  to 
the  election  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  next  pi-esidency,  and 
like  them,  I deem  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
our  independence  a solemn  duty;  a duty,  the  discharge 
of  which  cau  become  no  class  of  persons  better,  than 
the  friends  of  the  hero  of  the  second  war  of  indepen- 
dence, who  was  also  a participator  in  the  first. 

I am  grateful  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  very  kind  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  you  have  made  this  communi- 
cation, and  for  no  part  of  it  more  than  the  liberal  feeling, 
with  which  you  recognize  me  as  your  fellow-citizen. 

Iam,  gentlemen,  with  respect  and. esteem,  your  ob’t 
servant,  LANGDON  CHEVES. 

The  6tli  toast  was  as  follows — • 

Lang  don  Cheves. — Our  distinguished  guest;  eminent 
as  a jurist  and  statesman;  whose  financial  talents  and  in- 
dependence of  character  have  saved  from  destruction 
and  insolvency  the  principal  monied  institution  of  our 
country;  we  hail  him  as  a brother  amongst  us,  and  are 
confident  that  his  merits  and  services  will  yet  be  appre- 
ciated and  rewarded. 

Mr.  Cheves  having  rose  and  presented  his  thanks  to 
the  company,  gave  the  following  sentiment: 

Lancaster  county — Twice  blessed  in  its  incomparable 
soil,  and  in  its  industrious,  moral,  patriotic  inhabitants. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Constellation,  capt.  Wilkinson, 
from  Pensacola,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Tuesday  last,  af- 
ter a cruize  of  nearly  two  years  on  the  West  India  sta- 
tion. Her  officers  and  crew  are  generally  in  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases  of  diseases  among 
the  latter,  not  of  a dangerous  character. 

We  erroneously  stated  in  our  last  that  the  John  Adams 
had  arrived  at  Norfolk;  she  was  left  by  the  Constella- 
tion at  St.  Rosa  Island,  the  crew  being  engaged  in  cleans- 
ing her  hold,,  and  overhauling  her  rigging,  Htc. 

Com.  Porter  has  returned  to  Key  West,  and  is  still 
blockaded  by  Laborde.  Com.  P.  daily  expected  a rein- 
forcement of  two  ships.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a serious 
difference  between  Laborde  and  gen.  Vives;  that  there 
is  a contest  between  them  for  authority;  and  it  is  probably 
this  difference  that  has  been  the  source  of  a thousand 
rumors. 

Colombia.  Our  attentive  correspondent  has  sent  us 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  home  department  to  the 
congress  of  1827;  from  which  we  draw  the  following 
particulars,  concerning  the  situation,  progress,  and  pros- 
pects of  Colombia. 

Under  the  head  of  roads  and  navigation,  it  appears  that 
the  government  are  making  exertions  to  facilitate  land  in- 
tercourse, and  introduce  the  steam,  boat  generally  into 
the  waters  of  the  republic.  Their  efforts  have  as  yet  J 


met  with  little  success.  Perseverance  and  time  will  ac- 
complish all. 

Public  education  lias  also  attracted  much  of  their  atten- 
tion. The  universities,  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
which  had  been  suppressed  or  destroyed  by  the  long  re- 
volutionary war,  have  been  re-established  in  M’hole  or 
in  part,  and  primary  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
have  been  founded,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  parish. 
There  are  now  52  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  system, 
and  434  on  the  old  plan,  whicli  is  to  be.  gi-adually  super- 
seded by  the  new  and  more  perfect  one;  at  these  schools 
are  taught  19,709  children.  For  every  province  there 
is  to  be  established  a college;  and  for  their  support,  the 
property  of  all  monasteries  which  have  not  at  least  eight 
monks,  is  to  be  confiscated  to  the  state.  The  funds 
thus  procured  will,  it  is  calculated,  amount  to  $40,000  a 
year.  There  are  now  in  the  republic  3 universities  and 
20  colleges;  and  for  four  others  of  the  latter  the  funds 
are  already  provided. 

Colombia  contains  12  departments,  37  provinces,  236 
cantons,  95  towns,  154  villages,  1,340  parishes,  and  846 
vice-parishes,  or  smaller  villages.  Her  population  is 
2,300,000,  of  whom  103,892  are  slaves.  There  are,  be- 
sides, in  the  forests  and  mountains,  203,835  independent 
Indians.  From  the  late  census,  it  appears  that  the  po- 
pulation has  increased  since  1821,  Avhen  the  present  con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  the  clergy  are  said  to 
be,  with  few  exceptions,  faithful  and  favorable  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things;  and  that  all  doubts  and  differences, 
about  church  patronage,  preferment  and  government, 
have  ceased.  The  laws  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
with  all  their  rigour,  on  every  ecclesiastic  that  forgot, 
in  the  pulpit,  or  m writing,  the  respect  and  allegiance  due 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  secular  clergy 
consists  of  two  bishops,  94  prebendaries,  892  curates", 
and  many  others  of  various  grades,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
1 ,694  persons.  Of  the  monastic  orders,  there  are  5 1 mo- 
nasteries, 945  monks,  and  432 novices.  Of  nuns  there  are 
750,  with  1,436  novices,  who* occupy  33  convents. 

Agriculture  and  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by 
the  war,  are  declared  to  have  revived  and  made  consider- 
able progress,  since  the  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1821;  and  mining  is  said  to  be  becoming  profitable. 
The  simple  and  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country  have 
been  injured  by  importation,  and  the  attention  of  congress 
is  called  to  their  protection.  The  mechanical  arts  have 
improved  in  some  degree,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
tools  and  artisans.  We  were  astonished  to  perceive  how 
small  an  emigration  lias  taken  place  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  five  years,  only  193  persons  have 
been  naturalized. 

The  secretary  complains  of  numerous  defects  in  the 
judicial  sytem.  It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if 
none  existed,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Colom- 
bia has  taken  her  place  among  independent  nations. 

Enlightened  and  honorable  efforts  have  been  made, 
but  as  yet  with  little  success,  to  fix  the  Indians  in  perma- 
nent settlements  and  civilize  them. 

During  the  past  year,  the  latest  remnant  of  the  Span- 
ish rule  in  Colombia  was  finally  crushed,  after  a war, 
(since  the  beginning  of  the  revolutidn),  of  17  years.  For- 
ty officers  and  soldiers,  under  Benavides,  who  had 
held  out,  as  banditti,  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Pastos,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  were  made  prisoners 
at  last,  and  have  suffered  for  their  crimes.  The  secre- 
tary mentions  it  as  a matter  of  congratulation,  that  du- 
ring all  the  recent  troubles  in  the  republic,  not  a voice 
was  raised  against  liberty,  or  in  favor  of  the  old  dominion 
or  monarchial  institutions.  [ Balt.  Gazette. 

British  and  foreign  shipping.  In  a speech  lately 
delivered  in  the  British  parliament  by  gen.  Gascoyne,  the 
following  statements  are  made: — 

In  1816  America  had  91,914  tons  in  the  British  trade; 
G.  Britain  45,140  trading  with  America.  10  years  after, 
the  former  was  181,000,  the  latter  37,814.  Four  fifths 
of  the  trade,  he  thought,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Besides — foreign  nations  could  build  cheaper  than 
the  English:  the  northei-n  countries  ot  Europe  at  8£  a 
ton;  while  in  London  its  costs  28£  and  in  the  out  ports 
18£.  In  Prussia  8£,  France  ll£,  Sweden  6£,  14s.  A 
I Prussian  ship  navigated  for  389£,  a year  is  as  large  as  an 
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English  one  navigated  for  660JE;  makes  as  many  voyages 
and  is  as  safe  in  port.  This  causes  a ruinous  competition 
in  English  ports.  In  1822  the  number  of  Prussian  ships 
entering  from  Prussia  was  77,  Swedish  20,  Norway  4, 
British  none.  In  1824  Prussia  99,  Sweden,  38,  Norway 
5,  British  1. 

Between  1822  and  1825  the  British  shipping  in  the  co- 
lonial trade  increased  relatively  from  221  to  only  333; 
•while  the  foreign  rose  from  142  to  494.  In  1826  there 
was  a diminution  of  1,356  British  vessels.  The  princi- 
pal ships  at  London  are  deeply  mortgaged. 

The  corn  trade  if  open  would  onl}r  encourage  foreign 
shipping. 

But  the  building  trade  was  now  deserting  Great  Bri- 
tain; one  third  of  the  shipping  being  built  in  Canada. 
Only  117  ships  were  now  building  in  the  country — 20  of 
which,  alone,  were  by  order.  8U0  commercial  vessels, 
out  of  the  whole  number,  which  is  stated  at  24,000,  an- 
nually beeome  unfit  for  service. 

British  colonial  trade.  A late  Halifax  paper 
says — “Captain  Howey  from  Antigua,  informs  us,  that 
the  island  was  suffering  severely  from  drought,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure.  The  cattle  upon  many  of  the  es- 
tates were  dying  for  want  of  water:  and  the  average  crop 
of,  17,000  hhds.  of  sugar  which  the  island  usually  yields 
annually,  would  be  reduced  this  season  to  5,000  hhds. 
The  operation  of  the  order  in  council  excluding  Ameri- 
can vessels  from  the  island  is  not  much  felt.  Supplies 
are  received  in  abundance  through  the  neutral  islands , 
although  the  price  of  them  is  somewhat  enhanced .” 

[The  West  India  demand  for  our  products  will  not  be 
a great  deal  lessened,  and  the  planters  in  the  British  is- 
lands must  pay  the  “enhanced”  price  of  them.  How 
does  this  stand  with  the  logic  of  the  senate r} 

Ireland.  Much  distress  continues  to  prevail  among 
the  poor  Irish.  Seven  bags  of  flour  Were  taken  from 
carts  passing  in  the  road  near  Dublin,  by  a party  of  half 
starved  wretches,  consisting  of  about  30  men  and  70  wo- 
men and  children.  The  bags  were  immediately  ripped 
open  and  the  women  and  children  filled  their  aprons  and 
hats.  Some  of  the  children  began  to  eat  it  most  raven- 
ously. The  Morning  Chronicle  says,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  steamboats  which  convey  the  Irish  to  England,  ty- 
phus fever,  and  diseases  caused  by  want  of  food,  would 
soon  do  the  business  of  the  plague  among  that  unfortu- 
nate people. 

Greece.  Since  the  reception  of  the  news  from  Greece, 
inserted  among  the  foreign  articles,  an  arrival  at  New 
York  brings  the  following  highly  gratifying  information; 
it  is  extracted  from  the  London  Courier  of  the  8th  June. 

The  Algetnine  Zeitung,  of  the  2d  June,  states  that  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  sent  off  a de- 
spatch, announcing  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Athens,  on  the  29th  of  April,  los3  said  to  be  10,000  men. 
Ratisbon  letters  of  the  29th  of  May,  confirm  the  above, 
and  state,  that  the  Turks  were  successively  driven  from 
all  their  entrenchments,  and  forced  to  abandon  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  The  lord  high  commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  5th  of  May,  despatched  a 
eourier  from  Corfu  to  London,  with  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  above. 

It  is  also  stated  that  a great  European  power  has  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  its  allies,  in  which  it  is  intimated 
that  in  consequence  of  the  latest  declaration  of  the  Porte, 
there  remained  scarcely  any  hope  that  it  would  ever  list- 
en to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  moderation,  unless  coer- 
sive  measures  were  adopted,  and  proposed  that  a cer- 
tain time  be  peremptorily  fixed,  within  which  the  Porte 
must  declare  itself,  an,d  which  period  was  fixed  for  the 
middle  of  June. 

Brazil.  A,  tetter  dated  U,  S.  frigate  Macedonian, 
RiC  Janeiro,  May  22,.  says — There  has  been  a great  many 
of  o.ur  merchant  vessels  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
Brazilian  government;  but,  through  the  assiduous  exer- 
tions of  commodore  Biddle,  they  have  all  been  cleared , 
and  we  have  takep  all  the  American  seamen  who  request- 
ed protection  out  of  their  service,  some  of  whom  were  im- 
pressed. 


T uKKisa  justice.  The  following  extract  of  a letter, 
from  Constantinople,  shows  with  what  ease  a Turkish 
court  of  inquiry  can  settle  a doubtful  question. 

“On  Friday  last,  the  23d,  the  grand  seignior  haring 
gone  to  perform  his  noonday  prayers  at  the  mosque  of 
the  Bombardiers,  two  vessels  of  war  anchored  in  the 
neighborhood,  saluted  him  as  he  passed.  A ball,  dis- 
charged from  one  of  the  cannon,  happened  to  wound  one 
of  the  rowers  of  the  boat  which  followed  immediately  be- 
hind that  of  the  sultan.  The  event  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
jectures. It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  a criminal  intention.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  has  been  strangled  with  all  his  crew.” 

Spain.  A London  paper  say  s — To  shew  the  total  in- 
capacity of  the  Spanish  government  to  liquidate  the  just 
claims  upon  it,  we  shall  merely  mention,  that  a very  large 
and.respectable  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Span- 
ish bonds,  was  held  at  the  London  tavern,  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  declared, 
in  substance — that  the  bond  holders,  having  waited  until 
seven  dividends  had  become  due  on  the  bonds,  without 
any  arrangement  being  made  for  their  payment — and 
having  allowed  ample  time  for  all  prejudices  formerly 
entertained  to  subside — feel  it  their  duty  respectfully  and' 
humbly  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty’s government  the  ground  of  their  claims,  and  the 
consequences,  both  political  and  moral , which  would  fol- 
low their  rejection.  A committee  was  appointed  for  car- 
rying them  into  effect.  A copy  of  the  resolutions  was 
directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  charge  d ’affairs. 

A snug  fortune.  A German  journal  says,  that  the 
late  king  of  Saxony  has  left  to  the  princess  Augusta,  hi$ 
only  unmarried  daughter,  a fortune  of  18  millions  of  dol- 
lars, (3  millions  sterling),  from  his  own  private  fortune. 

[What  a very  industrious  man  the  king  must  have  been 
to  have  earned , by  honest  labor,  so  large  a fortune  for  one 
of  his  daughters ! ! But — hundreds  of  thousands  of  times 
have  the  honest  and  deserving  went  supperless  to  bed, 
that  this  fortune  might  be  accumulated;  and  yet  the  late 
king  of  Saxony  was  among  the  best  of  the  big  leeches 
which  Providence  permits  to  fatten  upon  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  mankind.  ] 

London.  Places  of  worship  in  the  metropolis.  Epis- 
copal churches  and  chapels,  200;  independent  chapels, 
66;  Wesleyan  Methodist  ditto,  36;  Baptist  ditto,  32;  Cal- 
vanistic  Methodist  ditto,  30;  Presbyterian  (Scotch  and 
Unitarian),  ditto,  16;  Roman  Catholic  ditto,  14;  Qua- 
kers’meetings,  6.  Total,  400.  Calculating  the  average 
attendance  at  500,  and  that  one  in  three  only  can  be  pre- 
sent at  divine  service  on  account  of  age,  sickness,  &c.  the 
number  of  persons  provided  with  accommodation  in  that 
Way  in  London,  will  amount  to  no  more  than  six  out  of  eve- 
ry 13  of  the  inhabitants ! The  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment are  calculated  for  only  three  out  of  every  13. 

Georgia,  It  is  said  that  the  appointment  of  the  hon. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  as  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Georgia  was  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  will 
not  accept  the  office.  It  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  sena- 
tor Cobb,  might  receive  the  appointment;  in  which  case 
Mr.  Crawford  would,  probably,  be  appointed  to  fill  bis 
place  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

[/ Charleston  Patriot. 

Augusta,  Geo.  suffered  much  by  a fire  which  broke 
out  on  the  2d  inst.  It  consumed  seventeen  houses.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $55,000,  of  which  $45,000  was  in- 
sured. Thus  the  chief  part  of  the  loss  is  divided  among 
many,  instead  of  falling  on  a few. 

Indiana  is  speedily  to  become  one  of  the  “great 
states.”  The  following  sketches  from  the  “Indiana 
Journal”  are  interesting: 

The  state  of  Indiana  contains  37,000  square  miles  and 
23,680,000  acres,  ranking  w ith  the  other  states,  as  the 
tenth  in  size  and  the  fifteenth  in  population.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  in  its  w est  line,  is  281  miles, 
and  its  length,  on  the  east  line,  is  186,  averaging  256  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  144  miles.  The  state  ia 
divided  into  58  counties,  of  which,  all  but  two  have  beer. 
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organized.  The  population  in  1810  was  24,520;  in  1820,  | vanced  on  available  securities;  there  is  an  actual  surplus. 


147,368;  and  at  present  from  the  returns  of  taxable  polls, 
must  amount  to  at  least  260,000.  The  militia  in  1821 
was  returned  at '14,990.  It  now  consists  of  7 divisions, 
16  brigades  and  61  regiments. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
state,  is  its  uniformly  level  surface.  It  has  no  moun- 


in  the  four  years,  of  .£1,000,000  after  allowing  for  the 
sinking  fund.  So  much  for  the  last  year  taken  by  itself, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  years.  Come  we 
to  1827.  The  receipts,  estimated  after  1826,  amount  to 
£54,600,000.  The  expenditure,  exclusive  of  sinking 
fund,  £51,700,000;  but  including  it  £57,464,000.  This 
, and  no  part  ot  it  can  be  called  broken  except  where  j leaves  a deficit  of  2,100,000.  Mr.  Canning  proposes  to 
the  river-hills  border  on  the  Ohio,  or  are  continued  j meet  the  anticipated  deficiency  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 


along  some  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  it.  These 
hills  must  be  of  nearly  the  same  elevation  with  a great 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  state,  for  no  sensible  diffe- 
rence in  height  appears  in  passing  along  their  ridges,  nor 
is  there  a pei’ceptible  ascent  in  going  thence  on  the 
sources  of  the  streams,  that  form  the  White  river  and 


bills. 

Another  leak  has  occurred  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
Thames.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  stop  it, 
but  without  success. 

An  amendment  to  the  corn  bill  was  adopted,  8 to  74, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  1st,  proposed  by  the  duke 


the  Wabash.  Near  the  Ohio  the  streams  generally  run  | of  Wellington;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  corn 
in  deep  channels,  but  they  are  nearly  on  a level  with  the  j from  being  taken  out  of  bond,  till  the  average  price  of 
adjoining  country  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state.  “The  , wheat  shall  be  66s.  The  Globe  considers  this  either  a 
Knobs,”  or  the  chain  of  hills  that  extends  from  the  | mischievous  blow  at  the  warehousing  system,  or  a trick 
Ohio  a little  below  the  falls,  to  the  waters  of  White  river,  I of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  alto- 
are  also  nearly  on  a level  with  the  countiy  lying  south  j gether.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was  to  be  renewed  on 
west  of  them,  though  the  descent  thence  to  the  Ohio  is  j the  6th.  The  lords  to  be  specially  summoned. 

J 4m  ‘ ” ' In  consequence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  amend- 

ment, the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  had  advanced  6d 


more  rapid  than  the  declination  of  the  country  in  the  in- 
terior, for  as  you  advance  towards  or  down  the  Wabash, 
the  descent  is  scarcely  perceived.  The  same  may  be  j and  some  say  Is, 


a bushel. 


said  of  the  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Joseph’s  and  other  streams 
that  fall  into  the  lakes.  [ Indiana  Journal. 


The  Globe  says,  that  the  alteration  made  in  the  com 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  first  of  June,  by  which 


[We  have  calculated  that  Indiana  will  contain  more  of  | the  prices  of  grain  in  Ireland  were  required  to  be  includ- 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1830,  (see  vol.  XXII,  j ed  in  striking  the  averages,  would  reduce  the  average 
page  345),  than  either  of  fourteen  of  the  present  states — prices  by  from  3s.  to  5 s.;  an  alteration  which  would  en- 

xx  tt  ™ J-  T,--J  danger  the  bill  with  the  commons  as  much  as  the  duke 

of  Wellington’s  amendment.  Heretofore,  the  average 
has  been  struck  from  the  prices  of  the  maratixne  counties 
of  England. 

The  bill  annulling  the  marriage  of  Miss  Turner  with 
Wakefield  has  passed  the  house  of  lords.  It  is  presum- 
ed that  it  will  also  pass  the  commons. 

The  queen  of  Wirtemberg,  sister  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, arrived  at  Greenwich  on  the  4th  June;  where  she 
was  met  by  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

The  duke  of  York’s  cook  has  beep  in  great  distress 
for  the  loss  of  his  master,  and  does  not  know  how  he 
will  do  without  him,  in  the  place  he  has  gone  to. 

Capt.  Parry  arrived  at  Ilammerfest,  in  Norwegian 
Lapland,  on  the  I9th  April. 

France.  The  ministry  are  loudly  censured  by  the  op- 
position journals  for  not  submitting  the  budget,  according 
to  repeated  promises,  in  time  for  its  discussion  in  both 
chambers.  The  chamber  of  peers,  it  is  said,  are  obliged 
to  vote  in  the  dark.  Flattering  hopes  are  entertained 
by  the  liberals  from  Mr.  Canning’s  elevation. 

Much  damage  had  been  apprehended  from  the  rising 
of  the  Loire,  to  a height  unprecedented  since  1789.  It 
had,  however,  begun  to  fall. 

The  Etoile  mentions,  ‘among  the  lies  of  the  day,’  a 
statement  in  theQuotidienne  and  Journal  des  Commerce, 
that  a naval  expedition  was  preparing  at  Brest  and  Tou- 
lon, to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  last  treaty  w ith  St. 
Domingo. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  29th, 
the  president  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  made  a report 
on  the  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  the  nation. 
The  complaints  against  the  government,  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  times,  he  ascribes  to  the  superabundance  of 
produce  and  cheapness  of  prices. 

Greece  and  Turkey.  Paris,  June.  2.  The  journal 
de  la  Belgique,  of  the  31st  of  Mav,  contains  the  follow  - 
ing note:  “it  is  rumored  at  Brussels,  that  Russia,  wea- 
ried with  the  eternal  tergiversations  of  the  divan,  and 
justly  irritated  at  its  refusal  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
which  the  English  and  Russian  ambassadors  have  repeat- 
edly made  to  the  Turkish  government  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Greece,  has  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms  as 
the  only  means  of  deciding  a question  which  interests  all 
the  civilized  world.” 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Constantinople 
among  the  Jannissaries,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  aga  pacha,  who  was  a a great  favorite  among  that 
horde  of  licensed  plunderers  and  murderers. 

Private  accounts  from  Greece  confirm  the  intelligence 
that  the  executive  authority,  for  seven  years,  with  the  title 
of  governor,  had  been  tendered  to  count  J,  Capo  D’lstri* 


to  wit.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama and  Missouri;  and,  judging  by  what  is  above  stat- 
ed, our  calculation  will  be  very  nearly  realized.  The 
gross  population,  however,  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina 
or  Georgia,  will  be  greater,  we  suppose,  than  that  of 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1830,  though,  probably,  much  less 
at  the  next  census  thereafter.] 

Dull  times.  After  some  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  dull  times  in  Boston,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier 
thus  concludes: — “We  cannot  pretend  to  unfold  the 
cause:  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  times  are 
duller  thqn  they  ever  were  before;  business  is  going  to 
New  York,  and  enterprize  is  entirely  at  a stand.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  these  facts;  for  we  have  been  a constant 
resident  of  the  city  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years, 
and  there  never  has  been  a day  in  all  that  period  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  assertion  made.  Certainly,  if  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  can  prove  any  thing,  it  is  mcontestibly 
fettled  that  such  a dull  season  for  business  as  this,  was 
never  before  known. 

foreign  news. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Canning  made  an 
expose  of  the  financial  state  of  the  country  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  1st  of  June,  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  parties  to  be  a fair  and  candid  statement.  In  the 
debate  which  ensued  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  C’s  speech 
he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  subject. 

London , June  4 

The.  Budget.  The  budget  is  not  now  so  exciting  a sub- 
ject as  it  was  during  the  war.  This  year,  however,  cu- 
riosity to  know  how  Mr.  Canning  would  acquit  himself 
in  his  new  character  of  financier,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  made  the  budget  be  looked 
forward  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Last  year 
(1826)  there  was,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Country,  only  one  million  over  towards  the  sinking  fund 
of  £5,500,000,  and  the  deficiency  wqs,  therefore,  four 
millions  and  a half.  But  this  was  an  apparent  deficiency. 
Certain  advances  were  made  which  would  be  repaid,  and 
payments  were  made  for  expenses  incurred  in  former 
years,  which,  deducted  from  thefour  millions  and  a half, 
left  a real  deficiency  of  £2,100,000.  Takipg  the  four 
last  years,  in  round  numbers,  the  income  was  230  mil- 
lions, and  the  expenditure  210  millions,  leaving  20  mil- 
lions, applicable  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  amount  ap- 
plicable by  law  for  these  years  was  21  millions  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  apparent  deficiency  for  the  whole  "was 
£1,260,000.  But  against  it  was  to  be  placed  money  ad- 
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“A  letter  from  Corfu,  of  the  7th  May,  states,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  in  circulation,  the  Seraskier,  lled- 
schid  Pacha,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Greeks  before 
Athens,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  forced  to  quit 
his' entrenchments,  and  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two 
hours  march  from  the  city;  it  was  then  easy  for  the 
Greeks  to  completely  provision  the  citadel.  See  page  346* 
“A  letter  Irom  2 ante  of  the  3d  May  confirms  this 
Dews,  and  fixes  the  date  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  April.  The  latter  were 
commanded  by  general  Church,  Karaiskaki,  coloneis 
Gordon  and  Heidegger,  and  Colocotroni.  The  same  let- 
ter states  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  after  having,  in  his  excur- 
sions from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  April,  ravaged  the 
country,  was  then  besieging  Castel  Tornse,  (opposite 
Zante.)  It  is  said  to  be  garrisoned  by  600  men,  under 
the  son  of  Sistini,  who  made  a brave  resistance.  It  was 
feared,  however,  that  they  could  not  long  hold  out. 

“The  captain  of  a vessel  which  has  arrived  from  Mo- 
don  affirms,  that  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  Egyptian 
Meet  of  27  sail,  of  which  four  or  five  were  frigates,  five 
schooners,  and  the  remainder  transports,  had  arrived  at 
Navarino  with  troops,  whose  number  was  not  known.” 
Lord  Cochrane  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Poros,  and  had 
purchased  40  Greek  vessels,  which  lie  was  furnishing 
with  rockets  and  other  instruments  of  destruction.  It 
was  asserted  that  this  armament  would  be  ready  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  that  lord  Cochrane  would  then  sail  for 
Tenedos,  to  wait  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  Meantime  cap- 
tain Hastings  has  taken,  in  the  gulf  of  Yolo,  six  T urkish 
vessels  laden  with  ammunition,  and  has  burnt  four  others. 
He  thus  has  placed  the  Seraskier,  who  depended  on 
these  supplies,  in  a very  embarrassing  situation. 

All  tuese>  accounts  have  considerably  irritated  the 
sultan  and  the  divan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  a Tartar  is  gone  to 
the  Dardanelles,  with  orders  to  the  fleet  not  to  quit  the 
Hellespont.  After  several  meetings  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  Porte  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  to  be  asked  if  it  was  at  war  with  England,  since 
its  troops  had  to  combat  fewer  Greeks  than  English? 
Every  thing  appears  to  announce  a crisis  which  must  lead 
to  a decisive  result  on  the  question  ot  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

{Augsburg  Gazette. 

Egypt.  It  appears  that  the  pacha  i:>  addition  to  being 
a cotton  grower  on  a large  scale,  car*  s on  business  as  a 
manufacturer  to  a great  extent.  He  has  at  present  in 
Alexandria  and  the  neighborhood,  not  less  thau  18,000 
weavers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ticks  and  other 
kinds  of  coarse  cotton  goods.  They  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and  are  in  an  equally  degraded  condition  as  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  They  weave  the  goods  in 
houses  belonging  to  the  pacha,  end  are  tasked  to  the 
production  of  a certain  quantity  of  cloth  daily.  Asa  re- 
compense they  receive  subsistence,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, but  nothing  more.  For  the  sale  of  his  goods  the 
pacha  has  agents  at  several  towns  in  Sicily,  and  at  Leg- 
horn and  Florence,  to  which  places  they  are  sent  and 
from  whence  they  find  their  way  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  For  the  purposes  of  this  trade  lie  had 
lately  a vessel  built  at  Leghorn,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  $130,000 

China.  A rebellion  in  western  Tartary  has  given  the 
Chinese  emperor  considerable  alarm.  The  leader  of 
the  rebels  is  represented  as  a Mahomedan,  the  head  of 
the  descendants  ot  a former  rebel.  The  seat  of  the- re- 
bellion is  in  Ion.  78,  E.  lat.  46,  N.  and  the  territory  sur- 
rounding. Twenty  thousand  men  have  been  ordered  to 
advance  from,  the  north  west  province  of  China.  Abso- 
lute power  has  been  given  to  the  commander  of  the  army, 
who  ten  years  ago  was  governor  of  Canton.  Pardon  is 
©tiered  to  the  rebels  who  submit. • 

The  Argentine  republic , is  in  a state  of  disorder  and 
confusion;  in  Cordova  the  anarchists  are  headed  by  Bus- 
tos, the  chief  of  the  province,  whose  plea  is,  that  the  con- 
stituent congress  has  violated  the  laws  of  die  union;  but 
he  is  no  doubt  actuated  by  ambitious  motives.  A disaf- 
fected spirit  also  prevails  in  Salta.  The  national  forces 
have  been  defeated  by  Gorritti,  who,  in  the  flight  of  the 
governor,  was  elected  his  successor.  There  is  some  rea- 
to  doubt  the  favorable  disposition  of  Mendoza  to- 
wards the  government,  with  which  it  found  much  fault 
on  account  of  an  order  to  seme  troops  to  remain  there. 


in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  Quiroga,  a chie 
whom  the  authorities  of  Mendoza  were  fearful  of  displeas- 
ing. The  commissioner  appointed  to  present  the  consti- 
tution to  this  province,  reports,  however,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  decorum,  and  that  the  general  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  laborious  and  enlightened,  and 
friends  to  a regular  government,  renders  likely  the 
peaceable  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  Saa  Juan  has 
been  invaded  by  Quiroga,  who  has  placed  his  brother  at 
the  head  of  it;  and  in  Santiago,  Ibarra,  who  is  in  alliance 
with  Bustos  and  Quiroga,  has  been  guilty  of  many  law- 
less proceedings.  Tucuman  and  Catamarca,  which  are 
well  disposed  towards  the  congress,  will  be  over-awed, 
it  is  feared,  bv  their  turbulent  neighbors;  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  ileqia  has  entrusted  to  Quiroga  the  crusade  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  to  be  assembled  at  Cordova  a congress  of  depu- 
ties from  the  dissident  provinces,  a measure  likely  very 
much  to  embarrass  the  government,  as  the  insurgents, 
if  they  once  establish  a centre  of  power,  will  be  able  to 
j carry  on  active  hostilities  against  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
treaty  with  Chili  had  not  been  concluded,  the  committee 
of  the  Chilian  congress  having  advised  the  postponement 
! of  its  ratification,  till  the  Argentine  government  ‘should 
be  sufficiently  consolidated  to  guarantee  its  fulfilment. 
The  Indians,  who  are  verv  troublesome  neighbors,  had 
lately  been  routed,  and  mauy  of  them  made  prisoners, 
j Buenos  Ayres.  Tne  whole  naval  force  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  consists  of  2 corvettes,  4 brigs,  12  schooners  and 
13  gun-boats,  in  all  31  vessels,  mounting  186  guns.  The 
largest  vessel  is  the  corvette  Chseubucco,  which  mounts 
! 23  guns.  The  Brazilian  squadron  consists  of  the  Dou 
! Pedro  74,  four  ships  of  64  guns  each,  one  of  02,  six  fri- 
! gates,  the  largest  of  which  carries  54  guns  and  the  smal- 
I lest  36,  four  corvettes,  16  brigs,  12  schooners,  and  14  gun 
I boats,  in  all  58  vessels,  mounting  1,127  guns, 
j Alexico.  A proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Vera 
j Cruz,  dated  12th  April  last,  invites  natives  aud  foreign- 
ers to  offer  plans  for  the  projected  canal  between  Vera 
S Cruz  and  Alvarado.  Each  plan  offered  must  be  aceom- 
! panied  by  an  estimate  of  time  and  cost.  The  third  part 
j of  the  estimated  expense  of  that  which  shall  be  adopted 
; will  be  advanced  as  soon  as  its  execution  is  begun;  another 
third  when  it  is  half  finished;  and  the  remainder  will  bo 
paid  on  its  completion. 

' MEETINGS  ON  THE  W.OLLENS  BILL  See. 

J We  have  along  “circular”  from  the  “chamber  of  com- 
1 raeree  and  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  against  the  ta- 
I riff” ou  woollen  goods,  passed  2t  the  second  session  of  the 
i 19th  congress” — that  is,  we  suppose,  that  which  passed 
j the  house  of  representatives  and  was  defeated  in  the  se- 
nate; but  having  already  inserted  the  memorial  to  con- 
{ gross  from  the  same  source,  it  does  not  appear  necessa- 
ry that  we  should  give  place  to  this,  but  prefer  Mr. 

I Buchanan’s  speech,  at  Lancaster,  explaining  his  views  in. 
opposition  to  that  bill. 

! A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Colleton  district,  S.  O. 

' ! has  also  been  held  on  the  same  subject,  col.  William  C. 
j Pinkney  chairman  and  B.  f.  Fishborne  secretary,  at 
J which  a long  memorial  and  certain  resolutions  were 
i adopted. — The  memorial  concludes  thus,  parts 

' marked  in  italic,  being  so  marked  by  us) — 

Your  memorialists,  whilst  exposing  these  truths  ofpo- 
j litical  economy,  will  candidly  acknowledge  to  your  hon- 
orable body,  that  they  state  them  less  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  producing  conviction,  than  from  their  anxiety  to 
discharge  to  the  uttermost,  their  duty  towards  you.  and 
towards  themselves.  Our  representatives  have  re- 
peatedly urged  such  arguments  in  vain — and  urged  them 
with  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  eloquence  combined, 
whenever  the  resort  to  the  previous  question,  did  not 
preclude  them  but  by  “ayes”  or  “noes,”to  express  their 
sentiments.  With  ’the  same  diffidence  of  success,  we 
w ould  again  press  on  your  consideration,  the  evils  of  pro- 
hibition, to  which  this  system  infallibly  leads.-  and  which 
its  advocates  have  notscrupled  to  avow.  Must  our  ship- 
} ping,  which  is  one  of  the  main  sinews  of  our  national  de- 
fence, he  confined  at  heme  and  left  to  rot  at  our  wharves 
! — our  commerce,  that  bears ‘the  evidences  of  our  power 
j to  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth,  be  szvept  from  the 
j ocean,  and  die  desperate  alternative  of  direct  taxation 
| be  resorted  to?  We  knew  that  you  will  not  advance  tc 
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these  legitimate  results  of  the  manufacturing  prohibitory 
system,  for  long  before  you  can  have  attained  to  them, 
'‘your  glory  shad  have  departed  from  you.”  But  have 
von  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  deception,  how 
far  the  patience  of  the  people  of  the  south,  exceeds  their 
indignation;  and  at  what  precise  point,  resistance  may  be- 
gin, and  submission  end f If  you  have  not — as  brethren 
of  tlve  same  republic,  permit  us,  with  all  due  deference 
to  your  superior  wisdom,  most  earnestly  to  recommend 
these  subjects  to  your  most  solemn  consideration.  We 
intend  no  intimidation — for  we  believe  you  as  far  above 
so  ignoble  an  influence,  as  we  are  who  disdain  to  use  it. 
But  error,  here  may  be  ruin. 

Thus  luwe  y our  memorialists  endeavored  to  prove  the 
proposition,  with  which  they  commenced  their  memori- 
al— that  a tariff  framed  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures, is  contrary  to  natural  equity  and  their  consti- 
tutional rights;  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  society.  For  the  first  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  union,  we  approach  you  with  remonstrance. 
Do  notbelieve  that  we  would  condescend  to  complain,  if 
we  did  not  deeply  feel,  and  as  deeply  respect  the  hand 
that  a idiots  us.  " Our  community"  is  involved}  iu  debt. 
Our  staple  commodities  can  scarcely  afford  upon  our 
capitals  one  half  of  the  legal  interest  of  the  state.  Do 
not  add  oppression  to  embarrassment,  and  alienate  our 
affections  from  the  home  of  our  fathers  together  raised,  and 
whose  fostering  protection,  it  is  our  fondest  hope  to  trans- 
mit to  our  posterity.  Nor  is  it  because  we  suffer,  that  we 
complain.  For  our  country,  and  our  constitutional 
rights,  we  have  never  been  accustomed  to  fix  even  in 
thought,  any  limit  to  our  sacrifices — for  these  our  fathers 
braved  death,  and  worse  than  death,  in  a glorious  cause; 
beggary  to  themselves,  and  to  their  children.  Do  not 
believe  us  degenerate  from  our  sires,  and  that  we  will 
either  bear  or  dare  less,  when  the  time  for  suffering  or 
resistance  comes. 

To  appoint  delegates  to  the  state  convention  at  the  ca- 
pital of  .Yew  York,  meetings  of  the  people,  as  before 
observed,  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  counties.  That 
at  Albany  on  the  10th  inst.  at  which  Stephen  Van 
Ken  ss. dear,  was  chairman  and  Jesse  Buel  secretary,  more 
especially  claims  notice  because  of  the  attendance  and 
proceedings  of  Mr.  ’San  Bureq,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
United  States  from  that  state.  After  gen.  John  S.  Van 
Rensselear  had  delivered  a series  of  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  protection  sought,  “the  bon.  Martin  Van 
Bure u,  (says  the  .drgus),  rose  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a speech  of  about  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  V.  B.  alluded  to  and  fully  explained,  his 
course  in  relation  to  the  woollens  bill;  the  character  and 
effect  of  that  bill,  as  well  as  of  various  measures,  adopt- 
ed and  discussed  from  time  to  time,  for  the  protection 
of  our  home  industry;  the  magnitude  and  vital  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  in  reference  to  every  section  oi  the 
union,  and  every  part  and  every  citizen  of  the  state;  the 
obvious  necessity  of  extending  to  the  wool  grower  and 
manufacturer,  and  to  every  branch  of  domestic  produc- 
' tion  and  industry  tluit  may  require  it,  ample  and  liberal 
Encouragement;  and  to  render  such  encouragement  ef- 
fectual by  the  adoption  of  sound,  careful  and  wise  mea- 
sures, salutary  in  themselves,  and  disconnected  from  the 
feverish  attempts  of  designing  partisans,  and  the  artful 
contrivances  of  those  who  seek  to  pervert  a great  nation- 
al question  to  their  own  personal  and  political  advan- 
tage. It  was  a full  and  very-  able  view  of  the  whole 
ground;  and,  intricate  and  difficult  as  the  various  bear- 
ings of  the  question  are,  they  were  stated  in  a manner 
so  clear  anti  perspicuous,  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
comprehension  of  every  hearer.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed — 

Resolved,  That  meetings  of  the  people  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities,  or  in  assemblies  of  delegates,  to  con- 
sult upon  matters  of  general  interest,  to  address  the  pub- 
lic and  the  legislatures  by  temperate  statements  of  tacts 
and  arguments;  and  to  bring  the  just  weight  oi  their 
opinions  and  interests  to  bear  upon  the  national  councils, 
are  no  more  than  a reasonable  and  salutary  exercise  of 
an  unquestioned  right,  and  that  in  accordance  w ith  these 
principles,  this  meeting  cordially  approves  ot  fhe  propos- 
ed convention  at  Harrisburg 


Resolved,  That  the  laws  of  congress  have  from  the 
first,  assumed  the  principle  that  revenue  is  so  to  be  le- 
vied as  shall  most  encourage  or  at  least  impede  the  va- 
rious branches  of  commerce  and  of  internal  industry;  that 
this  principle  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  out  to  a 
more  full  and  extended  application;  and  that  to  enact 
l.vws  in  disregard  of  it  would  be  uu  undue  exercise  of 
power. 

Resolved,  That* the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  which 
have  tended  to  protect  our  interests  of  navigation,  manu- 
factures, farming  and  planting,  against  the  exclusions, 
monopolies,  restrictions  and  bounties  of  other  nations, 
have  been  one  main  source  of  whatever  prosperity  this 
country  has  enjoyed;  and  that  in  every  instance  where 
the  protection  bits  been  efficient  and  complete,  the  re- 
sult has  been  beneficial,  not  to  a pan  only,  but  to  the 
whole  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  exclusion  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products  of  most  of  the  states  from  the  markets 
of  the  nations  whose  manufactures  we  receive,  operates 
most  oppressively  upon  our  interests,  and  subjects  us  to 
a disadvantage  intrude,  which  has  seldom  been  experi- 
enced by  any  well  governed  nation;  that  it  calls  loudly 
for  a remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  the  protection  of  our 
own  manufactures,  and  a cotemporaneous  protection  to 
the  growers  of  American  wool. 

Resolved,  That  Ambrose  Spencer,  Jesse  Buel,  Sa- 
muel M.  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Knower,  Rufus  Watson, 
Stephens  Willes,  and  J ohn  H.  Burhans,  be  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  state  convention,  to  be  held  on 
lGlh  day  of  July  inst. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  American  manufactu- 
res at  Trenton,  [N.  J.]  on  Saturday  last,  the  following 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  convention,  which  is  to 
meet  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  inst.  Charles  Kinsey, 
Isaac  Andruss,  Philip  Pine,  John  Manning,  John  Colt, 
Win.  Godwin,  ji\  L.  H.  Stockton,  William  Halstedjr. 
Jas.  Matlack,  Robt.  G.  Johnson  and  L.  Baker. 

[We  have  just  received  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  Jersey  convention.  Delegates  from  tea 
counties  were  present,  and  among  them  we  recognise 
names  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
persons  in  the  state,  well  known  for  their  long  devotion  to 
the  public  good,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
the  people.  The  resolutions  adopted — 1st,  express  the 
opinion'  that  domestic  manufactures  should  receive  ade- 
quate protection,  by  legislative  provision — 2d,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  duty  on  w ool  and  woollens  would  greatly 
advance  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  concerns  of 
the  United  States — ith,  very  handsomely  presents  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  to  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  Baltimore,  lor  the  view  s 
which  they  have  disseminated,  and  5th,  appeiuts  the  de- 
legates to  Harrisburg,  as  above  named.  Isaac  Andruss, 
esq.  was  chairman,  and  Edward  Smith,  esq.  secretary.] 

Wc  have  a report,  in  part,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  of  Ne.vv  York.  The  list  of  members  shew  s 
that  many  persons  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  state  are 
among  the  delegates.  Jesse  Buel,  esq.  was  appointed 
president,  and  Edward  H.  Pendleton,  esq.  of  Dutchess, 
and  David  E.  Evans,  esq.  of  Genessee,  appointed  secre- 
taries. Col.  Young,  of  Saratoga,  general  Van  Renssel- 
aer, of  Columbia,  and  other  gentlemen,  addressed  the. 
convention,  all  hearty  in  support  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  assembled.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  resolutions,  which  had  just  been  reported  at  the 
moment  of  the  latest  accounts  that  wc  have.  They  pro- 
posed to  send  twenty-four  delegates  to  Harrisburg. 

Sketches  of  the  remarks  of  gen.  J.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Chandler,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
for  JJlbany  county,  respecting  the  wool  bill,  &c.  are  be- 
fore us.  They  ably  maintain  the  great  principles  for 
which  the  friends  of  domestic  industiy  contend,  and  we. 
shall'  take  pleasure  In  inserting,  at  least,  those  of  geu. 
V.  It’s,  speech,  if  wc  can  make  room. 

The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  hare  pub- 
lished the  following  note  addressed  to  them. 

Gentlemen : In  one  of  your  late  papers  you  state,  tlm( 
you  believe  that  the  members  of  the  society  for  t.h 
promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  re 
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opposed  to  the  administration,  or  something  to  that  ef- 
fect. This  is  a very  great  error.  As  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  I do  not  know  of  a single  Jacksonian  in 
the  society.  But  we  have  been  studious  to  avoid  the  in- 
troduction of  politics. 

I am  myself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  administration: 
hut  can  never  consent  to  be  instrumental  in  amalgamat- 
ing the  question  of  the  presidency  with  that  of  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  The  former  question  I consi- 
der as  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
deplorable,  that  twelve  millions  of  people  are  almost 
ready  for  mortal  combat,  to  decide  who  shall  administer 
their  affairs,  when  there  are  probably  five  hundred  men 
in  the  nation  fully  competent.  And  this  propensity  is  as 
great  when  the  candidates  are  of  the  same  politics,  as 
when  they  differ,  toto  ccelo , on  that  subject.  The  poli- 
tics of  four-  of  the  candidates  at  the  election  in  1824, 
(Clay,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and  Crawford),  were  confes- 
sedly the  same;  and  those  of  Adams,  as  far  as  fully  as- 
certained, not  materially  different.  We  realize  the  truth 
of  Swift’s  maxim,  “party  is  the  madness  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.”  Yours,  respectfully, 

MATHEW  CAREY. 

Philadelphia , July  12,  1827. 


MR.  CLAY’S  LETTER. 

From  the  Kentucky  Reporter  of  July  4. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  my  arrival  at  Wheeling,  on  the  23d  hast.  I was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  then  at  that  place, 
had  received  the  preceding  night,  by  mail,  a letter  from 
general  Jackson,  which  he  had  exhibited  to  several  per- 
sons, and  left  with  my  friend  col.  Noah  Zane,  for  my  pe- 
rusal, and  which  I was  told  formed  a subject  of  general 
conversation,  and  had  produced  much  excitement  in  the 
town.  The  captain  of  the  Reindeer  having  kindly  de- 
tained his  steamboat  for  my  accommodation,  and  asl  was 
unwilling  longer  to  delay  his  departure,  I had  only  time 
to  obtain  a hasty,  but  I believe  a correct  copy  of  the  let- 
ter, and  I now  seize  the  first  moment,  after  my  arrival 
at  home,  to  present  it  to  the  public,  together  with  a copy 
of  another  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Beverley  to  colonel 
Zane. 

1 purposely  forbear  at  this  time,  to  make  several  com- 
ments which  these  documents  authorize,  and  confine  my- 
self to  a notice  of  the  charges  which  general  Jackson 
has  brought  forward  in  the  letter. 

These  charges  are,  1st.  That  my  friends  in  congress, 
early  in  January,  1825,  proposed  to  him  that,  if  he  would 
say,  or  permit  any  of  his  confidential  friends  to  say,  that 
in  case  he  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  be  continued  secretary  of  state,  by  a complete  union 
of  myself  and  my  friends,  we  would  put  an  end  to  the 
presidential  contest  in  one  hour;  and 

2dly.  That  the  above  proposal  was  made  to  general 
Jackson,  through  a distinguished  member'  of  congress, 
of  high  standing,  with  my  privity  and  consent. 

T o the  latter  charge,  I oppose  a direct,  unqualified, 
and  indignant  denial.  I neither  made,  nor  authorized, 
nor  knew  of  any  proposition  whatever  to  either  of  the 
three  candidates  who  were  returned  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives at  the  last  presidential  election,  or  to  the 
friends  of  either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  result  of  the  election,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  And 
all  allegations,  intimations,  and  inuendoes  that  my  vote, 
on  that  occasion,  was  offered  to  be  given,  or  was  in  fact 
given,  in  consideration  of  any  stipulation  or  understand- 
ing, express  or  implied,  direct  on  indirect,  written  or 
verbal,  that  I was,  or  that  any  other  person  was  not,  to 
be  appointed  secretary  of  state,  or  that  I was,  in  any 
other  manner,  to  be  personally  benefited,  are  devoid  of 
all  truth,  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever.  And 
I firmly  and  solemnly  believe,  that  the  first  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  charges  is  alike  untrue  and  groundless. 
But  if  (contrary  to  my  full  belief)  my  friends,  or  any  of 
them,  made  any  such  proposition  or  offer,  as  is  asserted 
in  the  first  charge,  it  was  without  my  knowledge,  and 
without  my  authority. 

The  letter  of  general  Jackson  insinuates,  rather  than 
directly  makes  the  further  charge,  that  an  arrangement 
was  proposed  and  made  between  Mr.  Adams’  friends 
and  mine,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  I was  to 
be  appointed  secretary  of  state.  1 pronounce  that  charge, 


also,  as  far  as  I know  or  believe,  to  be  untrue,  and  with- 
out the  least  foundation. 

Gen.  Jackson  having  at  last  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitute  of  mv  public  accuser,  we  are  now 
fairly  at  an  issue.  I rejoice  that  a specific  accusation  by 
a responsible  accuser,  has  at  length  appeared,  though  at 
the  distance  of  near  two  and  a half  years  since  the  charge 
was  first  put  forth,  through  Mr.  George  Kremer.  It 
will  be  universally  admitted,  that  the  accusation  is  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  Hardly  any  more  atrocious  could 
be  preferred  against  a representative  of  the  people  in 
his  official  character.  The  charge  in  substance  is,  that 
deliberate  “propositions  of  bargain,”  were  made  by  my 
congressional  friends  collectively,  through  an  authorized 
and  distinguished  member  of  congress,  to  general  Jack- 
son;  that  their  object  was,  by  these  “means  of  bargain 
and  corruption,”  to  exclude  Mr.  Adams  from  the  de- 
partment ot  state,  or  to  secure  my  promotion  to  office; 
and  that  I was  privy,  and  assented  to  those  propositions 
and  to  the  employment  of  those  means. 

Such  being  the  accusation  and  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
issue  between  us,  I have  now  a right  to  expect  that  he 
will  substantiate  his  charges,  by  the  exhibition  of  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  In  that  event,  there  is  no  punishment 
which  would  exceed  the  measure  of  my  offence.  In  the 
opposite  event,  what  ought  to  be  the 'judgment  of  the 
American  public,  is  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  wisdom 
and  justice.  H.  CLAY. 

Juexington , 29 th  June,  182 7. 

In  respect  to  the  person  who  communicated  with  ge- 
neral J ackson,  the  editor  of  the  “Washington  Telegraph” 
says— 

“All  that  the  public  will  require  of  gen.  Jackson,  is, 
that  he  shall  give  the  name  of  his  distinguished  friend, 
through  whom  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay ’s  friends  were 
communicated  to  him. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter 
to  Mr.  Beverley,  we  enclosed  a copy  of  it  to  that  dis- 
tinguished member  of  congress,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

, 11th  July,  1827. 

Dear  Sir — I received  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.  In  answer  to  it,  1 can  only,  at 
present,  refer  you  to  my  answer  to  your’s  of  the  12th  of 
October  last.  I have  a very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
only  conversation  l ever  held  with  general  Jackson,  con- 
cerning the  last  presidential  election,  prior  to  its  termi- 
nation, and,  when  compelled  to  disclose  it,  I need  not 
say  that  I will  speak  the  truth. 

Every  thing  in  this  state,  at  present,  looks  well  for 
the  general.  We  have  been  making  great  exertions  in 
his  behalf.  The  character  of  the  proposed  convention  of 
states  at  Harrisburg,  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  un- 
derstood. I hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  liis 
prospects  here,  as  a doubt  about  the  vote  of  this  state 
might  have  a serious  effect  against  him  throughout  the 
union.  From  your  friend,  — 


CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  TREATY  OF  GHENT. 

Board  for  the' adjustment  of  claims  for  slaves  and  other 
property  taken  away  in  violation  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  GhenL 

W'ashixstox,  Juxt  11,  1827. 
The  board  ordered  the  following  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  observed  in  conducting  the  business  before  it: 

1.  The  board  will  sit  with  open  doors  each  morning 
of  its  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  motions  and 
other  communications  from  the  claimants  and  their 
agents.  All  motions  shall  be  in  writing,  and  if  support- 
ed by  arguments,  the  arguments  also  shall  be  in  writing. 

2.  The  board  w ill  on  a day  which  shall  be  hereafter 
appointed  and  announced,  proceed  to  call  over  the  defi- 
nitive list,  in  the  presence  of  the  claimants  and  their 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  claimants 
are  ready  to  submit  their  cases  for  examination  and  deci- 
sion. 

3.  When  the  claimants  announce  their  readiness  for 
trial,  they  shall  submit  and  close  the  testimony  on  which 
they  mean  to  rest  their  cases,  with  such  arguments  as 
they  shall  think  fit  to  submit  in  writing,  and  the  cases 
shall  then  be  doeketted  for  final  examination  and  deci- 
sion. 
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4.  If  the  claimants  shall  not  be  prepared  to  docket  and 
nut  down  their  cases  for  final  examination  and  decision 
on  the  call  of  the  definitive  list,  they  shall  be  required 
to  docket  and  put  them  down  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March  next,  and  on  their  failure  to  do  so,  the 
board  will  proceed  to  examine,  and  finally  decide  such 
cases  on  t^e  evidence  and  documents  which  may  be  be- 
fore it,  unless  it  shall  see  cause,  for  special  reasons,  to 
jjjo-v^urther  time. 

' The  claimants  and  their  agents  shall  be  permitted, 
Tom  time  to  time,  to  take  out  of  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioners, their  original  documents  and  papers,  » iving 
to  the  clerk  an  engagement  for  their  safe  return  within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  whenever  the  board  shrill  specially 
direct  it, 

6.  All  testimony  shall  be  in  writing,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  board.  All  the  documents  heretofore 
received  through  the  department  of  str.te,  shall  be  read 
and  weighed  without  further  authentication.  All  depo- 
sitions which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  submitted, 
which  shall  be  authenticated  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  late  joint  commission,  shall  be  read  and 
weighed  without  further  authentication.  Future  authen- 
tications of  testimony  shall  be  good  when  taken  before, 
and  certified  under  the  seal  of  office  of  a notary  public; 
or  when  taken  before  a magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  judge  of  a superior  or  inferior  court  of  any  of  the 
states  or  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  county,  corporation,  or  su- 
perior or  inferior  court  to  which  such  magistrate,  judge, 
or  justice  belongs,  under  the  seal  of  such  court,  that 
such  person  is  a magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
judge  for  such  county,  corporation,  or  superior  or  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  case  may  be. 

Published  by  order  of  the  board. 

AARON  OGDEN,  clerk  to  the  cqmmission. 


REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

From  Francisco  Paula  Santander,  &c.  See.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  Sec. 

Palace  of  the  government  of  Bogota,  April  20, 1827. 
To  his  excellency  the  liberator  of  Colombia,  president 
of  the  republic, 

Sib: — The  government  of  the  republic  cannot  misun- 
derstand the  agitations  which  still  alarm  the  people,  nor 
witness  without  pain,  the  great  difficulties  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  correspondence  which  the  secre- 
taries of  foreign  relations  and  of  war,  transmit  to  the  se- 
cretary of  your  excellency,  will  give  you  a sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  southern 
departments  now  are,  and  which  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences, which  I succeeded  in  avoiding,  by  sending  im- 
mediately to  die  commandant  Bustamente,  a reply  couch- 
ed in  terms  which  might  tranquilize  the  whole  division. 

The  executive  has  hoped  till  the  present  time,  with 
absolute  confidence,  that  the  meeting  of  congress  will 
facilitate  the  measures  of  uniting  the  divisions  of  the  re- 
public; but,  retarded  by  causes  which  neither  your  hands 
nor  mine  were  able  to  prevent,  the  executive  foresees 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  state  will  be  prolonged. 

The  insidious  management  of  her  enemies  are  not  con- 
cealed, nor  those  of  the  disaffected  to  the  constitutional 
system,  who  wish  to  increase  the  schism  of  the  republic 
by  adding  discord  between  the  national  government  and 
your  excellency;  and  as  if  the  alteration  of  our  constitu- 
tion depended'  essentially  on  my  not  exercising  the  go- 
vernment, and  on  my  being  defamed,  the  enemies  of  the 
government  endeavour  to  excite  a conflagration  against 
it.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  far  the  odium  and  ri- 
valry of  a portion  of  the  state  against  the  executive  might 
succeed.  In  such  circumstances,  I should  commit  trea- 
son against  my  duty,  and  my  disinterested  self-devotion 
to  the  national  cause,  if  I did  not  urge  your  excellency, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I am  capable,  to  come 
and  occupy  the  seat  which  the  people  have  freely  and 
lawfully  assigned  you.  Under  the  constitutional  authori- 
ty of  your  excellency,  the  division  of  the  body  politic 
will  be  united,  parties  will  be  suppressed,  tranquility  and 
security  will  be  restored,  and  Colombia  will  recover  all 
her  power  and  unblemished  splendor.  The  executive 
has  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  right  which  your  ex- 
cellency has  acquired  by  the  free  and  constitutional  will 
of  the  republic,  to  occupy  the  presidency  of  the  state; 


an  id  the  fir3t  to  hasten  and  call  your  excellency  to  it,  w hen 
he  heard  of  the  commotion  in  Valencia.  The  executive 
does  not  depart  from  this  course,  and  holds  proofs  to 
shnw  that  the  people  w ill  constantly  follow  it,  under  the 
infl  ueuce  of  their  duties,  their  engagements,  and  the  pro- 
/ found  attachment  they  profess  for  your  excellency. 

1 n the  opinion  of  the  government  this  intimation  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  vour  excellency  to  hasten  to  accede  to  my 
request.  To  enlarge  with  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  it, 
wou’ld  offend  the  well  known  patriotism  of  your  excellency 
and  your  former  resignation  to  the  public  good;  since  he 
wh*o  had  been  charged  with  the  executive  power  has  in- 
vited your  excellency  at  different  times,  since  the  month 
of  November  last,  and  with  strongest  reasons,  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  government  of  the  republic  lie  has 
been  freed  from  responsibility. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration  aud  profound 
respect,  lam  your  excellency’s  ob’t  serv’t 

F.  DEP.  SANTANDER. 

Head  quarters , Carracas,  June  19. 
To  his  excellency,  the  vice  president  of  the  republic, 
acting  as  the  executive:— 

Sir, — On  the  28th  of  May  last,  I had  the  honor  to  in- 
form the  secretary  of  the  home  department  that  I had  re- 
ceived from  the  liberator  the  communication  of  your 
excellency  of  the  30th  April,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
take  upon  himself  the  executive  department,  in  order  to 
appease  the  divisions  that  threatened  the  safety  and  ho- 
nor of  Colombia,  and  informing  of  the  alarm  that  existed 
in  the  southern  departments  in  consequenoe  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  third  division  of  the  auxiliary  army  of 
Peru.  When  the  liberator  determined  to  renounce  the 
presidency,  he  thought  those  veterans  would  have  aban- 
doned their  abominable  projects  and  returned  to  duty; 
but  their  continued  obstinacy  has  entirely  changed  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood.  As  president,  and  as  a citi- 
zen, the  liberator  feels  himself  bound  to  prevent  by 
prompt  decision  the  divisons  of  the  republic  and  the  sub- 
version of  its  laws. 

The  many  and  various  marks  of  confidence,  which  the 
liberator  has  received  from  the  citizens  of  Colombia, 
make  it  the  more  imperious  on  him  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions which  now  determine  him  to  mareff  against  the  trai- 
tors, who,  after  having  sullied  the  honor  of  the  republic, 
now  attempt  to  destroy  it. 

The  liberator  will  immediately  proceed  to  your  city, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  sees  the  country  in  that 
state  of  peace  which  will  enable  it  to  act  deliberately  and 
freely  for  its  future  welfare. 

By  his  excellency’s  order,  I communicate  the  above, 
and  remain,  &c.  J.  R.  REVENGA, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Simon  Bolivar,  liberator.  President,  &c.  Uc. 

Colombians — Your  enemies  threaten  the  destruction 
of  Colombia.  It  is  my  duty  to  save  it. 

Fourteen  years  have  I been  at  you  head,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people.  At  every  period  qf  glorv 
and  prosperity  I have  renounced  the  supreme  command 
with  the  purest  sincerity:  1 have  desired  nothing  so  much_ 
as  to  divest  myself  of  public  power,  the  instrument  of 
tyranny,  which  I more  abhor  than  ignominy  itself.  But 
ought  I to  abandon  you  in  the  hour  of  danger?  Would 
this  be  the  conduct  of  a soldier  and  a citizen  ? No,  Co- 
lombians! I am  resolved  to  prostrate  it  all;  for  anarchy 
will  not  restore  liberty,  nor  rebellion  the  constitution. 

As  a citizen,  liberator,  and  president,  my  duty  imposes 
upon  me  the  glorious  necessity  of  sacrificing  myself  for 
you.  I march,  therefore,  to  the  southern  confines  of  the 
republic,  to  risk  my  life  and  my  glory  to  deliver  you  from 
the  perfidious,  who,  after  having  trampled  on  their  most 
sacred  obligations,  have  spread  the  standard  of  treason, 
to  invade  the  departments  which  are  the  most  loyal  and 
the  most  worthy  of  your  protection. 

Colombians — The  national  will  is  repressed  by  new 
pretorians,  who  have  undertaken  to  dictate  law  to  the 
sovereign  they  ought  to  obey.  They  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  tne  supreme  right  of  the  nation;  they  have 
violated  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation;  in  short,  the 
troops,  once  Colombians,  auxiliaries  of  Peru,  liave  return- 
ed to  their  country  to  establish  a new  and  foreign  govern- 
ment, on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  wliich  they  are  injur- 
ing with  a deeper  insult  than  our  ancient  oppressors. 
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Colombians:  I appeal  to  your  glory  and  patriotism  , as- 
sembled around  the  national  standard,  -which  has  pro- 
ceeded in  triumph  from  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoco  to  the 
: summit  of  Potosi.  Desire  it  only,  and  the  nation  will 
, preserve  her  liberty  and  will  have  the  national  will  en- 
tirely independent  to  decide  upon  her  destiny.  The 
great  convention  is  demanded  by  the  general  voice  of 
Colombia — it  is  the  great  requisite  of  the  country.  The 
.congress  will  doubtless  convoke  it;  and,  in  their  hands, 
I will  place  the  baton  and  the  sword  which  the  republic 
has  given  me:  first,  as  constitutional  president,  and  after- 
wards as  the  extraordinary  supreme  authority  -which  the 
people  entrusted  me  with.  I will  not  disappoint  the 
. hopes  ot  the  country.  Liberty,  glory,  and  laws,  you  have 
obtained  in  spite  of  your  ancient  enemies.  Liberty,  glory, 
and  laws,  will  preserve  you  in  despite  of  the  monster 
anarchy.  BOLIVAR. 

Head  quarters , in  Carracas,  19 th  June , 1 827. 

ENGLISH  POLITICAL  JEU  D’ESPRIT. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

Dreadful  suicides.  Coroner’s  inquest.  An  inquest 
was  held  last  week  on  the  bodies  of  the  six  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, whose  rash  act  has  been  the  subject  of  wonder 
and  surprise  for  days  past.  The  jury  assembled  at  the 
sign  of  The  Hand  in  Pocket , in  Westminster,  and  Mr. 
J.  Bull  presided,  as  coroner.  The  bad  odour  from  the 
subjects , was  intolerable:  and,  notwithstanding  the  afflict- 
ing nature  of  the  spectacle,  more  handkerchiefs  were  ap- 
plied to  the  noses  than  to  the  eyes. 

The  first  body  viewed  by  the  jury  was  that  of  lord  El- 
don. It  bore  striking  marks  of  decay,  and  the  surprise 
is,  that  nature  had  not  dismissed  it  to  its  home  long  be- 
fore the  fatal  deed  of  violence  was  committed.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  body  but  a mere  sack,  or  bag  of  leather, 
resembling  a purse;  the  liver  was  of  a singular  whiteness; 
the  head  discovered  indications  ol  its  having  been  long- 
past  service;  but  the  liqnc^s  seemed  to  have  retained  their 
faculty  of  grasping,  in  extraoFditfery-  perfection  to  the  last. 
Indeed,  all  persons  thought  it  singular  that  a man  should 
have  perished  by  a fall,  w ho  was  so  remarkable  for  the 
^tenacity  of  his  hold. 

The* first  witness  that  was  examined  was  his  lordship’s 
Factotum,  Mr.  H. 

A juror:  4<Do  you  recognize  that  bodyvMr.  II.?': 

Mr.  II.:  “Yes,  gentlemen,  (bursting  into  tears),  these 
are  the  remains  of  the  defunct  chancellor.” 

Juror:  “Can  you  give  us  any  information  how  the  de- 
parted minister  came  to  his  end?” 

Mr.  IT. : “Alack,  alack,  that  I should  have  to  tell  the 
tale!  Ke  jumped  out  of  his  office  window  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  May.  ” 

Juror;  “Had  you  observed  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
his  manner — any  symptoms  of  despondency  or  distress 
of  mind?” 

Mr.  H. : “Not  in  particular,  gentlemen.  My  lord 
was  always  in  great  distress  about  money,  for  lie  could 
not  get  as  much  as  he  wished  for,  poor  gentleman,  and 
often  talked  of  coming  to  want;  but  he  was  not  worse  in 
this  way  immediately  before  bis  demise  than  former!}  .” 
Juror:  “Did  he  never  speak  of  resigning?” 

Mr.  H--  “Yes,  he  certainly  did,  very  frequently;  but 
Lord  bless  me,  gentlemen,  I always  thought  that  he  was 
resigned  to  his  office.” 

Juror:  “How  do  you  account  then  for  his  jumping 
eut  of  the  window?” 

Mr.  H,:  “Why,  my  lord  used  often  to  say,  that  when 
liberality  came  in  at  the  door,  it  was  time  for  orthodoxy 
to  fly  out  of  the  window;  and  as  he  could  never  abide  Mr. 
Canning,  he  had  a notion,  that  if  he  and  his  w ig  and 
robes,  together  with  half  a dozen  more,  were  seen  jump- 
ing out  of  the  w indow  w hen  Mr.  Canning  mounted  the 
cabinet  stairs,  the  neighbors  would  suppose  that  the 
stadt-house  was  on  fire — in  shoi-t,  that  the  w orld  was  at 
an  end — and  that  there  would  be  a rare  alarm  and  conster- 
nation in  the  country.” 

Juror:  “But  did  he  not  reckon  on  breaking  his  neck?” 
Mr.  H.:  “No,  sir:  to  tell  you  the  truth,  as  I’m  in  a 
manner  bound  to  do,  being  upon  oath,  he  intended  to 
throw-  himself  down  upon  his  majesty,  and  counted  upon 
finding  him  as  soft  as  a feather  bed;  but  Lord,  gentlemen! 
he  proved  as  firm  as  a rock,  and  as  hard  as  oak;  and  my  j 
poor  lord  was  dashed  to  pieces,  as  you  ” ) 


The  coroner:  “Gentlemen,  I think  it  unnecessary  to 
go  any  further  into  this  case.  It  is  plain  that  the  deceas- 
ed destroyed  himself,  under  the  delusion  that  he  w as 
about  to  do  a wrong  to  others;  and,  as  his  purpose  was 
criminal,  it  should  affect  his  act;  you  will,  therefore  do 
well  in  returning  a verdict  of  felo  de  se,  and  the  remains 
shall  be  deposited  with  every  circumstance  ol  ^nomiuv 
in  the  cross  road.  ” ' 

Mr.  H.  (in  great  distress:)  “For  Heaven’s  sake, 
tlemen,  take  care  that  there  is  no  turnpike  near  the  crol. 
road,  for  the  cry  of  ‘two  pence’  in  the  neighborhood 
would  raise  my  lord  from  his  grave.  ” 

The  next  body  viewed  was  that  of  Mr.  Peel.  His 
head  looked,  as  il  it  had  taken  fire.  The  person  former- 
ly so  fair,  was  covered  with  the  livid  marks  of  mortifica- 
tion. It  was  given  in  evidence  that  this  defunct  had  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  Mr.  Canning  as  a premier,  as  he 
suspected  him  of  an  intention  ot  smuggling  the  pope  into 
the  country.  On  the  day  of  the  rash  act,  he  had  been 
reading  The  Upholsterer,  and  the  following  parts  were 
blistered  with  tears,  and  underlined  in  pencil: 

“Razor:  “I  say,  Mr.  Quidnunc,  1 can’t  sleep  in  mv 
bed  for  thinking  w hat  will  come  of  the  Protestants  if  the 
Papists  should  get  the  better.  ” 

“ Quidnunc : I'll  tell  you— the  geographer  of  our  cof- 
fee-house was  saying  the  other  day,  that  there  is  an  huge 
tract  of  land  about  the  pole,  [note,  in  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman’s hand  -writing — w-e  have  sent  Parry  to  find  it 
out,]  where  the  Protestants  may  retire,  and  that  the  Pa- 
pists will  never  he  able  to  beat  them  oat  if  the  northern 
powers  hold  together,  and  the  Grand  Turk  makes  a di- 
version in  their  favor.  ” 

i “Razor:  That  makes  me  easy.  I’m  glad  the  Protes- 
tants will  know  where  to  go  if  the  Papists  should  get  the 
better.” 

The  jury,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  de- 
funct’s high  character,  w ere  charitably  induced  to  return 
a verdict  of  insanity. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  next  viewed.  The  hero 
who.  had  triumphed  in  so  many  pitched  battles,  had  pe- 
rished, it  appeared,  by  breaking  his  own  head  just  by  way 
of  experiment  of  his  powers;  w itnesses  were  called,  who 
proved  that  his  grace  had  discovered  great  irritability  on 
the  appointment  or  Mr.  Canning,  and  declared  that  he 
saw'  no  reason  why  he  should  be  content  with  being 
Caesar  alone,  and  that  he  w ould  be  also  Caesar  and  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
ot  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  lord  3>igh  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  vice  too,  master  of  the  rolls  and  ot  tire  horse, 
and  master  extraordinary  in  chancery,  ant  nullus.  On 
receiving  Mr.  Canning’s  notes,  and  finding  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  could  occupy  all  these  stations,  he 
resolved  on  falling,  not  like  a Roman,  on  his  sword  but 
on  his  head.  The  melancholy  catastrophe  is  know  n to 
all.  An  attempt  was  made  to  shew  that  this  brave  sol- 
diet-  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  pope,  and  disordered  in  in- 
tellect by  this  apprehension;  but  the  jury  treated  it  w ith 
contempt,  and  returned  a verdict  of  felo  de  se. 

The  carcasses  of  lords  Westmoreland,  Bathurst,  and 
Melville,  were  then  viewed,  and  the  jury  were  for  re- 
turning verdicts  of  suicide  in  fits  of  temporary  insanity, 
but  were  reminded  by  the  coroner  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  the  world  that  the  two  former  noble  indi- 
viduals had  ever  been  possessed  of  reason,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  act  unde**  consideration,  unnatural  as  it  was 
was  the  wisest  tiling  they  ever  did  in  their  lives.  Tii& 
jury  so  directed,  brought  in  a verdict  of  suicide  in  a lu- 
cid interval.  Lord  Melville’s  act,  they,  liow'ever,  with- 
out. a moment’s  hesitation,  declared  insanity;  saying  that 
no  Scotchman  ever  jumped  out  of  a good  thing  who  was 
not  in  a condition  to  jump  into  a mad  house. 

A person  begged  to  be  recommended  by  the  court  to 
the  humane  society,  for  having  restored  the  seventh  par- 
ty in  the  lover’s  leap,  namely,  lord  Bexley,  to  political 
existence.  The  court,  however,  sharply  reprimanded 
him  for  his  officiousness,  and  desired  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  future  how  he  meddled  w ith  apparently  de- 
funct ministers,  who  cannot  be  buried  tco  speedily  for  the 
repose  of  the  country,  or  forgotten  too  soon  with  a view 
to  the  character  of  their  fame.  “Lie  still  if  you’re  wise” 
being  their  best  epitaph. 

-3ct  ii  ■ nwwm eaas— m. 
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Jl^J^The  senior  editor  is  at  present  absent  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  convention  at  Harrisburg,  to  represent  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry — • 
and  especially  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  to  the 
national  legislature — that  protection  may  he  extended  to 
certain  branches  of  labor,  for  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  may  seem  proper — 
and  he  would  respectfully  solicit  those  interested,  who 
apprehend,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  object  of  this 
convention  is  connected  with  the  presidential  election,  or 
any  other  temporary  purpose  whatever — or  that  its  de- 
sign is  to  operate  partially,  and  not  in  support  of  the 
“American  system,”  (denounced  by  the  resolutions  of 
Virginia),  to  wait  a little — for  the  meetings  will  be  pub- 
lic, and  the  whole  proceedings  shall  be  proclaimed  as  “on 
the  house  top.”  The  editor,  for  himself,  will  pursue  the 
same  course  that  he  has  followed  for  many  years,  and 
long  before  either  of  the  present  candidates  for  the  pre- 
sidency were  thought  of  for  that  office;  and  their  being, 
or  not  being,  candidates,  would  not  have  influence  over 
him  in  a case  like  that  now  before  him.  If  political  con- 
siderations have  raised  up  a combined  opposition  to  the 
“system,”  or  the  support  of  it  shall  run  into  political 
matters — the  old  friends  of  domestic  industry,  as  such, 
w ill  not  become  any  more  liable  lor  the  latter  than  they 
can  be  suspected  for  the  former,  unless  incidentally,  or 
of  necessity,  in  maintaining  established  principles,  against 
the  menaced  overthrow  of  them. 

Cheering  news.  The  following  letter  is  from  the 
worthy  gentleman  of  North  Carolina,  who  first  ordered 
copies  of  our  “essay  on  agriculture”  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  put  into  motion  the  distribution  of  very  many  thou- 
sand copies  of  it.  We  give  it  a place  because  it  shews 
the  progress  of  principle,  and  encourages  the  hope  which 
we  have  long  and  firmly  entertained,  (however  delusive 
it  may  have  appeared  to  some  who  never  calculate  the 
progress  of  perseverance  and  the  power  of  truth),  that 
many,  a large  majority,  of  our  intelligent  and  patriotic 
fellow  citizens  in  the  south,  would  become  decided  advo- 
cates for  that  policy  to  which  they  have  been  so  severely 
opposed.  It  is  gathering  strength  daily,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, new  excitements  and  fresh  denunciations  are  made 
by  some,  that  the  reason  of  the  people  may  be  dissipated 
by  passion,  and  their  best  permanent  interests  he  neglect- 
ed for  the  rallyings  of  political  party.  Else  tohy  the  late 
resolutions  of  Virginia?  We  do  sincerely  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  southern  countrymen  are  to  be 
profited  as  much  by  the  success  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures as  those  of  the  east,  the  capital  vested  and  people 
employed  in  productive  occupations  being  compared;  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  like  those  of  the  eftst,  they 
will  cast  aside  their  prejudices  and  calmly  reason  cm  facts, 
and  as  heartily  join  us  in  supporting  the  “American  sys- 
tem.” Declamation  has  had  its  day,  and  speculative  as- 
sertion has  predominated  long  enough — and  the  people, 
having  heard  so  much  said  against  that  system,  begin  to 
seek  facts  and  to  demand  proof.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
we  have  always  desired  to  meet  our  opponents;  but  in- 
stead of  argument  with  us  and  descending  to  particulars 
that  truth  might  he  made  manifest,  they  either  throw 
out  fulminations  as  “plentiful  as  blackberries,”  or  so 
deal  in  generals  that  it  is  impossible  to  grapple  with 
them.  This  practice  will  do  for  a while — so  loug  as  par- 
ty, local  or  political,  can  he  brought  to  hear  upon  the 
subject — -but  there  are  times  when  men’s  heads  are  cool 
ami  discriminating;  and  then  truth,  mildly  and  modestly 
pressed  upon  them,  is  kindly  received,  and  they  wonder 
at  the  delusion  which  has  prevailed  over  their  minds — 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions  are  removed,  and  the 
pleasant  discovery  made  that  there  is  less  difference  of 
principle  between  them  and  their  opponents  than  they 
could  have  supposed — old  enemies  are  rendered  new 
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friends,  and  personal  strife  is  terminated  in  common  e£. 
torts  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

[Our  present  estimate  is,  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  essay  alluded  to  have  been 
spread  before  the  American  public,  (and  the  number  is 
still  on  the  increase),  through  various  newspapers,  from. 
“Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi,” and  in  pamphlet  form,  republished  at  many 
places.] 

North  Carolina , July  14,  1827. 

Dear  sir — I received  yours  of  the  28th  ult.  Avith  a sam- 
ple of  the  “Essay  on  Agriculture*’ — I now  double  my 
tormer  order,  and  request  you  to  send  me  one  thousand 
copies.  I have  the  pleasure  to  say,  with  confidence,  that 
the  “American  system,”  which  you  so  ably  advocate,  is 
gaining  ground  rapidly  in  North  Carolina.  But  a few 
years  ago,  I stood  almost  alone  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
as  the  friend  of  domestic  manufactures:— now  I know 
many  gentlemen  of  considerable  influence,  who  are  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  protective  duties.  I think  the  day  is 
rapidl}r  approaching  when  the  south  will  no  longer  move 
in  “ Macedonian  phalanx”  against  the  centre,  the  east,  the 
north  and  the  west,  in  opposition  to  protective  duties. 
North  Carolina  would  reap  more  benefit  from  one  large 
manufacturing  establishment,  than  from  all  the  gold  mines 
which  will  ever  be  discovered  in  her  soil. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  for  the  forts  at  Boique  Point,, 
and  Oak  island,  will  circulate  about  two  hundred  thousand 
(200,000)  dollars  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Carolina — • 
Here  is  occular  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  manufacturing  establishments  give  profita- 
ble employment  to  more  than  three  hundred  people. 
The  ship-carpenters  are  employed  in  building  vessels  t(* 
transport  them — these  vessels  require  sails,  iron  work, 
cordage,  &c.  Carpenters  are  employed  to  make  houses, 
sheds,  tables,  brick-moulds,  &c.  boatmen  are  employed 
in  transporting  them  to  the  forts— all  is  life  and  activity— 
all  is  supported  by  the  manufacture  of  Clay. 

The  seaboard  of  North  Carolina  is  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  equal  to  St*  Ubes  or  Isle  of  May. 
A very  considerable  quantity  is  now  made  near  Wilming- 
ton and  Beaufort.  These  manufactories  would,  no 
doubt,  be  greatly  extended,  was  not  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  imported  salt  yearly  agitated  in  congress.  Some 
honorable  member,  anxious  to  make  a speech,  and  gain 
a mushroom  popularity  in  his  neighborhood,  gets  up  and 
moves  for  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  imported  salt.  He 
particularly  laments  the  hard  lot  of  his  constituents,  who 
probably  buy  each  one  bushel  of  salt  per  annum,  on  which 
they  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
an  intollerable  burthen — his  poor  constituents  must  have 
salt,  free  of  duty,  to  put  into  their  cakes  and  dumplings. 
The  lion,  gentleman  does  not  consider  how  many  poor 
people  are  employed,  profitably,  in  the  establishments, 
carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  salt.  It  is  an  incon- 
trovertable  fact,  that,  where  salt-works  are  established, 
salt  has  sold,  for  a long  time,  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.  low’er  than  it  did  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
these  manufactories.  During  the  war,  when  our  enemies 
w ould  not  let  us  have  salt,  it  sold  at  the  enormous  price 
of  from  5 to  10  dollars  per  bushel,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I intend  to  forward  you  all  the  statistical  facts,  on  this, 
and  other  subjects,  which  I can  possibly  collect,  before  the 
session  of  the  next  congress.  Let  the  assembled  wisdom 
of  the  nation  have  all  the  light  whicli  it  is  practicable  to 
concentrate  at  the  capitol,  before  they  decide  the  momen- 
tous question  which  will  then  come  before  them. 

Cotton  goods.  Twenty-three  calico  planters  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  in  the  Hitty,  from  Liverpool. 
They  arc  to  he  employed  at  Dover. 

Good! — we  now  make  millions  of  yards  of  calico,  am1 
will  soon  export  tens  of  millions,  and  meet  the  Brit;.,'  . 
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&11  the  markets  of  the  world,  accessible  to  us  as  to  them. 
“When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug”  of 
cotton.  But  Jonathan , more  lightly  taxed,  will  make  the 
goods  cheaper  than  John,  when  he  “gets  his  hand  in;” 
and  he  will  not  be  long  about  that.  And  besides,  many 
of  John’s  journeymen  will  help  him.  gCjp'All  coarse 
cotton  goods  of foreign  manufacture  are'about  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States — by  the  superior^uality 
and  cheapness  of  those  we  shall  make  for  ourselves. 
What  a “monopoly?’  will  this  be ! 

From  the  JV*.  Y.  Jlmerican.  Messrs,  editors — The 
following  table,  taken  from  authentic  sources,  exhibits 
the  average  prices  in  the  New  York  market  of  upland 
cotton  and  domestic  cotton  shirtings,  in  April  of  each  year, 
since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 

It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  progress  and  success  of 
our  cotton  manufactures,  Avlnch  are  now  in  a more  pros- 
perous condition  than  they  were  in  1815. 


cts. 

cts. 

1815  cotton  20  pr.  lb. 

Brown 

shirtings  25  p 

1816 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

1817 

Do. 

26* 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

1818 

Do. 

S2 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

1819 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

1820 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

12* 

1821 

Do. 

13* 

Do. 

Do. 

12* 

1822 

Do. 

15* 

Do. 

Do. 

13" 

1823 

Do. 

10* 

Do. 

Do. 

U 

1824 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

1825 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

1826 

Do. 

11* 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

1827 

Do. 

9* 

Do. 

Do. 

9* 

N.  B.  It  requires  one  pound  of  cotton  to  make  four 
yards  of  shirtings.  If  the  former  therefore  were  now  at 
20  cents,  the  latter  could  be  afforded  at  12  cents. 

[The  preceding  which  is,  no  doubt,  correct,  presents  a 
beautiful  commentary  on  the  wholesale  speculations  of 
the  opponents  of  the  tariff,  as  to  the  extortioe,  See.  ] 

A farmer’s  letter.  An  old  and  much  valued  per- 
sonal friend  in  Ohio,  after  noticing  the  remittance  which 
he  should  make  in  his  letter,  observes — 

“Your  essay  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
entitles  you  to  the  thanks  of  every  plough-jogger  in  the 
nation,  and,  of  course,  you  have  mine.  I am  practical- 
ly such,  and  feel  the  force  of  your  remarks  in  every 
muscle  and  nerve.  With  upwards  of  100  acres  of  prime 
arable  and  meadow  land  under  cultivation,  which  I till 
with  little  aid  but  my  own  hands  and  my  boys,  (most  of 
whom  are  small),  we  could  scarcely  afford  to  take  the 
“Register”  and  maintain  such  decent  standing  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  times  past,  were  it  not  for  a 
flock  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  which  supply  us  with  good 
clothing.  Were  we  compelled  to  procure  cloths  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  our  other  agricultural  products,  we 
should  live  but  poorly,  indeed.  If  the  wool  bill  does 
not  pass,  I shall  consider  the  grain  growing  states  as  out- 
generalled.  They  have  the  political  strength  to  enforce 
this  salutary  national  measure,  and  the  hostility  display- 
ed against  it  evinces  a delusion  bordering  on  madness,” 
— — 

The  Maryland  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  two  cities,  and  all  the  counties  of  the  state, 
the  remote  county  of  Alleghany  excepted,  and  repre- 
senting the  friends  of  the  national  administration  in  then* 
several  districts,  and  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  great  meeting  held  in  Baltimore 
some  time  ago,  assembled  in  the  saloon  of  the  Athe- 
iieum  in  this  city  on  Monday  last,  and  proceeded  to  orga- 
nize, on  the  motion  of  R.  N.  Gold&borough,  esq.  when 
the  following  officers  were  chosen — 

Thomas  Emory.,  of  Queen  Anne’s,  president. 

Col.  VYm.  1).  Beall,  of  Prince  George ’s,x  vice 

Col.  Janies  Sew  all,  of  Cecil — and  v presi- 

Col.  John  J\ McPherson , of  Frederick,  j dents. 

Dr.  James  M.  Anderson,- 3 . 

John  Edden,  £ secretaries. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  aeommittee  be  appointed  to  frame  an 
appeal  to  the  freemen  of  Maryland,  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  and  that  the  committee  consist  of  one  member 
from  each  county,  and  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Haiti- 
to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  delegations 


The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  committee,  viz. 
Daniel  Jenifer,  Gerard  N.  Causin,  George  W.  Thomas, 
Wm.  Price,  Charles  S.  Walsh,  William  Potter,  John 
Archer,  Thomas  W.  Veazey,  John  R.  E.  Chesley,  Ro- 
bert H.  Goldsborough,  Charles  I.  Ivilgour,  John  G, 
Proud,  Henry  Y.  Somerville,  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  Jo- 
seph S.  Cottman,  Robert  Stevens,  John  H.  McElfresh, 
Joseph  E.  Muse,  David  R.  Hopkins,  and  John  Johnson. 

On  calling  the  roll,  it  appeared  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  members  were  in  attendance.  The  commit- 
tee adjourned  to  the  following  day,  when  an  address  and 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  considered, 
amended  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published,  &c. 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

[Not  having  published  the  address  of  the  “Jackson  con- 
vention,” or  indeed,  any  thing  else  of  the  particular  na- 
ture of  this  address,  unless  because  of  some  special  cir- 
cumstances involved,  we  shall  not  give  that  at  present 
before  us;  and  besides  a great  number  of  copies  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  people.] 

Mineral  string.  Mr.  Disbrow,  in  boring  for  wa- 
ter in  the  city  of  New  York,  struck  upon  a vein  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  from 
the  surface,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Congress 
spring  at  Saratoga.  It  is  a valuable  discovery  for  New 
York,  and  will  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  invalids  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  incident 
to  a journey  to  the  springs,  and  may,  in  some  measure, 
prevent  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits;  for  persons 
termed  “temperate,”  in  that  city  are  compelled  to  use 
spirituous  liquors  in  order  that  the  water  usually  drank 
may  be  rendered  palatable. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  will  record  an  anecdote 
related  by  a friend,  who  visited  New  York,  with  a view  of 
removing  his  family  to  that  great  and  growing  metropolis. 
Having  noticed  a house  for  rent  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  and  well  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  which  so 
much  contributes  to  health  as  pure  water,  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  his  mind,  was  relative  to  that  subject. 
He  accordingly  bent  his  steps  to  an  honest  son  of  St. 
Crispin,  living  opposite,  who  was  busily  engaged  with 
his  lapstone  and  hammer,  and  politely  enquired  if  i(th$ 
■water  in  the  neighborhood  was  ft  to  drink”  The  ques- 
tion startled  the  shoemaker,  and  appeared  as  difficult  of 
solution  as  the  most  abstruse  problem  of  Euclid,  and 
with  one  of  those  “ehs ! ” which  people  use  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say,  proceeded  with  his  w ork — it  being  more 
than  probable  that  he  had  neyer  beheld  a glass  of  water 
except  when  mingled  with  aqua  vitae.  The  question 
was  repeated,  and  after  some  difficulty  being  understood, 
the  shoemaker  replied  “oh!  we  clonl  drink  water  here- 
abouts, we  wash  clothes  with  it!” 

Trial  of  the  pirates.  The  trial  of  the  pirates 
Couro,  Pepe,  and  Felix  Barbeito,  concerned  in  the  mur- 
ders on  board  of  the  brig  Crawford,  commenced  at  Rich* 
mond,  on  the  16th,  and  terminated  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  inst.  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States., 
chief  justice  Marshall  presiding.  The  testimony  of  the 
mate,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  the  French  passenger,  Mr.  Gin- 
houilac,  exhibits  a detail  of  the  most  disgusting  butchery 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  crime.  The  master 
spirit  was  Tardy,  one  of  the  greatest  villians  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  and  his  accomplices  appear  to  have 
been  long  used  to  the  trade  of  blood.  After  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  fiend-like  purposes  they  shouted,  huz- 
zaed and  exulted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  cooly 
examined  the  stabs  given  their  victims,  and  remarked 
that  one  had  received  “ the  f?iest  they  had  ever  seen  in  all 
their  lives,  it  had  so  completely  severed  the  heart.  ” The 
jury  to  whom  their  case  was  submitted  returned  a verdict 
of  guilty,  after  having  retired  lor  a few  minutes.  Oo 
the  20th  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  prisoners, 
and  the  17th  of  August  is  appointed  for  their  execution. 
On  the  day  on  which  they  received  sentence,  Jose  Hila- 
rio  Casares,  and  Felix  Barbeito,  presented  papers  to 
the  court  requesting  that  their  case  might  be  postponed 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  procuring  evidence  of  their 
character  ike.  to  which  the  judge  replied,  hat  it  was  his  duty 
to  execute  the  laws;  and  that  they  did  not  permit  him  to 
comply  with  the  request  made  to  him— that  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  prisoners,  if  their  consciences,  wore  as 
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much  at  peace  as  they  professed — but  that  all  that  was 
left  to  him,  was  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

“Two  of  the  pirates  represent  themselves  as  natives  of 
the  province  of  Gallacia,  in  old  Spain,  viz.  Felix  Barbeito, 
and  Couro,  alias  Jose  Morando.  Felix  Barbeito  is  the  eld- 
est of  the  three  and  their  superior  in  rank,  intelligence  and 
address,  as  much  as  in  age.  The  others  defer  to  him,  and 
style  him  with  much  respect  don  Felix.  His  connexions 
inCuba  are  said  to  be  respectable.  He  is  rather  below  the 
common  stature,  his  features  good,  nose  slightly  aque- 
line,  and  of  an  intelligent,  though  we  should  not  say,  bad 
countenance.  He  was  probably  in  full  understanding 
with  Tardy,  and  hired  the  other  two  to  assist  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  hellish  plot.  He  has  evinced  more  sensi- 
bility during  the  trial  than  the  others.  Couro  appears 
about  30  years  of  age,  of  large,  heavy,  and  stupid  fea- 
tures, keeping  his  mouth  constantly  half  open,  which 
gives  an  expression  almost  idiotic  to  his  countenance. — 
But  he  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  gayest  spirit  of  the 
three.  Pepe,  alias  Jose  Hilario  Casaris,  is  a native  of 
Cuba — of  the  middle  height,  well  and  even  symmetri- 
cally formed,  handsome  features,  and  of  a bold  and  even 
undaunted  aspect.  He  seems  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
a man  to  perform  whatever  his  employer  would  com- 
mand, whatever  danger  he  might  encounter  and  blood 
wade  through.  They  are  all  swarthy,  showing  the 
Moorish  blood,  and  whiskered — they  are  even  thought 
in  challenging  jurors,  to  have  had  respect  to  whiskers.” 
Since  their  conviction  the  pirates  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and  say  that  if  they  had  had 
their  deserts  they  would  have  been  hung  long  ago. 

SouitD  nocTitixES.  The  “Southern  Advocate”  pub- 
lished at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  an  excellent  article 
headed  “The  prospect  before  us,”  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  induce  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  of  Madison  county,  to  make  “flour 
meat,  negro  clothing,  and  cotton  bagging”  for  them- 
selves. The  editor  says — 

“A  planter  whose  crop  amounts  to  100  bales  of  cotton 
worth  from  3 to  5,000  dollars,  who  scores  up  an  ac- 
count with  his  merchant  for  his  groceries,  clothing  and 
the  innumerable  articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  (for 
one  in  his  circumstances),  leaving  costly  articles  of  dress 
and  finery  out  of  the  question,  thinks  nothing  of  order- 
ing a ban-el  of  flour  or  of  whiskey,  as  often  as  they  are 
wanted;  when  his  bacon  runs  low,  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  he  has  only  to  buy  enough  tc  last  him  until 
Christmas,  say  three  or  four  months’  supply — so  with 
shoes  and  clothing  for  his  negroes,  and  so  with  a vast 
number  of  other  articles.  But  when  these  numerous 
items  come  to  be  added  to  his  account  for  merchandise, 
they  swell  up  the  hill  to  a startling  amount.  Even  then 
Jiowever  his  expenditures  are  not  done.  His  meat  for 
the  year,  and  salt  to  cure  it,  must  be  purchased  at  any 
price;  winter  clothing  for  his  slaves  is  now  wanted; 
bagging  and  rope  cannot  be  dispensed  w ith;  these  articles 
of  prime  necessity  must  be  had  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  his  crop  tan  be  got  to  market:  nothing  but  the 
cash  will  be  received  for  them,  which  instead  of  going 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  -withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
immediately  goes  out  of  the  country.  The  money  has 
been  raised,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  probably  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  not  for  paying  off”  the  regular  merchants’ 
account,  w'hich  falls  due  about  this  time,  but  for  the  pur- 
chase of  those  articles  which  the  planter  must  have , cost 
what  they  will,  and  w-hich  his  own  farm  might  and  ought 
-to  produce,  and  that  too,  without  materially  diminish- 
ing the  value  of  his  cotton  crop. 

“This  planter  will  be  astonished  to  find,  on  summing 
up  the  cost  of  his  four , whiskey,  meat , negro  clothing, 
bagging  ancl  rope,  that  it  amounts  to  something  like 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  his  cotton  crop.  Then  comes  the  merchant’s 
clerk  w ith  an  account  of  all  the  innumerable  w-ants  for 
the  past  year,  ranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the 
exact  day  and  date,  and  accurately  added  up,  amounting 
at  least  to  40  or  50,  and  perhaps  to  60  or  70  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  his  crop.  Then  there  are  overseer’s  wages, 
blacksmith’s  accounts,  the  wagon  maker’s  bill,  ;uid  a 
good  round  sum  for  repairing  the  gin,  here  and  there  a 
note  given  for  a w ork  horse,  a pair  of  oxen,  or  other 
thing  wanted  on  the  plantation,  all  of  which  will  bo  cer- 


tain to  be  fully  equal  to  the  balance  of  such  a planter’s 
crop,  and  if  he  has  not  been  a most  excellent  economist 
and  a first  rate  manager,  these  various  expenditures  will 
rather  exceed  the  amount  of  his  crop.  Now  it  is  the 
obvious  policy  of  such  a planter  to  sit  down  and  seriously 
consider  the  cause  of  his  delinquency,  and  the  first  idea 
that  occurs  to  his  mind,  will  be  that  the  low  priceof  cotton 
has  produced  his  present  embarrassments.  That  is  doubt- 
less true  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  hope  of  a better 
price  for  the  ensuing  season,  induces  many  to  continue 
their  former  course,  without  any  further  examination 
of  the  cause  of  their  failure.  Like  causes  will  produce 
similar  results,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  a con- 
siderate and  reflecting  planter  w ill  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  been  travelling  the  wrong  road,  and  will  seri- 
ously set  himself  about  correcting  his  former  errors.” 

The  editor  proceeds,  and  after  naming  several  things  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  planter,  says: 
“Their  plantations  cannot  be  advantageously  carried 
on  without  all  these  things,  and  it  becomes  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  inquire  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  procuring 
subsistence  for  the  slaves  and  other  necessaries,  than  by 
paying  the  cash  to  foreigners,  -who  -will  take  none  of  our 
products  in  return.  That  period  has  now  arrived,  in  this 
country,  when  such  an  inquiry  can  no  longer  be  delayed 
without  involving  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  union 
in  distress  and  ultimate  ruin.  We  will  examine  this  sub» 
ject  in  reference  to  the  articles  oi  four , meat,  negro 
clothing,  and  cotton  bagging.  ” 

He  supposes  that  Madison  county  annually  receives 
from  9 to  10,000  bbls.  of  flour  from  Tennessee,  and  from 
2,000  to  2,500  bbls.  from  Ohio,  worth  together  $84, 000- 
all  which  is  “drained  in  cash”  from  the  county;  and 
that  the  like  drain  in  all  north  Alabama,  would  amount 
to  the  large  sum  of  $250,000  annually.  He  also  suppo- 
ses that  Madison  county  consumes  $100,000  worth  of 
foreign  meat,  and  north  Alabama  $300,000,  to  which 
last,  the  flour  account  being  added,  the  whole  sum  is 
$500,000.  But  if  this  estimate  is  too  high,  he  is  willing 
to  reduce  it  one  half,  and  then  asks  what  business  can 
support  such  a “draining  of  cash”  as  $250,000  a year?— 
On  this  subjec^he  makes  some  pertinent  remarks,  which 
we  earnestly  desire  may  be  attended  to  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  particularly  addressed,  and  says,  “the  aucient 
Romans  considered  him  a bad  husbandman  who  bought 
what  his  farm  can  produce  to  him,  and  we  believe  the 
maxim  wrill  hold  good  in  these  days.” 

The  essay  is  concluded  by  saying— “There  is  yet 
another  very  important  part  of  the  subject  under  exami- 
nation, viz:  the  manufacture  of  coarse  clothing  and  cot- 
ton bagging,  which  wc  shall  take  up  in  our  next;  and 
we  are  confident  of  shewing  it  to  be  the  obvious  policy 
of  otir  planters  to  encourage  such  fabrics  among  us,” 
From  what  is  said,  we  are  perfectly  aw  are  of  w hat  may 
be  well  said  of  these  items — but  the  value  of  them  will 
be  small,  compared  with  that  of  those  already  spoken  of, 
and  the  argument  applied  to  one  will  fie  just  as  good  for 
the  other.  The  argument  is  a good  one — the  advice 
salutary,  and  a strict  attention  to  it  w ill  do  invaluably 
good  to  “Madison  county”  and  “north  Alabama.” 

But  how  then  will  it  appear  with  the  states  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  ? They  consume  of  the  products 
of  Britain  and  France,  a sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a year,  though  the  -whole  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States,  to  both  of  the  nations,  ex- 
clusive of  tobacco  and  cotton,  is  only  about  three  mil- 
lions a year,  and  the  produce  of  all  the  farmers  of  four- 
teen states,  so  exported,  docs  not  amount  to  $500, OtX)! 
What  shall  we  say  about  this?  “Every  good  rule  works 
both  ways” — *and  w hat  applies  to  “north  Alabama,”  ap- 
plies to  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Further  remark  is  useless.  If  Alabama  may 
defend  herself  against  a disadvantageous  trade  with  her 
sister  Tennessee — surely  the  United  States  may  defend 
against  such  trade  with  Britain  and  France! 

Massachusetts.  Internal  improvement  appears  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  A board  of  commissioners  has 
been  appointed,  witli  an  engineer,  to  survey  a route  for* 
a railway  from  the  city  of  Boston,  westward,  to  tire  Hud* 
son  river.  A board  of  internal  improvements  1ms  also 
been  appointed,  consisting  of  John  Mills.  William  JPhiU 
lips  ami  James  JJay~xar'd. 
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After  several  trials,  Isaac  C.  Bates  has  been  elected  to 
congress  from  Hampden  district,  by  a very  large  majority 
over  all  others.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  a warm  friend 
of  domestic  industry. 

In  Boston,  Benjamin  Gorham,  the  federal  candidate,  is 
elected  a member  of  congress  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, by  a majority  of  339  votes.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  given  in  was  2, 9-39,  of  which  Mr.  Gorham  had 
1,659;  Mr.  Blake,  699;  Mr.  Henshaw,  459;  and  there 
were  *122  scattering.  Mr.  Gorham  is  an  administration 
man,  and  favorable  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 

A caucus  announced.  Mr.  McBufrie,  being  invited 
t-o  the  festival  appointed  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Hamburg,  S.  C.  given  by  Mr.  Shultz, 
being  toasted,  rose  and  delivered  a speech  that  fills  very 
nearly"  five  newspaper  columns  in  small  type,  the  matter 
of  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  past  and  approaching  elec- 
tion of  president.  The  whole  is  after  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
usually  ardent  and  severe  style,  and  parts  of  it  will,  pro- 
bably, become  subjects  for  animadversion  in  the  newspa- 
pers. In  conclusion  he  gave  the  following  toast,  being 
the  first  annunciation  of  a presidential  caucus  that  we 
have  met  with— 

“■The presidential  caucus  that  is  to  unite  the  hearts  and 
concentrate  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people; — Ge- 
neral Andrew  Jackson.  ” 

However  severely  cau cusses  have  been  reprobated — 
how  much  soever  we  ourselves,  with  Mr.  JVLcDujJie  and 
his  friends,  were  opposed  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Craw- 
lord-  was  nominated,  we  have  always  held  it  to  be  the 
right  of  any  set  of  men,  to  assemble  together  and  con- 
centrate their  opinions  on  persons , to  carry  into  effect 
such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  by  them  needful  to 
the  public  good;  and  oar  objection  to  that  of  1824  mainly 
rested  on  the  manifest  preference  of  a person,  without  re- 
gard to  measures,  shewn  in  the  proceedings  of  the  very 
tew  attending,  w hich  were  also  dictatorial , in  not  repre- 
senting any  particular  interest  or  feeling  in  regard  to  any 
particular  system  of  policy,  and  in  being  dependent  on 
considerations  not  proclaimed  to  the  people.  The  great 
questions  now  before  the  pucblic  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  apd  furtherance 
of  internal  improvement — indeed,  there  are  no  others 
of  special  moment  which  engage  attention;  and  either 
party  to  the  presidential  controversy  may  compound 
about  these,  as  they  please,  if  making  known  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  favorite  will  stand  as  pledged  to  act, 
that  the  people  may  understand  all  about  it.  and  then 
vote  as  their  own  judgments  shall  direct  them.  It  is  of 
infinitely  less  importance  to  the  American  public  w he- 
ther the  present  president  shall  be  re-elected  or  gen. 
Jackson  chosen  iu  hi3  stead,  than  that  certain  -great  mea- 
sures should  he  pursued  or  discontinued,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  parties- that  they  should  be;  and  each  party  to 
-.hose  measures  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  support 
its  own  opinions,  in  am>' manner  not  forbidden  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  All  that  we  ask  is,  a frank  avowal  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  a caucus  to  “concentrate  the  suffrages  of 
tiie  American  people”  in  favor  of  gen.  Jackson  or  Mr. 
Adams,  and  a full  understanding  whether  it  is,  or  is  not, 
constitutional  to  protect  the  national  industry  and  pro- 
mote internal  improvement,  as  heretofore  practised. 

Poweh.  Who  shall  limit  the  march  of  scientific 
power,  save  Omnipotent  Tower — who-  say  thus  far 
shaltthou  go  and  no  farther? 

As  a little  matter  involved  in  thi3  great  question,  we 
observe  a steam  boat,  the  largest  belonging  to  the  state, 
called  the  North  American,  has  been  lately  built  and  fit- 
ted at  New  York,  which  is  intended  to  make  the  run  be- 
tween that  city  and  Albany,  in  few  hours.  She  is  a splen- 
did vessel. 

Resolution.  \Ye  have  heard  of  the  following  anec- 
dote, w hich  places  in  a strong-light  the  fearless  courage 
of  th.e  supermtendant  of  the  Sing  Sing  state  prison,  and 
the  salutary  awe  with  which  he  has  inspired  the  criminals 
under  his  charge.  Having  had  occasion  to  inflict  some 
severe  punishment  upon  two  or  three  of  the  convicts, 
they  had  ret!  v’  motig  tb.eb.* one  of  them 


was  heard  to  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
with  a tremendous  oath,  that  he  “would  be  the  death  of 
the  supermtendant,  whenever  a fair  opportunity  offer- 
ed.” This  declaration  was  conveyed  to  him  by  a convict 
w ho  overheard  it.  On  the  following  morning,  the  super- 
intendant  went  to  the  cell  of  the  convict  who  had  threat- 
ened him,  carrying’  in  his  hand  his  shaving  utensils.  He 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  sitting 
down,  ordered  the  conviet  to  shave  him.  The  fellow  , 
surprised  at  this  novel  command,  proceeded,  not  without 
trepidation,  to  perform  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  He 
finished  the  operation  in  good  style.  The  superintend- 
ant  then  rose,  and  said  to  him,  “Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
make  a threat,  which  your  cowardice  will  not  allow  you 
to  carry  into  execution?  I have  heard  of  your  having 
sworn  to  take  my"  life,  and  came  here  to  show  you  that  it 
did  not  frighten  me,  and  to  let  you  know  what  kind  of  a 
man  you  have  to  deal  with.”  [JV.  T.  American. 

Mu,  Clay  has  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitali- 
ty of  his  friends  in  manj’  of  the  counties  of  Kentucky. 
The  papers  teem  with  invitation  sand  his  replies  to  them. 
We  select  the  following -because  of  its  point — being  his 
reply  to  the  committee  of  Madison  county: 

Lexington,-  hth  July,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received,  by  the  hands  of  two  of 
your  body,  your  note  of  yesterday,  inviting  me,  in  behalf 
of  your  fellow-citizens  of  Madison  county,  to  a domestic 
republican  dinner,  at  Mr.  liodes’s  spring,  and  accompa- 
nied by  certain  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  meeting.  For  the  too  flattering  sentiments  which 
are  borne  by  those  papers,  I pray,  my  fellow  citizens,  who 
composed  the  meeting,  and  you  gentlemen,  to  accept  my 
respectful  and  cordial  thanks.  As  unaffected  desire 
which  I have  to  visit  Madison  county,  renders  very  pain- 
ful the  necessity  w hich  I am  under  of  declining  this  invi- 
tation. I am  obliged,  if  possible,  to  reach  Washington 
city  by  the  first  of  August,  which  leaves  me  now  only  a 
few  days  to  bestow"  necessary  attention  on  my  private  af- 
fairs. 

Although  I cannot  but  feel  that  you  have  made  too 
high  an  estimate  of  my  public  services,  I concur  entirely 
with  you  in  your  views  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
subversion  of  those  measures  of  national  policy",  to  which 
I have  zealously  dedicated  my  best  exertions.  All  who 
are  opposed  to  the  American  system — ail  who  are  oppo- 
sed to  internal  improvements,  are  now  united  with  others 
in  their  endeavors  to  defeat  the  re-election  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  and  to  elevate  another  individual;  should 
they  succeed,  (of  which  lam  happy,  however,  to  believe 
there  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension  ),  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  most  powerful  element  in  this  association 
would  afterwards  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs; 
or  that  it  would  become  the  nucleus  of  a new-  opposition 
to  the  very  person  whom  it  had  contributed  to  elect. 
Against  such  inauspicious  results,  the  best  security  is  the 
intelligence,  candor  and  virtue  of  the  people.  A reliance 
upon  this  security  has  been  the  great  maxim  of  my  pub- 
lic life.  I have  nevc-r  heretofore  been  deceived  in  it. 
And  l am  extremely  glad  to  be  authorized  to  assure  you, 
that  daily  developments  of  public  sentiment  justify  the 
confident  anticipation,  that  the  truth  of  the  maxim  wild 
he  again  confirmed. 

I hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  acceptable  to  my 
fellow"  citizens  of  Madison,  the  reason  which  I am  com- 
pelled to  offer  for  declining  their  friendly  invitation;-  And 
I beg  leave  to  present  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
my  respectful  acknowledgments  for  the  sentiments  of 
confidence,  approbation  and  esteem,  with  which  they  have 
honored  me.  I am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and 
obd’t  serv’t.  ' * H.  Clay. 

Messrs.  W.  MeCJanahan,  Squire  Turner,  Wra.  Good- 
loe,  sen.  Joseph  Kennedy",  John  White,  R.  Apperson, 
David  Irvine,  Win.  H.  Caperton. 

At  the  public  dinner  given  to  him  at  Lexington,  the 
number  present  was  computed  at  1,500.  Mr.  William 
Bullock,  at  the  request  of  the  committee- of  arrangement, 
delivered  an  address,  and  Mr.  Clay  pronounced  a speech 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  animadverted  on  the  conduct 
of  gen.  Jackson,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly,  &c.  in  a 
powerful  manner.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a report  el 
this  speech. 
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Horrible  affair.  Tuscaloosa , ( Alab.J  June  30. 
Some  time  during  the  last  week  one  of  those  outrageous 
transactions — and  we  really  think  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  civilized  man— took  place  near  the  north 
east  boundary  line  of  Perry,  adjoining  13ibb  and  Autuaga 
counties.  The  circumstances,  we  are  informed,  by  a 
gentleman  from  that  county,  are,  “that  a Mr.  McNeily 
having  lost  some  clothing  or  some  other  property,  of  no 
great  value,  the  slave  of  a neighboring  planter  was  charg- 
ed with  the  theft.  McNeily,  in  company  with  his  bro- 
ther, found  the  negro  driving  his  master’s  wagon;  they 
seizedhim,  and  either  did,  or  were  about  to  chastise  him, 
when  the  negro  stabbed  McNeily,  so  that  he  died  in  an 
hour  afterwards — the  negro  was  taken  before  a justice  of 
the  peace,  who,  after  serious  deliberation,  waived  his  au- 
thority— perhaps  thro’  fear,  as  the  crov'd  of  persons 
from  the  above  counties  had  collected  to  the  number  of 
seventy  or  eighty  near  Mr.  Peoples’  (the  justice)  house. 
He  acted  as  president  of  tho  mob,  and  put  the  vote, 
when  it  was  decided  he  should  be  immediately  executed 
by  being  burnt  to  death — the  sable  culprit  was  led  to 
a" tree  and  tied  to  it,  and  a large  quantity  ot  pine  knots 
collected  and  placed  around  him,  and  the  fatal  torch  ap- 
plied to  the  pile,  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  seve- 
ral gentleman  who  were  present;  and  the  miserable  be- 
ing was  in  a short  time  burnt  to  ashes.  An  inquest  was 
held  over  the  remains,  and  the  sheriff  of  Perry  county, 
with  a company  of  about  twenty  men,  repaired  to  the 
neighborhood  where  this  barbarous  act  took  place,  to  se- 
cure those  concerned,  but  with  what  success  we  have  not 
heard,  but  we  hope  he  will  succeed  in  bringing  the  per- 
petrators of  so  high  handed  a measure  to  account  to  their 
country  for  their  conduct  in  this  affair.  This  is  the  se- 
cond negro  who  has  been  thus  put  to  death  without  judge 
or  j ury  in  that  county. [Alabama  paper.  ^ 

Canal  Toll.  Albany , July  4.  By  a recent  decision  of 
the  supreme  court,  it  would  appear  the  toll  taken  by  the 
canal  commissioners  on  passengers  in  1825  and  1826  was 
unauthorised  by  law. 

A suit  was  brought  in  the  justices  court  by  Mr.  Myers, 
collector  at  Schenectady,  against  Foster,  a boatman,  lor 
the  penalty  for  carrying  eight  passengers  ten  miles  west 
of  Schenectady  on  the  canal,  when  he  had  cleared  them 
for  five  miles  only.  Foster  was  fined;  he  appealed — the 
common  pleas  reversed  the  judgment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  legislature  did  not  authorise  a collection  of  toll 
on  persons.  Myers  carried  it  to  the  supreme  court — 
where  the  common  pleas  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  the 
opinions  of  justices  Sutherland,  Savage,  and  Woodworth 
clearly  expressed  against  the  right  to  demand  toll. 
Claims  on  the  hands  of  packets  and  forwarding  compa- 
nies and  boatmen,  to  the  amount  of  probably  $50,000, 
will  no  doubt  be  preferred.  Thus  Foster,  in  defending 
an  exaction  for  seven  cents,  has  opened  a fine  prospect 
for  the  lawyers,  it  the  state  does  not  refund. 

Carriage  without  horses.  A very  handsomcly 
and  ingeniously  constructed  carriage  with  three  wheels, 
and  one  gentleman  sitting  therein,  was  yesterday  seen 
running  along  the  Quays,  at  a rate  not  less  than  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  propelled,  it  appeared,  from 
the  imperfect  view  then  obtained,  by  four  levers,  acted 
on  with  much  ease  either  by  the  hand  or  foot  alternately; 
it  makes  an  angle  with  much  greater  celerity  than  a 
coach  drawn  by  horses  can  do,  and  can  immediately  lie  set 
back  with  the  same  rapidity  as  forward.  The  maker  is 
understood  to  be  a coachmakrr  in  Dublin,  who  is  build- 
ing another  on  an  improved  large  scale,  intended  as  a 
model,  and  to  supercede  the  present  system  of  mail  and 
other  carriages  drawn  by  horses.  [Dublin  paper. 

Curious  fact  i.v  natural  histort.  Some  work- 
men felled  a large  oak  in  Soutbwick  recently,  and  on 
putting  it  into  logs,  came  upon  a cavity  in  the  trunk  near 
j the  lower  limbs, from  which  ran  out,  as  was  judged,  about 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  The  part  containing  the 
water  was  perfectly  sound,  above,  below,  and  around, 
and  the  topmost  branches  were  green  and  thrifty.  As  we 
have  never  heard  of  a similar  circumstance,  we  refer  it 
to  the  speculations  of  the  naturalist.  [ TYestficld  Reg. 


j Queen  of  Wuhtenbubgh.  This  princess,  lately  ar- 
rived in  England  with  so  much  state  parade,  it  will  be 
recollected,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
George  3d.  It  was  she,  who,  when  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  did  the  honors  of  her  husband’s  ta- 
ble, when  the  French  emperor  visited  the  dominions  of 
this  king  of  bis  making,  although  her  father  was  at  that 
moment  waging  war  against  him  with  all  his  forces.  The 
brother  of  Napoleon  has  since  married  the  daughter  of 
Ibis  sister  of  the  present  king  of  England,  and  has  by  her 
a son,  who,  in  certain  and  not  improbable  events,  must 
become  the  monarch  of  England,  unless  deprived  of  the 
throne  by  act  of  parliament.  The  world  after  all,  there- 
fore, may  see  a Napoleon  wielding  the  sceptre  of  Great 
Britian.  Not  less  probable  or  certain  than  that  the 
grandson  of  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  (also  a Na- 
poleon), should  finally  govern  the  French  empire. 

[JV.  Y.  Advocate. 

Isaac  B.  Desha.  Cynthiana,  Ky.  June  16.  The 
June  term  of  the  Harrison  circuit  court  commenced  its 
session  on  Monday  last,  the  lion.  H.  O.  Brown  press- 
ing. The  prisoner  appeared  in  discharge  of  bis  recogni- 
zance, and  the  attorney  for  the  commomvealth,  on 
Tuesday,  signified  that  he  was  ready.  The  law  of  the 
last  session,  declaring  that  an  opinion  formed  from 
“mere  rumour”  should  not  be  a cause  of  challenge,  has 
been  decided  to  operate  upon  this  case;  because  that  it 
did  not  alter  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury,  but  only 
changed  a rule  of  practice  upon  which  judges  themselves 
have  differed.  Attempts  are  now  making  to  procure  a 
jury  under  this  regulation,  and  a pannel,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  (provided  the  prisoner  does  not  exercise  his  right 
of  peremptory  challenge)  will  be  procured.  A great 
body  of  witnesses  are  in  regular  and  patient  attendance, 
for  the  ninth  time,  and  appear  anxious  that  it  should  be 
disposed  of. 

The  Maysville  paper  of  June  27,  says — we  learn  from 
Cynthiana,  that  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  procu- 
ring a jury,  the  trial  of  Isaac  B.  Desha  did  not  come  on 
at  the  late  term  of  the  Harrison  circuit  court.  Since  (he 
adjournment  of  the  court,  the  prisoner  has  received  the 
pardon  of  the  governor,  [his  father],  and  is  now  going  at 
large. 

China.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  facts  6tated  in  the 
subsequent  article  may  cut  short  our  supplies  of  tea.— 
We  are  agreed;  especially  because  we  never  drink  tea 
when  coffee  is  to  he  had— and  because  those  whose  coffee 
we  use  purchase  large  quantities  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufactured  articles  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  thus  exchange  labor  with  us,  which  the  Chi- 
nese  do  not. 

Extract  of  a letter  received  at  Boston,  from  an  officer  of 
an  American  merchant  vessel,  dated  at  Lintin,  March 

20,  1827. 

“On  the  1st  inst.  there  was  a battle  between  five  boats 
of  the  Americans  and  English  lying  in  this  port,  and  two 
Chinese  Mandarin  boats,  and  one  of  their  men  of  war’s 
launches,  occasioned  by  a pass  boat  coming  down  with 
orders  for  the  ship  Citizen,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  up 
to  Canton.  The  Mandarins  took  the  pass  boat,  and 
were  towing  her  towards  the  Chinese  vessels  of  war— 
when  the  Americans  and  English  manned  their  boats  and 
went  in  pursuit.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  foremost 
boat  came  up  with  them— muskets  were  fired  and  stones 
thrown  from  the  Mandarin  boats;  but  our  other  boatr. 
coining  up,  they  began  an  attack,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
taking the  pass  boat  and  orders,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Citizen.  I heard  on  the  2d.  that  two  Mandarins  were 
killed  and  two  Chinese  wounded.  There  are  three  or 
four  Chinese  vessels  of  war  lying  here  now,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  thirty  more  corning  down  from  town,  dis- 
tant 60  miles.  We  now  lie  with  all  our  guns  double 
shotted  ready  for  battle.  The  vessels  that  are  here,  I 
think  more  than  a match  for  them.  It  will  probably  put 
a stop  to  business  for  some  time  at  Wampoa,  where  the 
vessels  lie  that  are  bound  to  Canton.  There  were  two 
men  slightly  wounded  with  stones,  being  the  only  ones 
injured  on  our  side  in  this  affair.” 

[Another  aooount  represents  the  affair  a3  uni  mportant, } 
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Mail  hob bert.  From,  the  Boston  Statesman.  Mr. 
Topliff,  the  active  and  vigilant  proprietor  of  Merchants’ 
hall  in  this  city  has  written  to  Theodoras  Bailey,  p.  m. 
N.  York,  for  information  concerning  the  letters  sent 
from  this  city  for  the  packet  ships  Florida  for  Liverpool, 
ahd  the  Queen  Mab  and  Henry  IV  for  Havre,  which 
were  received  at  Merchant’s  hall,  and  forwarded  by  the 
mail  that  was  fobbed  between  Harlaem  and  Mamaronach. 
From  the  answer  of  the  post  master  and  a letter  from 
Lang,  Turner  &Co.  of  the  New  York  Gazette,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Boston  mail  bag,  containing  the  letters  in 
question  and  ethers,  is  always  enclosed  in  the  great  south- 
ern rtiaii  bag,  and  it  is  not  to  be  opened  till  it  arrives  at 
the  New  York  office;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  great  bag,  and  hung  on  behind,  which  affords 
strong  suspicions  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  post 
master  and  the  driver.  The  passengers  in  the  mail  stage 
at  the  time,  have  not  been  discovered,  nor  does  the  infor- 
Jmation  obtained  concerning  the  people  who  took  passage 
in  the  ships,  confirm  the  suspicions  that  the  exchange 
was  taken  with  a view  to  collect  it  in  Europe  before  the 
news  could  be  received  there.  The  loss  of  the  way  bill 
containing  the  names  of  the  passengers,  also  casts  suspi- 
cion on  the  mail  carriers  or  postmasters.  None  of  the 
letters  have  been  lost,  nor  has  their  weight  sensibly  di- 
minished, but  still  a number  of  bills  of  exchange  might 
he  taken  without  altering  the  weight  in  any  considerable 
degree.  Few  of  the  New  York  city  letters,  but  nearly 
all  of  those  intended  for  the  packet  ships  ivere  opened; 
therefore  the  suspicion  arose  that  exchange  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  robbers.  A list  of  the  letters,  with  the  weight, 
number  and  address,  can  be  seen  at  the  bar  of  Merchants’ 
hall. 

Improvements  in  hydraulics.  Windsor,  Vermont , 
July  7.  A Mr.  John  M.  Cooper,  from  Guildhall,  Vt.  and 
now  resident  in  this  village,  has  for  more  than  a year  past 
been  improving  a new  hydraulic  machine,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  haye  witnessed  its 
operation.  He  has  lately  exhibited  one  in  this  place, 
which  was  in  size  as  follows;  eight  inches  in  length,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  ot  a cylindrical  form.  The  ma- 
chine is  operated  by  means  of  a crank  attached  to  a gud- 
geon upon  each  end  of  it.  The  power  applied  to  the  ma- 
chine was  four  men,  who  were  able  to  throw  a continued 
column  of  water,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  a horizontal  line,  and 
tn ore  than  ninety  feet  high.  This  machine  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  that  has  ever  heretofore  been  known. 
Mr.  C.  has  in  his  specification  for  letters  patent,  termed 
it  the  “rotative  piston,”  yet  it  contains  neither  piston  nor 
Valves,  but  has  the  appearance  cl  a wheel  within  a wheel, 
operating  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a vacuum  on  one 
side,  and  a powerful  compression  on  the  other,  and  what 
is  most  wonderful,  at  each  revolution  it  takes  in  and 
throws  out  more  cubic  inches  of  w ater  than  the  whole 
space  which  the  machine  itself  occupies.  The  machine 
has  been  shown,  and  the  principle  of  it  explained,  to 
many  gentlemen  of  science  and  experience  in  hydrau- 
lics, among  which  was  the  governor  of  New  York;  and  it 
is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all,  that  it  will  take  the  place 
of  every  other  machine,  both  for  pumps  and  fire  en- 
gines, as  soon  as  it  is  entensively  known. 

Mr.  C.  has  associated  himself  with  two  gentlemen  of 
this  village,  who  have  established  a manufactory  on  an 
extensive  scale;  and  we  understand  that  the  company 
have  sent  an  agent,  to  Europe,  to  secure  the  rights  for 
France,  England  and  other  countries  in  that  section. 

Blank  votes.  The  lucrative  office  of  clerk  of  Pro- 
vidence county,  R.  I.  being  bailotted  for  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  vote  stood  thus — for  Watson  40,  Danforth  18, 
Patten  20  and  2 blank , It  was  much  discussed,  a majo- 
rity being  required,  but  at  length  decided,  without  dis- 
sent, that  the  blanks  did  not  count,  and  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  duly  elected. 

Washington  city.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  citizens 
it  was  resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  corpora-  j 
tion  of  the  city  of  Washington  to  subscribe  one  million 
of  dollars  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  will  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  a lean  to  that  amount. 


That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be  assured,  in 
case  of  such  loan  being  effected,  that  the  interest  thereon 
will  be  paid,  and  the  principal  redeemed,  by  the  said 
corporation  and  the  levy  court;  to  secure  which,  a pledge 
be  given  to  lay  taxes,  if  requisite,  on  the  city  and  the 
other  portion  of  the  county  of  Washington  east  of  Rock 
creek. 

[A  committee  was  raised  to  present  the  resolutions  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing them  effect,  &c.  ] 

Mr.  Weightman  having  resigned  the  mayoralty  of  the 
city  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  the  cashiership 
of  the  bank  of  Washington,  Joseph  Gales,  jun.  esq.  senior 
editor  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  has  been  duly 
elected  mayor  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  at 
Bedford  springs  in  a manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
At  a public  dinner  given  by  the  Bedford  Fencibles,  the 
following  toast  was  given: 

By  Jas.  M.  Russell,  esq.  Our  highly  respected  guest , 

the  lion.  J.  Barbour:  His  patriotism,  talents  and  social 
virtues  command  the  esteem  of  friend  and  foe. 

After  this  toast  was  drank,  says  the  Bedford  Gazette, 
governor  Barbour , who  attended  on  the  invitation  of  a 
committee  of  the  Fencibles,  rose  and  addressed  the  com- 
pany in  the  most  eloquent  and  patriotic  manner — his  sen- 
timents were  received  with  universal  applause,  and  when 
concluded,  he  was  greeted  with  three  cheers  by  the  com- 
pany. He  then  gave  the  following  sentiment: 

The  citizens  of  Bedford:  They  present  a gratifying 
commentary  on  our  free  institutions — practising  what 
they  profess — they  are  real  republicans. 

The  secretary  of  Avar  having  been  requested  by  a com- 
mittee to  submit  his  remarks  for  publication,  he  handed 
them  the  following,  Avhich  are  worthy  of  him  and  the  oc- 
casion. 

Fellozv  citizens: 

The  honor  conferred  upon  me,  by  the  toast  just  given 
and  so  kindly  ratified  by  the  present  company,  requires 
from  me  a suitable  acknoAvledgement.  Hoivever  grati- 
fying this  expression  of  your  respect,  as  it  Avas  altogether 
unexpected,  it  Bnds  me  entirely  unprepared  to  express 
myself  as  I could  wish — except  so  far  as  my  feelings  of 
gratitude  may  aid  me.  1 estimate  the  more  highly  your 
approbation,  because  I have  already  discovered  that  you 
are  both  in  your  lives  and  customs  real  republicans.  I 
haAre  seen  no  Avhere  the  theory  of  the  principles  conse- 
crated by  this  day  more  fully  reduced  to  practice — with 
you  there  is  no  distinction  except  Avhat  is  natural — a due 
respect  for  superior  intelligence  and  superior  moral 
Avorth.  After  making  an  alloAvance  for  the  kind  feelings 
which  prompted  the  favorable  notice  of  me,  I shall  still 
prize  it  most  highly. 

It  has  given  me;  fellow-citizens,  unmixed  pleasure  to 
unite  Avith  you  in  the  rites  of  this  sacred  day— -It- is  a 
source  of  consolation  and  pride  that  millions  of  our 
countrymen  haAre  met  like  ourselves  to  offer  up  the  purest 
of  all  sacrifices,  the  out-pourings  of  grateful  hearts  to 
that  Providence  who  vouchsafed  so  great  a deliverance  to 
! this  people.  The  first  signal  manifestation  of  Avhich  Avas 
on  the  day  whose  anniversary  we  have  met  together  to 
celebrate — and  to  offer  homage  to  the  memories  of  that 
illustrious  hand  of  patriots  who  had  the  heads  to  con- 
ceive and  the  hearts  to  approve  this  great  scheme  of  hu- 
man emancipation — what  Ave  fondly  hope  Avill  knoAv  no 
limits  in  time  or  space.  It.  has  already  emancipated  the 
neAv — and  has  exercised  abenificcnt  influence  on  the  old 
Avorld — It  is  still  on  its  march — may  it  embrace  the  whole 
of  civilized  man,  and  last  till  the  end  of  time.  Among 
the  blessings  of  this  day  I cannot  forbear  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  happy  influence  it  exercises  on  conflicting 
opinions,  and  the  violence  of  political  parties — to  Avhat- 
ever  extent  these  may  rage,  on  this  day  they  are  hushed 
to  repose,  and  we  meet  as  friends  and  brothers — It  is  in 
that  spirit  I affectionately  salute  you  all. 

It  Is  on  occasions  like  this  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
! the  stranger  to  extend  his  acquaintance  among  his  felloAV 
* citizens — of  Avhich  I have  not  failed  to  profit,  and  trust 
before  I leave  you,  I shall  be  able  much  to  enlarge.  In 
this  intercourse  friendly  feelings  are  cherished — section- 
al feelings  arc  abandoned— and  forgetting  the  les  >er  Iol-kI 
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appellation,  we  meet,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  social  in 
stitutions,  as  Americans. 

In  survey irlg  your  country,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the 
unenterprising,  seems  to  have  been  left  by  nature  as  in- 
accessible to  man,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
your  industry,  perseverance  and  enterprise — with  these 
civil  qualities  you  have  tamed  the  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
tain— >and  in  the  language  of  the  orator  of  the  day  “the 
wilderness.has  been  made  to  bloom  as  a rose.” 

Congratulate  yourselves,  people  of  Bedford,  that  you 
are  a portion  Of  a commonwealth  alike  happy  in  her 
moral  and  physical  circumstances— She  has  already  had 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of 
internal  improvements — ‘and  both  in  her  own  councils 
and  in  those  of  the  general  government,  she  stands  pre- 
eminent for  the  liberality  with  which  she  has  fostered 
them — In  what  she  has  done  she  has  given  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  expected  she  will  do  hereafter — Her  roads 
and  her  canals  will  be  like  so  many  arteries  maintaining 
a healthful  circulation  and  dispensing  blessings  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremities,  and,  with  a hundred  fold,  from 
the  extremities  to  the  centre.  I most  sincerely  wish  that 
all  the  auguries  of  your  future  success  may  be  realized — 
that  all  your  ways  may  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
your  paths  be  peace. 

fCjp’The  volunteer  toasts  drunk  at  this  dinner  appear 
to  have  been  alternatively  against  and  in  favor  of  the 
present  administration.  The  two  following  are  a sample 
of  various  pairs-  offered: 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania:  May  they  still  retain 
their  confidence  in  the  hero  of  Orleans;  and  not  be  gam- 
bled out  of  their  votes  by  intrigue  and  management. 

The  malediction  and  proscription  of  Pennsylvania  free- 
men upon  members  of  congress  who  will  not  vote  the 
full  extent  for  protection  to  manufactures,  wool-growers, 
and  agriculturists,  and  foster  American  industry  in  pre- 
ference to  enriching  foreign  nations. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania — Anxious  to  reward  a 
military  chieftain. 

The  present  administration — Its  damning  sin  is  that  we 
can  find  no  fault  with  it. 

Scraps.  The  Hampshire,  (Mass.),  Gazette  says- 
We  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  wool  in  Goshen, 
Ashfield,  and  other  towns  in  that  vicinity,  has  been  sold 
to  Messrs.  Kendal  and  Russel,  of  Greenfield,  at  from  30 
to  40  cents  per  pound.  It  is  reported  that  large  quanti 
ties  of  good  merino  wool  from  the  state  of  New  York 
have  been  sold  at  the  factories  in  Connecticut,  at  from  28 
to  35  cents.  It  is  believed  that  the  fine  wool,  (exclusive 
of  Saxony),  sold  in  New  England  the  present  season  has 
not  averaged  over  35  cents  a pound:  and  that  most  of 
the  wool  growers  have  not  received  more  than  one  dol- 
lar a head  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  their 
sheep  12  months. 

A western  Virginia  paper  observes — Why  are  the 
Virginian  politicians  so  anxious  to  sacrifice  the  northern 
manufacturers  to  purchase  British  goods?  That  govern- 
ment never  has,  nor  ever  will,  permit  our  provisions  or 
any  article  we  can  spare  to  be  sent  to  it  for  consumption. 
Not  a barrel  of  American  flour  can  be  given  awayr  in 
Great  Rritain.  The  balance  of  trade  from  the  prohibi- 
tory system  of  that  country  has  always  been  against  the 
U.  S.  The  northern  manufacturers  take  nearly  a mil- 
lion of  barrels  of  flour  from  us,  and  was  it  not  for  them 
flourwould  not  at  this  moment  be  worth  to  the  raiser  of 
it  more  than  three  dollars  a barrel.  Should  we  not  pur- 
chase from  those  who  purchase  from  us> 

An  eastern  Journal  states  that — a bobbinet.  factory  has 
been  discontinued  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  the  British 
having  improved  so  much  in  the  machinery  as  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  with  greater  rapidity,  and  to  undersell 
the  American  in  our  market,  though  the  domestic  arti- 
cle is  the  best.  The  factory  discontinued  employed  300 
young  ladies  in  lace  work.  A new  net  factory  is,  how- 
ever, about  to  be  established  at  Ipswich.  The  New- 
port school  purchases  its  bobbinet. 

The  Upper  Canada  “Advocate”  says-— We  have  got  a 
few  more  cases  of  new  type  from  Bruce’s  foundry  in  New 
York.  Can  British  America  not  support  one  establish- 
ment of  this  kind?  By  purchasing  type  of  the  Lnited 
States,  we  directly  encourage  thoir  foreign  shipping, 
merchants,  typefounders,  carpenters,  wagoners,  schoon- 


ers, storehouses,  canal  boats,  post  offices,  stage  coaches, 
and  finally  their  poi’ters  and  ferrymen;  also,  indirectly, 
their  tradesmen,  of  every  kind.  To  avoid  eternal  de 
pendence,  we  must  encourage  native  industry,  instead  of 
enriching  New  York  state.  Every  United  States  paper 
we  get  has  something  to  say  of  domestic  manufactures, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  a subject  on  which  the  legisla- 
tures and  presses  of  these  colonies  seldom  bestow  a pa- 
ragraph or  a thought.  The  creation  of  goods  and  chat- 
ties by  the  labors  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  the 
circulation  caused  thereby  to  property,  and  the  absence 
of  this  creation  in  the  colonies,  is  the  cause  of  the  little 
value  attached  to  our  land,  as  compared  with  land  in  the 
United  States.  Canals  may  be  dug  and  produce  raised 
in  Canada,  but  one  grand  link  is  wanting,  in  the  absence 
of  the  industrious  mechanic  and  enterprizing  manufac- 
turer. We  verily  believe,  however,  that  such  is  the 
genius  of  this  colonial  government,  that  if  an  intelligent 
man  of  capital  were  to  establish  a useful  manufacture  like, 
this,  he  would  be  discouraged.  [So  speaketh  an  enemy.  ( 

A Philadelphia  paper  informs  that-— A drove  of  spayed 
heifers,  amounting  in  number  to  104,  passed  through 
Lancaster  on  Monday  last  [week]  on  their  way  to  the 
Philadelphia  market.  Six  dollars  a hundred  was  offer- 
ed by  several  gentlemen  there,  which  was  refused  for 
them.  They  came  from  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Georgia.  Augusta , July  9. — Wowokah,  “troubled 
waters,”  is  the  name  of  the  town  to  be  built  at  the  falls 
of  the  Catahoochie.  We  cannot  recognise  in  this  Indian 
name  the  usual  sweetness  of  the  Creek  language.  It  has 
none  of  the  melody  of  ChatahoocJde,  Coosa,  TaUapo - 
see , JMuscoomulgie.  The  poet  who  shall  at  some  future 
day,  celebrate  its  greatness  and  splendor,  will  have  some 
trouble  to  make  it  flow  smoothly  in  his  versification.  It 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  “Giaour.” 

Count  Capo  D’Istria,  to  whom  the  chief  of  the 
Greek  government  has  been  offered,  is  a native  of  Corfu, 
but  has  long  been  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  employed 
by  the  late  and  present  emperor  in  many  highly  import- 
ant and  confidential  matters.  If  he  accepts  the  proposi- 
tion, it  is  fairly  presumed  that  it  will  be  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  because  of  a dc* 
termination,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  support  the 
Greeks. 

The  law!  We  copy  the  following  from  a report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  city  councils  of  New  York: 

The  committee  made  a long  report  on  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Banker,  who  Wa3  employed  in  1824  to  vaccinate  the 
citizens  of  the  10th  district;  the  number  vaccinated  Wa3 
840,  one  of  whom  died,  the  parents  of  which  brought  a 
suit  against  Dr.  Banker  for  5,000  dollars;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  sustained;  but  the  expenses  incurred  were 
about  540  dollars,  which  Dr.  Banker  Avas  unable  to  pay. 
The  committee  mo\red  that  the  sum  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  Adopted. 

Indians.  Captain  John  Perry,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Shatvaneese,  at  Wapaughkonnetta,  being  in  a tavern  at 
Piqua,  Ohio,  became  much  excited  by  liquor,  and  after 
quarrelling  Avith  another  Indian,  stabbed  several  per- 
sons, among  others  the  editor  of  the  paper  published  at 
Piqua,  from  which  Ave  extract  the  folloAving  particulars, 
Avho  received  nine  distinct  Avounds,  none  of  which  Avere 
mortal.  Perry  Avas  secured  but  effected  his  escape. 

The  next  day,  on  Perry’s  arrival  at  \Yrapaughkon« 
netta,  the  S'hawaneese  were  holding  a council,  at  which 
he  should  have  been  present;  and  which  had  adjourned 
from  the  day  previous,  in  consequence  of  his  absence. 
They  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  a?ui 
abjuring  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors  among  their  nation 
from  and  after  that  day ; and  when  they  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  effects  this  same  curse  had  on  their 
chief,  and  the  disgraceful  actions  he  had  committed  while 
under  its  influence,  a general  feeling  and  expression  of 
sorrow  ensued.  They  immediately  appointed  a delega- 
tion of  chiefs  to  proceed  to  Piqua,  and  hold  a talk  with 
the  citizens.  They  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning 
last,  with  John  Johnson,  esq.  the  agent,  and  Mr.  Ducho- 
quet,  their  interpreter;  and  having  waited  on  the  editor 
'■*'  this  paper,  and  remained  until  the  arrival  of  manA' 
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citizens,  who  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
them,  their  orator,  Wee-wil-a-pec,  declared  the  will  of 
his  nation  and  the  chiefs  in  a speech  which  was  in  sub- 
stances follows: — 

“We  have  been  deputed  by  our  nation,  to  wait  on  the 
citizens  of  Piqua,  and  express  to  them,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  were  injured,  our  deep  sorrow  for  the  acci- 
dent which  has  lately  "happened. 

“We  knew  strong  drink  was  made  for  white  men,  as 
they  know  how  to  use  it;  but  it  makes  Indians  crazy;  we 
therefore  held  an  assembly  of  all  our  people  to  abolish  the 
use  of  it  among  us. 

“It  was  the  wish  of  our  people  that  our  chief,  Perry, 
should  be  present  at  our  late  council;  he  did  not  come, 
and  we  were  disappointed. 

“Perry  arrived  before  the  council  broke  up,  and  what 
he  told  us  made  us  very  sorry. 

“We  always  wish  to  live  in  friendship  with  our  white 
brethren,  and  especially  with  the  people  of  this  town,  as 
we  have  so  much  communication  and  trade  with  them. 

“We  are  very  willing  to  pay  all  expenses,  on  condition 
that  the  white  people  will  not  put  the  law  in  force  against 
our  chief.” 

The  speech  was  answered  by  several  citizens  in  reply; 
assuring  them  of  a reciprocation  of  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards their  people  generally;  and  advising  them  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  whiskey;  and  that  the  outrage  of  this 
man  should  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  repentance, 
and  the  peaceable  disposition,  and  assurances  of  regret 
expressed  by  the  deputation  in  behalf  of  their  nation. 

The  above  proceedings  shew  the  Indian  character  in  a 
proper  light;  debased  by  the  use  of  “mad  water”  he  is 
a slave  to  the  basest  and  worst  of  passions,  but  in  the 
calm  deliberations  and  decision  of  their  councils,  he  is  a 
superior  and  elevated  being — evincing  a nobleness  of 
conduct  and  propriety  of  demeanor  compared  to  which 
many  of  the  doings  of  the  civilized,  world  border  on  the 
barbarous.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  Indians  it 
'■'the strong  drink  -was  made  but  for  -white  men ” — to  them 
it  has  been  a scourge  more  deadly  than  pestilence,  and 
compared  to  which  the  sword  and  the  musket  were  but 
as  the  play-things  of  an  hour;  for  it  has  converted  a great 
and  powerful  nation  into  a community  of  paupers,  with 
scarce  an  abiding  place  in  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
This  “curse,”  and  the  policy  of  the  states  which  reject 
them  as  citizens,  will  soon  reduce  them  to  a solitary  wig- 
wam, and  many  generations  will  not  elapse,  ere  the 
tale  will  be  told  that  the  last  of  the  race  perished  in  the 
wilds  of  the  west,  while  gazing  on  the  setting  sun  in 
anticipation  of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  hunt- 
ing grounds,  provided  by  their  lather  for  his  red  children, 
in  the  world  of  spirits. 


\ what  the  pistol  was  to  duellists — it  would  bring  strong 
and  weak  on  a level. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, from  experiments  on  the  progressive  compression 
of  water,  with  high  degrees  of  force,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  the  Iioyal  society  of  London.  The  co- 
I lumn  of  water  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  inches  in  height; 
and  the  pressure  of  one atmospereis,  of  course,  estimat- 
ed at  fourteen  pounds. 
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Law  case, 

, The  follow 

dug  case,  decided  by  one  of  the 

greatest  judges  that  ever  sat  upon  a bench,  is  taken  from 
a late  London  paper,  and  may  be  of  some  use  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  very  import- 
ant that  those  persons  who  have  the  oversight  of  steam- 
boats, should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  extent,  and 
the  serious  consequences  of  their  responsibility.  There 
is  frequently  much  negligence  indulged  in  by  the  officers 
of  these  vessels,  as  well  by  those  who  have  the  immedi- 
ate oversight  of  the  machinery.  It  is  ajso  too  often  the 
fact,  that  the  greatest  risks  are  run,  and  the  lives  of  the 
passengers,  and  all  others  onboard  putin  jeopardy,  from 
a spirit  of  rivalship  in  the  commanders  of  steamboats. — 
Nor  are  these  the  only  dangers  that  are  occasionally  en- 
countered in  them.  We  have  witnessed  one  instance  of 
gross  carelessness  on  board  a steamboat,  and  the  most 
culpable  rashness  in  those  concerned,  by  the  exposure  of 
a cask  of  gun-powder,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cart- 
riges,  when  a steamboat  was  passing  down  the  North 
River,  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  on  board. 
This  exposure  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  sparks 
of  fire  were  flying  in  every  direction,  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  lighting  in  the  cask,  in  which 
there  was  powder  enough  to  have  sent  the  steamboat  to 
pieces.  Providentially  the  disaster  did  not  oeciA;  but  if 
it  had,  a great  proportion  of  the  passengers  must  have 
lost  their  lives. 

It  is  very  important  for  persons  who  conduct  in  this 
manner  to  know  in  what  light  such  conduct  is  viewed  by 
the  law,  and  what  punishment  will  follow  the  mischief 
which  it  is  so  naturally  calculated  to  produce. 


Earthquake.  On  the  6th  inst.  between  five  and  six 
o’clock,  a very  sensible  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
in  Cincinnati.  The  undulatory  motion  lasted  for  about 
half  a minute,  and  appeared  to  be  from  north  to  south. 
The  noise  produced  by  the  rattling  of  window, s and  fur- 
niture in  several  houses  was  so  considerable  as  to  occa- 
sion sensations  of  alarm  in  many  persons.  Two  slight 
shocks,  With  an  interval  between  them  of  about  a half 
minute,  were  also  noticed  by  many  persons  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

r American'  ingenuity.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  French  government  to  build  steam  artil- 
lery. A piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  60  balls,  of  4 
pounds  each,  in  a minute,  with  the  correctness  of  a 
rifle  musket.  A musket  is  to  be  attached  to  each  ge- 
nerator, for  discharging  a stream  of  lead  from  the  ba- 
sin of  a fort;  it  is  to  throw  from  one  hundred  to  a thou- 
sand bullets  ina  minute,  as  occasion  may  require.  A 
series  of  satisfactory  experiments  had  taken  place  at 
Greenwich,  attended  by  the  French  engineers,  appointed 
lor  the  purpose  by  the  duke  d’AngouIeme,  with  one  of 
his  aids,  and  prince  Polignuc.  Lord  Wellington  remark- 
ed, that  a country  defended  by  this  kind  of  artillery, 
would  never  be  invaded.  Lord  Exmouth,  after  witness- 
ing a tew  showers  oflead,  said  he  believed  the  time  would 
come,  when  a steam  gun-boat,  with  two  guns  in  her  bow, 
would  conquer  any  line  of  battle-ship;  and  sir  G.  Cock- 
burn  said,  the  mischief  of  it  was,  it  would  be  to  nations 


Explosion  of  the  Graham  steam-packet. 

Jacob  Herbert,  engineer  of  the  Graham  Hull  steam= 
packet,  w as  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  William 
Mellings,  on  the  7th  of  November  last,  in  consequence 
of  his  negligence,  whereby  a boiler  of  the  said  steam- 
boat was  burst. 

The  particulars  of  the  unfortunate  accident  which  led 
to  the  present  trial,  were  given  at  length  in  the  account 
of  the  coroner’s  inquest,  shortly  after  it  happened. 

The  jury  conferred  together  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  delivered  their  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  leaving  the  valve, 
and  going  on  hoard  the  United  Kingdom,  though  they 
thought  the  valve  w as  open,  and  the  W orks  going  on  right- 
ly atth'e  time  die  left  it;  a verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
then  recorded. 

Lord  Stow'ell  said,  the  offence  was  a serious  one,*  but 
as  this  was  a new  case,  and  as  the  prisoner  had  already 
suffered  considerable  imprisonment,  he  would  only  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  his  ow  n recognizances  to  appear 
when  called  upon. 

- [.Y  Y-  Commercial. 

Tin;  Ohio  canal.  V letter  from  a gentleman  in  Ohio 
to  his  friend  in  New  York,  says — Eighty-four  miles  of 
the  Ohio  canal  are  now  in  readiness  for  navigation;  and  a 
number  of  boats  jvero  on  their  way  about  ten  days  since, 
from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  to  Buffalo,  with  rich  freights 
destined  for  New  York  and  Baltimore. 
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Immense  wealth.  A late  Liverpool  paper  says — 
The  following  is  the  reported  condition  of  the  late 
Thomas  Ley  land,  esqr’s.  property:  £200,000  to  his 
widow;  £'300,000  to  his  nephew,  Richard  Ballin,  esq. 
£300,000  to  his  nephew,  Christopher  Eallin,  esq.  £1,000 
per  annum  to  his  neice,  Mrs.  Naylor,  now  Mrs.  Ware, 
but  formerly  Miss  Ballin;  £500,000  to  her  eldest  son, 
now  at  school,  12  years  of  age,  and  to  take  the  name  of 
Ley  land;  £10,000  to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters; 
£10,000  to  the  public  charities  of  this  place;  and  minor 
legacies. 

[According  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Ley  land  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  worth  more  than  a million  and  half  of 
pounds  sterling,  or  pretty  nearly  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars.] 

Ket  West.  It  is  intimated  that  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington  has  made  some  representations  to  our 
government  relative  to  the  alledged  violations  of  neutrality 
at  Key  West,  and  we  see  it  stated  in  the  Norfolk  Beacon, 
that  orders  have  been  issued  from  the  navy  department, 
to  the  commander  of  the  West  India  squadron,  to 
rendezvous,  without  delay,  with  his  whole  force  at 
that  port.  We  wish  for  the  honor  of  our  country  that 
this  subject  may  be  investigated,  and  the  guilty  punished, 
for  such  is  (the  spirit  of  our  laws  that  the  smallest  infrac- 
tions militates  against  the  whole  code,  and  we  are  as 
much  interested  in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  har- 
bor of  Key  West  as  the  port  of  New  York.  [It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  state  that  Mr.  Pinkney  the  collector  has  addres- 
sed a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  Augustine  Herald 
denying  the  charges  which  have  been  preferred.] 

The  Ogechie  canal.  Some  of  the  southern  states 
though  loud  in  complaints  of  the  general  government  be- 
cause it  fosters  and  promotes  internal  improvement  and 
domestic  manufactures,  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  com- 
pleting such  public  works  '■'•■within  themselves”  as  may 
tend  to  advance  their  population  and  wealth;  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  see  it  stated  in  the  Savannah  Georgian,  that, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gill,  the  engineer  of  the  Oge- 
chie  canal,  lately  made  to  the  directors,  the  whole  line 
of  canai,  embracing  l6f  miles,  its  intended  length,  8 
miles  and  43^  chains  of  it  is  finished,  on  which  $77,444  29 
have  been  expended,  leaving  7 miles  56J  chains  yet  to  be 
completed,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $64,392  65.  The 
part  finished  presented  many  difficulties,  which,  though 
successfully  overcome,  we  are  glad  to  say  will  not  be  met 
with  in  the  remaining  portion,  and  every  thing  promises 
its  full  completion  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Weems, recently  apprehended  in  Boston 
on  several  charges  of  robbery,  has  been  found  guilty  on  the 
first  indictment:  on  the  second  the  jury  could  not  agree, 
and  on  the  third  he  was  acquitted.  On  the  first  his  coun- 
sel filed  two  motions  for  a new  trial,  on  which  the  court 
has  not  yet  decided.  Weems  is  represented  as  a well 
educated  man  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners. 

Mexico.  Information  has  been  received,  stating  that 
some  extraordinary  occurrences  had  occurred  in  Mexico, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  not  been  made  known.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Mexican  minister  of  finance 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  to  be 
immediately  escorted  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  allowed 
but  forty-eight  hours  to  find  a conveyance  from  that  port. 
The  priest  Armas,  who  was  concerned  in  the  late  at- 
tempt at  insurrection,  had  been  shot. 

A great  mercantile  house  had  failed  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  was  deficient  to  the  amount  of  $800,000, 
the  creditors  principally  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States. 

Treatt  of  Ghent.  The  commissioners  under  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  who  were  recently 
in  session  at  Washington,  having  gone  through  all  the 
business  which  was  prepared  for  hearing,  adjourned  to 
the  first  Monday  in  November  next. 

Barbarous.  Some  hoys  a short  time  since  threw  a 
dog  into  the  rapids  above  the  Niagara  falls,  which  was  car- 
ried over  the  precipice.  The  animal  was  discovered  be- 
low,  yet  alive,  and  be  succeeded  in  making  the  shore 


with  but  a slight  injury  in  one  of  his  legs.  This  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  that  water  fowls,  ouch  as 
geese  and  ducks,  have  never  been  known  to  escape  de- 
struction when  thus  precipitated,  as  they  often  are,  into 
that  frightful  abyss. 

The  dog  should  be  preserved  with  care  and  kindness, 
for  lie  has  successfully  accomplished  a voyage,  compar- 
ed to  which  the  hazards  of  Parry,  and  other  navigators 
sink  into  insignificance. 

Executions.  Milledgeville,  July  9.  Five  Indians,  we 
are  informed,  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  last  supe- 
rior court  of  Thomas  county,  for  the  murder  of  Allen 
Carr’s  family,  noticed  by  us  in  December  last.  One  of 
them  however,  died,  and  another  made  his  escape  previ- 
ous to  the  time  appointed  for  their  execution.  'The  other 
three  were  hung  on  the  29th  ult.  They  bore  their  fate 
with  uncommon  fortitude.  When  one  of  them,  (the  last 
one  executed),  was  launched  off,  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  suspended  broke.  He  rose  up  and  inquired  whether 
they,  (the  officers  of  justice)  were  done  with  him.  Upon 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  said  with  great 
nonchalance,  ‘'try  it  again  then.”  [Recorder. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  accepted  the  office  of  a judge  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Georgia,  says  the  Milledgevilk- 
“Recorder,”  and  commenced  an  official  tour  in  the 
northern  circuit. 

Maine.  We  meet  with  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
papers — John  Holmes , late  senator  from  Maine,  is  in  no- 
mination for  the  house  of  representatives,  as  an  adminis- 
tration candidate,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burleigh. 

Novel  spectacle.  The  tavern  keepers  at  the  Niaga- 
ra falls  intend  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  by  a 
spectacle  alike  grand  and  novel.  They  have  purchased  a 
vessel  of  300  tons  burthen,  which,  with  all  her  canvass 
spread  and  decorated  beautifully,  will  be  piloted  by  a 
Frenchman  into  the  Rapids  above  the  Horse  Shoe,  where 
the  pilot  ascends  from  the  deck  in  a balloon,  and  leaves 
the  vessel  to  her  own  course  in  crossing  the  mighty  ca- 
taract. The  proprietors  will  undoubtly  have  a rich  har- 
vest from  the  crowds  that  will  throng  to  the  sight,  which 
takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Thip  to  Green  Bat.  The  Albany  Argus  states 
that  the  steam  boat  Henry  Olay  will  leave  Buffalo  onthe 
7th  August  next,  on  her  second  trip  to  Green  Bay.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  novelty  of  the  excursion,  the  treaty  which 
governor  Cass  is  now  holding  at  the  bay,  the  vast  assem- 
biage  of  Indians  on  this  occasion,  the  return  of  governor 
Cass  and  party,  the  smoothness  of  the  lake  at  this  season, 
and  the  safety  and  convenient  accommodations  of  the 
boat,  give  an  interest  to  this  trip  which  may  never  occur 
again. 

As  this  section  of  our  country  is  but  little  known  we 
append  the  following  interesting  notice  of  it,  contained 
in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Advocate.  “In  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  and  salubrity  of  its  climate  it  exceeds  any 
part  of  Michigan.  From  the  borders  ot  the  bay  to  with- 
in one  hundred  miles  of  the  portage  to  the  Ouisconsin. 
the  Fox  river  passes  through  a country  unparalleled  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  richness  of  its  soil.  This 
fertile  region  extends  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
45°  of  latitude,  to  Illinois,  on  the  south,  comprising  a dis- 
trict capable  of  sustaining  the  whole  population  of 
New  York.  You  would  be  supprised  on  a visit  to  this 
country  to  find  that  it  should  have  remained  so  long  un- 
noticed. 

As  a sufficient  proof  of  the  purity  of  our  climate,  I will 
state  the  fact  that  no  malignant  fever  has  ever  been  known 
here,  and  that  no  deaths  have  ever  taken  place  from  dis- 
eases attributable  to  the  climate.  This  is  certainly 
worthy  of  comment  in  a new  settlement,  and  I believe  a 
fact  almost  without  a parallel. 

A large  and  growing  traffic  is  now  carried  on  in  our 
neighborhood,  which  is  productive  of  considerable  reve- 
nue to  the  government.  I speak  in  reference  to  the  lead 
mines  on  Fevre  river,  which  aye  worked  to  considerable 
extent.  Last  year  there  were,  as  appeared  by  a state- 
1 ment  in  the  Washington  papers,  fifteen  hundred  persons 
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engaged  in  working  them,  and  by  letters  from  Prairie 
da  Chien,  within  the  last  two  months,  I learn  that  the 
number  has  inci’eased  to  five  thousand  ! Should  this  bu- 
siness continue  to  increase  for  a few  years  to  come,  we 
Should  soon  have  an  overflowing  population  in  this  part 
of  tile  country  , The  whole  territory  west  of  the  Portage 
is  a mining  district,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains 
Snore  than  sufficient  lead  for  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  United  States. 

A proposition  has  been  made  before  congress  for  se- 
veral years  to  divide  Michigan  into  two  separate  territo- 
ries. As  citizens  of  this  region  we  feel  much  interested 
in  the  measure,  which  I am  convinced  would  have  a very 
beneficial  tendency  towards  us.  The  difficulties  of  com- 
munication between  this  and  the  Peninsula,  are  so  great, 
that  all  our  intercourse  with  it  is  extremely  burdensome. 
Besides  this,  our  population  differs  from  that  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  lake  in  many  respeets.  They  have  emi- 
grated from  different  regions,  and  are  engaged  in  very 
dissimilar  pursuits.  What  success  the  project  will  even- 
tually meet  with  I cannot  however  predict,” 


Foreign  news. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A letter  from  Liverpool, 
of  the  13th  of  June,  states  that  notwithstanding  the 
amendments  to  the  corn  bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  it 
Was  expected  to  pass  the  house  in  its  original  form. 

The  English  papers  give  highly  favorable  accounts  of 
the  crops  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  effects 
from  the  revival  of  trade  were  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  relinquished  the  chair  of  the 
royal  society.  Either  lord  Colchester  or  lord  Aberdeen 
Will  succeed  him. 

By  Calcutta  papers  to  the  9th  February,  there  appears 
to  be  much  commercial  distress  in  India,  and  several  hea- 
vy failures  are  announced. 

The  borough  of  Penryn  has  been  disfranchised  for 
Some  corruption  in  elections,  which  went  a step  beyond 
what  is  authorized  by  law  and  custom — lord  J.  Russel  has 
made  a motion  to  invest  the  borough  of  Manchester  with 
the  privilege  of  which  the  borough  of  Penryn  has  been 
deprived— “that  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  states,  that  Mr.  Brough- 
am’s silk  gown  will  bring  an  addition  to  his  professional 
meome  of  £5,000  a year. 

The  hill  making  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  froop3  stationed  in  Portugal,  passed  the  com- 
mons without  a division,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  house 
of  lords.-  The  seceding  ministers  voted  for  the  sup- 
plies. This  measure  is  announced  as  a great  triumph  for 
the  new  ministry, 

Greece.  The  best  authenticated  statements  confirm 
the  intelligence  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of 
general  Church,  Karaiskaki,  xolonels  Gordon,  Heddi- 
ger,  and  Colocotrohi,  having  attacked  Rcdschid  pacha 
before  Athens,  on  the  19  th  of  April,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  and,  after  an  Obstinate  engagement,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  entrenchments,  and  retreat  to  flic 
distance  of  two  hours  march  from  the  city-  By  this 
event,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  final  deliverance 
of  the  Acropolis,  the  Greeks  would  be  enabled  to  con- 
vey an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  into  the  citadel. 
The  events  by  sea  are  also  stated  to  be  equally  favorable 
tO1  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  Ten  vessels  laden  with 
warlike  stores  intended  for  the  Seraskier,  had  been  ta- 
JtCfi  or  destroyed  in  the  gulf  of  Yolo. 

The  Austrian  Observer  of  the  May,  contains  an 
extract  from  the  new  journal,  published  weekly,  at  Hy- 
dra1, iu  the  French  language,  under  the  title  of  Abeille 
Grecque.-  No.  2i  of  the  19th  May,  contains  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  of  lord  Cochrane  to  the  Greeks: 

“To  the  committee  of  government  of  Greece. 

“A  battle,  glorious  to 'the  Greek  cause,  has  been 
fought  to  day.  It  was  commenced  by  the  marines,  who 
were  landed  on  the  several  points  of  the  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, (Munichya),  and  drove  before  them  the  ene- 
mies who  were  posted  there.  The  land  troops,  not 
willing  to  be  surpassed  in  courage  by  the  marines,  also 
rushed  on  the  enemy. 

“While  the  Hydriots  and  Spezz-iots  were  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  enemy’s  position  in  the  peninsula, 
the  troops  advanced  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Pirseus, 


whence,  at  this  unexpected  attack  of  the  Greeks,  the 
T ui  ks  fled  like  a flock  thrown  into  confusion, 

“From  this  day  begins  a new  era  in  the  military  system 
of  modem  Greece.  If  every  one  behaves  to-morrow  as 
all,  without  exception,  have  behaved  to-day,  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis  will  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of  Greece 
insured. 

“My  wishes  and  my  desires  are,  that  the  Greeks  may 
obtain  liberty  for  a period  longer  than  that  in  which  they 
have  endured  slavery,  and  that  their  glory  may  equal  that 
of  their  ancestors.  COCHRANE. 

The  port  of  the  Pir  aits,  25  th  of  April.” 

It  was  confidently  said,  that  Russia  had  concluded  t< 5 
apprise  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that  terms  must  be  made  with 
the  Greeks,  and  their  independence  acknowledged.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  has  been  induced  to  take  this  step  from 
the  fluctuating  course  of  the  sultan,  relative  to  the  pro- 
vinces, together  with  the  recent,  peace  with  Persia.  The 
army  on  the  Pruth  was  said  la  be  on  the  march  towards 
the  borders,  and  every  thing  indicated  a decisive  dispo- 
sition to  bring  the  affairs  Of  Greece  to  a crisis.  The  ap« 

| pointment  of  Capo  dfsfria  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment has  had  a favorable  influence  on  the  Russian 
cabinet  The  sultan  is  enraged  at  the  English  for  the 
indirect  aid  offered  to  the  Greeks. 

The  former  committee  of  government  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  one  composed  of  three  members,  a Moreot, 
(George  Mauromichali,  son  of  the  bey  of  Maina),  a Ro» 
meliot,  (Joannuli  N.  Nakuj,  and  an  Ispariot,  (John 
Morki.) 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  represent  the  city  as 
being  quiet,  though  under  apprehensions  for  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  European  ambassadors. 

Colombia . The  counter  revolution  at  Guayaquil  has 
been  effectually  quelled,  and  general  Bustamente  with  a 
number  of  officers  made  prisoners  and  conducted  to  Bo- 
gota. Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at  some  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  Bolivar  by 
the  adviee  of  Revenga,  having  for  its  object  a curtailment 
of  the  expenses  of  government,  and  a more  advantageous 
system  of  revenue.  This,  we  think,  is  a strange  subject  of 
complaint,  but  it  appears  confined  principally  to  foreign- 
ers. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  contained  in  a letter 
from  La  guyra. 

“Bolivar  has  become  very  unpopular  here,  because 
he  has  been  led  by  Revenga  to  put  into  operation  the 
present  system  of  rents,  fee.  After  he  leaves  here,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  strong  remonstrances  will  be  sent  on 
to  congress  from  Venezuela,  &e.  fee. 

“Puerto  Cabeilo  is  now  dismantled,  and  it  is  said  the- 
castle,  or  fortress,  there,  will  be  demolished — The  Dutch 
are  throwing  up  immense  fortifications  at  Curaeoa,  under 
the  eye  and  purse,  it  is  said,  of  the  English. 

“General  Paez,  who  is  now  at  Maraicai  sick,  remains 
in  command  of  Venezuela  as  Ge  fe  Supremo — Doctor 
Pena  to  be  his  secretary  general— Mendoza  remains  as 
intendant. 

7' he  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  Bolivar  on 
his  departure  for  the  capitol  of  Colombia. 

XUiOCLA  MATI0N. 

Simon  Bolivar , liberator  president,  fee.  fee.  fee. 

Venezuelians ■ — Your  suffrages  called  me  to  Colombia 
in  order  to  use  my  services  in  re-establishing,  among  you. 
order  and  union.  My  most  pleasing  duty  was  to  devote 
myself  to  the  country  of  my  birth: — -to  destroy  yourene- 
mies  I have  marched  as  far  as  the  most  distant  provinces 
of  America;  all  my  actions  have  been  directed  to  the  li- 
berty and  glory  of  Venezuela,  of  Caracas.  This  prefe- 
rence was  just,  and  on  that  account  I should  avow  it.  I 
have  served  Colombia  and  America,  because  your- lot 
was  tied  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  of  Colom- 
bia. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I go  from  you  with  ambitious 
views.  I do  not  proceed  to  other  departments  of  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  increase  the  extent  .of  my  command, 
but  to  prevent  the  civil  war  by  which  they  are  devastated, 
from  reaching  you.  As  little  do  I covet  the  presidency 
of  Colombia,  which  is  much  envied  by  other  Colombians. 

I promise  you  that  as  soon  as  the  grand  convention  shall 
be  assembled  and  exerts  its  beneficial  power  over  your 
welfare,  you  shall  see  me  always  in  the  land  of  my  pro- 
genitors. my  brothers,  my  friends,  assisting  you  to  aUevi~ 
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ate  the  public  calamities  which  we  have  suffered  from  war 
and  revolution. 

Inhabitants  of  Caracas!  Bom  a citizen  of  Caracas, 
my  highest  ambition  will  be  to  preserve  that  precious  ti- 
tle: a private  life  among  you  will  be  my  delight,  my  glo- 
ry, and  the  revenge  which  I expect  to  take  of  my  ene- 
mies. BOLIVAR. 

Head  quarters , Caracas , July  4,  1827. 

Hayti.  A plot  has  been  discovered,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  Boyer.  The  conspirators,  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  were  executed  on  the  3d  inst. 
and  the  president  has  issued  a proclamation  assuring  the 
people  of  the  energy  of  the  government.  The  president 
says  to  the  army — “The  crime  of  a few  officers  and  sub- 
alterns, cannot  stain  the  honor  of  an  army  which  has  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  retains  all  my  con- 
fidence.” 


MEETINGS  ON  THE  WOOLLENS  BILL,  &c. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  late  convention  at  Albany: 

Resolved , That  the  following  gentlemen,  together 
with  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  be  appointed  delegates 
to  attend  the  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  30th  of  July,  viz: — 

Eleazer  Lord,  Peter  Sharpe  and  Effingham  Lawrence, 
of  the  first  [senatorial]  district. 

James  Tallmadge,  Robert  Denniston  and  Abraham  H. 
Schenck,  of  the  second  district. 

Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  and 
George  Tibbits,  of  the  third  district. 

Samuel  Young,  David  Russel  and  Richard  Keese,  of 
the  fourth  district. 

Ebenezer  B.  Sherman,  John  B.  Yates  and  John  Brown, 
of  the  fifth  district. 

Alvan  Stewart,  Peter  S.  Smith  and  George  McClure, 
of  the  sixth  district. 

Victory  Birdseye,  Enos  T.  Throop  and  Francis  Gran- 
ger, of  the  seventh  district. 

Elisha  B.  Strong,  Philip  Church  and  Cyrenius  Cha- 
pin, of  the  eighth  district. 

j Resolved,  That  the  laws  of  congress  have,  from  the 
first,  assumed  the  principle,  that  revenue  is  so  to  be  le- 
vied as  shall  most  eneoui'age,  or  least  impede,  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  commerce  and  of  internal  industry ; that 
this  principle  may  be  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  to  a 
more  full  and  extended  application;  and  that  to  enact  laws 
in  disregard  of  these  interests  would  be  an  undue  exer- 
cise of  power. 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
have  tended  to  protect  our  interests  of  navigation,  manu- 
factures and  planters,  against  the  exclusions,  monopo- 
lies, regulations  and  bounties  of  other  nations,  have  been 
the  main  source  of  whatever  prosperity  this  country  has 
eijoyed. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  disclaim  every  idea  of 
supporting  a sectional  or  partial  interest  of  any  kind,  that 
we  claim  the  benefits  of  a common  interest  with  the  mer- 
chant and  the  planter,  and  the  reciprocities  which  tend 
to  cement  our  union  with  the  west  and  the  south — that 
we  ought  to  maintain  no  interest  adverse  to  them;  and 
that  we  advocate  no  measures  but  such  as  we  believe  are 
calculated  to  make  our  national  independence  more  per- 
fect, and  to  add  to  the  common  good  of  our  common 
country. 

Resolved,  That  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  others,  subjects  us  to  a disadvantage  in 
the  competition  with  nations  which  are  older,  more  im- 
proved, and  move  wealthy  than  ourselves — that  this  ine- 
quality drains  our  resources  as  fast  as  they  are  created, 
and  keeps  us  comparatively  poor;  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  such  a system  as  shall  give  us  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  improvement,  of  prosperity,  and 
of  national  power  and  glory. 

Resolved,  That  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  social  pursuits,  and  flourish  best  in  the  so- 
ciety of  each  other;  and  that  equal  protection  by  the  go- 
vernment is  due  to  each. 


same  article  as  an  unfailing  source  of  wealth  to  their  ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  ° 
Resolved,  That  whilst  we  cheerfully  submit  to  laws 
which  when  directly  or  indirectly  promote  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community;  whilst  we  approve  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  government  has  afforded  to  the  protection 
of  sugar;  whilst  the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton,  the  staple  growth  of  a large  southern  territory,  pro- 
duces an  annual  home  market  for  more  than  150  000 
bales  of  that  article,  and  thereby  prevents  that  great  sur- 
plus trom  reducing  in  the  foreign  market  the  exchangea- 
ble value  ot  the  whole  crop,  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
zeal  with  which  a portion  of  our  southern  brethren  op- 
pose a protection  to  other  essential  interests,  embracin' 
vastly  greater  territory  and  population. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  we  approve  of  the  liberal  ex- 
penditures which  are  annually  making  out  of  the  nation  il 
treasury  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  by  maintaining 
a navy,  suppressing  piracy,  and  supporting  ambassadors 
in  foreign  countries,  we  regret  that  so  little  has  been  done 
by  government  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  create  a home  market  in  the  northern,  middle  and 
western  states;  interests  which  vitally  affect  three  fourths 
ot  our  population. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  staple  agricultural 
products  of  the  south,  to  wit,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice 
are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Europe  without  compel  i- 
tion  in  their  production,  in  thatpart  ofthe  world;  and  while 
both  competition  and  prohibitory  laws  operate  to  exclude 
from  European  market  the  bread  stuffs,  provisions  and 
manufactures  of  the  northern,  middle  and  western  states 
we  deem  it  unkind  in  our  southern  brethren  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  laws  which  are  calculated  to  create  a home 
market  for  our  agricultural  productions  and  to  promote 
our  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Resolved , That  to  encourage  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  wool,  would  afford  a great  relief  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  our  agricultural  interests,  by  attracting  a 
much  larger  portion  of  our  capital  and' labor  'to  °the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  that  article,  and  by  creatine  a 
home  market  for  the  surplus  productions  of  the  soil  ° 
Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  convention  at 
Harrisburg,  be  requested  to  obtain  a favorable  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  that  body  towards  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  bar  and  pig  iron,  as  well  from 
the  deep  interest  which  a portion  of  this  state  has  there- 
in, as  from  its  being  intimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  and  as  being  articles  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  community  in  all  the  pursuits  bo°th  of 
peace  and  war.  J.  BUEL,  chairman 

EDMUND  K.  PENDLETON,  ? ^ 

DAVID  E.  EVANS,  5 secretaries 

iCP’The  “Argus”  gives  some  slight  sketches  of  the 
various  speeches  delivered  on  the  passage  of  the  several 
resolutions;  trom  these  we  gather  that  a determination  was 
manifested  to  preserve  moderation,  but  it  is  evident  that 


the  “strong  language”  lately  uttered  in  the  south  had 
no  effect  to  intimidate  the  convention,  representing  a 
vast  amount  of  the  wealth  invested  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  talent  and 
character  ofthe  great  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murray 
of  Clinton  county,  on  whose  motion  pig  and  bar  iron 
were  introduced,  stated  that  the  counties  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  furnished  2,000  tons  bar  iron  annually  and  had 
the  means  of  supplying  between  5 and  6,000  to’ns  of  pig 
iron,  but  that  the  manufacture  was  in  a declining  state 
owing  to  large  importations  from  Europe.  He  illustrat- 
ed the  importance  of  the  iron  manufacture,  by  stating 
that  his  ow  n establishment,  on  an  investment  scarcely 
exceeding  100,000  dollars,  daily  fed  six  hundred  mouths* 
consuming  upwards  of  5,000  bushels  of  grain  and  400 
barrels  of  pork,  the  products  of  the  fanners  ofthe  neigh- 
borhood, &c.  There  does  not  appear  any  wav  in  which 
money  can  be  invested  with  so  great  advantage  to  the 
home  market,  as  in  iron-making  establishments- and  as 

we  have  every  variety  ofthe  raw  material,  and  as’ we  can 
and  will  manufacture  it  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported 
so  soon  as  capital  is  fairly,  and  to  a sufficient  extent’ 
settled  in  this  business,  we  are  now 


Resolved,  That  as  wool  and  the  woollen  trade  were  j been,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  w e should  adopt  such 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  prosperity,  first  of  the  measures  as  will  totally  do  away  our  dependence  on  Fu 
Netherlands,  and  afterwards  of  England,  so  the  people  irope  for  this  great  indispensable  to  the  concerns  of  ws* 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states  ought  to  look  to  the  * or  pursuits  of  peace. 


3i4  NILES’  REGISTER— JULY  28,  1827— THE  WOOLLENS  BILL. 


.■It  a meeting  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Connecticut^ friend-  r of  our  own  citizens  against  foreign  labor' and  foreirav 
ly  (o  agriculture  and  manufactures  held  at  the  city  of  competition;  and  the  creation  of  a home  market  for  the 

JMiddletovm,  in  said  state,  in  pursuance  of  public  no-  — A 1 . ... 

dee,  on  the  12 th  day  of  July,  1827 — Nehemiah  Hub- 
bard esq.  ivas  called  to  the  chair,  and  George  W. 

Stanley,  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary: 

Voted,  That  this  meeting  highly  approve  of  the  con- 
templated convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  30th  day  of 
July  in st.  and  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  promoted 
■thereby,  and  that  Timothy  Pitkin,  Henry  Watson,  Hen- 
ry L.  Ellsworth,  Gideon  Wells,  Jonathan  Rose,  Sheldon 
Clark,  James  M.  L.  Scovill,  Calvin  Goddard,  Thomas, 

S.  Perkins,  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  John  Q.  Wilson,  Jas. 

McClellan,  John  A.  Taintor,  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Sheldon 
C.  Leavitt,  John  R.  Watkinson,  Wed  worth  Wadsworth, 

Francis  McLean,  John  Hall,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  said  convention,  and  requested  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  members  thereof,  in  all  law- 
ful and  proper  means  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry,  and  national  independence. 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  each  of  the  persons  above  named, 
a copy  of  tire  foregoing  vote;  and  also  to  cause  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  this  city,  and  in  the  city  of  Hartford. 

GEO.  W.  STANLEY,  secretary. 

[The  convention  will  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  Monday 
next — and  the  proceedings  had  shall  be  given,  at  length, 
on  several  accounts.] 


!"The  former  meeting  in  Delaware,  though  the  major- 
ity' pi’evailed  in  supporting  its  measures,  was,  to  use  the 
saying  of  a friend,  “spoiled,”  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  party  spirit  into  it — so  another  meeting  was  cal- 
led and  the  following  proceedings  had.  It  is  computed 
that  more  than  three  hundred  persons  were  present, 
among  whom  wrere  many'  of  the  most  industrious  and 
wealthy  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  The  “friends  of 
geh.  Jackson”  refused  their  attehdance.] 

At  a very  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  friendly  to  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  convened  by  public  notice,  at  the  Town  Mall 
in  the  borough  , of  Wilmington,  July  21,  1827 — IVm. 
Gooch , esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Jas.  Candy 
was  appointed  secretary. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  ap- 
point a committee  of  five  to  report  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  this  meeting:  whereupon,  Caleb 
Kirk,  W.  P.  Brobson,  Richard  Mansfield,  Charles  I. 
du  Font,  and  Isaac  W.  Gibbs,  were  appointed.'  The 
said  committee,  after  being  some  time  absent,  returned 
with  the  following  report — which,  after  being  read  by- 
paragraphs,  and  considered,  was  unanimously  adopted: 
The  committee- appointed  by  this  meeting,  report  for 
adoption,  live  following  preamble  and  resolutions: — The 
great  importance  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, to  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  they  must  I 
be  admitted  to  be  essential  to  our  happiness  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  our  safety  and  glory'  in  war.  The  employ- 
ment of  our  own  in  preference  to  foreign  labor;  the  cre- 
ation of  a home  market  for  the  products  of  every  branch 
of  our  domestic  industry,  thereby'  quickening  the  ener- 
gies of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  the  liberal  pro- 
tection of  the  labor  of  our  own  citizens  against  foreign 
competition,  should  be  among  the  primary  duties  of  the 
government  of  the  union.  The  committee  consider 
these  objects,  like  those  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  in- 
fernal improvements,  and  the  general  system  of  nation- 
al defence,  to  be  cardinal  objects  in  the  policy  of  the 
general  government,  to  be  dealt  with,  and  fostered,  and 
promoted  under  its  auspices;  according  to  the  means  and 
exigencies  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  these  great  interests  in  the  United 
Stales  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity which  has  uniformly  followed  in  their  track,  show 
that'  they  are  already  under  the  sound  action  of  public 
sentiment,  and  have  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  interests 
and  affections  of  the  people,  to  be  easily  destroyed. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  employment  .of  our  own,  in 
preference  to  foreign  labor;  the  protection  of  the  labor 


products  of  every  branch  of  our  domestic  industry  arc: 
primary  objects  of  every  good  government,  and  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Reived,  That  the  protection  of  American  manu- 
factures is,  m the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  true  and 
obvious  policy  of  this  nation;  that  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position is  every  day  demonstrated,  by  the  flourishing 
condition  of  every  portion  of  our  country  where  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  in  successful  progress— a 
condition  not  confined  to  the  manufacturer  himself,  but 
participated  in  by  every  other  branch  of  industry  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  especially  by  the  farmer: 
thus  exhibiting  the  intimate  union  subsisting  between  the 
two  great  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and 
that  while  we  cordially  approve  of  the  policy,  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to 
legislate  upon  a subject  which  was  deemed  a peculiar  ob- 
ject  of  their  care  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
anil  Monroe*  and  upon  which  congress  has  exercised  the 
right  of  legislation  from  the  origin  of  the  government  to 
the  present  day. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  doctrine  contained  in 
the  proceedings  recently  promulgated  by  the  legislature 
of  V irgmia,  denying  to  congress  “any  power  whatever 
to  protect  domestic  manufactures,”  as  fallacious  and 
visionary  in  the  extreme— as  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
and  happiness  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  true 
intention  and  correct  exposition  of  the  instrument  which 
it  assumes  to  interpret— contradicted  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  itself— Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  and  Madison,  and  by  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  every  administration,  which  has  acted  under  that 
constitution. 

4.  Resolved,  That  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  pass- 
ed the  house  of  representatives  during  the  late  session  of 
congress,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  alteration  Of  the  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,”  we  regard  the  general  prin- 
ciple ot^  support  to  so  important  a branch  of  manufac- 
ture as  that  of  woollen,  as  a measure  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interest  of  the  agriculturalists  and 
the  manufacturer,  by  the  protection  it  secured  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coarse  woollens,  and  to  the  produce  of  the 
raw  material. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  of  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  appoint  a delegation  to  attend 
the  general  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  30th  inst, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  measures  proper  to 
he  taken  in  the  present  “depressed  state  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  of  the  market  for  wool;”  and  such 
other  manufactures  as  require  legislative  encouragement; 
— and  that  William  Cooch,  E.  1.  du  Pont,  Jas.  Cany, 
Dr.  Arnold  Nuudain,  Andrew  Grav,  Wm.  W.  Young, 
John  Higgins,  Jas.  Riddle,  Phillip'Reybold,  Jonathan 
Jenkins,  Spencer  Williams,  Kendal  Batson  and  Wm.  D. 
Waples,  be  appointed  delegates  from  this  state,  for  the 
purposes  expressed  in  this  resolution. 

C.  Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  delegates  have  power 
to  supply  any  vacancy,  which  may  occur  in  their  number. 

7.  Resolved,  1 hat  the  secretary  he  requested  to  give 
notice  to  the  respective  delegates,  of  their  appointment; 
and  also,  to  furnish  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  with 
an  authenticated  copy  of  these  proceedings. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  unite  with  the  friends 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  in  the  expression  of  grateful  respect  and  approba- 
tion to  IIezekiah  Niles  and  Mathew  Carey,  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dustry and  prosperity,  by  their  persevering,  and  enlight- 
ened efforts  in  its  support. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  oft  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  ana  secretary,  and  published  in  all 
the  papers  of  the  state. 

WM.  COOCH,  chairman. 

JAS.  CANBY,  sec'y. 

[Delegates  have  also  been  appointed  from  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  and  other  places.  The 
particulars  of  all  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  that 
they  may  be  preserved  for  reference.  Wc  have  not 
^ime  aqd  room  now.] 
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STATE  RIGHTS. 

The  editor  of  the  “Tennessee  Hiwassean,”  quotes  the 
following-  paragraph  from  “Niles’  Register” — 

A question  on  ilstate  rights.”  “If  Cuba  were  to  pass 
(as  it  has  been  oftentimes  feared  that  it  would)  into  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  we  could  not  dipos- 
sess  her — would  the  advocates  of  “state  rights”  rather 
permit  a cutting  of  the  United  States  into  two  parts,  by 
the  position  of  "that  island,  than  find  constitutional  law  to 
make  a canal  through  Florida,  by  which  the  strong  power 
holding  Cuba,  to  divide  us,  might  be  rendered  nugatory 
and  void?  What  would  the  agriculturists  of  the  west  and 
southwest,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  people 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  districts  of  the  union,  say  in  this 
case,  and  in  the  contingency  stated?  And  who  w ould 
oppose  a proceeding  so  necessary  to  the  “general  wel- 
fare,” if  not  even  to  a preservation  of  the  confederacy,  in 
keeping  all  its  parts  linked  together?  We  should  like  to 
hear  “argument”  of  this  proposition,  provided  that  no 
single  essay  shall  fill  more  than  twenty  of  the  heavy  col- 
umns of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  ” 

And  x-emarks: 

“It  is  unfair  in  ax-gument,  it  is  said,  to  suppose  extreme 
cases;  i.  e.  such  cases  as  are  never  likely  to  occur.  But 
w hen  the  argument  turns  upon  the  validity  of  any  assum- 
ed principle , it  is  legitimate  to  suppose  an  extreme  case 
to  test  the  principle:  for,  unless  it  will  quadrate  with 
evei’v  possible  case,  it  must  be  false.  But  the  case  put 
in  the  question  is  not  extreme.  The  probability  of  its 
recurrence  is  not  more  remote  than  the  termination  of 
the  war  at  present  progressing  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, in  which  Great  Britain  participates.  For  the  lat- 
ter power  may  demand  Cuba  as  an  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Should 
that  island  fill  into  the  hands  of  so  commercial  a power 
«s  Great  Britain,  in  all  circumstances  the  commerce  of 
the  west  and  south  would  be  injui*ed,  and  in  the  case  of 
war  with  that  power,  it  would  be  almost  totally  destroy- 
ed. The  affairs  of  men  are  at  least  so  far  influenced  by 
interest,  as  to  render  a division  of  the  union  no  very  un- 
natural x*esult  of  a destruction  of  this  trade.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  to  say,  that  an  instrument  which  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  union,  should  furnish  no 
expedient  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  union.  The  truth  is, 
if  the  powers  given  to  the  general  government  by  the  con- 
stitution, are  inadequate  to  give  protection  to  the  great 
and  prevailing  interests  of  the  several  sections  ot  the 
country  under  its  control,  it  is  nonsense  to  defend  so  cx-a- 
> v a fabric.  Because,  in  that  case,  it  is  unsuitable  to  our 
situation,  which  all  will  allow  is  a good  cause  to  alter  or 
abolish  a government;  provided  the  alteration  or  aboli- 
tion cost  no  more  than  the  good  to  be  gained  is  worth. 

If  no  legitimate  estimation  (for  we  are  against  unlimit- 
ed construction)  can  be  made  to  authorize  the  general 
government  to  make  the  Florida  canal  in  the  event  anti- 
cipated by  the  question,  in  the  name  of  union,  let  us 
amend  the  constitution  and  give  the  power.  YY  hat  we 
mean  by  legitimate  construction,  is  such  as  is  authorized 
by  the  rules  which  common  sense  dictates,  to  ascei-tain 
the  meaning  of  written  instruments.” 

SCPWe  add — “extreme  cases,”  as  they  are  called, 
often  occur  in  the  history  of  nations.  Under  what  clause 
or  part  ol  the  constitution  is  it,  except  “to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare ,”  that  a vast  tract 
of  country,  such  as  Louisiana,  was,  with  the  people  who  in- 
habited it',  transferred  to  the  United  States  for  money? — 
bought  like  a farm  stocked,  without  the  consent  of  the 
stock?  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  as  the  present  president 
of  the  U.  States,  thought  that  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  this  in- 
corporation and  addition  to  the  republic;*  but  it  was  got- 

*The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  William 
Dunbar,  esq.  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Natchez 
Ariel,  by  permissjpn  of  the  son  of  Mr.  Dunbar — 

Washington , July  17th , 1803. 

Dear  sir — Before  you  receive  this  you  will  have  heard, 
through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  of  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United  States;  the  terms  as 
stated  in  the  National  Intelligencer  are  accurate.  That 
the  treaty  may  be  ratified  in  time,  I have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  convene  congress  on  the  17th  of  October;  and  it  is 
very  important  for  the  happiness  of  the  country,  that  they 


ten-over  under  the  “general  welfare”  and  many  were 
severely  dealt  with  because  they  would  not  so  libei-ally 
construct  the  constitution! — but  having  purchased  and  in- 


should  possess  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
respecting  it,  that  they  may  make  the  best  arrangements 
practicable  for  its  good  government;  it  is  the  most  neces- 
sary because  they  will  be  obliged  to  ask  from  the  people 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  authorizing  their  receiv- 
ing the  province  into  the  union,  and  providing  for  its  go- 
vernment; and  the  limitations  of  power,  which  shall  be 
given  by  that  amendment,  will  be  unalterable  but  by  the 
same  authority.  I have,  therefore,  sent  some  queries  to 
Mr.  Clark,  ot  New  Orleans,  to  be  answered  by  such  per- 
son as  he  shall  think  best  qualified,  and  to  be  returned  to 
me  before  the  meeting  of  congress;  and  knowing  that  you 
have  turned  your  attention  to  many  of  the  subjects,  1 en- 
close you  a copy  of  them  and  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  give 
me  what  information  you  can  in  answer  to  such  of  them 
as  you  shalhselect  as  lying  within  the  scope  of  your  infor- 
mation. I am  encouviiged  to  propose  thus  to  trouble  you 
by  a thorough  persuasion  of  your  readiness  and  desire  to 
serve  the  public  cause  by  whatever  shall  be  in  your  pow- 
er: and  by  the  belief  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  will 
sincerely  rejoice  at  our  success  in  relieving  you,  by  peace- 
able means,  from  a powerful  and  enterprising  neighbor; 
and  establishing  on  a pex-manent  basis  the  tx-anquilitv,  se- 
curity, and  prospex-ity,  of  that  interesting  country.  I ten- 
der you  my  friendly  salutations  and  assurances  of  great 
esteem  and  inspect,  THO.  JEFFERSON. 

William  Duxbar,  esq.- 

P.  S.  July  18. — Since  writing  the  preceding,  your  fa- 
vor of  June  10  has  been  received.  The  exchange  of  a 
peaceable  for  a warring  neighbor  at  New  Ox-leans,  was 
undoubtedly  ground  of  just  and  great  disquietude  on  our 
part:  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  country  could  not 
be  unperceived  by  any.  The  question  which  divided  our 
legislature  (but  not  the  nation)  M as,  whether  we  should 
take  it  at  once,  and  enter  single  handed  into  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  or  place  things  on  the. 
best  footing  practicable  for  the  present,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  fix-st  wax-  in  Europe,  (which  it  was  clear  was 
at  no  great  distance),  to  obtain  the  country  as  the  price  of 
our  neutrality,  or  as  a reprisal  for  wrongs  which  we  were 
sure  enough  to  receive.  The  w ar  happened  somewhat 
sooner  than  w-as  expected:  but  cur  measures  wex-e  pre- 
viously taken,  and  the  thing  took  the  best  turn  for  both 
parties.  Those  who  were  honest  in  their  x-easons  for 
preferring  immediate  war,  will,  in  their  candor,  rejoice 
that  their  opinion  was  not  followed.  They  may  indeed 
still  believe  it  was  the  best  opinion  accox-ding  to  probabili- 
ties. We,  however,  believed  otherwise, and  they,  lam 
siu-c,  will  not  be  glad  that  we  did.  The  letter  of  yester- 
day will  show  you  rny  desire  of  receiving  information 
from  you,  and  I shall  always  be  thankful  fox-  it.  My  wish 
is  to  have  every  thing,  compare  all  together,  and  to  do 
what,  on  the  whole,  1 conscientiously  think  for  the  best. 
I repeat  my  satisfaction  and  esteem. 

Q^/'Tlre  constitutional  question  was  argued  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  bill  appropriating  the  money, 
(or  authorising  the  issue  of  a stock),  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana — nut  the  bill  passed,  ayes  S5,  noes  7.  Among 
the  yeas  Mre  find  the  name  of  John  Randolph , and  others, 
who  since  have  been  among  the  strictest  constructors  of 
the  constitution.  All  these  powerfully  xnaintained  the 
right  to  acquh-e  the  territory,  receive  the  people  as  citi- 
zens without  the  usual  fox-ms  of  naturalization,  and  appro- 
priate the  public  money.  The  particular  parts  of  the 
constitution  which  supported  these  proceedings,  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  sketches  of  the  debate  before  us,  but 
the  general  stand  taken  was  this,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  on  the  25th  October,  1803 — “Much  has  been  said 
of  a bx-each  of  the  constitution,  but  has  any  man  shewn  it. 
The  constitution  does  not  prohibit  the  powers  exercised  on 
this  occasion;  and , not  having  prohibited  them,  they  mus  t 
be  considered  as  possessed  by  government.” — And  on  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Randolph  maintained  the  legal  and  cor- 
stitutional  right  ot  establishing  discriminatory  duties  on 
imposts  and  tonnage — he  also  supported  Mr.  SandfordV 
opinion,  by  saying — “The  constitution  did  not  r:<h 
describe  anv  particular  boundary  beyond  which  ; i • 
States  could  not  extend,”  &c.  and  therefox-e  not 
prohibited,  the  boundary  might  be  extended.  “’The  - 
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corporated  Louisiana,  we  had  no  thought  of  Unconstitu- 
tional difficulty  as  to  Florida,  which  has  been  since  ad- 
ded to  round  off  our  territory,  and  promote  or  preserve 
that  dreadful  thing,  the  “general  welfare.  ” These  mat- 
ters are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  little  ques- 
tions which  are  so  severely  and  tediously  debated  at  this 
time:  but  our  politicians  are  a great  deal  wiser  now  than 
they  were  a short  time  ago;  more  honest,  and  more  faith- 
ful to  the  constitution ! 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Executive  department  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston,  June  18,  1827. 

To  the  lion.  James  Barbour, 

Secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States. 

Sir — The  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  have  au- 
thorized a survey  of  a route  for  a rail  road  from  the  har- 
bor of  Boston  through  the  western  counties  of  this  state 
to  Connecticut  river,  and  thence  in  a direction  to  the 
Hudson  river,  in  the  state  of  N.  York,  with  a view  to  its 
intersection,  upon  the  consent  of  the  latter  state,  at  such 
point,  as  may  best  facilitate  communication  and  the 
means  of  transportation,  through  this  immense  extent  of 
intermediate  rich  and  populous  country.  This  great 
enterprise,  if  accomplished,  would  more  intimately  con- 
nect in  a common  interest,  distant  sections  of  the  U.  S. 
by  a lengthened  chain  of  internal  improvements  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  and  would  afford  a channel  for  in- 
tercourse almost  from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to 
the  other  which  could  never  be  obstructed  while  the  coun- 
try itself  should  remain  unsubdued.  The  immense  ex- 
pense and  ruinous  delays  which  were  suffered  in  the  last 
war,  from  the  tardy  and  tedious  transportation  of  milita- 
ry stores  to  the  northern  army  and  to  the  fleets  on  the 
lakes,  admonish  to  the  importance  of  removing  these  oc- 
casions of  evil  against  a future  possible  emergency.  The 
proposed  communication  from  the  tide  waters  of  a 
fortified  harbor,  nearly  an  hundred  miles  through  a culti- 
vated region  of  dense  population,  to  a navigable  river,  and 
thence  extending  still  further  inland,  until  it  strikes  the 
great  conduit  for  the  trade  and  produce  of  the  northern 
country  in  the  state  of  New  York,  must  be  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  interest  and  favorable  regard  of  the 
general  government.  From  the  want  of  competent  engi- 
neers, whose  services  may  be  at  the  command  ot  the 
state,  I have  reason  to  fear  a difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
contemplated  surveys,  the  present  season,  and  I there- 
fore, beg  to  be  advised,  how  far  it  may  be  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  power  of  your  department,  to  afford  aid  in  the 
necessaiy  examinations  of  country,  with  a view  to  deter- 
mipe  both  the  practicability  and  the  best  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  enterprize. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  add  to  the 
favor  of  your  reply,  as  early  an  attention  to  the  commu- 
nication of  it,  as  your  convenience  will  permit. 

istence  of  this  power  [to  extend],  Mr.  R.  said,  will  not 
be  denied,”  “it  was  indispensable,”  &c.  and  he  referred 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Georgia  in  support  of 
his  argument. 

The  bill  passed  the  senate  yeas  26,  nays  5 — among  the 
former  was  Mr.  Adams,  now  president  of  the  United 
States;  and  though,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  had  some  con- 
stitutional scruples  as  to  certain  parts  of  the  subject  in- 
volved, the  same  reasoning  that  influenced  the  latter  to 
approve  the  act,  without  a constitutional  amendment,  in- 
duced the  former  to  vote  for  it. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  a careful  examination  of  this  de- 
bate. The  sketches  that  we  have  present  access  to  are 
not  sufficient  for  a full  illustration  of  the  grounds  taken, 
though  certainly  showing  that  Virginia’s  statesmen  of  that 
day  were  not  half  so  enlightened  in  constitutional  doc- 
trines as  arc  the  Virginia  politicians,  of  the  present,  as  to 
powers  delegated  and  powers  retained. 

The  fact,  in  seriousness* is — that  the  present  “Virginia 
doctrine”  about  internal  improvements  is  a neno  doctrine, 
and  especial lv  so  with  Mr.  Giles,  as  shewn  in  our  last 
paper/  In  1802  he  went  “for  the  whole  crop”  of  implied 
or  necessary  powers  for  the  survey  and  making  of  roads, 
&c,  and  now  will  not  permit  the  exertion  of  pny  power 
i^ot  expressly  granteq  by  the  constitution. 


I have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect- 
ful consideration  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

LIVI  LINCOLN. 

War  department , 
Washington , July  bth  1827. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  addressed  to  me  on  the  18th  ult. 
upon  the  subject  of  a proposed  survey  of  a route  for  a 
rail  road  from  the  harbor  of  Boston  through  the  west- 
ern counties  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  thence  in  a direction  to  the  Hudson  river,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  desiring  to  be  advised  how  far  it 
may  be  in  the  disposition  and  power  of  this  department  to 
afford  aid  in  the  necessary  examinations  of  the  country 
with  the  view  to  determine  both  the  practicability  and 
best  manner  of  executing  the  enterprize. 

In  answer  to  your  communication,  I have  to  observe 
that  the  department  is  duly  impressed  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  contemplated  undertaking;  and  would 
with  much  pleasure  contribute  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment any  assistance  in  its  power  to  afford;  but  at  this  time 
it  is  impossible  to  render  any  aid  or  co-operation  to  the 
proposed  enterprize,  as  all  the  officers  under  its  control 
are  disposed  of  for  the  year,  and  the  operations  commit- 
ted to  them  will  exhaust  all  the  pecuniary  means  at  the 
command  of  the  department.  Many  and  very  import- 
ant labors  have  been  commenced  and  are  in  a train  of  exe- 
cution, and  these  will  occupy  all  the  officers  attached  to 
the  department  during  the  present  season,  and  in  some 
cases  will  not  be  completed  for  a long  time  to  come. 
The  appropriation  too  is  limited,  and  as  before  said,  its 
application  has  been  anticipated  by  the  operations  allud- 
ed to. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JAMES  BARBOUR. 

His  excellency,  Levi  Lincoln, 

Governor  of  Massachusetts , Boston. 


TENNESSEE  PRESENTMENT. 

The  Knoxville  Register  of  the  4th  inst,  informs  us  that 
the  following  presentment  was  approved  by  the  court, 
and  requested  that  a copy  should  be  published. 

BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

The  undersigned,  grand  jurors,  of  the  county  court  of 
Blount  county,  at  the  June  sessions  thereof,  1827,  regard- 
ing the  present  as  an  important  and  alarming  crisis  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  government,  deem  it  to  be 
our  duty  as  well  as  privilege,  as  republicans  and  patriots, 
respectfully  to  protest  against  the  bold  and  daring  usur- 
pations of  power  by  the  present  executive  of  the  United 
States — and  against  the  insidious  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, and  by  intrigue  and  corruption,  to  mar  the  re- 
publican institutions  of  the  country  and  prostrate  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  Feeling  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  prostitution  of  legislative  authority  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  representative  intergrity,  with  which  a 
president  of  the  United  States  has  been  imposed  upon  us 
against  the  manifest  will  of  a majority  of  the  people 
thereof,  and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  charter 
of  our  liberties — and  witnessing  the  violent  struggle  that 
is  now  making  byr  the  present  administration  to  retain 
their  ill-gotten  power  by  the  same  unprincipled  means 
by  which  it  was  at  first  acquired. — These  attempts  by  vi- 
sionary" schemes  and  dazzling  prospects,  to  cajole  and  di- 
vert the  public  mind  from  the  corruptions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  lull  the  people  into  apathy  and  security, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  freemen  of  the  country,  to  be  awake  and  at- his 
post  in  these  times  of  political  peril,  to  watch  closely  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  hacknied 
cant  of  the  administration,  “measures  and  not  men.” 
— Regarding  it  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  country  is  involved,  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  once  fairly  expressed,  but  disregarded 
and  defeated,  should  yet  be  revived  and  carried  into  ac- 
complishment in  the  elevation  of  the  map  of  their  choice 
and  iu  the  prostration  and  disgrace  of  those  by  whom  we 
have  been  juggled  out  of  our  rights — Measures  canonlybe 
expected  to  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  men 
friendly  to  them, — men  friendly  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government,  and  who  justify  the 
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manner  in  which  tw  present  incumbent  derived  his  pow- 
er must  be  expend  to  support  him  and  his  adherents. 

With  this  pew  of  the  subject,  we  believe  the  present  to 
be  a crisis  ir  which  is  involved,  not  only  our  own,  but  the 
welfare  happiness  of  our  posterity.  It  then  be-  ; 
hoves  Jdl  in  this  eventful  struggle  between  the  cause 
of  tK  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  intrigue  and  corrup- 
on  the  other,  to  be  particularly  cautious  in  selecting 
*iud  supporting  the  men  who  are  to  represent  us  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  as  their  sentiments  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject  will  be  supposed  to  coi’respond  with  our 
own.— Being  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, we  have  for  ourselves  resolved  to  oppose  all 
those  we  have  just  reason  to  suspect  to  be  friendly  there- 
to, and  recommend  the  same  course  to  all  our  fellow  ci- 
tizens of  Blount  county.— Let  us  all  sacrifice  upon  the  al- 
tar of  “the  public  good,”  our  personal  prejudices  and 
predictions,  and  come  forward  to  the  ballot  box  at  the 
ensuing  election  in  August  next,  with  an  eye  single  to 
this  great  and  important  interest  of  the  country:  deter- 
mined to  give  our  suffrages  to  the  man  least  manacled 
with  clogs,  and  who  will  most  heartily  co-operate  with 
us,  and  most  faithfully  and  efficiently  represent  our  wish- 
es on  this  subject. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant  General’s  office, 
Washington,  14 th  July , 1827. 
Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army , made  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States , since  the  8th  of  March. 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

Second  lieut.  Jonathan  Prescott,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st 
March,  1827,  vice  Feltus,  resigned. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Michael  M.  Clarke,  to  be  2d  lieut. 
1st  July,  1826. 

Second  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman,  of  the  3d,  to 
be  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1826. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

First  lieut.  Andrew  Lewis,  to  be  captain,  6th  June, 
1827,  vice  Brooks,  resigned. 

Second  lieut.  Henry  Bainbridge,  to  be  1st  lieut.  6th 
June,  1827,  vice  Lewis,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  Archer,  of  the  7th,  to  be  2d 
lieut  1st  July,  1826. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Second  lieut  James  Grier,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st  May, 
3 827,  vice  Capron,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut  Henrv  J.  Gyiffin,  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st 
July,  1826. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

First  lieut  N.  J.  Cruger,  tobecaptain,  11th Feb.  1827, 
vice  Armstrong,  deceased. 

•P'  First  lieut  Thomas  Noel,  to  be  captain,  1st  May,  1827, 
vice  Shaler,  resigned. 

Second  lieut.  George  Andrews,  to  be  1st  lieut  11th 
Feb.  1827,  vice  Cruger,  promoted. 

Second  lieut  Asa  Richardson,  to  be  1st  lieut.  1st  May, 
1827,  vice  Noel,  promoted. 

Bre  : 2d  lieut.  Joseph  D.  Searight,  of  the  4th,  to  be 
2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1826. 

APFCINT3IENTS. 

John  H.  Winder,  late  of  the  artillery,  and  a graduate 
of  West  Point,  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st  regiment  of  artillery, 
2d  April,  1827. 

John  Hills,  late  of  the  artillery,  and  a graduate  of  West 
Point,  to  be  2d  jieut.  6th  regiment  of  ialantrv,  25th  J une, 
1827. 

Assistant  commissaries. 

First  lieutenant  F.  N.  Barbarin,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to 
be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  16th  May,  1827. 

First  lieut.  Benjamin  Walker,  of  the  3d  infantry,  to  be 
assistant  commissar;-  of  subsistence,  26th  March,  1827. 

First  lieut.  L.  N.  Morris,  of  the  3d  infantry,  to  he  as- 
sistant commissary  of  subsistence,  20th  March,  1827. 

First  lieutenant  Alexander  H.  Morton,  of  the  7th  in- 
firntrv,  to  be  assisiant  commissary  of  subsistence,  26th 
June,  1827. 

Second  lieutenant  G.  W.  Long,  of  the  4th  artillery,  to 
be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  8th  June,  1827. 


First  lieutenant  E.  V.  Sumner,  of  the  2d  infantry, 
to  be  assistant  commissary  ol  subsistence,  15th  June' 
1 827. 

Second  lieut.  Heintzelman,  of  the  2d  infantry,  2d  lieut. 
Archer,  of  the  3d,  and  2d  lieut.  Searight,  of  tb’e  6th,  will 
severally  report  in  person,  and  without  delay,  at  the 
head  quarters  of  their  regiments. 

The  following  list  ol  cadets  of  the  first  class,  having 
passed  their  final  examination,  are  accordingly  attached 
to  the  army  as  supernumerary  officers,  with  'the  brevet 
of  2d  lieut.:  to  rank  from  the  1st  of  July,  1S27; 

ACADEMIC  RANK. 

For  the  artilie 

1.  Cadet  E.  S.  Sibley, 


y/  arm. 

7.  Cadet  Edwin  Schenck, 
° Cadet  Leonidas  Polk, 


9.  Cadet  Essex  Sterett, 

10.  Cadet  Geo.  Fettermau, 

11.  Cadet  Wm.E.  Aisquitbl 

12.  Cadet  T,  Worthington. 


2.  Cadet  John  Child. 

3.  Cadet  Win.  Maynadier, 

4.  Cadet  J.  A.  J Bradford. 

5.  Cadet  Lucian  J.  Bibb, 

6.  Cadet  N.  B.  Buford, 

For  the  infantry  arm. 

13.  Cadet  Gabriel  J.  Rains, |25.  Cadet  A.  R.  Hetzell 

14.  Cadet  John  G.  Furman,  26.  Cadet  Jos.  H.  Lamotte, 

15.  Cadet  W.  B.  Magruder, 

16.  Cadet  T.  B.  W.  Stock- 
ton, 

17.  Cadet  Alex.  S.  Hooe, 

18.  Cadet  Wm.  Flanagan, 

19.  Cadet  Geo.  H.  Prentis, 

20.  Cadet  David  Perkins, 

21.  Cadet  Sami.  Hitchcock, 

22.  Cadet  Alex.  J.  Center, 

23.  Cadet  P.  St.  George 
Cooke, 

24.  Cadet  Thos.  S.  Trask, 


27.  Cadet  Edgar  M.  Lacey, 

28.  Cadet  Levi  N.  Gale, 

29.  Cadet  I.  P.  Simonton, 

30.  Cadet  J.  Van  Horn, 

31.  Cadet  W.  Hood, 

32.  Cadet  Isaac  Lynde, 

33.  Cadet  N.  J.  E'aton, 

34.  Cadet  S.  W.  Moore, 

35.  Cadet  J.  K.  Greenough, 

36.  Cadet  W.  S.  Stillwell; 

37.  Cadet  A.  Van  Beuren, 

38.  Cadet  Nelson  N.  Clark, 
Brevet  2d  lieutenants  of  artillery  are  assigned  to  the 

artillery  school  of  practice,  and  those  of  the  infantry,  to 
the  infantry  school  of  instruction;  they  will  accordingly 
-Lm.pe - J r n & 


report  in  person,  on  the  25  th  day  of  October , to  the 
spective  commandants  of  fortress  Monroe  and  Jefferson 
barracks,  who  will  temporarily  arrange  them  to  such 
companies  for  duty,  as  the  interest  of  the  service  may 
require. 

By  order  of  the  secretary  of  war.* 

R.  JONES,  Adj,  gen. 

Transfer. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  B.  Grayson  of  the  3d  regiment 
ol  artillery,  transferred  to  the  4th  artillery. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenants  whose  appointments  are 
thus  announced,  are  authorized  to  be  absent 
on  furlough,  until  the  25th  day  of  October. 


BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tnr  Wool  Trade. — In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  7th 
of  June,  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  presented  a petition 
from  certain  persons  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  comity  of 
Kent  against  the  importation  of  foreign  wool. 

The  earl  of  Malmesbury  said  that  before  the  rece33j 
he  had  expressed  his  intention  to  present  two  important 
petitions  on  this  subject,  and  to  ask  some  questions  of  Iris 
noble  friend,  (lord  Goderich.)  He  should  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  making  a few  observations,  and 
would  be  as  brief  as  possible,  as  there  was  another  im- 
portant question  to  come  before  their  lordships  for  dis- 
cussion. Formerly,  England  was  an  exporting  country 
of  wool,  and  it  was  sent  into  Flanders,  where  the  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  materia]  was  first  established,  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  that  manufacturers  of  wool 
were  first  brought  over  from  Flauders,  and  settled  in 
Gloucestershire.  From  that  period  the  export  of  Bri- 
tish wool  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  we  became  a manu- 
facturing country.  We  were  now,  however,  in  a situa- 
tion precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  w e original!)' 
stood.  Originally  wc  exported  the  raw  material  to  coun- 
tries where  it  was  manufactured:  but  now  we  bad  manu- 
facturers in  abundance,  and  imported  the  raw  material. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a statement,  w hich  v,  ould  show  the 
immense  increase  of  importation  of  foreign  wool  (hi- 
ring some  few  years  past,  as  compared  with  former  pe- 
riods. From  Germany  the  increase  was  very  considera- 
ble. The  average  import  during  the  las:  ten  years  ol 
the  last  century  was  7,200,000  lb.  During  the  last  three 
years  it  was  27, 436,0001b.  showing  an  mcrease  el  up- 
wards of  20,000.000  lb.  It  would  appear  tM*  »’•  . 
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crease  from  Germany,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  very 
considerable — nay,  enormous,  in  1814  the  amount  of 
imports  was  3,432,000  lb.;  in  1824  it  was  1 5,412,000  lb.; 
in  1825  it  was  28,000,000  lb.;  and  in  1826,  it  was 
11,000,000  lb.  In  fact,  importations  had  taken  place  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  us  nothing  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article,  and  the  price  of  wool  had  fallen  from 
22d  to  9d.  His  noble  friend  had  more  experience  with 
respect  to  long  wool  than  he  could  pretend  to;  but  in  his 
opinion  the  day  was  not  far  distant,  -when  Ave  should 
meet  with  an  active  competition  in  that  article.  The 
average  quantity  of  long  wool  exported,  did  not  exceed 
250,000  lb.  In  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
the  cultivation  of  long  wool  tras  going  on  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  it  was  supplied  in  great  abundance  from  our 
colonies,  to  Avhich,  however,  he  could  have  no  objec- 
tion. In  1822,  the  quantity  exported  from  XeAv  South 
Wales  Avas  138,000  lb.;  last  year  it  Avas  1,106,000  lb. 
There  appeared  to-day  an  advertisement  in  a morning 
paper,  which  proved  how  active  the  spirit  of  competition 
was  in  Germany.  The  petitions  which  he  had  to  present 
were  signed  by  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  principal 
flock-masters  of  Salisbury  plain,  in  the  quarters  border- 
ing on  Devizes  and  Salisbury.  The  petitioners  express- 
ed the  great  anxiety  they  felt  on  this  subject.  He  hoped 
the  government  Avould  take  it  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion^ yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  not  call  upon  them 
to  re-establish  the  duty  of  6d.  but  the  sudden  transition 
irom  6d  to  l-2d  Avas  found  to  be  highly  injurious.  The 
great  importation  in  1825,  could  never  lucre  taken  place 
if  an  adequate  duty  had  been  imposed.  He  boav  wished 
to  ask  his  noble  friend,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  his  ma- 
ie sty’s  government  to  take  the  subject  into  considera-  i 
tion? 


tress  then  complained  of,  was  occasion  „ i 
of  the  duty,  ft  was  not  fair  to  .fwiy  ? 
of  the  duty  in  1824,  had  produced  the  efty,^  ascribed  to 
that  measure.  The  committee  suggested,  tmr(3fnJ? 
it  would  he  inexpedient  to  make  Sj  alteS^'^ 
In  1819,  a proposition  was  made  to  H,jse  th" 
ut  that  Avas  done  not  with  a 1 ~ 
raising  the  price,  but  of  increasing  the  revenue,  iv  ^ 


istinglaw. 

duty  to  sixpence,  but  that  Vas  done  not  with X95L  of 
raising  the  price,  but  of  increasing  the  revenue,  h hi- 
noble  friend  looked  impartially  at  "the  subject,  he  avou^ 
find  that  such  a measure  so  far  from  raising  the  price 
would  have  a contrary  effect.  In  1821,  1822,  and  182a’ 
the  average  import  of  foreign  wool  Avas  nearly  equafto 
that  of  the  last  year.  His  noble  friend  laid  great  stress 
on  the  great  exportation  that  had  taken  place  in  1825  and 
ascribed  it  wholly  to  the  effect  of  the  dutv  being  reduced 
—But  if  he  looked  iuto  the  details,  he  would&find  that 
the  principle  of  more  or  less  duty  had  no  operation  at 
all.  In  1S25,  speculations  of  every  description  Avere 
carried  on  to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented,  and  the 
speculations  that  had  taken  place  in  foreign  avooI,  amon> 
other  things,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  vast  in- 
crease of  imports.  In  his  opinion,  the  best  remedt'  was 
to  establish  markets,  upon  as  extensive  a scale  as  possi- 
ble. With  respect  to  the  increase  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  period  to  which  his  noble  friend  had  adverted 
a period  of  about  a quarter  of  a century',  an  increased  po- 
pulation, and  more  numerous  wants  would  clearly  ac- 
count for  it. 

The  marquis  of  Salisbury  differed  enterelr  from  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  come.  He 
thought  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  nut  on.  w hich  had  been, 
taken  off. 

The  earl  of  Malmesbury  and  lord  Goderich  explained. 

I Loi  d Redesdale  said  that  the  price  oi  cloth  avss  no' 
Lord  Goderich  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  reply  to  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  • 
e friend,  that  his  maje  ;ty’s  go-  quite  the  contrary.  Moreover,  the  cloth  was  made  from 


the  question  of  his  noble 

vernment  had  no  intention  of  applying  a specific  remedy  J foreign  wool,  and  Avas  of  a A erv  inferior  quality, 
to  a particular  case  of  distress.  He  admitted,  that  dis-  rr,L  ’ ‘ 

felt  bv  certain  classes  of  Avool-grcAvers,  but  it 


The  petitions  Avere  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


tress  was 

was  not  of  a nature  to  call  for  the  interference  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's government.  If  he  believed  that  the  distress 
arose  from  anv  Avant  of  adequate  protection  to  the  wool 
trade  generally,  then  he  Avould  be  disposed  to  look  more 
favorably  than  he  otherwise  could  do  on  the  subject  of 
these  petitions;  but  he  believed,  that  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  our  OAvn  by  a heavy  duty  on  foreign  wool 
Avould  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse.— The  reason  why  there  was  a stagnation  in  the 
wool  trade  Avas,  because  there  Aras  a stagnation  in  the 
sale  of  the  manufactured  article.  Now,  he  could  not  by' 
any  means  see  hoAv  this  could  be  remedied  by  a duty. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  British  avooI  Avas  used 
for  supplying  our  people  Avith  manufactures,  for  they 
were  not  supplied  from  a foreign  market.  Besides  the 
average  A:alue  of  manufactured  avooI  exported  Aras, 
■£5,000,000  or  £6,000,000.  Though  a great  proportion 
was  sent  out  to  oar  OAvn  colonies — still,  there  Avas  also  a 
great  proportion  sent  to  countries  Avhere  competition 
was  free  and  open.  If  a duty  were  imposed,  Ave  should 
run  the  risk  of  loosing  a great  share  of  the  trade  now 
carried  on  in  those  countries.  ItAvas  quite  clear,  that  by 
doing  so  we  should  be  only  lowering  the  price  ot  our  oavh 
! materials.  To  attempt  to  raise  tlie  price  by  imposing  a du- 
7v  on  foreign  wool,  Avould  necessarily  decrease  the  amount 
■of  consumption.  He  was  sure  that  many  of  the  petitions 
presented  to  parliament,  stating  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  in  1824,  was  an  innoAation  on  the  ancient  policy 
of  the  country,  were  founded  on  a misconception  of 
the  fact.  Up  to  the  year  1790,  there  was  no  duty  what- 
ever on  the  importation  of  foreign  avooI:  but  since  the 
lime  Ave  had  become  a manufacturing  country,  the  ex- 
portation of  British  avooI  Avas  prohibited  by'  a code  the 
most  tyrannical  and  disgraceful  that  could  be  imagined. 
The  violation  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  that  code  was 
made  a capital  offence.  Those  clauses,  however,  were 
since  repealed,  and  the  tyrannical  enactment  itself  ex- 
punged. The  attention  of  parliament  had  frequently 
been  called  to  the  subject  since  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  numerous  petitions  were  presented  with  the 
vieAV  of  inducing  the  legislature  to  impose  a high  duly  on 
foreign  wool.  A committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contained  in  those  petitions, 
and  the  result  was,  an  opinion  that  no  part  of  the  dis- 


ITEMS. 

Mr.  John  G.  Leake,  who  died  in  New  York,  at  an 
advanced  age,  left  property,  (real  and  personal  . to 
the  amount  of  nearly .half  a million  of  dollars.  Haw- 
ing  no  legal  heirs,  this  immense  property  has  gone  into 
the  hands  of  the  public  administrator,  S Uranus  Miller, 
esquire.  A will  was  round  among  bis  papers,  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  but  not  signed  or  ai  itnessed,  in  Avhich 
he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  a gentleman 
who  resides  in  lire  lower  part  of  Broadway,  on  condition 
that  he  should  change  his  name  to  Leake.  ’ The  question 
as  to  the  validity'  of  the  instrument  found,  Avili  become 
the  subject  of  a legal  investigation,  and  Ave  have  reason 
to  believe,  says  the  X.  Y.  Gazette,  that  the  gentleman 
named  will  succeed — at  least  in  obtaining  the  personal 
property. 

The  different  sects  of  religionists  in  tlie  Russian  em= 
j pire,  Avith  the  numbers  in  each,  have  been  thus  stated. 
Christa/ ns — 


Greek  church, 

Roman  Catholics. 

Lutherans, 

Armenians, 

Reformed, 

Moravians, 

Jttahom  me  dans. 

Pagans — 

Fire-worshippers, 

Lamaites, 

Brahmins, 


33,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,400,000 

42.000 

20.000 

9.000 

5.000  41,276,0 00 

500,000 
1,  850,0017 


600,000 

300,000 

300 


Total, 


900,300 
44,526,300 


The  university  of  Gottingen  counts  at  present  1,460  stu- 
dents; of  whom  352  study  theology,  652  tlie  law,  284 
medicine,  and  172  tlie  philosophical  sciences. 

The  university  of  Munich  had  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber last  1,342  siudents. 

The  university  of  Oxford  has  at  present  rather  more 
than  4,900  members  on  its  books,  of  Avhom'upwards  of 
800  belong  to  Christ  ehurch  alone.  The  number  of  un- 
der-graduates at  this  time  belonging  to  that  university  i? 
about  2.500. 
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Tub  president  departed  from  Washington  city  on 
Tuesday  last  for  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Clay  arrived  at 
the  sea:  of  government  on  the  same  day  from  Kentucky. 
The  post  master  general  has  returned  from  his  gratifying 
visit  to  Ohio,  and  resumed  the  arduous  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. The  secretary  of  the  navy,  accompanied  by  com. 
Warrington,  left  Washington  on  the  2d  inst.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  North  Carolina,  now  lying  at  Norfolk. 

John  Sergeant,  minister  to  Tacubaya,  and  William 
B.  Reed,  his  private  secretary,  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  Friday,  27th  ult.  in  the  brig  Eliza,  capt.  Meircken, 
in  29  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  They  were  landed  at  the 
Lazaretto,  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  A.  M.  under  a salute 
of  13  guns. 

Ma.  Vaughan  the  British  minister  paid  to  Mr.  Clay, 
at  the  department  of  state,  on  the  1st  inst.  the  second  and 
last  instalment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  600,000  dol- 
lars, payable  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  under 
the  convention  of  November  last. 

Harrisburg  contention.  The' convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  different  states,  on  the  subject  of  domes 
're  manufactures,  assembled  at  the  capitol  on  the  30th 
ult.  pursuant  to  notice.  Joseph  Ritner , of  Washington 
county,  Pa.  was  appointed  president,  and  John  C.  Wright 
of  Ohio,  and  Redwood  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  secreta- 
ries, pro  tern.  The  names  of  delegates  were  then  called 
over  by  states.  There  appeared  delegates  present,  from 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu-  | 
-sett6,  (Maine,  not  yet  arrived).  New  York,  New  .Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont  and  Virginia,  95.  None  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  On  motion, 
Joseph  Ritner  was  elected  president,  Messrs.  Buel,  of 
New  York,  and  Tilghman,  of  Maryland,  vice  presidents, 
and  Messrs.  Halstead,  of  New  jersey,  and  Redwood 
Fisher,  secretaries.  Mr.  W right  declined  serving,  being 
a member  of  congress,  and  wishing  to  avoid  invidious  re- 
marks upon  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  A com- 
mittee of  twenty-six  persons  was  appointed,  to  whom 


— — 

They  exhibit  the  number  of  deaths  for  given  periods  cr 
time  iif^ch  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Baltimorermd  Boston;  their  proportion  in  different  years 
and  the  population;  the  proportion  of  the  num- 

ber of 'deaths  by  each  disease  to  the  whole  number,  fee 
Owing  to  nte  care  of  the  inspector,  the  returns  from 
New  York  are  more  regular  than  those  of  Baltimore  and 
Boston.  The  average  proportion  of  deaths,  including 
still  boro,  is  in  Boston  one  in  41.26,  in  New  York  one  in 
37.83,  in  Baltimore  one  in  35.44,  ahd  in  Philadelphia  one 
in  31.48.  This  average  is  obtained  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  eleven  years  past.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  by  consumption  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is 
— in  New  York  as  one  in  5.03,  in  Baltimore  one  in  G.46, 
in  Boston  one  in  5.52,  in  Philadelphia  one  in  7.10.  Of 
deaths  by  intemperance  the  proportions  are  as  foil  ows — 
in  New  York  as  one  in  70.80,  in  Baltimore  one  in  55.40. 
in  Boston  one  in  39.46,  in  Philadelphia  one  in  61.06.  It 
thus  appears  that  our  city  ranks  first  for  sobriety,  and 
second  for  general  health;  but  that  more  cases  of  con- 
sumption occur  than  in  the  other  cities.. 

The  rate  of  increase  among  the  blacks  in  this  city,  is 
about  2 per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  whites  for  the  last 
eight  years.  We  observe  that  the  number  of  death r 
among  the  free  colored  population  of  Baltimore,  is  much 
greater  than  among  the  slaves.  The  average  for  the  last 
four  years,  of  deaths  among  the  latter  class,  is  as  one 
77.78,  of  the  former  as  one  in  35.25.  This  fact  is  credita- 
ble to  the  humanity  of  the  owners  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. [V.  Y.  Corn 

Public  schools.  It  is  cause  of  much  regret  that  the 
excellent  system  of  conducting  public  schools,  at  present 
in  operation  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  northern 
states,  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted,  as  it  has 
proved  the  most  beneficial  and  economical  plan  of  dis- 
seminating those  blessings  without  which,  freemen  can- 
not rightly  appreciate  their  privileges.  The  tax  it  would 
impose  upon  the  community  is  trifling,  and  would  be 
cheerfully  borne,  for  “intelligence  is  the  life  of  liberty/' 
and  on  its  general  circulation  depends  the  existence  o'. 
our  institutions.  The  city  of  Boston  has  manifested  the 
most  commendable  zeal  on  this  subject,  and  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  we  extract  the  following  com- 


was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania  society 
for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  i parative  statement  of  the  expense  oi  public  and  privat 
a!  Pkiibjnij,:.  — ' instruction  in  that  city. 

“The  expenditure  for  the  last  year  for  the  compensa- 
tion of.  instructors  and  cost  of  fuel  for  the  public  schools, 
was  $54,417,  being  something  less  than  a dollar  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  expenditure  for  the  private 
schools,  according  to  the  valuable  and  elaborate  report  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Oliver,  was  $97,305,  making  the  whole  expen- 
diture $15 1,722,  being  about  two  and  a half  dollars  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  number  of  public  schools  was  74,  con- 
taining 7,044  pupils;  and  of  private  schools  141,  contain  • 
mg  3,392.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  215,  an  1 
of  pupils  10,436.  ” 

Indian  hostilities.  St.  Low’s,  {.Missouri),  July  1 1 
Got..  Com  arrived  in  this  place  yesterday,  from  the  up- 
per Mississippi. 

We  understand  he  brings  intelligence  that  the  Winn" 
hagoes  have . commenced  hostilities  against  the  Unite;.' 
States.  On  the  24th  day  of  June,  a party  of  warrio;- 
belonging  to  that  tribe  entered  a house  at  Prarie  <h 
Chien,  murdered  and  scalped  two  men,  and  scalped 
child.  A woman  who  was  present  effected  her  escape. 

On  the  30th  of.  June,  two  keel  boats,  which  had  taken 
provisions  to  St.  Peters,  were  attacked  by  the  I ndians  on 
their  descent,  about  forty  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  - 
The  Indians  were  in  canoes,  and  boarded  one 


of  Philadelphia,  originating  the  convention. 

Great  work.  Three  yourtg  girls,  employed  at  the 
Ivy  cotton  works,  in  Baltimore  county,  wove,  during  the 
month  of  July  last,  and  within  the  regular  working  hours,, 
of  twelve  to  the  day,  and  having  the  4th  ult.  as  a holy- 
day  the  quantity  of  4,174  yards  of  4-4  superior  sheeting 
in  a 800  reed  and  above  square.  On  the  cloth  being  ex- 
amined and  measured  and  its  quality  approved  of,  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  George  Campbell,  presented  the  fore- 
most, who  had  woven  1,403  yards,  with  a beautiful  print- 
ed dress  and  to  the  two  next  he  gave  each  an  handsome 
shawl  informing  them  that  industry  was  sure  to  meet  its 
due  reward. 

The  above  little  paragraph  contains  a better  illustra- 
tion and  more  argument  in  favor  of  the  rightfulness  and 
necessity  of  protecting  domestic  industry,  t han  have  been 
advanced  against  it  m all  the  visionary  theories  which  have 
emanated  trorn  the  “ Spartan  band ” of  the  north  or 
■'he  “Macedonian  phalanx ” of  the  south.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  not  only  celebrated  for  their  industry  and 
skill,  but  have  a character  for  virtue  and  intelligence  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  ciass  ot  people  in  the  community. 

Deaths  iN  the  principal  cities.  The  twenty-se- 
cond number  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  published  recently-,  contains  under  the  domes-  boats,  the  O.  H.  Perry,  and  two  of  them  were  killed 
tic  head  a series  of  statistical  tables  by  Doctors  Niles  and  j the  boat.  They  behaved  with  great  intrerpiditv,  an  I \ 


Russ, 


which  are  extremely  valuable  and  interesting. — 
cr...  XXXI 1 No. 
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killed,  and  six  wounded,  belonging  to  the  boat,  and  it  is 
supposed  ten  or  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  rind  a great 
number  wounded.  The  boat’s  crew  deserve  great  cre- 
dit for  then*  spirited  exertions.  The  other  boat,  which 
was  a few  miles  a- stern,  was  also  attacked,  though  but 
little  injury  done. 

We  are  informed  that  the  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
is  wholly  broken  up,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  have 
lied  for  safety  to  the  fort.  In  the  mining  country,  upon 
Fevre  river,  the  people  are  also  abandoningTheir  ordi- 
nary occupations,  and  coming  to  the  rivet  for  mutual 
protection. 

No  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  unexpect- 
ed explosion.  We  are  informed,  that  governor  Cass  and 
col.  M ‘Kenney  had  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  having 
there  ascertained  that  war  messages  and  belts  had  been 
sent  to  the  lake  Midugan  Indians , inviting  them  to  take 
up  the  tomahawk  against  the  United  States,  it  was  judged 
advisable  that  gov.  Cass  should  visit  the  Winnebagoes, 
and  ascertain  their  situation  and  views.  He  accordingly 
ascended  the  Fox  river  and  descended  the  Ouisconsin, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  passed  half  way  down  the 
latter  river  that  any  thing  was  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Winnebagoes  indicative  of  a hostile  disposition. — 
From  thence,  down,  they  were  evidently  unfriendly. — 
Their  women  and  children  fled  into  the  woods,  and  the 
men  were  armed,  and  had  prepared  lodges  of  observa- 
tion in  secluded  places  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Gov. 
Cass  probably  owed  his  safety  to  his  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  them,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  birch  canoe, 
which  was  different  from  those  of  the  traders,  and  which 
led  them  to  suppose  that  there  was  a force  accompany- 

n The  militia  of  Prairie  du  Chien  have  been  called  out, 
but  they  do  not  exceed  sixty  men,  and  they  are  badly 
armed  and  provided.  They  have,  however,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  and  if  the  Indians  do  not  succeed  in 
burning  it,  they  w ill  be  safe.  At  Fevre  river,  the  peo- 
ple have  organized  themselves,  and  one  hundred  volun- 
teers have  marched  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  An  express 
canoe  was  despatched  to  St.  Peters  some  time  since,  but  as 
it  was  not  seen  by  the  boats  which  have  since  descended 
the  river,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off. 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  we  learn  that  pre- 
parations are  making  by  general  Atkinson,  to  send  a mi- 
litary force  from  this  place  to  the  scene  of  warfare. 

■ An  express  has  been  sent  by  gen.  Wm.  Clarke,  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  at  this  place?,  to  maj.  Thos. 
Forsythe,  agent  for  the  Sacs  and  Fox  tribes,  with  orders 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  co-operate,  if'  necessary, 
with  any  force  which  may  ascend ; and  to  prevent  any 
disagreeable  occurrences  from  taking  place,  by  mistak- 
ing a Sac  or  Fox  for  a Winnebagoe  (by  ranging  parties) 
he°is  requested,  without  delay,  to  advise  the  chiefs  of  the 
f ormer  to  withdraw  all  their  people  from  among  the  lat- 
ter tribe,  and  to  send  to  the  upper  Sac  and  Fox  villages, 
to  inform  them  that  all  Sacs  and  Foxes,  residing  or  be- 
ing with  the  Winnebagoes,  do  immediately  retire  from 
them,  and  remove  to  their  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  July  12th  says,  six  com- 
panies of  the  1st,  and  the  whole  of  the  6th  regiment,  all 
under  the  command  of  gen.  Atkinson,  w ill  immediately 
proceed  up  the  river.  Thus,  we  hope,  an  immediate 
check  will  be  given  to  further  hostilities. 

NavaI.  The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  North  Carolina, 
bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  com.  Rodgers,  anchored  in 
Hampton  Roads  on  Saturday  last,  57  days  from  Gibral- 
tar, (whence  she  sailed  May  31),  via  the  West  Indies, 
having  touched  at  Port-au-Prince^,  and  called  off  Hava- 
na  from  the  latter  port  the  North  Carolina  had  a pas- 

sage of  7 days. 

The  North  Carolina  has  been  absent  about  28  months, 
having  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  26th  March, 
1825.  Her  officers  and  crew,  we  are  happy  to  learn, are 
in  o-ood  health,  and  the  noble  ship  herself  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

~ The  U.  S.  schooner  Shark,  Isaac  McKeever,  esq. 
commander  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  27th  ult. 

Babbarotj3.  Scarcely  a day  passes  that  our  sensi- 
bility is  not  shocked  by  a detail  of  some  horrid  cruelty 


inflicted  upon  the  sable  sons  of  Africa.  In  the  last  Re- 
gister we  gave  an  account  of  the  fire  and  faggot  having 
been  applied  on  suspicion  of  robbery;  and  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  Richmond  Whig  we  hare  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  twro  outrages  lately  committed  in  that  city* 
which  have  called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  public; 
the  perpetrators  of  the  cruel  acts  are  in  jail  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  rightly  punished. 

‘‘On  the  night  of  the  17th  instant,  three  men,  Grace, 
Whipple,  and  Henderson,  moved  by  suspicion,  that  he 
had  stolen  money  from  the  former,  seised  upon  a 
free  negro  called  Isaac  Read,  inflicted  upon  him  a 
flogging  with  a cowhide,  and  not  content  with  this  sum- 
mary and  severe  justice  administered  upon  mere  suspicion 
suspended  him  by  a rope  to  the  beams  of  a house,  suffering 
his  toes  only  to  touch  the  floor,  and  left  him  to  remain 
in  that  situation  until  their  resentment  was  satiated.* 
Returning  some  time  after,  we  suppose  to  discover  what 
effect  their  cruelty  had  wrought  upon  him,  they  found 
Isaac  dead.  A coroner’s  inquest  inspected  the  body, 
rendered  a verdict  that  the  deceased  had  come  to  his  death 
by  the  hands  of  Grace,  Whipple,  and  Henderson,  who 
were  apprehended ‘with  some  difficulty  and  lodged  in 
jail,  all  bail  being  very  properly  refused,  to  await  their 
trial  before  a called  court  of  the  county  of  Henrico.  We 
are  informed  that  the  suspicion  of  the  culprits  was  direct- 
ed against  Isaac,  m consequence  of  the  responses  of  an 
old  beldame  in  the  neighborhood,  who  has  set  up  as  a 
conjurer,  and  who  was  consulted  by  Grace  on  the  occa- 
sion. After  this,  the  reader  has  already  anticipated,  that 
Isaac  was  perfectly  innocent  of  stealing  the  money,  part 
of  which  we  learn,  was  found  aftenvardsby  Grace’s  wife 
where  he  himself  dropped  it  out  of  his  pocket  when 
drunk.  ” 

“The  public  mind  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  sen- 
sation of  horror  produced  by  this  melancholy  instance  of 
fatal  cruelty  and  superstition,  when  it  was  attracted  to 
another  incident  of  precisely  a similar  character,  which 
happened  on  Monday  last-  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
capt.  Carter,  for  the  “commission  of  some  act  disagrees- 
able  tohim,”  ordered  a servant  to  take  a negro  boy,  12 
or  14  years  old,  put  a rope  loosely  about  his  neck,  tie  his 
hands  and  feet,  place  him  in  a ehair  in  the  smoke  house, 
and  suspend  the  rope  to  a beam  in  the  roof.  This  the 
servant  says  he  performed.  Returning  to  the  smoke 
house  sometime  after,  the  boy  mtreated  to  be  released, 
for  which  however,  he  had  no  orders.  The  boy  was 
placed  in  this  situation  early  in  the  morning.  About  11 
o’clock,  capt.  Carter  says,  “thinking  he  had  been  confin- 
ed long  enough,  he  requested  his  sister  to  go  with  him  to 
the  smoke  house,  and  beg  for  his  release,  and  that 
he  would  release  him,  apparently  at  her  solicitation.” 
They  went  accordingly,  but  they  found  this  victim 
of  a cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  released  indeed- 
released  from  life  and  its  persecutions ! Grown  despe- 
rate by  being  confined  for  such  a length  of  time  in  a situa- 
tion so  dreadful  and  intolerable,  the  unfortunate  boy  had 
either  chosen  voluntarily  to  terminate  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings, or  in  making  a desperate  exertion  to  liberate  him- 
self, had  fallen  from  the  chair,  which,  as  he  was  tied  hand 
and  foot,  he  afterwards  had  no  means  of  recovering. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in  but  tbe  spark  of 
life  was  finally  extinguished. v 

The  late  anniversart  was  celebrated  w-ith  great 
spirit  in  many  places.  In  some,  and  in  too  many  cases, 
it  was  up  to  sectional  and  party  feelings — but  in  others, 
the  generous  mantle  oflNDEPENDENCE  cheered  the  hearts, 
and  covered  the  persons  of  those  assembled  in  honor  of 
the  glorious  day. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.  there  was  a great  military  and 
civic  procession;  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  was 
the  collected  remains  of  the  age  that  has  past,  the  yet 
surviving  heroes  of  the  revolution,  gen.  Barton  and  twen- 
ty thrfee  q!  his  venerable  fellow  laborers  in  the  building 
up  of  a nation  of  freemen.  At  the  previous  anniversary 
this  band  of  veterans  amounted  to  about  100;  but  time  has 
removed  many  from  works  to  rewards  since  that  day, 
and  the  increased  infirmities  of  others  prevented  their  at- 

*He  was  strung  up  before  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  wras  not  taken  dow-n  until  about  10  o’clock  the  suc- 
ceeding morning — when  it  was  discovered  he  w as  dead. 
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tendance  on  the  present  occasion, 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, — (that  “fan 
faronade  of  nonsense ,”  as  it  was  called  by  “a  grave  and 
reverend”  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Virginia), 
survives,  and  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  the  last 
of  those  who  supported  the  declaration  in  arms  will  have 
paid  that  debt  which  the  sword  of  the  “tyrant”  would 
have  exacted,  but  could  not.  The  “appeal  to  heaven” 
was  made,  and  Omnipotence  willed  that  these  states 
should  be  “free,  sovereign  and  independent” — and  some 
yet  remain  to  be  gladdened  in  the  evening  of  life  with 
viewing  the  rich  harvest  yielded  by  the  seed  which  they 
planted  and  heaven  sustained,  because  it  was  good! 

The  volunteer  toasts,  said  to  have  been  drunk  at  one 
dinner  in  Philadelphia,  fill  three  closely  printed  columns 
of  one  of  the  large  papers  of  that  city! 

At  Richmond,  the  toasts  delivered  at  several  parties  are 
published — among  them  we  notice  these  offered  by  go- 
vernor Giles,  who  was  himself  too  much  indisposed  to 
■attend — 

The  infatuated  president  of  the  U.  States,  who  claims 
all  political  power  from  “the  author  of  our  existence”  as 
paramount  to  our  own  constitution.  This  saves  at  once 
all  the  disagreeable  troubles  of  construction. 

The  tariff  schemer— The  silly  boy,  who  ripped  up 
his  goose,  that  laid  the  golden  eggs — The  southerns  will 
notion^ pay  tribute.* 

We  have  collected  the  following  volunteers  given  at 
some  parties,  at  Richmond  and  its  vicinity,  and  offer  them 
as  presenting  a fair  sample  of  the  body  of  the  toasts  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Adams  and  gen.  Jackson  both  have  many  wrarm 
fnetids  in  this  state — but  a large  majority  is  evidently  dis- 
posed to  reject  both — judging  by  what  we  see  at  “Rich- 
mond,” as  a gentleman  high  in  office  always  called  Vir- 
ginia: 

Our  West  India  commerce — A sacrifice  to  silly  finesse 
and  duplicity — our  country  requires  statesmen,  not  jug- 
glers for  her  rulers. 

The  Harrisburg  convention — Whilst  they  profess  to, 
encourage  the  growth  of  wool,  may  they  not  fleece  the 
people  of  their  political  rights. 

American  home  industry — Let  us  unite  in  giving  the 
raw  material  our  country  abounds  with,  the  fashion  and 
form  we  wish  it  to  wear  without  recourse  to  foreign  aid. 

I will  sing  the  song  I have  sung  before.  Jno.  Q. 
Adams — The  political  weathercock,  a president  by  in- 
trigue and  management,  four  years  must  suffice  for  him — 
he  is  too  old  to  grow  honest. 

The  present  administration,  constitutional  and  legiti- 
mate— May  the  virtues  of  its  incumbents  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  measures,  paralyze  the  uplifted  arm  of  factious  op- 
position. 

Virginia,  the  state  of  my  nativity — Let  her  remember 
while  she  furnished  four  presidents,  the  northern  and 
eastern  states,  supported  their  administrations,  they  nei- 
ther charged  them  with  corruption  or  intrigue  for  of- 
fice. 

Let  it  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  every  American, 
that  no  man  can  serve  his  country,  without  respecting  her 
constitution  and  laws. 

Gen.  Jackson — The  honest  man,  the  practical  states- 
man, the  brave  general — his  country  knows  him  and  will 
honor  him. 

State  rights  as  understood  by  Jackson— -Establish  roads 
where  you  please,  cut  canals  where  you  please,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  those  who  oppose  you. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson — May  the 
one  be  president  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  only — 
the  other  never. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson — He  resigned  his  military  of- 
fice— was  that  owing  to  want  of  ability ? 

Gen.  Jackson — The  enemy  of  state  rights,  and  the 
candidate  of  Virginia — half  horse  and  half  alligator. 

Hickory  for  ramrods  but  not  for  cabinet  making. 

The  editorial  corps — The  most  vigilant  of  all  sentinels. 

*The  toast  which  immediately  followed  this  was  in  the 
following  reprobatory  terms! 

By  B.  11.  Leigh.  The  sentiments  suited  to  this  day 
from  Maine  to  Georgia — Union,  liberty,  and  glory  to  the 


One  only  of  the  } They  never  fail  to  rouse  us  when  in  danger.  They  of- 
ten wake  us  when  we  might  sleep  in  safety. 

The  two  candidates  tor  the  presidency— An  able 
statesman — and  a 11  military  chieftain.”  A e sutor  ultra 
crepidem. 

Gen.  Jackson,  as  president — Virginia’s  alternative  and 
not  her  choice. 

Adams  and  Jackson — six  one,  half  a dozen  t’other— 
notthe  choice  of  Virginia — either. 

The  Harrisburg  convention— A Yankee  trick — may  it 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  its  projectors. 

John  Tyler,  our  senator  elect — -May  enlightened  pa- 
triotism, and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
not  blind  and  headlong  opposition  to  the  administration, 
constitute  his  strongest  claim  to  the  support  and  appro- 
bation ofhis  fellow  citizens. 

Henry  Clay — Amid  the  political  storm  which  rages 
around  him  he  bears  himself  gallantly,  supported  by  con- 
scious rectitude  and  conscious  talents. 

Andrew  Jackson  the  chieftain  who  gallantly  defended 
his  country’s  rights  on  the  plains  of  Orleans — the  states- 
man who  will  ably  and  impartially  administer  the  laws 
in  the  cabinet. 

Andrew  Jackson — The  general — he  who  violates  and 

Euts  at  defiance  both  law  and  constitution,  can  never  to 
is  country ’s  honor  fill  a civil  station. 

John  Q.  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson — In  retirement. 
George  M.  Troup — The  modem  Erostatus — the  co- 
veted infamy  is  secured,  though  the  temple  burns  not. 

The  4th  of  July  and  8th  of  January — They  are  not  hot 
and  cold  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  with  which  they  are 
identified. 

The  following  toasts  point  out  the  line  of  conduct 
which  we  would  that  Virginia  should  pursue,  that  sh** 
may  grow  in  population  and  wealth. 

Internal  improvements — Virginia’s  surest  road  to  the 
honor,  happiness  and  wealth ‘of  her  people. 

Roads  and  canals — They  are  to  the  union  what  the  tire 
is  to  the  wheel;  there  is  no  danger  in  tight  binding  except 
to  rotte}i  felloes. 

The  ancient  dominion — May  she  get  awake  from  her 
lethargy— spurn  the  vain  attempt  to  impoverish  her — and 
independently  grow  in  wisdom  and  wealth. 


gClJ^We  did  intend  to  have  made  a general  collection 
of  choice  toasts  given  at  different  places — but  found  the 
labor  of  selection  greater  than  the  hope  of  profit  would 
allow,  and  must  conclude  the  notice  for  the  present  by 
inserting  the  following: 

By  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
at  Concord,  Mass. 

Gentlemen,  I will  report  to  you  a new  edition  of  an 
old  law  case,  which  took  place  between  brother'  Jonathan 
and  John  Bull.  On  the  19th  of  April,  ’75,  major  But- 
trick  served  the  writ  on  John  Bull  at  Concord  JVorth 
Bridge;  Thomas  Jefferson  drew  the  declaration,  and  it 
was  regularly  filed  in  Philadelphia;  on  the  heights  of 
Bunkei'  Hill  the  case  was  fairly  opened;  anti,  after  a 
great  variety  of  very  tough  arguments  on  both  sides,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  brother  Jonathan  should  have  the 
whole  estate,  and  John  Bull  should  pay  all  cost  and  clear 
out. 

Drunk  at  Pendleton,  S.  C.  a volunteer  by  the  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Calhoun — 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States — Intended  for  the 
protection  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  may  it  never  be 
perverted  into  an  instrument  of  monopoly  and  oppres- 
sion. 

After  which  the  following  was  drunk — 

By  Mr.  Archer  Lawson.  The  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  John  Quincy  Adams — who  has  held  so  many 
important  offices  with  credit  to  himself,  and  honor  to  his 
country.  May  he  fill  the  seat  of  the  presidency  for  the 
term  of  eight  years. 

A few  other  toasts  at  different  places,  may  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

Improver  steam  engine.  James  Meads  and  MiJ- 
den  Kitchell  of  Union  village,  in  this  county,  have 
invented  an  improved  steam  engine  for  raising  water 
with  great  facility,  to  any  height  to  which  atmosphcri~ 
pressure  will  sustain  it.  The  principle  consists  in  form- 
‘ mg  a vacuum;  the  improvement,  (which  the  inventors  be- 
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lieve  to  be  entirely  new),  in  tbe  advantageous  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  tor  that  purpose.  The  machine  is  sim- 
ple and  the  mode  of  operation,  when  seen,  easily  under- 
stood. The  great  object  attained  in  this  improvement, 
is  the  application  of  the  steam  in  such  a manner  that  the 
heat  and  cold , or  the  steam  and  -water  shall  not  destroy 
the  agency  of  each  other,  but  each  act,  alternately  in 
their  proper  place.  To  secure  this  end,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machine,  the  steam  is  not  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  water  until  it  has  exerted  its  propel- 
ling effect;  condensing  it  then  forms  the  vacuum,  and  cau- 
ses the  water  to  ascend. 

The  machine  now  constructed  is  upon  a very  limited 
scale  and  intended  merely  to  test  its  practical  operation. 
We  witnessed  its  performance  a few  days  since  and  were 
h ighlj  gratified  w ith  the  regularity  of  its  movement.  W e 
do  not  profess  to  be  artists,  but  as  an  immense  quantity 
of  water  can  be  raised  by  this  machine  to  any  height  be- 
low atmospheric  pressure  in  any  given  time  and  the 
whole  or  nearly  so,  saved  by  returning  it  to  the  same  cis- 
tern from  whence  it  is  drawn,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  utili- 
ty in  the  application  of  water  power.  The  cost  of  an  en- 
gine and  expense  ot  fuel  to  produce  the  necessary  power, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  much  less  than  those  in  common  use. 

[Lebanon,  O.  paper. 

TtlECEA-sns'l.  At  Adamsville,  alias  the  nail  factory, 
-fcc.  in  the  first  ward  of  this  city,  there  is  in  operation  a 
machine  for  making  wrought  nails  and  spikes.  The  ma- 
chine is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Burden,  a Scotch  gentleman. 
Tt  is  among  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  pieces  of  me- 
chanism ever  constructed,  and  is  in  tact  a surprising  effort 
sf  human  skill.  Mr.  Burden  has  now  three  of  his  en- 
gines in  operation  for  making  deck  spikes.  Each  one 
will  make  about  900  lbs.  of  spikes  in  a day.  One  ma- 
chine for  making  ten-inch  spikes  is  now,  or  soon  will  be, 
iu  operation.  Mr.  Burden  has  very  properly  taken 
measures  to  secure  his  intellectual  property  in  this  valua- 
ble invention,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
May  he  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  persevering  industry 
and  mechanical  skill.  The  water-wheel  which  drives 
his  machinery,  is  also  a eurious,  if  not  a new,  application 
©t' water  power.  It  is  principally  of  iron;  it  is  only  five 
feet  diameter,  and  about  twenty  feet  long.  Mr.  B.  has 
constructed  a wheel  of  similar  proportions  for  Stone’s 
paper  mill,  which  answers  the  purpose  to  satisfaction. 
Persons  who  have  mill-sites  with  but  a small  fall  of  water, 
-vould  do  well  to  examine  these  water-wheels.  It  would 
ae  imnossible  to  describe  these  nailing  machines,  or  even 
ogive  an  accurate  idea  of  them  by  drawings. 

Mr,  Burden  cannot  supply  his  orders  for  nails  and 
.•pikes;  which  clearly  demonstrates  the  value  of  his  in- 
vention, [ Troy  Sentinel. 

Natural  curiosities.  Travellers  in  the  low  couu- 
fey  have  related  to  us  the  following  facts: 

A spot  of  earth,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  near  the  court 
bouse  in  Lowndes  county,  suddenly  gave  way  not  long 
since,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a hundred  feet!  The 
place  is  now  covered  with  water,  the  trees  standing  as 
they  grew — the  tallest  pines  being  20  or  30  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Small  ponds  like  this 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  state, 
and  are  there  called  lime  sinks — produced  probably  by 
the  action  of  the  subterraneous  streams. 

In  Thomas  county,  the  waters  of  two  creeks  at  their 
i unction,  formerly  made  a lake  of  considerable  size,  and 
hen  ran  off  in  a large  rivulet.  But,  about  a year  and  a 
■ pf  ago,  the  v/ater  of  the  lake  found  a subterranean  out- 
',.-i — the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  lake, 
} ; become  entirely  dry, and  covered  with  luxuriant  grass, 
Jee,  The  lake  disappeared  so  suddenly,  that  tons  of 
fishes,  terrapins,  and  alligators,  totally  unapprised  of  its 
intentions,  were  left  behind. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  large  ponds  or  lakes  in  Flori- 
da. as  objects  of  curiosity.  In  Armonia  pond  are  several 
] a$>o-e  islands,  said  to  be  floating!  A circumstance  is  men- 
- w.v.-'.l  of  an  individual  having  purchased  a small  island  in 
t.Kis  pond,  which,  when  he  went  the  second  time  to  see, 

rib!  not  be  found!  He  afterwards  heard  of  it  in  another 
r-ryrt  of  the  lake,  several  miles  from  where  he  left  it. 

h vkson  pond,  in  Florida,  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  ex- 
v-* — th*  to-afe,  t:  the  margin  having  settled;  or,  trom  its 


outlet  becoming  obstructed,  the  quantity  of  water  having 
accumulated.  Fields  and  orchards  cultivated  but  lately 
by  the  Indians,  are  now  entirely  under  water — the  tops 
of  the  peach  trees  being  nearly  covered. 

We  have  given  the  above  particulars  as  they  are  stated 
to  us;  and  from  the  respectability  ot  their  sources,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  their  being  substantially  correct.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  these  operations  of  nature,  will 
bean  filtering  employment  for  the  admirer  ot  nature’s 
works.  [JMacon,  (Geo.)  Telegraph. 

Population.  In  the  year  1790  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  whole  number  wras  found  to  be  3,929,328.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  enumeration  has  been  repeat- 
ed, after  every  interval  of  ten  years,  and  from  a compa- 
rison of  the  four  censuses  it  appears,  that  during  this  long 
period,  the  population  has  uniformly  increased  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  total  population  at 
the  present  time,  cannot  be  far  from  12,000,000.  If  we 
take  three  per  cent,  on  this  number,  it  gives  us  the  in- 
crease of  the  present  year,  (that  is  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths)  360,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  one  thousand 
every  day! 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  increasing  at  this  rate?  Is  it 
possible,  that  since  our  last  paper  was  issued,  [besides 
the  number  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  by  death]  seven 
thousand  souls  have  been  added  to  our  population?  New*- 
ark  contains  6,500  souls.  New  Haven  city  7,100,  Hart- 
ford 6,  900,  New  Brunswick  6,700.  Can  it  be,  that  the 
addition  to  our  republic  every  week  is  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  one  Of  these  cities  ? History  affords  no  exam- 
ple of  a growth  so  l-apid.  If  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
to  increase  at  this  rate  for  a series  of  years,  their  politi- 
cians would  be  terrified  with  the  apprehension  of  famine., 
and  would  see  no  preventative  bui  infanticide.  Happily 
for  us,  we  have  no  occasion  for  such  fears.  Let  the  po- 
pulation increase  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  souls  a day  for 
four  centuries  to  come,  and  the  wilds  ot  the  west  are  fer- 
tile enough  and  spacious  enough  to  feed  them  all. 

[uV.  Y.  Observer. 

Excessive  drought.  Savannah,  July. 21.  The  last 
Macon  Telegraph,  after  stating  the  very  fi altering  pros- 
pects of  the  planter  a few  weeks  since,  says:  ‘‘The 
scene  is  now  changed.  From  almost  every  part  of  tbe 
state,  we  hear  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  long  continued  drought,  and  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  hopes  of  the  farmer;  the  structure  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community  is  based. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  drought  is  very  general.  In 
some  districts  no  rain  has  fallen  for  many  weeks;  the 
earth  has  become  fairly  baked,  and  vegetation  entirely 
I suspended.  Whole  com  fields  are  entirely  destroyed; 
the  corn-blades,  contorted  and  scorched,  fall  to  the 
ground;  and  the  shrivelled  stalks  smoke  with  heat. 

The  cotton  plant  from  its  slower  growth  and  deeper 
roots  suffers  later  than  com;  but  it  also  begins  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  drought.  The  leaves  burn  up,  and  flow- 
ers writher  and  fall,  leaving  no  boll  in  their  place. 

The  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  pants 
with  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  Inhabitants  of 
ponds  and  streams  are  boiled  in  their  own  elements;  or 
perish  by  its  evaporation.  Cattle  crop  the  juiceless 
herbage,  and  look  to  man  in  vain  for  succor:  their  ema- 
ciated carcasses  and  sunken  eyeballs,  as  they  watch  the 
reluctant  clouds,  speak  the  keenness  of  their  suffering 
Large  streams  have  sunk  to  narrow’  rills,  and  fountains 
are  drying  up.  Instead  of  dew,  impalpable  dust  lifted 
into  the  air  by  its  dryness  and  buoyancy,  falls  on  the 
thirsty  herbage.  Indeed  the  atmosphere  in  many  parts, 
travellers  assure  us,  is  so  filled  w ith  dust,  that  respira- 
tion is  extremely  difficult. 

A St.  Franc.sville  (Lou.  ).'paper  of  the  23d  June,  also 
speaks  of  a long  continued  drought  in  that  section  of 
country.  The  editors  say: 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  knowrn  so  severe  a 
drought  in  this  section  of  Louisiana,  and  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  season,  as  w e are  now  sufferings  It  will  be 
six  weeks  to-morrow,  since  we  have  had  rain  to  lay  the 
dust,  during  which  period  the  heat  has  been  excessive, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  80  to  92.  Vegetation  *> 
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literally  parched  up — the  corn  crop  ruined,  and  that  of 
cotton  greatly  injured.  We  now  witness  what  was  never 
before  seen  in  Louisiana,  corn  withering  in  the  fields,  for 
want  of  moisture  to  suatain  it. 

Teneriffe.  Letters  received  from.  TenerifFe  state 
that  there  had  been  no  rain  at  the  island  since  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  crops  had  fallen  short 
in  conseqhence  nearly  one  half.  By  information  from 
Madeira,  that  place  was  in  the  same  condition.  At  Go- 
mara,  a party  of  troops,  60  in  number,  had  robbed  the 
churches  of  plate,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  money; 
from  one  individual  they  took  ,$15,000.  They  took  pos- 
session of  a small  English  latteen  schooner,  and  made 
their  escape,  alter  wetting  the  powder  and  spiking  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  Much  discontent  existed  among  the 
troops  at.  the  island,  and  a munity  was  daily  expected. 
General  Morales  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands.  •• 

Desha.  In  the  pardon  of  Isaac  B.  Desha,  the  gover- 
nor uses  the  following  expressions: 

“And  whereas  the  whole  of  the  evidence  against  the 
said  Isaac  B.  Desha,  being  circumstantial,  and  from  much 
of  it  being  irreconcileable,  1 have  no  doubt  of  his  being  in- 
nocent of  the  foul  charges;  therefore,  he  isan  object  worthy 
of  executive  clemency,”  and  therefore  he  grants  the  “full 
and  free  pardon.for  the  supposed  offence.” 

On  this  the  Frankfort  Commentator  remarks. 

“Two  different  juries  had  found  the  young  man  guilty, 
upon  testimony  as  conclusive,  as  perhaps  ever  was  ad- 
duced against  a criminal;  and  considering  the  great  mass 
of  testimony,  it  was  remarkably  clear  of  discrepancies. 
His  father  heard  both  these  trials,  and  yet,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  professions,  thinks  Isaac  was  innocent ! ” 

Havasu.  A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Advertiser,  thinks  that  the  merchants  of  the  U.  States  are 
not  aware  of  the  imposition  that  exists  in  Havana  in  the 
form  of  a post  office.  All  letters,  including  those  for  the 
consignees,  are  taken  from  the  vessel  on  her  arrival,  by 
the  custom  house  boat,  and  deposited  in  the  office,  when 
they  are  charged  according  to  the  option  pfthe  postmas- 
ter from  1 to  15  dollars  per  letter  or,  package.  Mer- 
chants and  editors  cannot  be  too  cautious,  in  sending  seal- 
ed packages  of  newspaperSj.&c.  A short  time  since,  a 
person  paid  $13  for  a small  package  taken  from  the  office, 
which  was  found  to  contain  a few  samples  of  calico. . To 
avoid  this  imposition  as  much  as  possible,  the  business  of 
a letter  should  be  as  much  concentrated  upon  a single 
sheet,  as  can  be  done  with  convenience.  Nothing  is  al- 
lowed vessels  for  bringing  letters  to  Havana. 

Mowing  match.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  4th,  the  mowing  match  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. As  soon  as  the  procession  returned  from  the  church, 
a large  concourse  of.  people  repaired  to  the  meadow  of 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Chapin,  a few  rods  west  of  the  burying 
ground,  where  the  following  exercises  took  place:  Four- 
teen candidates  entered  for  the  premiums,  six  in  number, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  man  who  should  cut  the  most  grass, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  in  the  space  of  one  minute.  The. 
first  premium,  (an  elegant  scythe,  with  snath),  was  taken 
hv  Calvin  Simmons,  who  cut  586£  square  feet;  swarths 
9 feet  2 inches  wide.  The  second  do.  (an  axe),  was 
awarded  to  John  Kent,  who  cut  511  square  feet;  swarthe 
9 feet  9 inches  wide.  Third  do.  (a  hoe),  to  John  Woby, 
a colored  man,  who  cut  546  square  feet;  swarthe  9 feet 
wide.  Fourth  do.  (a  fork),  to  Daniel  Trowbridge,  who 
cut  508}  square  feet;  swarthe  9 feet  wide.  Fifth  do.  (a 
spade),  to  Elias  Russell,  who  cut  55 7 square  feet;  swarthe 
9 feet  wide.  Sixth  do.  (a  shovel),  to  K.  Murray,  who 
cut  496  square  feet;  swarthe  8 feet  wide. 

All  the  work  was  extremely  well  done,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  judges,  Messrs.  Bates,  Wil- 
son and  Hubbell,  could  determine  w hich  of  the  men  ought 
in  justice,  receive  the  last  two  premiums. 

The  premium  articles  were  all  of  elegant  workmanship 
and  were  given  by  several  of  our  most  respectable  citi- 
zens. [ Canandiagua  Repository. 

Arctic  expedition.  We  have  read  in  the  Quebec 
official  Gazette,  some  copious  extracts  from  a letter  writ- 
tea  by  a gentleman  attached  to  the  arctic  land  expedition, 


dated  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  November  12,  1826.  Om 
readers  will  remember  that  this  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  the  English  government,,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Franklin,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
traveller,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a navigable  pas- 
sage westward,  from  the  north  of  Mackenzie’s  river  to 
Bhering’s  Straits,  and  that  the  ship  Blossom,  captain 
Beecher,  was  despatched  round  Cape  Horn,  with  the  ir. 
tention  ot  meeting  capt.  Franklin  at  Icy  Cape,  or  in  Kot- 
zebue’s Sound.  It  appears,  by  letters  received  in  Eng- 
land from  the  commander  of  the  Blossom,  that  she  p*.  - 
netrated  as  far  as  Kotzebue’s  Sound  w hich  is  near  one 
hundred  miles  beyond  captain  Cook’s  farthest  discover;  , 
but  after  encountering  great  difficulties  and  suffering’  , 
she  was  compelled,  in  October,  to  retrace  her  way  to  the 
southward,  without  meeting  with  capt.  Franklin. 

The  land  expedition  had  returned  to  winter  quarter 1 
after  being  engaged  71  days,  in  prosecuting  the  object  of 
their  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Esquimaux  Indians,  and  other  alraostinsurmcuntable 
obstacles,  the  undaunted  resolution  and  enterprize  of 
capt.  Franklin  and  his  party,  had  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  150th. degree  of  longitude,  after  traversing  an  extent 
of  coast  exceeding  56  degrees;  eleven  degrees  only  of 
unexplored  coast  now  remain  between  the  point  he 
reached  and  the  icy  cape. 

It  is  understood  that  the  expedition  will  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  ship,  with  the  exe>  p- 
tion  of  captain  Franklin  ana  doctor  Richardson,  who 
propose  returning  by  the  way  of  Canada  and  New  York. 
As  captain  F.  intended  to  travel  on  the  ice  during  the  past 
winter,  it  is  expected  that  he  will  reach  Montreal  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  next.  ]JV*.  Y.  Even.  Pest. 

Surveys.  Henry  G.  Sargeant,  eaq.  with  his  assistants, 
has  commenced  the  survey  of  the  proposed  route  of  ca- 
nal, along  the  Delaware.  The  Easton  Argus  says,  “by 
Saturday  evening  last,  they  had  proceeded  as  far  down  vs 
Overpecks,  near  the  mouth  of  Gallows  run,  at  the  head 
of  Lynn’s  falls,  a distance  of  about  11  miles.  This  sec- 
tion embraces  at  the  limestone  region  in  tire  route.  , and 
presents  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the 
work.  There  are,  however  none  that  are  insuperabh  , 
although  several  of  the  bluffs  and  precepitous  banks  wi  i 
have  to  be  cut  down,  or  walled  around,  at  great  expense. 
There  are  at  least  45  miles  ot  the  60,  between  Easton 
and  Bristol,  which  will  go  through  river  bottoms,  wi.ere 
there  will  be  no  stone  or  rock  excavation,  and  which  tan 
be  made  at  a very  low  rate. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  cost  of  the  can;  '1 
will  not  be  estimated  above  $12,000  per  mile,  in  which 
case  the  company  are  authorized  to  put  under  contract 
this  seuson  as  much  as  will  be  taken  for  $100,000. 

The  survey  will  be  continued  the  whole  distance 
proposed,  and  we  hope  that  no  insuperable  obstacles  will 
present  themselves  to  an  immediate  and  extensive  under- 
taking. 

‘The  citizens  of  our  town,’  says  the  Argus,  ‘have  in 
a very  praiseworthy  manner  furnished  the  party  with 
every  facility  to  expedite  them  in  their  work.  The  cu- 
nal  from  Easton  to  Bristol  or  Philadelphia,  is  prop; . ed  t . 
be  fed  from  the  Lehigh,  across  which,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Delaware,  the  engineer  thinks  it  will  be  nee. 
sary  to  erect  a ten  feet  dam.  ’ 

Rebellion  in  china.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
articles  of  foreign  news  recently  received  is  the  account 
of  a rebellion  existing  in  that  part,  of  the  celestial  empir 
called  Western  Tartary,  announced  in  the  Imperial  Pe- 
kin Gazette.  The  country  in  revol  tlies  in  latitude  i . 
north*  longitude  78°  east.  The  leader  is  a Mahometan, 
named  Chmg-Kih-Urb,  a descendant  of  a fonner  rebel 
chief,  who  has  been  joined  by  a number  of  Tartar  Chi- 
nese, and  the  white  cap  Mahometan:;  of  Kashgar.  The 
emperor  had  taken  early  measures  to  suppress  tl..-  insur- 
rection* and  had  selected  30  officers  to  command  in  vari- 
ous stations  the  array  of  20,000  men  which  he  had  or 
dered  to  advance  from  the  north-west  provinces  of  fcjhcn- 
so  and  Kan-sult  for  the  purpose.  The  commander  in 
chief  was  invested  v.ith  p wer  >v  r life  and  d?  at  i B it 
the  emperor  had  commanded,  Lhu  clemency  should  be 
mixed  with  rengeanoe;  and  that  on  t)  : submission  oi 
•even  the  rcb  el  chief  h.:i  nie  should  Lx  p;..  td,  Lot  that 
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if,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  was  rejected,  the  army  was 
instructed  to  inflic  t a total  extermination.  At  the  last  date 
it  was  reported  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  and  that 
two  Chinese  officers  of  rank  had  been  killed;  and  it  was 
added,  that  the  governor  of  Canton  had  made  requisitions 
on  the  benevolence  of  the  rich  classes  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  the  following  amount: — From  the  hong  merchants 
600,000  taels,  the  salt  merchants  400,000,  and  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  200,000.  [. Boston  Centinel. 


Insolvent  debtors.  The  insolvent  court  of  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  last  five  years, has  discharged  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  applicants; 


In  1822 

719 

1823 

869 

1824 

759 

2825 

713 

1826 

724 

2827,  (2  terms). 

375 

New  York:.  Another  “man  trap” 

has  fallen  in  New 

York  by  which  one  person  employed  in  it  was  crushed  to 
death,  and  five  others  wounded.  The  shell  was  three 
stories  high,  erected  between  a small  frame  building  on 
the  one  side,  and  a new  brick  house  on  the  other.  On 
the  side  of  the  frame  building,  the  wall  was  eight  inches 
thick,  hut  only  four  inches  thick  on  the  opposite  side, 
from  the  foundation,  and  twelve  inches  front  and  rear. 
The  four  inch  wall,  if  it  is  entitled  to  such  a name,  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  the  whole  fabric  tumbled  into  rums 
in  a moment. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  authorities  of 
New  York  have  not  taken  some  notice  of  this  monstrous 
evil.  If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  restrain  persons  from 
r iding  rapidly  through  the  streets,  in  order  that  the  safety 
of  pedestrians  may  be  ensured,  it  is  but  just  to  pre- 
vent their  being  crushed  to  death  by  masses  of  brick  and 
mortar  in  the  shape  of  a house.  There  should  be  in- 
spectors of  houses  as  well  as  hacks. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
• on’s  amendment  so  the  corn  bill,  was  adopted  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  12th  June,  by  a vote  of  133  to  122. 

In  advocating  the  amendment  lord  Wellington  com- 
mitted a great  “faux  pas,”  for  he  did  it  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  lord  Goderich  and 
Ylr,  Huskisson*  but  it  was  in  opposition  to  their  wishes; 
and  lord  Goderich  said  he  should  <fnot  submit  it  again, 
the  amendment  twice  adopted  by  the  lords  being  subver- 
sive of  its  fundamental  principles.  ” So  the  matter  is  put 
at  rest. 

France.  It  is  said  that  the  council  of  state  gave  its 
exequatur  to  a bull  which  constitutes  a general  of  the 
congregation  of  the  priests  of  the  mission  of  Prance  de- 
nominated Lazarists,  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  general  will  fix  his  residence  in  tlie  house  of  the 
Noviciate,  rue  de  Sevres,  at  Paris.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  superior  of  the  Lazarists  has  had  only  the  title 
of  vicar  general  of  the  priests  of  the  mission  resident  in 
France,  whereas  the  general  has  authority  over  all  the 
foreign  priests  of  that  congregation.  M.  deWailly,  su- 
perior of  the  great  seminary  at  Amiens,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  by  his  brethren  with  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff. 

A treaty  of  commerce  has  been  formed  between  France 
and  the  Mexican  states. 

The  overflowing  of  the  Garonne  has  done  immense 
mischief  in  the  places  contiguous  to  La  Reole.  T he  hope 
of  the  land  owner  and  the  farmer  is  completely  destroyed. 

The  editors  of  the  Constitutionnel  and  Eotile  have  each 
been  convicted  of  publishing  articles  in  their  papers  repug- 
nant to  the  w ill  of  the  government,  and  sentenced — the 
first  to  15  days  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  500  fr.,  and 
the  last  to  15  days  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  150fr. 

Spain.  Madrid , 2 7th  May.  Although  there  is  now 
no  inquisition  publicly  established  here,  there  is  a jurga- 
do  de  impreutas  and  a censorship  much  more  formidable 
than  ever  that  terrific  institution  was,  in  regard  to  books, 
as  many,  which  were  formerly  published  under  its  sanc- 
tion, have  lately  been  forbidden  to  be  republished  by  its 
substitutes,  these  new  institutions  Besides  which’,  all 


books  printed  out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Spanish  language 
are  strictly  prohibited.  Literature  and  learning  are  at. 
the  lowest  ebb  in  this  country.  The  book-sellers  and 
printers  are  entirely  without  employ.  The  difficulties  iu 
the  way  of  importing  foreign  books,  amount  to  a com- 
plete prohibition,  and  those  attending  the  publication  of 
any  new  work  whatever,  prevent  any  author  from  send- 
ing his  works  to  the  press. 

Greece.  Paris  papers  to  the  15th  June,  inclusive,  have 
been  received  atNew  York;  they  contain  the  melancholy 
intelligence  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Greeks 
have  been  put  to  the  sword  in  a battle  which  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  May  . The  Greeks,  it  seems,  had  assem- 
bled 10,000  men  for  the  relief  of  Athens.  Four  thousand 
had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Asomato,  at  the  north  of 
the  Pyreus,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  die  Turks  in  the 
rear,  who  occupied  a fortified  position  among  the  olive 
groves,  while  the  other  troops  were  to  attack  them  iu 
iront.  On  the  4th,  Kariaskaki  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Turks,  and  xvas  killed,  -with  300  of  fus  men.  On  tbe 
6tb,  an  engagement  took  place  between  die  Turks  and 
those  Greeks  who  had  effected  a landing  from  the  fleet. 
Two  thousand  men,  sent  by  Redschid  pacha,  attacked 
them,  and  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  was 
horrid.  Out  of  22  Philhellenists,  IS  were  killed.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Greeks  iu  killed  was  2,500  men.  Lord 
Cochrane  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  taking  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army;  general  Church,  in 
rallying  his  troops,  narrowly  escaped  being  niade  priso- 
ner. The  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  well  planned, 
and  the  defeat  is  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry:. 

The  Greeks,  however,  though  defeated  with  great 
loss,  still  continued  their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
Athens.  At  the  receipt  of  the  last  intelligence,  general 
Church  still  kept  possession  of  the  heights  of  Palermo 
with  3,000  men,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  that  is  ten  days 
after  the  defeat,  the  Acropolis  held  out.  On  the  13th, 
lord  Cochrane  was  scouring  the  Archipelago  in  search  of 
reinforcements. 

After  the  battle  an  honorable  capitulation  was  offered 
to  the  Greeks,  who  are  yet  beseiged  at  the  Acropolis; 
they  returned  for  answer,  that  “if  the  pacha  wished  their 
arms,  he  must  come  and  take  them,  and  that  they  would 
not  surrender  the  citadel  until  death”  Before  the  attack, 
lord  Cochrane  promised  1,000  talaris  to  the  man  who 
should  carry  oft  the  color  of  Redschid  pacha,  and  the 
same  sum  to  him  who  should  hoist  the  admiral’s  flagon 
the  gate  of  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

The  Augsburgh  Gazette  contains  the  following  intelli- 
gence, dated  Trieste,  May  31.  “A  vessel  arrived  here 
trom  Smyrna  in  ten  days,  announces  that  Redschid  pa- 
cha, enraged  by  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Spi- 
ridion,  has  caused  all  the  Greeks  that  were  in  his  power 
to  be  beheaded.  According  to  letters  from  Zante,  the 
Greeks  who  are  found  along  the  road  were  Ibrahim  pa- 
cha passes,  are  obliged  to  flee  into  the  mountains,  to 
avoid  being  murdered.  On  the  25th  April,  upwards  of 
2,000  women  and  children  were  massacred.  A great 
number  who  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  were 
taken  by  the  enemy’s  vessels;  some  succeeded  it  getting 
to  Zante,  from  whence  they  were  sent  to  Calamos.” 

Extract  of  a private  letter  of  the  11th  ult.  from  Con- 
stantinople: “The  marquis  de  Ribeaupierre  has  made 
known  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  that  even  if  the  other  powers 
should  abandon  the  intention  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  the  intervention  of  Russia  would  nevertheless 
take  place.  This  declaration  has  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  porte,  and  die  important  crisis  is  certainly  at 
hand.” 

Colombia.  Information  has  been  received  at  N.  York, 
via  Santa  Martha,  that  the  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Car- 
thagena  had  declared  for  Bolivar,  and  against  die  govern- 
ment of  Colombia;  a captain  of  the  army  had  been  sent  by 
gen.  Monlilla  to  Santa  Mardia  for  having  spoken  well  of 
the  general  government. 

Mexico.  The  congress  of  these  states  adjourned  on 
the  21  st  of  May.  Few  acts  of  general  interest  were  pass- 
ed during  its  long  session.  T he  most  striking  was  de- 
priving European  Spaniards  of  the  offices  held  under 
die  federal  government,  but  continuing  to  them  the  pay* 
meat  of  their  salaries.  The  bill  of  public  credit  was 
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not  taken  up,  and  the  new  tariff  w as  left  unfinished.  A 
decree  was  passed,  enacting  funeral  honors  to  the  duke 
of  York,  which  were  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  of  July. 

Dates  to  the  17th  of  May  have  been  received  in  Mexico 
from  Guatemala.  There  were  hopes  that  the  disturban- 
ces would  soon  terminate,  but  president  Arce  had  not  yet 
entered  San  Salvador.  This  is  represented  as  a strong 
place,  and  if  resistance  be  resolved  upon,  the  struggle 
may  be  long.  The  president  moved  his  quarters  on  the 
7th,  from  Nejapa  to  Apoda,  where  he  remained  on  the 
10th;  a skirmish  having  taken  place  two  days  before. 

Mexico  is  charged  with  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
orders of  Guatemala  to  seduce  the  province  of  Peten  to 
ioin  the  Mexican  federation,  in  like  manner  as  she  pos- 
sessed herself  of  Chiapas. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Mexican  congress  on  the  22d 
of  May,  to  permit,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  im- 
portation of  lumber,  duty  free. 

MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH. 

We  stated  in  the  last  Register  that  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
nounced a speech,  at  the  diuner  given  him  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  on  the  12th  ult.  in  wdnch  he  animadverted  on  the  con- 
duct of  gen.  Jackson,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverly,  and 
having  published  all  the  authentic  articles  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  we  give  it  a place,  as  it  may  be  considered 
u reply  to  the  charges  preferred,  and  will  be  useful  as  a 
matter  of  reference. 

Our  distinguished  guest,  Henry  Clay — The  furnace 
of  persecution  may  be  heated  seven  times  hotter,  and 
seventy  times  more  he  will  come  out  unscathed  by  the 
fire  of  malignity,  brighter  to  all  and  dearer  to  his  friends; 
while  his  enemies  shall  sink  with  the  dross  of  their  own 
vile  materials. 

Mr.  Clay,  after  the  above  toast  hadbeen  drunk,  addres- 
sed the  company  as  follows: 

president,  friends  andfellntu  citizens — 

I beg  permission  to  offer  my  hearty  thanks,  and  to  make 
mv  respectful  acknowledgments,  for  the  affectionate  re- 
ception which  has  been  given  me  during  my  present  visit 
to  my  old  congressional  district,  and  for  this  hospitable 
and  honorable  testimony  of  your  esteem  and  confidence. 
And  I thank  you  especially  for  the  friendly  sentiments 
and  feelings  expressed  in  the  toast  which  you  have  just 
done  me  the  honor  to  drink.  I always  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  that  I enjoyed,  in  a high  degree,  the  attach- 
ment of  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  whom  I former- 
ly represented;  but  I should  never  have  been  sensible 
of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  their  affection,  except  for 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.  For  near  two 
years  and  a half  I have  been  assailed  with  a rancour  and 
bitterness  which  have  few  examples.  I have  found  my- 
self the  particular  object  of  concerted  and  concentrated 
abuse;  and  others,  tlumsting  themselves  between  you  and 
me,  have  dared  to  arraign  me  for  treachery  to  your 
interests.  But  my  former  constituents,  unaffected  by  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  so  perseveringly  circulated 
to  my  prejudice,  have  stood  by  me  with  a generous  con- 
stancy and  a noble  magnanimity.  The  measure  of  their 
regard  and  confidence  has  risen,  with,  and  even  surpassed, 
that  of  the  malevolence,  great  as  it  is,  of  my  personal  and 
political  foes.  I thank  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  a large 
portion  of  my  late  constituents.  I thank  you,  and  every 
one  of  them,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  manly  support 
which  I have  uniformly  received.  It  has  cheered  and 
consoled  me,  amidst  all  my  severe  trials;  and  may  I not 
add  that  it  is  honorable  to  the  generous  hearts  and  en- 
lightened heads  who  have  resolved  to  protect  the  character 
oi  an  old  friend  and  a faithful  servant ? 

The  numerous  manifestations  of  your  confidence  and 
attachment  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  treasured 
recollections  of  my  life.  They  impose  on  me  obligations 
which  can  never  be  weakened  or  cancelled.  One  of  these 
obligations  is,  that  I should  embrace  every  fair  opportu- 
nity to  vindicate  that  character  which  you  have  so  gener- 
ously sustained,  and  to  evince  to  you  and  to  the  world, 
that  you  hare  not  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a blind  and 
enthusiastic  sentiment.  I feel  that  I am,  on  all  fit  occa- 
sions, especially  bound  to  vindicate  myself  to  my  former 
constituents.  It  was  as  their  representative,  it  was  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a high  trust  which  they  confided  to  me. 


that  I have  been  accused  of  violating  the  most  sacred  of 
duties,  of  treating  their  wishes  with  contempt,  and  their 
interests  with  treachery.  Nor  is  this  obligation,  in  my 
conception  of  its  import,  at  all  weakened  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  relations  which  heretofore  existed  between  us 
I would  instantly  resign  the  place  I hold  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  directly  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  my 
late  constituents,  as  a candidate  for  re-election,  if  I did 
not  know  that  my  foes  are  of  that  class  whom  one  rising 
from  the  dead  cannot  convince,  whom  nothing  can  silence, 
and  who  wage  a war  of  extermination.  On  the  issue  of 
such  an  appeal,  they  w ould  redouble  their  abuse  of  me 
and  of  you;  for  their  hatred  is  common  to  us  both, 
j They  have  compelled  me  so  often  to  be  the  theme  of 
my  addresses  to  the  people,  that  I should  have  willingly 
abstained  on  this  festive  occasion,  from  any  allusion  to 
this  subject,  but  for  a new  and  imposing  form  which  the 
calumny  against  me  has  recently  assumed.  I am  again 
put  on  my  defence,  not  of  any  new  charge  nor  by  any  new 
adversary;  but  of  the  old  charges,  clad  in  a new  dress, 
and  exhibited  by  an  open  and  undisguised  enemy.  The 
fictitious  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  foot  of  the 
indictment,  and  that  of  a known  and  substantial  prosecutor 
has  been  voluntarily  offered.  Undaunted  by  the  formi- 
dable name  of  that  prosecutor,  I will  avail  myself,  with 
your  indulgence,  of  this  fit  opportunity  of  free  and  unre- 
served intercourse  with  you,  as  a large  number  of  my  late 
constituents,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  question.  When  evidence  shall  be 
produced,  as  I have  now  a clear  right  to  demand,  in  sup- 
port of  the  accusation,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  for  me 
to  take  such  notice  of  it  as  its  nature  may  require. 

In  February,  1825,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  district,  to  vote  for  some  one  of  the  three  can- 
didates for  the  presidency,  who  were  returned  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  ’it  has  been  established,  and 
can  be  further  proved,  that,  before  I left  this  state  th*' 
preceding  fall,  I communicated  to  several  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  respectability,  my  fixed  determination  not 
to  vote  for  general  Jackson.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Craw  - 
ford asserted  to  the  last,  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  duties  of  tin- 
office.  I thought  otherwise,  after  I reached  Washington 
city,  and  visited  him  to  satisfy  myself;  and  thought  that 
physical  impediment,  if  there  were  no  other  objection^-, 
ought  to  prevent  his  election.  Although  the  delegation  • 
from  tour  states  voted  for  him,  and  his  pretensions  were 
zealously  pressed  to  the  very  last  moment,  it  has  been  o 
late  asserted,  and  I believe  by  some  of  the  very  persons 
who  theu  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  that  his  incompe- 
tencv  was  so  palpable  as  clearly  to  limit  the  choice  to  two 
of  the  three  returned  candidates.  In  my  view  of  my  du- 
ty, there  was  no  alternative  but  that  which  I embraced. 
That  I had  some  objections  to  Mr.  Adams,  I am  ready 
freely  to  admit;  but  these  did  not  weigh  a feather  in  com- 

f>arison  with  the  greater  and  insurmountable  objections, 
on:*  and  deliberately  entertained  against  his  competitor. 
I take  this  occasion,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  state,  that, 
my  objections  to  Mr.  Adams  arose  chiefly  from  appre- 
hensions which  have  not  been  realized.  I have  found 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  able,  enlightened, 
patient  of  investigation,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  with 
respect,  and  when  approved  by  his  judgment,  to  act  upon 
the  counsels  of  his  official  advisers.  1 add,  with  unmixt 
pleasure,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion, no  chief  magistrate  has  found  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  so  united  on  all  public  measures,  and  so  cordial 
and  friendly  in  all  their  intercourse,  private  and  offioial, 
as  these  are  of  the  present  president. 

Had  I voted  for  general  Jackson,  m opposition  to  the 
well-known  opinions  which  I entertained  of  him,  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  ingenuity  and  zeal  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  excite  prejudices  against  me  would  have  held 
me  up  to  universal  contempt:  and  what  would  have  been 
worse,  / should  have  felt  that  I really  deserved  it. 

Before  the  ‘ lection,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  abu- 
sive letter,  published  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  a t Phi- 
ladelphia, a paper  which,  as  has  since  transpired,  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  Eaton,  the  colleague,  the 
friend  and  the  biographer  of  genera!  Jackson,  to  assail 
my  motives,  and  to  deter  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty. 

I This  letter  being  avowed  by  Mr.  George  Kremer  I in- 
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stantlv  demanded  from  the  house  of  representatives  an 
investigation.  A committee  was  accordingly,  on  the  5th 
•lay  of  February,  1 825,  appointed  in  the  rare  mode  of 
balloting  by  the  house,  instead  of  by  the  selection  of  the 
speaker.  It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  not  one  of  whom  was  my  political 
friend  in  the  preceding  presidential  canvass.  Although 
Mr.  Kremer,  in  addressing  the  house,  had  declared  his 
willingness  to  bring  forward  his  proofs,  and  his  readiness 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his  fears,  or  other  coun- 
sels than  his  own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
miserable  subterfuge.  Of  all  possible  periods  that  was  the 
most  fitting  to  substantiate  the  charge,  if  it  was  true. 
Every  circumstance  w as  then  fresh;  the  witnesses  all  liv- 
ing and  present;  the  election  not  yet  complete;  and  there- 
fore the  imputed  corrupt  bargain  not  fulfilled.  All  these 
pow  erful  considerations  had  no  weight  with  the  conspira- 
tors and  their  accessories,  and  they  meanly  shrunk  from 
even  an  attempt  to  prove  their  charge,  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons — -because,  being  false  and  fabricated,  they 
could  adduce  no  proof  which,  was  not  false  and  fabricat- 
ed. 

During  two  years  and  a half,  which  have  now  interven- 
ed, a portion  ol  the  press  devoted  to  the  cause  of  gen. 
Jackson,  has  been  teeming  with  the  vilest  calumnies 
against  me,  and  the  charge,  under  every  camel  on  form, 


has  been  a thousand  times  repeated.  Up  to  this  time,  I 
have  in  vain  invited  investigation,  and  demanded  evidence,  truth  of  charges? 

None,  not  a particle,  has  been  adduced.  I state  the  case,  I hope,  fairly;  I mean  to  state  it  fair- 

The  extraordinary  ground  has  been  taken,  that  the  ac-  ly  and  fearlessly.  If  the  positcn  be  one  which  exposes 
easers  were  not  bound  to  establish  by  proof  the  guilt  of  general  Jackson  to  unfavorable  suspicions,  it  must  be 
their  designated  victim,  in  a civilized,  Christian  and  tree  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  voluntarily  taken  it,  and  1 
community,  the  monstrous  principle  has  been  assumed,  must  abide  the  consequences.  l am  acting  on  the  defen- 
that  accusation  and  conviction  are  synonymous;  and  that  she,  and  it  is  he  who  assails  me,  and  who  has  called  forth 
the  persons  who  deliberately  bring  forward  an  atrocious  by  the  eternal  laws  of  self- protection,  the  right  to  use 
charge  are  exempted  from  all  obligations  to  substantiate  all  legitimate  means  of  self-defence. 

it!  And  the  pretext  is,  that  the  crime  being  of  a poiiti-  General  Jackson  has  shown,  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  net 
cal  nature,  is  shrouded  in  darkness  and  incapable  of  be-  exempt  from  the  influence  of  that  bias  towards  one:sov,  n 
ing  substantiated.  But  is  there  any  real  difference,  in  interests,  which  is  unfortunately  the  too  common  lot  of 
this  respect,  between  political  and  other  offences  ■ Do  human  nature.  It  is  hi 8 interest  to  make  out  that  he  is 
not  ail  perp 'orators  of  crime  endeavor  to  conceal  their  a person  of  spotless  innocence,  and  of  unsullied  inte»ri» 
guilt  and  to  elude  detection?  If  the  accuser  of  a political  ty;  and  to  establish,  by  direct  charge,  or  by.  necessai-v 
offence  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of  supporting  his  aceu-  i inference,  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  his*  rival.  At- 
sation,  every  other  accuser  of  offence  stands  equally  ah-  cordicgly,  we  find  throughout  the  letter,  a labored  at- 
.oived.  Such  a principle,  practically  carried  into  society,  ; tempt  to  set  forth  his  own  immaculate  purity  in  striking 
would  subvert  all  harmony,  peace,  and  tranquility,  contrast  with  the  corruption  which  is  attributed  to  others.' 
None — no  age,  nor  sox,  or  profession,  nor  calling,  would  j We  would  imagine  from  his  letter,  that  he  verv  seldom 
be  safe  against  its  baleful  and.  overwhelming  influence.  , touches  a newspaper.  The  Telegraph  is  mailed  reeular- 
Jt  would  amount  to  an  universal  license  to  universal  ea-  Uy  for  him  at  Washington,  but  it  arrives  at  the  Hermi- 
lumny!  tage  very  irregularly.''  lie  would  have  the  public  to  in- 

No  one  has  ever  contended,  that  the  proof  should  be  J fir,  that  the  postmaster  at  Nashville,  w hose  appointment 
xciu.sively  that  of  eye-witnesses,  testifying  from  their  ! happened  not  to  Le  upon  his  i tec  minendat. on,  obstructed 

his  reception  of  it.  In  consequence  of  his  not  receiving 


language  which  I may  employ,  in  examining  its  contents. 
I feel  myself  bound  by  no  other  obligations  than  those 
which  belong  to  truth,  to  public  decorum  and  to  myself. 

The  first  consideration  w hich  must,  on  the  perusal  of 
the  letter,  force  itself  upon  every  reflecting  mind,  is  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  delicate  posture  in  which  ^en. 
Jackson  stands  before  the  American  public.  He  is  a can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  avowed  and  proclaimed  He 
has  no  competitor  at  present,  and  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  his  having  any,  but  one.  The  charges  which  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  the  orean  of  communicating 
to  the  very  public  who  is  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
presidency,  though  directly  aimed  at  me,  necessarily  im- 
plicates his  oniy  competitor.  Mr.  Adams  and  myself, 
art  both  guilty,  or  we  <.  both  innocent  of  the  imputed 
arrangement  between  us.  His  innocence  is  absolutely  ir- 
reconcilable with  my  guilt.  If  general  Jackson,  there- 
fore, can  establish  my  guilt,  and,  by  inference,  or  by  in- 
sinuation, that  of  his  sole  rival,  he  will  have  removed  a 
great  obstacle,  to  the  consummation  of  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  And  if  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  make  out 
his  own  purity  of  conduct,  and  impress  the  American 
people  with  the  belief  that  his  purity  and  integrity  alone 
prevented  his  success  before  the  house  of  representatives, 
his  claims  will  become  absolutely  irresistible.  Were* 
there  ever  more  powerful  motives  to  propagate — was 


there  ever  greater  interest,  at  all  hazards",  to  prove  the 
of  ch;  rees? 


senses  positively  and  directly  to  the  fact.  Political,  like 
ait  other  offences,  may  be  established  by  circumstantial  as 
well  as  positive  evidence.  But  I do  contend,  that  some 
evidence,  be  it  what  it  may,  ought  to  be  exhibited.  If 
there  be  none,  how  do  the  accusers  know  that  an  offence 
has  been  perpetrated?  If  they  do  know  it  let  us  have 
the  fact  on  which  their  conviction  is  based.  I will  not 
even  assert  that,  in  public  affairs,  a citizen  has  not  a right, 
freely  to  express  his  opinions  of  public  men,  and  to  specu- 


ihe  Telegraph,  he  had  not  on  the  6th  June,  182~,  seen 
Carter  Beverley's  famous  Fayetteville  letter,  dated  the 
Sth  of  the  preceding  March,  published  in  numerous 
gazettes,  and  published,  I have  very  httie  doubt,  although 
I have  not  the  means  of  ascertaing  the  fact,  in  the  gaz- 
zettes  of  Nashville.  I w ill  net  say,  contrary  to  general 
Jackson's  assertion,  that  he  had  never  read  that  letter, 
when  he  wrote  that  of  the  6th  of  June,  but  I must  think 


late  upon  the  motives  of  their  conduct.  But  if  lie  J that  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  not  have  seen  it:  and 
chooses  to  promulgate  opinions,  let  them  he  given  as  that  I doubt  whether  there  is  another  rnan  of  any  political 
opinions.  The  public  will  correctly  judge  of  their  value  eminence  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read  it. 
and  their  grounds.  No  ope  has  a right  to  put  forth  a j There  is  .a  remarkable  coincidence  between  general  Jack- 
positive  assertion,  that  a political  offence  has  been  com-  ! son  and  certain  editors  who  espouse  his  interest,  in  rela- 
raitted,  unless  he  stands  prepared  to  sustain,  by  satisfac-  lion  to  Mr.  Beverley's  letter.  They  very  early  took  the 
torv  proof  of  some  kind,  its  actual  existence.  ground,  in  respect  to  it,  that  I ought,  under  my  o~nu  sig- 

If  he  who  exhibits  a charge  of  political  crime  is,  from  I nature,  to  come  out  and  deny  the  statements.  And  gr- 
its very  nature,  disabled  to  establish  it,  how  much  more  f neral  Jackson  now  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June, 
difficult  is  the  condition  of  the  accused'  Howr  can  he  that  he  “always  intended  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  ovt  r 
exhibit  negative  proof  of  his  innocence,  if  no  affirmative  j his  own  name,  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  corn- 
proof  of  his  guilt  is,  or  can  be  adduced  ? j munieation  made  by  his  friends  to  my  friends  and  to  rue. 

It  must  have  been  a conviction  that  the  justice  of  the  j that  I would  give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through 
pkblic  required  a definite  charge,  by  a responsible  ac-  whom  that  communication  came.” 

cuser,  that  has,  at  last,  extorted  from  gen.  Jackson  his  The  distinguished  me  mber  of  congress  who  bore  the 
letter  of  the  G(h  of  June,  lately  published.  I approach  alleged  overture,  according  to  gen.  Jackson,  presente  d 
that  letter  with  great  reluctance,  not  on  my  own  account,  (himself  with  diplomatic  circumspection  lest  he  should 
for  on  that,  I do  most  heartily  and  sincerely  rejoice  that  j wound  the  very  great  sensibility  of  the  general.  He 
if  has  made  its  appearance.  But  it  is  reluctance,  excited  ! avers  that  the  communication  was  intended  w ith  the  most 
by  the  feelings  of  respect  which  I would  anxiously  have  I friendly  motives,  “that  he  came  as  a friend,”  and  that  he 
cultivated  towards  its  author.  He  has,  however,  by  that  (hoped,  however  it  might  be  received,  there  would  be  no 
letter,  created  such  relations  between  us,  that,  in  anv  tajte^uonhuhe  fi-fouiiS  feelings  between  them.  The  gen- 
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era!  graciously  condescends  to  receive  the  communica- 
tion, and,  in  consideration  of  the  high  standing  of  the  dis- 
tinguished member,  and  of  his  having  always  bceu  a pro- 
fessed friend,  he  is  promised  impunity,  and  assured  that: 
there  shall  be  no  change  of  amicable  ties.  After  all  these  | 
necessary  preliminaries  are  arranged  between  the  high ! 
negotiating  powers,  the  envoy  proceeds:  “he  had  been  j 
“ informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends 
“ of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if 
“ Mr.  Clay  and  his  frieuds  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  elec- 
“ tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  secretary  ot 
44  state;  that  the  friends  of  Adams  were  urging,  as  a rea- 
“ son  to  induce  the  friends  ol  -Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their 
' ‘ proposition,  that  it  I was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams 
“ would  he  continued  secretary  of  state,  (inuendo,  there 
“ would  be  no  room  for  Kentucky.”)  Is  this  general 
Jackson’s  inuendo,  or  that  of  the  distinguished  member  of 
congress'1]  “That  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  stated  the 
“ west  does  not  want  to  separate  from  the  west,  and  if 
I would  say  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to 
•*  say  that,  in  case  I- was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams 
*•  should  not  be  continued  secretary  of  state,  by  a com- 
-‘plete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they  would 
*•  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour; 
“ and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intri- 
“ guers  with  their  own  weapons.”  To  which  the  gene- 
ral states  himself  to  have  replied  in  substance,  “that  in 
politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  my  guide  was  principle, 
and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiassed  will  of 
44  the  people  or  their  constituted  agents,  I never  would 
“ step  into  the  presidential  chair;  and  requested  him  to 
“ say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  (fori  did  suppose  he 
“ had  eorne  Irom  Mr.  Clay,  although  he  used  the  terms 
Air.  Clay's  friends ),  that  before  I would  reach  the 
'•  presidential  chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  cor- . 
“ ruption,  I would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both 
“ Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  with  them.”  Now 
all  these  professions  are  very  fine,  and  display  admirable 
purity.  But  its  sublimity  would  be  somewhat  more  im- 
pressive, if  some  person  other  than  gen.  Jackson  had 
proclaimed  it.  He  would  go  into  the  presidential  chair, 
but  never,  no!  never,  contrary  to  “the  expressed  aud 
unbiased  will  of  the  people,  or  their  constituted  agents:” 
two  modes  ot  arriving  at  it  the  more  reasonable,  as  there 
happens  to  be  no  other  constitutional  way.  lie  would 
see  “the  earth  open  aud  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  and  myself,”  before  he  would  reach  the  presiden- 
tial chair  by  “such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption.” 

I hope  gen.  Jackson  did  not  intend  that  the  whole  human 
race  should  be  also  swallowed  up,  on  the  contingency 
he  has  stated,  or  that  they  were  to  guarantee  that  he  has 
an  absolute  repugnance  to  the  employment  of  an)*  excep- 
tionable means  to  secure  his  elevation  to  the  pe  ndency 
If  tie  had  rendered  the  distinguished  member  of  congress 
a little  more  distinguished,  by  instantly  ordering  him 
from  his  presence,  and  by  forthwith  denouncing  him  and 
the  infamous  proposition  which  he  bore,  to  the  American 
public,  we  should  be  a little  better  prepared  to  admit 
me  claims  to  untarnished  integrity,  which  the  general  so 
modestly  puts  forward.  But,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, a corrupt  and  scandalous  proposal  is  made  to  him; 
the  person  who  conveyed  it  advises  him  to  accept  it,  and 
yet  that  person  still  retains  the  friendship  of  gen.  Jack- 
son,  who  is  so  tender  of  his  character  that  his  name  is 
carefully  concealed  and  reserved  to  be  hereafter  brought  | 
forward  as  a witness!  A man,  who,  if  he  be  a member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  is  doubly  infamous — in-  | 
famous  for  the  advice  which  he  gave,  and  infamous  for  j 
his  willingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption  of  the  body 
of  which  he  was  a sworn  member — is  the  credible  wit-  J 
m°ss  by  whom  gen.  Jackson  stands  ready  to  establish  ti.e  I 
corruption  of  men,  whose  characters  were  never  ques- ! 
lioned! 

Of  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  honorable  men,  ; 
not  one  is  so  highly  prized  as  that  of  character.  Gen. 
Jackson  cannot  be  insensible  to  its  value,  for  he  appears 
To  be  most  anxious  to  set  forth  the  loftiness  and  purity  ot  < 
hi3  own.  How  has  he  treated  iriine?  During  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hermitage,  in  the  midst! 
of  a mixed  company,  composed  of  individuals  from  vj-  ! 
rrous  states,  he  permits  himself  to  make  certain  state-  i 
meats  respecting  my  friends  and  me,  which,  if  true, 
would  forever  dishonor  and  degrade  us.  The  words! 


are  hardly  passed  from  his  mouth,  before  they  are  com- 
mitted to  paper,  by  one  of  his  guests,  and  transmitted  in 
the  form  of  a letter  to  another  state,  w here  they  are  pub- 
lished in  a newspaper,  and  thence  circulated  throughout 
the  union.  And  now  he  pretends  that  these  statements 
were  made,  “without  any  calculation  that  they  were  to 
he  thrown  into  the  public  journals.”  Does  he  reprove 
the  indiscrecion  of  the  guest  whp  had  violated  the  sanctity 
of  a conversation  at  ttie  hospitable  board?  Far  from  it. 
The  public  is  incredulous.  It  cannot  believe  that  gen. 
Jackson  would  be  so  wanting  in  delicacy  and  decorum. 
1' lie  guest  appeals  to  him  tor  .he  confirmation  of  the 
published  statements;  and  the  general  promptly  addres- 
ses a letter  to  him,  m which  “he  most  unequivocallv  con- 
“ firms,  (says  Mr.  C.  Beverly),  all  1 hare  said  regard- 
“ ing  the  overture  made  to  him  pending  the  last  presi- 
“ dential  election  before  congress;  and  he  asserts  a great 
“ deal  more  than  he  ever  told  me .”  I should  be  <dad  to 
know'  if  all  the  versions  of  the  tale  have  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  whether  gen.  Jackson  w ill  allege  that  he 
did  not  ‘ ‘calculate ’’upon  the  publication  of  his  letter  oi 
the  6th  of  June. 

The  general  states  that  the  unknown  envoy  used  the 
terms,  “Mr.  Clay’s  friends,”  to  the  exclusion,  there- 
fore, of  myself,  but  he  nevertheless  inferred  that  he  had 
come  from  me.  Now,  why  did  he  draw  this  inference 
contrary  to  the  import  of  the  statement  which  he  receiv- 
ed? Does  not  this  disposition  to  deduce  conclusions  un- 
favorable to  me  manifest  the  spirit  w hich  actuates  lum  > 
And  does  not  gen.  Jack  on  exhibit  throughout  his  letter  a 
desire  to  give  a coloring  to  the  statements  of  his  friend, 
the  distingushed  member  of  congress,  higher  than  they 
would  justify?  No  one  should  ever  resort  to  implication 
but  from  necessity.  Why  did  he  not  ascertain  from  the 
envoy  if  lie  had  come  from  me?  Was  any  thing  more  natu- 
ral than  that  gen.  Jackson  should  ascertain  the  persons 
who  had  deputed  the  envoy  ? If  his  shocke  d sensibility 
and  indignant  virtue  and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him 
to  inquire  into  particulars,  ought  he  to  have  hazarded  the 
assertion,  that  1 was  privy  to  the  proposal,  w ithout  as- 
suring himself  of  the  fact?  Could  lie  not,  after  rejecting 
the  proposal,  continuing  as  he  did,  on  friendly  terms  w ith 
the  organ  of  it,  have  satisfied  himself  if  I were  conusant 
of  it?  If  he  had  not  time  then,  might  he  not  lave  as- 
certained the  fact  from  his  friend  or  from  me,  durirrr 
the  intervening  two  and  a half  years?  The  compunc- 
tions of  his  own  conscience,  for  a moment,  appear  to 
have  visited  him  tow  ards  the  conclusion  of  h.s  letter,  for 
he  there  does  say,  “that  in  the  supposition  stated,  J man 
“ have  done  injustice  to  Mr.  Clay;  it  so,  the  gentleman 
“ informing  me  can  explain.  5 'No  good  or  honorable 
man  will  do  another  voluntarily  any  injustice.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  gen.  Jackson  should  have  done  me 
any.  And  he  cannot  acquit  himself  of  the  rashness  and 
iniquit)  ot  his  conduct  towards  me  by  referring,  at  this 
late  day,  to  a person  whose  name  is  Vithheld  from  the 
public.  This  coinpenduous  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice, by  first  hanging  and  then  trying  a man,  how-ever, 
justifiable  it  may  be,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Jackson  code,  is  sanctioned  by  no  respectable  system  of 
jurisprudence. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter-  of  the  6th  of  Janie,  that  the 
overture  was  made  early  in  January;  and  that  the  second 
day  after  the  communication,  it  -‘was  announced  in  the 
newspapers,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  come  out  openly  and 
avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.”  The  object  of  this 
statement  is  obvious.  It  is  to  insinuate  that  the  proposal 
which  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  geneial  Jackson,  was 
accepted  with  promptitude  by  Mr.  Adams.  This  ren- 
ders the  lact  as  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  annunciation 
very  important.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  general  Jack- 
son  had  not  been  a little  more  precise.  It  was  eurly  in 
January  that  the  overture  was  made, ‘and  the  seco7id\lay 
after,  the  annunciation  of  my  intention  took  place.  Now 
I will  not  assert  that  there  may  not  hare  been  some  spe- 
culations in  the  newspapers  about  that  time,  (although  1 
do  not  believe  that  there  w ere  even  any  specuLuloiis  so 
early,)  as  to  the  probable  vote  which  I should  give;  but 
1 should  be  glad  to  see  any  newspaper  w hich  the  second 
dav  after  early  in  January,  asserted  in  its  columns  tliat 
i had  come  out  “openly  and  avowedly  m favor  of  Air. 
Adams.  ” I challenge  the  production  of  su*h  a paper. 
I do  not  believe  my  intention  so  to  vote  for  Air.  Adams 
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was  announced  in  the  newspapers  openly  and  avowedly 
during  the  whole  month  of  January,  or  at  any  rate  until 
late  in  the  month.  The  only  avowal  of  my  intention  to 
vote  for  him,  which  was  publicly  made  in  the  newspa- 
pers, prior  to  the  election,  is  contained  in  my  letter  to 
judge  Brooke,  which  is  dated  the  28th  January.  It  was 
lirst  published  in  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  some  time 
in  the  ensuing  month.  I go  further;  I do  net  believe  any 
newspaper  at  Washington  can  be  produced  announcing, 
before  die  latter  part  of  January,  the  fact,  whether  upon 
my  avowal  or  not,  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams. 
Gen.  Jackson’s  memory  must  deceive  him.  He  must 
have  confounded  events  and  circumstances.  His  friend 
Mr.  George  Kremer,  in  his  letter  to  the  Columbian  Ob- 
server, bearing  date  the  25th  January,  has,  according  to 
my  recollection  of  the  public  prints,  a claim  to  the  merit 
of  being  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  announce  to  die 
public  my  intended  vote.  That  letter  was  first  published 
at  Philadelphia,  and  returned  in  the  Columbian  Obser- 
ver to  Washington  city  on  the  31st  January.  How  long 
before  its  date  that  letter  was  written  for  Mr.  Kremer, 
it  does  not  appear.  Whether  there  be  any  connexion 
between  the  eommunicadon  made  by  the  distinguished 
member  of  congress,  and  tiiat  letter,  perhaps  gen.  Jack- 
son  can  explain. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years  after  a corrupt 
overture  is  made  to  gen.  Jackson,  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  openly  proclaims  it.  It  is  true,  as  I have  ascer- 
tained since  the  publication  of  .Mr.  Beverley’s  Fayette- 
ville letter,  the  general  has  been  for  a long  time  secretiy 
circulating  the  charge.  Immediately  on  the  appearance 
at  Washington  of  that  letter  in  the  public  prints,  the 
editor  of  die  Telegraph  asserted,  in  his  paper,  dial  gen. 
Jackson  had  communicated  the  overture  to  him  about  the 
period  of  the  election,  not  as  he  nowr  states,  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Beverley’s  version  of  the  tale.  Since  I left 
Washington  on  the  10th  of  last  mondi,  I have  under- 
stood that  gen.  Jackson  has  made  a similar  communica- 
tion to  several  other  persons,  at  different  and  distant 
points.  Why  has  the  overture  been  tiius  clandestinely 
circulated?  Was  it  that  through  the  medium  of  the  Te- 
legraph, the  leading  paper  supporting  the  interest  of  ge- 
neral Jackson,  and  through  his  other  depositories,  the 
belief  of  the  charge  should  be  daily  and  gradually  infu- 
sed into  die  public  mind,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  cause’  The  zeal  and  industry  with  which  it 
has  been  propagated,  the  daily  columns  of  certain  news- 
papers can  testify.  Finding  the  public  still  unconvinced, 
has  the  general  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  come  out  in 
proper  person,  through  the  thin  veil  of  Mr.  Carter  Bev- 
erley’s  agency  ? 

When  the  alleged  overture  was  made,  the  election  re- 
mained undecided.  W by  did  not  geu.  Jackson  dien  hold 
up  to  universal  scorn  and  indignation  the  infamous  bearer 
of  the  proposal,  and  those  who  dared  to  insult  his  honor 
and  tamper  with  his  integrity ? If  lie  had,  at  that  time, 
denounced  all  the  infamous  parties  concerned,  demanded 
an  inquiry  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  establish- 
ed, by  satisfactory  proof,  the  truth  of  his  accusation, 
there*  might,  and  probably  would  have  been  a different 
result  to  the  election.  Why,  when  at  my  instance,  a 
committee  was  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1825,  (only 
four  days  before  the  election),  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Kremer,  did  not  gen.  Jackson  pre- 
sent himself  and  establish  their  truth  ’ Why,  on  the  7th 
of  that  month,  two  days  before  the  election,  when  the 
committee  reported  that  Mr.  Ivremer  declined  to  come 
forward,  and  that  “if  they  knew  of  any  reason  for  such 
investigation,  they  would  have  asked  to  be  clothed  w ith 
the  proper  power,  but  not  having  themselves  any  such 
knowledge,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  only  to  lay 
before  the  house  the  communication  which  tiiey  have  re- 
ceived;” w hy  did  not  gen.  Jackson  authorize  a motion  to 
recommit  the  report,  and  manfully  come  forward  with  all 
his  information?  The  congress  of  the  nation  is  in  ses- 
sion. An  important  election  has  devolved  on  it.  All 
eves  are  turned  towards  Washington.  The  result  is 
awaited  with  intense  anxiety  and  breathless  expectation. 
A corrupt  proposition,  affecting  the  election,  is  made  to 
one  of  the  candidates.  He  receives  it,  is  advised  to  ac- 
cept it,  deliberates,  decides  upon  it.  A committee  is  in 
session  to  investigate  the  very  charge.  The  candidate, 
notwithstanding,  remains  profoundly  silent,  and,  after 


j the  lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  w hen  the  period  c: 
another  election  is  rapidly  approaching,  in  w Inch  he  is 
the  only  competitor  for  the  office,  for  the  first  time,  an- 
nounces it  to  the  American  public!  They  must  have 
more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  credulity  who  do  not  be- 
lieve tiiat  gen.  Jackson  labors  under  some  extraerdinary 
d elusion. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  urge,  by  way  of  excuse  for 
what  must  be  deemed  his  culpable  concealment  of  me- 
ditated corruption,  that  he  did  Dot  like  to  volunteer  as  a 
j witness  before  the  committee,  or,  to  transmit  to  it  the 
I name  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  of  the 
j house  of  representatives,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
j discern  any  just  reason  for  his  vo.unteering  now,  which 
j would  not  have  applied  with  more  force  at  that  time. — 
j But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  his  failure  to  dis- 
; charge  his  sacred  duty  as  an  American  senator?  More 
j than  two  months  after  the  alleged  overture,  my  nomina- 
I tion  to  tiie  office  which  I now  hold,  w as  made  to  the  se- 
! nate  of  the  U.  States,  ol  which  general  Jackson  was  then 
j a sworn  member.  On  that  nomination,  he  had  to  delib- 
erate and  act  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  I were 
I privy  to  a corrupt  proposal  to  gen.  Jackson,  touching 
i the  recent  election;  if  I had  entered  into  a corrupt  bar- 
J gain  with  Mr.  Adams  to  secure  his  elevation,  I was  un- 
I worthy  the  office  to  which  I was  nominated;  and  it  wa3 
! the  duty  of  gen.  Jackson,  if  he  really  possessed  the  in- 
j formation  which  he  now  puts  forward,  to  have  moved 
the  senate  to  appoint  a committee  of  enquiry,  and  by 
I establishing  my  guilt,  to  have  preserved  the  national 
I councils  from  an  abominable  contamination.  As  the  con- 
spiracy of  George  Kremer  & Co.  had  a short  time  be- 
fore, meanly  shrunk  from  appearing  before  the  eommit- 
i tee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  make  good  their 
| charges,  I requested  “a  senator  cf  the  United  States, 
when  my  nomination  should  be  taker,  up,  to  ask  of  the 
senate  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  inquiry,  nn- 
I less  it  should  appear  to  liim  to  be  altogether  unnecessary. 
One  of  our  own  senators  was  compelled,  by  the  urgency 
of  his  private  business,  to  leave  Washington  before  my 
nomination  was  disposed  of;  and  as  I liad  but  little  confi- 
deace  in  the  fidelity  and  professed  friendship  of  the  other, 
I w as  constrained  to  present  my  application  to  a senator 
j from  another  state.  I was  afterwards  informed,  that 
i when  it  was  acted  upon,  gen.  Jackson  and  every  other 
! senator  present  was  silent  as  to  the  imputations  now  made, 
! no  one  presuming  to  question  my  honor  or  integrity. — 
t How  can  gen.  Jackson  justify  to  his  conscience  or  to  his 
; country  this  palpable  breach  of  his  public  duty  ? It  is  in 
vain  to  say  tiiat  he  gave  a silent  negative  vote.  He  was 
j in  possession  of  information  wliich,  if  true,  must  have 
i occasioned  the  rejection  of  my  nomination.  It  does  not 
1 appear  that  any  other  senator  possessed  the  same  infor- 
j mation.  Investigation  was  alike  due  to  the  purity  of  the 
! national  councils,  to  me,  and,  as  an  act  of  strict  justice, 

• to  all  the  other  parties  implicated.  It  is  impossible  for 
! him  to  escape  from' the  dilemma  that  he  has  been  faith- 
iless  as  a senator  of  the  United  States,  or  has  lent  hiin- 


j self  to  the  circulation  of  an  atrocious  calumny. 

After  the  election,  gen.  Jackson  was  among  the  fir  st 
! who  eagerlv  pressed  his  congratulations  upon  his  success- 
! ful  rival.  If  Mr.  Adams  had  been  guilty  of  the  employ  - 
1 ment  of  impure  means  to  effect  his  election,  gen.  Jack- 
son  ought  to  have  disdained  to  sully  his  own  hands  by 
! touching  those  of  his  corrupt  competitor. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1325,  the  very  next  day  af- 
! ter  the  election,  gen.  Jackson  was  invited  to  a public 
j dinner  at  Washington,  by  some  of  his  friends.  He  ex- 
! pressed  to  them  his  wish  that  he  might  be  excused  from 
i accepting  the  invitation,  because,  alluding  to  the  recent 
; election,  he  said  “any  evidence  of  kindness  and  regard, 

| such  as  you  propose,  might,  by  many,  be  viewed  a3  con- 
' veying  with  it  exception',  murmuring,  and  feelings  of 
! complaint,  which  I sincerely  hope  belong  to  none  of  my 
i friends.”  More  than  one  month  alter  the  coirupt  pro- 
: posal  is  pretended  to, have  been  received,  and  after,  ac- 
cording to  the  insinuation  of  gen.  Jackson,  a corrupt  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me: 
after  the  actual  termination  of  an  election,  the  issue  of 
w hich  was  brought  about,  according  to  gen.  Jackson,  bv- 
j the  basest  means,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  honors 
of  a public  dinner,  lest  it  should  imply  even  an  exception 
1 against  the  result  of  the  election. 
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Gen.  Jackson  professes  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June 
- — I quote  again  his  words,  “to  have  always  intended 
should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over  his  own  signature  and 
deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  made 
by  his  friends  to  my  friends,  and  to  me,  that  I would 
give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whom  that 
communication  came.  ” He  pretends  never  to  have  seen 
the  Fayetteville  letter;  and  yet  the  pretext  oi  a denial  un- 
der my  signature  is  precisely  that  which  had  been  urged 
by  the  principal  editors  who  sustain  his  cause.  If  this  be 
an  unconcerted,  it  is  nevertheless  a most  wonderful  coin- 
cidence. The  general  never  communicated  to  me  his 
professed  intention,  but  left  me  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
generous  purpose;  like  the  overture  itself,  it  was  pro- 
foundly concealed  from  me.  There  was  an  authorised 
denial  from  me,  which  went  the  circle  of  the  public 
prints,  immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Washington  ot 
the  Fayetteville  letter.  In  that  denial  my  words  are  given. 
They  were  contained  in  a letter  dated  at  Washington  city 
outhe  1 8th  day  of  April  last,  and  are  correctly  stated  to 
have  been  “that  the  statement  that  his  (my)  friends  had 
made  such  a proposition  as  the  latter  describes  to  the 
friends  of  gen.  Jaekson  was,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believ- 
ed, utterly  destitute  of  foundation;  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  believe  that  gen.  Jackson  had  made  any  such  state- 
ment; but  that  no  matter  with  whom  it  had  originated,  he 
■was  fully  persuaded  it  was  a gross  fabrication  of  the  same 
calumnious  character  with  the  Kremer  story,  put  forth 
for  the  double  purpose  of  injuring  his  public  character, 
and  propping  the  cause  of  gen.  Jackson;  and  then  for 
himself  and  tor  his  friends  he  defied  the  substantiation  of 
the  charge  before  any  fair  tribunal  whatever.”  Such 
were  my  own  words  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a letter 
from  a friend  to  a kno-wn  person.  Whereas  the  charge 
which  they  repelled  was  contained  in  a letter  written  by 
u,  person  theu  unknown  to  Some  person  also  unknown. 
Did  I not  deny  the  charge  under  my  own  signature  in  my 
card  of  the  Slst  January,  182J,  published  in  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer.'1  Was  not  there  a substantial  denial  of 
it  in  my  letter  to  judge  Brooke,  dated  the  28th  of  the 
same  month?  In  my  circular  to  my  constituents?  In 
my  Lewisburg  speech?  And  may  I not  add,  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  public  life  and  conduct?  If  gen. 
Jackson  had  offered  to  furnish  me  the  name  of  a member 
of  congress,  who  was  capable  of  advising  his  acceptance 
of  a base  and  corrupt  proposition,  ought!  to  have  resort- 
ed to  his  infamous  and  discredited  witness? 

It  has  been  a thousand  times  asserted  and  repeated,  that 
I violated  instructions  wliich  I ought  to  have  obeyed.  I . 
deny  the  charge;  and  I am  happy  to  have  this  opportuni-  I 
fy  of  denying  it  in  the  presence  of  my  assembled  consti-  j 
tuents.  The  general  assembly  requested  the  Kentucky  | 
delegation  to  vote  in  a particular  way.  A majority  of 
that  delegation,  including  myself,  voted  in  opposition  to 
that  request.  The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  give  an 
imperative  instruction.  The  distinction  between  a re- 
quest and  an  instruction  was  familiar  to  the  legislature, 
and  their  rolls  attest  that  the  former  is  always  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the 
latter  only  to  the  senators  of  the  United  States. 

But  I do  not  rely  exclusively  on  tliis  recognized  dis- 
tinction. I dispute  at  once  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
issue  a mandatory  instruction  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Such  a right  has  no  foundation  in  the  con- 
stitution, m the  reason  or  nature  of  things  nor  in  the 
usage  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  Its  exercise  would 
be  a manifest  usurpation.  The  general  assembly  has 
the  incontrovertible  right  to  express  its  opinions  and  to 
proclaim  its  wishes  on  any  political  subject  whatever; 
and  to  such  an  expression  great  deference  and  respect 
are  due;  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  The  people,  when,  in 
August,  1824,  they  elected  members  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, did  not  invest  them  with  any  power  to  regulate  or 
control  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  I put  it 
to  the  candor  of  every  elector  present,  if  he  intended 
to  part  with  his  own  right,  or  anticipated  the  exertion  of 
any  such  power  by  the  legislature,  when  he  gave  his  vote 
in  August  1824:* 

The  only  instruction  which  I received  from  a legiti- 
mate source,  emanated  from  a respectable  portion  of  my 
immediate  constituents;  and  that  directed  me  to  exercise 
my  own  discretion,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  legisla- 


ture. You  subsequently  ratified  my  vote  by  unequivo- 
cal demonstrations,  repeatedly  given,  of  your  affectionate 
attachment  and  your  unshaken  confidence.  You  ratified 
it  two  years  ago  by  the  election  of  my  personal  and  po- 
litical friend  (judge  Clarke)  to  succeed  me  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  who  had  himself  subscribed  the  only 
legitimate  instruction  which  1 received.  You  ratify  it  by 
the  presence  and  the  approbation,  of  this  vast  and  re- 
spectable assemblage. 

I rejoice  again  and  again,  that  the  contest  has  at  last  as- 
sumed its  present  practical  form.  Heretofore,  malig- 
nant w hispers  and  dark  surmises  have  been  clandestinely 
circulated,  or  openly  or  unblushingly  uttered  by  irrespon- 
sible agents.  They  were  borne  upon  the  winds,  and  like 
them  were  invisible  and  intangible.  No  responsible  man 
stood  forward  to  sustain  them,  with  his  acknowledged 
authority.  They  have  at  last  a local  habitation  and  a 
name.  General  Jackson  has  now  thrown  off  the  mask, 
and  comes  confessedly  forth  from  behind  his  concealed 
batteries,  publicly  to  accuse  and  convict  me.  We  stand 
confronted  before  the  American  people.  Pronouncing 
the  charges,  as  I again  do,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and 
| gross  aspersions,  whether  clandestinely  or  openly  issued 
from  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  the  saloons  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by  tongue,  and  safely  resting 
on  my  conscious  integrity,  l'demanu  the  witness,  and 
await  the  event  with  fearless  confidence. 

The  issue  is  fairly  joined.  The  imputed  offence  does 
not  comprehend  a single  friend,  but  the  collective  body 
of  my  friends  in  congress;  and  it  accuses  them  of  offering, 
and  me  with  sanctioning  corrupt  propositio?is,  derogating 
from  honor,  and  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 
T .e  charge  has  been  made  after  two  years  deliberation. 
Gen.  Jackson  has  voluntarily  taken  his  position,  and  with- 
out  provocation.  In  voting  against  him  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  I gave  him  no  just  cause  of  offence. 
I exercised  no  more  than  my  indisputable  privilege,  as, 
i on  a subsequent  occasion,  of  which  I have  never  com- 
plained,  he  exercised  his  in  voting  against  me  as  secreta- 
ry of  state.  Had  I voted  for  him,  I must  have  gone  coun- 
ter to  every  fixed  principle  of  my  public  life.  I believed 
him  incompetent,  and  his  election  fraught  with  danger. 
At  this  early  period  of  the  republic,  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  dangers  which  had  overturned  every  other  free 
state,  1 believed  it  to  be  essential  to  the  lasting  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties,  that  a man,  devoid  of  civil  talents, 
and  offering  no  recommendation  but  one  founded  on  mi- 
litary service,  should  not  be  selected  to  administer  the 
j government.  I believe  so  yet;  and  I shall  consider  the 
j days  of  the  commonwealth  numbered,  when  an  opposite 
| principle  is  established.  I believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  now,  when  our  institutions  are  in  comparative  infan- 
cy, is  the  time  to  establish  the  great  principle,  that  mili- 
tary qualification  al»ne  is  not  a sufficient  title  to  the  pre- 
sidency. If  we  start  right,  we  may  run  a long  race  of 
liberty,  happiness,  and  glory.  If  we  stumble  in  setting 
out,  w e shall  fall  as  others  have  fallen  before  us,  and  fait 
without  even  a claim  to  the  regrets  or  sympathies. of 
mankind. 

I have  never  done  gen.  Jackson,  knowingly,  any  injus- 
tice. I have  taken  pleasure,  on  every  proper  occasion, 
to  bestow  on  him  merited  praise  for  the  glorious  issue  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  No  American  citizen  en- 
joyed higher  satisfaction  than  I did  with  the  event.  I 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  boulevards  of  Pans;  and 
I eagerly  perused  the  details  of  the  actions,  with  the  anxi- 
ous hope  that  I should  find  that  the  gallant  militia  of  my 
own  state  had  avenged,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  blood  which  they  had  so  freely  spilt  on  the  disastrous 
field  of  Raisin.  That  hope  was  not  then  gratified;  ami 
although  I had  the  mortification  to  read  in  the  official  state- 
ment, that  they  had  ingloriously  fled,  1 was  nevertheless 
thankful  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  my  country,  and 
felt  grateful  to  him  who  had  most  contributed  to  tin*, 
ever  memorable  victory.  This  concession  is  not  novv’ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  favor  or  miti- 
gating the  wrath  of  gen.  Jackson.  He  has  erected  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  us,  and  I would  scorn  to  accept 
any  favor  at  his  hands.  I thank  my  God  that  Hk  has  en- 
dowed me  with  a soul  incapable  of  apprehensions  from 
the  anger  of  any  being  but  himself. 

I have  as  your  representative,  freely  examined,  and  in 
my  deliberate  judgment,  justly  condemned  the  conduce. 
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®f  gen.  Jackson  in  some  of  our  Indian  wars.  I believed, 
vmdyet  believe  him,  to  have  trampled  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  to  have  violated  the  principles  of 
humanity.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I did  not  and 
could  not  vote  for  him. 

I owe  you,  mv  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  many  apo- 
logies for  this  long  interruption  of  the  festivities  of  the 
day.  I, hope  that  my  desire  to  vindicate  their  honored 
object,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  he  is  not  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  them,  will  he  deemed  sufficient. 

We  learn  from  the  Lexington  Reporter  that  the  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Clay  in  Woodford  was  attended  by  upward 
of  a thousand  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  that  county, 
and  an  immense  concourse  from  the  counties  adjoining. 
At  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  the  assemblage  was  still 
greater,  being  composed  of  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand. The  latter  entertainment  was  the  most  sumptu- 
ous, and  extensive  ever  known  in  the  western  country. 
Invitations  from  all  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  many  from 
Ohio,  were  hourly  coming  in  but  could  not  be  accepted. 

U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 
fleport  of  the  boyrd  of  visiters , on  the  United  States' 
military  academy  at  West  Pointy  June  1827. 

United  States’  military  academy. 

West  Point , June  21st , 1827. 

To  the  hon.  James.  Barbour, 

Secretary  oj  -war. 

Sir:  The  members  of  the  board  of  visiters,  vested 
with  powers,  under  your  authority,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  general  instruction  at  the  military  academy  of 
West  Point,  &c.  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report,  the  result  of  their  attentions  and  inqui- 
ries: 

On  the  first  Monday  of  June,  the  examination  of  the 
cadets,  in  the  various  branches  of  general  knowledge 
fought  at  the  military  academy,  commenced.  To  this 
examination  the  serious  attention  of  the  boat'd  has  been 
devoted’. 

From  the  nature  of  the  institution;  from  the  views  of 
the  government  in  giving  being  to  the  establishment: 
from  the  objects  to  which,  at  a future  period,  the  cadets 
must  give  their  solicitudes  and  attentions;  it  is  evident  that 
the  possession  of  sound  mathematical  knowledge  is  to  be 
the  primary  acquisition  of  every  graduate  of  this  institu- 
tion. Without  it,  the  benefits  desired  to  be  conferred  on 
the  republic  cannot  be  effected.  To  the  board  of  visiters, 
it  affords  pleasure  to  state,  that,  to  this  essential  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  much  care  and  industry  are  devoted 
by  the  able  professors  and  instructors  of  the  academy; 
a.nd  that  the  progress  of  the  cadets  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
care  and  toil  bestowed:  the  advances  made  are  certain 
evidences  of  the  ceaseless  attentions  given. 

Whilst  it  may  be  said  that  mathematical  science  must 
be  the  leading  feature  of  instruction  at  the  military  aca- 
demy, it  is,  perhaps,  not  irrevelant  to  observe,  that,  aware 
of  the,  objects  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  cadets,  and 
limited,  as  the  course  of  instruction  is,  to  the  brief  period 
©f  four  years,  certain  branches  of  the  general  science  are 
of  more  immediate  utility  than  others.  Hence,  the  zeal 
and  exertions  of  the  professors  are  applied  with  peculiar 
force  to  produce  excellence  in  some  departments. 

The  mathematical  course  of  the  first  year,  consists  of 
the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytical  trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical.  During 
the  second  year,  the  course  embraces  surveying,  de- 
scriptive geometry,  perspective,,  shades  and  shadows, 
•analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Among  the  preceding  branches  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion, none  ascend  to  the  same  eminence  of  practical  utili- 
ty as  descriptive  geometry;  since  by  descriptive  geo- 
metry every  object  requiring  by  the  studied  attention  ot  the 
civil  and  military  engineer  is  aided.  Sensible  of  its  im- 
portance, more  especially  when  received  as  a subject  in- 
timately blended  with  national  considerations,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  board  to  allude  to  the  attention  and  zeal  with 
which  it  is  cultivated  at  the  academy.  The  graduates  of 
the  academy  will,  it  is  believed,  be  frequently  employed 
in  arduous  undertakings,  where  projects  must  be  conceiv- 
ed and  developed,  and  then  executed:  when  the  project 
has  received  the  requisite  measure  of  mental  considera- 
tion,. it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  direct  its  details 


and  preside  over  its  execution.  On  such  occasions,  and 
in  our  country,  their  occurrence  must  be  frequent.  It  is 
of  eminent  advantage  to  be  able  to  represent,  accurately, 
objects  ot  three  dimensions  on  a plane,  and  to  derive 
from  tne  exact  description  of  bodies,  whatever  necessa- 
rily relates  to  their  forms  and  relative  positions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  kno  wledge  of  de- 
scriptive geometry  possessed  by  the  cadets,  is  adequate  and 
ext  nsive;  well  suited  to  produce  results  of  importance 
and  essential  service  to  the  commonwealth.  A brief  enu- 
meration ct  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  will  convey 
ideas  of  its  extent  and  utility;  of  the  right  line  and  plane; 
lines  and  their  tangent;  curved  surfaces;  tangent  planes: 
intersections  of  curved  surfaces  and  planes;  tangent  lines 
to  the  curves  of  intersection;  developement  of  surfaces 
and  planes;  intersections  of  curved  surfaces;  spherical 
projections;  warped  surfaces. 

T he  answering  to  the  many  and  difficult  questions  pro- 
posed during  the  course  of  examination;  the  propriety 
and  definiteness  of  the  language  employed;  the  preci- 
sion and  eleganee  of  execution  "displayed  "in  constructing 
the  diagrams,  unaided  by  ruler  or  compass;  the  correct- 
ness of  eye  and  hand  in  setting  off  relative  positions  and 
proportions;  the  unfailing  correctness  of  the  results; 
prove  the  possession  of  positive  talent,  and  zeal,  and  in- 
dustry, in  its  developement.  At  the  black  beard,  the  ex- 
hibitions were  direct  evidence  of  serious  private  study ; 
and  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  diagrams  of  the  course 
presented  by  each  cadet,  shew  that"  delight  must  .have 
communicated  its  buoyancy  to  the  mind,  while  occupied 
.n  the  construction. 

The  general  principles  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
different  propositions  embraced  Lv  desei  • . • ietr\ 

being  known,  it  was  a marked  satisfaction  to  the  b-ard 
to  find  that  the  application  oi  those  principles  was  cease- 
lessly insisted  on.  This  application,  in  the  third  class, 
embraces  perspective,  and  the  determination  of  shades 
and  shadows.  Besides  the  simple' representation  of  an 
object,  itus  enviously  of  advantage  to  determine  its  shade 
and  shadowa 

A.  single  proposition  will  prove  the  powers  of  mental 
application  possessed  by  the  cadets  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  year’s  course  of  instruction.  Required 
to  find  the  shade  and  shadow  on  tii-  surface  of  a serew, 
and  its  shadow  on  a given  plane.  While  employed  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  the  following  principles  of  de- 
scriptive geometry  were  applied: 

To  pass  a plane  to  the  surface  of  the  helicoide,  the 
point  of  contact  being  on  a given  helix,  and  the  plane  to 
be  parallel  to  a given  right  line.  To  determine  the  in- 
tersection of  a cylinder,  whose  base  ami  direction  of  its 
right-lined  elements  are  known,  w ith  a-given  plane. — 
To  pass  a plane,  through  any  element  of  the  helicoide, 
find  the  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  outward  helix  of  the 
screw.  To.  find  the  intersection  of  a plane  passing 
through  a given  line,  with  the  surface  of  the  screw’.  In 
addition  to  these  difficult  constructions,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  points  in  which  lines  penetrate  planes,  to  deter- 
mine the  intersections  of  planed*  and  the  points  in  which 
right  lines  intersect  curves  on  each  other. 

To  enter  into  lengthened  detail  relatively  to  the  progress 
of  the  cadets  in  every  branch  of  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal science  taught  at  the  military  academy,  is,  bv  the 
board,  deemed  unnecessary;  excellence,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, w’as  apparent;  and,  from  the  answers  elicited  dur- 
ing the  examination,  it  was  evident  that  the  more  essen- 
tial and  practically  useful  have  shared  in  unremitting  at- 
tention. In  analytical  geometry  the  questions  and 
propositions  proposed  and  answered,  related  to  right 
lines  and  planes;  to  the  discussion  of  curves  and  surfa- 
ces of  the  second  order;  to  the  discussion  of  equation  of 
cifrves:  first,  in  reference  to  curves  limited  in  every  direc- 
tion to  curves  limited  in  one  direction  and  indefinite  in 
the  other,  to  curves  indefinite  in  every  direction;  and  to 
surfaces  of  the  second  order  referred  to,  then-  axes,  &c 
&c. 

Questions  relating  to  the  follow  ing  subjects  were  pro- 
posed in  the  differential  calco-l  s,  and  their  solutions 
given  with  correctness  and  promptitude:  differentiation 
of  functions  containing  two  or  more  variables:  differen- 
tiation of  any  equations  containing  two  variables;  theory 
of.  curves-,  osculating  curves;  discussion  of  maxima  and 
minima;  theory  of  curved  surfaces;  curves  of  double 
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'curvature,  See.  In  the  integral  calculus,  integration  of 
irrational  functions;  integration  of -logarithmic;  exponen- 
tial and  circular  functions;  quadrauture  of  curves;  qua- 
drature of  curved  surfaces;  measure  of  the  volumes 
hounded  by  them;  cubature  of  bodies  bounded  by  curved  ' 
surfaces;  and  quadrature  of  their  areas,  btc. 

From  the  extent  of  mathematical  knowledge  acquired 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  an  extensive  course  of 
natural  philosophy  was  the  rational  expectation  of  the 
board  of  visiters.  Their  expectations  were  not  disap- 
pointed. They  witnessed  with  high  gratification  the  dis- 
.play  of  analytical  application  to  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
blems of  the  Newtonian  philosophy;  more  especially  those 
prolific  in  consequences,  and  entering  into  physical  as- 
tronomy. In  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  optics, 
electricity,  bcc.  bcc.  propositions  of  serious  difficulty 
were  proposed  and  demonstrated.  Questions  relating  to 
every  variety  of  matter  embraced  by  this  most  import- 
ant department,  were  proposed  and  answered.  Pro- 
blems of  practical  utility  were  also  given  to  ascertain  the 
certain  possession  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  course, 
and  prove  the  readiness  of  the  cadets  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  and  the  analytical  formula.  ISo  refer- 
ence to  the  class  books  was  permitted. 

The  knowledge  acquired  during  the  preceding  years  is 
now,  if  the  phrase  be  proper,  brought  into  action  by  im- 
mediate application  to  the  purposes  of  civil  and  military 
engineering.  These  branches  of  general  science,  with 
military  tactics,  are  intended  as  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  military  academy". 

When  the  many  objects  to  which  the  civil  and  military 
engineer  l>as  to  devote  his  attention,  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  it  will,  without  difficulty,  be  admitted, 
that  the  preceding  course  of  instruction  is,  to  speak  within 
limit,  not  too  mathematically  scientific.  Fixed  principles 
should,  as  far  a-  can  be  admitted,  be  the  land  mark  to 
the  engineer:  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  realization 
of  expectation  can  be  founded:,  where  there  is  but  little 
’ principle  in  theory,  the  hope  of  certainty  in  the  practical 
operations  cannot  be  rationally  indulged.  We  need  not 
refer  to  the  history  ox  mechanical  constructions  to  exhi- 
bit the  many  and  seriously  destructive  conseqtiencc-s  en- 
tailed- by  ignorance  of  mathematical  science,  and  how 
frequently  nations  have  been  burthened  with  useless  and 
injurious  works. 

Engineering,  in  its  two  departments,  particularly  in 
its  civil  features,  is  of  importance  to  every"  country,  and 
,to  none  more  than  to  our  own.  The  importance  of  sci- 
entific education  to  the  engineer  is  evident:  for  to  mate- 
rial substances  his  thoughts  and  meditations  must  be  di- 
rected. Hence,  it  is  of  importance  to  become  familiar 
with,  the  laws  prescribed  by  nature  for  their  action:  he 
must  grapple  with  his  agents,  and  foresee  their  effects; 
calculate  tiieir  energies,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  dic- 
tator of  their  actions;  nature  must  be.  forced  into  a bond 
of  alliance  with  his  views;  he  must  interrograte  her  on 
her  modes  of  action;  study  the  laws  by  which  she  gov- 
erns; enter  into  the  recesses  of  her  hidden  processes; 
arrest  her  in  the  act  of  operation,  and  enter  on  his  own 
labors  with  possession  of  her  secrets. 

The  course  of  civil  and  military  engineering  at  the  mi- 
litary academy  embraces  the  considerations  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  constructions — the  peculiar  purposes 
they  serve  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
works  on  rivers,  canals  and  harbors.  Questions  demand- 
ed of  the  class,  and  propositions  required  to  be  demon- 
strated, referred  to  the  properties  and  constituent  parts 
of  the  materials  used,  and  their  relative  fitnesses,  under 
different  circumstances,  to  the  construction  of  roads, 
their  classes,  their  profiles  in  plain  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  country,  how  to  blend  economy  witli  stability, 
&c.  &c. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  construction  of  canals,  arches, 
bridges,  centering  and  roofing  appears  to  have  received 
merited  attention.  In  reference  to  rivers  and  canals, 
the  questions  answered  related  to  the  best  forms  of  their 
beds — bow  to  find  the  dimensions  of  their  channels — 
their  discharge  and  regimen — the  effects  of  weirs,  bars, 
sluices  and  reefs — to  weirs  constructed  across  rivers  to 
force  the  water  from  them  into  the  conducting  feeders, 
-or  immediately  into  the  canal  itself — and  waste- wiers  to 
take  off  the  surplus  water.  Questions  were  also  propos- 
ed having  -reference  to  the  resistance  of  the  materials 


employed;  to  the  equilibrium  of  arches,  and  the  effects 
of  friction. 

Carpentry, having  intimate  relations  with  the  construc- 
tion ot  bridges,  necessarily  demands  a serious  portion  of 
attention.  Here  the  effects  of  forces  of  different  kinds 
on  the  materials  employed  were  discussed;  the  laws  of 
extension  and  compression,  and  their  connection  with 
flexure.  The  know  ledge  displayed  by  the  cadets  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  mechanics  is  good  promise  that,  at 
a future  day,  when  experience  shall  have  been  acquired, 
many  judicious  inferences  will  be  made,  and  maxims  es- 
tablished, in  this  important  branch  ol  mechanical  science. 
That  it  is  a science,  and  hence,  worthy  of  the  serious  at- 
tention it  receives  at  the  military  academy,  is  obvious; 
for  it  requires  a knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  of  the  absolute  strain  that  is  to  be  laid  on  them;  the 
modifications  of  this  strain,  arising  out  of  the  place  and 
direction  in  which  it  is  exerted;  and  the  changes  that  can 
be  made  by  a proper  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture must  also  be  known.  Farther,  when  every  piece  is 
arranged,  so  as  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  from  its 
relative  strength,  it  is  absolutely  of  the  first  necessity  to 
know  how  to  form  the  joints,  and  other  connections,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  preserve  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  arrangement.  The  action  of  a straining  beam., 
external  action  of  a frame,  the  framing  of  purlins,  build- 
ing up  of  girders,  methods  of  scarling,  and  placing  ot 
iron  straps,  were  discussed. 

In  military  engineering,  the  following  subjects  were 
proposed:  derails  of  redoubts  and  field  works;  solutions 
relative  to  angular  and  oblique  batteries;  subterranean 
war;  solutions  on  irregular  ground,  and  application*  di 
fortification  to  irregularities  of  site. 

Progress  in  the  important  science  of  military  tactics  is  an 
object  of  serious  attention  at  the  military  academy;  and 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  severe 
duties  attached  to  tins  essential  department  of  the  gene- 
ral course  of  instruction  are  ably  and  scientifically  dis- 
charged. The  manoeuvres  and  different  evolutions  per- 
formed in  the  field,  and  the  illustrations  executed  on  the 
black- board  in  the  examination  hall,  were  evidences  of 
high  advancement  obtained  by  the  cadet$.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  subject-matter  illustrated  during  examina- 
tion: organization  of  infantry  of  the  line,  and  of  light  in- 
fantry: of  light  and  heavy  cavalry;  manoeuvres  of  regi- 
ments: organization  and  manoeuvres  of  advance  and  rear 
guards:  principles  of  strategy:  organization  of  camps: 
passage  of  denies  in  advance  and  retreat:  orders  of  bat- 
tle. For  additional  details  on  this  important  department 
of  the  general  course,  the  board  refers  to  the  annexed  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  military  instruction,  marked 
(A.) 

On  drawing,  as  an  essential  branch  of  necessary  in- 
struction, the  board  would  beg  leave  to  speak  with  some 
degree  of  emphasis.  On  recurring  to  the  several  acts  ol 
congress  relative  to  the  establishment  at  West  Point,  it 
will  be  perceive*!  that  its  first  foundation  was  laid  by  the 
act  of  10th  March,  ib’0‘2,  fixing  the  military  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States.  (lly  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  more  was  originally  r intem- 
plated  than  merely  to  plant  the  germ  of  a great  military’ 
institution  in  our  country,  by  giving  to  a small  but  select 
corps  of  engineers  a kind  of  local  habitation  and  a name. 

Accordingly,  by  the  provisions  of  the  27  th  section  of 
that  act,  a small  corps  ot  engineers  was  to  have  its  sta- 
tion at  West  Point,  who,  together  with  ten  cadets  only, 
whose  number  is  now  augmented  to  several  hundreds 
was  to  constitute  a military  academy. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that,  even  in  this  first  incep- 
tion of  the  institution,  humble  and  unaspiring  as  seeui  to 
have  been  the  views  of  its  wise  progenitors,  it  did  not  es- 
cape their  vigilance  that  one  of  its  first  and  most  essen- 
tial accompaniements  was  that  same  department  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  more  immediately  referred  to  in  the  present 
article.  Accordingly,  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
second  section  ot  an  act  which  passed  the  year  succeed- 
ing, to  wit*  28th  February,  180J,  the  president  ot  the 
United  States  was  authorized  to  appoint  one  teacher  of 
the  French  language,  and  “one  teacher  of  drawing,”  to 
be  attached  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  whose  compensa- 
tion should  not  exceed,  bcc.  btc. 

In  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  this  enactment,  it  ap- 
I pears  that  a teacher  of  drawing  was,  indeed,  soon  alt  r- 
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■w  ards  appointed,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued  in 
his  station;  but  it  is  a circumstance  which  has  appeared  to 
the  board  as  being  somewhat  unaccountable,  that  from  that 
period  to  the  present,  scarcely  a single  cast  or  engraving-, 
or  any  other  of  the  ordinary  and  necessary  facilities  have 
been  afforded,  at  the  public  expense,  in  aid  of  this  valua- 
ble branch  of  instruction. 

The  board  forbears  to  comment  upon  the  singularity 
of  this  omission,  presuming  that  the  annexation  of  a 
good  drawing  school,  with  all  its  customary  apparatus 
and  implements,  is  a matter  too  obviously  requisite  as  an 
appendage  to  the  engineering  department  to  require  il- 
lustration. 

The  board  begs  leave,  therefore,  to  reiterate,  which 
it  does  very  cordially,  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
last  year’s  board  of  visiters,  that  a competent  appropria- 
tion be  made,  without  delay,  for  supplying  the  manifest 
deficiencies  in  the  department  above  alluded  to. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  upon  this  head,  the  board 
consider  it  but  a tribute  which  is  justly  due  to  the  able 
and  indefatigable  teacher  now  employed  in  this  branch, 
as  well  as  the  genius  of  many  of  his  pupils,  to  observe, 
that  many  specimens,  and  among  them  several  delinea- 
tions of  the  human  figure,  in  various  attitudes,  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  the  examination,  denoting  a de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  the  art,  which,  considering  the  very 
limited  means  of  instruction  heretofore  .furnished,  were 
truly  surprising,  and  afforded  the  best  evidence  of  the 
great  degree  of  perfection  in  this  useful  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, which  might  be  obtained  at  the  aeademy  by  the  ap- 
plication of  more  ample  means. 

As  no  particular  changes  since  last  year  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  departments  of  French,  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, moral  philosophy,  &c.  we  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  last  board  of  visiters  for  their  relative  details.  Far 
as  expectation  should  have  been  canned  when  the  import- 
ant, difficult,  and  serious  matter  of  the  grand  subjects  of 
instruction  at  the  military  academy  are  considered,  the 
knowledge  acquired  has  given  satisfaction.  To  fcpeak 
generally,  the  answering  was  correct,  and  the  questions 
at  intervals  proposed,  were  not  of  easy  solution. 

T o the  civil  economy  of  the  academy,  the  attentions  and 
inquiries  of  the  board  have  been  directed;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  state,  that  the  result  is  the  strong  conviction, 
that,  to  the  regulations  fixed  for  the  direction  of  this  de- 
partment, the  proper  attentions  have  been  bestowed. 
The  articles  supplied  to  the  cadets  are  deemed  to  have 
been  furnished  on  fair  and  just  terms.  It  is  believed  the 
institution  is  secured  against  fraud  and  embezzlement, 
and  the  welfare  and  rational  happiness  of  the  cadets  con- 
sulted. Far  as  inquiry  has  extended,  no  cause  for  sus- 
picion has  been  detected,  to  lead  to  any  other  inference 
than  that  the  designs  of  the  government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  economy  and  police  of  the  academy 
are  faithfully  fulfilled. 

A certain  strength  of  physical  constitution  being  neces- 
sary tor  the  more  secure  and  efficient  execution  of  many 
of  the  duties  embraced  by  military  tactics,  and  maturity 
of  intellect  being  requisite  to  the  easy  intelligence  of  ma- 
thematical science,  it  is  proposed  by  the  board  that  the 
minimum  period  of  admission  into  the  military  academy, 
should,  for  the  future,  be  fixed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Tt  is  also  supposed,  that,  prior  to  this  age,  some  extent  of 
knowledge,  tending  to  aid  in  the  acquirement  of  the  sci- 
ences taught  at  the  academy,  may  be  obtained.  The 
maximum  period  of  admission  is  recommended  by  the 
board  to  be  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  visiters 
for  1826,  section  5th,  article  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  are  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  present  board  to  legislative  atten- 
tion. In  the  views  there  expressed,  they  concur. 

In  terminating  our  labors,  and  closing  our  report  con- 
taining the  result  of  the  attentions  and  inquiries  of  the 
board,  the  present  flourishing  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  demand  the  expression  of  unfeigned  satisfaction. 
To  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  our  country,  we  look 
forward  with  the  spirit  that  exults,  and  admit  to  our  minds 
the  fondest  and  best  founded  anticipations  of  future  ad- 
vantages. The  instructions  received  at  the  military  aca- 
demy must  essentially  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our 
commerce,  arts,  manufactures  and  navigation.  Their 
extent  and  perfection,  the  high  reputation  of  the  superin- 


tendant  of  the  institution,  and  the  talents  of  its  professor.^, 
have  already  conferred  more  than  the  elements  of  a name. 
The  military  academy  of  West  Point  is  now  invested  with 
a reputation  worthy  of  the  times  and  of  the  republic;  and 
it  possesses  those  attributes  that  are  pledges  of  stability, 
unless  thwarted  by  contingencies  at  present  hidden  even 
from  human  conjecture.  •. 

May  the  children  of  its  fostering  care  never  descend 
from  the  high  spirit  that  achieved  the  freedom  of  our 
country,  and  never  depart  from  the  principles  that  sum- 
moned to  conquest. 

We  have  the  honor  to  offer  you  the  expression  of  our 
highest  consideration  and  respect. 

JOSEPH  VANCE, 


George  C.  Washington , 

Albert  H.  Tracy , 

Thos.  C.  Levins , 

Geo.  Blake , 

Thos.  B.  Reed, 

T.  Stockton , 

Jos.  Ritner , 

R.  E.  De  Russt,  captain  engmeers, 

major  brevet,  secretary  of  board  of  visiters. 


President  of  the  board. 
Andrertv  JM.  Prevost , 

A.  H.  Powell, 

Jno.  Barney , 

R.  C.  JS  fallary, 

Lewis  Condict, 

Henry  Staunton , major  and 
quarter  master  U.  S.  army. 


War  department , Washington,  July  15,  1827. 

Gen.  Joseph  Vance, 

President  of  the  board  of  visiters. 

Sib:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  board  of  visiters,  appointed,  by  letters 
of  the  27th  February  last,  to  attend  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
gress and  improvement  of  the  cadets  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  and  instruction  given  at  the  military 
academy  >at  West  Point,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing, generally,  the  management  of  that  institution,  which 
report  was  communicated  to  this  department  by  major 
De  Russy,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  one  of  the  visiters, 
who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

I have  read  the  report  with  great  attention,  and  not  less 
satisfaction:  for,  while  it  exhibits  the  real  state  of  the 
military  academy  in  all  that  concerns  the  progress  made 
by  the  cadets  in  the  various  studies  and  military  exercises, 
as  well  as  what  appertains  to  the  police,  discipline,  and 
general  administration  of  its  affairs,  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  learn,  from  so  respectable  source,  that  the  institution 
continues  to  maintain  that  high  reputation,  which  the  re- 
ports of  former  boards  of  visiters  have  declared  it  to  de- 
serve, and  that  the  establishment  merits  all  the  liberality 
and  fostering  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  government. 

The  great  pains  taken  by  the  board  to  ascertain  the 
true  condition  of  the  military  academy,  the  time  and  labor 
gratuitously  sacrificed  to  the  national  interest,  in  that  re- 
gard, calls  for  the  acknowledgement  of  the  department; 
and  I should  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,  while  you  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  the  thanks  of  this  department  on 
your  own  part,  that  you  will  communicate  to  the  gentle- 
men so  worthily  associated  with  you  in  the  laborious  duty 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  board,  the  expression  61 
the  great  satisfaction  which  the  report  has  afforded. 

I offer  you  my  respects, 

JAMES  BARBOUR. 


HARVEY  BIRCH. 

[From  the  Boston  Telegraph .] 

The  following  communication  is  from  the  rev.  A.  B.  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  this  county. 

Cooper's  “ Spy  of  the  neutral  ground or  the  true 
Harvey  Birch: — This  gentleman,  far  gone  in  years, 

whose  real  name  is  E C , resides  in  the  town  of  C. 

in  the  state  of  New  York,  about  12  miles  from  “thehish- 
kill  Highlands.”  He  is  a worthy  man,  possessed  of  a 
fine  farm;  and  for  many  years  has  sustained  the  office  of 
deacon  in  the  congregational  Presbyterian  church  of  G. 
society.  Mr.  Cooper  has  given  us  an  accurate  des- 
cription of  his  person,  which  is  tall  and  meagre,  and  in- 
dicative of  great  muscular  strength.  Reserved  in  his 
manners,  and  maintaining  an  invariable  rigidity  of  fea- 
tures, one  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
any  emotion  of  his  mind.  He  seldom  feels  disposed  to 
speak  of  his  hair-breadth  escapes  and  severe  privations, 
> while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country',  during  the 
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revolutionary  struggle:  But  whenever  he  enters  upon 

this  story,  it  is  with  modesty  and  sell-abasement  that  he 
was  so  criminal  as  to  act  the  part  of  “Hushai  the  Ar- 
ehite,”  in  the  presence  of  the  servants  of  George  3d. — 
The  wTiter  of  this  article  has  heard  him  utter  such  ex- 
pressions as  these:  “How  great  has  been  the  mercy  of 
God  to  me,  that  I was  not  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  ray  ca- 
reer of  deceit  and  wickedness!  I have  acted  too  much 
from  the  principle  mentioned  by  the  apostle  Paul,  “let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.” 

In  the  year  1776,  (if  I remember  right),  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a spy  by  the  friends  of  American  liberty.  He 
then  lived  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  a little  south  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  “the  Highlands.”  During 
this  year  he  travelled  to  Canada  and  back  again,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  people  con- 
cerning the  war,  and  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  most 
active  and  dangerous  men  among  the  tories.  To  this 
class  of  men,  he  professed  great  friendship  for  the  British 
ministry,  and  expressed  fears  that  he  should  become  a 
prisoner  to  the  whigs,  who  would  deprive  him  of  life. — 
The  information  obtained  by  the  spy  occasioned  the  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  several  royalists. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  frequently  in  New  York,  in 
company" with  the  principal  officers  of  the  British  army, 
who  placed  in  him  the  utmost  confidence.  From  this 
time,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  considered  as  a spy 
for  the  royalists,  and  the  principal  theatre  of  his  opera- 
tions was  in  the  county  contiguous  to  New  York  and  the 
“Highlands.”  Under  different  disguises  and  assumed 
names,  such  as  John  Smith,  Harvey  Wright,  and  Har- 
vey Birch,  he  travelled  through  many  towns,  obtaining 
important  information  which  he  communicated  to  the 
American  generals.  His  employment  necessarily  sub- 
jected him  to  perils.  Sometimes  he  was  shot  at  by  the 
friends  of  liberty,  who  were  eager  to  destroy  one  enga- 
ged (as  they  thought)  in  the  service  of  their  enemies. — 
§everal  times  he  was  their  prisoner,  but  his  ingenuity 
effected  his  escape. 

Several  companies  of  tories,  officered  -with  men  from 
the  British  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
in  consequence  of  his  adroitness.  It  was  customary  with 
the  British  officers  to  steal  their  way  into  the  country, 
and  obtain  recruits  from  among  the  tories,  which  were 
marched  to  the  support  of  the  British  army.  The  spy 
-enlisted  several  times  under  such  officers,  and  when  he 
had  ascertained  the  time  fixed  upon  formarching  to  unite 
w ith  the  myrmidons  of  king  George,  he  never  failed  of 
secretly  apprizing  some  principal  officer  of  the  American 
army,  who,  of  course,  was  not  tardy  in  effecting  their 
surrender  at  discretion.  In  such  instances,  the  spy  be- 
came a prisoner,  but  favored  by  friends  who  knew  his 
real  character,  he  always  “took  French  leave  of  ab- 
sence.” 

PAUPERISM. 

[From  the  Salem  Observer.] 

Pauper  establishments. — In  a former  paper  we  gave  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  committee 
who  were  appointed  to  examine  some  of  the  principal 
pauper  establishments  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
since  been  furnished  by  the  committee  with  a copy  cf  their 
report,  and  are  enabled  to  exhibit  a comparative  view  of 
all  the  establishments  which  they  visited  in  their  tour. 
The  first  in  order  was  the  Baltimore  alms  house. 

This  belongs  to  the  city  and  county,  and  is  under  the 
care  of  seven  trustees,  four  in  the  city  annually  appoint- 
ed by  the  mayor  and  council,  and  their  residents  of  the 
county  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  They 
meet  weekly  and  are  allowed  two  dollars  per  day  for 
their  services.  The  house  is  situated  on  a farm  of  more 
than  300  acres.  It  consists  of  a centre  building  and  wings, 
capable  of  accommodating  8 or  900  paupers.  It  contains 
an  infirmary,  a lying  hospital,  work  house  for  the  em- 
ployment of  vagrants,  an  asylum  for  destitute  children, 
a lunatic  hospital,  and  a medical  and  chirurgical  school. 
The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a master  who  is 
paid  $600  per  annum,  a matron  $200,  a physician  $400 
who  is  allowed  students  who  pay  him  200  each,  a superin- 
tendent of  the  farm  $400 — clerk  to  the  steward,  school- 
master, nurses  and  assistant  cooks,  and  those  not  receiv- 
ing salary  are  paupers.  An  account  is  opened  with  every 
male  over  15  years  of  age,  and  every  female  over  12,  who 
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are  credited  with  any  work  done  towards  their  mainten- 
ance, the  charge  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  SO  cents  per  dav. 
The  average  number  in  the  house  is  about  400.  Of  the 
whole  number  admitted  more  than  three-fourths  were  re* 
duced  to  pauperism  by  intemperance!  The  proportion 
of  foreigners  exceeded  one  third.  The  agricultural  and 
manufactured  productions  of  the  farm  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $7,166  67.  The  only  outdoor  relief  ofanv 
kind  that  is  granted,  is  to  the  quarterly  pensioners  which 
amounted  last  year  to  $2,491,75.  Neither  medical  at- 
tendance, medicine,  fuel,  provisions,  nor  clothing,  is  al- 
lowed to  outdoor  poor.  The  amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  of  the  city,  including  every  expense, 
except  the  interest  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  farm* 
averages  about  $18,000.  The  population  of  Baltimore 
exceeds  70,000. 

New  Fork. — The  next  -which  they  visited,  was  the 
almshouse  in  New  York,  distant  from  the  city  about  two 
and  a half  miles.  It  is  within  an  enclosure  of  26  acres, 
surrounded  by  a stone  wall.  It  is  325  feet  long  and  con- 
sists of  a centre  with  the  wings.  The  centre  building  is 
4 stories  high  including  the  basement,  the  wings  three 
stories.  The  inmates  are  lodged  in  42  rooms,  each  about 
22  by  45  feet. — There  are  from  20  to  24  persons  in  each 
room,  and  are  classed  aceordingto  sex,  nation,  and  habits. 
— The  different  wards  are  under  inspection  of  persons 
selected  from  the  most  exemplary  of  the  paupers.  The 
house  is  warmed  by  the  funnels  of  stoves  in  the  base- 
ment story.  By  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  about  $3000 
was  saved  last  year.  The  average  number  of  paupers  iu 
the  house  is  1949,  of  whom  425  are  children.  About  150 
are  employed  in  picking  wool,  spinning,  gardening,  &c. 
There  is  attached  to  the  establishment  a farm  of  100 
acres,  which  is  at  present  unproductive.  There  are 
within  the  enclosure,  besides  this  building,  a penitentiary, 
a hospital  for  the  sick  and  insane,  containing  about  260 
patients:  a large  building  for  the  manufacturers,  in  the 
upper  story  ot  which  is  a school  room,  where  are  taught 
about  258  children.  The  committee  saw  specimens  of 
writing,  which  were  of  superior  elegance.  There  are 
two  detached  buildings  where  the  children  are  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  paupers.  There  is  Another  building  used 
as  a pest  house.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  a su- 
perintendant,  whose  salary  is  $1600,  three  stewards. 
$500  each,  one  matron  $200,  superintendant  of  work 
shops  $250,  physician  $1,500,  steward  of  hospital  $500, 
matron  of  same  $200,  clerk  of  commissioners  $800,  de- 
puty clerk  $450,  visiter  $600.  The  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution are  about  $58,500.  The  relief  out  doors,  last 
year,  was  distributed  among  1500  families.  Part  of  it 
was  eight  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  The  relief  is  either 
in  money,  wood,  or  provisions.  The  whole  expenses  ot 
the  poor  establishment  are  $72,190.  The  district  con- 
tains 175,000  inhabitants. 

Providence , II.  /.—In  Providence,  the  whole  of  the 
concerns  of  the  poor  is  directed  by  one  overseer,  who  has 
a salary  of  $700,  and  a keeper  of  the  almshouse,  salary 
$150.  The  inmates  of  the  house  are  boarded  by  the 
keeper  for  $1  25  per  head,  children  half  price. — Out  of 
door  relief  is  given  in  wood  and  money.  No  labor  has 
been  introduced  except  the  picking  of  oakum.  One  phv- 
sician  with  a salary  of  $75  per  ann.  is  employed  for  the 
paupers.  The  expense  of  the  poor  last  year  $7,500 — 
population  of  the  town  16,000.  A new  poor  house  has 
recently  been  erected,  which  is  expected  to  improve  the 
system. 

The  committee  did  not  visit  Newport,  but  they  were 
informed,  that  the  almshouse  there  was  on  an  island  of 
about  90  acres.  The  paupers,  about  70  in  number,  and 
supported  at  an  expense  of  about  $3000.  Out  of  door 
rel  ief  is  entirely  abolished. 

Boston.  The  almshouse  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  and  on  a farm  of  60  acres.  The  buildings  are  ol1 
stone,  220  feet  long  by  40  deep,  four  stories  high.  The 

rooms  are  15  by  13,  and  contains  from  3 to  5 persons. 

On  the  first  floor  are  apartments  used  as  hospitals. 

There  is  a detached  building  for  the  blacks,  and  another 
for  the  insane.  The  average  number  in  the  house  annu- 
ally about  450.  The  officers  of  this  institution  are  nine 
directors, a superintendent  and  family  who  receive  $1  000. 
an  assistant  $600,  clerk  $161,  chaplain  ami  schoolmaster 
$167  53,  physician  $350,  schoolmistress  and  domestics 
$341,  teamster  $200.  The  poor  district  contains  a po- 
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pulation  of  60,000  persons.  The  actual  burthen  of  their 
support,  deducting  payment  for  state  paupers,  $20,892. 
The  outdoor  relief  is  wood,  provisions,  and  some  mo- 
ney. Not  more  than  half  a cord  of  wood  is  allowed  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Hartford.  The  almshouse  is  on  a farm  of  about  26 
acres.  Part  of  the  building  is  used  as  a house  of  cor- 
rection. The  house  is  under  the  government  of  two  of 
the  selectmen,  a superintendant  and  his  family,  who 
have  a salary  of  $365.  The  number  of  paupers  about 
50,  nine  or  ten  of  whom  are  employed  in  farming;  the 
expense,  including  interest  of  purchase  money  of  the 
farm,  is  $1,407.  There  is  a physician  who  takes  care  of 
the  poor,  and  has  a salary  of  $50.  The  out  door  relief 
is  in  wood  and  physic  alone.  Foreign  paupers  are  sup- 
ported by  an  individual  on  a contract  with  government, 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The  average  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  poor  in  the  house  is  49  cents 
weekly.  Population  of  Hartford  is  about  7000  persons. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  committee  remark, 
that  every  system  they  have  examined  is  superior  to  their 
own.  They  consider  the  manner  in  which  their  outdoor 
relief  is  furnished  as  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  sys- 
tem. They  recommend  a radical  reform  in  this  respect 
being  satisfied  that  their  outdoor  relief,  which  costs  more 
than  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  is  the  most  expensive 
and  wasteful  mode  of  supporting  the  poor.  They  ascer- 
tained during  their  tour,  that  from  three-fourths  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  paupers  were  reduced  by  intemperance. — 
The  expense  in  Philadelphia,  in  case  of  bastardy,  exci- 
ted surprise,  say  the  committee,  in  every  place  which 
they  visited.  In  New  York  the  cases  of  this  kind  are 
between  80  and  90.  Boston  9 and  10.  Salem  2 or  3. — 
Baltimore  none.  Philadelphia  269!!  The  committee 
were  much  pleased  w.th  the  house  of  refuge  in  New 
York.  The)  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  asy- 
lum for  the  intemperate,  the  directors  of  which  should 
be  authorised  to  airest  and  imprison  every  person  guilty 
■ of  this  vice. 


PARAGUAY. 

Doctor  Francic^  the  dictator  of  Paraguay.  This 
singular  person,  who  governs  with  an  absolute  rule  an 
extensive  region  in  South  America,  has  been  enabled  to 
throw  an  almost  impenetrable  veil,  of  secrecy  over  his  pro-  j 
readings,  and  keep  die  rest  of  the  world  in  ignorance  of 
the  concerns  of  the  government,  by  his  practice  of  de- 
taining all  foreigners  who  entered  his  territory.  The 
following  miuute  account  of  his  person  and  occupation  is 
translated  from  the  Journal  dn  Havre. 

This  man  is  about  the  regular  size  with  Regular  fea- 
tures, and  eyes  of  that  beautiful  blackness  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  creoles  of  South  America:  his  look  is  pene- 
trating and  mistrustful,  his  age  is  sixty,  although  he  ap- 
pears ten  years  younger. 

His  daily  life  is  remarkably  regular.  The  first  rays  of 
the  sun  seldom  surprise  him  in  bed.  On  rising,  a negro 
brings  him  a chaffing-dish,  boiler,  and  a pot  of  water, 
which  he  heats  in  his  presence,  when  the  dictator  prepares 
with  great  care  his  mate  or  Paraguay  tea;  this  being  drank, 
he  walks  to  the  peristyle  adjoining  the  court  of  his  dwel- 
ling smoking  a cigar,  which  he  takes  care  to  unrol  be- 
forehand lest  it  should  contain  something  poisonous,  and 
this  although  his  own  sister  had  been  the  manufacturer. 
At  six  o’clock  arrives. bis  barber,  a dirty  mulatto,  in  rags, 
and  drunk,  but  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  to  whom 
he  entrusts  himself.  If  the  dictator  is  in  a good  humor, 
he  chats  w ith  him,  and  often  makes  use  of  this  method  to 
prepare  the  public  for  his  measures.  This  gentleman  is 
in  fact  his  official  gazette.  He  now  repairs,  clad  in  an 
liidian  robe-de-chambre,  to  the  exterior  peristyle  which 
surrounds  the  building,  where  he  gives  audience,  walking. 
Towards  seven,  he  returns  to  his  cabinet  where  he  re- 
mains till  nine,  and  attends  to  his  officers  and  agents  who 
make  their  reports  to  him  and  receive  orders.  At  ele- 
ven the  fiel  de  fee  ho  brings  papers  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing examined,  and  writes  from  his  dictation  till  noon,  at 
which  hour  those  in  attendance  retire,  and  doctor  Fran- 
cis sits  down  to  dinner.  This  is  a frugal  meal  and  al- 
ways provided  by  the  direction  of  the  dictator.  When 
the  cook  returns  from  market  with  his  provisions,  he 
sets  themylov  n at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  of  his  master, 
v conies  out  and  selects  such  parts  as  he  wants.  The 


dinner  despatched,  he  takes  his  siesta  or  afternoon’s  nap, 
then  drinks  mate  and  smokes  a cigar  with  the  same  cere- 
monies  as  in  the  morning.  He  then  returns  to  business, 
at  which  he  employs  himself  till  four  or  five  o’clock, 
w hen,  his  escort  arrives,  the  perruquier  dresses  his  head 
while  others  are  saddling  his  horse,  and  these  finished, 
the  dictator  sets  out  upon  a visit  to  the  public  works  and 
the  barracks,  especially  of  the  cavalry,  'where  he  has  a 
dwelling  prepared  for  his  ow  n use.  In  these  excursions, 
although  surrounded  by  his  escort,  he  goes  armed  not 
only  with  a sabre  but  also  with  a pair  of  double  barreled 
pocket  pistols.  Towards  night  he  returns  home  and  sits 
down  to  study;  at  nine  o’clock  he  sups  on  a roast  pigeon 
and  a glass  of  wine.  In  fine  weather  he  takes  another  air- 
ing at  the  exterior  peristyle,  from  w hich  he  often  retires 
at  aveiy  late  hour.  At  ten  o’clock  he  gives  the  watch 
word  and  retires,  closing  with  his  ow  n hands  the  doors  of 
his  habitation 

A person  on  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  must  not 
approach  nearer  than  six  paces  till  he  makes  a sign  for  a 
further  advance,  when  three  steps  more  may  be  taken. 
The  arms  of  the  person  approaching  must  be  extended 
along  the  body  w ith  the  hands  open  and  hanging,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  certain  no  weapon  is  concealed;  even 
his  officers  and  confidants  dare  not  present  themselves 
before  him  with  a sword  at  their  side.  He  requires  every 
one  to  look  at  him  steadily  while  speaking  to  him,  and 
give  prompt  and  positive  answers  to  all  questions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  he  seeks  to  inti- 
mate, but  if  he  finds  the  person  sustain  his  attempts  with 
firmness,  he  relaxes  his  manner,  and  talks  very  agreea- 
bly, especially  when  favorably  disposed;  then  his  great 
talents  exhibit  themselves;  directing  the  discourse  to  sub- 
jects of  every  variety;  he  displays  vast  judgment  and 
penetration,  with  an  extent  of  knowledge,  surprising  in 
one  who  has  hardly  ever  been  out  of  Paraguay.  Free 
from  the  prejudices  with  which  those  around  him  are 
imbibed,  he  often  takes  occasion  to  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  pleasantries. 

When  assailed  with  a fit  of  hypochondria,  he  shuts 
himself  up  for  several  days,  without  hardly  attending  to 
any  business  during  that  time,  or  vents  his  ill  humour 
upon  those  about  him,  in  which  case,  the  officers,  the 
soldiers  and  the  civil  functionaries  receive  equally  bad 
treatment  at  his  hands.  At  these  moments  he  is  lavish 
of  his  insults  and  menaces  against  his  enemies,  real  or 
pretented;  arrests,  severe  punishments  and  executions, 
are  at  these  times  ordered  by  him  upon  the  most1  trilling 
occasions. 

However  unequal  in  his  temper,  yet  he  must  he  allow- 
ed the  constant  possession  of  one  laudable  quality— ^that 
of  his  disinterestedness.  As  liberal  in  his  own  expenses 
as  he  is  avaricious  of  the  public  profit,  he  pays  in  ready 
money  for  all  that  he  requires.  His  private  fortune  has 
not  been  augmented  by  his  elevation,  he  has  never  ac- 
cepted presents,  and  keeps  ever  w ithin  the  limits  of  his 
salary;  his  greatest  enemies  rerider  him  justice  on  this 
score.  On  many  occasions  he  has  manifested  that  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  gratitude.  'Having 
learnt  at  a certain  time  that  the  son  of  a family  of  Cordo- 
va, in  which  he  had  been  received  in  hisyouth,  was  living 
at  Assumption  in  a state  of  great  distress,  he  sent  for  him, 
supplied  him  liberally  with  money  and  made  him  his 
secretary.  He  has  shown  great  generosity  to  the  school- 
mates of  his  youth. 

Nevertheless,  all  benefits,  services,  and  ties  of  kindred 
are  forgotten  by  him  the  moment  he  imagines  any  at* 
tempt  threatening  his  authority,  or  disrespect  to  his  per-: 
son.  It  is  an  unpardonable  offence  to  omit  giving  him  the 
title  of  exceUentissin.o  sever,  although  for  himself,  he 
t.  eats  every  one  with  the  greatest  familarity,  except  a 
few  strangers,  a habit  which  he  has  acquired  by  degrees, 
as  his  power  increased. 

With  this  excessive  jealousy  of  his  own  authority,  the 
dictator  has  never  possessed  a Teal  confidant.  In  none 
of  his  undertakings  has  he  ever  counsel  of  any  one;  no 
person  can  boast  of  having  exerted  the  least  influence 
over  him.  If  sooner  or  later  the  fate  which  has  overta- 
ken all  oppressors  of  their  country,  should  surprise  him, 
it  will  he  to  himself  alone  that  he  can  ascribe  the  cause  of 
his  downfall.  [ Boston  Courier. 
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|dP»We  insert  the  entire  journal  of.  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Convention  of  fanners  and  manufacturers, 
and  other  friends  of  domestic  industry,  \jtfaich  assembled 
at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  ult.  in  consequence  of  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  ol 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  right  of  the  people,  personally,,  or  through  dele- 
gates appointed  by  them,  peaceably  to  meet  together  and 
consult  with  one  another  on  subjects  interesting  to  them, 
and  respectfully  to  petition  for  a redress  of  their  griev- 
ances will  not  be  denied  by  the  most  despotic  disciples 
of  the  new  political  school;  and  tliatall  things  were  done 
with  “decency  and  order”  at  Harrisburg,  the  severest 
enemies  of  the  American  system  will  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  The  fiery  denunciations  of 
maddened  political  partizans,  and  the  night-mare  visions 
of  some  who  behold  ruin  in  the  successful  labor  of  our 
own  citizens,  have  been  dissipated  by  the  moderation  and 
♦alent  gathered  in  this  convention;  and  the  courtesy  and 
^ood  will  which  the  members  extended  to  one  another, 
with  the  magnanimity  displayed  to  wards  a bitter  opposition 
to  them  and  thoir  principles,  will  not  tail  to  have  a pow- 
erful effect  upon  the  thinking  people  of  the  U.  States. — 
After  a liberal  exchange  of  individual  viewsand  a rich 
'pouring  out  of  practical  knowledge,  the  convention  adopt- 
ed a simple  and  modest  memorial  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture, respectfully  soliciting  attention  to  matters  of  great 
moment  to  themselves  and  those  whom  they  had  the 


sources  and  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  welfare  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  more  inti- 
mately united  in  a common  interest  than  many  believe. 
And  all  who  attended  the  convention  will  long  remember 
the  new  and  valuable  associations  which  they  formed. — 
We  met  and  parted  with  the  best  dispositions  of  the  hu- 
man heart. 

The  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  not 
yet  prepared,  but  will  appear  as  soon  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  to  collect  and  arrange  the  various  statis- 
tical facts  obtained,  or  yet  to  be  furnished,  in  rel»ti»u  to 
the  domestic  concerns  and  internal  commerce  of  our 
country;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these,  when  collected,  will 
have  some  considerable  tendency  to  enlighten  the  pubi  c 
mind  on  subjects  most  interesting  to  the  public  prosperity. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  honored  the 
convention  with  his  presence,  and  his  kind  deportment  to 
the  members  won  their  universal  esteem.  Mr.  Rimer 
received  a w ell-deserved  vote  of  thanks  for  the  urbanitv 
and  moderation  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  and  displayed  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
usages.  To  the  people  of  Harrisburg-also,  the  convention 
stands  indebted  for  all  those  courtesies  which  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  its  session  and  the  pressure  of  business  before  it, 
allowed  the  members  to  receive. 


TnTALSFORoruRDER.  An  unusual  degree  of  excitement 
has  been  created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  trial  at  Albar 

alias  Orton,  for 
on  the  7th 

\inion,'  even  though  the  subjects  of  the  petition  should  be  \ May  last.  Strang,  though  a man  of  tolerable  education 
disregarded  by  congress,  as  it  is  fashionable  with  certain  and  of  respectable  parentage,  was  residing  in  the  family 


honor  to  represent;  and  there  was  not  a member  present  ny,  N.  Y.  on  the  25th  ult.  of  Jesse  Strang,  alia; 
who,  publicly  or  privately,  threatened  a dissolution  of  the  | the  murder  of  Mr.  John  Whipple,  ot  that  city 
rninn  even  thoueh  the  subjects  of  the  petition  should  be  ! May  last.  Strang,  though  a man  of  tolerabl 


person's  to  do  when  anticipating  a redress  of  the  grievances 
of  which  we  complain!  and  any  remark  shewing  such  a 
disposition — manifesting  the  shadow  of  an  inclination  to 
obtain  the  objects  desired  otherwise  than  by  the  reasona- 
bleness and  rightfulness  ot  them,  would  have  been  treated 
with  blasting  indignation  and  withering  contempt  by  the 
convention.  "There  are  many  names  in  the  list  of  members 
to  which  we  might  appeal  for  the  justice  ot  this  remark 
of  persons  venerable  for  their  years;  admired  for  their  ta- 
lents, revered  for  their  virtues,  whose  lives  have  erected 
for  them  pyramids  of  honest  fame.  Let  others  profit  by  this 
example:  and  each  of  us  recollect  that,  in  supporting  our 
own  opinions,  we  establish  the  right  of  others  to  main- 
tain their’s — using  the  language  of  gentlemen  and  patriots. 
We  fcold  it  further,  that  'this  convention  was  as  “legiti- 
mate” as  a meeting  of  the  legislature  of  a state,  else  the 
language  of  our  constitution  is  false — and  that  the  con- 
vention had  just  the  same  right  to  pronounce  upon  the 


trained.  They  could  not  themselves  doubt  the  propriety 
of  their  own  proceedings,  and  refused  to  impeach  the  mo- 
tives or  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  others. 

A majority  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  we  be- 
Ji^ve,  were  agriculturalists — several  of  them  persons  who 
till  their  own  luxuriant  fields  or  feed  their  ow  n numerous 
flocks  with  their  own  hands — many  distinguished  for 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  possessed  of 
great  practical  knowledge,  and  some  of  high  rank  as  ora- 
tors and  statesmen.  Hut  this  was  not  a talking  body.  It 
was  made  up  of  business-men,  who  had  reflected  deeply 
upon  the  subjects  which  had  brought  them  together,  and 
much  discussion  would  only  have  been  a waste  of  time. 
Hence  the  promptitude  of  action — the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons immediately  grasping  a proposition  when  presented 
for  consideration.  But  some  of  the  short  speeches  de- 
livered, and  the  free  and  delightful  private  intercourse 
that  prevailed  among  the  members,  w ith  the  mutual  good 
will  and  kind  feeling . which  they  entertained  for  one 
another,  elicited  a mass  of  information  the  fruits  of  w hich 
w ill  hereafter  appear  in  a better  understanding  of  the  re- 
s'’ ol.  XYXH No.  25. 


of  Mr.  Whipple  in  the  capacity  ofa  servant,  during  which 
period  an  improper  intimacy  took  place  between  him  and 
Whipple’s  w ile,  who  is  represented  as  being  very  igho- 
rant  and  of  a weak  and  frivolous  character,  though  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  worthy  and.  wealthy  families 
of  Albany.  Strang  had  frequently  declared  his  deter- 

ination  to  Mrs.  W.  to  destroy  her  husband;  and  on 

e return  of  Mr.  Whipple  from  a short  journey,  he 
mounted,  a shed  and  shot  Mr.  Whipple  through  a win- 
dow of  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  at  a table^-'  The 
testimony  was  most  conclusive,  and  die  jury,  after  hav- 
ing received  a charge  from  the  judge,  returned  a verdict 
of  guilty. 

The  prisoner,  throughout  the  trial,  appeared  likeorte 
who  had  niade  up  his  mind  to  meet  an  inevitable  and  hor* 
rid  fate,. and  when  his  doom  was  pronounced  by  a jury  irf 
his  country;  scarcely  a nuiscle  moved  or  a change  0*t 
countenance  told  the  workings  of  a mind  that  had  led 
him  on  to  ruin. 

After  the  trial  of  Strang,  Mrs.  Elsie  Whipple  was  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  as  an  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband — the  circumstanced  adduced  in  evidence  [R-ove 
her  to  liave  been  regardless  cf  all  ties  of  affection,  and  of 
having  beeu  guilty  of  the  most  debasing  infidelity.  On 
her  trial  a point  of  law  was  discussed,  questioning  the  ad*- 
missibility  of  the  evidence  of  Strang, who  had  already  been 
convicted,  and  the  judge  having  decided  that  it  Would  he 
improper  to  receive  it,  as  it  would  give  him  ati  implied 
claim  to.  pardon,  the  jury;  without  further  deliberation, 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Thus  consigning  her  to  the  hor- 
rors of  a living  death,  in  the  reflection  that  her  departure 
from  the  path  of  virtue  has  caused  her  husband  to  de- 
scend to  an  untimely  grave,  and  blasted  her  owh  name 
with  infamy.  Strang  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  on 
the  24th  ot  this  month. 

During  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Whipple,  attachments  wer 
issued  against.  Mr.  Stone,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  and  Mr.  Sparhawk,  offhn  >5ew 
York  American,  who  were  engager}  MS  reporters,  for  a 
contempt  of  court,  in  giving  publicity  to  the  prrcredin£> 
cpntrary  to  the  orders  of  the  court.  Mr.  Stohe.  made4n 
affidavit  in  which  lie  stated  ihat  it  had  nut  been  his  intcti 
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tion  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  order  passed  by  the 
court,  but  that  having  inquired  of  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners how  long  the  trials  would  probably  last,  he  had 
governed  himself  according  to  the  information  they  gave 
him,  and  had  transmitted  his  notes  of  the  trial  to  New 
York  to  be  published,  supposing  that  his  paper  could  not 
reach  Albany  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trials. 
Judge  Duer  accepted  the  affidavit  as  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  directed  the  order  against  Mr.  Stone  to  be  discharg- 
ed. 

Mr.  Sparhawk  was  permitted  to  retain  his  situation  as 
reporter,  in  consequence  of  his  having  transmitted  to  his 
employer,  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  the  order 
of  the  court  prohibiting  their  publication  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trial.  An  attachment  was  however  issued 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  American,  Mr.  Charles 
King,  who  having  taken  measures  to  assure  the  court  that 
the  violation  of  the  order  was  unintentional,  it  was  dis- 
charged. 

Judge  Duer  issued  the  order  on  the  grounds  that  the 
public  mind  might  become  prejudiced  by  a perusal  of  the 
Testimony  in  the  case  of  Strang. 

..  Colombia.  A letter  from  Carthagena,  says  a New 
York  paper,  dated  the  12th  ultimo  has  been  received, 
which  states,  that  Bolivar  was  to  proeeed  for  Carthagena 
on  the  loth,  accompanied  by  about  1,200  troops.  The 
whole  number  of  troops  in  the  place,  including  those  in 
the  garrison,  was  only  3,700. 

The  French  frigate,  La  Circe,  arrived  in  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  30th  ult.  with  thirty-five  persons  on  her  sick 
list.  The  surgeon  and  nine  of  her  crew  had  died  on  the 
passage  from  St.  Jago.  The  crew'  have  been  landed  at 
Craney  Island,  where  every  kind  and  hospitable  attention 
has  been  shown  them  by  the  officers  at  fortress  Munroe 
and  the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  a short  time  time  they  will  be  restored  to  health.  The 
conduct  of  col.  Gratiot,  in  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  sick,  has  called  forth  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
French  consul. 

Melancholy.  Three  young  ladies  at  Cumberland 
Hill,  R.  I.  Emma,  Louisa  and  Frances  Ballou,  walked  to 
a pond,  on  the  9th  ult.  the  banks  of  which  were  very 
steep.  Louisa,  in  stooping,  lost  her  balauee,  and  fell  in- 
to tbe  water,  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  Emma,  extend- 
ing a hand  to  her  relief,  was  immediately  drawn  in,  anf 
the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  Frances  prompted  her  to 
plunge  after  her  companions.  A lady  who  was  present, 
(Mrs,  Frost),  succeeded  in  relieving  Emma  from  ibis 
perilous  situation,  and  her  cries  summoning  some  per- 
sons to  their  aid,  Louisa  was  also  taken  from  the  water — 
but  in  tbe  mean  time,  the  ill-fated  Frances  had  sunk  to 
rjse  no  more. 

Miss  Sudam,  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  lady, 
of  New  York  city,  on  a visit  to  Trenton  falls,  was  preci- 
pitated from  the  top  of  the  great  fall  into  the  abyss  below. 
The  body  was  recovered  with  difficulty,  And  interred  at. 
Utica.  

Canal  navigation.  A steam  boat  has  been  built  in 
Philadelphia,  admirably  calculated  for  canal  navigation. 
The  great  objection  urged  against  navigating  canals  with 
steam  boats  is  that  the  ripple  often  injured  the  banks  and 
caused  them  to  overflow';  but  the  above  boat  in  passing 
through  the  water  leaves  little  or  no  ripple  behind  her; 
and  the  Philadelphia  papers  say  that  what  has  been  a de- 
sideratum in  canal  navigation  may  be  considered  as  sup- 
plied, as  a boat  built  on  the  same  principle  would  do  no 
more  injury  to  the  banks  than  one  drawn  by  horses. 

The  above  boat  was  built  under  the  directianof  Mr. 
Costell,  and  is  intended  to  ply  between  Philadelphia  and 
Reading.  ’ 

Pennsylvania  canal.  The  survey  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  route  from  Easton  along  the  valley  of  the  De- 
laware to  Philadelphia,  has  been  commenced.  If,  on 
examination,  the  engineer  shall  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
entire  canal  not  to  exceed  12,000  dollars  per,  mile,  so 
much  of.  the  line  as  w;Ul,  amount  ta  100,009  dollars  is  to 
fie  immediately  let  out  on  contract,  and  the  work  will  be 
commenced  thq  present  season.  Itjs  confidently  believ- 
qq?  from  the  progress  made,  that  the  estimate  will  come 
within  tile  above  restriction 


Water  power.  .We  have  been  much  amused  dur- 
ing the  present  week,  says  the  Black  Rock  Gazette,  in 
observing  the  quantity  of  labor  and  variety  of  functions 
performed  by  a small  water  Wheel  at  the  foot  of  our  har- 
bor. In  laying  the  foundation  of  a flouring  mill,  betwee* 
(and  partly  in)  the  river  on  the  one  side,  and  the  canal  or 
basin  on  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  excavate  a pit 
about  100  feet  long  and  60  broad,  to  the  depth  of  8 or  9 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  basin,  and  3 or  4 below  the 
river,  and  to  drive  a large  number  of  piles  in  tbe  bottom, 
for  walh  to  rest  on.  To  facilitate  these  operations,  tbe 
wheel  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  constructed.  It 
carries  two  pumps,  (to  discharge  the  water  that  leaks 
through  the  goffer  dam  in  the  pit),  each  of  which 
has  a box  nin*  inches  diameter,  makes  50  strokes,  and 
discharges  a hogshead  in  a minute.  It  works,  at  the 
same  time,  a piling  machine,  which  has  a cast  iron  ham- 
mer, weiglu'ng  500  pounds,  and  a tall  of  30  feet,  and 
makes  three  strokes  in  a minute,  and  it  also  carries  two 
large  grindstones,  (fine  and  coarse),  for  the  convenience 
of  tbe  numerous  mechanics  employed  near  this  place. 

It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  the  little  wheel,  [which  with 
its  whole  apparatus,  cost  but  about  $75),  at  work  from 
morning  till  night,  “as  busy  as  a bee,  ” in  pumping,  driv- 
ing piles,  and  turning  grindstones,  all  at  the  same  time, 
without  requiring  either  rest  or  refreshment,  and  saving 
the  labor  of  at  least  30  men.  After  this  little  factotum 
has  completed  its  present  engagements,  one  of  our  “men 
of  notions”  from  the  east,  has  undertaken  to  instruct  it  in 
the  art  of  manufacturing  pails  and  window  shashes,  and 
turning  wooden  dishes. 


France.  The  Paris  Constkutionnel  gives  the  following 
article,  most  of  the  calculations  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  third  part  of  the  memoires  de  G.  J.  Ouvrurd,  just 
published: 

France  is  at  present  something  smaller  than  it  was  in 
1789,  and  has  lost  almost  all  the  colonies  it  then  posses- 
sed. . 

In  1789  the  taxes  and  revenue  were  475,284,000  fr.  and 
the  expenditure  532,598,000  fr. 

In  1827  the  taxes  and  revenues  are  916,668,724  fr.  and 
the  expenditure  915,773,042  fr. 

The  national  debt,  as  well  consolidated  as  life  annui- 
ties, was  225,00*3,000  fr.  in  1789,  and  there  was  no  sinking 
fund. 

The  national  debt  in  1827,  is  only  204,8*0,121  fr.  of 
which  the  sinking  fund  has  already  absorbed  35,775,345 
francs. 

The  civil  list  and  expenditures  of  the  royal  family  were, 
in  1789,  very  nearly  vjiatthey  are  in  1827. 

The  general  expenditure  of  the  departments  of  war, 
the  marine,  the  finances  and  the  interior,  are  net  greater 
at  present  than  in  1789. 

There  are  moreover  in  1827 


The  expenses  of  worship,  which,  in  1789,  were  not 
at  the  charge  of  the  state,  but  in  1S27,  amount  to 
32,675,000  fr.  ' 

The  expenses  of  the  judicial  system  which  are  lS,S2o. 
634  fr.  „ „ . 

And  the  pensions,  amounting  to  59,067,175  fr.  m IS ... , 
were  only  30,000,000  fr.  iu  1789.  _ i 

But  these  three  sums  combined  yield  only  a totai  m 
110,567.819  fr.  and  not  the  382,175,042  fr.  which  form 
the  difference  between  the  expenses  of  1789  and  those  oi 
1.827.  , _ , 

Since  the  restoration,  ministers  have  drawn  from  Uie 
country,  by  wav  of  taxation,  12,017,S83,SU0ir. 

Out  of  this  sum  the  war  department  absorbed  3,-1  S, 
S94,Cfi4  fr.  and  yet  the  military  state  of  France,  which  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  other,  powers,  presents  an  effec- 
tive force  greatly  below  that  set  forth  in  the  estimates; 
our  fortresses  are  not  repaired,  and  the  materiel  of  the 
army  is  incomplete.  . - 

The  marine  department  has.  received  /Ah  .915,y<  / ir. 
These  grants  have  been  expended,  and  yet  the  vesseis 
carried  to  inventory  at  the  restoration  have  deteriorated. 
France  has  more  vessels  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  broken 
up,  than  she  has  of  those  that  are  sea-worthy.  . 

! The  department  of  the  interior  has  had  in  the  aboTe 
space  of.  time  291.268,106  fr.  With  this,  money  some 
canals  have  been  begun,  and. in  great  pact  abandoned;  tbe 
' Tarara  road  is  finished,  but  in  such  a manner  that,:t  has 
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been  necessary  to  devote  large  sums  to  repair  it;  and  the 
other  high  roads  greatly  neglected. 

Under  the  ejnpire,  which  had  137  departments,  the 
budgets  of  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  present  ceutury 
yielded  a total  of  8,922,237,69 3 fr.  and  the  thirteen  years 
following  12,017,146,107  fr. 

• The  former  sum  divided  equally  among  the  137  de- 
partments of  the  empire,  reduce  the  quota  of  each  de- 
partment to  about  65,130,000  fr.  The  second  carries 
that  of  each  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  which  the 
kingdom  now  consists,  to  139,700,000  fr. 

'the  debt  of  England  amounts  to*  more  than  half  its 
revenue.  In  this  situation  she  meets  an  expenditure  much 
more  considerable  than  ours;  all  the  branches  ot  the 
public  service  are  endowed  with  most  ample  grants. — 
IVith  us,  the  national  debt  requires  only  one  filth  of  the 
revenue,  and  not  only  the  four-fifths  afford  uo  surplus, 
but  leave  a deficit  to  pay,  although  the  public  service  is 
in,  n state  of  suffering. 

After  having  paid  all  Europe,  England,  even  since  1814, 
has  abolished  the  war  impost,  called  income  tax.  Our 
ministers  have  kept  up  all  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  50  additional  centimes,  establishedin  1813,  and  con- 
tinued in  1815,  are  paid  at  present  as  in  the  days  of  ca- 
lamity, when  they  were  laid  on  the  people.  The  taxes 
of  the  conquering  republic  pursue  us  in  all  the  transac- 
tions subject  to  enrcgisterment;  and  the  unfortunate  man 
condemned  to  a fine  in  our  days  of  peace,  is  still  burden- 
ed with  that  terrible  deceme  on  all  judicial  acts,  which 
was  established  in  order  to  make  war  with  all  Europe. 

Oapitae  punishments.  The  National  Gazette  co- 
pies the  annexed  article  from  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, and  hopes  that  the  essay  in  question  may  be  trans- 
lated for  this  country; 

“The  Parisian  society  of  Christian  Morals  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  25th  May.  It  had  offered  the 
premium  of  a gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  aboli-  j 
tion  of  capital  punishment.  There  were  eleven  cancii-  \ 
dates;  but  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Charles  Lucas  obtained  | 
the  prize,^s  it  had  previously  done  from  the  society  of 
Genoa.  His  essay  is  curious,  and  highly  interesting. — ! 
He  considers  the  subject  in  every  possible  point  of  view;  \ 
and  decides  that  capital  punishment  is  at  once  irreligious, 
impolitic  and  even  useless,  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
.Mr.  Lucas  is  a young  barrister  of  the  French  bar;  his  j 
essay  does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  ; 
must  be  admired  even  by  those  who  deduce  a different 
conclusion  from  the  premises.” 

State  of  crime  in  France.  The  keeper  of  the  seals 
had  just  laid  before  the  king  a general  statement  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  throughout  the  king- 
dom, during  the  year  1826.  The  following  ai-e  the  prin- 
cipal results — 

6,988  accused  persons  forthcoming,  and  603  absentees; 
in  all  7,591  accused  persons,  were  arraigned  before  the 
court  of  assizes.  Out  of  this  number  2,630  were  acquit- 


ted, and  4,358  condemned,  namely  — 

To  death  150 

To  the  galleys  for  life  291 

To  the  galleys  tor  a term  • 1 , 139 

To  Seclusion  1,228 

To  stand  in  the  pillory  5 

To  banishment  1 

To  civic  degradation  1 

To  imprisonment  with  or  without  tine  1,487  i 

Persons  under  16  years  old  to  be  detained  for  a 
given  number  of  years  in  the  house  of  correction  56  ' 


Total  4,358 

Out  of  159,740  accused  persons  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  correctional  police,  26,35G  were  acquitted,  and 
134,384  condemned,  namely — 

To  imprisonment  for  a year  and  upwards  6,004 

Ditto  for  less  than  a year  21,285 

Fine  107.087. 

Captains  interdicted  8 ’ 


'Total 


134,384 


Offences  of  the  press  are  included  with  other  offences. 
As  the  greater  number  of  them  were  committed  in  Paris, 
all  thejudgments  pronounced  during  1826,  by  the  tribu- 


nal of  the  Seine,  are  presented  in  a separate  table.  Out 
of  184  persons  implicated  in  69  affairs  relative  to  the 
press,  or  book-selling,  S5  were  acquitted,  53  fined  and 
40  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Out  of  43  works 
prosecuted,  (books,  journals  or  memoirs),  24  were  con- 
demned,   

Galley-  slaves.  A French  paper,  giving  an  account 
of  the  arrival  at  'Toulon  on  the  15th  of  May,  of  370  men 
condemned  to  the  gullies,  states  that  the  first  thing  done 
was,  to  put  an  iron  ring  on  the  foot  of  each,  as  they  were 
detached  in  succession  from  the  chain  with  which  they 
were  linked  together  during  their  march.  They  were 
then  stripped  naked,  and  their  hair  was  cut.  Iu  this  state 
they  were  marched  across  a piece  of  ground  to  a tent 
where  two  large  tubs  are  placed  in  which  they  are  wash- 
ed. As  they  walk  along,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  prin- 
cipal offenders,  and  those  who  are  sentenced  for  life  by 
the  brands  which  appear  on  their  bodies.  They  are 
washed  by  other  prisoners  selected  for  that  purpose,  w ho 
also  search  their  clothes  for  money,  w hich  they  some- 
times attempt  to  conceal  in  their  mouths,  and  other  parts 
of  their  body.  If  only  to  the  amount  of  10  francs  are 
found,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  that  much ; but  any  larger 
sum  is  deposited  in  the  chest  of  the  gullies,  and  after- 
wards applied  to  their  wants.  On  this  occasion,  tw  o 20 
franc  pieces  were  found  in  the  mouth  of  oue  man.  One 
of  the  prisoners  employed  in  stripping  the  new  comers, 
found  on  one  of  them  a purse,  which  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  in  his  hand.  The  owner  did  not  venture  to  com- 
plain loudly,  Gut  an  officer  of  the  guard  suspecting  the 
trick,  forced  him  to  open  his  clenched  fist,  and  took  the 
purse  from  him.  He  was  bastinadoed,  and  sent  on  board 
a boat,  into  w hich  he  w ent  half  growling  and  half  laugh- 
ing. After  being  washed  and  inspected,  the  unfortunate 
men  were  dressed  in  the  prison  clothing,  and  put  on  the 
fatal  red  cap.  An  immense  crowd  was  collected  to  see 
these  operations,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  spectators 
consisted  of  women  of  the  lower  class. 

The  emigrating  Creek  Indians:  . The  delegation  of 
Creek  Indians,  who  passed  up  the  Arkansas  about  two 
months  ago,  under  the  direction  of  col.  JjreavUu,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  west  of  this  terri- 
tory, preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  nation  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  returned  to 
this  place,  on  Thursday  morning  lust. 

We  learn,  from  col.  B.  that  his  party  proceeded  to 
Tort  Gibson,  where  they  procured  horses,  and  sat  out 
from  tlience  to  explore  the  country  west  of  our  territo- 
rial limits.  Tlieir  route  lay  on  the  north  side  ot  the  Ar- 
kansas during  the  first  four  days  of  their  journey,  w hen 
they  crossed  it,  and  pursued  a southwest  direction  across 
the  several  forks  of  the  Canadian,  to  the  main  branch  of 
that  river,  which  forms  theChectaw  line,  and  from  thence 
in  various  directions  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  and 
thence  down  to  their  starting  place.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn,  from  col.  II.  that  the  country  which  they  explored, 
far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  deputation  who  accompanied  him  is, 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  their  purposes  of  any 
they  have  seen.  'This  opinion,  he  thinks,  will  induoe  an 
immediate  and  large  emigration  from  the  Creek  nation; 
and  he  expects  to  be  able  to  conduct  out  some  3,000  or 
upwards  iu  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn  or  winter. 

Col.  II.  has  determined  to  commence  the  first  location 
of  his  Indians  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Arkansas,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  territorial  line,  and  about  eight 
miles  v’est  of  fort  Gibson,  and  he  lias  already  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  fur  tie: 
accommodation  of  the  first  emigrants  who  niav  arrive. 

[Jrlc.  Gazette. 

Emigrants.  The  Boston  Traveller  has  received  Ha- 
lifax dates  to  the  16th  ultimo. 

The  distress  ot  the  emigrants  landed  in  Halifax  din- 
ing the  season,  is  represented  as  being  mclahcholy  in  tie- 
extreme.  T here  are  at  present  about  500  persona  depen 
dent  upon  the  public  charity,  some  ot  whom  are  suiter- 
iug  from  disease,  and  others  confined  in  the  noor-housi 
Death  is  daily  thinning  their  numbers.  Nearly  forty 
have  died  since  their  landing.  Even  thouj  who  are  free 
from  sickness,  are  so  enfeebled  and  emaciated  from  the 
effects  of  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  tliAt  they  are 
totally  uiAble  to  work,  aud  unless  charity  should  hr.}.d 
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o it  to  them  her  benevolent  meed,  the  consequences 
might  in  many  instances  be  fatal. 

The  same  is  said  of  those  emigrants  -who  have  been 
landed  in  large  numbers  in  St.  Johns,  Miramichi,and  P. 
Edward’s  island.  Numerous  instances  of  misery  and 
suffering  among  them,  are  sufficient  to  touch  the  most 
obdurate  heart.  Whole  families  have  travelled  across 
the  country  from  Miramichi  to  Fredericton  in  search 
( i work,  with  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  save  the  scanty 
cc  ntents  of  a knapsack,  and  tlie  charity  of  the  settlers 
among  whom  they  passed. 

The  season  in  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
•N  ew  Brunswick,  kc.  is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable  to  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  ' No  prospect 
tor  ten  years  has  equalled  the  present. 

The  typhus  fever  and  measles  prevail  in  a most  dis- 
tressing degree  among  the  Irish  emigrants  at  New  Found- 
' and.  A letter  describes  the  mortality  as  truly  appal- 
ling.' The  contagion  was  brought  to  the  country  by  se- 
veral vessels  with  Irish  passengers,  on  board  of  which  it 
v as  engendered  by  the  tilth,  and  pestilential  exhalations 
arising,  from  the  crowded  state  of  their  holds.  The 
restrictions  for  regulating  the  number  of  passengers 
to  Ire'  taken  by  each  ship  being  now  removed,  they 
seemed  to  have  been  crowded  on  board  literally  as 
thick  as  they  could  stow,  men,  women  and  children, 
promiscuously.  Since  their  arrival,  not  a day  was  pas- 
st  1 without  witnessing  the  death  of  numbers  of  these 
wretched  beings,  of  diseases  contracted  ou  the  passage. 
O.re  morning  thirty  were  lying  dead  at  once. 

Commerce  or  Catcga  lake.  The  following  results 
are  obtained  from  a statement,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  separate  statements  furnished  by  most  of  the  mer- 
chants in  this  village,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Cayuga 
lake.  It  Is  not  pretended  that  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  commerce  .of  this  lake,  but  enough  is  embraced  to 
show  the  importance  of  that  commerce,  and  the  large 
amount  of  t 11  it  must  necessarily  pay  upon  the  Erie 
» ana! ; and  that  a.sihall  expenditure,  in  pursuance  of  the 
law  already  passed,  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  canal,  by  a side  cut  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  w ill  not 
be  misplaced.: 

339,984  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  this  year  taken 
from  the  Cayuga  lake  on  tq  and  through  the  Erie  canal 
— 34.450  bushels  have  been  taken  from  this  village — 
35,000  from  Luulowville — 20,000  from  Trumaasburg** 
kc. 

"Within  the  same  time,  8,355  barrels  of  flour  3,855  of 
which.from  Ithaca. 

3/272  barrels  of  whiskey — 1,155  from  Ithaca. 

5,1145  barrels  of  pork — 150  from  Ithaca. 

552  tons  of  potash- — 189  from  Ithaca. 

440  tons  of  butter,  lard,- Sec. — 164  from  Ithaca. 

10.430.000  shingles — 9.953,000  from  Ithaca. 

8.851 .000  feet  of  boards — 6,221,000  from  Ithaca. 

! 5 tons  of  hops  from  Ithaca,  and  other  articles  not  enu- 
mt  rated. 

These  statements  show  an  amount  of  33,165  tons  of 
produce  taken  fro. a. various  ports  of  the  Cayuga  lake  on 
the  canal  this  year — 11, QOS  tons  of  which  is  from  this  vil- 

h;ge. 

3 312  tons  of  merchandise  have  within  the  same  time 
been  brought  through  the  canal  to  various  ports  on  the 
Cayuga  luge — 2,071  tons  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
tf.ir.ca. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  18,131  barrels  of  salt  have  been 
brought  from  the  canal  on  to  the  Cay  uga  lake — 9,880  bar- 
jvis  of  which  to  this  place. 

The  above  is  intended  to  show  only  the  commerce  of 
»v.  .>  Jake  as  connected  with  the  canal  and  of  course  does 
n t ificlu.de  the  plaster  trade,  ke.  in  a different  direction. 

[. Ithaca  Journal. 


GENERA) . CONVENTION, 

b)f  AGRTCf/LTV  RALISTS  ASD  MAXXJEACTL'RERS,  AND 
OTHERS  TRIKXDLY  TO  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  ANTI  STP- 
I-OTcr  OF  Til E DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED 

MONDAY,  JULY  30,  1S27. 

At  a meeting  of  dch-gves  from  the  several  states  of 
C-eneteeduv  f)^avrar»*.  Kentucky.  Maryland,  Massa- 


chussetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 

I Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Y ermont  and  Virgi- 
|!iia,  convened  at  the  capitol  in  Harrisburg,  on  Monday 
, the  30th  day  of  July,  1827, 

j On  motion  of  Mr.  Careij , Joseph  Ritner,  esq.  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
| °n  “Mrti°»  of  Mr.  Roberts,  J.  C.  J Frig  la  and  Red- 
j • wood  Fisher  were  appointed  secretaries,  pro  tempore. 

I The  names  of  delegates  appointed  from  the  different 
states  being  called,  the  following  gentlemen  appeared  and 
proauced  the  certificates  of  their  appointment,  Viz: 

0 Connecticut-^ Henry  YVatson,  Gideon  Welles,  Thomas 
S.  Perkms,  James  McClellan,  John  A.  Taintor.  Lemuel 
Hurlbut,  Francis  McLean." 

Delaware— Dr.  A.  Naudain,  Andrew  Grav,  John  Hig- 
gms,  Philip  Revbold. 

Zen/id^/ohn  Harvie,  George  Robertson,  Richard 
II.  Cninn,  James  Cowan. 

Maryland  Hezekiah  Niles,  Edward  Grav,  James 
Sykes,  \\m.  Meeteer,  John  Patterson,  Frisby  Tilgh- 
| man,  Otho  H.  YVilliams,  Franklin  Anderson. 

Massachusetts Bezaleel  Taft,  jun.  James  Shepherd, 
Joseph  E.  Sprague,  Abbot  Lawrence,  Samuel  D.  Colt, 

: J onas  B.  Brown,  Joseph  Stronm 

| Jj'eio  York— Eieazer  Lord,  °Peter  Sharp,  James  Tali- 
madge,  Robert  Deimiston,  Abraham  H.  Schenek,  Samuel 
| M.  Hopkins,  George  Tibbits,  David  Russel,  Richard 
| Keese,  Ebenezer  B.  Sherman,  John  B.  YTte*  John 
J Brown,  Alvin  Stewart,  Peter  S.  Smith,  Jesse  Buel, 

( Enos  T.  Throop,  Francis  Granger,  Cvrenus  Chapin.  ’ 

| ^ *Y  ew  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell,  Ichahod  iSarUe-tt,  F.Zew 
i kiel  YVebster,  Samuel  Smith,  Asa  Freeman, 
i ./Yew  Jersey — Issae  Andruss,  Robert  G.  Johnson,  Looe 
j Baker,  Philip  Fine,  jr.  Wm.  Halsted,  jr.  Charles  Ken- 
j sey,  John  Celt,  Abraham  Godwin,  jr.  James  Matlack. 
j Ohio — Thomas  Ewing,  David  Begges,  John  McDvain, 
j Bezaleel  \Y  ells,  Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  James  Wilson,  John 
C.  Wright. 

j Pennsylvania — Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Ylatliew  Carey, 
Charles  Huston,  YY  alter  Forward,  Jonathan  Roberts, 
j Daniel  Montgomery,  Joseph  Patterson,  Joseph  Ritner, 
James  Todd,  Win.  Clark,  David  Townsend,  Samuel 
Baird,  YVilliam  P.  Mae  lay,  Alexander  Reed,  Redwood 
Fisher. 

Rhode  Island — -Ashur  Robbins,  James  Rhodes,  David 
J Wilkiuson,  John  Farnum. 

! Vermont — William  Jarvis,  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  Elijah 
j Paine^  William  Hall.  Heinan  Allen. 

| Virginia — Samuel  Sprigg,  Jesse  Edgingtofi. 

: Mr.  Carey  tlien  moved  that  the  convention  proceed  to 

j the  election  of  president;  whereupon  Joseph  Ritner , esq. 
r of  Pennsylvania,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
i the  convention. 

j On  motion  of  Mr.  TVdliams,  it  was  resolved,  that  two 
j vice  presidents  be  appointed;  whereupon,  Jesse  Buel, 
j esq.  of  New  York,  and Frisby  Tilgliman,  esq.  of  Mary- 
; laud,  w ere  unanimously  elected  vice  presidents. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  two  secretaries  of  this 
j convention  be  appointed;  whereupon  Wiifiatn  Halsted,  jr. 

1 ot  New  Jersey,  and  Redvoood  Fisher , of  Pennsylvania, 
were  unanimously  elected. 

i On  motion  it  was  resolve*  that  the  resolution  of  the 
j Pennsylvania  society,  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  passed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1S27, 

J recommending  the  call  ef  this  convention,  be  read;  and 
j it  was  read  accordingly  in  the  words  following,  viz: 

! “ Resolved , That  the  Pennsylvania  society,  for  the  pr'o- 

; motion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  do  ear- 
nestly call  on  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  the  friends 
j of  both  branches  of  industry,  to  hold  conventions  in  their 
I respective  states,  as  early  as  convenient  in  the  mouth  of 
’June  next,  to  appoint  at  least  five  delegates  from  each 
! state,  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  to  deliberate  on 
j what  measures  are  proper  to  be  takeu  in  the  preseutpos- 
j ture  of  their  affairs.  ” 

, On  motion  it  was  then  further  resolved,  that  the  fore- 
j going  resolution  be  referred  to  the  following  committee, 

I viz:  Messrs.  Tibbits,  Hopkins,  Perkins,  McLean,  Nau- 
! dain,  Gray,  Niles,  Williams,  Andruss,  Johnson,  Ingt  r- 
s oil,  Forward,  Sprigg,  Edgingtnn,  Robertson,  Cowan. 
Shepherd,  Smith,  Webster,  Brown,  Wells.  Wright 
•Rhodes,  Wilkinson  Paine,  Jarvis. 
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have  been  completed  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  utility 
shall  have  been  fairly  and  practically  tested.  View  ing 
as  we  do,  the  projection  of  this  splendid  scheme  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  as  being  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
the  people  of  the  w’est,  as  well  as  to  the  public  spirited 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  we 
shall  hail  its  extension  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  most  important  and  highly  interesting 
epochs , in  the  history  of  our  state.  The  fact  would  seem 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a 
single  city,  and  ’that  city  but  very  little  older  than  the  in- 
dependence of  our  country,  should  from  the  enterprize 
and  resources  of  her  own  citizens,  have  projected  a pub- 
lic work  of  the  character  and  magnitude  cf  the  one  under 
consideration;  a work  which,  is  destined,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  to  effect  one  the  most  astonishing  revolu- 
tions in  the  w hole  commercial  relations  iff  this  vast  coun- 
try which  has  ever  occurred  in  it,  and  which  will  change 
the  w hole  trade  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  a 
large  proport'jn  °*  that  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  itself, 
into  this  channel  of  intercommunication — a work, 
which  v<s  will  venture  to  say,  for  its  cost,  its  splendor, 
and  i**  great  public  usefulness,  would  confer  immortal 
imperishable  renown, as  a national  monument,  upon 
a prince  reigning  over  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  em- 
pire in  Christendom.  Such  examples  of  bold  enterprize 
and  prudent  forecast  in  our  citizens,  offer  perhaps,  the 
soundest  and  most  practical  commentary  upon  the  ge- 
nius, the  wisdom  and  freedom  of  our  political  institutions, 
and  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  moral  advance- 
ment, the  public  enterprize,  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  our  happy  country.  We  ask  of  our  brother  editors  of 
the  west  w ho  are  equally  interested  w ith  us  in  promoting 
this  great  national  project,  to  lay  this  correspondence 
before  their  readers. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  -way. 

Gentlemen — We,  the  under  signed,  have  been  ap- 
pointed a committee,  by  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
licothe  and  its  vicinity,  to  correspond  with  you,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  and  patriotic  public  work,  which  has 
been  projected  in  your  state,  and  which,  from  the  mani- 
festations already  displayed,  will  be  speedily  conducted 
to  a successful  issue.  We  refer  to  the  rail  way  w'hich 
you  contemplate  erecting  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
some  point  on  the  Ohio  river. 

In  conformity  to  the  objects  with  which  this  commit- 
tee was  raised,  and  in  accordance,  too,  with  our  honest 
views  as  individuals  separate  and  apart  from  all  motives 
of  interest,  we  address  you  upon  the  subject.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood,  in  making  the  foregoing  remark, 
that  we  as  individuals,  or  that  those  w hose  interests  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  represent,  have  no  direct  interest  in 
the  extension  of  the  contemplated  work;  we  know,  full 
well,  that  our  interests  would  be  most  essentially  advanc- 
ed by  the  continuation  of  this  laudable  and  highly  na- 
tional scheme.  Whilst  we  hail  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  as  forming  a most  important  era  in  the  commercial 
history  of  our  state,  and  indeed  of  the  union;  whilst  w e 
will  be  proud  to  view  it  as  an  evidehce  of  the  intelligence, 
public  spirit  and  enterprize  of  a portion  of  our  ow  n com- 
mon country,  and  as  a powerful  bond  of  union,  in  a po- 
litical point  of  view’,  betw  een  the  Atlantic,  and  trans- 
mountain interests  of  the  United  States — forming,  as  it 
will  do,  a safe,  convenient  and  expeditious  medium  of 
communication  for  all  the  various  objects  for  which  such 
a communication  can  be  regarded  as  useful,  and  5r.  a pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  as  it  relates  to  our  ow  n interests — 
we  esteem  it  as  an  object  of  vital  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  become  an  out-let  for  the  surplus  products  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  districts  of  fertile  country  in  the 
United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  which  lias  been 
heretofore  so  circumscribed  in  its  operations  by  its  isolat- 
ed situation,  that  its  energies  have  never  been  developed 
and  brought  into  operation.  But  whilst  all  these  advan- 
tages w ill  confessedly  result,  in  some  degree,  to  us  from 
this  contemplated  improvement,  admitting  it  to  terminate 
at  the  Ohio  river,  vet  it  would  be  found  to  contribute  to 
the  interest  of  those  whose  capital  is  employed  in  the 
scheme,  as  well  as  to  our  ow  n,  to  extend  the  work  to 
some  point  on  the  Great  Miami  valley;  and,  with  a view 
to  its  ultimate  prosecution,  still  farther,  as  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country  shall  justify  the  measure. 


It  is  more  particularly  the  business  of  the  committee, 
at  this  time,  to  endeavor  to  identify  the  commercial  inte- 
terests  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company  with 
those  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  this  truly  interesting  and 
splendid  enterprize,  and  w ith  a view  to  this  object,  you 
will  permit  us  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  facts  which 
have  operated  upon  our  minds  in  forming  our  conclusions 
on  this  momentous  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  you,  that  the  state  of  Ohio, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  geographical  limits,  is  intersected,  in  part,  by 
three  rivers  running  from  north  to  south,  and  emptying 
into  the  Ohio.  The  Big  Miami  passes  through  its  west- 
ern boundary,  the  Scioto  through  its  centre,  and  the 
Muskingum  through  that  part  of  it,  lying  between  the 
Scioto  and  its  eastern  boundary — it  being  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Ohio. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  has  taken  measures  to  con- 
struct a canal  down  the  Miami,  from  Dayton  to  Cincin- 
nati, as  well  as  from  Cleaveland  on  lake  Erie,  to  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum, 
can  be  rendered  navigable  at  a small  expense.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ex- 
tended to  the  great  valley  of  the  Miami,  will  cross  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  canal  intersecting  the 
country  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  its  route  will  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 

The  relative  situation  of  this  rail  road,  with  these  out- 
lets of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  w ill  be  such,  in  our 
judgment,  as  to  secure  to  it  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  commerce  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  more  particularly,  during  that  season  w hen  the 
passage  of  steam  boats  on  the  Ohio  w ill  be  obstructed,  in 
consequence  of  low  water,  as  well  as  during  that  portion 
of  it  when  the  navigation  on  the  northern  route  will  be 
impeded  by  ice,  so  that  in  this  grand  scheme,  may  be  con- 
centrated all  the  subordinate  means  tvhich  the  enterprize 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  may  hereafter  adopt,  for  extending 
her  commerce.  We  w ish  to  impress  upon  your  minds 
the  importance  of  the  consideration  ;ust  urged,  to  the 
interest  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
with  which  object  permit  us  to  suggest  some  other  views 
connected  with  this  subject.  The  country,  or  a consult- 
rable  portion  of  it,  through  which  the  contemplated  rail 
way  will  pass  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio,  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  and  therefore  capable  of  furnishing,  compa- 
ratively, a small  surplus  for  the  Baltimore  market:  sup- 
pose then,  the  road  terminates  at  the  Ohio,  under  the 
state  of  things  which  will,  in  all  probability  exist,  in  a 
few  years,  what  assurance  can  Baltimore  have  of  profit- 
ing by  the  commerce  of  Ohio,  or  any  of  the  country  west, 
or  south  of  Ohio!1 

Our  own  canals  w ill  convey  our  products  to  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  lake  Erie  on  the  other;  and 
although  there  are  objections  to  Loth  those  routes  to 
market,  yet  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  them  in  pre- 
ference to  encountering  the  necessary  land  carriage  over 
bad  roads  wliieli  is  to  bring  us  to  the  point  cn  the  Ohio 
river  where  your  rail  way  terminates.  If  the  produce  of 
Ohio  should  be  compelled  to  enter  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami, 
what  assurance  has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail  Road 
company,  that  this  road  will  continue  to  be  the  route  for 
its  transportation?  Suppose  Virginia  should  prosecute 
her  schemes  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
bay  w'ith  those  of  the  west,  by  canals  or  rail  ways  from 
Richmond  to  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Kenhawa;  why  would  not  all  the  produce  which  might 
be  embarked  on  the  Ohio  river  take  that  destination,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  its  course  up  a difficult  and  tedious 
river  navigation  to  get  to  the  Baltimore  rail  wav;  more 
particularly  as  the  V irginia  route  would  be  greatly  short 
of  the  one  under  contemplation? 

In  this  point  of 'view,  it  becomes  important  to  your  in- 
terests, first,  to  strike  the  Ohio  riyer  at  as  low  a point  as 
possible,  and  secondly,  if  the  trade  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  be  considered  important  to  the  success  of 
this  great  undertaking,  that  you  should  extend  it  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  so  as  to  make  it  our  interest  not 
to  enter  the  Ohio  river  with  any  of  the  products  of  the 
country  between  the  point  at  u hich  the  rail  way  will 
• cross  it  and  its  proposed  termination — the  Miami  valley 
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Once  secure  to  yourselves  this  trade,  which  in  a short 
time,  of  itself,  will  indemnify  you  for  the  expense  of  the 
road,  and  it  becomes  a permanent  source  of  profit,  of 
which  you  could  not  be  deprived  by  any  competitor:  but 
in  the  event  of  your  terminating  the  road  at  the  Ohio, 
New  York  will  compete  with  you  and  you  may  find  to 
the  interest  of  your  road  a still  more  formidable  com- 
petitor in  some  future  work  which  Virginia  has  it  in  con- 
templation to  establish,  as  we  think  she  has’ manifested, 
by  restricting  you  in  relation  to  the  termination  ol  your 
road.  We  believe  th^t  if  the  Baltimore  rail  road  be  ex- 
tended to  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  the  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Ohio  river  between  Cincin- 
nati and  the  mouth  of  the  little  Kenhawa,will  drive  a 
yery  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  river  to  die 
rail  road;  and  we  believe,  also,  that  the  trade  which 
must  take  the  canal,  and  pass  over  die  lali;e  through  the 
New  York  canal  to  that  city,  in  the  event  of  your  road 
terminating  at  the  Ohio  river,  will  take  the  other  desti- 
nation and  be  transported  to  Baltimore,  if  the  facility  of 
the  rail  way  could  be  obtained.  The  present  advantages 
which  would  result  to  Baltimore  from  becoming  at  once 
the  mart  of  our  surplus  products,  increased  as  they  would 
be  by  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  we  should  have  an 
easy,  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  transporting  them 
to  a good  market,  would  be  almost  beyond  calculation. 
But  when  we  look  forward  to  the  state  of  things  which 
would  in  a few  years  be  produced  here  by  this  rail  way, 
and  the  auxiliary  improvements  to  w hich  that  would  give 
rise,  we  are  perfectly  at  a loss  for  data  upon  which  to 
make  any  thing  like  a rational  calculation. 

We  may,  however,  we  think,  hazard  the  opinion,  that 
if  this  rail  way  be  continued  through  Ohio,  operating  as 
it  w’ill  upon  an  area  of  many  millions  of  square  miles,  of 
as  fertile  soil  as  perhaps  the  world  can  furnish,  and  co- 
vered by  a population  of  four  millions  of  people,  whose 
surplus  products  it  will  control,  the  effect  of  its  opera- 
tion, as  connected  with  this  state  alone,  will  be  to  double 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
twenty  years,  besides  contributing  greatly  to  the  aggran- 
dizement and  wealth  of  the  individuals  embarked  in  the 
enterprize.  The  foregoing  are  a few  of  »a  long  catalogue 
of  considerations  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  this  truly  great,  laudable  and  national  enter- 
prize which,  w hilst  it  is  calculated  to  immortalize  its 
projectors,  will  place  the  national  character  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  upon  proudly  pre-eminent  grounds,  and 
confer  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore  commercial  advan- 
tages enabling  it  to  compete  with  the  great  emporium  of 
the  United  States. 

If  our  anticipations,  which  w e think  are  based  upon 
rational  data,  approaching  very  nearly  to  mathematical 
demonstration,  are  to  be  only  half  realized,  it  would  un- 
questionably be  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  extend 
the  work  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  meeting 
whose  interests  we  represent.  Permit  us  to  present  some 
views,  by  way  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
it  regards  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  the  expense  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  The  surface  over  which  this  road  would  pass,  is  per- 
haps surpassed  by  no  district  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
world,  for  the  prosecution  of  a work  of  this  kind.  It  is  com- 
paratively level,  and  obstructed  by  very  few  rivers,  or 
water  courses  of  any  kind, — forming  obstacles  to  the 
completion  of  the  road,  upon  the  easiest  and  most  eco- 
nomical terms. 

In  l’clation  to  the  surface  over  which  the  road  would 
pass,  we  presume  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The 
country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  valley  of  the  Miami, 
will  furnish,  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality', 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  rail 
way.  From  the  Ohio  river  to  the  valley  of  the  Scioto, 
are  found  inexhaustable  beds  of  stone  coal,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  further  researches  will  develope  the  fact,  that 
coal  exists  between  the  Scioto  valley  and  the  valley  of 
the  Miami  and,  also  between  the  Miami  and  the  valley 
of  Mississippi.  Stone  and  gravel  of  the  best  qualities  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  rail  way,  will  be  found  on  the  ground 
over  which  the  road  will  pass,  and  iron  from  the  furnaces 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  can  be  obtained  for  the  structure  of 
it,  on  advantageous  terms.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
consequent  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  such, 
that  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  laborers  necessary  to 


construct  the  work,  would  in  all  probability  be  less  than  in 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  the 
facilities  which  we  have  glanced  at  in  a very  summary  way 
we  think  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  road  can 
be  constructed  at  the  least  practicable  expense;  and  we 
are  perfectly  certain,  that  upon  a full  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  you  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion 
that  the  extension  of  the  road  will  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  capitalists  embarked 
in  the  enterprize.  Should  this  be  your  determination, 
any  information  which  this  committee  may  be  able  to 
communicate  upon  the  subject  ivill  be  promptly  transmit- 
ted to  you,  upon  your  wishes  beingmade  known  to  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  CREIGHTON,  fr. 

« nuNCAN  McArthur, 

. T JOSEPH  SILL, 

NATHANS  SAWYIER, 

ISAAC  Cvtrd 

J.  T.  WORsHINGTON. 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  romba-nv 
June  30th,  1827.  ^ * 

Gentlemen:  Your  communication  under  date  ce  tfie 
14th  inst.  addressed  to  the  president  and  directors  of  tii<_ 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  is  received  and 
has  been  submitted  to  the  board. 

The  deep  and  lively  interest  so  generally  manifested 
by  our  brethren  of  the  west  towards  the  undertaking  in 
Mrh/ch  we  are  embarked,  and  the  expression  of  approba- 
tion and  good  will  which  is  displayed  in  relation  to  it, 
throughout  all  parts  of  our  country’,  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
us  with  increased  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  the  important 
abject,  and  a firmer  confidence  in  its  early  and  complete 
success.  Only  a few  months  have  yet  elapsed  since  we 
first  began  to  collect  information  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  constructing  a rail  road  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  some  eligible  point  on  the  Ohio 
river:  the  necessary  acts  of  incorporation  have,  during 
this  short  period,  been  passed;  the  company  have  been 
duly  organized,  and  an  extensive  mass  of  highly  , valuable 
tacts  obtained.  The  directors  are  sensible  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage,  and 
fully’  aware  that  great  labor  and  perseverance  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  it  through;  yet  they  perceive  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  its  practicability,  with  a judicious  application 
of  the  means  to  be  employed.  They,  however,  deem  it 
necessary,  previous  to  taking  any  important  step,  to  use 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  procure  such  additional 
information  as,  with  that  already  in  their  possession,  will 
enable  them  to  decide  with  safety  upon  the  course  they 
should  pursue  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  route  and 
the  application  of  the  moving  power  upon  it — 'these  be- 
ing almost  the  only  points  upon  which  the  board  now  feel 
a deficiency  of  intelligence. 

By  reference  to  a report  lately  received  from  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  rail  roads  in  operation  in 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  a copy 
whereof  I enclose,  you  will  perceive  that  measures  are 
about  to  be  taken  to  gain  this  information  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  we  confidently  hope  we  shall  in  a 
few  months,  be  in  a situation  to  make  a safe  and  success- 
ful commencement  of  the  enterprize.  Our  charier,  a 
copy  of  which  I also  enclose,  reburies  that  the  first  ef- 
forts of  the  company  be  directed*  to  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  road,  from  Baltimore  to  a point  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  company  being  restricted  by  the  state  of  Virginia 
from  passing  below  the  mouth  of  the  little  Kenhawa,  and 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  not  having  granted  a pas- 
sage through  that  state,  our  choice  of  a course  for  the 
road  is  consequently  limited.  It  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant both  to  this  company,  and  to  the  immense  dis- 
trict of  country  directly  interested  in  the  enterprize,  that 
a spot  where  we  shall  intersect  the  Ohio  river,  should  be 
selected  which  w ill  afford  the  greatest  advantage  as  a de- 
pot for  the  trade  of  the  west;  and  that  it  be  also  at  a suit- 
able place,  whence  the  road  may  hereafter  be  most  bene- 
ficially extended.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  company 
to  ascertain  this  point,  and  to  approach  it  with  their  road 
as  near  as  the  localities  of  the  country  will  permit.  We 
are  highly  gratified  to  perceive  the  zeal  which  our  bre- 
them  of  Ohio  have  manifested  to  promote  the  rontinu- 
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The  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o’clock. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  31. 

The  names  ol  the  delegates  being  called  over  bv  the 
secretary,  John  Manning,  of  New  Jersey,  and  William 
W.  Young,  of  Delaware,  appeared  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  convention. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a resolution  from 
the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts  recommending  this  con- 
vention, report  in  part, 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  wool  growing  business,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  woollen  goods,  require  the  further  in- 
terposition of  congress,  so  as  to  afford  a.  more  effectual 
protection  to  those  branches  of  industry. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  he  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  to  this  convention  a memo- 
rial to  congress,  embracing  the  leading  facts,  circumstan- 
ces and  causes  which  have  brought  upon  the  farming  in- 
terest and  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  the  existing  em- 
barrassment and  depression,  and  suggesting  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  as  a remedy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  he  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  to  this  convention,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  embracing  the  leading  facts  and 
causes  which  have  brought  upon  the  farming  interest,  and 
some  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  present  embar- 
rassments, and  suggesting  such  measures  pi’oper  to  be 
adopted  as  remedies. 

4.  Resolved , That  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  further  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
w ith  facts  and  circumstances  requiring  notice. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  he  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report,  as  to  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding further  protection  to  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
providing  further  protection-to  the  manufactures  of  glass. 

7.  Resolved,  Tift  a committee  be  charged  with  the 
object  of  furtheic protection  to  printed  cottons,  and  of  an 
additional  square  yard  duty  on  cotton  goods,  and  to  re- 
port to  this  convention. 

Ordered,  That  this  report  be  read  a second  time. 

Thereupon,  the  first  resolution  was  read  a second 
time,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  again  read  and  ordered  to 
lie- on  the  table. 

The  third  resolution  was  read  a second  time  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

'Die  fourth  resolution  was  again  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  read  a second  time  a fid  una- 
nimously agreed  to. 

The  sixth  resolution  was  again  rend  and  agreed  to. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  read  a second  time  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  president  be  autho- 
rised to  appoint  all  commitees. 

Mr.  Niles  offered  the  following  resolution: 

*•  Resolved,  That  the  general  c > mm  it  tee  already  ap- 
pointed, be  instructed  to  inquire  into,  and  report,  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  American  copper.” 

Which  resolution- w as  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  reported  by  the.  general  com- 
mittee, which  had  been, ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  was 
again  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  third  resolution  was  also  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Huston  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  general  committee  already  ap- 
pointed, be  instructed  to  inquire  into,  and  report  the  ex- 
pediency of  further  protection  to  domestic  distilled  spirits. 

Which, was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Air.  Mallary  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  report  on 
the  state  of  trade  between  different  part?  *4  the  United 


States  with  each  other,  as  fur  as  it  is  concerned  in  th 
different  productions  of  this  country. 

Which  resolution  wjfs  read  arid  agreed  to. 

The  convention  adjourned  till  four  o’clock. 

IX  THE  AFTERXOOX 

The  following  committees  were  announced  bythepr*' 
sident. 

Committee  to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Wells,  of  Ohio,  Granger. 
Sykes,  Tibbits, Reed.,  Carey,  Brown,  Sprigg. 

Committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Messrs.  Niles,  Hopkins,  Ewing,  Chinn,  Sprague,  PatT 
terson,  Edgington,  Naudain,  Paine. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  iron. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Wilkinson,  Keese,  Kinsey,  For- 
ward, Biggs,  Hurlbut,  Allen,  Sharp. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  hemp. 

Messrs.  Colt,  of  N.  J.  Chinn,  Roberts,  Wilson,  Der.- 
niston,  Taintor,  Harvie,  Clark,  Rhodes. 

•Committee  on  the  subject  of  glass. 

Messrs.  Lord,  Todd,  Wilkinson,  Patterson,  Freeman:, 
Yates,  Strong,  Allen,  Andruss. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  printed  cotton  and  cotton 
goods. 

Messrs..  Carey,  Lawrence,  Gray,  of  Md.  Sherman, 
Smith,  Sehenck,  Harvie,  Higgins,  Shepherd. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  states. 

Messrs.  Wallary.  Anderson,  Sharp,  Baker,  Dickin- 
son. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
ten  o’clock. 

WEUXESDAY,.  AUGUST  1 . 

The  convention  met. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  w'qre 
read. 

Mr.  Tibbits,  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  re- 
ported, the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of-  nine  persons  he  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into,  and  submit  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates  at  the  next  session  thereof,  such  facts  as 
they  may  be  able  to  collect,  tending  to  shew  the  injurious 
effects  on  domestic  industry  of-the  existing  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  practice  under  them. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  ordered  to  a second 
reading.  Resolution  read  a second  time  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  trade 
w ith  the.  different  parts  of  the  country,  be  instructe  d to. 
ascertain  and  make  a statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  domestic  manufactures  upon  the  navigation  and 
commercial  interests. of  this  country  generally. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  w as  ordered  that  the  name  of.  Abner 
Lacock  he  placed  among  the  names  of  delegates  to  this 
convention  from  Pennsylvania,  instead  ot  John  Toil, 
esq.  who  was  absent. 

The  president  announced  the  names  of  the  follow  ing 
gentlemen,  Aider  the  resolution  reported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee,  viz: 

Messrs.  Lord,  Patterson,  Fisher,  Sprague,  Lawrence, 
Stewart,  Watson,  Townsend,  Smith,  of  N.  V. 

Convention  adjourned  until  4 o’clra  h,  P.  M.  • 

IX  THE  AFTl.nXOOX. 

MivGarcy,  from  the  committee  to  w hom  wn.-.  referred 
the  resolution  relative  to  t he  further  protection  of  cotton 
goods,  made  report  as  follows,  viz: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  resolution 
offered  to  the  convention,  on  the  protection  of  cotton 
goods,  Lave  bestowed  on  it  that  degree  of  attention  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it,  and  Leg  leave  to 
REPORT: 

That  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  is  of  primary 
national  importance,  in  various  points  of  view ; as  it  af- 
Jords  a market  tor  175, 00U  bales  of  cotton  annually,  be- 
ing nearly  one  fourth  part  of  that  staple,  which,  in  po»  t 
of  value,  ranks  the  highest  among  the  staples  of  the!.’. 
States.;  as  hv  withdrawing  that  large  portion  of  the  staple 
from  the  foreign  markets,  it  might  necessarily  prevent 
♦.be- glut®;  an'd  diminish  the  cons,  qm-nt  depreciati  m Vif. 
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price  so  ruinous  to  the  planting  interest;  as  it  furnishes 
an  indispensable  article  of  clothing,  doubly  valuable  in 
point  of  durability,  and  at  half  the  price  of  that  with 
which  we  were  formerly  supplied;  as  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  of  individuals 
who  would  be  otherwise  less  profitably  employed;  as  it 
has  greatly  increased,  per  haps  doubled  the  coasting  trade, 
by  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  the 
manufactured  article;  as  it  furnishes  to  commerce  a 
valuable  article  of  export,  more  uniformly  profitable  than 
any  other  of  our  exports. 

The  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  this  country,  in 
the  years  1825  and  1826,  was  as  follows: 


1825. 

1826. 

Printed  goods, :. . 

Plain,. 

2,260,024 

Hosierv, 

Twist,. 

Nankeens,  

All  other  article!, . . ... 

$12,509,516 

$8,348,034 

12,509,516 


$20,857,550 

The  capacity  of  the  country  to  supply  itself  with  the 
printed  and  other  cotton  goods  above  stated,  and  at  cheap- 
er rates,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  very  nearly  all  the 
coarse  muslins,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  feel  a national 
and ’We  hope  a laudable  pride,  in  stating  that  although  the 
manufacture  of  printed  cottons  is  as  yet  almost  in  its  infan- 
cy, it  has  extended  already  to  about  500,000  pieces,  of 
28  yards  each,  annually,  equal  to  14,000,000  yards. 

It  would  be  a work  of  supererogation,  to  enlarge  on 
the  high  claims  of  such  an  important  branch  of  industry 
o'n  the  attention  and  fostering  care  of  the  government: 
and  your  committee  fondly  cherish  the  hope,  that,  at  no 
distant  day,  sound  policy  will  irresistibly  press  on  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  extending  the  protection  . under  which  it  has  risen 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  magnitude,  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  to  forty  cents  per  square  yard,  as 
originally  reported  by  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress,  to  impose  adequate  duties  for  the 
protection  of  printed  and  other  cotton  goods,  by  increas- 
ing the  present  minimum  or  square  yard  duty. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  ten  o’clock  to-mor- 
rowr  morning. 

THUnSUAT,  AUGUST  2. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The 
minutes  of  yesterday,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Williams,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
iron,  reported  as  follows. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  npon 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  further  protection  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron — Report:  That  they  have  had  the 
subject  under  mature  consideration,  and  are  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  a most  important 
national  concern,  and  that  in  a country  possessing  the 
raw  material  and  the  means  of  manufacturing  it,  the 
supply  of  iron  should  never  be  permitted  to41epend  upon 
foreign  production.  That  the  United  States  possess  the 
material  and  means  of  manufacture  to  any  desired  extent, 
is  known  to  every  one;  yet  of  the  70,000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
believed.to  be  consumed  in  this  country,  not.  less  than 
28,000  tons  are  annually  imported,  thereby  retarding  an 
increase  of  the  home  supply,  and  causing  injurious  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  committee  have  been  led 

conclude,  that  a small  increase  of  duty  on  bar  iron  im-  I 
ported,  would- not  only  have  a tendency  to  encourage  and 
increase  the  domestic  manufacture,  but  really  have  effect 
in  its  operation  to  furnish  the  article  cheaper,  to.  the  con- 
sumer, in  consequence  of  the  additional  assurance  af- 
forded that  the  home.,  market  shall  be  secured  for  the 
home  supply.  They  therefore  respectfully  recommend 
an  increase  of  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron,  so  that  the 
same  may.  be  112  cents  per  hundred  weight,  instead  of 
90  cents,  the  present;  rate  of  duty— they  further  recom- 
mend thatUiecommittee  charged  with  the  subject  of  wool 
and  woollens,  include  in  their  memorial  the.  subject  of 
iron  for  the  protection  thereof,  as  Herein-suggested- 


Mr.  j rallmadge  moved  that  this  report  be  referred  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  memorial  to  con- 
gress, with  instructions  to  adopt  the  subject  matter  in  the 
memorial. 

Mr.  Todd  moved  to  amend  this  motion  by  adding  to 
it  the  following  words,  “and  also  to  recommend  a fur- 
ther protection,  and  that  the  duty  on  all  rolled  iron,  pig 
iron  and  castings,  and  manufactured  iron,  such  as  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  all  other  kinds  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  be  so  increased  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
American  industry.” 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  amendment,  the 
amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  the  same  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lord , from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  glass, 
reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  further  protection  to  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  report: 


That  they  have  bestowed  on  it  the  attention  due  to  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance.  It  appears  from  the 
treasury  statement,  submitted  to  congress  for  the  year 
including  30th  September,  1826,  that  there  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  that  year,  glass  of  various 
descriptions,  to  the  amount  of  $513,945,  besides  about 
300,000  pounds  weight  of  glass,  of  which  the  value  is  hot 
givhn.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a moderate  sum,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  glass  an- 
nually consumed  in  this  country,  the  balance  of  which 
is  supplied  by  our  own  manufactories.  Still,  the.  impor- 
tations of  the  above  year  exceed  those  of  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1825,  by  about  $150,000,  and  exceed 
those  of  the  year  next  preceding  by  about  $100,000.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  importations  of 
the  year  ending  Sept.  1826,  there  was  of  window  glass, 
The  most  essential  article,  as  being  of  most  universal 
consumption,  only  the  value  of  $73,850,  ofthe  otherkinds 
$140,131  value  was  imported  in  a qjmde  state,  which  is 
cut  or  otherwise  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  af- 
fords employment  and  profit  to  a very  considerable 
amount.  Of  the  balance,  a very  large  proportion  was 
imported  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  exchange  for 
such  of  our  productions  as  can  be  adrantageouslv  export- 
ed thither. 

Were  this  the  only  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject,  it 
might  appear  from  the  amounts  of  glass  still  imported 
and  the  increase  of  imports  since  1824,  that  further  pro- 
tection to  our  own  manufacture  would  be  expedient. 
But  information  has  been  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee from  several  of  the  principal  glass  works  of  the 
country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  that  no  lur- 
ther  protection  is  at  present  desired.  Whether  this 
opinion  prevails  generally  among  those  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass;  or  whether  such  further  duties  as 
should  materially  diminish  the  quantity  of  window  glass 
now  imported,  would  occasion  a reduction  in  the  price  of 
that  important  description  of  the  article,  the  committee 
are  not  able  to  state;  and  as  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  ob- 
tain general  and  satisfactory  information  respecting  these 
and  some  other  views  of  the  subject,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  propose  any  measure  or  the 
adoption  of  any  resolution  affecting  the  matter  referred 
to  them. 

They,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  ofthe  subject. 


Mr.  Tall  madge  moved  to  refer  this  report  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Which  motion,  was  agreed  to. 

-Mr.  Niles  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  at 
his  request,  wras  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  present,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
to  which  are  now  referred  the  consideration  et  various 
subjects  of  domestic  industry,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  a memorial  to  congress,  with 
instruction  that  the  interest  of  the  wool  growers  arid  ma- 
nufacturers, (which  are  in  a very  depressed  condition,) 
shall  fee  made  the  chief  and  leading  object  ofthe  memo- 
rial, and  the  other  branches  of  industry  shall  be  I'esfteei- 
fully  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration,  of  the 
copgr.es  sof  the  United  States. 
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Mi*.  Lord  moved,  that  this  convention  recommend  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  petition  congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a home  department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  be  charged  with  whatever  relates  to  the  statisti- 
cal internal  trade,  arts,  manufactures  and  various  produc- 
tions of  the  country. — Which  resolution  was,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  mover,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JsOT-d  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
cotton,  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  who  made  the 
report,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  same. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Jtfeeteei'  moved  that  a committee  of  finance  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  thereupon  the  presi- 
dent appointed  Messrs.  Meeteer , Roberts  and  Fishery  said 
committee. 

Mr.  Forward  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
this  convention,  that  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  including 
cutlery,  wood  screws,  and  wire,  are  objects  of  great  na- 
tional importance,  and  deserve  further  protection  from 
the  government. 

Which  resolution  was,  at  the  request  of  the  mover,  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Conventionadjourned  till  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON, 

Convention  met. 

Mr.  Colt  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  hem  j), 
reported  as  following. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax,  beg  leave 
to  report  the  result  of  their  investigation. 

It  appears  from  the  treasury  report  of  1827,  that  in  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1826,  the  amount  of 
imported  articles,  manufactured  out  of  flax,  not  subject 
to  25  per  cent,  duty  tras  $2,757,080 

All  other  paying  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ' 229,946 

Manufactures  of  hemp  1,738,846 

All  other  except-cordage,  48,909 


$4;  774,781 

Of  cotton  bagging  there  was  imported  2,204,822 
yards,  valued  at  274,973 

Of  cordage,  twine,  pack  thread  and  sein.  twine, 
there  was  imported  in  the  same  year  1,949,915 
lbs.  of  which  325,641  lbs.  was  twine,  pack 
thread  and  sein  twine,  valued  at  $62,827  147,426 

01  hemp,  unmanufactured,  there  was  import- 
ed in  the  same  period  88,116  cwt.  551,757 

And  of  flax  imported,  no  return  can'  be  found, 
but  from  a pretty  correct  source  it  is  esti- 
mated at -600^000  lbs.  valued  at  72,000 

Total  value  of  cotton  bagging,  cordage,  twine, 

hemp,  and  flax,  1,046,156 

The  committee  cannot  state  the  precise  quantity  and 
value  of  each  article  imported  last  year;  but  from  the 
treasury  report  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of 
sail  cloth  imported,  was  $856,474,  and  estimating  ihe 
holt  of  said  cloth  at  the  average  cost  in  Russia,  of  15 
dollars  per  bolt,  it  would  give  57,100  bolts,  as  the  im- 
portations of  that  year,  of  that  single  article,  whiph 
w ould  require  i, 884,000  pounds  of  hemp  or  flax  for  the 
manufacture  of  it,  valued  at  $226,000. 

Take  for  data  the  following  schedule  of  the  imports 
from  Russia  only,  in  the  year  1822,  viz:  40,554  bolts 
heavy  sailcloth,  the  average  quantity  of  hemp  or  flax, 
required  to  make  it  Would  be  lbs.  1,621,760 

45,767  bolts, raven’s  duck,  tfould  require  915,310 

37,194  pieces  of  sheeting  723,880 

151,620  arebines,  broad  diaper  575,810 


3,983 

narrow 

2,000 

29,247 

broad  linnen 

20,120 

92,082 

natyo^ 

21  ,OOQ 

20,981 

drilling 

24,000 

492,824 

crash  . 

280,000 

5,804 

huekubuck 

2,900 

mate  made  on  the  importation  from  Russia  in  1822,  os 
data,  require  at  least  4,521,700  pounds  of  flax",  valued  a^ 
$542,600  and  the  use  of  15,000  acres  of  land,  for  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles  from  Russia  alone;  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
bagging,  that  was  imported  .in  1826,  it  would  require  at 
least  3,300,000  pounds,  or  1,473  tons  of  hemp,  valued 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  treasury  report,  viz.  $125,  per 
ton,  w'ould  give  an  amount  of  $184,125,  and  w ould,  re- 
quire the  cultivation  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
produce  it. 

From  the  foregoing  items,  the  following  estimate  is 
made  of  the  quantity,  and  value,  of  the  raw  material,  re- 
quisite for  the  manufacture  of  the  henjpen  and  flaxen  fa- 
brics imported  into  the  United  States  last  year,  together 
with  the  quantity  and  value  of  hemp  and  flax,  in  the  raw 
state,  imported  in  the  same  period,  viz:  For  sail  cloth, 
ravens  duck  and  other  coarse  articles,  imported  from 
Russia  alone,  it  w'ould  require  . 

4,521,700  lbs.  of  flax  and  hemp,  valued  at  542,60© 

For  cotton-bagging,  requiring 

3,300,000  hemp  184,000 

For  cordage,  twine,  &c. 

1,949,915  hemp  and  flax  147,426 

Of  hemp  in  its  raw  state, 

w’as  importect,  9,869,000  lb*;.  551,757 

Of  flax,  estimated" at  600,000  lbs.  72,000 

Hemp  and  flax,  20,239,715  lbs.  $1,497,78,3 

requiring  the  cultivation  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land 
for  the  growth  of  the  raw  material,  giving  employment 
directly,  to  f, 000  hands  to  manufacture  it,  and  indirectly, 
to  very  many  more. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  raw  material  is  not  included,  which  is  requisite  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  hemp  and  flax,  in- 
cluded in  the  treasury  report  of  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  imported  articles,  manufactured  from  these  mate- 
rials, the  committee  confining  themselves,  m bringing  to 
the  notice  of  this  convention,  nothing  but  the  most  promi- 
nent articles  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  such  as  can  be  rea- 
dily manufactured,  and  the  raw  material  grown  in  our 
own  country.  But,  though  the  coarser  article  is  princi- 
pally alluded  to,  in  this  report,  yet  the  finer  articles  of 
linen  manufacture,  of  shirtings,  of  sheetings,  sewing  and 
shoe  thread,  and  all  the  articles  of  finer  fabrics  of  hemp, 
and  flax,  would  be  materially  promoted,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  them  encouraged  by  a judicious  protection. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to 
meet  all  demands,  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  hemp 
and  flax,  not  only  for  our  own  consumption,  but  also  for 
exportation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  of  common  observation;  when  he  looks  to-  whai 
has  been  done  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  iron,  nails, 
glass  ware  and  many  other  articles. 

There  arc  in  the  United  States,  seven  establishments, - 
containing  2,620  spindles,  for  spinning  of  flax,  which  it 
fully  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  could 
make  19,500  bolts  of  duck  annually,  requiring  .870^000 
pounds  of  flax,  (for  it  is  of  flax,  that  it  is  made  in  this 
country.)  the  cost  of  which  would  .be  $104,000  and  w hen 
made  into  duck,  would  sell  for  $273,000,  jieldwgjq.the 
industry  of  the  country  $169,000,  and .giving  employ- 
ment. to  about  650  hands,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
in  ..the  agricultural  branch. 

If  within  tlie  period  of  five  of  six  years,  w;e  are  enabled 
to  rijake  friore  than  half  the  said  cloth,  which,  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  surely  no  fears jiecd  .obtain  (hat  the 
demand  for  both  of  the  Americas  cannot  be  supplied  by 
our  ow  n Manufacturers,  provided  that  protection  w hich  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  exist  ing 
establishments,  and  the  encouragement  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  hew  ones  is  afforded. 

To  shew’  the  necessity  of  further  protection  to  ttys-' 


Total  amount  61  pounds  ftqtfired  of  Tieunp  and 
flaX, 


4,i$6,8fo 


which  would  cost  3%3j3!>t)  tfoifara  and  bring  i\jitd  cultiva- 
tion, dt  least  13, -800'  icreS  bfland  lor  fts^rowth. 

From  the  tncreas’cd  ftrn^'oftrrfion  of  sap  cloth  since  l822, 
which  Is  8 £>er  cent,  ft  would,  fiking  (lie  foregoing  est;- 


dutv  of  15,  per  cent,  ad  vilofem,  (Me  same  duty  a*  is  un- 
used on  the  raw  Material  flax.)  Frqyiou^  to  the  rcyisjcfi 
of  tlie  tariff  in  i 824,  the  dutv  qn  a bolt 


jolt  qf  duck,  with  cus- 


tom ionic  charges,  amounted  to  two  dol]*rs  amj  twelve 
cents  per  bolt;  in  the  bill  imposing  a few  rate  of  duties  as 
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sent  from  the  house  of  representatives  to  the  senate,  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  all  goods, 
manufactured  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  senate,  however, 
disagreed  to  this  item  of  the  tariff;  so  far  as  related  to 
cotton  bagging  and  sailcloth,  a Compromise  took  place, 
the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  was  fixed  at  3 g cents  per 
square  yard,  and  a duty  of  only  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
imposed  oh  sail  cloth,  which,  with  custom  house  charges, 
will  only  amount  to  one  dollar  and  eighty  seven  cents 
per  bolt,  even  on  the  best  kinds  of  Russian  duck,  thus 
placing  the  manufacturer  in  a worse  situation  than  he  was 
in,  previous  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  by  a reduction  of 
at  least  twenty-five  cents  per  bolt. 

Small  as  this  proportion- is,  still  the  manufacturer  is  in 
a measure  deprived  of  a portion  of  it;  by  the  evasion  of 
the  laws  relative  to  drawback,  as  sail  cloth  Is  sometimes 
shipped  in  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages,  entered  for 
the  benefit  of  drawback,  a landing  certificate  procured, 
but  the  canvass  is  made  up  and  used  on  board  the  ship  by 
which  it  was  exported,  and  the  duty  on  the  importation  is 
returned  to  the  shipper,  under  the  idea  that  the  article 
was  landed  and  left  behind  in  some  foreign  port'. 

In  England  the  manufacturer  of  canvass  is  directly  pro- 
moted, in  as  much  as  every  English  ship,  whether  .'naval 
chr  commercial,  is  clothed  with  British  manufactured  sail 
cloth;  and  if  a merchant  vessel  should  during  her  voyage, 
be  compelled  to  use-any  foreign  sail  cloth,  to  replace  the 
sails  worn  out  or  destroyed,  the  captain  is  obliged,  on 
his  return  to  an  English  port,  to  enter  all  sail  cloth  so 
used  and  pay  the  regular  import  duty  on  it,  even  though 
the  duck  may  have  been  in  use  18  months  and  worth 
lifctle  or  nothing.  This  protection  is  secured  under  heavy- 
penalties,  and  gives  to  the  English  manufactured  the  op- 
portunity of  not  only-  supplying  the  canvass  necessary  to 
navigate  the  ship,  but  also  what  may  be  necessary  to 
meet-. the  wear  during  the  voyage.  But  our  ships,  as  it  is 
well  known,  frequently  Dave  our  ports  with  barely  a 
sufficient  stock  of  sails  to  carry  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
and,  when  arrived  out,  they  are  supply  ed'  with  foreign 
duck,  thus  depriving  the  manufacturer  of  the  supply. 

Should  the  old  cry  of  monopoly  be  raised  by  the  objec- 
tors to  any  further  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  charge 
oif  fostering  and  pampering  over-grown  establishments, 
and  their  proprietors  be  reiterated,  the  answer  is  rea- 
dy; they  are  referred  to  the  effect  of  competition  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cottons,  of  window  glass,  nails  and 
other  articles,  which  are  now  furnished  to  the  consumer 
at  lower  prices  than  when  they  were  imported  from 
England^  under  the  old  tariff*.  An  adequate  protection, 
and  one  which  would  not  prove  injurious  to  the  revenue, 
would  at  once  give  life  and  activity  to  the  several  estab- 
lishments, which  are  now  enabled  to  sustain  a precarious 
existence,  by  the  limited  orders  for  the  supply  of  the  U. 
States  navy,  only  two  establishments  being  now  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth.  Give  employment  even 
t«f the  existing  manufactories,  and  it  would. encourage  the 
growth  of  hymp  and  flax  to  a very  large  extent.  No- 
thing but  a steady,  certain  demand,  is  wanting  for  the  raw 
material,  such  a demand  as  shall  not  be  affected  and  ren- 
dered, abortive  by  overwhelming  shipments  from  Eu- 
rope of  the  manufactured  article,  to  induce  the:  agricul- 
turalist to  produce  an  adequate  supply  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  country  ; and  thus  in  a measure  aft*  rd  some  relief 
*o  the^exoesa  of  the  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  tobacco  crops, 
by  bringing  into  cultivation  a long  neglected  product  of 
our  soiL  V r 

The  policy  of  protecting  the  manufactures  of  sail  cloth 
and  other  articles  of  vital  importance,  will  be  confessed 
by  all  those  who  have  the  true  interests  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  who  recollect  the  exorbitant  prices,  paid  for 
cloth,  and  other  indispensable  articles, at  thecommence- 
rnent  of  and  during  the  last  war,  when  duck  sold  for 
from  4.0  to  54  dollars  per  bolt — an  article  indispensable  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  also  for  its  defence  and 
glory. 

"T  he-commiftee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  report  to  this 
convention,  that  they  consider  a further  protection  to  the 
gj^ok-er  and  manufacturer  of  hemp  and  flax,  highly  . expe- 
dient and  called- for  by  a due  regard  to  the  vital  interests 
of  this  country;  and  that  it  is  right  ijnd  proper,  that  such 
representations  of  the  facts  relative, thereto,  should  be 
mane  by  this  convention  to  the  next  congress,  as  shall 
trrodtjce  sb*  desirable  an  ever.-,  .-  •' 


Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  to  refer  this  report  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  a memorial  to  congress. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Jeremiah  Jllorrotv,  a delegate  from  Ohio,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Jltallary,  from  the  committee-  on  commercial  in- 
tercourse made  a report  which  was  read; 

Mr.  Jllallary  then  moved  that  the  report  be  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mallary 
should  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Jllallary  was  postponed, 

Air.  Ingersoll,  from  the  general  committee  made  a re- 
port, which  will  be  found  inserted  below. 

Which  report  was  read  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

The  first  section  being  read  a second  time,  and  while 
the  same  was  under  consideration,  the  convention  ad- 
journed, until  to-morrow  morning  at  8 o’clock. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3. 

The  convention  met  at  8 o’clock,  A.  M. 

The  minutes  and  proceedings  were  read  and  approved. 

The' president  laid  the  following  letter  before-  the  con- 
vention. 

Halloivell , JMaine,  July  26,  1 827. 

Sir:  We  enclose  you  a copy  of  the  doings  of  a meet- 
ing of  the  people  from  different  parts  of  this  state,  that 
you  may,  (in  case  of  our  not  being  represented),  be  ap- 
prized of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the 
“American  system”  in  this  section  of  the  United  States. 
Notice  has  been  given  to  such  of  the  delegates  as  were 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  such  as  have  returned 
answers  are  unable  to  attend.  We  regret  that  the  meet- 
ing in  this  state  had  not  been  held  at  an  earlier 4lay,  that 
gentlemen  could  have  had  time  to  prepare  for  so  long  a 
journey,  and  so  interesting  an  investigation  as  will  be  had 
at  Harrisburg. 

You  w ill  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  enclosed 
asvoar  better  judgment  may  direct.  Your  obedient  ser- 

VSIltSj  *■ 

JESSE  ROBINSON,  -n 

SANFORD  KINGSBURY,  £■  Committee. 

S.  G.  LADD.  J 

The  president  of  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  30 th  July,  182 7. 

At  a meeting  of  manufacturers,  wool-growers  and 
friends  of  the  agricultural' and  manufacturing- interests  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  held  at  Hallowell  in  the  County  of.- 
Kennebec,  on.  the  19th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of.  selecting 
delegates  to  (he  general  convention  to  be  hoi  (ten  at  Har- 
risburg, in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th- instant,  * 
and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  elicit. and  diffuse  ail  information  necessary  to 
indicate  the  most  effectual  means  of  protecting  and  sus- 
taining the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  and  other 
prominent  staples  of  the  country. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Page,  of  Brunswick,  was  called  tp  the. 
chair,  and  William' Clark,  esq.  of  Hallowell,  appointed 
secretary. 

A committee  having  been  appointed  to  report  a pream- 
ble and  resolutions  to  be  considered  by  the  convention, 
submitted  the  following,  which  w ere  unanimously  accept- 
ed:— 

Whereas  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  state 
are  engaged  in  the  pursuit}!  of  agriculture,  and  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  growing  of -wool  are  amongthe  most  promi- 
nent of  these  pursuits: “And  whereas  tlie  abundance  of 
water-power  and  mill-sites,  in  our  state  have  already  at- 
tracted a considerable  portion  of  capital,  which  has 
developed  itself  in  the  erection  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  various  kinds — and  whereas,  until  recent- 
ly, "the  sentiment  has  -been  almost  universal  in  our 
country, . that  congress  has  the  constitutional  power  and 
would  be  dfsposed  to  exercise  it, f whenever  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country  should  require  it,  of  giving  suitable 
encouragement  and  protection  to  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests,  not  exclusively,  but  in  common 
<with  other  great- interests- — and,  whereas,  we  believe  the 
time  haff  arrived,,  when  (be  encouragement  held' oftit  .to 
the  growers  of  w ool  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  arti- 
cle, by  the  act  of  congress  passed  ml  824.  sbou,ld  he- 
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fairly  realized,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the  efforts  of  j 
the  friends  of  the  “American  sy stem,”  which  encourages 
domestic  industry,  and  internal  improvements,  should  be 
concentrated. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  feel  a deep  interest  in 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  and 
cordially  approve  the  bill  passed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives during  the  last  session  of  congress,  having  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  approve  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  “Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry  and  mechanic  arts,”  in  notifying  a ge- 
neral convention  to  be  holden  at  Harrisburg  on  the  3uth 
inst. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  elect  five  delegates 
to  attend  the  general  convention  to  be  holden  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  30th  inst.  and  the  hon.  John  Holmes,  of  the 
county  of  York, gen.  Jedediah  Herrick,  of  the  county  of 
Penobscot,  getj.  Joshua  Wingate,  of  the  county  of  Ken- 
nebec, Wiliam  Ladd,  esq.  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  Bryce  McLellan,  esq.  of  the  county  of  Somersett, 
were  elected  for  this  purpose. 

Voted,  That  gen.  Jesse  Robinson,  hon  judge  Kingsbu- 
ry and  gen.  S.  G.  Ladd,  be  requested  to  give  the  above 
named  gentlemeu  immediate  notice  of  their  election, and 
should  any  one  or  more  ot  them  decline  accepting  the 
appointment,  that  they  be  authorized  to  appoint  others  in 
their  stead. 

Voted,  That  gen.  Jesse  Robinson,  of  Hallowell,  in  the 
countv  of  Kennebec,  William  Ladd,  esq.  of^VIinot,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  Calvin  Selden,  esq.  of  Nor- 
ridgwark,  in  the  county  of  Somersett,  gen.  Jedediah  Her- 
rick, of  Hamden,  in  the  county  of  Peu^iscot,  Thomas 
Eastman,  esq.  of  Palermo,  in  the  county*of  Waldo,  Jo- 
-slah  W.  Seaver,  of  South  Berwick,  in  the  county 'of 
York,  and  Parker  Cleavland,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  at  Bowdoin  college,  in  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  be  a committee  for 
the  purpose  of  correspondence  and  collecting  such  sta- 
tistical information  as  may  relate  to  the  department  of 
a Ticnlture  and  manufactures  within  this  state,  and  for 
communicating  such  digests  thereof,  as  they  may  deem 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  next  session 
cf  congress  from  this  state. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  notify  each  of  said  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  of  their  appointment,  by  trans- 
mitting them  a copy  of  these  proceedings. 
j Resolved , That'the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
that  the  secretary  give  publicity  to  the  same  in  the  seve- 
ral newspapers. 

JONATHAN  PAGE,  Chairman, 

WiixtAM  Clahk,  Secretary. 

Hallo-ivell,  July  19,  1827. 

The  president  also  laid  before  the  convention  a com- 
munication from  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Linen 
Compaq  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  the  reading  of  this  commu- 
nication be  dispensed  w'ith,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  dispeople  of 
the  United  btates. 

Which  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  lngersoll,  from  the  committee,  reported  a memo- 
rird  to  congress,  (inserted  at.the  close  of  these  proceed- 
ings), including  the  following  propositions: 

1st.  On  all  raw  wool  costing  ten  cents  in  a foreign 
country,  to  be  levied  a duty  of  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
and  lo  be  annually  increased  two  and  a half  cents  per 
pound,  until  it  shall  reach  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

id.  All  goods  composed  ot  w ool  or  ot  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  blankets,  stuffs,  bombazines, 
hosiery,  mitts,  gloves,  caps  and  bindings,)  costing  not 
more  than  50  cents  per  square  yard  to  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  50  cents  per  square  yard,  and  forty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  charged  thereon,  until  the  30th  of 
June  1829,  and  fortv  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until  the 
30th  June  1830,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  there- 
after. 

3d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  winch  wool  is  a 
component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid,)  costing  in  a foreign 
country  over  50  cents  per  square  \ard,  and  not  exceeding  , 


I two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  taken 
and  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 

4th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (excepting  as  aforesaid),  costing  in  a 
foreign  country  more  than  tw  o dollars  and  fifty  cents  and 
not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  square  yard,  to  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  cost  four  dollars  per  square  yard,  and 
the  duty  to  be  charged  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section. 

5th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  which  wool  is  a 
component  part,  (excepting  as  aforesaid,)  costing  more 
than  four  and  not  exceding  six  dollars  per  square  yard, 
to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  six  dollars  per 
square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  prescribed  in 
the  second  section. 

6th  Upon  all  goods  composed  of  wmol  or  of  which 
wool  is  a component  part,  (excepting  as  aforesaid),  which 
shall  cost  in  a foreign  country  more  than  six  dollars  per 
square  yard,  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  prescribed  in  the 
second  section. 

Which  memorial  and  resolutions  were  read,  and  the 
resolutions  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  first  resolution  for  the  present— which  was 
agreed  to. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Stexvart  offered  the  follow  ing  reso= 
lution: 

Resolved,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  desi- 
rable that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a pros- 
pective law,  at  its  next  session,  which,  by  its  progressive 
operation,  shall  exclude  all  foreign  wool  except  wool 
under  ten  cents  per  pound,  from  and  after  the  4th  dav  of 
July  1831. 

Which  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  consideration  of  the  1st  resolution  accompanying 
the  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  lngersoll,  was  resumed — 
when 

Mr.  Todd  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  twenty  and  inserting  fifteen;  the  question  being  taken 
on  this  motion,  the  amendment  w as  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  the  word  ten  and  inserting  seven. 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  a division  of'the  question,  and 
that  the  question  on  striking  out  the  word  “ten”  be  first 
taken. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  vmrd  “ten” 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  lngersoll  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  the 
word  “ eight.” 

The  question  being  taken  the  blank  w as  ordered  to  be 
filled  with  ‘'eight.” 

The  question  then  resuming  on  the  first  resolution,  the 
same  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  2d  resolution  w as  then  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  as  w ere  also  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  Gth  resolu- 
tions. , 

Mr.  Spn'gg  offered  the  following  resolution  to  be  ad- 
ded to  those  presented  with  the  memorial,  “also  such 
additional  duty  upon  imported  blankets  as  will  give  am- 
ple encouragement  to  the  manufacture' of  the  same” — 
which  resolution  w as  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ta/lmadge  offered  the  following  as  an  addition 
to  the  last  resolution  “also  such  means  as  may  effectually 
prevent  frauds  from  false  invoices  and  otherw  ise.” 

Which  addition  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  lngersoll  offered  the  follow  ing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  congress  to  impose  a duty  at  the  rate  of 
oue  cent  per  pound  on  hammered  bar  iron,  and  a corres- 
pondent increase  of  the  duty  on  steel;  also  that  such  in- 
creased duties  may  be  imposed  on  the  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  generally  as  shall  be  adequate  to  their  com- 
plete protection. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  lngersoll  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  con- 
gress to  extend  further  protection  to  hemp  and  flax  and 
the  various  manufactures  thereof,  in  the  United  btates, 
by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  thereon  as  may  be  pro- 
per and  effectual. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  lngersoll  then  offered  the  following  resolution; 
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Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  address  be 
charged  with  superintending  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Exving  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  so  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  also  to 
discourage  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  foreign  articles.  ” 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Larwrence  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a me- 
morial to  congress  be  requested  to  notice  in  that  instru- 
ment printed  and  other  cotton  goods  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hemp,  flax,  &c. 

"Which  resolution  was,  at  the  request  of  the  mover,  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Meeteer,  from  the  committee  of  finance,  made 
report  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  conven- 
tion, ask  leave  to  report, 

That  the  expenses  of  printing,  door  keepers,  &c.  which 
will  be  incurred  while  the  convention  is  in  session,  will 
be  about  $100 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  address  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States,  aud  such  other  do- 
cuments as  may  be  necessary  to  print  for  dis- 
tribution, the  committee  believe  will  not  cost 
less  than  $400 


$500 

No  othermethod  presents  itself  to  the  committee  for 
raising  this  amount  than  a contribution  in  advance,  by  each 
delegation,  equal  to  five  dollars  each  member,  this  sum 
to  be  reimbursed  by  a collection  in  their  respective  states. 
The  quantity  of  printing  included  in  the  estimate  of  $400, 
cannot  now  be  determined,  but  may  be  so  graduated  as 
to  cover  the  whole  sum.  The  committee  would  recom- 
mend that,  after  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  this 
place,  the  balance  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  preparing  the  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  convention  “adjourned  until  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 

TARES  0’CLOCk,  P.  31. 

The  convention  met. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  the  consideration  of  the  memo- 
rial to  congress.  The  memorial  was  read  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  [See  the  memorial  below,  j 

Mr.  Laivrence  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  printed  cottons.  The  report  was  taken 
tip  and  read,  whereupon  Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  add  to 
the  report  the  following  resolution — “ Resolved , That  il 
be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress 
to  impose  adequate  duties  for  the  protection  of  printed 
and  other  cotton  goods,  by  increasing  the  present  mini- 
mum or  square  yard  duty.” 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mallary  moved  that  the  report  as  to  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  states,  and  all  the  documents 
collected  by  the  convention,  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ndes,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  made  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  causes  and  objects  of  this  convention,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  presented  to  its  consideration  and  dis- 
cussed and  approved  thereby,  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
report — That,  having  made  some  progress  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  assigned,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  leading  purposes  of  their  appointment  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  re- 
spectful to  this  convention  and  its  constituents,  and  useful 
to  the  great  cause  of  domestic  industry,  within  the  short 
period  during  which  our  sittings  will  probably  be  continu- 
ed. The  want  of  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  various  com 
mittees  and  of  a large  and  interesting  body  of  statistical  in- 
formation yet  in  the  possession  of  individual  members  of 
this  convention,  with  reference  to  feefoks  find  faperS  hot  St-  i 


tainable  at  -the  present  moment,  and  other  retarding  cir- 
cumstances, superadded  to  the  needful  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  general  business  before  the  conventiofi, 
have,  all  together,  induced  your  committee  respectfully 
to  suggest  a continuance  of  their  appointment  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  that  all  things  may  be  the 
more  carefully  considered,  and  the  matters  of  fact  alrea- 
dy collected  be  collated  and  published,  with  such  strict 
examinations  as  shall  appear  due  to  our  own  character 
and  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  with  a proper  respect  for 
the  public  intelligence  and  that  frankness  and  courtesy 
which  we  would  extend  to  our  opponents;  some  of  whom 
have  grievously  mistaken  our  views,  and  depreciated 
their  ow  n right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  in  the  condemnation  of  our  motives 
in  advance  of  actions  to  shew  what  these  motives  were — 
if  any  of  the  reasoning  and  dispas  donate  public  truly  ap- 
prehended that  this  assemblage  was  improper  and  that 
the  persons  here  met  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  their 
constituents,  were  capable  of  doing  wrong  to  any  of  the 
people  of  this  republic  to  subserve  their  own  purposes, 
and  of  aiming  at  a power  to  act  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  national  legislature,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a de- 
cent but  decisive  expression  ot  the  desires  of  what  thev 
believe  to  be  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  influence  over  their  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  in  the  support  of  principles  com- 
prehended within  what  is  commonly  called  the  “Ame- 
rican system.  ” 

It  is  manifest  to  your  committee,  that  the  growers  and 
manufacturers  of  wool  are  suffering  great  pecuniary  loss 
and  ruinous  embarrassment,  from  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances which  threatens  the  general  destruction  of  inter- 
ests whose  annual  product,  m sheep  and  manufactures 
of  wool,  wnnldAmonrit  to  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  probably  had  reached  that  value.  The  com-  , 
mittee  cannot  believe  that  these  circumstances  are  of  r 
temporary  character.  They  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  vast  capital,  exceeding  eighty,  and  perhaps 
amounting  to  the  great  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, vested  in  or  variously  applied  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep  and  manufacture  of  woollens,  will  be  exceedingly 
diminished  and  lost  to  the  national  wealth,  and  aver}'  nu- 
merous population  dependent  on  these  branches  of  na- 
tional industry  be  dispersed,  if  protection,  by  the  national 
legislature  shall  be  longer  delayed;  for  it  is  an  unques-' 
tionable  fact,  that  many  of  cur  best  and  most  economi- 
cally conducted  woollen  factories  are  really  loosing  con- 
cerns; not  affording  even  the  ordinary  interest  obtained 
on  capital — not  earned  in  this  business,  but  diverted  to  it 
from  other  pursuits  that  it  might  have  circulation  and  be' 
made  useful  to  its  possessors  and  the  public. 

The  committee  seriously  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  facts  suggested,  (and  their  general  accuracy 
cannot  be  denied),  are  exceedingly  desirous  that  they 
should  be  laid  before  the  public  in  such  manner  that  the 
deep  interest  involved  in  them  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an 
intelligent  people;  and  they  are  also  particularly  solici- 
tous to  shew  the  immense  loss  which  would  he  sustained 
by  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  want  of  the  market 
which  our  manufactories  supply,  and  in  the  increased 
competitidh  in  agricultural  pursuits  which  would  inevita- 
bly ensue  were  the  manufacturers  driven,  by  want 
of  employment  in  the  factories,  to  the  only  employment 
which  w ould  then  be  left  them,  that  of  raising  their  ow  n 
bread.  They  would  also  exhibit  the  intimate  relation 
w hich  exists  between  the  growers  of  grain  and  wool  and 
the  manufacturers,  and  point  out  the  vital  importance  of 
the  home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  restricted  foreign 
demand,  principally  caused  by  prohibitory  laws,  and  the 
resolution  of  foreign  nations  to  protect  themselves.  At 
the  moment  of  preparing  this  brief  report,  the  commit- 
tee learn  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s amendment  of  the  coni  bill,-  the  pqopie  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  be  allowed,  any  farther  than  they  have 
heretofore  been,  to  consume  our  bread  stuffs,  though 
tendered  without  cost,  the  establishment  of  the  mini- 
mum and  the  rate  of  dutv  imposed,  amounting  to  a ge- 
neral prohibition.  We  have  many  valuable  tacts  to  il- 
lustrate the  importance  of  the  market  produced  by  our 
manufacturing  establishments,  one  of  which  only  shall  bc 
mentioned  at  present  as  fairly  representing  their  ordinary 
operation,  fn  i 823,  the  Great  Falls  fcompSny  comment 
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od  its  establishment  at  Somersworth,  N.  H.  and  at  this 
t ime  there  are  between  1,400  and  1,500  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  company  or  subsisted  by  those  di- 
rectly employed  by  it;  and  these  persons  actually  con- 
sumed in  the  year  which  ended  with  the  first  ot  last  month, 
no  less  than  1,931  barrels  of  flour  and  6,059  bushels  of 
corn  received  from  the  states  south  of  the  Hudson.  W hat 
Jias  taken  place  at  Somersworth,  presents  a fair  sample 
of  the  close  relations  which  bind  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures together — and,  united,  they  aid  and  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country^ 

These  and  other  highly  interesting  matters  concerned 
with  the  business  of  otlrer  manufactures  than  those  of 
woollen  or  cotton  goods,  (especially  the  making  of  iron), 
which  demand  a thorough  investigation  that  they  may  be 
laid  before  the  public,  with  information  of  the  domestic 
demand  which  they  furnish  and  the  internal  commerce 
between  the  states  which  they  support,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  astonish  those  who  have  not  reflected  upon  such 
subjects-  The  probable  amount  of  flour  and  corn  ex- 
ported from  the  middle  to  the  eastern  states  and  therein 
minsumed,  is  far  greater  than  the  w hole  quantity,  shipped 
to  foreign  ports;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
growth  of  domestic  manufactures  has  greatly  increased 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  without  diminishing,  in 
the  least  degree,  the  revenue  thereof,  hut  rather  tending 
to  increase  it,  in  the  increased  consumption  of  certain  ar- 
ticles not  the  growth  or  product  of  our  own  country. 

These  imposing  facts,  with  others  bearing  upon  or  con- 
nected w'ith  them  and  relating  to  the  population  and 
wealth,  the  progress  of  happiness  and  real  independence 
of  this  nation,  must  be  brought  into  view,  and,  if  present- 
ed correctly,  will  require  much  time  and  undisturbed  re- 
flection to  give  them  the  adamantine  character  of  truth 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  difficulty,  nevertheless,  of 
performing  this  great  duty  to  our  country  is  much  aug- 
mented by  the  want  of  a home  department  in  which 
should  be  collected  and  arranged  information  of  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  our  country,  a knowledge  of  which  we 
regard  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a correct  legislation  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The.  facts,  however, 
developed  by  the  different  committees  of  the  convention, 
and  the  information  brought  into  it  by  individual  members, 
vre  have  reason  to  believe,  when  brought  together,  will 
do  more  to  demonstrate  the  means  and  resources,  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  our  country,  than  any  other 
collection  of  facts  yet  offered  to  the  public. 

With  these  general  views  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions. 

Which  report  being  read, 

Mr.  Niles  then  offered  these  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  be  allowed  further  time 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  in  support  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  our  country,  accompanied  by  statisti- 
cal tables  and  other  authentic  statements,  tending  to  elu- 
cidate the  principles  for  which  we  contend — and  that  they 
he  authorized  to  cause  the  publication  thereof,  (as  their 
own  report  on  behalf  of  this  convention),  so  soon  as  it 
shall  be  possible  to  prepare  the  same  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  shall  have  possession  of 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  committees  of  this.con- 
vention,  that  they  may  digest,  arrange  and  publish  the  facts 
furnished  therein,  so  far  as  they  shall  appear  necessary 
and  proper. 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  convention,  pos- 
sessed of  statistical  facts  relative  to  the  numbers  and  pro- 
duct of  sheep,  of  factories  of  all  sorts,  or  matters  relative 
to  the  valuable  and  rapkily  increasing  commerce  between 
the  states,  and  whatever  else,  in  their  opinion,  may  ex- 
tend useful  information  to  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
produets  and  concerns  of  agriculture  and  manufacturer., 
be  requested  to  reduce  the  same  to  writing,  and  hand  them 
to  the  chairman  of  tfie  committee. 

W'hich  resolutions  were  severally  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bell  offered  the  follow  iug  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  the  honorable  Joseph  Ritner,  for  the  impartial 
and  very'  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  their 
deliberations-,  and  also  to  Jesse  Buel  and  Frisby  Tilgh- 
mun,  esqs.  vice  presidents,  for  their  usefuf  co-operation 
with  the  president  in  assisting  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
df  his  station. 


Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Robertson  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  Hezekioh  Niles,  Mathew  Carey  and  George 
Tibbits,  esqs.  for  their  early,  constant  and  eventually  use- 
ful exertions  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  American 
industry  and  internal  improvements. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
■was  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Resovled,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  ten- 
dered to  William  Ilalsted,  jun.and  Redwood  Fisher,  esqs. 
for  the  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  arduous  du- 
ties imposed  on  them  as  secretaries  to  this  convention. 


Mr.  TaUmadgc  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  tender  their  thanks 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  free  use  ot  the  splen- 
did Hall  with  which  they  have  been  accommodated  during 
their  meeting. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  to  congress  be  presented 
to  that  honorable  bodj'  by  the  president  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Todd  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion be  signed  by  the  president  and  vice  presidents,  and 
attested  by  the  secretaries. 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

JOSEPH  RH  NER,  President. 

JESSE  BUEL,  l Vice  1, redder^ 

FRISBY  TILGIIMAN, 5 ^ IC«  P^stden.., 


William  IIalsted,  jun. 
Redwood  Fisher, 


Secretaries. 


The  following  is  the  memorial  to  congress  as  it  was 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  convention. 

To  the  senate  and  house  o f representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Jimcnca. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the 
undersigned,  assembled  at  Harrisburg  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania, 

Respectfullt  shews — 

That  the  imperfections  of  the  acts  of  congress  intended 
to  foster  the  woollen  interests  of  these  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  countervailing  measures  of  the  British 
government,  have  reduced  that  interest  to  need  the  ear- 
ly and  effectual  interposition  of  congress  to  support  it. 

Forty  millions  of  manufacturing  capital,  together  with 
forty  millions  of  farming  capital,  composing  this  great, 
national  concern,  for  w ant  of  adequate  protection,  have 
lost  half  their  value. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  congress  to  relieve  it  from  pre- 
sent distress  and  jeopardy,  to  prevent  its  utter  ruin  which 
is  imminent,  and  to  render  it  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
general  welfare  of  these  United  Suites. 

\"our  petitioners  might  present  their  views,  in  exten- 
sive considerations  of  the  subject.  Deprived  by  natural 
circumstances  of  concerted  action,  and  almost  of  com- 
mon cause,  in  this  respect  the  weakest  interest  of  the 
country,  your  petitioners  have  been  induced  to  meet  to- 
gether, from  various  distant  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  sentiments  personally,  and  uniting  on  this  oc- 
casion in  a petition  to  congress  for  that  justice,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  promptly  dispensed,  as  soon  as  your  honora- 
ble bodies  are  convinced  that  the  country  stands  in  need 
of  it.  • 

Your  petitioners  disclaim  all  sectional  and  merely  indi- 
vidual views.  They  would  not  venture  to  approach  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country  with  this  memorial,  if 
not  satisfied  that  its  representatives  have  uniformly  re- 
cognized the  interest  in  question  as  of  primary  national 
importance.  Wherefore  they  respectfully  but  earnestly 
solicit  your  honorable  bodies,  to  save,  to  protect  and 
promote,  what  has  uniformly  been  treated  by  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  indepen- 
dence, prosperity,  and  greatness  of  this  republic. 

Without  further  argument,  hut  trusting  to  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  congress  to  devise  and  enact  such  laws 
as  the  exigency  requires,  your  petitioners  submit  them- 
selves to  yemr  judgment,  in  full  confidence  that  the  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  people  will  promptly  apply  that  le- 
gislation, which  is  indispensable  to  sustain,  preserve,  and 
advance  tne  agriculture  and  manufactures  on  which  more 
than  half  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  depend  for 
their  livelihood,  and  the  whole  country  for  its  prosperity. 

Not  presuming  to  suggest  the  details  of  such  an  act  of 
congress  as  would  put  a stop  to  the  ruinous  fluctuations 
which  for  the  last  nine  years  having  distressed  the  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  striving  to 
make  head  against  the  foreign  legislation  which  deprives 
them  of  their  own  markets,  your  petitioners  neverthe- 
less, with  the  utmost  deference,  submit  to  the  superior 
wisdom,  and  uncontrolled  disposition  of  congress,  the 
following  rates  of  duties,  as  calculated  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  viz: 

1st  On  raw  wool,  costing  over  eight  cents  in  a foreign 
country,  a duty  of  twenty  cents  per  pound,  to  be  increas- 
ed annually  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound,  till  it  reaches 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

2d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  part  (except  blankets,  stuffs,  bombazines, 
hosiery,  mitts,  gloves,  caps,  and  bindings),  costing  not 
more  than  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be  charged  thereon  until 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  until  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  fifty  percent,  ad  valorem 
thereafter. 

3d.  All  goods  composed,  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid),  costing  in  a 
foreign  country  over  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard, 
to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in 
the  pi'eceding  section. 

4th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is 
a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid),  costing  in  a 
foreign  country  more  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  square 
vard,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  four  dollars 
per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the  se- 
cond section. 

5th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid,)  costing  more  than 
four  apd  not  exceeding  six  dollars  per  square  yard,  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  six  dollars  per  square 
yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second  section. 

6th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  part,  (excepted  as  aforesaid,)  which  shall 
cost  in  a foreign  country  more  than  six  dollars  per  square 
yard,  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second  section. 

7th.  The  adequate  protection  of  w oollen  blankets,  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  congress,  so  as  to  secure  their 
manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

&th.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  congress,  that  ade- 
quate measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  by  which  American  manufacturers  are  be- 
lieved to  be  seriously  injured. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  further  to  state  that  although 
not  in  such  crying  need  of  your  immediate  assistance, 
there  are  othe.r  materials  of  general  welfare,  which  would 
amply  repay  in  public  benefits,  such  adequate  protection 
as  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  bestovr  on  them,  by  ap- 
propriate and  judicious  legislation. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  abound,  where  coal  is 
also  to  be  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  a duty  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  hammered  bar  iron,  and  a cor- 
responding advance  on  the  present  duty  on  steel,  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  complete  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

Flax  and  hemp,  with  their  products,  may  be  obtained 
in  such  quantities  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  foreign  flax 
and  hemp  and  the  manufacturers  from  them,  if  protected 
from  the  large  importations  of  those  articles  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  further  protection  of  a large  capital  in  distilled  spi- 
rits, is  also  respectfully  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  congress,  as  important  to  the  grain  growing  states. 

Further  protection  to  cotton  goods  and  printed  cottons, 
is  invited  by  the  sui  c -ssofthe  coarse  cottons,  which,  like  ' 
every  other  article  adequately  protected  by  law,  has  be-  I 


come  cheaper  and  better  than  similar  manufactures  for- 
merly* brought  from  abroad. 

Signed  at  JJannsbiag,  Pa.  3d  August,  1827. 

GOXXECTCTJT. 

HENRY  WATSON,  JOHN  A.  TAINTOR 
GIDEON  WELLES,  LEMUEL  HUKLBLT 
THOMAS  S.  PERKINS,  FRANCIS  M’JL£AN  ’ 
JAMES  M’CLELLAN, 

DELAWARE . 

A,  NAUDATN,  JOHN  HIGGINS 

u^Tyo£xg;  philip  reyboi:d- 

KENTUCKY. 

JOHN  HARVIE,  RICHARD  H.  CHINN 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  JAMES  COWAN.  * * ' 
Maryland: 

H.  NILES,  JOHN  PATTERSON 

EDWARD  GRAY,  FRISBY  TILGHMAV 
JAMES  SYKES,  OTHO  H.  WILLI  \ MS 

W.  MEETEER,  F.  ANDERSON.  ’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEZALEEL  TAFT,  Jr.  SAMUEL  D.  COLT, 
JAMES  SHEPHERD,  JONAS  B.  BROWN 
J.  E.  SPRAGUE,  JOSEPH  STRONG. 

ABBOT  LAWRENCE, 

S£W  YORK. 

E LORD,  E.  B.  SHERMAN. 

PETER  SHARP,  JOHN  B.  YATES 

JAMES  TALLMADGE,  JOHN  BROWN, 

RnKPKT  npVYrCTnv  ALVAN  STEWART 


ROBERT  DENNISTON. 
A.  H.  SCHENCK, 

S.  M.  HOPKINS, 
GEORGE  TIBBITS, 
DAVID  RUSSEL, 
RICHARD  KEESE, 


PETER  S.  SMITH. 
JESSE  BUEL, 

E X OS  T.  THROOP, 
FRANCIS  GRAINGER 
CYRENUS  CHAPIN. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

ICHABOD  BARTLET,  SAMUEL  SMITH, 
EZEKIEL  WEBSTER,  ASA  FREEMAN. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


ISAAC  ANDRUSS, 
R.  G.  JOHNSON, 
LOOE  BAKER, 
PHILIP  FINE,  Jr. 
WM.  HALS  TED,  Jr. 


CHARLES  KINSEY, 
JOHN  COLT, 

A.  GODWIN,  Jr. 

JAMES  MA  FLACK, 
JOHN  MANNING. 

OHIO. 

JEREMIAH  MORROW,  BEZALEEL  WELLS, 
THOMAS  EWING,  WM.  R DICKINSON, 
DAVID  BEGGES,  JAMES  WILSON, 

JOHN  M ’LL  VAIN,  JOHN  C.  WRIGHT. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL,  JAMES  TODD, 
MATHEW  CAREY,  WM.  CLARK, 

CHARLES  HUSTON,  DAVID  TOWNSEND. 
WALTER  FOR  WARD,  SAM  UEL  B AIRD 
JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  WM.  P.  MAUL  AY, 

D.  MONTGOMERY,  ALEXANDER  REED, 
JOSEPH  PATTERSON,  REDWOOD  FISHER 
JOSEPH  R1TNER,  ABNER  LACOCK. 

.RHODE  ISLAND. 

JAIMES  RHODES,  JOHN  FARNUM 

D.  WILKINSON, 

VERMONT. 

WILLIAM  JARVIS,  WILLIAM  HALL 
R.  C.  MALLA  RY,  HUMAN  .ALLEN. 

ELIJAH  PAINE, ' 

VIRGINIA. 

SAMUEL  SPRIG G,  JESSE  EDGINGTON. 

Aote — The  hon.  Samuel  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Ashur  Robbins,  of  Rhode  Island,  members  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  and  members  of  this  convention,  did 
not  affix  their  signatures  to  the  memorial. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

PROM  THE  OHIO  SCIOTO  GAZETTE. 

M e have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  to 
day,  the  subjoined  correspondence  between  the  commit- 
tee, appointed  at  a public  meeting  here,  on  the  2d  ultimo, 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company.  From  this  corres- 
pondence ifc  will  be  seen,  that 'the  board  has  given 
the  committed  the  best  encouraging  and  flattering  as- 
surance of  their  intention  to  extend  this  great  commer- 
cial  avenue  to  the  ocean,  westward,  so  soon  as  it  shA.l 
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ation  of  the  road^  and  when  the  work  shall  have  been 
completed  to  the  Ohio  river,  as  originally  contemplated, 
the  company  indulge  in  the  gratifying  hope  that  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  this  mode  of  intercommunication,  be- 
tween distant  inland  countries  will  be  so  fully  established 
as  to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  route  far  beyond  its 
present  proposed  termination,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
should  this  anticipation  be  realized,  that  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  will  most  readily  co-operate  with  their  western 
friends,  in  continuing  the  road  to  the  utmost  point  to 
which  its  usefulness  can  be.  carried. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  justly  appreci- 
ating the  importance  of  the  contemplated  improvement, 
have  extended  to  this  company  a most  liberal  and  friend- 
ly patronage,  and  have  rendered  to  us  much  valuable  aid 
by  furnishing  several  topographical  engineers  with  their 
respective  brigades,  to  j*>sist  in  making  the  necessary' 
preliminary  surveys.  1'hese  officers  are  on  the  point  of 
commencing  their  examinations,  and  we  hope  by  the 
time  our  other  ^-rangements  will  have  been  completed 
we  shall  haveo^11^  a sufficient  stock  of  information,  to 
enable  us  t0  begin  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
to  purs‘e  k. t0  an  early  and  judicious  completion.  T 
shall  ^ tunes  be  gratified  to  receive  any  information 
iV‘U  you,  which  you  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance 
to  communicate,  and  in  the  mean  time  permit  me  to  as- 
sure you-of  my  sincere  and  respectful  esteem  and  regard, 
P.  E.  THOMAS,  President. 

William  Creighton,  jr. 


Duncan  McArthur, 
Joseph  Sill, 

Nathaniel  Sawvier, 

Isaac  Curd, 

J ames  T.  Worthington.  ^ 


^Committee. 


MR.  CLAY  AND  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

The  following  address  of  gen.  Jackson  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay’s  denial,  is  extracted  from  the  Nashville  Repub- 
lican. 

TO  THE  FOBCIC. 

A letter  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Carter  Beverley  of 
Virginia,  has  lately,  without  any  consent,  agency,  or 
wish  on  my  part,  found  its  w ay  into  the  newspapers,  ac- 
companied by  a statement  over  the  signature  ofH.  Clay, 
contradicting  and  denying,  not  any  thing  I have  written 
but  that  which  he  himself  makes  me  to  say.  It  is  not 
the  interpretation  given  by  him  to  my  letter,  but  my 
own  language  and  my  own  statement,  that  I am  called 
upon  to  defend,  and  expect  to  vindicate. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  my  opinions  have 
found  their  way  into  the  journals  of  the  day,  seems,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  due  both  to’the  public  and  myself. 
Mr.  Beverley,  being  on  a visit  to  my  house,  requested  to 
know  of  me,  other  gentlemen  being  present,  whether 
the  overtures  heretofore  imputed  to  Mr.  Clay  were  well 
founded,  and  if  I had  a knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts  my- 
self. I answered  him  candidly,  being  unable,  as  unwil- 
ling, to  refuse  telling  things  [ had  heard  and  knew  to  be 
true.  A letter  detailing  our  conversation,  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  publicity  in  the  “North  Carolina  Jour- 
nal,” printed  at  Fayetteville.  On  the  15th  of  May  last, 
From  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a communication  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Beverley,  stating,  what  before  I 
had  not  known,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  this  Fayette- 
ville letter.  He  explained  the  reasons  for  his  having  re- 
peated the  conversation,  and  requested  to  be  informed, 
if  in  any  thing  he  had  mis-quoted  or  mis-conceived  my 
meaning. 

Under  such  circumstances,  concealment  and  silence 
might  have  seemedthere  affectation,  or  indeed  something 
of  a different  and  even  worse  character.  Publicity  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  conversation,  and  an  appeal  made 
to  me  for  its  accuracy, I felt  it  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Beverley, 
that  nothing  of  fabrication  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and 
to  myself,  tiuit  what  I had  stated  should  be  correctly  un- 
derstood. Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  in  reply 
to  his  of  the  15th  of  May',  I addressed  him  a letter  of 
v^’hich  the  public  are  already  possessed.  How,  and  by 
what  means,  if  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  a news- 
paper, Mr.  Beverley  has  explained;  he  states  to  me,  that 
he  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  N.oah  Zane,  of  Wheel- 
ing,  Virginia,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  for  perusal,  un- 
der a pledge  of  honor,  that  it  should  be  returned;  and 


with  no  expectation  that  any  copy  of  it  was  to  be  retain- 
ed. That  on  his  applying  for,  and  demanding  the  letter, 
it  was  refused  to  be  restored,  until  two  copies  should  be 
made.  He  proceeds  to  say. 

“Mr.  Zane,  an  old  and  most  respectable  gentleman, 
asked  the  loan  of  your  letter  as  a favor;  and  contrary  to 
all  custom  and  propriety  in  such  cases,  he  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  took  copies  of  it,  with 
out  my  knowledge  or  privity  in  any  way,  and  withou 
asking  my  leave  to  do  so.  Soon  as  1 understood  thuc 
such  was  the  use  they  w ere  making  ot  it,  I demanded  of 
Mr.  Zane  the  letter,  and  remonstrated  against  the  un- 
precedented course  they  were  taking,  he  refused  to 
restore  it  to  me,  most  peremptorily,  until  they  had  sa- 
tisfied themselves  by  furnishing  to  Mr.  Clay  one  copy 
and  reserving  another  for  their  owu  use.  ” 

The  original  conversation  referred  to,  and  the  above 
extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Beverley  at  Wheeling*  dated 
25th,  1827,  are  presented  to  show  that  I have  not,  as  is 
charged,  “placed  my  self  in  the  attitude  of  a public  ac- 
cuser,” and  that  whatever  publicity  has  been  given  to 
this  transaction,  has  arisen  from  no  agency  or  procure- 
ment of  mine;  and  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  fact,  has  himself 
held  the  matter  up  to  public  gaze.  In  doing  this,  he 
should  have  quoted  what  I had  written  accurately  and 
fairly;  for  then,  the  text  and  his  commentary  would 
have  Suited  together;  at  >•!<  Mtitmiiarlnn  .. 


have  suited  together;  at  present  his  contradiction  is  a 
something  suggested  by  himself,  and  is  not  contained  in 
my  letter. 

The  statement  contained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Beverley, 
is  this:  that,  in  January  1825,  a member  of  congress  of 
high  respectability,  visited  me  one  morning  and  observ- 
ed— “he  had  been  informed  by  the  frieuds  of  Mr.  Clay 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to 
them,  saying,  if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in 
aid  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be 
secretary  of  state;  that  the  friends  ol  Air.  Adams  were 
urging  as  a reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Air.  Clay  to 
accede  to  this  proposition,  that  if  I was  elected  president. 
Air.  Adams  would  be  continued  secretary  of  state,  (inu- 
nendo,  there  w ould  be  no  room  for  Kentucky ) — that  the 
friends  of  Air.  Clay  stated,  the  west  did  not  wish  to  se- 
parate from  the  w est,  and  if  I would  say,  or  permit  any 
of  my  confidential  friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I was  eleci- 
, president,  Air.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  secre- 
1 1 tary  of  state,  by  a complete  union  of  Air.  Clay  and  his 
' friends,  • they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  con- 
test in  one  hour;  and  he  w as  of  opinion  It  was  right  to 
fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own  weapons.” 

This  disclosure  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Buch- 
anan, a member  of  congres,  from  Pennsylvania,  a gen- 
tleman of  the  first  respectability  and  intelligence.  The 
evening  before,  he  had  communicated,  substantially,  the 
same  proposition  to  major  Eaton,  my  colleague  in  the  se- 
nate, with  a desire  warmly  manifested  that  he  should 
communicate  with  me,  and  ascertain  my  views  on  the 
subject.  1 his  he  declined  doing,  suggesting  to  Air. 
Luciianan  that  lie,  as  well  as  himself,  could  converse  with 
me,  and  ascertain  my  opinion  on  the  matter;  though,  from 
his  knowledge  of  me,  he  thought  he  could  well  conjec- 
ture my  answer — that  I would  enter  into  no  engagements 
whatever.  It  was  the  morning  succeding  this  interview, 
after  major  Eaton  had  objected  to  converse  with  me  on 
the  subject,  and  before  I had  set  out  from  my  lodgings 
•for  tiie  capitol,  that  Air.  Buchanan  came  to  visit  me  and 
when  the  conversation  I have  stated  took  place.  The 
answer  returned,  has  already  been  published,  and  need 
not  be  here  repeated. 

To  be  thus  approached  by  a gentleman  of  Air.  Buch- 
anan’s high  character  and  standing,  with  an  apology 
proffered  at  the  time  for  what  he  was  about  to  re- 
mark to  me — one  who,  as  I understood,  had  always, 
to  that  moment,  been  on  familar  and  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Clay,  assuring  me  that  on  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tions being  assented  to  on  my  part,  then,  “by  an  union 
of  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they  would  put*au  end  to 
the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour,”  what  other  con- 
clusion or  inference  was  to  be  made,  than  that  he  spoke 
by  authority,  either  of  Afr.  Clay  himself,  or  some  of  his 
confidential  friends.  The  character  of  Air.  Buchanan, 
w ith  me,  forbids  the  idea  that  he  was  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility,  or  thufunder  any  circumstances  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  propose  an  arrangement  un!»’9< 
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possessed  of  satisfactory  assurances,  that,  if  accepted,  it 
■w  ould  be  carried  fully  into  effect.  A weak  mind  would 
seldom  or  ever  be  thus  disposed  to.  act,  an  intelligent  one 
never. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  appearing  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  resist  the  impression  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  had  ap 
proached  me  on  the  cautiously  submitted  proposition  of 
some  authorised  person;  and  therefore  in  giving  him  my 
answer,  did  request  him  “to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,”  what  that  answer  had  been.  Whether  the 
communication  was  made  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
I know  not,  this,  though,  I do  know,  that  while  the  opin- 
ions and  course  of  Mr.  Clay  as  to  the  election,  were  but 
matter  of  conjecture  with  many,  at  and  before  this  time, 
very  shortly  after  this  conversation  took  place,  his,  and 
his  friends’  opinions  became,  forthwith,  matter  of  certain- 
ty and  general  knowledge.  Still  I have  not  said,  nor  do 
3 now  say  that  the  proposal  made  to  me  was  “ with  the 
privity  and  consent ” of  Mr.  Clay,  nor  either  have  I 
said  that  his  friends  in  congress  made  propositions  to  me. 

These  are  Mr.  Clay’s  interpretations  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Beverley,  and  not  what  my  letter  itself  contains. 
What  I have  stated  are  the  facts  of  a conversation  be- 
tween myself  and  a member  of  congress  of  high  re- 
spectability. The  conclusions  and  inferences  from  that 
conversation — the  time — manner — and  all  the  circum- 
stances satisfied  my  mind  that  it  was  not  unauthorised— 
So  I have  thought  and  so  I still  think:  and  yet  1 again  re- 
peat, that  in  this  supposition  I may  have  possibly  done 
Mr.  Clay  injustice — If  he  shall  be  able  to  sustain  the 
averments  he  has  made,  and  acquit  himself  of  any  par- 
ticipation and  agency  in  the  matter,  1 beg  leave  to  assure 
him  that  so  far  from  affording  me  pain,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure — I certainly  can  have  no  desire  that  the  charac- 
ter of  my  country,  through  the  acts  of  a prominent  citi- 
zen, shall  rest  under  any  serious  imputation  for  the  ho- 
nor of  that  country,  I should  greatly  prefer  that  any  in- 
ference I have  made  may  turn  out  to  be  ill-founded. 

Mr.  Clay  declares  his  great  satisfaction  that  this  mat- 
ter has  at  last  been  brought  to  light,  and  to  public  conside- 
ration. He  feels  rejoiced  “that  a specific  accusation  by 
a responsible  accuser  j has  at  length  appeared.”  To  this 
a passing  notice  is  due. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  consequence  of  a letter 
from  Mr.  George  Kremer,  in  January,  1825,  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  in  congress,  upon  the  application  of  Mr. 
Clay  himself. 

On  this  memorable  Occasion,  of  guilt  imputed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  innocence  maintained  on  the  other,  Mr. 
M’Duffie,.  it  will  be  recollected,  submitted  for  considera- 
tion to  the  house  of  representatives,  as  matter  of  in- 
struction to  the  committee,  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  have  hinted  that  they 
would  fight  tor  those  who  would  pay  best,  or  any  thing 
to  that  effect;  and  whether  overtures  were  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  offering  him  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state 
lor  his  aid  to  elect  Mr.  Adams;  and  whether  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay  gave  this  information  to  thefi-iends  of  Jack- 
son,  and  hinted  that  if  his  friends  would  offer  the  same 


clothed  m the  pointed  phraseology  that  this  is,  nor  car 
be  inferred,  that  in  a matter  so  serious,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  would  have  voted  against  extending  this  asked 
tor  power  to  the  committee.— An  innocent  man,  before 
an  impartial  tribunal,  fears  not  to  meet  the  exercise  of 
any  power  that  competent  authority  gives;  and  far  less 
should  he  distrust  that  exercise  when  in  the  hands  of 
correct  and  honorable  men. 

Innocence  never  seeks  for  safety  through  covert  ways 
id  hidden  ambuscades;  she  fights  by  day  and  in  the  open 


price  they  would  close  w'ith  them;  and  whether  Henry 
Clay  has  transferred  or  resolved  to  transfer  his  interest 
to  John  Q.  Adams;  and  whether  it  was  said  and  believed*, 
that,  as  a consideration  for  this  abandonment  of  duty  to 
his  constituents,  Clay  was  to  be  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  send 
for  persoiis  and  papers,  and  to  compel  the  persons  sc 
sent  for  to  answer  upon  oath.” 

Now  here  is  a resolution,  officially  submitted,  cover- 
ing more  than  the  ground  of  my  communication  to  Mr. 
Beverley;  and  resting  in  connexion  with  an  accusation 
publicly  charged  in.  the  newspapers:  and  yet,  Mr.  Clay 
at  this  late  period,  professes  to  be  rejoiced,  that  “a  spe- 
cific accusation  by  a responsible  accuser,  has  at  length 
appeared.”  Certainly  more  than  two  years  ago,  an  ac- 
cuser respectable,  and  an  accusation  specific  were  both 
before  him,  were  both  within  Ids  reach,  and  might  have 
been  met,  had  he  been  at  all  disposed  to  the  interview,  or 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  an  accuser.  Had 
Mr.  McDuffie  believed  the  charge’ groundless  and  untrue, 
he  is  a man  of  two  high  sense  of  honor  to  have  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  an  instruction 


and  hidden  ambuscades;  she  fights  by  day 
plain,  and  proud  in  her  own  strength  meets  her  enemy 
fearlessly.  In  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  McDuG 
fie,  there  was  nothing  to  alarm,  nothing  that  innocence 
should  have  doubted  about;  it  was  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  a call  of  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  particular 
inquiries,  with  an  application  for  power  to  ferret  out  the 
truth  through  an  appeal  to  the  Qath  of  those  who  might 
be  called  upon  to  depose  before  ti^m  b 

h^VlthXtrfCUwntS,/"d  TT^ted  with  thenum- 
ber  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  m the  houso  j cannot  assert 

that  they  were  m opposition  to  Mr.  Mct,lffip,_ 
tion.  ’let  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  h.  possessed" 
would  Tiave  been  amply  sufficient  to  produce Miffpront 
result  had  Mr.  Clay  been  at  ail  desirous  that  a nt 
one  should  have  been  produced.  The  resolution  conla*  _ 
ed  strong  imputations,  and  serious  charges — Mr.  Clav 
ami  his  friends  were  both  implicated.  Can  it  be  presum- 
ed, under  such  a state  of  general  excitement,  that,  if  Mr. 
Clay  desired  it,  he  could  not  have  found  present  and  at 
hand,  some  friend  to  ask  in  his  behalf,  that  the  Resolu- 
tion should  be  adopted  and  full  powers  extended  to  the 
committee!  And,  moreover,  can  it  be  thought,  that 
such  an  indulgence,  if  desired  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  could  or  would  have  been  denied?  And  yet, 
it  was  denied,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  was  rejected., 
and  the  power  asked  for,  refused  to  the  committee. 

A solicitude  to  find  “a  specific  accusation,  by  a re- 
sponsible accuser,”  could  not  have  been  so  seriously  en- 
tertained then,  as  it  earnestly  expressed  now,  or  else 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  being  afforded  to  encounter 
both,  both  could  not  have  been  so  carelessly  regarded— 
so  contemned,  and  so  thrown  away.  A controversy  with 
me  can  no  more  disclose  or  render  apparent  Mr.  Clay’s 
innocence,  than  could  the  controversy  placed  within  his 
reach  two  and  a half  years  ago;  and  yet,  while  the  one 
was  avoided,  or  at  any  rate -not  embraced  with  a zeal 
corresponding  with  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  at  the 
prospects  presented  by  the  other,  exceeding  joy  seems 
to  be  manifested.  Then,  as  no  w a specific  accusation , 
was  before  him. 

One  further  remark  and  I am  done,  with  a hope  that, 
on  this  subject,  I may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
again  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  In  saying  what  I 
have,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  I*  have  felt  it 
was  due  to  myself  and  to  the  public,  My  wish  would 
have  been,  to  avoid  having  any  thing  to  say  or  to  do  in 
this  matter,  from  an  apprehension  well  conceived,  that 
persons  will  not  be  wanting,  who  may  charge  whatever  is 
done,  to  a desire  to  effect  others,  and  benefit  myself. 
My  own  feelings,  though,  are  of  higher  importance  and  va- 
lue to  me,  than  the  opinion  of  those  who  impose  censure 
were  it  is  believed  notto  be  deserved.  I have  been  actuat- 
ed by  no  such  design,  nor  governed  by  any  such  considera- 
tion. The  origin — the  beginning  of  this  matter,  was  at 
my  own  house  and  fire  side;  where  surely  a freeman  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  on  public  topics,  without  having 
ascribed  to  him  improper  designs.  I have  not  gone  into 
the  highways  and  market  places  to  proclaim  my  opinions, 
and  in  this,  feel  that  I have  differed  frqm  some,  who,  even 
at  public  dinner  tables,  have  not  scrupled  to  considering 
as  a legitimate  subject  for  a speech,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  Yet,  for  this,  who  has  heard 
me  complain?  No  one.  Trussing  to  the  justice  of  an  intel- 
ligent people,  I have  been  content  to  rely  for  security  on 
their  decision,  against  the  countless  assaults  and  slan- 
ders, which  are  sought  so  repeatedly  to  be  palmed  upon 
them,  without  seeking  to  present  myself  in  my  own  de- 
fence; and  still  less,  to  become,  “the  responsible  accu- 
ser” of  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  person. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
Hermitage,  July  18 th,  1827. 

PtUKTElJ  FUR  THE  EDITORS,  AT  THE  FHAXK.LIN  PRESS.  ’ 
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carried  on,  and  our  commerce  be  increased  with  Cuba, 
Hayti  and  the  other  islands,  so  that  the  West  India  bus^ 
ness,  in  general,  will  remain  pretty  much  as  it  was — e> 
cept  that  we  shall  receive  less  quantities  of  British  sugar?] 
and  spirits,  to  interfere  with  the  products  of  Lonisiana. 
and  the  sale  of  domestic  distilled  liquors,  all  'whrch  isu 
very  well.  The  American  people  a re  now  fully  pre- 
pared to  have  reciprocity,  or  restriction  tor  restriction, 
in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain— pre- 
ferring the  former,  but  not  fearing  the  latter.  Wo  un-l 
derstand  our  true  interests,  and  -will  maintain  them. 

The  drought  pervading  Georgia  and  Louisiana  hasl 
also  been  severely  felt  in  Alabama.  A late  paper  says.l 
We  are  burning  up,  (at  least  our  crops  are,  in  this  parti 
of  the  country).  Even  the  winds,  which  are  generjfl}  [ 
refreshing,  seem  now  to  have  a scorching  influence^-l 
The  mercury,  in  the  thermometer,  stood  on  W^dneSailyl 
last  at  one  hundred  in  the  shade.  We  have  not  had  rainl 
enough  even  to  refresh  our  cornfields  for  many  weeks: I 
they  are  literally  burning  up,  and  are  many  of  tliem  past] 
recovery,  let  the  season  hereafter  turn  out  as  it  may. 

A dreadful  accident  happened  a few  days  since  atl 
Mauch  Chunk.  One  of  the  cars  laden  with  coal  which  I 
was  on  the  rail  road,  broke  loose  from  the  ropes,  and  rani 
with  immense  velocity  down  the  declivity  of  the  rail-way, 
until  it  came  to  a precipice,  over  which  it  fell,  killing 
and  wounding  several  men  who  were  at  work  beneath. 

Lieut.  James  E.  Legare  has  been  tried  by  a naval 
court-martial  at  Pensacola,  and  dismissed  the  service  of] 
the  United  States.  The  sentence  has  been  approved  bj 
the  president. 

The  navt  of  the  United  States  is  the  favorite  of  I 
the  nation,  and  every  individual  feels  pleasure  in  perusing  [ 
any  thing  relating  to  it.  The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Palladium,  in  speaking  of  the  Brandywine,  says' — -“It  is 
known  that  on  the  arrival  of  this  frigate  in  the  Pacific,  I 
she  had  atrial  ot  speed  with  the  “United  States,”  one  of  I 
the  fastest  sailers  in  the  navy — and  doubts  have  been  ex-  [ 
pressed  as  to  the  result.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  from  I 
the  information  of  a gentleman  who  was  on  board  one  ofl 
the  frigates  at  the  time,  how  the  matter  really  stood. 


>een  oppressed  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  thJ 
Tariff — no  article  has  advanced  in  price  in  consequence/ 
but  all  protected  articles  have  declined  in  their  selling  va-l 
lue  on  account  of  protection  afforded.  These  are  bold! 
assertions,  but  we  know  that  they  can  be  sustained.  The[ 
people  M ill  think  of  these  things.  Declamation  and  poliA 
tical  excitement  may  pass  current  for  a while,  but  truthl 
will  work  its  way  and  silently  obtain  victory  over  the  pre-l 
judices  of  persons. 

The  Yorkville,  S.  C.  “Advocate”  speaking  of  the 
meetings  above  alluded  to,  says — 

“One  remark  it  behoves  us  to  make  relative  to  somel 
of  the  resolutions  o^ these  meetings.  They  are  too  vio-| 
lent  and  menacing.  They  speak  too  stronglv  the  lan- 
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guage  of  passion.  They  evince  too  much  of  a disposi 
tion  to  stand  to  arms  before  the  argument  is  exhausted. 

| We  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  any  other  method  of  carrying 
lor  opposing  any  public  measure  than  sound  reasoning  and 
I fair  argument.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  the  division  of 
I the  union  brought  forward  on  every  slight  occasion  in 
Iv^uch  a^ollision  of  interests  takes  place  between  two 
[sections  of  our  common  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
[the  next  congress,  like  all  former  congresses,  will  be 
remed  by  reason  and  argument. 

‘If  it  is  shewn  by  ample  statistical  facts,  and  the  fair 
I deductions  of  sound  reason,  that  the  tariff  of  1824  is  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
lthat  it  will  be  repealed  w ithout  a resort  to  the  desperate, 
[expedient  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  a division  of  the  union. 
['Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  using  this  threatening 
land  irritating  language,  at  tliis  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness?” 

gentleman  in  South  Carolina  has  become  quite 
mgry  with  us — he  supposes  that  we  w'ant  “to  sink  the 
jotton-growing  states  into  eternal  oblivion,”  and  thinks 
‘it  more  than  probable  that  we  are  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  health  of  some  large  flock  of  sheep  in  company 
with  Webster.”  These  are  his  veiy  words,  and  he  con- 
cludes by  ordering  his  paper  to  be  discontinued.  Very 
well.* 

We  are  so  much  used  to  these  things  that  they  com- 
mand no  particular  attention.  Our  severest  opponents, 
as’ we  believe,  are  among  those  who  have  been  most  be- 
nefitted  by  our  labors,  if  they  had  any  effect  at  all.  We 
believe  that  the  cotton-growing  states,  w hich  we  are  sorry 
to  be  informed  are  very  much  distressed,  would  be  much 
worse  off  than  they  are,  but  for  the  domestic  manufacture 
ol  their  staple.  We  are  sometimes  almost  w icked  enough 


I The  North  Carolina  74.  Norfolk , Jiug. 11.  Thi3 
I splendid  ship,  which  from  her  elegance  of  model,  supe- 
Irior  workmanship,  the  polished  manners  of  her  officer?, 

1 and  the  admirable  discipline  of  her  crew, has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  visited  her,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  towed  up  from  her  anchorage  off  the  \\  es- 
tern  Branch,  yesterday  morning,  by  the  steam  boats  \ ir- 
ginia  and  Philadelphia.  She  passed  Town  Point  about 
half  past  11  o'clock,  borne  on  a full  flood  tide,  and  was 
I greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers,  by  a large  concourse 
of  re  spectable  citizens  who  had  eagerly  crowded  to  the 
S water’s  edge  to  bid  her  welcome  to  the  haven  from  ^hich 
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June  last — 


June  last — 

Rounded  Cape  Horn  26th  June,  18  days. 

Off  Rio  La  Plata  7th  July,  11 

Looked  into  Pernambuco  17th  July,  10 

Crossed  the  line  20th  July,  3 

Off  Cape  Henry  6th  August,  17 

Passage  inclusive  59  days. 


Making  an  average  ot  almost  an  incredible  number  of 
miles  run  each  24  hours  by  varying  her  courses,  kc. 
The  Y.  on  a lormer  voyage,  made  a passage  from  Balti- 
more to  Smyrna,  (Asia  Minor),  in  35  days — the  shortest 
on  record  from  the  United  States.  [ American . 

Gold  mines.  The  Charleston  papers  state  that  a gold 
mine  has  been  discovered  in  Union  district,  S.  C.  on  the 
waters  of  Tvger  river.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  afford  employment  to  500  hands  at  good  wages. 
A specimen  of  the  gold  ha3  been  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  equal  in  purity  to  any  he  ever  saw.  A company 
is  expected  to  be  formed  to  work  the  dust.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  members  of  the  company  formed  to  work  the 
gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  have  divided,  each  $3,000. 

Poison.  The  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser  publishes  the 
following  paragraph: 

“We  last  evening  received  a communication  informing 
us  that  a minister  of  the  gospel  of  this  city  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  week,  attended  the  death-bed  of  three 
young  men  who  had  been  poisoned  by  drinking  beer  and 
cider  drawn  through  the  brass  pumps  and  leaden  pipes 
so  common  in  use.  This  is  interesting  to  the  public  if 
true,  and  the  writer  should  have  left  his  name  if  he  wish- 
ed names  and  particulars  published.  ” 

Heat.  For  the  first  five  days  of  the  present  month, 
the  thermometer,  at  Baltimore,  stood  at  an  average  of 
about  94°,  though  placed  in  the  most  temperate  situations ! 
Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  rose  to  130*. 

Passengers.  There  arrived  at  New  York,  from  fo- 
reign nations,  during  the  seven  months  of  the  present 
year,  10,194  passengers.  Citizens  returning  home  are 
included  in  this  amount. 


Gov.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  has  started  on  a tour  to  the 
eastward,  to  view  the  canals,  rail-roads,  kc.  Being  ex 
officio  president  of  the  board  of  public  works,  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  obtain  personal  information  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  who  left  Wash 
ingtonon  Tuesday  the  31st  of  July,  reached  Quincy  on 
the  following  Saturday.  As  the  Boston  Patriot  justly  re- 
marks, there  are  not  many  countries  in  which  a distance 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  would  be  per- 
formed with  so  much  rapidity,  or  with  so  little  ceremony 
by  its  chief  magistrate. 

Sheep.  One  hundred  Saxony  rams  are  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  on  the  24th 
of  the  present  month. 

Primary  schools.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  children  receive  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  in  Boston,  says  the  Palladium.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation of  two  dollars  to  each  school,  to  be  expended 
for  rewards  to  encourage  the  children,  has  been  applied 
by  the  committee  of  one  district  to  the  formation  of  ju- 
venile libraries.  The  number  of  schools  is  52,  divided 
into  eight  districts. 

“Friend  after  friend  departs.”  When  the  Mas- 
sachusetts branch  of  the  Cincinnati  society  was  formed, 
it  consisted  of  336  members;  it  has  now,  after  a period  of 
44  years,  only  40  of  the  original  members  left,  J 5 only  of 
whom  are  able  to  attend  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

France.  In  the  chamber  ot  deputies,  on  the  30th 
May,  M.  La  Fitte  made  the  following  proposition: 
“Hereafter  the  ministers  shall  present  to  the  chambers 
the  law  of  finances,  divided  into  two  parts;  one  under 
the  title  of  ‘ the  budget  of  consolidated funds;’  the  other, 
under  the  title  of  ‘the  budget  extraordinary,-’  and  in  sup- 
porting his  motion  he  said,  “it  is  for  you  to  decide  whe- 
ther in  a state  of  peace  320,000  soldiers,  40  ships  of  the 
line,  and  60  frigates  are  really  necessary  for  defence, 
when  we  are  not  attacked;  or  whether  it  be  not  better  to 
send  80,000  men  to  agricultural  pursuits;  and  whether 
40  or  50  millions  economised  cannot  be  better  employed 
on  roadsand  canals.”  Mr.  Villele,  among  other  things, 
in  answer  to  M.  La  Fitte,  said,  “the  responsibility  will 
fall  upon  you  of  all  the  inconvenience  that  may  result 
from  a toa  feeble  army.”  Mr.  Lafitte’s  motion  was  lost. 

KapiNG  DOWN  THE  Irish.  Keeping  down  the  Irish 
may  De  very'  agreeable  work,  but  that  considerable  ex- 
pense attends  the  operation,  is  to  be  collected  from  an  ac- 
count lately  presented  to  parliament.  This  document  is 
a return  of  the  number  of  troops  employed  in  Ireland 
during  the  years  1787,  ’88,  ’89 — ’97,  ’98  and  ’99,  respec- 
tively. The  greatest  number  of  troops  employed  in  any 
one  of  the  first  three  years,  was  9,5G8,  which  were  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  little  exceeding  half  a million  annu- 
ally. In  ’99,  however,  the  effective  bayonets  reached  to 
the  enormous  number  of  114,052,  and  the  expense  to 
which  they  subjected  the  nation,  in  a single  year,  was 
£3,849,338!!! 

[What  is  Ireland  worth  to  England  if  she  is  to  cost 
this  enormous  sum,  merely  for  troops  to  keep  her  quiet ' 
demands  the  New  York  Enquirer.  She  is  a source  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength;  of  danger,  not  of  prosperity. 
Indeed,  the  condition  ot  Ireland  is  the  most  pregnant  ex- 
ample ever  yet  afforded  of  the  truth  of  the  say  ing,  that 
“the  character  of  the  government  may  be  gathered  from 
the  condition  of  the  people.”] 


Wreckers.  We  have  a long  account  of  the  villainous 
doings  of  certain  persons  near  Point  Look-Out,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  wrecking  of  the  sloop  Falcon,  of  New 
York.  It  seems  that  the  untortunate  persons  might  almost 
as  well  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  They 
plundered  what  they  pleased,  abused  the  seamen,  and 
even  compelled  a lady  passenger  to  take  off  a pair  of  silk 
stockings,  marked  with  her  own  name,  which  were 
claimed  and  stolen,  for  salvage ! The  narrative,  if  true, 
presents  an  infamous  picture  of  persons  on  that  coast. 


From  Perv.  By  an  arrival  at  New  York  w'e  learn 
that  the  first  preliminary  junta,  assembled  at  Lima  on  the 
15th  May,  when  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  the  junta:  senior  Yaldireso  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; signor  Dlequez,  vice  presideut,  and  signors  C’am- 
porredondo  and  rievola,  secretaries. 

Among  the  Lima  papers,  (says  the  New  York  editor  ) 
we  find  a copy  of  the  message  of  gen.  Santa  Cruz, 
president  of  the  council  of  government,  to  the  sovereign 
congress  of  Peru.  After  a hasty  perusal,  the  following 
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appear  to  be  the  articles  of  most  general  interest  in  th 
message.  He  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  insubor-l 
dination  of  the  Colombian  troops,  he  has  had  the  whole] 
of  them  removed  out  of  the  Peruvian  teritory.  “I  have,’ 
says  he,  “the  satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  in  the] 
whole  extent  of  the  republic,  not  a single  foreign  soldier] 
remains;  and  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  epoch  of  Pizar- 
ro,  that  Peru  has  enjoyed  this  advantage.  ” 

He  observes,  as  respects  foreign  relations,  that  Spain 
alone,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  Peru — that  the  republic  is  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  all  the  other  republics  of  North] 
and  South  America,  and  also  that  a charge  d’affaires  has 
been  sent  to  Brazil,  as  an  evidence  of  the  pacific  view  s of] 
the  government. 

There  is  a short  notice  respecting  the  congress  of 
Panama,  and  that  of  Tacubaya,  but  nothing  is  said  re- 
specting them  not  already  known  to  our  readers.  Pub- 
lic instruction  has  been  attended  to — several  Lancas 
terian  schools  have  been  established,  and  new  colleges 
been  set  on  foot — -steps  have  been  taken  to  revive  and 
re-establish  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  Attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  roads,  to  the  ruined  villages,  &c.  The 
account  of  the  mineing  operations  of  the  English  compa- 
nies, is  by  no  means  flattering,  notw  ithstanding  great  ex- 
pectations are  entertained  of  the  future  produce  of  the 
mines. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  public  credit  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  causes  explained.  The  amount  of  the 
foreign  debt  is  said  to  be  9 millions,  and  that  of  the  do- 
mestic 5 millions — a sinking  fund  has  been  established. 
There  are  2 mints  in  Peru;  that  of  Lima  will  coin  this 
vear  4 millions,  and  that  of  Cuzco,  2 millions.  The  state 
of  the  church  has  been  under  consideration.  The  army 
and  militia  are  stated  to  be  on  a respectable  footing,  and 
the  arsenals  well  supplied. 

The  navy  consists  of  4 vessels — -the  mercantile  mai'ine 
is  improving.  On  the  whole  the  situation  of  the  repub- 
lic is  said  to  be  satisfactory — an  act  of  general  amnesty  is 
strongly  recommended.  He  thus  concludes,  “my  re- 
sponsibilities have  ceased,  and  my  pure  conscience  tells 
me  I have  done  my  duty.  Two  worlds  are  spectators  of 
your  labors;  your  country  hopes  every  thing  from  them. 
May  the  Almighty  give  you  wisdom.  ” 

Canadian  politics.  “The  Colonial  Advocate,” 
published  at  York,  U.  C.  says — The  JYevj  York  Albion  is 
now  circulated  by  mail  thoughout  the  British  provinces, 
free  of  postage , by  order  of  the  department  ajg^uebec, 
and  application  has  been  made  to  earl  Dalhousle,  pray- 
ing that  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  tax  from  whijp  this 
United  States  Journal  has  been  quietly  relieved,  may  no 
longer  impede  the  circulation  and  impoverish  the  owners 
of  British  journals  published  in  these  colonies.  Speaking 
by  experience,  we  have  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of  a spee- 
dy relief  from  this  burden.  It  is  a principle  in  colonial 
governments  to  oppress  and  annoy  and  vex  the  proprie- 
tors of  periodical  publications;  to  increase  their  difficul- 
ties rather  than  to  redress  their  grievances.  Perhaps  these 
high  parties  may  live  to  see  the  day  in  which  they  will  be 
convinced  that  even  in  Canada  the  rights  of  the  press  can- 
not be  withheld  with  impunity. 

[The  “Albion”  is  a staunch  royal  and  legitimate  En- 
glish paper,  published  at  New  York,  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  English  affairs  and  English  intei’ests.] 

The  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  a pretty  tumultuous  meeting 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a member  ol 
the  legislature,  says,  he,  himself,  was  knocked  down  by  a 
billet  of  wood,  thrown  by  some  one  of  the  crowd.  He 
adds — 

“So  comprehensive  a hint  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
our  friends  conveyed  us  where  our  hurt  was  looked  to — 
we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  w as  aimed 
at  us  individually,  but  we  think  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore we  trust  our  persons  in  a Canadian  assembly  where 
conviction  proceeds  by  logs  of  wood,  and  the  accents  of 
persuasion  are  wafted  by  the -whistling  of  destructive  mis- 
siles.” 

Many  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed  in  other 
places.  The  elections,  in  general,  were  carried  on  with 
erreat  warmth. 


Revolutionary  officers.  From  the  Baltimore 
Gazette  of  August  15.  We  understand  a meeting  has 
been  holden  in  this  city  the  present  week,  composed  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  memorializing  congress,  on  the  subject  of 
half-pay,  which  wras  promised  in  1780.  They  have  pre- 
ferred a memorial  for  this  purpose  before,  and  reports 
of  committees  of  congress  have  been  made  in  their  favor. 
But  for  want  of  time,  and  on  account  of  some  objections, 
which  will  probably  not  hereafter  be  considered  of  great 
weight,  those  reports  were  not  accepted.  We  cannot 
but  hope  and  believe,  that  success  will  attend  their  pre- 
sent application.  They  are  now  few  in  number.  They 
are  all  far  advanced  in  life;  and  many  of  them  are  desti- 
tute of  property,  and  depend  upon  the  charity  of  their 
friends.  We  believe  they  do  hot  apply  merely  for  a fa- 
vor, but  they  claim  remuneration  as  a debt  justly  due, 
according  to  the  solemn  promises  of  congress:  they  ask 
for  an  equivalent  for  half-pay  for  life,  -which  was  engag- 
ed to  be  given  them  by  the  government  of  the  country . 
They  ought  to  be  heard  and  answered  in  equity  and  good 
faith,  as  well  as  in  honor  and  gratitude.  We  trust  they 
will  not  apply  in  vain. 

We  are  informed  the  meeting  was  very  respectable, 
though  not  numerous.  There  were  several  gentlemen  of 
Maryland,  some  from  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  Hon.  Philip  Reed  of  Maryland  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Alden  Bradford , esq.  of 
Massachusetts,  secretary.  Several  votes  were  passed 
with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing. Thq  gentlemen  of  the  convention  dined  together 
at  Barnum’s  hotel  on  Monday,  and  with  hon.  J.  E.  Ho~v- 
ard,  the  hero  of’Eutaw  Springs,  on  T uesday . Yesterday, 
they  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  members  of 
the  Maryland  Cincinnati,  who  were  in  the  city.  Col. 
Howard  is  now  president  of  that  society.  This  morning, 
we  hear,  they  left  Baltimore  for  their  respective  homes. 

British  colonial  traue.  Quebec,  July  9.  Several 
hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  which  arrived  here  on 
Saturday,  in  the  American  brig  Marion,  from  Boston, 
were,  we  understand,  not  allowed  to  land.  The  other 
articles  imported  in  this  vessel  may  be  seen  among  the. 
auction  sales.  Both  this  vessel  and  the  Juliet,  from  the 
same  port,  have  brought  considerable  quantities  of  staves 
on  the  sale  of  which  no  loss  will,  we  understand,  be  suf- 
fered. 

Nantucket.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a community  in  the 
world  which  has  grown  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  town 
of  Nantucket  under  such  singular  and  untow  ard  circum- 
stances- This  island  was  settled  in  1739.  The  first  ci- 
vilized inhabitant  was  Thomas  Macy,  who  fled  from  the 
spirit  of  persecution  which  would  have  inflicted  its  bar- 
barous punishment  upon  him  for  protesting  against  the 
mandates  of  the  puritans,  a defenceless  Quaker.  It  was 
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then  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  whites  cleared  the  land 
and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  it  will  hardly 
now  be  received  with  full  credit,  that  such  M as  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  first  settlers  were  not  only  able  to 
produce  food  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
that  from  a place  now  importing  the  chief  part  of  its 
kitchen  vegetables,  quantities  of  pork  were  shipped  to 
Boston.  In  1090,  the  first  wdiale  Mas  taken  from  the 
beach,  and  a new  direction  given  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  right  whale  ivas  a visitant  of  this  coast 
in  the  spring.  He  could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of 
adventurous  men.  On  the  cape  they  had  also  com- 
menced pursuingthis  game,  and  the  people  here  became 
'eager  to  share  in  the  toil,  the  danger  and  the  profits  of 
the  pursuit.  At  the  time  above  stated,  one  Paddock 
came  to  this  place,  and  the  business  commenced  from 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  in 
the  frail  boat  now  used  in  the  capture  of  the  large fish  (?.) 
On  the  beach,  where  the  waves  have  rolled  unno- 
ticed by  the  whale-men  for , almost  a century,  was  all 
the  activity  and  bustle  consequent  upon  landing,  in  a 
single  day,  sometimes  no  less  than  eight  fish,  li  is  cu- 
rious to  see  how  these  fish  departed  further  and  fui'ther 
from  the  coast,  and  how  the  fishing  has  in  consequence 
i panded  from  the  shores  ot  this  little  spot  of  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  spite  of  obstructions  which  it  seems 
strange  were  overcome.  [Journal. 

Georgia.  By  a statement  published  in  the  last  Mil- 
ledgeville  Statesman,  it  appears  that  1,672  revolutionary 
soldiers,  570  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  49  idiots 
and  lunatics,,  and  856  illegitimates  have  drawn  prizes  in 
the  late  land  lottery.  Total  number  of  draws,  75,153. 

The  object  of  the  lottery  was  to  distribute  among  the 
people  of  the  state,  the  newly  acquired  lands,  which 
form  five  counties.  These  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
distribution,  were,  surveyed  into  22,998  square  lots,  of 
202^  acres  each,  making  4,657,094  acres.  There  were 
besides  a considerable  number  of  fractional  sections  which 
we  believe  are  reserved  to  the  state.  The  whole  terri- 
tory amounts  to  4,829,520  acres. 

Tennessee.  The  electioneering  campaign  in  this 
state,  having  reference  to  the  approaching  presidential 
contest,  lias  been  carried  on  with  a degree  of  ardor  and 
violence  that  we  had  not  expected.  Col.  Williams,  for- 
merly of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  a candi- 
date for  a seat  in  the  state  senate,  with  Mr.  Arnold,  a can- 
didate for  congress,  are  chief  objects  of  attack  and  de- 
fence. [P.  S.  Mia  Williams  is  elected — Mr.  Arnold 
is  probably  beaten.] 

Alabama.  In  consequence  of  certain  publications  in  the 
Huntsville  Democrat,  the  editoi’,  Mr.  Willis,  was  killed  in 
an  affray  with  James  McClung,  esq.  of  that  place.  Both 
parties  were  armed  with  pistols.  Itseemsthat  Mr.  McG. 
had  demanded  the  author  of  certain  sevei'e  strictures  up- 
on his  conduct,  and  it  was  intimated  that  it  would  be  giv- 
• en  to  him  by  Mr.  W.  But  the  latter  declined  to  give  up 
the  name  and  armed  himself — hence  the  fatal  affray. — 
Mr.  McC.  was  a candidate  for  a seat  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, but  has  declined  a poll,  because  of  the  event  just 

stated.  

Key  West.  Com.  Biddle  has  proceeded  to  Key  'West 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  certain  matters  which  may 
inquire  the  presence  of  his  squadi'on.  Com.  Porter’s 
vessels  were  still  there,  though  lie  himself  had  arrived 
at  New  Orleans.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Cuba  liave  prefeiTed  a complaint  to  our  government, 
because  Key  West  is  made  a place  of  arms  to  annoy  them. 


of  felony;  where  he  has  been  long  confined  in  jail,  at' 
ter  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a final  trial, until  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a jury  is  entirely  hopeless.  And  it  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government  for  any  per- 
son to  be  confined  for  life  in  prison,  the  constitution  gua- 
ranteeing, in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information 
a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage. 
And  whereas  the  whole  of  the  evidence  against  the 
said  Isaac  B.  Desha,  being  circumstantial,  and  from  much 
of  it  being  irreconcileable,  I have  no  doubt  ofhis  being  in- 
nocent of  the  foul  charges;  therefore,  he  is  an  object  worthv 
of  executive  clemency. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitu- 
tion, 1 have  thought  proper,  and  do  hereby  grant  to  the 
said  Isaac  B.  Desha  a full  and  free  pardon  for  the  sup- 
posed offence,  as  alleged  against  him  in  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment: Ami  do  fey  these  presents,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  Isaac  B.  Desha  be  released  from  the  con- 
finement and  recognizance,  and  be  thence  forever  dis- 
charged. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  said  commonw  ealth  to 
(LSI  liereunto  affixed.  Given  under  my  hand  at 
v ■'  Frankfort,  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  A.  I).  1827, 
and  in  the  36th  year  of  the  commonwealth. 

By  the  governor,  ' JOS.  DESHA. 

J.  C.  Pickett,  secretary.” 

Culture  or  stlk.  As  there  is  an  unusual  anxiety 
pervading  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  this  interesting 
subject,  we  publish  the  following  extracted  from  the  K 

Times.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  southern 
section  of  this  country  will  be  as  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  as  it  is  at  present  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  which,  with  adequate  protection,  will  be  convert- 
ed into  fabrics  of  ornament  and  use  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  foreign  silk,  and  become  a valuable  article  of  export. 
England,  with  the  aid  of  the  magician  “scientific pawn',''1 
sends  to  India  silk  manufactures,  which  a few  years  ago 
site  imported  from  that  country,  though  compelled  to 
purchase  the  raw  material  from  other  nations — but  such 
is  our  happy  situation  that  silk  produced  hv  the  labor  of 
the  south,  will  be  manufactured  by  the  skill  and  ingenuitv 
of  the  north,  unless  our  southern  neighbors  should  over- 
come their  prejudices  and  build  manufactories — a “con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

In  a part  of  New  England  where  the  silk  worm  has  been 
an  object  of  attention  for  a longer  time  than  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  the  little  German  settlement  on  Ehene- 
zer  creek,  in  Georgia,  excepted,  some  new  modes  of  cul 
tivating  the  mulberry  are  introduced.  I am  informed  that, 
several  of  the  “silk  farmers”  sow  their  seed  broad-cast 
like  turnips,  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  following  season 
cut  the  plants  with  a scythe  as  soon  as  the  worms  begin 
to  eat  out  of  the  cocoons.  This  mowing  is  regularlv 
prosecuted  every  morning  in  the  quantities  wanted,  and 
unless  the  season  is  one  of  severe  drought,  the  fields 
uill  be  cut  over  twice  or  thrice  before  the  Morins  begin 
to  wind  up. 

The  advantages  stated  of  this  mode  are  these. 

1st.  The  leaves  are  gathered  with  greatly  less  labor 
and  expense,  being  cut  and  taken  together  like  hay  or 
grain. 

2d.  The  leaves  are  larger  and  more  tender  than  on  the 
grown  tree,  and  the  worms  cat  w ith  more  appetite  and 
produce  more  silk. 

3d.  The  time  of  gathering  the  supply  is  so  short  that 
tne  leaves  are  got  m ith  the  morning  dew  upon  them, 
which  is  deemed,  by  practical  men,  to  be  an  essential  ad- 
vantage. 


Isaac  B.  Desha.  The  folloM-ing  is  a copy  of  the  pa- 
per issued  by  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  for  the  pardon 
ofhis  sou — 

“Joseph^Desha,  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  all  M’ho  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 
Whereas  at  a court  held  for  Fleming  county,  in  the 
year  1824,  an  indictment  was  found  by  a grand  iury 
against  Isaac  B.  Desha  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Baker, 
ou  the  second  day  of  November,  1824.  And  whereas, 
the  said  Isaac  B.  Desha  w-as,  by  a change  of  venue,  re- 
moved from  the  jail  of  Fleming  county  to  the  jail  of  Har- 
rison county,  there  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  said  charge 


4th.  More  worms  can  he  supported  from  a given  space 
of  ground,  and  the  mulberries  are.  ready  after  one  sea- 
son, instead  of  waiting  several  years  for  the  formation  of 
an  orchard. 

My  informant,  mIio  took  pains  to  make  minute  inqui- 
ries on  the  spot,  stated  one  instance  ■where  the  worms 
tended  by  one  young  woman,  supplied  with  leaves  in  the 
mode  described,  produced  silk  to  the  value  of  $400  in  one 
season.  — 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  culture  of  silk  seems  likely  to  be  seriously  enter- 
ed into  in  this  country;  practical  men  in  different  parts  of 
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the  union  having  taken  the  experiment  in  hand.  Amongst 
these  is  Mr.  Joshua  Pierce,  whose  nursery  and  farm  are 
on  the  bank  of  Rock  creek  at  the  distance  of  a short  but 
romantic  ride  from  this  city  and  Georgetown.  From 
him  we  have  received  the  following  letter  which  show’s 
that  he  is  liberally  disposed,  not  only  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, but  to  impart  it  for  the  benefit  of  others 

Linnxan  Hill,  near  Washington, 

June  7th,  1827. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  Having  engaged  in  raising 
silk  worms  with  a view  of  making  an  experiment  as  tc  the 
practicability  of  making  it  a lucrative  business,  and  of  in- 
troducing them  into  this  section  of  our  country,  I have 
on  hand  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  which  have  just  com- 
menced spinning,  and,  as  a number  of  my  acquaintances 
have  expressed  a wish  to  see  them,  you  will  much  oblige 
me  by  giving  notice  in  your  paper,  that  they  will  be  exhi- 
bited* gratis  tor  the  present  and  next  week,  Sunday  ex- 
cepted. All  persons  desirous  of  seeing  them  are  invit- 
ed to  call  at  my  residence  at  Linnsean  Hill.  It  is  a subject 
that  has  of  late  excited  much  attention.  Some  account 
of  the  silk  worm,  its  history,  management,  &c.  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  many  of  your  subscribers.  I send 
you  McMahon’s  gardening,  which  contains  quite  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest 
to  you  the  propriety  of  inserting  it  in  your  paper.  Yours, 
with  much  respect,  Joshua  Pierce. 

We  have  pleasure  in  availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  Pierce’s 
suggestion,  by  copying  the  following  from  McMahon’s 
Gardener’s  Calender: 

“About  the  year  1551,  twro  Persian  monks,  employed 
as  missionaries  in  some  of  the  Christian  churches  estab- 
lished in  India,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  Seres  or 
China.  There  they  observed  the  labors  of  the  silk  worm, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  up  its 
productions  into  a variety  of  elegant  fabrics.  They  ex- 
plained to  the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople  these 
mysteries,  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  Europe,  and  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  wonderful  insects.  This  they 
accomplished,  by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  in 
a hollow  cane.  They  wrere  hatched,  and  afterwards  fed 
with  the  leaves  of  the  wrild  mulberry  tree,  and  multiplied 
and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  m those  climates 
where  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention 
and  care.  Vast  numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon 
reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to  breed 
silk  worms,  with  equal  success,  and  w as  imitated,  from 
time  to  time,  in  several  towns  in  Italy.  In  all  these 
places,  extensive  manufactures  wrere  established  with 
silk  of  domestic  production. 

“From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  that  silk  worms  were 
reared.  Soon  after  the  conquest  in  Constantinople  by 
the  Venetians,  they  attempted  the  establishment  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  their  dominions;  and,  in  a short  time, 
the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice  vied  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Sicily. 

“About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Florentine  manufactures  of  silk  became  very  considera- 
ble. It  was  introduced  much  later  into  France;  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk, though  considerably  encouraged  by  Hen- 
ry IV,  not  having  been  fully  established  there,  till  under 
Louis  XIV,  by  Colbert.” 

It  is  an  established  and  well  known  fact,  that  both  the 
white  and  the  black  mulberry  tree  grow  as  well  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  as  in  any  other  country 
on  earth;  and  also  that  silk  has  been  raised  and  manufac- 
tured into  a most  excellent  fabric,  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  and  venerable  patriot,  and  friend  of  mankind, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  That  so  useful  a pursuit  should 
be  suffered  to  die  away,  in  a country  as  w ell  adapted  for 
it  as  any  in  the  universe,  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unfor- 
tunate and  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  Boats  are  now  pass- 
ing upon  this  canal.  The  tenders  and  other  assistants  of 
the  company  are  now  taking  their  places  on  the  line,  and 
by  the  middle  of  this  month  it  was  expected  that  the  whole 
distance,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson,  will  be  in 
perfect  condition  for  regular  navigation.  The  canal 


locks  and  aqueducts  are  said  to  be  finished  in  a very  supe= 
rior  style,  and  the  supply  of  water  is'  abundant.  The  sue-* 
cessful  completion  of  this  important  work  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  all  persons  concerned,  and,  while  it  dispenses 
its  benefits  through  a rich  and  growing  section  of  country, 
we  hope  the  stockholders  will  reap  w’hat  they  fairly  merit 
— abundant  profit. 

A just  tribute.  The  Providence  Insurance  compa- 
ny have  presented  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
Mr.  Edward  Dobson,  the  mate  of  the  brig  Crawford,  as 
a reward  for  his  sufferings  and  efforts  in  saving  the  vessel 
and  cargo  from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  pirates  who 
murdered  the  crew. 

The  mackerel  fishert.  We  are  very’  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  valuable  fishery  for  mackerel,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  has  almost  entirely  failed  this  season. — 
This  business,  which  was  commenced  only  a few  years 
ago,  has  furnished  a great  quantity  of  excellent,  whole- 
some salted  fish  to  the  country,  at  a moderate  price,  and 
bade  fair  to  increase  regularly  and  rapidly  from  one  sea- 
son to  another.  A Portsmouth  paper  mentions  that 
there  has  been  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  Bay  Macke- 
rel Fishery  thus  far.  The  boats  which  have  arrived,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  four  to  eight  weeks,  have  not  landed 
fish  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  outfits,  the  average  be- 
ing about  twenty  barrels  to  the  schooner.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  this  to  be  the  case  with  those  still 
in  the  bay:  many  vessels  spoken  with,  out  a long  time, 
having  nothing,  and  others  but  very  few — no  mackerel 
having  struck  into  the  bay,  as  in  former  seasons.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  owing  to  some  accidental  cause,  and 
that  the  fishery  may  hereafter  be  as  successful,  and  the 
industry  of  the  fishermen  as  well  rewarded  as  hereto- 
fore [Jv*.  Y.  American, 

Free  people  of  color.  A very  interesting  debate 
recently  occured  in  the  English  house  of  commons  on 
the  question  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  free  people 
of  color  in  the  West  Indies.  Some  important,  (and  to 
us  novel),  facts  were  stated.  The  “brown  population,” 
(i.  e.  free  colored  people),  of  Jamaica  alone,  is  worth  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  §23,000,000.  (They  are  said  to 
consist  of  30,000  souls. ) One  of  them,  a Dr*.  Dickenson, 
left  at  his  death  §600,000;  another,  Mr.  Swaney,  750,000 
dollars;  a Mr.  Kingall,  §1,000,000;  and  a Mr.  Benjamin 
Scott,  §1 ,250,000.  Ail  the  pimento  plantations,  (except 
one),  in  the  island  belong  to  them;  and  yet  these  peo- 
ple were  suffering  under  the  most  grievous  legal  oppres- 
sion. The  debate  in  parliament  “eventuated”  in  nothing 
satisfactory.  

Emoluments  of  office  in  Great  Britain  A Lon- 
don paper  states  that  the  lord  chancellor  receives  G6,000 
dollars  per  annum;  attorney  general  44,000;  solicitor 
general  35,000;  master  of  the  rolls  31,000;  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  31,000;  foreign  and  home  secreta- 
ries 26,000  each;  lord  high  admiral,  master  of  the  horse, 
and  first  commissioners  of  the  treasury  22,000  each;  lord 
chamberlain  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  17,000 
each;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  133,000;  lord  chancellor 
in  Ireland  35,000.  

Occupation  of  Portugal.  During  a debate  in  the 
house  of  commons,  J une  9th,  upon  granting  j£500,000 
for  the  support  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  Mr.  Can- 
ning remarked: 

“The  grounds  upon  which  his  majesty’s  forces  w'ere 
originally  sent,  were,  at  the  period  they  embarked,  so 
fully  explained,  and  so,  I may  sayr,  unanimously  appre- 
ciated by  the  house,  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  now  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject.  I shall,  therefore, 
merely  add,  that  the  same  causes  which  rendered  the 
sending  them  of  importance,  although  very  considerably 
diminished,  nevertheless  still  exist  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  a continuance  of  the  same  course  necessary.  At 
that  time  I stated,  that  it  w as  not  possible  to  make  a full 
disclosure  of  the  full  ground  which  justified  the  adoption 
of  that  course,  without  putting  by  every  hope  of  an  ad- 
justment of  those  differences  which  led  to  it. 

“If  that  course  were  wise  at  the  moment  when  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  were  great,  it  must  be  much 
more  prudent  to  persevere  in  it  now,  when  well-founded 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  desired  adjustment  is  ap- 
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proximating,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
necessity  for  farther  interference  on  our  part  w ill  be  at  an 
end.  That  the  course  we  pursued  was  necessary,  will 
not,  I think,  be  denied,  when  the  dangers  which  menaced 
Portugal  are  considered,  and  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction 
to  know  that  those  dangers  were  dispelled  by  the  mere 
presence  of  the  British  troops,  without  any  obligation  to 
make  active  use  of  them. 

“I  have  also  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  although 
many  disargeeable  changes  and  variations  have  taken 
place,  and  some  which  bore  a threatening  aspect,  yet 
the  councils  of  Spain,  I am  happy  to  say,  are  now  of  a 
tendency  much  more  favorable,  and  the  country  may 
look  forward  to  a speedy  adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  to  a removal  of  the  causes  of 
them.  But,  although  I say  that  I entertain  most  favora- 
ble hopes,  yet  I am  not  able  to  point  out  the  precise 
time  at  which  this  favorable  termination  is  to  be  expected. 

“It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  know,  that  the  same 
state  of  things  which  existed  when  cur  troops  were  sent 
out,  does,  in  some  respects,  still  continue,  and  the  house 
will,  [ think,  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that  since  they  ai-e 
once  there,  it  is  better  they  should  remain  untd  every 
danger  is  suppressed,  and  all  apprehension  at  an  end. — 
This,  however,  I think  it  necessafy  to  say,  that  the  stay 
of  our  troops  in  Portugal  is  only  referable  to  the  same 
<!auses  which  were  the  origin  of  their  being  sent,  and  no* 
to  any  new  changes  or  intentions  whatever.  ” 

Commercial  prohibitions.  “As  we  passed  the 
bridge  which  is  the  boundary  between  Sardinia  and 
France,  the  soldiers  of  Charles  the  amiable,  gently  felt 
our  ribs,  as  butchers  feel  cattle.  The  character  of  the 
French  is  certainly  above  all  suspicion  in  this  respect;  but 
in  a country  where  the  slightest  tinge  of  cannibalism  re- 
mained, such  a reception  w ould  be  truly  alarming,  not 
tmlv  to  the  stoutest,  but  to  the  leanest  also.  The  soldiers 
suffered  us  to  go  on,  after  being  satisfied  that  we  had  not 
about  our  persons  any  little  comfort  or  convenience  of 
life  from  a foreign  country,  of  a lower  price,  or  of  a bet- 
ter quality  than  could  be  made  in  France;  in  which  ca9e, 
and  for  the  injury  of  bringing  it  into  their  country,  we 
should  be  treated  as  public  enemies,  according  to  the  stu- 
pid policy  of  the  dunces  whom  men  select  to  govern 
them.”  Hogg's  two  hundred  and  nine  days  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

[The  “stupid  policy  of  the  dunces”  is  the  very  policy 
which  has  built  up  England  to  her  present  power  and 
greatness — and  which,  if  pursued  in  this  country,  will 
make  these  United  States  what  they  ought  truly  to  be,  in- 
dependent of  other  nations.  The  feeling  of  an  English- 
man’s ribs  is  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  French  lace  into  British  ports 
done  up  in  the  bellies  of  pigs  and  poultry.] 

Evasion  of  blockade.  The  brig  Sylph,  capt.  Far- 
rin,  which  recently  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  from  this 
city,  accomplished  her  passage  through  the  Brazilian 
blockading  squadron  in  open  day-light,  by  a stratagem, 
the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  which  deserved  to  be  crown- 
ed, as  it  was,  with  success.  On  her  passage  out,  tne 
Sylph  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  after  clearing  from 
that  port  wfas  disguised  in  her  appearance  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  British  government  packets  which  ply  monthly 
between  London,  (touching  at  Rio  Janeiro),  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Upon  making  the  La  Plata,  the  Sylph,  with 
British  colors  flying,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a fine 
w ind,  ran  boldly  in  towards  the  first  vessels  of  the  squa- 
dron, lying  off  Monte  Video — made  the  usual  signals  of 
the  British  packets — backed  her  topsails,  and  answered 
the  hail  of  the  Brazilian  officer.  She  still  holding  on  her 
course  at  a moderate  rate,  she  passed  the  next  vessels  in 
like  manner,  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion  as  to 
her  real  character, — and  finally  got  by  the  whole  squad- 
ron, when,  hauling  down  the  British  colors  and  hoisting 
the  American  flag,  she  fired  a gun  in  token  of  triumph, 
and  in  a short  time  was  safely  moored  in  the  inner  roads 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  cargo  of  the  Sylph  was  sold  at  a 
farge  profit,  and  the  vessel  was  disposed  of  for  $80,000. 

[Balt.  American. 

The  Winnebagoes.  The  following  account  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  the  Indian  nation  whose  hostile  acts  have 


induced  the  movement  of  the  troops  under  geu.  Atkin- 
son, is  given  in  the  Michigan  Herald. 

The  name  of  which  this  nation  is  known  by  their  neigh- 
bors is  Win-nee- baa-gan;  but  that  by  which  they  distin- 
guish themselves  is  Hoa-tshung-ger-ra,  or  the  Rolling 
Fish.  They  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Fox,  Ouiscon- 
sin,  and  Rock  rivers.  More  than  one  half  of  them  oc- 
cupy the  latter  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
150  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  They 
also  have  a village  of  about  18  lodges,  70  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien.  They  are  divided  inio  nine  tribes, 
whose  names  are  taken  from  animals  and  birds,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  were  sent  with  them  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  the  earth,  and  transformed  into  Indians, 
w ith  the  power  and  capacity  to  govern;  they  are  the  Bear, 
Wolf,  Thunder,  Snake,  Devil,  Elk,  Grey  Haw  k,  Eagle, 
Hawk — of  these  tribes,  the  eldest  chief  of  the  Thunder 
tribe  is  the  most  powerful.  The  Winnebagoes  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  a proud,  independent,  brave, 
sensitive,  warlike  and  industrious  people,  compared 
with  the  surrounding  nations.  They  have  had  little, 
connection  with  the  w hites,  and  seem  to  desire  an  entire 
separation  from  them.  They  pretend  that  they  never 
were  subdued  in  war.  They  commit  frequeut  aggro s- 
sionsupon  their  neighbors,  and  not unfrequently  upon  the 
traders  and  others  who  pass  through  their  country. 
Commanding,  as  they  do,  the  pass  between  the  Fox  and 
Ouisconsin  rivers,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississip- 
pi. So  sensible  are  they  of  this  power,  that  it  is  common 
for  them  to  boast  that  they  have  the  key  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  warriors  is  estimated  by  themselves  to  be 
from  3 to  4,000;  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them 
say,  they  can  at  any  time  collect  a force  of  6 or  700  war- 
riors. The  appearance  of  the  men  is  very  prepossessing; 
they  are  generally  large,  well  formed,  of  a healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  have  a peculiar  air,  formation  of  person 
and  features,  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  readily 
from  the  Menominies.  They,  are  in  fact,  unreclaimed 
and  indomitable  savages,  and  unite  in  their  character  the 
extremes  of  savage  virtues  and  vices. 

We  have  this  morning  received  a letter  from  a cor- 
respondent at  Detroit,  giving  the  latest  intormation  of  the 
movement  of  gov.  Cass,  which  follows: — St.  Louis 
Enquirer. 

' Detroit,  JZ  rJ'(^kw-iist  3. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  of  course  seen  the^rc«.  ount  of 
our  difficulties  with  the  Winnebago  Indians;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  ot  this  place  a few  days  since.  An 
express  arrived  here  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant,  with 
letters  from  gov.  Cass,  who  was  on  the  ‘24th  inst.  at  Chi- 
cago, having  travelled  from  St  Louis  to  this  place  in  six 
days.  There  was  a strong  evidence  of  hostile  feelings 
on  the  part  of  Fotawatomies  towards  us.  The  white  in- 
habitants of  Chicago  had  taken  refuge  within  the  fort.  A 
requisition  had  been  made  for  some  mounted  rangers 
from  the  Wabash,  who  were  expected  there  soon.  Gov. 
Cass  had  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  and  it  was  expected 
troops  would  have  to  be  sent  from  there  to  Chicago. 
The  steam  boat  Henry  Clay  will  leave  this  place  tor 
Green  Bay  on  the  10th  inst.  and  I am  in  hopes  gen.  Bra- 
dy, who  is  now  stationed  here,  will  go  up  with  us  in  her. 
We  feel  no  apprehension  for  our  own  safety  at  the  bay, 
unless  our  military  force  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Chicago  and  the  Prairie  du  Chien  will  have  to 
be  garrisoned  wiili  U.  S.  troops,  if  not  fort  Gratiot  and 
the  Portaag.  I write  « Ms  in  great  haste  on  board  of  the 
steam  boat,  which  is  just  starting. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  George 
Medeira,  esq.  at  the  lead  mines,  on  Fever  river,  to  his 
sister  in  Springfield,  Ken.  dated 

White  Oak  Springs',  July  5,  1827. 

“There  have  been  two  white  men  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  two  were  killed  on  their  return  from 
St.  Peters,  and  four  wounded — the  other  three  on  Apple 
river,  twelve  miles  distance  from  this  place.  We  are 
well  fortified.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  promised  to 
furnish  the  agent  with  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  You 
need  not  apprehend  there  will  be  any  danger  of  losing 
our  lives.  We  are  just  as  safe  here  as  we  would  be  in 
Philadelphia.  The  soldiers  that  arc  stationed  below  have 
been  sent  for.  You  will,  in  all  probability,  hear  different 
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tides,  but  give  credit  to  none  ot  them,  ns  you  know  every 
filing  will  be  magnified.” 

Sixodlah  axi>  atrocious  barbarity.  Charleston, 
August  1.  About  two  years  ago,  two  young  colored 
female  children  were  taken  away  trom  the  possession  ol 
their  mistress,  a young  lady  oi  this  city— —aud  although 
.suspicions  were  strongly  excited,  and  repeated  investiga- 
tions had  taken  place,  the  perpetrators  ot  this  violation  ot 
the  laws  escaped  detection  until  the  evening  before  last. 
An  anonvmous  communication  was  then  received  by  Mr. 
Saltar,  an  acting  magistrate  of  this  city,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  y oung  lady  whose  property  they  were,  directing  him 
to  search  the  house  of  a free  colored  woman,  named 
Hannah.  Elliott , in  Gibbs  street,  under  the  floor  of  which 
they  were  stated  to  be  concealed.  Mr.  Saltar,  accom- 
panied by  a friend  and  a detachment  ot  the  guard,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot — where  a most  horr.blc  spectacle  met 
their  sight.  On  removing  the  bedstead  in  the  room,  a 
scuttle  w as  found  cut  in  the  floor,  which  was  raised,  and 
discovered  under  it  a hole  into  which  had  crept  the 
wretched  children,  half  immersed  in  water  and  entirely 
without  clothing.  Their  place  ot  confinement  had  been 
beneath  the  joists  of  the  house  and  the  earth  without 
sufficient  elevation  to  allow  them  to  stand,  and  scarcely  to 
sit  up— and  perfectly  excluded  from  the  light  and  almost 
from  the  air.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  length  of  time  they 
had  been  confined;  but  from  conversing  with  the  elder  oi 
the  cliildren,  an  intelligent  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
\vc  would  suppose  it  to  be  near  a twelvemonth.  She  says 
she  has  been  there  one  Christmas,  and  one  fourth  ot  July, 
as  she  gathered  from  the  observations  of  the  persons  who 
brought  them  food. 

The  parties  suspected  of  this  diabolical  act  are  the  free 
woman,  Hannah  Elliott,  and  her  sister  Judy,  a slave, 
both  aunts  to  the  children;  but  their  motives  are  not  ex- 
actly understood,  though  it  is  supposed  they  were  to  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  justice.  

Mr.  Caxxing  seems  willing  to  reduce  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  corn  laws,  though  we  apprehend  that  to 
abandon  them  is  impossible.  The  following  notice  of 
one  of  his  speeches  is  interesting  on  several  accounts: 

“It  is  asked,  why  1 do  not  introduce  a permanent  bill ? 
That,  sir,  was  a point  1 avoided,  as  1 did  not  wish  to  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  necessity  of  applying  myself  to  it. — 
fiut  the  question  has  been  asked,  and  I shall  reply  to  it. 

1 know  no  reason  why  1 should  hold  one  language  within 
the  walls  offl^js  house,  and  another  out  of  diem;  but  it 
1 were  out^Wiem,  I should  answer  fairly,  that  it  was 
because  there  existed  in  the  other  house  of  parliament,  a 
deep  rooted  spirit  to  reject  whatever  bill  of  that  sort  the 
house  of  commons  might  think  fit  to  send  up.  (Loud 
and  long  cheers. ) Is  there  any  man,  either  out  of  or  in 
the  house,  who  vvil  1 lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  believes  no  such  spirit  to  exist,  (bear,  hear.)  1 
have  conversed  with  men  of  all  parties  in  this  house,  and 
they  have  all  seen  it,  and  agreed  with  me  in  opinion. — 
Some  did  it  in  lamentation,  others  in  indignation  and  an- 
ger, «nd  some  again  in  triumph.  Out  of  this  house  the 
■ ame  opinion  prevails,  and  not  a single  man  have  1 con- 
versed with  who  has  not  seemed  convinced  that  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  votes  for  a certain  amendment, 
were  guided  by  no  bond  ot  sympathy  beyond  a disinte- 
rested conviction  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
» ourse  they  pursued.  1 have  conversed  with  those  who 
walk  the  streets — (loud  laughter) — yes,  1 have  conversed 
with  those  who  walked  the  streets.  (Peals  of  laughter.) 
I have  conversed  with  members,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons whom  1 have  casually  met  in  the  streets,  and  have 
never  met  with  any  man  that  maintained  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  coincidence  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  votes,  (in  the  lords),  upon  the  bill  was 
not  a coincidence  depending  upon  its  merits.  I,  for 
one,  am  convinced,  from  the  correspondence  produced 
by  my  right  honorable  friend,  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
liiigton  was  satisfied  as  to  the  result  of  his  amend- 
ment, and,  also,  that  he  considered  he  was  doing  his 
country  a service  by  the  course  he  was  pursuing;  hut 
looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
that  even  so  great  a man  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  has 
been  something  like  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others. 
(Cheering.)  There  are  several  instances  of  such  things 
happening  in  other  times  to  great  men  as  well  as  to  the 


duke  of  Wellington,  (cheers. ) Many  circumstances  lead 
me  to  this  conclusion.  Amendments  which  preceded 
that  of  the  noble  duke,  had  paved  the  way  for  him;  I be- 
lieve, unconsciously  to  himself.  Certain  words  were 
omitted  in  the  first  clause  of  the  bill,  without  which,  tin- 
amendment  of  the  noble  duke  could  not  have  been  mooi- 
ed.  When,  I say,  I see  these  and  other  little  circum- 
stances, I cannot  help  thinking  there  was  some  master 
hand  which  directed  the  movements  of  the  various  machi- 
nery by  which  the  object  was  attained.  That  that  sur- 
mise is  correct,  1 have  no  doubt,  for  else  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  got  together  voters,  so  dis- 
cordant on  every  other  subject,  to  agree  upon  a point 
which  every  impartial  person  must  concede  to  be  any 
thing  but  advantageous  to  the  professed  object  of  the  bill. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  bring  forward  any  per- 
manent measure.  In  honesty,  I am  bound  to  make  that 
answer  to  questions  put  to  me.  But  1 have  no  doubt, 
that  whatever  temporary  delusion  may  exist  upon  this 
question,  that  it  will  pass  away  in  the  course  of  another 
session  of  parliament,  and  that  in  particular  on  the  clause 
which  has  been  under  discussion  to  night,  will  not  stand 
in  our  way,  as  it  will  be  discussed  out  of  doors,  and  its 
true  nature  be  understood  by  the  country.  Other  amend- 
ments aiso  the  house  w ill  then  be  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in,  and,  altogether,  I have  no  doubt  that  that  which  is 
now  difficult,  will  shortly  be  easy.  Before  I sit  down, 

1 beg  to  say  that  any  allusions  I may  have  made  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  have  been  made  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  him,  as  I am  satisfied  that  however  much 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  his  clause,  and  that 
he  over  values  it  1 think  will  shortly  be  seen,  he  yet 
thought  he  was  acting  rightly.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to 
say,  that  unless  I am  better  advised  than  at  present,  the 
measure  that  is  brought  forward  next  session  shall  be  the 
same  in  principle,  and  tend  to  the  same  object,  and  I 
trust  in  God  it  may  secure  the  same  advantages  as  were 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  bill  of  this  session,  (cheers.)” 

Tiie  banker’s  clearing.  Most  of  those  London 
bankers,  who  live  in  the  city,  transact  their  business  with 
each  other  at  the  clearing  house.  At  this  house,  which  is 
situated  in  Lombard  street,  adjoining  the  banking  house 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  and  Smith,  w hose  property  it 
is,  and  of  whom  it  is  rented  by  the  bankers,  a clerk  at- 
tends from  each  banking-house  twice  a day.  First,  he 
goes  at  12  o’clock,  with  those  bills  which  he  has  upon 
other  bankers;  be  drops  the  bills  payable  at  each  bouse 
into  a separate  drawer,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
enters  in  his  book,  under  separate  accounts,  those  bills 
that  may  be  dropped  into  his  drawer.  At  half  past  12 
he  returns  home.  He  goes  again  at  3 o’clock,  w ith  a 
fresh  quantity  of  bills  and  cheques,  which  he  delivers  in 
the  several  drawers  as  before.  He  then  enters  in  his 
book  those  cheques  that  may  be  delivered  in  his  drawer. 
From  three  to  four,  he  receives  further  supplies  of 
cheques,  brought  to  him  from  home,  by  other  clerks. — 
These  cheques  he  enters  in  his  book,  and  they  are  then 
delivered  in  the  proper  drawers.  As  soon  as  the  clock 
strikes  four,  no  further  cheques  are  taken.  He  then 
casts  up  each  account,  and  strikes  the  balance.  These 
balances  are  then  transferred  to  the  balance-sheet.  The  > 
balante-sheet  is  a half  sheet  of  paper,  w ith  a list  of  clear- 
ing bankers,  printed  alphabetically  in  a row  dow  n the 
middle;  on  theleft  hand  side,  is  a space  for  the  creditors. 
The  clerk  begins  with  the  house  at  the  top  ol  the  list. — 
It  this  house  owes  him  money,  he  places  the  balance  on 
the  left  side  of  the  name.  If  he  owes  money  to  this 
house,  he  places  the  amount  on  the  right  side.  Thus 
he  goes  through  the  w hole  list.  He  then  goes  to  the 
clerk  of  each  house,  and  calls  over  the  balance  to  him; 
and  if  they  both  agree,  they  mark  it  wnth  a pen.  If  they 
differ,  they  examine  where  the  error  lies,  and  make  the 
accounts  agree.  He  then  casts  up  each  side  of  the  ba- 
lance-sheet. If  the  total  amount  of  debts  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  credits,  he  will  have  to  secure  the  amount 
of  the  difference.  If  the  credits  exceed  the  debts,  lie 
will  have  to  pay  the  difference.  If  a banker  does'iiot 
choose  to  pay  a bill  or  draft,  brought  home  from  the  clear- 
ing-house, it  is  sent  back  and  dropped  in  the  drawer  of 
the  house  by  w hose  clerk  it  was. presented.  If  this  clerk 
delivered  it  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  morning  clear- 
ing, (that  is  at  12  o’clock),  it  is  usually  returned  be- 
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tore  4 o’clock;  but,  in  all  cases,  it  must  be  returned  be- 
fore 5 o’clock,  or  else  it  will  not  be  taken  back,  and  the 
banker  is  considered  to  have  paid  it.  All  this  is  usually 
done  by  5 o’clock,  when  the  clerks  go  home  for  a short 
time,  for  tw  o purposes.  One  purpose  is  to  fetch  the  mo- 
ney which  they  have  to  pay;  and  the  other  is  to  see  if 
the  balance  on  the  sheet  agrees  with  the  balance  of  the 
books  at  home.  At  about  a quarter  or  half-past  5,  they 
return;  and  any  clerk  who  has  money  to  pay,  pays  it  to 
any  clerk  who  has  money  to  receive.  It  is  common, 
however,  for  three  or  four  clerks  to  form  a sort  of  club, 
and  pay  principally  among  themselves.  Hence,  w hen  one 
member  of  the  club  Juts  money  to  pay,  he  will  pay  it  to 
some  member  of  the  same  club  who  has  money  to  receive, 
in  preference  to  paying  it  to  any  one  else;  by  this  means 
his  friend  obtains  lus  money  earlier  than  he  otherwise 
might,  and  gets  off  sooner.  It  is  obvious,  that  all  the 
money  that  is  to  be  paid. must  be  equal  to  all  the  monej^ 
that  is  to  be  received.  If  this  should  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  there  must  be  some  error;  and  the  clearing 
house  is  then  said  to  be  wrong.  Two  inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed, w ith  salaries,,  to  detect  errors  of  this  kind,  by 
examining  and  marking  off  the  sheets.  Their  signature 
is  also  necessary  before  any  money  can  be  paid  from  one 
clerk  to  another. 

No  gold,  silver  or  copper,  is  taken  Ho  the  clearing- 
house; the  differences  under  £5  that  may  be  left  between 
the  clerks  that  receive  and  pay  with  each  other,  are  car- 
ried to  account  on  the  following  day. 

[Gilbert’s  banking. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  L23d  June. 

GREAT  BRITIaN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  com  law.  In  the  British  house  of  commons  on 
the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Canning  gave  a full  exposition  ot 
the  views  of  ministers,  now  that  the  corn  bill  has  failed. 
To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  evils  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  coming  year,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
submit  a motion  to  the  house  next  flay,  if  Mr.  W estern 
thought  proper  to  postpone  that  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  ol  the  act  of  1822  as  per- 
mits the  importation  of  foreign  grain  w hen  wheat  is  at 
70s  the  quarter.  He,  at  the  same  time,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  submitting  his  proposition  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  he  should 
persevere  in  offering  it  to  the  house.  Mr.  Western  thought 
it  right  to  go  on;  and  Mr.  Canning  accordingly  resisted 
the  motion,  and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  various  evils 
which  might  result,  both  to  the  landed  interest  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  from  excluding  foreign  grain  till  home- 
grown corn  should  reach  the  enormous  price  of  80s.  As 
a temporary  measure  lie  proposed  an  amendment,  de- 
claring that  any  sort  of  corn,  gram,  meal,  or  flour,  the 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  North  America,  or 
elsewhere,  out  of  Europe,  now  in  warehouse  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  w hich  may  be  entered  at  any  port 
thereof  before  the  1st  day_  of  May,  1828,  shall  be  ad- 
missible for  home  consumption,  upon  payment  of  the  du- 
ties provided  by  the  bill  at  present  in  the  lords.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  rigid  honorable  gentleman  stat- 
ed it  to  be  his  intention,  as  at  present  informed,  to  favor, 
in  the  ensuing  session,  the  introduction  of  a bill  founded 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  one  which  has  just  failed. 
Mr.  Huskisson  clearly  shewed,  by  producing  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  had  never  approved  of  the 
provision  which  his  grace  had  thought  it  right  to  connect 
with  the  bill.  On  a division  Mr.  Western’s  motion  was 
negatived  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  the  members  be- 
ing in  favor  of  Mr.  Canning’s  amendment,  238;  against  it 
52 — majority,  186. 

The  corn  market  had  been  effected  by  the  proposition; 
corn  having  fallen  2s.  or  3s. 

From  the  Liverpool  Commercial  Chronicle , June  23. 

Decisive  blow  to  the  renewal  of  the  American  trade 
with  Jamaica , cfc.  By  the  customs  amendment  bill,  now 
before  the  house,  it  is  to  be  enacted  that  “as  by  the  law 
of  navigation,  foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into 
the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods,  the  produce  ot  the 
countries  to  which  the  ships  belong,  and  to  export  in  said 
ships,  from  said  British  possessions,  goods  to  be  carried 
to  any  foreign  country  whatever.”  This  bill  defines  that 


“such  privileges  be  granted  to  ships  only  of  such  coun- 
tries, which  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the 
like  privileges  to  British  ships,  or  which  not  having  colo- 
nial possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  this  country,  and  of  its  possessions  abroad,  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.”  And  the  bill  goes 
on  to  state,  that  unless  some  period  be  limited  for  the 
fulfilment  by  foreign  countries  of  such  conditions,  the 
trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad  will  alw'avs  be 
unsettled:  it  therefore  enacts  that  no  foreign  country  shall 
be  deemed  entitled  to  such,  privileges  that  did  not  reci- 
procate 12  months  ago  “thai  is  to  say,  on  or  before  5 th 
July,  1826.”  This  applies  to  the  United  States,  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  “The  bill  nevertheless  gives  bis 
majesty  the  power  by  order  in  council,  to  grant  such  pri- 
vileges to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country  which  may 
not,  in  all  respects,  have  fulfilled  such  conditions.”  The 
bill  also  provides  that  no  foreign  country  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  having  complied  with  said  conditions,  until  an 
order  in  council  is  issued  certifying  the  fact;  nor  shall  this 
bill  “extend  or  be  construed  as  extending  to  annul  any 
orders  in  council  heretofore  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  6,  Geo.  4,  chap.  114,  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad.  ” 

Important  alteration  of  the  act  6,  Geo.  4:  cap.  114, 
regulating  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad. — • 
The  follow  ing  are  the  only  new  duties  leviable  on  goods 
imported  into  the  British  possessions  in  America,  viz. 
silk  manufactures  are  to  pay  30,  and  cotton  manufactures 
20  per  cent,  we  believe  they  are  now’  imported  as  n on- 
enumerated,  at  15  per  cent,  ad- valorem — salted  beef  and 
salted  pork,  at  present  prohibited,  are  to  be  imported  as 
follows:  “salted  heel  and  salted  pork,  except  into  New- 
foundland, and  all  salted  beef  and  pork,  imported  from 
Newfoundland,  whether  of  foreign  produce  or  not,  at  a 
duty  of  12s.  per  cwt.”  It  is  odd  that  the  hill  removes 
prohibition  of  the  import  of  Cocoa,  hut  does  not  fix  a 
duty.  Spirits,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  to  pay 
Is.  per  gallon. 

Prohibitions  removed — coffee,  sugar,  molasses  and 
rum,  at  present  prohibited  into  British  possessions  in 
America,  may  he  imported  there  in  the  warehousing 
ports,  but  for  exportation  only.  It  will  he  sometime 
before  the  trade  of  the  said  possessions,  as  to  particular 
articles,  can  he  placed  on  a settled  footing. 

East  India  goods. — In  all  trade  with  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  depen- 
dencies shall  be  considered  as  within  the  limits  of  the  E. 
I.  Co’s  charter,  and  after  5tli  July  next,  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  those  limits,  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  Bri- 
tish goods  when  imported  into  British  possessions  in 
America,  unless  imported  direct  from  said  limits,  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  place  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions: — 

What  shall  be  deemed  British  goods.  No  goods  im- 
ported into  British  possessions  in  America  shall  claim  to 
be  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  unless  imported  direct  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  from  some  place  in  the  British  dominions: 

Gocujs  from  the  U.  States  into  Canada,  aud  thence  into 
Great  Britain.  After  the  5th  of  July  next,  masts,  timber, 
staves,  wood,  hoops,  shingles’,  lathwood,  cord  wood  for 
fuel,  ashes,  raw  hides,  tallow,  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  and 
horses,  carriages  and  equipages  of  travellers,  being 
brought  by  land  or  inland  navigation  into  the  British 
possessions  in  America  shall  be  so  brought  duty  free.  And 
by  this  bill  the  seven  first  named  articles  imported  from 
Canada  into  any  British  possession  at  home  or  America, 
shall.be  deemed  produce  of  Canada.  The  8th  article — 
United  States  ashes, — is  already  (act  7,  Geo.  IV.  cap.  48) 
admitted  through  Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  Ca- 
nada ashes.  It  is  not  clear  that  such  rawhides  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  Kingdom,  at  1 s.  2d  per  cw^or  half 
the  foreign  duty.  Tallow  pays  3s.  c2d.  per  cwt.  where- 
soever it  is  produced.  Wood  of  all  sorts  warehoused  in 
British  ports  in  North  America,  shall,  after  the  5th  of  Ju- 
ly next,  on  importation  therefrom  into  other  British  pos- 
sessions in  America,  be  subject  to  only  one  fourth  the 
duty  which  would  otherwise  be  charged  thereon. 

Warehousing  ports. — After  the  5th  of  July  next, 
Kingston  and  Montreal  in  Canada,  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  w arehousing  ports,  given  in  act  6,  Geo.  IV.  cap. 
114. 
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The  duke  of  St  Albans  who  has  married  Mrs.  Coutts, 
is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  lady  is  of  a certain  age 
— being  fifty  and  upwards.  The  papers  mention  that 
large  quantities  of  stock  had  been  transferred  to  the  name 
of  the  duke. 

[The  lady’s  steps  in  life  are  chiefly  these — an  actress, 
a courtesan,  a wife  of  a banker,  a widow  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth  obtained  through  her  late  husband — -and  a 
dutchess,  having  purchased  a lad  possessed  of  the  title  of 
duke,  to  comfort  her  in  her  old  age.] 

A public  dinner  lias  been  given  to  Mr.  Brougham  at 
Liverpool— among  the  toasts  was  this,  “the  people— the 
only  legitimate  source  ol  all  power.”  On  Ins  health  be- 
ing drunk,  Mr.  B.  delivered  a very  long  speech. 

There  has  been  a dreadful  riot  at  Norwich — the  wea- 
vers destroying  the  frames,  &tc.  They  were  put  down  by 
military  force.  About  thirty  persons  were  severely 
wounded. 

PRANCE. 

Accounts  from  Paris  state  that  one  of  the  squadrons 
against  Algiers,  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  8th  inst.  It 
consisted  of  the  Provence  line  of  battle  ship,  the  Aurora 
and  Cybeie  frigates,  besides  several  smaller  vessels. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  public  mind  in  the  kingdom  is  yet  agitated,  and 
bands  of  apostolicals,  harboring  in  Spain,  murder  and 
rob  the  people  of  the  frontiers. 

GREECE. 

An  article,  dated  Constantinople,  May  26,  states  that 
capital  to  have  resounded  for  some  days  with  the  new's 
of  victory,  and  some  of  the  trophies  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  usual  way.  A thousand  or  twelve  hundred  human 
ears  have  been  displayed  before  the  seraglio,  together 
with  the  heads  of  seven  Greek  captains.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  defeat  at  Athens,  consisted  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  of  their  choicest  and  bravest  troops,  viz. 
all  the  Suliots  and  Candiots,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  at  Missolonghi. 

Gen.  Karaiskaki  died  of  his  wounds,  eight  hours  af- 
ter he  was  brought  on  board  the  Hellas  frigate.  Among 
the  other  brave  captains  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle, 
are  M.  Rita  Inglesi,  of  Cephalonia,  and  Galieno,  leader  of 
the  Candiots,  who  had  come  from  St.  Peterburg  to  the 
assistance  ofhis  countrymen.  The  corps  oh  Karaiskaki, 
which  was  the  flower  of  the  army,  and  amounted  to  4,000 
men,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed;  of  the  other  9,000 
Greeks,  3,000  threw  themselves  into  the  Piserus,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves,  the  remaining  6,000  fled  or 
dispersed  in  different  directions.  Fabvier  is  said  to  have 
informed  the  Greek  senate  that  the  Acropolis  has  still  a 
Stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  two  months. 

We  have  longdetails  of  this  affair — but  the  result  chief- 
ly interests  us.  A capitulation  was  offered  to  the  garri- 
son in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens — but  the  chiefs  replied, 
“If  the  Seraskier  desires  our  arms,  let  him  come  and 
take  them.” 

Lord  Cochrane  appears  to  be  busy,  but  has  not  yet 
rendered  any  signal  services.  A letter  dated  Zante, 
May  12,  says — The  Greeks,  who  took  the  monastary  of 
St.  Spiridion,  were  informed  ofnew  massacres  perpetrated 
by  Ibrahim  pacha,  in  the  Peloponessus;they  knew  that  the 
Seraskier  had  hanged  in  the  last  place,  seven  monks  of 
the  convent  of  Franco-Pidima  in  Elis,  eighteen  old  men 
of  the  village  of  Davia,  and  had  put  to  death,  or  violated, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  andyoung  givls 
of  the  Imlak-Humayoum  of  Messenia;  and  they  had, 
moreover  sworn  to  give  no  quarter  to  any  Turks  that  fell 
into  their  hands;  they  kept  their  word,  and  the  fatal  repri- 
sals that  they  exercised  against  the  barbarians  taken  at 
the  Piixeus,  prove  that  the  war  has  changed  in  no  respect 
neither  in  character  nor  atrocity,  and  that,  without  a pow- 
erful intervention,  Greece  will  very  soon  be  but  one  vast 
cemetery. 

It  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  camp  of  Redschid  pacha 
we  shall  see,  on  the  other  side,  all  the  prisoners  of  war 
made  in  the  different  sorties  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Acro- 
polis have  attempted,  hanged  or  beheaded,  after  being 
given  up  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Thus  blood  flows 
m streams,  and  fanaticism  opposed  to  fanaticism  produces 
the  consequences  that  may  be  naturally  expected  from 
the  rencontre.  Happy  were  it  if  the  Europeans  should 
succeed  in  checking  some  of  those  evils.  Their  influence 
over  the  Christians  might  obtain  some  favorable  results; 


hut  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Turks,  who  must 
have  heads  to  decorate  the  sublime  gate  of  their  sultan. 

It  is  said  that  gen.  Karaiskaki,  a few  minutes  before  his 
death,  being  surrounded  by  gen.  Church,  lord  Cochrane, 
and  several  other  Greek  chiefs,  recommended  his  sol- 
diers to  their  protection,  to  whom  he  gave  all  his  proper- 
ty amounting  to  15,000  Turkish  piastres.  “As  to  my 
son”  said  he,  “1  leave  him  my  arms,  that  the  blood  with 
which  they  are  stained  may  renew  his  courage.”  These 
were  his  last  words.  His  body  was  to  be  transported  to 
Napoli,  there  to  be  interred  with  the  same  pomp  as  those 
of  Marco  Bozzaris  and  lord  Byron. . 

The  Romeliots  one  and  all,  took  the  following  oath 
after  the  death  of  the  brave  Karaiskaki:  “ We  call  God  to 
witness  and  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  die  under  our 
arms,  and  not  to  lay  them  down  till  the  enemy  is  driven 
from  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which 
their  bodies  are  buried:  we  swear  a perpetual  union 
and  paternal  love;  we  will  divide  amongst  our  families 
our  last  morsel  of  bread,  and  will  protect  the  women  and 
children  of  each  of  our  companions  as  may  gloriously  fall 
in  battle.  We  swear  eternal,  vengeance  against  each  indi- 
vidual and  his  descendants  who  may  violate  this  sacred 
obligation,  and  if  a single  violation  of  this  oath  should  es- 
cape our  hands,  we  surrender  him  to  the  imprecation  and 
vengeance  of  the  Most  High.  May  God  grant  that  he  ex- 
periences no  happiness  in  this  world,  and  that  he  may  be 
childless,  and  without  assistance  in  his  last  hour  to  close 
his  eyes.  We  in  fine  swear  to  bring  up  and  instruct  our 
children  in  eternal  hatred  towards  our  oppressors. 
Amen.'” 

There  are  many  reports  of  interference  of  some  of  the 
powers  represented  at  Constantinople  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks — hut  the  sultan  declines  every  proposition.  It 
is  thought  that  force  will  pretty  soon  be  resorted  to  by 
Russia,  Britain  and  France  to  command  a peaee  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks. 


AFFAIRS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  following  article,  translated  from  a Lima  Gazette, 
serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the  political  movements  of 
and  against  Bolivar.  The  name  of  the  writer  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  being  that  of  the  member 
of  congress  which  sat  at  Panama,  who  delivered  a long 
address  at  the  opening  of  that  congress.  This  letter  of 
his  shews  us  a part  of  the  reasons,  at  least,  why  that  con- 
gress did  notre-assemble,  as  was  proposed,  at  Tacubaya. 
The  internal  dissentions  in  Colombia  have  probably  in- 
fused such  a distrust  elsewhere,  as  to  prevent  any  thing 
like  a hearty  co-operation  for  common  objects. 

[translation.] 

From  the  Telegraph  of  Lima , of  7th  April,  1827. 

Gentlemen:  The  candor  and  moderation  with  which 
the  article  of  Mr.  J.  M.  C.  published  in  your  preceding 
number  is  written,  requires  me  to  answer  it  with  the  same 
regard  to  decorum.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is 
more  interesting  to  Colombia  than  to  Peru.  Mr.  J.  M. 
C.  has  forgotten  the  following  facts,  of  which  he  is  re- 
minded: 

1°.  The  liberator,  while  at  Lima,  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  department  of  Venezuela  to  adopt  the  Bo- 
livian constitution:  he  used  his  influence  in  the  tumultua- 
ry movements  of  Guayaquil,  Asuay  aud  the  Equator, 
in  order  that  they  might  separate  from  the  union,  and 
proclaim  him  dictator.  These  assertions  are  proved  by 
the  official  Gazette  of  Colombia,  No.  262;  the  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  functionaries,  both  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  departments,  printed  at  Bogota  in  December 
last;  and  a note  addressed  in  the  nameoj  his  excellency , by 
general  Jose  Gabriel  Perez,  lo  the  municipality  of  Guay  a- 
quil , on  the  1 st  August  last. 

2°.  There  is  not  a single  document  which  shews  that 
the  liberator  disapproved  of  these  illegal  acts,  or  mani- 
fested the  slightest  disgust  at  his  being  named  dictator,  or 
that  he  re-established  the  constitutional  order  in  the 
three  departments  of  the  south,  notwithstanding  the  note 
inserted  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gazette,  No.  184.  On 
the  contrary,  political  affairs  continued  from  that  time  in 
an  anti-constitutional  state,  under  the  direction  of  a sin- 
gle superior  chief,  with  immense  and  unlimited  powers, 
in  virtue  of  the  decree  issued  by  his  excellency  in  Bogota, 
on  the  24th  of  November;  and  the  public  papers  of  the 
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south,  of  February  last,  boldly  attacking  the  constitution 
of  the  republic,  and  proclaiming  the  Bolivian.  See  the 
Patriote  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  letters  of  general  Jose 
Gabriel  Perez,  inserted  in  the  Peruvian , No.  2,  and  the 
Gazette  of  the  28th  January  last. 

3°.  The  liberator  declared  himself  president,  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  appointed  a vice  president  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  without  having  sworn  to  the  con- 
stitution. Read  the  Gazette,  No.  270,  of  the  17th  of 
December  last,  and  the  Constitutional , of  Bogota , No. 
125,  ot  the  11th  Jan.  of  this  year. 

4°.  The  liberator  has  suppressed  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  all  the  guarantees  conceded  by  the  constitution 
to  the  citizens,  ordering  proceedings  to  be  instituted  di- 
rectly, and  without  form  of  trial  against  tardy  debtors, 
confining  them  in  prisons,  and  selling  their  goods  at  pub- 
lic auction,  without  regard  to  their  value;  provided  only, 
that  they  yield  enough  to  satisfy  the  debt.  See  the  de- 
cree of  his  excellency  inserted  in  the  Cojistitutiojial,  No. 
124,  of  the  11th  Jan.  last. 

5°.  The  liberator  declared  publicly  to  the  intendant  of 
Bogota,  that  the  best  proofs  that  he  had  of  his  good  con- 
duct as  a magistrate,  were  the  complaints  which  he  had 
received  in  his  manner  of  carrying  into  effect  the  said  de- 
cree relative  to  tardy  debtors.  See  the  Gazette,  No.  2 73} 
of  the  7th  Jan.  last. 

6°.  The  liberator  has  entered  Colombia,  and  dictates 
orders  through  the  medium  of  a secretary  general, 
■whose  authority  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  constitution. 
See  all  the  gazettes  of  Colombia,  since  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  government. 

7°.  The  liberator  has  abrogated  the  attributes  of  the 
national  sovereignty,  convoking,  without  the  consent  of 
the  congress,  the  grand  convention,  notwithstanding  that 
a majority  of  the  republic  continued  to  be  in  favor  ot  their 
constitutional  compact,  and  opposed  to  reforms.  See  the 
Gazette , No.  274,  of  thel4th,  and  Extraordinary  of  the 
25th  Jan.  last. 

8°.  The  liberator  sent  from  Lima  to  Venezuela  to  se- 
nor  Guzman,  to  prepare  the  minds,  [of  the  people],  for 
accepting  the  Bolivian  constitution,  which  is  his  profes- 
sion of  political  faith,  as  is  said  by  general  Perez  in  his 
official  note  to  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil,  which  we 
have  already  cited.  See  the  Tri-  Colored  Flag,  No.  11, 
and  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  sentiments  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nation  and  departments. 

These  authentic  and  incontestible  facts  corroborate  the 
proof  that  the  liberator  has  departed  from  the  legal  path 
indicated  to  him  by  the  national  honor,  his  promises,  his 
duty,  and  his  own  glory.  And  no  one  ought  to  be  better 
informed  of  them  than  general  Santander  himself,  during 
whose  administration  a great  part  of  them  were  inserted 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  government.  We  observe, 
moreover,  in  this  gazette  of  the  28th  Jan.  last,  the  new 
resignation  made  by  the  latter,  to  the  president  of  the  se- 
nate, of  the  vice  presidency,  to  which  lie  was  appointed  by 
his  excellency  the  liberator,  who,  nevertheless,  continues 
clothed  with  extraordinary  powers,  although  the  discords 
in  Venezuela  are  said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  fears  of  a 
Spanish  invasion  have  subsided.  Finally,  we  perceive, 
with  indignation,  that  endeavors  are  still  made  to  prevail 
on  the  other  departments  to  proclaim  general  Bolivar 
dictator,  by  recommending  to  them  the  necessity  of  the 
measure — as  is  stated  in  the  Conductor  of  Bogota,  of  the 
6th  February  last.  Whenever  Mr.  J.  M.  C.  disproves 
these  facts,  I will  readily  retract,  and  confess  that  the  libe- 
rator has  acted,  and  continues  to  act,  in  conformity  with 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

MANUEL  DE  VIDAURRE. 


MR.  DE  NEUVILLE. 

Mr.  Hyde  de  j\Teuville,  in  the  French  chamber  of  de- 
puties, on  the  13th  of  May,  made  a speech  which  gave 
so  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  ministers,  that  they  struck 
his  name  from  the  roll  of  ambassadors  not  in  employ. 
M.  de  Neuville  afterwards  published  his  speech,  with  a 
preface  and  notes.  We  copy,  from  a Paris  paper,  the 
following,  which  is  given  as  one  of  the  notes  to  this 
speech. 

Mr.  de  Neuville,  in  answer  to  the  assertions  of  M.  Du- 
don  respecting  Greece,  on  the  13th  of  May  after  men- 
tioning the  motives  which  forced  him  to  break  silence, 
added,  “I  am  going  to  avenge,  by  some  short  observa- 


tions, kings,  people,  Christianity,  and  humanity.”  The 
following  note  is  joined  to  this  passage  in  the  printed  co- 
py of  the  speech: 

My  principal  object  in  rising  was  to  avenge  Christiani- 
ty and  humanity,  and  to  make  an  answer  to  a speech,  in 
which  the  friends  of  liberty  are  treated  as  enthusiasts,  be- 
wildered by  a kind  of  delirium — a speech,  in  which  we 
are  told  to  “observe  how  difficult  it  is  for  France  to  take 
an  active  part,  when  she  can  no  longer  speak  as  a master. 
You  know  that,  from  their  geographical  position,  the 
people  of  Greece  have  to  choose  between  Russian  influ- 
ence and  English  influence;  and  that,  on  which  side  so- 
ever the  balance  inclines,  but  little  advantage  will  fall  to 
us,”  France  may  speak  as  a master  when  she  will, 
when  her  affairs  are  administered  by  men  sensible  of 
her  strength  and  importance;  when  she  shall  be,  not 
what  we  make  her,  but  what  God  made  her;  when  she 
shall  be,  what  she  ought  to  be,  for  our  happiness,  our 
glory,  and  the  repose  of  the  world.  Finally,  I do  not 
examine  whether  Greece  is  to  be  one  day  Russian  or  Eng- 
lish. I believe,  rather,  she  will  be  French;  but  I own  I 
should  blush  to  have  to  calculate  what  my  country  may 
gain,  what  she  isaboutto  gain,  by  assisting  Christians  who 
are  being  murdered.  I see  only  the  blood  of  priests,  ot 
old  men,  of  virgins,  of  martyrs — blood  which  is  falling 
on  France,  as  well  as  on  all  Europe,  since  all  Europe 
seems  to  look  coldly  on  the  extermination  of  a people 
w ho  are  fighting  for  God  andfor  liberty.  I see  incessant- 
ly before  me,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  holy 
and  venerable  man,  eightly  years  old,  assassinated  on 
the  day  after  Easter,  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  the 
vizier,  who  smoked  his  pipe  over  his  cross.  I see  a 
hundred  and  fifty  young  girls,  of  the  most  noble  Greek 
families,  among  whom  are  two  Morusian  princesses, 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  in  open  market,  for 
a piastre!  I see  temples  pillaged,  cities  burnt,  men  and 
women  murdered,  poor  children  crushed  under  the  feet 
of  the  barbarians,  or  sold  like  vile  flocks.  I see  on  one 
side,  heroism,  and  the  excess  of  all  human  misery;  on 
the  other,  every  crime,  every  species  of  infamy.  But, 
above  all,  I am  a man,  I am  a Christian.  I join,  then, 
in  the  enthusiastic  delirium  of  those  who  do  not  know 
whether  Greece  will  finally  be  Russian  or  English,  but 
who  wish,  above  all,  that  she  may  be  saved  and  freed. 
Carried  on  by  my  feelings,  I enlarged  on  several  sub- 
jects which  appeared  to  interest  the  chamber,  I spoke 
long,  and  left  to  other  gentlemen  the  care  of  supporting 
the  unfortunate,  Hellenians  so  that  I could  not  accom- 
plish, but  iu  part,  the  promise  i made  at  the  beginning  of 
my  speech.  I shall  take  more  than  one  occasion  to  re- 
turn, in  future,  to  this  sad  and  important  subject  of 
Greece.  Too  happy  if  my  feeble  voice  can  ever  succeed 
in  exciting,  in  generous  souls,  the  horror  my  own  feels 
at  the  executioners,  and  the  interest  I feel  in  the  victims. 
May  God  protect  the  poor  Greeks,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  be  left  to  the  pity  of  a feiv  enthusiasts! 

SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

The  address  of  judge  Duer  to  the  unhappy  Strang, 
which  we  copy  below  from  the  Albanyr  papers,  is  pow- 
erful and  eloquent,  and  calculated,  if  any  human  counsel 
can  benefit  him,  to  move  the  heart  of  the  convict. 

Sentence  of  Strang. — The  following  is  judge  Duer’s 
address  to  Strang  when  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  him.  It  had  a perceptible  effect  upon  the 
prisoner,  and  the  whole  audience  appeared  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Jesse  Strang!  Hearken  to  what  1 shall  say  to  you. 
You  have  been  indicted  on  the  oaths  of  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  county  of  Albany,  as  a principal  felon  in  the  mur- 
der of  John  Whipple,  to  which  indictment  on  your  ar- 
raignment you  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  for  your  deliver- 
ance put  yourself  upon  your  country.  The  jury  selected 
from  that  country  for  your  trial,  have  found  you  guilty, 
and  it  remains  only  for  the  court  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
against  you.  Have  you  aught  to  say  why  the  judgment 
of  the  law  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you? 

You  say  nothing.  Nothing  is  to  be  said.  The  crime 
for  which  you  are  to  suffer  is  of  the  deepest  dye — the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  committed  are  of  the 
most  atrocious  character,  and  your  guilt  has  been  most 
clearly  established.  By  your  own  confession,  you  plan- 
ned and  executed  the  destruction  of  the  deceased,  with 
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the  most  deliberate  and  prefidious  cruelty.  Not  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger,  but  with  the  cunning  of  the  serpent 
and  the  malignity  of  a fiend.  Impelled  by  lust  and  ava- 
rice you  directed  your  subtle  machinations  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  and  property  of  his  wife,  and  having 
succeeded  in  one  part  of  your  design,  you  pursued  it 
with  remorseless  energy  and  unrelenting  perseverance, 
until  you  had  removed,  as  you  supposed,  the  sole  obsta- 
cle to’  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  You  commenc- 
ed by  seducing  this  weak,  and  infatuated  woman  from  her 
alien  iance  to  her  husband — proceeding,  beguiled  her  from 
herdutv  to  society,  her  family,  and  her  God,  and  ended 
her  ruin  with  the  murder  of  her  husband;  and  had  you 
escaped  detection,  you  would  probably  have  realized  the 
guilty  expectation  that  tempted  you  to  these  acts  of  com- 
plicated villainv.  But  the  murderer  seldom  escapes  de- 
tection or  lies’for  any  length  of  time  concealed.  Even- 
handed5  justice,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  overtake  him; 
uud  a special  Providence  seems  frequently  to  discover 
him  when  trusting  to  his  artifices  he  thinks  himself  se- 
cure. This  may  have  been  the  case  with  you.  You  pro- 
bably imagined ’that  it  you  could  elude  the  vigilance  of 
man  your  guilt  would  continue  unrevealed;  or  even,  that 
if  y0’u  Could  escape  punishment  in  this  world,  you  would 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that  which  is  to  come.  But 
iustice  has  been  swift  to  overtake  you,  and  you  now  stand 
convicted,  trembling  and  weeping  before  a tribunal  of 
vour  fellow-men.  How  will  you  appear  before  your  God? 
Perhaps  you  doubt  that  there  is  a God,  and  from  the  selt- 
ish  obduracy  of  your  conduct,  as  w.ell  as  from  reports 
founded  on  your  own  confessions,  which  though  not  of- 
ficially before  us,  have  from  their  notoriety  reached  our 
ears  we  fear  that  your  heart  has  been  long  since  hard- 
ened and  vour  min’d  darkened  into  Atheism;  that  infideli- 
, v uas  the*  source  of  an  early  and  intense  depravity,  and 
tiie  ultimate  cause  of  your  last  most  aggravated  and  hei- 
nous crime.  You  have,  indeed,  pursued  your  career  of 
blood  regardless  of  God  or  man.  You  have  defied 
the  powers  of  earth,  and  set  at  naught  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  Reckless  of  your  own  fate,  you  have  not  scru- 
pled to  involve  in  it  the  temporal  amt  eternal  doom  of 
others.  Y ou  have  sent  a confiding  husband  suddenly  to 
],js  aecount,  and  sought  the  destruction,  body  and  soul, 
G'f  a treacherous  and  deluded  wife.  And  you  have  done 
all  this  without  provocation,  without  resentment,  without 
animosity,  without  passion;  but  in  cold  blooded  malignity, 
end  from  heartless  calculations  of  profit  to  yourself,  in 
contempt  of  the  divine  command,  you  coveted  your  neigh- 
bor’s house  and  his  wile,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them,  you 
Ir.'ve  violated,  without  compunction,  every  remaining  pre- 
cept ot  the  moral  law. 

If  you  had  no  dread  of  eternal  consequences,  and  deli- 
berated' resolved  to  hazard  your  own  reputation,,  your 
peace  of  mind,  and  even  your  mortal  existence  in  the 
prosecution  of  your  nefarious  ends — had  you  no  conside- 
ration, no  remembrance  of  your  friends?  Did  it  never 
cross  vour  active,  scheming,  restless  mind,  that  you  had 
b licsi  parents  and  other  reputable  connections,  whose 
"r00(l  name  would  he  tarnished — whose  peace  would  be 
mured,  whose  lives  might  terminate  in  sorrow  for  your 
i imes?  If  your  heart  were  not  of  stone,  if  it  could  have 
l'  lt  one  touch  of  humanity,  that  reflection  would  have 
staid  your  murderous  hands.  11  in  the  hardness  and 
self-sufficiency  of  your  heart,  you  forgot  or  despised  them, 
M t,  will  not  this  court  overlook  their  request,  or  disre- 
gard their  grief;  hut  from  respect  to  their  unmerited 
suffering,  will  spare  them  the  additional  pang  of  ordering 
\ our  lifeless  body  for  dissection,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its 
'discretion,  direct  it  to  he  delivered  into  their  hands. 

If  the  monitor  within  your  breast  be  not  already  awak- 
ened, or  you  regal’d  not  what  is  said  to  you,  listen,  I 
charge  you,  to  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience.  It 
can  admonish  you  more  potently,  and  convince  you  more 
deeply,  than  can  words  from  the  lips  of  man.  If  you  have 
not  already  begun  to  feel  that  you  owe  your  being  to  an 
Almighty  and  Eternal  Author,  and  that ’you  have  offend- 
ed, not  merely  against  human  ordinances,  but  against  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  righteous  Ruler 
of  the  Universe — If  you  do  not  already  believe  that  your 
accountability  is  not  confined  to  this  world,  as  sure  as  you 
still  exist,  vou  will  one  day  know  it;  and  you  will  soon 
know,  that’  without  the  divine  mercy,  you  must  meet 
< rernal  punishment — as  sure  as  there  is  a God. 


Prepare  then,  to  meet  him  face  to  face.  Pray!  if  you 
ever  have,  or  ever  can,  for  his  mercy;  for  that  only  can 
avail  you  now.  Die  you  must — on  earth  you  can  expect 
no  pardon — from  Heaven  alone,  must  you  look  for  it;  and 
there  may  he  mercy  there,  even  for  one  so  vile  and 
wretched  as  yourself.  * But  it  is  to  be  obtained  only  from 
the  infinite  mercy  of  the  God  whom  you  have  denied; 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Saviour  you 
have  despised,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  aid  you  have  rejected.  Full  and  unfeigned  re- 
pentance, is  the  only  condition  on  wffiich  it  is  vouchsafed. 
But  your  heart  of  stone  must  be  converted  to  a heart  of 
flesh — you  must  he  brought  to  feel,  and  abhor,  as  well  as 
to  acknowledge  your  guilt;  and  through  penitence  and 
contrition,  must  your  soul  be  pui’ified.  Be  not,  however, 
deceived;  your  only  hope  of  pardon  after  death,  depends 
on  the  sincerity  of  your  repentance  before  you  die.  For  in 
the  grave  there  is  neither  repentance  nor  forgiveness. — 
Neither  can  man  venture  to  assure  you  of  pardon:  for  God 
alone  can  read  your  heart.  Improve  then,  the  time  afforded 
you.  It  will  be  long  enough  for  every  essential  purpose 
of  preparation:  but  not  for  encouraging  vain  and  delusive 
imaginations,  or  reviving  lingering  regrets,  or  fallacious, 
expectations.  From  this  instant,  consider  yourself  cut 
pff  from  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is:  look  only  upon 
your  entrance  to  the  next.  And  at  your  final  departure, 
seek  not  the  applause  of  men,  but  humble  yourself  as  it 
becomes  you  before  an  offended  God.  Affect  not  the 
character  of  an  heroic  felon,  but  endeavor  to  behave  like 
a Christian;  and  however  contrite  and  penitent  you  may 
feel,  be  not  deluded  into  supposing  yourself  a martyr  or 
a saint,  but  remember  to  the  last  moment  of  your  life, 
that  you  are  a malefactor  and  a sinner. 

The  sentence  of  the  law  is,  that  you  Jesse  Strang, 
otherwise  called  Joseph  Orton,  be  taken  hence  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  there  to  remain  in  custody 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany,  until  Friday  the 
24th  day  of  August  inst.  on  which  day,  between  the  hours 
of  12  at  noon. and  three  thereafter,  you  are  to  be  brought 
forth  by  the  said  sheriff  to  some  proper  place,  to  be  by 
him  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  there  hung  by  the  neck 
until  you  are  dead — And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
immortal  soul. 


MR.  STEWART’S  SPEECH  AT  UNION  TOWN. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  the  celebration  of  independence  at  Union  Town, 
the  following  toast  was  drunk: 

Our  representative  in  congress — His  untiring  zeal  in 
support  of  the  “American  System,”  in  protecting  and 
defending  our  interests  from  the  assaults  of  our  enemies, 
“foreign  and  domestic,  open  and  insidious,”  entitle  him 
to  the  thanks  of  his  constituents,  and  the  gratitude  ot  his 
country. 

After  the  cheering  which  followed  this  toast  had  ceas- 
ed, Mr.  Stewart,  the  representative  of  the  Fayette  and 
Greene  district,  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract: 

“At  peace  with  the  world,  the  foreign  relations  or  our 
country  present  no  questions  of  doubtful  policy  of  diffi- 
cult determination;  but  the  attention  ot  American  states- 
men is  at  this  time  principally  attracted  to  the  great  and 
important  subject  of  establishing  a wise  and  permanent 
system  of  internal  policy,  adapted  to  the  present  situation 
and  exigencies  of  our  country:  a system,  having  for  its 
object  the  development  of  our  vast  resources,  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  internal  condition  on  the  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other,  to  countervail  the  restrictive  and- pro- 
hibitory policy  of  other  countries  towards  us,  by  extend- 
ing equal  and  adequate  protection  to  every  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  to  com- 
merce. A system  providing  for  a just  and  equal  expen- 
diture of  the  public  revenue  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try from  which  it  is  drawn,  by  every  where  building  up 
proud,  and  permanent,  and  glorious  monuments  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  facilitating  ‘internal  commerce  among 
the  several  states,’  the  north  with  the  south,  the  east  with 
the  west,  uniting  and  bringing  them  together  by  strong  and 
indissoluble  bonds;  promoting  their  defence  in  wfar,  and 
their  prosperity  in  peace.  In  short,  a system  dispensing 
its  benefits  and  its  blessings  alike  to  all,  shedding  joy  and 
gladness  over  this  free  and  happy  land — and  what  system 
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is  to  accomplish  this?  1 answer,  that  system  to  which 
you  have  just  referred — the  American  system — which  the 
next  congress  Avill  be  called  on  to  adopt  or  reject.  On 
this  great  question,  so  interesting  to  us  all, -the  parties  in 
congress  are  nearly  equally  divided.  The  contest  will 
therefore  be  obstinate  and  protracted.  Pennsylvania 
holds  the  scale  between  the  north  and  the  south:  if  she 
is  faithful  to  herself,  to  her  best  interests,  to  her  unftorm 
principles  and  policy,  all  will  be  safe;  otherwise,  all  will 
be  lost,  and  the  country  left  in  its  present  unimproved, 
dependent,  and  embarrassed  condition.  The  south,  and 
the  opposition  generally,  you  will  again  find  arrayed  in 
solid  column  against  this  system  of  policy. 

‘Tf  the  present  administration  and  its  friends  support, 
as  they  do,  this  system  of  policy,  am  I required  by  any 
of  you  to  desert  it,  and  join  the  opposition?  If  they  sup- 
port the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  as  they  did — only 
one  member  in  the  whole  six  New  England  states  voting 
against  the  bill,  which  passed  on  this  subject — am  I also 
to  desert  this  favorite  measure  of  yours,  and  join  the  op- 
position in  opposing  it?  If  they  advocate  appropriations 
to  repair  and  extend  the  Cumberland  road,  must  I join 
the  opposition  on  this  subject,  too,  lest  I may  be  called  an 
administration  man ? Who,  among  all  my  constituents, 
would  require  me  to  pursue  such  a faithless,  unprin- 
cipled and  dishonorable  course?  No,  gentlemen,  so  far 
as  this  policy  and  these  measures  are  concerned,  I am  an 
administration  man,  and  should  merit  the  just  reprobation 
of  every  honest  man  in  the  community  if  I were  not. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  no  interest  to  promote  separate 
from  yours.  From  the  present  administration  I never 
have  and  I never  will  ask  any  favor  personal  to  myself:  I 
aspire  to  no  higher  situation  than  that  which  I derive  from 
the  kindness  and  favor  of  the  people  of  this  district;  a 
favor  and  kindness  already  extended  far  beyond  my  de- 
serts. In  my  public  course,  (if  I know  myself),  1 have 
had  but  one  object,  and  that  was  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  my  constituents;  these  interests  I have  endea- 
vored to  understand : I have  marked  the  movements  of 
men  and  the  progress  of  events  with  reference  to  those 
interests,  when  the  best  opportunities  were  afforded  of 
forming  a correct  judgment,  and  1 am  free  to  say  the  re- 
sult has  been  a firm  and  settled  conviction,  that,  to  pro- 
mote your  interest,  and  the  interests  of  my  country,  I 
must  support  the  policy  of  the  present  administration — 
the  policy  of  the  “American  system” — it  is  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  nation;  calculated  alike  to  pro- 
mote our  prosperity,  independence,  and  happiness,  and 
to  accelerate  our  rapid  and  onward  march  to  greatness 
and  to  glory. 

“Believing,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I do,  that  it  is  the 
great  and  primary  object  of  the  opposition  to  arrest  these 
measures,  and  to  prostrate  the  system  of  policy,  so  im- 
portant to  us  all,  I shall  resist  their  efforts;  1 should  be 
base  and  recreant  if  I did  not.  I care  not  by  what  wiles, 
or  with  what  weapons,  they  wage  war  against  these  mea- 
sures— I care  not  what  names  they  may  assume,  or  with 
■what  names  they  may  be  associated — 1 care  not  with  what 
mighty  political  instrument  they  may  aim  the  mortal 
blow;  for  one,  humble  as  I am,  1 will  attempt  to  ward- it 
off  though  I may  fall  beneath  it.  I liave  no  wish,  politi- 
cally, to  survive  the  downfal  of  these  measures. 

“This  course,  gentlemen,  may  not  be  trimmed  to  the  | 
popular  breeze;  it  may  not  tally  with  the  present  state  of 
popular  opinion;  yet  it  is  a course  which  accords  with 
the  great  and  true  interests  of  the  country,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  public  appro  J 
bation.  Already  has  the  course  of  the  opposition  alarm- 
ed many  of  our  most  distinguished  and  clear  sighted  states- 
men; it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers to  a true  view  of  the  subject,  and  just  sense  of  their 
danger.  The  next  session  of  congress  w ill  remove  the 
mask,  and  disclose  the  true  aim  of  their  batteries  to  every 
eye  unblinded  by  prejudice.  Pennsylvania,  ever  faith- 
ful to  herself  and  the  country,  will  stand  erect  in  the  hour 
of  trials:  she  will  never  abandon  her  old  republican  colors; 
she  will  not  commit  political  suicide  by  uniting  with  any 
party  of  men  in  opposing  her  best,  her  dearest,  her  most 
vital  interest.  Patriotism,  principle,  polic}r,  all  unite 
their  voices  to  forbid  it,  and  their  admonitions  will  nei- 
ther be  unheard  nor  disregarded. 

“Gentlemen,  I will  detain  you  no  longer.  Called  up 
by  the  kind  expression  of  your  approbation  of  my  past 


conduct,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  frank  and  full 
disclosure  of  the  course  which  a sense  of  public  duty  re- 
quires me  to  pursue  in  future:  it  looks,  you  perceive,  to 
measures,  and  not  men;  it  is  the  course  pointed  out  by 
principle,  and  I will  add,  by  patriotism,  and  which  I must 
follow  at  every  hazard.  By  it  I may  forfeit  your  favor 
and  confidence,  but  no  earthly  consideration  can  tempt 
me  to  betray  your  interest. — I offer  you  as  a sentiment — 
“■The  American  system,”  and  its  friends  throughout 
the  union.” 


DINNER  TO  GEN.  HOUSTON. 

Gen.  Houston,  being  at  Telico,  Ten.  was  invited  to  and 

partook  of  a public  dinner  given  by  the  citizens  on  the 

13th  ult.  The  president,  after  a brief  address,  offered 

this  sentiment — 

Our  distinguished  guest — Rivitted  to  the  affections  of  a 
grateful  people,  by  a coalition  attack  upon  his  independent 
purity  basely  subsidizing  the  authority  of  the  executive 
of  Kentucky,  claiming  his  arrest  and  trial  for  the  vile 
purpose  of  mortally  stabbing  his  political  existence. 

Gen.  Hoaston  rose  and  made  a most  forcible  and  im- 
pressive reply  to  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  toast,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  unable  to  give  it  in  his 
own  words — He  said  in  substance,  that  the  transaction  al- 
luded to  was  one  which  he  could  never  suffer  his  mind  to 
recur  to,  w ithout  mingled  sensations  of  pain,  and  thank 
f ulness — It  gave  him  pain  to  think  it  had  beeu  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  compelled  to  engage  in  single  combat, 
with  any  individual— He  felt  thankful  to  that  Providence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  save  his  person,  and  his 
honor,  w ithout  doing  a lasting  injury  to  a fellow  crea- 
ture Tie  said,  he  always  had  been,  and  still  was, 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling — He  had  passed 
through  the  army  without  ever  being  necessitated  to  an 
act  that  would  sanction  such  practice,  and  had  hoped  to 
pass  through  the  walks,  of  civil  and  political  life,  “follow- 
ing  peace,”  and  practising  “good  will  towards  all  men;” 
but  the  present  administration  of  the  federal  government 
and  some  of  their  partisans,  had  directed  otherwise,  The 
post  master  at  Nashville  resigned,  and  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  had  recommended,  as  his  successor,  a 
young  man  who  had  been  long  an  assistant  in  the  office 
and  every  way  qualified  to  do  its  duties.  This  recom- 
mendation was  supported  by  the  recommendation  of  ten 
out  of  eleven  of  your  member  of  congress — These  re- 
commendations were  disregarded,  and  a man  appointed 
wdth  but  very  few  recommendations  in  his  favor;  but  he 
w as  a partisan  of  those  in  power — He,  as  representing 
the  district,  felt  indignant  at  this  public  manifestation  of 
disregard  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  had  complained, 
as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  in  strong  terms.  The  execu- 
tive himself  had  communicated,  or  caused  it  to  be  done, 
his  statements  to  the  successful  applicant — upon  his  re- 
turn home,  instead  of  the  greeting  of  all  his  constituents, 
he  found  a challenge  ready,  for  what  he  had  said  in  dis- 
charge oj  a public  duty — The  object  was  to  disqualify 
iiim,  if  he  accepted,  to  degrade  and  disgrace him  if  hi: 
would  not — How  was  the  challenge  delivered'’?  Not  h 
liis  room;  not  in  secret.  Even  duelling,  gentlemen,  has 
its  laws  of  honor — The  challenge  was  delivered  on  th ' 
public  square  in  view  of  the  multitude;  and  with  a gen- 
tleman who  had  attended  as  a witness,  he  had  some  words 
which  produced  a challenge  from  him— With  that  gen- 
tleman he  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms — against 
•him  he  had  no  ill— but  with  him  he  must  risk  his  life  in 
mortal  combat,  or  be  degraded  and  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
ti;.v — This  was  an  alternative  he  could  not  agree  to-He  had 
risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country’s  honor,  he  must 
do  the  same  in  defence  of  his  own.  You  have  heard  the 
rest.  Thank  God,  my  adversary  was  injured  no  worse. 
But  here  the  matter  it  seems,  was  not  to  rest— Houston 
shall  not  be  governor,  is  the  decree  of  those  in  power  and 
their  minions— a witness  is  sent  from  Tennessee  to  Ken- 
tucky, an  indictment  is  there  framed  and  a grand  jury 
procured  to  find  it  a true  bill,  and  I am  proclaimed  a felon'. 

\ es.  a felon,  under  a belief,  no  freeman  will  agree  to 
have  a felon  for  his  governor  and  with  a view  to  its  bein'*- 
generally  known  it  is  published  in  their  favorite  prints* 
“ 1 he  h ocus,”  and  the  ‘ Whig  and  Banner.  ” 

!f  my  fellow  citizens  think  roe  in  the  light  of  a horse 
thief,  a felon,  they  ought  not  to  vote  for  me:  but  if  thev 
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view  me  as  acting  involuntarily,  from  a necessity  imposed 
by  others,  I hope  they  will  vote  for  me;  and  should  I be 
favored  with  a majority,  I will  be  governor  of  Tennessee, 
the  decree  of  the  federal  administration  and  their  minions 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  because  the  statute  in- 
capacitating me  is  unconstitutional. 

1 beg  leave  to  conclude  by  offering  the  following  sen- 
timent. 

The  citizens  of  Monroe  county — May  they  be  as  pros- 
perous and  happy  as  they  are  benevolent  and  patriotic. 

[Ten.  paper. 


THE  SIX  MILITIA  MEN. 

The  following  is  published  to  shew  that  the  court  mar- 
tial which  was  held  at  Mobile,  in  Dec.  1814,  and  con- 
demned certain  militia  men  to  be  executed,  was  con- 
stituted according  to  law.  The  account  heretofore  giv- 
en showed  only  three  members  of  the  court  and  two 
supernumeraries  instead  of  five. 

Mobile , December  5th,  1814. 
Proceedings  of  a general  court  martial  held  at  Mobile, 
by  virtue  of  the  following  orders: 

(COPT.) 

Adjutant  general’s  office, 
November  21  st,  1814. 

Head  quarters , ? After  general  orders. 

7th  military  district.  5 ° 

A general  court  martial,  to  consist  of  five  members  and 
two  supernumeraries,  will  convene  at  Mobile  at  such  time 
as  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle  shall  direct,  for  the  trial  of  such 
militia  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before  it.  Col.  P. 
Perkins  is  hereby  appointed  president  of  said  court,  and 
lieut.  W.  L.  Robinson,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  infantry, 
will  act  as  judge  advocate.  Col.  Pipkin,  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment W.  T.  militia,  w ill  detail  the  members  from  the 
state  troops  at  and  near  Fort  Montgomery,  order  on  all 
the  witnesses  necessary  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  of 
his  regiment  at  this  place;  also  furnish  specific  charges 
against  them;  and,  lastly,  will  notify  col.  Arbuckle  of  the 
probable  time  they  will  reach  this  point  to  enable  him  to 
regulate  the  hour  of  sitting.  Bv  command, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  BUTLER, 

Adjutant  general. 

ORDERS. 

The  general  court  martial,  of  which  col.  Perkins  is 
president,  will  convene  at  II  o’clock,  on  the  5th  inst. 
(December)  at  such  quarters  as  the  assistant  deputy 
quarter  master  general  may  assign  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)  M.  ARBUCKLE, 

Lieut  col.  commanding. 
The  court  met  pursuant  to  the  preceding  order — 
present, 

Lieut,  col.  P.  Perkins,  president. 
Maj.  Wm.  C.  Smoot,  ^ 

Capt.  Jas.  Blackamore^  1 s' 

Capt.  Wm.  McCoy,  ( 5- 
Lieut.  James  Boyd,  J ^ 

Lieut.  David  Mitchell,  ) Supernu- 
Ens.  Jas.  H.  Williams,  3 meraries. 
The  court  having  been  regularly  constituted,  and  no 
prisoners  appearing  before  them  for  trial,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  at  10  o’clock. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — present,  the 
president  and  members,  and  having  been  qualified  in 
presence  of  the  accused,  who,  being  previously  asked  if 
they  had  any  objection  to  any  of  the  members,  and  hav-< 
ing  answered  in  the  negative,  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners,  &c.  £tc. ; amongst  others,  was  John  Har- 
ris, a private  of  capt.  Strother’s  company,  on  the  follow- 
ing charges,  viz: 

Charge  1st.  Mutiny. 

2d.  Conniving  at  mutiny. 

The  court,  after  mature  consideration  on  the  evidence 
adduced,  find  the  prisoner  guilty  as  charged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  (“yelling  and  firing  his  gun,  and  saying  he 
w ould  retake  those  who  had  been  taken  by  capt.  Blacka- 
more,”)  and  sentence  him  to  receive  the  punishment  of 
death  by  shooting. 

I certify  the  above  is  a copy  of  the  orders  constituting 
lhe  general  court  martial,  for  the  trial  of  such  militia  pri- 
soners of  col.  Pipkin’s  regiment  as  should  be  brought  be- 
3 tc  it.  w hereof  col.  P.  Perkins  wa3  president,  and  con- 


vened on  the  5th  December,  1814,  at  Mobile,  and  that 
the  foregoing  is  a true  extract  from  the  original  office 
copy  of  the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  said  court  on 
the  trial  of  John  Harris,  a private  of  capt.  Strother’s  com- 
pany, which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  capt  A.  J.  Donelson, 
placed  there  by  col.  R.  Butler,  formerly  adjutant  gene- 
ral to  major  general  A.  Jackson. 

Test,  SAMUEL  J.  HAYS. 


GEN.  JACKSON  AND  MR.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  is  inserted  below.  To  save 
our  readers  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  place  the  whole 
subject  before  them,  we  shall  present  the  various  matters 
relating  to  this  affair  as  they  happened. 

In  the  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  “Observer”  of— —April 
last,  there  appeared  the  follow  ing  letter — 

J\  ashvitle,  Sth  March,  1827. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  general  Jackson’s.  I found 
a crow  d of  company  with  him;  seven  Virginians  w’ere  of 
the  number.  lie  gave  me  a most  friendly  reception  and 
urged  me  to  stay  some  days  longer  with  him.  He  told 
me  this  morning,  before  all  his  company,  in  reply  to  a 
question  I put  to  him  concerning  the  election  of  J.  Q, 
Adams  for  the  presidency,  that  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  made 
a proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would  promise, 
for  him , not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into  the  seat  of  secretary 
of  state.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  in  one  hour,  make 
him,  Jackson,  the  president  He  most  indignantly  re- 
jected the  proposition,  and  declared  he  would  not  com- 
promit  himself;  and  unless  most  openly  and  fairly  made 
the  president  by  congress,  he  would  never  receive  it. 
He  declared  that  he  said  to  them,  he  would  see  the  whole 
earth  sink  under  him,  before  he  would  bargain  or  in- 
trigue for  it  ” 

To  the  facts  suggested  or  stated,  persons,  speak- 
ing by  authority  of  Mr.  Clay,  gave  a prompt  and  entire 
denial. 

It  was  soon  known  that  a certain  Carter  Beverley  was 
the  author  of  the  preceding  letter,  and  his  veracity  being 
severely  impeached,  he  wrote  a letter  to  gen.  Jackson 
seeking  confirmation  of  what  he  had  stated.  The  general 
in  reply,  and  under  date  of  ^‘Hermitage,  June  5,  1827,” 
said — “Early  in  January  1825,  a member  of  congress  of 
high  respectability,  visited  me  one  morning,  and  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  a communication  he  was  desirous  to 
make  to  me — that  he  was  informed  there  was  a great  in- 
trigue going  on;  and  that  it  was  right  I should  be  inform- 
ed of  it — that  he  came  as  a friend — and  let  me  receive 
the  communication  as  I might,  the  friendly  motives 
through  which  it  was  made,  he  hoped,  would  prevent  any 
change  of  friendship  or  feeling  with  regard  to  him.  To 
which  I replied,  from  his  high  standing  as  a gentleman 
and  member  of  congress,  and  from  his  uniform,  friendly 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  towards  myself,  I could  not  sup- 
pose he  would  make  any  communication  to  me,  which  he 
supposed  was  improper.  Therefore,  his  motives  being 
pure,  let  me  think  as  I might  of  the  communication,  my 
feelings  towards  him  would  remain  unaltered.  The 
gentleman  proceeded.  He  said  he  had  been  informed, 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying,  if  Mr.  Clay, 
and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
.Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  secretary  of  state.  That  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  urging,  as  a reason  to  induce 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their  proposition, 
Ithft  if  I was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams  would  be 
continued  secretary  of  state,  (inuendo,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  Kentucky).  That  the  triends  of  Mr.  Clay 
stated,  the  west  did  not  wish  to  separate  from  the  west; 
and  if  1 would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential 
friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Adams  should  not  be  continued  secretary  of  state,  by  a 
complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour.  And 
he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with 
their  own  w eapons.  To  which,  in  substance,  1 replied, 
“that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  my  guide  was 
principle;  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiased 
will  of  the  people,  or  their  constituted  agents,  I never 
would  step  into  the  presidential  chair;  and  requested 
him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  (for  I did  sup- 
pose he  had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  although  he  tis.d 
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the  terra  of  Mr.  Clay’s  friends),  that  before  I would 
reach  the  presidential  chair  by  such  means  of  bargain 
and  corruption,  I would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  with  them.  It 
thev  had  not  confidence  in  me  to  believe,  if  I was  elected, 
that  I would  call  to  my  aid  in  the  cabinet  men  ot  the  first 
virtue,  talent  and  integrity,  not  to  vote  forme.”  The 
second  day  after  this  communication  and  reply,  it  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Clay  had  come  out 
openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  Clay  w as  privy  to  the  proposition  stated,  1 may  have 
done  injustice  to  him;  if  so,  the  gentleman  informing  me 
can  explain.” 

To  which  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter  to  the  public,  dated 
Lexington,  29th  June'  and  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the 
same  place,  gave  the  most  abrupt  and  indignant  denial, 
and  placed  gen.  Jackson  in  the  character  of  his  accuser 
in  severest  terms  possible,  rejoicing,  as  he  said,  that  a 
specific  accusation  by  a responsible  accuser,”  had  at 
length  appeared. 

The  general  on  seeing  Mr.  Clay’s  denial,  “over  his 
own  signature,”  then  addressed  the  public  under  date  of 
“Hermitage,  July  18th,”  and  said — 

The  statement  contained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Beverley, 
is  this:  that,  in  January  1825,  a member  of  congress  of 
high  respectability,  visited  me  one  morning  and  observ- 
ed—^‘he  had  been  informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to 
them,  saying,  if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  w'ould  unite  in 
aid  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be 
secretary  of  state;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were 
urging  as  a reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
accede  to  this  proposition,  that  it  I was  elected  president, 
Mr.  Adams  would  be  continued  secretary  of  state,  (inu- 
nendo,  there  would  be  no  room  for  Kentucky)— that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  stated,  the  west  did  not  wish  to  se- 
parate from  the  west,  and  if  I would  say,  or  permit  any 
of  my  confidential  friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I w'as  elect- 
ed president,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  secre- 
tary of  state,  by  a complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest 
in  one  hour";  and  he  w as  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such 
intriguers  with  their  own  weapons.” 

“This  disclosure  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Buch- 
anan, a member  of  congress,  from  Pennsylvania,  a gen- 
tleman of  the  first  respectability  and  intelligence.  The 
evening  before  he  had  communicated,  substantially,  the 
same  proposition  to  major  Eaton,  my  colleague  in  the 
senate,  with  a desire,  warmly  manifested,  that  he  should 
communicate  with  me,  and  ascertain  my  views  on  the 
subject.  This  he  declined  doing,  suggesting  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  that  he,  as  well  as  himself,  could  converse 
with  me,  and  ascertain  my  opinion  on  the  matter;  though, 
from  his  knowiedge  of  me,  he  thought  he  could  well  con- 
jecture my  answer — that  1 would  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments whatever.  It  was  the  morning  succeeding  this  in- 
terview, after  major  Eaton  had  objected  to  converse  with 
me  on  the  subject,  and  before  I had  setoutfrom  my  lodg- 
ings for  the  capitol,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  visit  me 
and  when  the  conversation  I have  stated  took  place.  The 
answer  returned,  has  already  been  published,  and  need 
not  to  be  here  repeated. 

“To  be  thus  approached  by  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan’s high  character  and  standing,  with  an  apology 
proffered  at  the  time  for  what  he  was  about  to  re- 
mark to  me — one  who,  as  I understood,  had  always, 
to  that  moment,  been  on  familar  and  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Clay,  assuring  me  that  on  certain  terms  and  condi- 
tions being  assented  to  on  my  part,  then,  “by  an  union 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to 
the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour,”  what  other  con- 
clusion or  inference  was  to  be  made,  than  that  he  spoke 
by  authority,  either  of  Mr.  Clay  himself,  or  some  of  his 
confidential  friends.  The  character  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
with  me,  forbids  the  idea  that  he  was  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility,  or  that  under  any  circumstances  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  propose  an  arrangement  unless 
possessed  of  satisfactory  assurances,  that,  if  accepted,  it 
would  be  carried  fully  into  effect  A weak  mind  would 
seldom  or  ever  be  thus  disposed  to  act.  an  intelligent  one 
r°ver. 


“Under  all  the  circumstances,  appearing  at  the  time,  I 
,did  not  resist  the  impression  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  ap- 
proached me  on  the  cautiously  submitted  proposition  of 
some  authorised  person;  and  therefore  in  giving  him  my 
answer,  did  request  him  “to  say  to  Air.  Clay  and  his 
friends,”  what  that  answer  had  been.  Whether  the 
communication  was  made  to  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends, 

I know  not;  this,  though,  I do  know,  that  while  the  opin- 
ions and  course  of  Air.  Clay  as  to  the  election  were  but 
matter  of  conjecture  with  many,  at  and  before  this  time, 
very  shortly  after  this  conversation  took  place,  his,  and 
his  friends’  opinions  became,  forthwith,  matter  of  certain- 
ty and  general  knowledge.  Still  I have  not  said,  nor  do 
1 now  say,  that  the  proposal  made  to  me  was  “• with  the 
privity  and  consent ” of  Mr.  Clay,  nor  either  have  I 
said  that  his  friends  in  congress  made  propositions  to  me.  ” 
The  previous  matters  being  thus  placed  before  our 
readers,  we  offer 

AIR.  BUCHANAN’S  LETTER. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Journal. 

The  Cincinnati  Advertiser  was  last  night  placed  in  my 
hands  by  a friend,  containing  an  address  from  general 
Jackson  to  the  public,  dated  on  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which 
he  announces  me  to  be  the  member  of  congress  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  in  his  letter  to  Air.  Beverley  of  the  5th 
of  June  last.  The  duty  which  I owe  to  the  public,  and 
to  myself,  now  compels  me  to  publish  to  the  world,  the 
only  conversation  which  I ever  held  with  general  Jack- 
son,  upon  the  subject  of  the  last  presidential  election, 
prior  to  its  termination. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1824,  a short  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  congress,  I heard,  among 
other  rumors  then  in  circulation,  that  general  Jackson  had 
determined,  should  he  be  elected  president,  to  continue 
Air.  Adams  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Although 
I felt  certain  he  had  never  intimated  such  an  intention, 
yet  I was  sensible  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated 
both  to  cool  the  ardor  of  his  friends  and  inspire  his  ene- 
mies with  confidence,  than  the  belief  that  he  had  already 
selected  his  chief  competitor  for  the  highest  office  within 
his  gift.  I thought  general  Jackson  owred  it  to  himself 
and  to  the  cause  in  which  his  political  friends  were  engag- 
ed, to  contradict  this  report;  and  to  declare  that  he  would 
not  appoint  to  that  office  the  man,  however  worthy  he 
might  be,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
party  of  his  political  enemies.  These  being  my  impres- 
sions,! addressed  a letter  to  a confidential  friend  in  Penn- 
sylvania, then  and  still  high  in  office,  and  exalted  in  char- 
acter, and  one  who  had  ever  been  the  decided  advocate 
of  general  Jackson’s  election,  requesting  his  opinion  and 
advice  upon  the  subject.  1 received  his  answer,  dated 
the  27th  December,  1824,  upon  the  29th,  wrhich  is  now 
before  me,  and  which  strengthened  and  confirmed  my 
previous  opinion.  I then  finally  determined  either  that 
I would  ask  general  Jackson  myself,  or  get  anotherofhis 
friends  to  ask  him — -whether  he  had  ever  declared  he 
would  appoint  Air.  Adams  his  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
manner,  1 hoped  a contradiction  ofthe  report  might  be  ob- 
tained from  himself,  and  that  he  might  probably  declare 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  appoint  Air.  Adams. 

A short  time  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  to 
which  I have  referred,  mv  friend  Air.  Alarkley  and  my- 
self got  into  conversation,  as  we  ver)r  often  did,  both  be- 
fore and  after,  upon  the  subject  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  concerning  the  person  who  would  probably  be 
selected  by  general  Jackson,  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state.  I feel  sincerely  sorry,  that  I am  compelled  thus 
to  introduce  his  name;  but  I do  so,  w ith  the  less  reluc- 
tance, because  it  has  already,  without  any  agency  of  mine, 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  in  connection  with  this 
transaction. 

Air.  Alarkley  adverted  to  the  rumor  which  I have  men- 
tioned, and  said  it  was  calculated  to  injure  the  general. 
He  observed  that  Air.  Clay’s  friends  were  warmly  attach- 
ed to  him,  and  that  he  thought  they  would  endeavor  to 
act  in  concert  at  the  election.  That  if  they  did  so,  they 
could  either  elect  Air.  Adams  or  general  Jackson  at 
their  pleasure;  but  that  many  of  them  would  never  agree 
to  vote  for  the  latter,  if  they  knew  that  he  had  pre-deter- 
mined  to  prefer  another  to  Air.  Clay,  for  the  first  office  In 
his  gift.  And  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Air.  Adams 
had  already  been  holding  out  the  idea,  that  in  case  he 
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were  elected,  Mr.  Clay  might  probably  be  offered  the 
situation  of  secretary  of  state. 

I told  Mr.  Alarkley,  that  I felt  confident  general 
Jackson  had  never  said  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams 
secretary  of  state;  because  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  upon  the  subject  of  the  election,  and  if  he 
were,  whatever  might  be  his  secret  intention,  he  had 
more  prudence  than  to  make  such  a declaration.  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  I had  been  thinking,  either  that  I 
would  call  upon  the  general  myself,  or  get  ohe  of  his 
other  friends  to  do  so,  and  thus  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
him  a contradiction  of  the  report;  although  I doubted 
whether  he  would  hold  any  conversation  upon  the  sub- 

jet]VXr.  Markley  urged  me  to  do  so;  and  observed  if  ge- 
neral Jackson  had  not  determined  whom  he  would  ap- 
point secretary  of  state,  and  should  say  that  it  would  not  be 
Air.  Adams,  "it  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  cause 
for  us  so  to  declare,  upon  his  own  authority:  we  should 
then  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Adams’ 
men,  and  might  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
That  the  western  members  would  naturally  prefer  vot- 
ing for  a western  man,  if  there  were  a probability  that 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  second  office  m the  go- 
vernment should  be  fairly  estimated;  and  that  if  they 
thought  proper  to  vote  for  general  Jackson,  they  could 
soon  decide  the  contest  in  his  favor. 

A short  time  after  this  conversation,  on  the  30th  De- 
cember, 1824,  (I  am  enabled  to  fix  the  time  not  only  from 
mv  own  recollection  but  from  letters  which  I wrote  on 
that  dav,  on  the  day  following,  and  on  the  2d  January, 
1825)  I called  upon  general  Jackson.  After  the  com- 
pany had  left  him,  by  which  I found  him  surrounded,  he 
asked  me  to  take" a walk  with  him;  and  whilst  we 
v ere  walking  together  upon  the  street,  I introduced  the 
subject.  I told  him,  I wished  to  ask  him  a question  m 
relation  to  the  presidential  election;  that  I knew  he  was 
unwilling  to  converse  upon  the  subject;  that  therefore  if 
he  deemed  the  question  improper,  he  might  refuse  to 
<rjve  it  an  answer.  That  my  only  motive  in  asking  it  was 
friendship  for  him,  and  I trusted  he  would  excuse  me 
for  thus  introducing  a subject,  about  which  I knew  he 
wished  to  be  silent. 

His  reply  was  complimentary  to  myself,  and  accom- 
panied with  a request  that  I should  proceed.  I then  stat- 
ed to  him  there  was  a report  in  circulation,  that  he  had 
determined  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  secretary  of 
state,  in  case  he  were  elected  president,  and  that  I 
wished  .to  ascertain  from  him  whether  he  had  ever  inti- 
mated such  an  intention.  That  he  must  at  once  per- 
ceive how  injurious  to  his  election  such  a report  might 
be.  That  no  doubt,  there  were  several  able  and  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  country,  among  whom  I thought  Mr. 
Clay  might  be  included,  who  were  aspiring  to  that  office; 
and  if  it  were  believed,  he  had  already  determined  to 
appoint  fus  chief  competitor,  it  might  have  a most  unhap- 
py effect  upon  their  exertions,  and  those  of  their  friends. 
That  unless  he  had  so  determined,  I thought  that  this  re- 
port should  be  promptly  contradicted  under  liis  own  au- 
thority. 

1 mentioned,  it  had  already  probably  done  him  some 
injury,  and  proceeded  to  relate  to  him  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  which  I had  held  with  Mr.  Markley. 

I do  not  remember  whether  1 mentioned  his  name,  or 
merely  described  him  as  a friend  of  Air.  Clay. 

After  I had  finished,  the  general  declared,  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  answer  my  question.  That  he 
thought  well  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  never  said  or  inti- 
mated, that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not,  appoint  him 
secretary  of  state.  That  these  were  secrets  he  would 
keep  to  himself — he  would  conceal  them  from  the  very 
hairs  of  his  head.  That  if  he  believed  his  right  hand  then 
knew  what  his  left  would  do,  upon  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointments to  office,  he  would  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire.  That  if  he  should  ever  be  elected  president, 
it  would  be  without  solicitation  ami  without  intrigue  on 
his  part  That  he  would  then  go  into  office  perfectly 
free  and  untrammeled,  and  would  be  left  at  perfect  liber- 
tv  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  government,  with  the  men, 
whom  at  the  time,  he  believed  to  be  the  ablest  and  best 
in  the  country. 

1 told  him  that  his  answer  to  my  question  was  such  an 
one  as  I had  expected  to  receive,  if  he  answered  it  at  all:  i 


and  that  I had  not  sought  to  obtain  it  for  my  own  satis- 
faction. I then  asked  him,  if  I were  at  liberty  to  repeat 
his  answrer.  He  said  I was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so 
to  any  person  1 thought  proper.  I need  scarcely  remark 
that  I afterwards  availed  myself  of  the  privilege.  The 
conversation  upon  this  topic  here  ended,  and  in  all  our 
intercourse  since,  whether  personally,  .or  in  the  course  of 
our  correspondence,  general  Jackson  never  once  advert- 
ed to  the  subject,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Beverley. 

I do  not  recollect  that  general  Jackson  told  me,  I 
might  repeat  his  answer  to  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends: 
though  1 should  be  sorry  to  say  he  did  not.  The  whole 
conversation  being  upon  the  public  street,  it  might  have 
escaped  my  observation. 

A few  remarks,  and  I trust  I shall  have  done  with  this 
disagreeable  business  forever. 

I called  upon  general  Jackson,  on  the  occasion  which 
I have  mentioned,  solely  as  his  friend,  upon  my  indivi- 
dual responsibility*,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  Air.*  Clay  or 
any  other  person.  I never  have  been  the  political  friend 
of  Air.  Clay,  since  he  became  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  president,  as  you  very  well  know.  Until  I saw  gene- 
ral Jackson’s  letter  to  Air.  Beverley  of  the  5th  ult.  and 
at  the  same  time  was  informed  byr  a letter  from  the  edi- 
tor of  the  United  States’  Telegraph,  that  I was  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  alluded,  the  conception  never  once  en- 
tered my  mind  that  he  believed  me  to  have  been  the 
agent  of  Air.  Clay  or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I had  intend- 
ed to  propose  to  him  terms  of  any*  kind  for  them,  or 
that  he  could  have  supposed  me  to  be  capable  of  express- 
ing the  * ‘opinion  that  it  w*as  right  to  fight  such  intriguers 
with  their  own  weapons.  ” Such  a supposition,  had  I en- 
tertained it,  would  have  rendered  me  exceedingly  unhap- 
py, as  there  is  no  man  upon  earth,  wffiose  good  opinion  I 
more  valued  than  that  of  general  Jackson.  He  could 
not,  1 think,  have  received  this  impression,  until  after  Air. 
Clay  and  his  friends  had  actually  elected  Air.  Adams 
president,  and  Air.  Adams  had  appointed  Air.  Clay  se- 
cretary of  state.  After  those  events  had  transpired,  it 
may  be  readily  conjectured  in  what  manner  my  commu- 
nication has  led  him  into  the  mistake.  I deeply  deplore 
that  such  has  been  its  effect. 

I owe  it  to  my  own  character  to  make  another  obser- 
vation. Had  I ever  known  or  even  suspected,  that  gen- 
eral Jackson  believed  I had  been  sent  to  him  by*  Air*. 
Clay  or  his  friends,  1 should  have  immediately  correct- 
ed his  erroneous  impression,  and  thus  prevented  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  most  unpleasant  explanation.  AYhen  the 
editor  of  the  United  States’  Telegraph,  on  thejl2lh  Octo- 
ber last,  asked  me,  by  letter,  for  information  upon  this 
subject,  I promptly  informed  him  by  the  returning  mail, 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  that  I had  no  authority  from 
Air.  Clay,  or  his  friends,  to  propose  any  terms  to  general 
Jackson  in  relation  to  their  votes,  nor  did  I ever  make 
any  such  propositions:  and  that  I trusted  I would  be  as 
incapable  of  becoming  a messenger  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, as  it  was  known  general  Jackson  would  be  to  re- 
ceive such  a message.  I have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  this  statement,  in  order  to  remove  any*  misconcep- 
tion, which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Telegraph  of  my  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  the 
11th  ultimo. 

With  another  remark  I shall  close  this  communication. 
Before  I held  the  conversation  with  general  Jackson 
which  I have  detailed,  I called  upon  major  Eaton,  and  re- 
quested him  to  ask  general  Jackson,  w hether  lie  had 
ever  declared  or  intimated,  that  he  would  appoint  Air. 
Adams  secretary  of  state,  and  expressed  a desire,  that 
the  geueral  should  say,  if  consistent  with  the  truth,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  appoint  him  to  that  office.  I believ- 
ed that  such  a declaration  would  have  a happy  influence 
upon  the  election,  and  1 endeavored  to  convince  him  that 
such  would  be  its  effect.  The  conversation  between  us 
was  not  so  full  as  that  with  general  Jackson.  The  ma- 
jor politely  declined  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  ad- 
visesl  me  to  propound  the  question  to  the  general  my  self, 
as  I possessed  a lull  share  of  his  confidence. 

J A AXES  BUCHAN  AX. 

Lancaster , %th  August,  1827. 
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|l3»A  few  errors,  none  ot  them  very  material,  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  Journal  which  we  published 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Harrisburg — and, 
from  the  haste  iu  which  those  proceedings  were  prepared 
for  the  press,  we  are  only  surprised  that  many,jnore  mis- 
takes had  not  been  committed.  They  shall  be  corrected 
in  the  official,  or  pamphlet  copy,  about  to  be  printed'— the 
statistical  matter  for  the  address  being  nearly  prepared, 
and  some  progress  made  in  the  address  itself.  The  com- 
mittee flatter  themselves  that  they  will  present  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  a more  interesting,  as  well  as  extensive, 
collection  of  facts,  relative  to  the  home  trade,  production 
and  capacity  of  the  United  States,  with  views  of  their  com- 
merce and  navigation.  &c.  than  ever  before  was  offered  to 
the  public  consideration;  and  believe  they  have  power  to 
place  that  community  of  interest  which  really  exists  be- 
tween different  parts  of  our  country,  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  in  such  bold  relief,  that  many  will  surrender 
their  prejudices  to  the  evidence  offered:  but,  in  the  want 
of  a home  department,  aud  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
matter  which  bears  upon  the  products  and  business  of 
our  agriculture,  manufactures  and  (domestic)  commerce, 
the  most  intense  application  and  patient  industry,  only, 
can  bring  forward  those  truths  which  are  deemed  so  im- 
portant to  be  known  to  the  people — and  concerning  which 
very  few,  indeed,  have  at  present  any  tolerably  correct 
or  general  idea  ot,  beeause  of  their  scattered  condition — 
and  for  other  reasons.  But  of  these  things  the  public 
will  judge,  when  the  address  shall  appear. 

Another  rail  road  projected.  Certain  patriotic  ci- 
tizens of  Baltimore  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  making  a rail  road,  (on  the 
turnpike),  between  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  York  Ha- 
ven, iu  Pennsylvania,  or  to  the  head  of  the  Conewaga 
falls  of  theSusquehannah.  They  have  viewed  the  ground, 
and  the  citizens  of  York  are  disposed  to  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  them.  A detailed  report  w ill  soon  be  pub- 
lished. We  iearn  generally,  that  uo  sortof  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  project,  and  we  think  that 
its  vast  importance  to  Baltimore  and  persons  resident  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  will  bring  about  its 
accomplishment 

The  annual  elections  have  lately  been  held  m 
N orth  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  caused  an 
unusual  degree  of  excitement  among  the  people.  We 
shall  notiee  the  results  briefly  (for  the  present),  so  far  as 
they  have  reached  us. 

In  Kentucky,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Metcalfe,  Jtfoore  and 
IVickUjffe  are  known  to  be  re-elected — and  it  is  believed 
that  Messrs.  Johnson,  Trimble,  Buckner,  Jilc Hatton 
and  Lecompte  are;  Messrs.  Letcher  and  Young  were 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  J,  Calhoun — die  re- 
sults unknown.  Three  candidates  polled  in  the  district 
represented  by  Mr.  Henry — very  few  of  the  returns  have 
vet  arrived.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  marked 
iu  Italic  are  “friends  of  general  Jackson” — all  else  of 
“the  administration.”  It  seems  probable  that  the  poli- 
tical character  of  the  representation  of  Kentucky  will 
remain  as  it  was. 

In  Tennessee,  it  appears  from  the  votes  already  known, 
<bat  gen.  Houston  has  been  elected  governor.  Mr.  Bell 
has  been  elected  to  congress  from  the  Nashville  district, 
though  opposed  by  Mr.  Felix  Grundy , by' a large  majo- 
rity. Mr.  Arnold,  a candidate  for  congress,  lias  been 
defeated  by  small  plurality.  Col.  U'iULamtt  has  been 
<:  levied  to  the  state  senate. 

In  North  Carolina  sonte  changes  in  the  delegation  to 
congress  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Williams,  though  warm- 
ly opposed,  it  is  said  has  been  re-elected  with  a majority 
In  his  favor  in  every  countv  in  feis  district 
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The  Ohio  river.  From  the  Wheeling  Gazette  of 
August  18.  The  river  is  about  two  feet  above  low  water 
mark. 

The  average  height  of  the  river  above  low  w ater  mark, 
as  reported  by  the  ferryman  every  Friday,  from  the  25th 
of  February  to  the  12th  of  August,  1826,  inclusive,  was 
7 feet  5 inches — during  the  saqietime  this  year,  it  was  7 
feet  2 inches.  The  average  height  from  the  22d  of 
April  to  the  12th  of  August,  1826,  was  3 feet  1 inch. 
During  the  same  time  this  year  it  w as  3 feet  3 inches. 

Manufactures.  The  establishment  of  manufactories 
is  much  spoken  of  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  and  at 
Petersburg,  Va.  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a large  cotton 
mill.  We  heartily  wish  that  all  these  projects  were 
carried  into  successful  operation.  They  would  speak  a 
language  to  our  southern  brethren  that  would  put  down 
many  of  the  declamations  against  the  tariff,  in  causing  the 
people  to  see  what  that  law'  has  produced;  and  not  per- 
mit their  reason  to  be  led  captive  by  political  aspirants, 
or  persons  rendered  unwise  because  ofapprehended  losses 
of  power,  by  whic^  they  weaken  themselves  and  hasten 
that  w hich  they  so  much  fear. 

Harrisburg  convention.  The  editors  of  tlie  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer,”  and  others,  were  quite  in  the  fidgets 
lest  the  Harrisburg  convention  should  have  a political 
character 'and  adopt  some  violent  proceedings — and. for 
this  the;'  abused  it  before-haud.  The  convention  met, 
j apd,  in  the  most  peaceful  and  decorous  manner  possible, 
i disposed  of  ail  matters  suggested,  as  far  as  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  act  upon  them,  or  any  others,  and  the 
same  people  are  in  fidgets  because  some  act  of  violence 
may  not  be  plead  against  the  proceedings  of  that  assem- 
bly , and  weaken  the  force  of  them.  There  is  no  pleasing 
some  people,  and  he  is  a fool  that  attempts  it.  The  fol- 
low ingi’ast-reonj-paragraph  appears  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  paper  just  above  named: 

“We  give  such  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Har- 
risburg, convention,  as  will  serve  to  shew  the  views  of 
that  assemblage.  The  meeting  was  a complete  failure; 
and,  having  been  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  their  scheme, 
they  dispersed,  after  making  sundry  reports,  and  draw- 
ing up  the  short  memorial  we  hare  already  published. 
They  take  occasion  to  complain,  that  their  view  s had 
been  grievously  mistaken  and  denounced  in  advance. 
Finding  public  sentiment  against  them,  they  surrendered 
some  ot  their  objects  with  the  best  grace  in  their  powen^ 
Thus  eruieth  the  second  chapter  of  patriotic  conventions.  ** 

( fTffijbme  wjli  shew  whether  a “complete  failure”  was 
maaej  and  had  Mr.  Ritchie  been  at  Harrisburg,  he  would 
have  s^en  a oody  of  men  that  lie  would  not  havy  thought 
could  be  easily  “alarmed.”  It  is  not  true,  that  the  con- 
vention “surrendered”  any  of  its  objects.  Every  indivi- 
dual proposition  was  not  adopted,  and,  indeed,  some  were 
only  made  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information;  but 
every  real  object  of  the  meeting  was  accomplished.  In 
the  language  of  a lettei*  from  a distinguished  correspon- 
dent, that  convention  “has  answ  ered  the  expectation  of 
its  friends  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  enemies.4’ 
Hence  the  tears  of  the  latter,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
“Enquirer”  at  the  “complete  failure”  of  its  profound  and 
crisic  al  predictions.  But  we  shall  hear  more  of  tlj.e 
tfprjpisn*m(*the  crisis.” 

The  west  India  trade.  The  following  items  £ire 
extracted  from  late  Halifax  papers — 

Markets  at  Jamaica  were  very  good  at  the  date  of  the 
last  advices  received  there.  A private  letter  states 
that  ail  American  articles  coming  from  warehouses  iu 
die  provinces,  are  to  be  charged  double  tlutie^— 'Upon, 
part  ot  the  cargo  ot  a brig  w hich  had  already  entered, 
they  had  been  exacted,  but  it  w as  hoped  that  a 
• them  would  be  returned  in  December  next 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Kingston,  Jam.  July  7.  “In 
pursuing  the  trade  with  this  port,  we  thmk  you  w o u Id 
find  it  more  for  your  advantage  to  confine  it  tp JSorth 
American  produce we  think,  by  y™  ^t  in 
route  -wlllnot  corns  upon  the  same  terms  with 
American  bottoms  to  St.  Thomas,  where  the  charges  are 
very  moderate  both  on  vessels  and  transhipment,  besides 
the  advantage  of  their  vessels  taking  return  cargoes  oj 
cur  produce.” 

[The  British  will  have  to  demand  proof  of  origin,  if 
they  exclude  our  flour  from  their  islands.  If  they  shall  do 
s ),  the  question  will  assume  a new  shape  and  our  course 
will  be  a plain  one— to  exclude  certain  well-known  Bri- 
tish goods.  “Le  t the  hardest  fend  off.”  Vi  e can  meet 
Britain  liberally  or  restrictively— just  as  she  pleases;  but 
prefer  the  former.] 

Presidential  election.  The  following  is  given  as 
a correct  view  of  the  manner  in  which  electors  of  presi- 
dent are  appointed  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  states. 

By  general  ticket. 

New’  Hampshire, 

A7ermont, 


8 Electors. 


Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Louisiana, 

Illinois, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 


By  districts. 


Maine, 

New  York, 

Maryland, 

Kentucky,  (3  districts), 
Tennessee, 

Missouri, 

By  legislature. 

South  Carolina, 

Delaware, 


15 

4 
8 
8 

2S 

24 

15 
9 

16 

5 
5 
3 
5 


-163 


-14 
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Tub  Greeks.  It  appears  probable  that  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  have  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  It  is  time  that  they 
should.  A letter  from  Paris,  published  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  of  July  9,  says — 

The  treaty  for  securing  the  independence  of  Greece 
throws  a doubt  over  the  transactions  of  the  go^mnent 


le  gov^fflmen 

securities,  many  considering  the  issue  of  it  as  extremel) 
uncertain,  and  wishing,  at  all  events,  to  harfc  that  uncer 
tainty  cleared  up  before  they  engage  in  new-  purchases. 
The  private  letters  received  to-day  from  Constantinople 
communicate  some  additional  particulars  to  those  given 
in  the  Frankfort  papers,  respecting  the  declaration  de- 
livered by  the  Reis  Effendi  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers,  in  answer  to  the  requisitions  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece.  The  tone  assumed  in  it  is  deprecating, 
though  firm,  but  has  nothing  of  an  assuming  or  insoleut 
character,  and  is  said  to  prove  the  ministry  of  the  Divan 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  great  adepts  in  the  acts  of  diplomacy. 
The  declaration  begins  by  stating,  that  the  requisitions 
made  are  not  within  the  power  of  the  sultan  to  comply  with, 
since  he  has  been  placed  by  Heaven  on  the  throne  of 
that  empire,  and  that  he  is  forbidden  by  its  fundamental 
law  to  yield  up  or  alter  the  constitution  of  any  portion  of 
it;  that  the  Greeks,  as  a nation,  on  w hose  behalf  the  in- 
terference of  the  allied  sovereigns  has  been  resorted  to, 
nowhere  exist;  that  multitudes  of  Greeks  reside  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  who  practise,  w ith- 
out molestation,  the  religion  they  profess,  who  are  in  all 
respects  good  subjects  and  w’ho  acknowledge  the  sway  of 
the  government  to  be  a mild  and  paternal  one;  that  the  peo 
p!»of  the  Morea,  who  pass  under  the  name  of  Greeks 


and  whom  the  Turkish  arms  are  now’  engaged  in  putting 
dowm,  are  the  mixed  refuse  of  various  nations,  incapable 
of  government  and  good  order,  or  of  combining  for  any 
object  beyond  that  of  plunder,  and,  in  fact,  no  better 
than  a band  of  robbers.  After  touching  on  various  other 
topics  for : the  most  part  conceived  in  a similar  spirit,  the 
declaration  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  decisions  of 
the*congre«s  of  Verona,  in  w hich  a virtual  guarantee  was 
given  for  tha  integrity  of  the  existing  state  of  Europe, 
and  an  express  declaration  that  the  powers  would  not  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  seems  evident  enough , 
frorfi  the  general  spirit  of  this  itate  document,  that  though 
the  demands  of  the  allied  potentates  may  be  evaded  by 
similar  subtleties,  they  will  not  he  met  by  any  effectual 
resistance^  and  that  the  Turks,  as  they  usually  do,  will 
yield  with  a good  grace  when  they  perceive  there  is  no 
alterflative. 

As  tket  were.  The  Crown  glass  factory,  at  Lech- 
mere  point,  the  combustible  part  of  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  a few  nights  since,  was  again,  in  five  or  six 
days’,  under  Yankee  activity,  in  successful  operation. 

The  obvious  policy  of  getting  rid  of  cumbustible  mate- 
rials, as  much  as  possible,  in  building,  prevails  more  and 
more.  The  new  glass  house  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
roof. 

The  iron  furnaces  in  this  vicinity  offer  to  cast  rafters  of 
any  length.  Many  factories  in  England  have  iron  roofs 
and  floors — and  in  France  and  Spain,  the  houses  have 
tile  floors,  over  which' the  carpets  are  laid. 

“The  Albion.”  It  seems  that  this  journal  is  not  dis- 
tributed free  of  postage  through  the  colony,  as  was  stat- 
ed in  our  last,  in  an  article  extracted  from  a Canadian  pa- 
per. The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  says — “We  are 
authorized  to  state,  that  the  editor  of  the  Albion  assumes 
the  payment  of  the  postage  of  his  paper,  and  takes  the 
risk  of  collecting  it  himself,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of 
his  own  purse.” 

Dr.  Hollet.  Died,  at  sea,  July  31st,  on  his  passage 
from  N.  Orleans  to  New  York,  the  rev,  Horace  Hol- 
let, D.  D.  late  president  of  Transylvania  university,  and 
formerly  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis-street  N.  Y. 
The  lady  and  son  of  Dr.  Holley  were  with  him  at  his 
demise. 

Major  gen.  Brown.  This  veteran  soldier  and  gal- 
lant commander  being  at  St.  Louis,  partook  of  a dinner 
given  by  the  officers  at  that  post  The  following  were 
among  the  toasts  drunk  on  this  occasion: 

Our  illustrious  guest — Equally  distinguished  in  times 
of  war  and  peace — Our  northern  frontier  has  witnessed 
his  military  powers — our  western  borders  are  now  bene- 
fitting  by  his  military  genius.  Tune — Sortie  of  fort  Erie. 

By  maj.  gen.  Brown.  As  common  members  of  the 
military  establishment  of  our  country,  we  may  be  pfoud 
that  the  recollections  of  war  are  associated  with  its  ho- 
nors— but  its  advancement  in  moral,  is  the  surest  ground 
on  which  we  can  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  sustained  in 
peace.  Tune — Hail  Columbia. 


The  Union.  The  “Charleston  Courier,”  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  proceedings  held  in  South  Carolina,  ob- 
serves— 

“Instead  of  taunts  and  opposition,  “right  or  wrong,” 
let  us  unite  in  the  effort  to  open  an  inland  steam  boat  na- 
vigation to  the  Chesapeake,  thus,  in  the  event  of  war, 
which  is  at  least,  not  impossible,  secure  a market  for  our 
rice.  During  the  last  war,  while  our  rice  was  rotting  in 
our  barns,  the  United  States  were  paying  enormous  sums 
for  flour.  Rice  is  the  peculiar  provision  for  armies,  na- 
vies and  hospitals;  and  if  our  country  should  be  unhappi- 
ly involved  m another  war,  a coast  navigation  would  ena- 
ble us  to  dispose  of  it  at  a fair  value.  Tne  southern  states 
suffered  more  during  the  last  war  than  any  other  quarter. 
We  w ere  cut  off  from  a market  for  our  produce,  and 
paid  enormously  for  all  manufactured  articles.  Give  but 
cordial  support  to  the  national  government,  unite  in  open- 
ing the  sea-coast  navigation,  and  then,  even  in  war,  we 
can  get  our  rice  to  market,  and  get  cottons  and  woollens 
in  return.  But  what  might  not  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
ton become  if  we  could  send  our  rice  in  steamboats  direc 
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to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  receive 
in  return  our  supplies!  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  over 
zealous  either  for  or  against  manufacturers;  but  why 
South  Carolina,  whose  prosperity  would  be  more  en- 
hanced than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  should  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  general  government,  who  are  struggling 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  by  internal  improvement, 
is  passing  strange. 

****** 

“The  manufacturing  states  are  directly  interested  in 
our  permanency  and  prosperity,  as  we  consume  their 
goods  and  can  pay  them  in  rice  and  cotton.  If  proper 
exertions  were  used,  two-thirds  of  our  crop  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  The  habit  of  using  rice  is 
fast  increasing  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Exclusive  of  the 
recreation  it  affords,  and  good  feelings  it  begets,  the  inter- 
course with  the  sister  states  has  actually  propagated  the 
use  of  our  staple  articles.  The  permanent  value  of  rice 
land  is  now  owing  to  a home  market,  but  if  the  other 
states  could  be  brought  to  use  rice  in  common — if  the 
army  and  navy  were  supplied  with  it,  and  the  coast  navi- 
gation opened,  the  rice  lands  of  Carolina  w ould  be  an 
unfailing  source  of  wealth.  Let  our  men  of  family  re- 
flect how  intimately  the  welfare  of  their  children  depend- 
ed on  the  success  of  our  happy  federal  constitution,  and 
they  w ill  doubt  the  wisdom  of  those,  who  by  keeping  up 
a constant  excitement,  endeavor  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  government  of  their  choice.  ” 

The  "Winnebagoes,  &c.  appear  rather  to  have  been 
misrepresented  as  to  the  hostile  attitude  which  they  had 
assumed.  Only  one  breach  of  the  peace  had  taken  place, 
and  that  seems  to  have  been  a personal  quarrel  between 
some  of  them  and  certain  traders  about  the  price  of  furs. 
They  have  proceeded  to  meet  gov.  Cass  at  Green  Bay. 
The- miners  had  returned  to  their  diggings  on  Fever 
river.  There  are,  however,  some  reports  of  a different 
character. 

Counterfeiters.  It  is  stated,  says  the  United  States 
Gazette,  that  the  whole  gang  of  rogues  which  for  some 
time  past  have  been  engaged  in  making  and  passing  coun- 
terfeit notes  of  the  United  States  bank,  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  twenty  and  one  hundred  dollars,  have  been  ar- 
rested, after  longand  careful  search,  by  the  police  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  bank  will  hereafter  issue  the  notes  of 
hundred  dollars  and  tweuty  dollars  on  a new  plate. 

Com.  Porter  and  his  squadron.  We  have  before 
Us  a letter  dated  Pensacola,  July  21st,  wherein  the  writer 
mentions  that  commodore  Porter,  whom  he  had  just 
seen,  looked  uncommonly  well,  and  was  in  the  best 
spirits.  A correspondence  in  writing,  has  taken  place 
betw'een  the  commodore  and  captain  Ridgely,  w ho  was  on 
board  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war.  It  relates  to  the  alleged 
abuse  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  at  Key  West,  but  its 
tenor  has  not  transpired.  We  find  in  a Vera  Cruz  paper 
of  the  2oth  May  last,  the  following  communication  to  com- 
modore Porter  from  the  Mexican  department  of  war  anfi 
the  navy.  [Nat.  Gas djl 

“When  the  supreme  government  bestow  ed  upon  yotT 
the  command  of  the  squadron,  and  commissioned  you  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  it  supposed  that  you  merited  this 
trust  by  your  zeal  for  the  public  cause  of  the  Americas, 
your  naval  and  military  science  and  experience,  and  your 
Zealand  exactness  in  executing  the  orders  which  might 
be  transmitted  to  you;  and  this  confidence  of  the  go- 
vernment has  been  confirmed  since  it  has  observed  your 
line  of  conduct  and  the  system  you  have  pursued  in 
your  operations,  which  do  you  so  much  honor,  and  es- 
tablish you  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  nation.  This  de- 
partment, relying  on  your  talents,  and  your  readiness 
and  ability  to  improve  every  opportunity  ofwageing  ad- 
vantageous hostilities  against  the  enemy,  within  the  ra- 
dius of  the  island  of  Cuba,  has  no  special  direction  to 
give,  but  merely  expresses,  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
the  thanks  which  are  due  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  officers 
and  privates  who  set  so  honorable  an  example  of  subor- 
dination and  efficiency  under  your  command. 

G.  Pkdrvza.” 

Jlfexico,  Jlfarch  17,  1827. 

[We  are  very  much  afraid  of  some  serious  difficulty 
because  of  the  proceedings1  of  com.  Porter,  “w'ithin  the 
radius  of  the  island  oLCuba,”  in  making  a neutral  port 


his  place  of  arms.  We  would  not  submit  to  such  usage- 
Porter  himself,  when  in  command  of  our  squadron  in 
the  West  Indies,  would  not  have  respected  the  neutrality 
of  any  assailable  port,  as  Key  West  has  been  respected. 
“What  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
the  same  unto  them.  ”] 

The  commodore  has  been  entertained  by  a public 
dinner  at  New  Orleans.  The  10th  toast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  distinguished  guest,  com.  Porter — The  hero  of 
Valparaiso,  and  the  tearless  champion  of  American  li- 
berty. 

When  the  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  applause  which 
greeted  this  toast,  had  subsided,  commodore  Porter  rose 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  On  this  occasion,  more  than  on  any  other, 
do  I feel  it  difficult  to  express  the  overflowings  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  honors  conferred  upon  me — honors 
w hich  the  government  of  my,  (for  a time),  adopted  coun- 
try, which  condescends  to  take  an  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  me,  will  gratefully  appreciate. 

If  I have  rendered  services  to  tfie  land  of  my  birth,  I did 
no  more  than  my  duty  required  of  me,  and  for  them  I have 
been  more  than  repaid  by  the  approbation  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  me  by  my  fellow'  citizens.  For  it  is  to 
that  approbation  that  I am  no  doubt  indebted  for  a welcome 
in  the  country  of  my  adoption;  and  if  in  that  country,  I 
can  serve,  in  any  w ay,  the  cause  of  liberty,  I shall  die 
contented. 

Gentlemen,  I beg  leave  to  offer  you  a toast. 

The  citizens  of  New  Orleans — Great  in  prosperity,  mu* 
nificent  in  their  hospitalities  and  charities,  eminent  for 
their  attachmentto  the  laws  and  government  of  the  union^ 
and  pre-eminently  heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Com.  Rodgers.  From  the  Norfolk  Herald.  The 
following  anecdote  of  commodore  Rodgers  is  alike  hon» 
orable  to  him  as  an  individual,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
nation  which  he  has  so  faithfully  represented.  It  is  com- 
municated to  us  by  a friend  of  the  commodore,  and  iu 
giving  it  to  our  readers,  wre  cordially  unite  with  the  writer 
in  his  warm  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  disinterested 
benevolence  which  it  records  of  that  distinguished  and  ac- 
complished officer: 

Among  many  things  calculated  to  excite  interest  on 
board  the  North  Carolina,  there  is  a paintingex-ecutedby 
one  of  her  crew,  educated  for  an  artist,  w hich  developes 
the  peculiar  inhumanity  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  sub- 
sisting between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  It  illustrates 
an  event  which  occurred  when  the  ship  lay  at  the  island 
of  Paros,  and  the  painter  has  felicitously  represented  the 
actual  scene  which  took  place  on  the  poop  of  this  vessel. 
Two  Greeks  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  of  the 
ship’s  being  anchored  there  to  bring  on  board,  for  sale, 
eight  Turkish  female  captives,  for  whom  they  demand- 
three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  commodore 
strongly  reprobated  a practice  so  barbarous,  and  urged 
the  impropriety  of  such  a w anton  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  nations — at  the  same  time  offering  fifty  dollars 
for  the  prisoners.  Six  of  them  were  blacks,  one.  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  and  one  exceedingly  fair.  During 
the  conference,  they  were  seated  in  a humble  posture  on 
the  poop,  and  their  looks  and  actions  evinced  the  intense 
interest  they  felt  in  the  result.  The  fairest,  particularly, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  the  bitterest  distress.  The 
Greeks  refused  to  liberate  them  for  the  amount  proffered, 
iusisted  that  they  were  fairly  their  property  by  the  rights 
of  war,  and  declared  their  intention  to  take  them  on 
board  a British  frigate  lying  near  the  North  Carolina, 
and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Commodore  Rod- 
gers rather  encouraged  this  movement,  in  the  hope  that 
the  British  commander  might  be  in  a condition  to  give 
more  for  the  prisoners  than  himself;  but  had  determined, 
however,  if  the  application  should  fail,  to  ransom  them 
himself  at  any  sacrifice;  and  when  the  Greek  boat  left 
the  ship,  he  sent  one  of  his  own  to  approach  the  frigate 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  announce  his  determination  to 
the.  British  commander.  Apprehensive,  at  the  same 
time,  that  violence  would  be  offered  to  the  females  by 
the  exasperated  Greeks,  in  the  event  of  their  tailing  Xo 
sell  them  to  the  English,  he  had  prepared  two  of  the 
ship’s  boats  to  purchase  them  the  moment  they  shofild 
leave  the  English  ship  for  the  shore,  and  bring  them  tQ 
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the  North  Carolina.  As  the  Greek  boat  approached  the 
frigate,  one  of  their  countrymen,  a pilot  on  board  oi  her, 
descried  her  from  the  forecastle,  and  peremptorily  and  in- 
sultingly directed  them  to  keep  off.  They  then  made 
all  speed  for  the  shore,  where  they  told  the  interpreter 
bf  the  North  Carolina,  they  would  cut  the  throats  of 
their  prisoners.  The  boats  of  the  North  Carolina  over- 
took them  ten  miles  from  the  ship,  and  brought  them  on 
board,  when  the  commodore,  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment for  them  to  comply  with  his  proposition,  declared 
• that  he  had  doubts  of  their  right  to  sell  them,  and  if  they 
persisted  in  refusing  his  terms,  he  Aould  feel  obliged  to 
detain  them,  and  send  a sloop  of  war  to  Napoli  di  Roma- 
nia, to  ascertain  their  right  to  dispose  of  them.  After 
some  hesitation,  they  consented  to  release  them  to  the 
commodore  for  the  fifty  dollars;  and  they  were  afterwards 
comfortably  clothed  by  Subscription,  for  which,  and  all 
other  attention  shown  them,  they  evinced  the  liveliest 
gratitude.  They  were  subsequently  restored  to  their 
freedom  among  their  countrymen  in  Smyrna,  expressing 
a desire  to  go  to  the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that  their 
degradation  by  capture  and  exposure  to  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  their  having  been  thrown  into  the  possession 
of  infidels^  would  irretrievably  prevent  their  recovering 
their  original  rank  in  society  in  their  own  country.  They 
had  been  carried  to  several  islands  for  sale,  previously  to 
fheir  being  purchased  on  board  the  North  Carolina,  and 
this  disappointment  tended  to  aggravate  the  unsubdued 
ferocity  of  the  Greeks. 

F'v  this  act  of  disinterested  benevolence,  commodore 
Rodgers  reseued  these  helpless  and  unoffending  females, 
devoted  in  all  probability  to  a cruel  death;  and  the  hope 
is  indulged,  that  this  distinguished  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  American  officer  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. To  avoid  a compromittal  of  our  neutrality, 
is  the  strict  obligation  of  every  officer;  but  it  is  equally 
imperative  upon  him  to  mitigate,  whenever  he  can  do  so 
without  a positive  violation  of  duty,  the  calamities  of  war. 

Passengers.  On  Saturday  last  there  arrived  at  Balti- 
- more  a vessel  from  Rotterdam,  with  155  Swiss  passengers, 
one  from  Havre,  via.  Portland,  with  67,  and  one  from 
Belfast  with  150 — total  382.  The  Swiss  appear  to  be 
pretty  ‘‘substantial”  people,  and  as  if  they  had  something 
besides  their  industry,  wherewith  to  make  their  way  in  this 
new  world.  ” The  others  so  for  as  we  have  seen  of 
them,  have  an  appearance  of  more  than  usual  respecta- 
bility. Very  many  passengers  are  arriving  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  trace  Spaniards,  associates  of  Tardy  in  his 
piracies  and  murders,  were  hung  at  Richmond  on  the 
17th  inst.  all  on  one  gallows.  The  cords  around  the 
l ocks  of  Pepe  and  Couro  broke,  and  they  fell  to  the 
ground:  ihev  were  soon,  however,  again  attached  to  the 
beam,  and  followed  their  late  companion  in  crime,  Felix, 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  The  wretched  men  appeared 
very  humble  and  penitent,  and  awfully  impressed  wjf*” ' 
sense  of  their  condition.  The)’  confessed  the  justle 
»jhi  ir  punishment,  and  acknowledged  other  offences  If 
unto  that  for  which  they  were  about  to  be  cut  off  from  an  ex- 
istence which  they  had  used  to  deprive  others  of  their 
property  and  lives.  They  seem  to  have  been  murder- 
ers and  robbers  of  the  most  pitiless  class — but  the  world 
is  relieved  of  them,  and  iong-delaved  justice  is  satisfied, 
ft  is  supposed  that  7,(¥K>  persons  were  assemble  d to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle!  How  strange,  that  crowds  of  men 
ayd  women  should  be  gathered  on  occasions  like  this^ — 
u omen  with  infants  in  their  arms! 

r>Rr.R  Tv  nr  a ns.  .TfWcott,  GVo.  ug.  7.  Colonel 
P 'early,  and  the  Indian  deputation  appointed  to  explore 
♦be  !andw>estof  the  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
'ipoO a suitable  place  forth**  emigrating  party  to  locate 
'hemsrlves,  having  returned;  the  emigrating  party  were 
rotified  to  meet  the  deputation  on  the  29th  duly,  at  the 
falls  of  Chatahoochie.  Col.  Crowell,  agent  of  the  Creek 
•’atkin,  had  called  a national  council  on  tine  same  day,  to 
h-  h*dd  at  "tVovoka.  Upon  the  arrival  of  col.  B.  at 
fort  Mitchell,  an  arrangement  took  place  between  the 
the  meeting  of  the  emigrating  party  at  the  falls 
suspended;  and  they  were  requested  b»  ^Uend  the 


make  a report  to  them,  so  far  as  related  to  a description^ 
of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Cherokee  and  Osage  Indians, 

Accordingly,  the  McIntosh  party  attended  the  national 
council,  on  the  first  instant,  w hen  Arbeka  Tustennugee, 
chief  of  the  deputation,  addressed  the  council,  and  gave 
a clear  and  lucid  description  of  the  local  situation  of  the 
country — describing  the  water  courses,  quality  of  land, 
variety  of  game,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  very  great 
advantages  that  country  possessed  over  the  Creek  nation. 
His  communication  was  confirmed  by  several  Indians, 
(not  of  the  McIntosh  emigrating  party.)  They  stated 
that  he  spoke  the  truth;  they  had  been  through  that  coun- 
try many  years  since.  The  address  of  Arbeka  had  consi- 
derable weight,  and  there  is  at  present  no  doubt  but  that 
a considerable  body  will  emigrate. 

The  Little  Prince  addressed  the  deputation;  expressed 
himself  in  a very  friendly  manner;  said  he  wished  to 
part  friendly,  and  that  those  of  the  McIntosh  party  that 
did  not  think  proper  to  emigrate,  should  remain  and  be 
protected.  The  Mad  Tiger,  and  other  chiefs,  spoke  in 
the  same  friendly  manner. 

Chilly  McIntosh  replied  to  them,  in  a very  eloquent 
speech.  The  McIntosh  party  then  shook  hands  with  the 
head  men  of  the  nation,  and  then  retired  to  meet  at  the 
falls  of  the  Chatahoochie,  on  the  4th  inst.  to  organize 
their  council,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  maybe 
necessary  previous  to  their  emigration,  and  to  receive 
the  offieiaf  report  of  the  deputation,  as  well  as  to  receive 
the  emblems  of  friendship  sent  to  them  by  the  Cherokee 
and  Osage  Indians.  V 

The  national  council  was  uncommonly  numerous. 

Cherokees  and  Osages.  Extract  of  a letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  Arkansas  territory,  to  the  editors  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  dated 

“Little  Rock , July  20,  1817. 
cAn  express  arrived  here  a day  or  tw  o ago  from  major 
Duval,  Cherokee  agent  on  the  Arkansas,  to  the  gover- 
nor, stating,  that  the  Cherokees  had  declared  war  against 
the  Osages,  and  3 or  400  warriors  were  to  start  in  a few 
days  for  the  Osage  country.  I cannot  say  what  measures 
the  governor  will  take,  but  it  is  thought  nothing  will  sa- 
tisfy the  Cherokees  but  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The 
citizens  of  the  eountry  are  not  at  all  alarmed.  The  scene 
of  war,  (it  any),  will  be  far  beyond  the  white  settlement. 

“No  new  occurrence  has  taken  place,  I believe,  to  jus- 
tify the  present  movement  of  the  Cherokees.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ‘old  grudge’  w hich  actuates  them  at  this 
time.  The  government  has  heretofore  interposed  and 
prevented  the  shedding  of  blood  between  these  two  na- 
tions; but  now-  the  Cherokees  seem  determined  to  have 
satisfaction. 

“The  Cherokees  use  the  rifle  in  war,  and  the  Osages 
the  bow  and  arrow  almost  entirely,  and  always  fight  on 
horseback.  The  "woods,  therefore,  would  suit  the  former 
much  better  than  the  large  prairies , where  they  will  have 
to  meet  the  latter.  ” 

IBERIA.  Office  oj  the  Colonisation  Society,  Wash- 
ington, Jiugust  21,  1827 — Intelligence  of  the  most  grati- 
fying nature,  has  just  reached  this  office  from  the  colony 
of  Liberia.  Our  friends  throughout  the  country’,  who 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  information  concerning 
the  emigrants  by  the  Doris,  wdll  peruse  w’ith  heartfelt 
pleasure,  the  following  extract  from  a letter  from  captain 
Mathews,  bearing  date  Porto  Prava,  Cape  de  Yerds,  Julv 
19th,  1827.  * * 

“As  Mr.  Ashmun  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  the  United  States  since  my  depar- 
ture from  Mesurado,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  board  of  managers,  that  w’e  landed 
all  our  passengers  in  excellent  health  at  Mesurado,  45 
days  after  our  departure  from  Hampton  Roads.  I have 
the  satisfaction  also  to  state,  that  at  the  date  of  my  depar- 
t'ire  from  the  Cape,  the  21st  June,  all  emigrants  by 
the.  Doris,  had  gone  through  the  fever,  two  young  children 
only  falling  victims  to  it,  and  most  of  them  were  located 
and  working  on  their  farms  on  the  Stockton.  I have  de- 
spatches on  board  the  Doris,  from  Mr.  Ashmun.  for  the 
board,  and  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  I shall 
forward  immediately  on  my'  arriv^j  id  Baltimore,  for 
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■fords  me  much  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  thriving 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  colony.  The  emigrants 
by  the  Doris,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  appear  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  their  prospects.” 

We  -will  only  add,  as  supplementary  to  this  cheering 
intelligence,  that  it  is  deemed  important  to  fit  out  early  in 
the  approachiug  autumn,  one  or  two  expeditions,  and  that 
it  is  hoped  the  public  liberality  will  promptly  furnish  the 
means. 

Latin  and  labor.  The  following  anecdote  w-as  re- 
lated by  the  late  John  Adams,  even  to  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  with  all  that  good  humor  which  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  him,  and  it  is  presumed  has  not  yet  passed 
away  from  the  minds  of  many  who  have  heard  it  from  his 
own  lips;  a few  only  of  his  strong  expressions  are  remem- 
bered: 

“When  I was  a boy  I had  to  study  Latin  grammar;  but 
it  was  dull,  and  I hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to 
send  me  to  college,  and  therefore  l studied  the  grammar 
till  I could  bear  with  it  no  longer;  and,goingtomy  father, 

I told  him  I did  not  like  study,  and  asked  for  some  other 
employment.  ‘It  was  opposing  his  wishes,  and  he  was 
quick  in  his  answer.  “Well,  John,”  said  he,  “if  Latin 
grammar  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  try  ditching,  per- 
haps that  will;  my  meadow  yonder  needs  a ditch,  and 
you  may  put  by  Latin  and  try  that.” 

“Tins  seemed  a delightful  change,  and  to  the  meadow 
1 went.  But  I soon  found  ditching  harder  than  Latin, 
Rnd  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I ever  experienced. 
That  day  I ate  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I made  some  comparison  be- 
tween Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a word 
about  it.  I uug  the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return 
to  Latin  at  dinner;  but  it  was  humiliating,  and  I could  not 
do  it.  At  night,  toil  conquered  pride, | and  I told  my  fa- 
ther, (one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life),  that  if  he 
chose,  I would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it:  and  if  I have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  two  days’  labor  in  that  abominable 
ditch.” 

Kentucky. — Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  in- 
stitution has  now  in  circulation , according  to  the  reports 
on  the  first  of  July,  notes  to  the  amount  of  $813,884,  57. 
For  the  purpose  of  redeeming  these  notes,  she  holds  the 
notes  of  individuals  for  loans  made  to  the  amount  of 
$1,426,702  65,  and  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $30,592  82, 
-making  in  all  $1,457,354  47,  leaving  an  excess  over  and 
above  the  amount  to  be  redeemed  of  $643,469,  90. 
This  excess,  after  making  some  allowance  for  bad  debts, 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  debtors  to  the  bank,  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  their  equivalent. 

Insanity.  The  following,  as  a statistical  article,  has 
considerable  interest  to  those  who  delight  in  the  “study 
ol  man.  ” * r .-4 

Springfield , Jlvg.  8.  \Ve  have  seen  the  3d  report  of 
the  directors  of  the  retreat  for  the  insane,  at  Hartford 
submitted  to  the  society  in  May  last.  From  it  we  learn 
that  of  28  recent  cases  of  insanity,  25  of  the  patients  re 
covered.  There  is  appended  to  the  report,  an  interesting, 
yet  melancholy  schedule,  showing  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  variou^  causes 
of  insanity,  in  cases  where  the  origin  of  the  diseasfe  could 
be  ascertained.  From  this  it  appears  that  intemperance 
w as  the  cause  of  6 cases;  grief  for  the  death  of  children 
or  friends,  7 cases;  austerity  of  parental  government  2! 
severe  study  4;  disappointed  affection  3;  disappoint- 
ment in  business  2;  religious  doubts  and  anxiety,  con- 
nected with  pre-indispo|ition,  or  bodily  disease,  6;  here- 
ditary 7 ; (and  in  one  instance  the  patient  was  the  eleventh 
of  the  same  family);  bodily  disease  9;  agitation  on  the 
near  approach  of  matrimony,  1. 

Of  the  62  cases  since  April  16,  1824,  37  were  of  single 
persons;  22  w-ere  marriedftwo  widowers  and  one  widow-; 
35,  males;  27  females. 

Of  18  and  und.c*r  there  have bpen  3 cases. 

18  to  30  ' 29 

30  to  40  • , ■ 12 

40  to  .50  ‘ ' O . 

50  to  60  6 

60  to  70 


Merchant  tailors5  company.  This  company  has 
long  ranked  the  highest  among  the  civic  corporations,  and 
has  enrolled  more  of  royalty,  nobility,  and  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  than  the  whole  of  the  remaining  com- 
panies of  London  together.  Edw-ard  IH  and  IV , Henry 
IV,  V,  VI,  and  VU;  Richards  II  and  III;  Charles  I,  and 
James  II,  were  all  freemen  of  this  extensively  endowed  and 
powerful  body — of  the  princes  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  freedom,  John  of  Gaunt,  Edmund,  of  Langley; 
and  Richard,  duke  of  York;  Thomas,  Humphrey  and 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester;  George,  duke  of  Clarence; 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales;  George,  priuce  of  Denmark, 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished.  Thomas  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  most  of  the  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  14th  century,  with  many  of  the  bishopsof 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  S*alisbury,  have  also  been  mem- 
bers of  this  corporation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  leading  no- 
bility of  the  present  day.  It  w as  not  incorporated  till 
1501,  by  Henry  VII. 

Political  and  moral  interest.  The  political  in- 
terest of  the  public  appears  to  be  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion with  the  geographical  distance  of  the  place,  and  the 
immediate  importance  of  the  subject;  its  moral  concern, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  something  more  than  the  direct 
proportion  of  the  distance,  and  the  inverse  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  to  our  own  community.  Politi- 
cal interest,  for  example,  scarcely  reaches  India;  w hile 
moral  concern  is  there  in  its  greatest  force,  and  flags  as  it 
approaches  home.  A statement  of  the  defective  govern- 
ment of  a hundred  millions  in  the  east,  will  not  com- 
mand so  much  attention  as  the  case  of  an  apple- woman’s 
stall  oppressively  upset  in  Oxford-street;  but  let  a ques- 
tion of  either  be  agitated,  and  we  consider  the  irregularity' 
with  an  earnestness  increasing  with  the  space  by  which  it 
is  seperated  from  us.  Our  morality,  like  the  good  wife 
in  scripture,  fetches  its  food  from  afar;  it  is  of  an  essen- 
tially gad-about  genius,  and  delights  in  taking  cognizance 
of  what  is  done  in  other  men’s  houses,  while  our  policy? 
remains  chained  to  our  own  doors.  In  St.  Giles’,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  fish- 
wives destroy  themselves  ki  the  course  of  the  year  by- 
pouring  liquid  fire  down  their  throats.  This  is  very  pro- 
perly considered  an  affair  betw-een  the  ladies  and  their 
stomachs,  and  no  mortal  interferes,  or  thinks  of  going  in- 
to fits  at  the  idea  of  these  spiritual  suicides!  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  a round  dozen  of  widows  destroy  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a year,  by  taking  fire  outside  in- 
stead of  in;  and  half  England  is  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  its  teeth  at  the  scandal. 

[. London  Magazine . 


Whales.  The  sloop  Rapid,  captain  Myrick,  from  a 
whaling  excursion  of  10  days,  “over  the  shoals,”  brought 
into  port  on  Thursday  morning,  the  blubber , or  as  Dr. 
Mitchell  might  say,  the  adipous  teguments , of  two  whales 
of  the  species  called  humpbacks.  The  creatures  were 
captured  about  20  miles  eastward  of  this  island,  in  18 
fathoms  water.  The  blubber,  w-hich  resembles  fat  pork 
in  appearance  and  consistency,  was.  peeled  off  imme- 
diately in  large  ‘‘blanket  pieces”  or  flakes,  about  10  feet 
in  length,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  from  4 to  10  inches 
in  thickness.  The  mass  thus  stripped  from  the  carcas- 
ses nearly  filled  the  vessel’s  hold;  and  will  probably 
produce  50  barrels  of  oil,  worth  38  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 

\JSTat.  Inq. 

American  presidents.  The  “New  York  Observer  ; 
has  the  following  remarks: 

Washington,  born  Feb.  22,  1732,  inaugurated,  1789, 

term  expired,  66th  year  of  his  age. 

J.  Adams,  Oct.  19,  1735,  inaugurated  1797,  term  ex- 
pired, 66th  year  of  his  age. 

Jefferson,  bom  April  2,  1742,  inaugurated  1801,  term 
exjdred  66th  vear  of  his  age. 

Madison,  born  March  5,1751,  inaugurated  1809,  term 
expired  66th  year  of  his  age.  _ . 

Monroe,  born  April  2,  1759,  inaugurated  1817,  term 
expired  66th  of  his  age.  _ 

J.  Q.  Adams,  born  July  11,  1767,  inaugurated  1825, 
term  expires  in  66th  yeaY  of  his  age,  if  continued  in  office 
the  qspal  period. 
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Very  few  coincidences  of  a more  surprising  character 
can  be  named,  than  that  five  successive  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  i.  e.  all  who  have  held  and  retired  from 
this  office,  should  have  completed  their  term  of  service 
in  the  66th  year  of  their  age!  Should  the  present  incum- 
bent be  continued  in  office  during  the  usual  term  of  eight 
ears,  the  coincidence  will  be  still  more  remarkable:  as 
e also  will  complete  his  term  of  service  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age. 

Purchasing  presses.  The  London  newspapers 
have  sent  forth  some  indignant  remonstrances  against 
the  calumnious  insinuations,  that  they  have  been  bought 
or  bribed  by  the  actual  ministry.  Lords  Ellenborough 
and  Londonderry  hinted  in  their  place,  that  part  of  the 
secret  service  money  had  been  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose. Lords  Dudley  and  Ward  repelled  this  insinuation 
very  promptly.  Such  a contradiction  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary. No  idea  could  be  more  supremely  ridiculous, 
to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  London  Press.  Not 
that  it  is  above  the  probability  of  purchase  or  influence, 
but  is  made  of  such  costly  materials,  that  no  administra- 
tion can  afford  to  buy  it.  The  Times  newspaper  would 
bring  in  the  market,  (the  whole  establishment  we  mean), 
any  day,  from  £ 11 0,000  to  £120,000,  (more  than 
* $500,000. ) The  Morning  Chronicle , when  it  was  sold 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Perry,  a few  years  ago, 
brought  £47,000,  and  six  years  interest  on  that  sum.  In 
the  same  proportion,  the  other  papers  would  bring  enor- 
mous prices.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  value  of  the 
concerns  altogether.  Nor  could  the  political  opinions 
of  a journal  be  bought  for  a much  less  sum;  any  sudden 
change  of  political  sentiment,  would  be  absolute  ruin  to  a 
London  journal.  People  rarely  take  a paper  there,  ex- 
cept from  party  predilection.  The  expense  of  conduct- 
ing a press  in  London,  is  so  immense,  as  to  terrify  all  but 
the  wealthiest  from  attempting  it.  The  Chronicle  truly 
enough  says: 

“Why  the  whole  year’s  salary  of  all  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  if  expended  in  an  attempt,  (which  after  all 
might  not  succeed),  to  establish  one  morning  paper  in 
London^would  not  be  more  than  enough.  And  would 
any  man,  whose  ears  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  a certain 
useful  quadruped,  imagine  that  the  proprietor  of  a news- 
paper, for  such  a sum  as  might,  perhaps,  tempt  some 
needy  Austrian,  or  Russian,  or  Spanish  government  se- 
cretary to  furnish  a copy  of  the  secret  articles  of  a treaty, 
but  whieh  would  not  serve  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door 
one  day,  (there  being,  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  hu- 
man beings  immediately  dependent  on  him  for  subsis- 
tence), sacrifice  his  property,  by  offending  those  who  are 
his  subscribers,  not  from  any  favor  to  him  but  from  co- 
incidence in  principles?  No  ministry,  no  party  in  this 
country,  can  protect  a newspaper  against  the  consequen- 
ces of  offending  its  readers.” 

When  it  is  recollected,  that,  of  the  London  press, 
there  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Canning,  13  daily;  4 tri-weekly; 
2 semi-weekly;  and  33  weekly  papers,  the  absurdity  of 
charging  it  with  having  been  purchased  is  palpable. 

jyV.  Y.  Eng. 

Port  of  London.  The  trade  of  London  employs 
■about  3,500  ships,  the  cargoes  entering  the  port  being  an- 
nually not  less  than  13,500.  On  an  average  1,100  ships 
are  in  the  river  at  one  time,  together  with  3,410  barges 
and  other  small  craft  employed  in  lading  and  unlading 
them;  2,288  barges  and  other  craft  engaged  in  the  inland 
trade,  and  3,000  wherries  or  small  boats  for  passengers. 
To  this  active  scene  which  the  port  of  London  exhibits, 
are  to  be  added  about  8,000  watermen,  actually  employ- 
ed in  navigating  the  wherries  and  craft,  4,000  laborers 
lading  or  unlading  ships,  and  1,200  revenue  officers  con- 
stantly doing  duty  on  the  river,  besides  the  crews  of  the 
several  vessels.  This  scene  occupies  a space  of  six 
miles  on  the  Thames,  from  two  miles  above  to  four  mile3 
below  Loudon  bridge  and  Limehouse. 

British  naval  affairs.  In  the  British  bouse  of 
commons,  June  20,  Mr.  Hume  besought  the  house  to 
agree  to  the  address  to  his  majesty,  which  he  meant  to 
submit— pray iug  his  majesty  to  suspend  the  naval  pro- 
motions that  were  going  on,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
called  for  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  thus  to  make 


the  naval  establishment,  in  some  degree,  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  service  and  the  abilities  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  entered  into  a de- 
tail of  the  increase  of  naval  officers  from  1,792  to  the 
present  time,  which  he  censured  as  extravagant  and  un- 
called for.  The  half  pay  had  increased  in  a proportion- 
ate degree.  In  1792  it  amounted  to  £170,000;  in  1816  it 
had  reached  nearly  £800,000,  and  it  still  continued,  with 
very  little  difference,  at  the  same  amount.  Of  8,558  na- 
val officers,  only  342,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole 
number,  were  employed.  Indeed,  they  had  three  or 
four  times  the  number  of  officers  they  could  employ  if 
all  the  ships  in  the  British  navy  were  employed  to-mor- 
row. Besides  all  this  expense,  there  wras  a million  and 
a half  dead  weight.  When  they  viewed  all  these  bur- 
dens, and  saw  the  revenue  decreasing,  and  that,  too, 
with  very  little  prospect  of  improvement,  ought  not  that 
house  to  call  loudly  for  retrenchment?  He  had  before 
stated  that  many  of  these  promotions  must  have  arisen 
from  personal  favor  or  parliamentary  influence,  and  the 
papers  on  the  table  fully  bore  out  the  fact.  He  there 
saw  the  names  of  individuals  who  were  raised,  last  year, 
to  the  rank  of  post  captains,  some  of  whom  were  not 
born  in  1802.  They  w ere  put  over  the  heads  of  old  and 
deserving  officers,  while  the  half  pay  of  the  latter  added 
to  the  dead  weight — The  honorable  member  concluded 
with  moving,  “That  according  to  returns  made  to  the 
house,  it  appears  that  on  the  1st,  of  January,  1827,  there 
were  5,558  commissioned  officers  in  the  royal  navy,  from 
rank  of  admiral  to  that  of  lieutenant  inclusive,  of  whom 
only  842  were  employed  afloat;  that  the  house  has  voted 
during  the  present  session,  the  sum  of  £1,547,350  for 
the  efficient  portion  of  the  navy;  that  therefore  an  hum- 
ble address  he  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  great  number  of  officers  in  the  royal  navy, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  dimi- 
nution: of  the  revenue,  and  the  load  of  taxation,  be  pleas- 
-edf  to  direct  that  no  further  promotions  shall  be  made  in 
the  navy  except  on  extraordinary  and  urgent  occasions, 
where  particular  merit  and  great  length  of  service  autho- 
rise such  promotion  as  essential  to  maintain  the  best  inte- 
rests and  high  character  of  the  naval  service.” 

British  manufactures.  London , July  10-  “In  the 
years  endingthe  5th  of  January,  1825,  there  was  exported 
from  Great  Britain  upwards  of  344,000,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth;  January,  1826,  330,000,000;  and  January,  1827, 
267,000,000 — a loss  of  nearly  80,000,000  of  yards.  But 
iu  that  article  by  whicR  we  contribute  to  feed  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries,  cotton  twist  and  yarn  in  half 
raw  material  state,  our  exports  have  been  extending  in 
the  same  time  from  33,000,000  pounds  to  62,000,000.” 

“With  regard  to  woollens, the  British  trade  has  likewise 
declined.  In  the  year  ending  Jan.  1825,  7,349,000  yards; 
1826,  7,804,000  yards;  and  in  Jan.  1827,  4,941,000— a de- 
cline of  two  fifths. 

• **Linens  have  sunk  in  the  three  years  above  mentioned, 
from  63,000,000  yards  to  39,000,000.  Manufactured 
hardware  and  cutlery  have  diminished  from  214,000  cwt. 
to  192,000  cwt.  Leather  from  1,744,000  lbs.  to  1,261,000 
lbs.  In  every  other  branch  of  exports  save  iron  and  steel 
only,  there  has  been  a visible  reduction.  The  two  latter 
articles  have  exhibited  an  increase  from  £831,580  to 
1,107,724.” 

[Some  part  of  the  deficiency  has  been  caused  by  the 
progress  of  American  industry.] 

British  parliament.  The  conduct  of  the  opposi- 
tion peers,  in  regard  to  the  corn  bill,  was  frequently  ad- 
verted to  and  partly  animadverted  on  their  subsequent  de- 
dates in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, Mr.  A.  Baring  was  very  severe  upon  the  duke  of 
Wellington’s  amendment.  Mr.  Canning  in  closing  the 
debate,  said — “is  there  a man  either  out  of  or  in  this  house, 
who  will  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  does 
not  believe  a spirit  exists  in  the  other  house  to  reject 
whatever  bill  the  commons  may  send  up?  He  said  he 
had  conversed  with  all  parties  in  the  house,  and  with  men 
who  walked  in  the  streets,  and  they  all  held  one  opinion 
that  such  was  the  fact;  and  he  believed  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  been  made  the  instrument  of  others.” 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  house  of  lords,  this  de- 
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bate  was  alluded  to  with  a great  deal  of  feeling,  particu- 
larly by  the  marquis  of  Salisbury  and  earl  Grey.  The 
latter  among  other  things,  said — “he  agreed  as  fully  and 
as  cordially  as  any  man  could,  with  the  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  as  to  the  inconvenience  which  must  result 
from  allusions  to  the  proceedings  in  another  place; 
and  he  lamented  most  sincerely  every  occasion  which 
might  happen  to  give  rise  to  these  allusions.  But  he 
would  say,  that  if  there  was  an  inconvenience  more 
strongly  to  be  deprecated,  or  a greater  mischief  to  be 
apprehended,  it  was  from  the  latitude  taken  in  the  other 
house,  (if  indeed,  such  latitude  had  been  taken),  by  per- 
sons high  in  authority,  of  throwing  reflections  upon  that 
house,  which,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  legislature 
it  never  could  suffer,  and  to  which  it  never  could  submit. 
(Great  cheering. ) He  assured  their  lordships  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  say  a single  w'ord,  but  when  allusions 
were  made  to  inconvenience  he  felt  called  upon  to  say 
openly  and  fairly  that  inconvenience  and  mischief  did  ex- 
ist already,  and  that  if  they  were  threatened  with  further, 
from  what  had  been  then  said,  he  would  repeat  what  had 
fallen  from  him  on  a former  occasion,  and  say  he  trusted 
the  house  iuas  possessed  of  sufficient  spirit  and  firmness , 
first  to  despise , and,  if  persevered  in,  to  resist  suck  con- 
duct.” 

The  noble  earl  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great  cheer- 
ing. 

Spermaceti  candies  form  a valuable  article  of  do- 
mestic consumption  and  foreign  export.  In  the  last  year 
836,280  lbs.  or  288,101  dollars  worth  were  sent  abroad. 
The  following  account  of  the  manufacture  is  copied  from 
the  “Nantucket  Journal.’* 

“The  present  generation  see  this  article  [spermaceti 
candles]  before  them  in  such  quantities,  and  the  manufac- 
ture passing  on  before  their  eyes  in  so  many  directions 
and  on  so  broad  a scale,  that  it  may  not  be  unamusing  to 
tell  a short  story,  such  as  we  had  it  from  the  most  au- 
thentic scource,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacture 
became  general.  The  family  of  Rotch  introduced  the 
manufacture  here.  It  had  previously  been  carried  on  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  kept  the  art  profoundly  and  myste- 
riously secret.  Even  their  workmen,  when  they  saw  the 
homminy  form,  or  heard  the  thumping  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  knew  not  what  spirit  controlled  or  agitated  the 
mass  of  spermaceti.  This  family  always  in  the  money- 
getting way,  equally  intelligent,  industrious,  and  discreet , 
Piled  their  coffers  while  their  neighboi-s  looked  on  with 
astonishment  to  see  the  head  matter  of  the  whale  come 
from  their  works,  an  elegant  sperm  candle.  It  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  Folgers  were  always  an  intelligent 
family.  (Ur.  Franklin’s  grand-father  was  a Folger.) 
The  late  Walter  Folger,  a man  of  uncommon  perspicaci- 
ty, determined  to  detect  the  secret,  commenced  his  ex- 
periments on  the  spermaceti  where  eye  could  not  see 
him,  nor  did  he  abandon  his  object  until  he  had  com- 
pleted a successful  operation.  He  called  on  Tho- 
mas Jenkins,  a merchant,  and  proposed  to  commence  the 
manufacture.  Jenkin  doubted  whether  Folger  hadsuffi- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  art,  when  he  very  leisurely  drew 
a candle  from  his  pocket  and  silenced  all  doubts.  Hence- 
forth the  mystery  was  disclosed,  and  several  small  facto- 
ries erected.  Look  now  at  the  vast  quantities  of  this 
article  annually  shipped  from  this  place. 
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Miss.  Turner,  about  whose  abduction  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  to  be  really  married — her  fortune  it  is  supposed, 
will  amount  to  £600,000. 

A trial  of  great  importance  to  the  West  India  colonies 
had  just  taken  place  in  London.  A female  slave  was 
brought  to  England  in  1822,  from  Antigua  with  her  mis- 
tress, and  afterwards  returned  to  that  island.  She  was, 
two  years  afterwards,  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
as  a manumitted  slave,  it  being  contended  that  the  fact 
of  her  having  once  been  in  England,  made  her  forever 
free,  and  that  her  return  to  Antigua  did  not  imply  her  re- 
turn to  slavery.  Lord  Stowell  would  shortly  give  judg- 
ment in  the  case. 

The  British  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2d  of 
July,  to  the  21  st  day  of  August,  on  which  occasion  the 


following  speech  was  read  on  behalf  of  the  king,  by  the 
lord  chancellor. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen; 

We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  express  to  you 
the  satisfaction  which  his  majesty  feels  in  being  enabled, 
by  the  state  of  the  public  business,  to  release  you  from 
further  attendance  in  parliament. 

His  majesty  directs  us  to  inform  you,  that  he  continues 
to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  assurances  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship  with  his 
majesty;  and  that  his  majesty’s  best  efforts,  as  well  as  his 
majesty’s  communications  with  his  allies,  are  unceasingly 
directed  to  the  termination  of  existing  hostilities,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  general  peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons. 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  to  assure  you  that  his  majesty  has  given  direc- 
tions for  a careful  revision  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
country,  with  a view  to  every  dimunition  of  expenditure 
which  may  be  found  coixsistent  with  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  the  public  service,  and  with  the  permanent  in- 
terests, good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  is  confident,  that  you  participate  with  his 
majesty  in  the  pleasure  which  his  majesty  derives  from  the 
indications  of  a revival  of  employment  in  the  manufactur- 
ing disti'icts. 

His  majesty  trusts,  that  although  your  deliberations  on 
the  corn  law's  have  not  led,  during  the  present  session,  to 
a permanent  settlement  of  that  important  question,  the 
consideration  of  it  will  be  resumed  by  .you  early  in  the  en- 
suing session,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  of  it  may 
finally  be  adopted  as  shall  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes, 
and  reconcile  the  substantial  interests  of  all  classes  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects. 

Among  the  bills  which  receive  the  usual  assent  was  the 
warehoused  corn  bill,  on  which  the  Liverpool  Courier  of 
the  4th  July  remarks  “that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
warehouse  corn  bill  allow  all  the  wheat  now  in  bond,  or 
which  shall  have  been  bonded  by  the  1st  of  July,  to  be 
brought  to  market  according  to  the  scale  which  had  pass- 
ed the  house  of  commons,  and  wras  amended  by  the  lofffk 
The  present  proposition  permits  bonded  corn  only  to  be 
sold;  the  late  one  was  more  comprehensive,  and  allow  ed 
all  foreign  corn  to  be  imported  and  brought  to  market, 
on  paying  a duty  of  20s.  per  quarter,  Avhen  corn  of  native 
growth  w'as  at  62s.  and  a fraction.  The  duty  .increased 
by  2s.  for  every  single  shilling  which  the  market  sunk; 
and  decreased  by  two  shillings  for  every  shilling  which 
the  market  rose.  All  the  measure  can  effect  is  to  let 
loose  about  600,000  quarters  of  bonded  wheat  in  the  space 
of  ten  months.” 

FRANCE. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  re-established  by 
a royal  ordinance.  It  requires  the  examination  of  every 
journal  or  periodical  writing  before  it  is  printed.  Let 
France  rejoice — the  Bourbonsare  restored — “she  reposes 
in  the  arms  of  her  legitimate  sovei’eign.” 

War  has  been  declared  by  France  against  Algiers— the 
dey  having  refused  to  make  an  apology  to  the  French  con- 
sul general  because  of  an  indignity  to  him.  The  port  is 
blockaded. 

The  Precurseur  of  Marseilles  publishes  the  following 
on  the  subject  of  the  difference  with  Algiers:' — 

“The  principal  wrongs  of  the  dey  are:  1st,  the  affair 
of  Sieur  Nathan  Macry,  and  of  the  seven  millions  paid 
by  France  in  1820,  but  which  the  regency  and  his  subjects 
have  not  yet  touched:  2d,  the  fortifications  which  France 
erected  at  Calc,  (a  port  belonging  to  France,  and  situated 
near  Bona,  between  Algiers  and  Tunis;)  3d  the  demand 
of  tribute  which  the  powers  protected  by  France  do  not 
pay;  4th  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  M.  Deval  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  regency,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of 
Fi-ance  and  the  Roman  states. 

“The  insult  to  the  consul  consisted  in  the  dey’s  throw- 
ing his  fan  at  him  and  oi’deriug  him  from  his  presence.” 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  the  decree 
of  the  king  of  France,  establishing  the  censorship  of  the 
press. 

Article  1 st. — There  shall  be  at  Paris,  near  our  ministei* 
secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  the  interior,  an 
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office  charged  with  the  first  examination  of  all  journals 
and  periodical  writings. 

2d. — This  office  shall  he  composed  of  six  censors,  who 
shall  he  appointed  by  us  on  the  recommendation  of  our 
secretary  of  state  for  the  interior. 

3d. — Every  number  of  a journal  or  periodical  writing 
shall,  before  being  printed,  have  the  visa , (certificate  of 
having  been  seen,)  of  the  office  by  which  the  publication 
shall  be  authorised  in  conformity  to  the  5th  article  of  the 
law  of  31st  March,  1820. 

7th. — A council  of  nine,  to  be  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  keeper  of  the  seals,  secretary  of  state 
for  justice,  shall  superintend  the  censorship. 

8th. — The  office  at  Paris  shall  make  a weekly  report 
of"  its  operations  to  the  council  of  superintendence.  The 
offices  to  the  departments  shall  report  to  the  committee 
once  a month. 

9th. — When  there  shall  be  a provisional  suspension  of 
a journal  or  periodical  writing,  it  shall  be  pronounced  by 
us*  on  the  report  of  our  minister  of  justice,  after  it  shall 
liave  taken  the  advice  of  the  council  of  superintendence. 
The  same  shall  be  done  on  the  suspension  or  suppression 
of  a journal  or  periodical  publication  after  judgment. 

(Signed)  CHARLES. 

By  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  interior, 

Corbiere. 

Paris , June  29. — The  “Bulletin  of  the  laws,”  No.  171, 
which  was  published  the  day  before  yesterday,  contains 
the  law  on  the  budget  for  1828,  as  voted  by  the  chambers, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king  on  the  24th  of  June.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables  annexed  to  the  law,  the  presumed  re- 
ceipts are  924,410,361  francs 

The  expenditure  922,711,602 


who  still  remains  there.  It  is  a species  of  chase,  in  whi 
he  surrounds  every  village,  one  after  the  other.  He  then 
introduces  a number  of  Arabian  horsemen  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  greyhounds,  in  order  that  no  one  may  escape  from 
his  sanguinary  hands.  This  is  a new  way  of  making  war,  the 
invention  of  which  belongs  to  the  Arab  chief.  The  report 
of  these  atrocities  having  been  spread  into  all  the  western 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  the  old  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  retired  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  de- 
scended by  hundreds  to  the  shores  of  the  Morea,  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  sailors  who  frequent  the  coast 
of  this  once  flourishing  country. 

The  Paris  papers  have  a report  that  the  xVcropolis  had 
capitulated. 

BUENOS  AYRES  AND  BRAZIL. 

There  are  strong  reports  that  peace  has  been  made 
between  these  countries — but  as  yet  nothing  is  certain. 

Latest  from  Europe — London  dates  to  12th  July. 

Great  Bntain  and  Ireland.  The  warehoused  corn 
bill,  or  average  corn  bill,  has  passed  both  houses  and  be- 
come a law.  The  averages  are  to  be  fixed  every  six 
weeks.  The  following  are  the  rates  and  duties  establish- 
ed on  the  “imperial  quarter:” 


Leaving  a surplus  of 


3,759  francs 


The  land-tax  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  for  1828, 
is  8,994,690  francs;  the  taY  on  furniture,  and  the  personal 
tax  5,471,384  francs;  that  On  doors  and  windows  1,471,685 
francs. 

SPAIN. 

This  kingdom  appears  to  be  as  miserably  conditioned 
as  the  most  “legitimate”  king  or  priest  can  desire.  What 
the  first  spares,  t he  second  consumes. 

RUSSIA. 

Extract  of  a let' er  from  Petersburg: — “The  commit- 
tee who  manage  the  affairs  of  Sibei’ia  have  resolved  that, 
in  the  transport  of  exiles,  which  set  out  weekly  from 
each  province  for  the  interior  of  Siberia,  the  girls  and  un- 
married women  shall  be  carefully  seperated  from  the 
men.  According  to  the  report  of  this  committee,  the 
numbers  of  the  exiles  has  augmented  from  9,000  to  12,000 
rince  1822.  They  are  escorted  to  Casan,  and  are  ac- 
companied from  thence  by  detachments  of  Tartars  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  from  thence  they  frequently' 
have  still  more  than  680  leagues  to  travel  before  they  ar- 
rive at  their  destination.  ” 

A fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  14  frigates  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  is  fitted  for  sea  at  Cronstadt.  The  em- 
peror and  his* family  paid  a formal  visit  to  his  fleet,  and 
was  received  in  great  pomp,  under  a salute  of  2,000  can- 
non. 

PERSIA. 

The  war  with  Persia  drags  on  heavily — bad  roads 
and  a deficiency  of  supplies,  prevent  much  progress  in 
the  invaders,  and  things  are  pretty  much  as  they  were  a 
long  while  ago. 

GREECE. 

There  is  a report  that  lord  Cochrane  has  beaten  the 
l urks.  Though  the  barbarians  were  victorious  at  Athens, 
they  appear  to  have  suffered  so  much  as  to  have  been 
rendered  incapable  of  following  up  their  success,  and  the 
Creeks  have  taken  from  them  all  the  positions  they  occupi- 
ed on  the  coast.  Gen.  Church  has  collected  4,000  men  in 
the  Pirxas,  and  sent  5,000  others  to  intercept  supplies 
trom  Negropont.  The  steam  boat  had  captured  several 
I urkish  vessels  and  sunk  a corvette.  The  Greeks  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  many  other  advantages,  and  not  to  be 
dispirited. 

A letter  from  Corfu,  dated  May  20,  says — The  expe- 
dition ot  Ibrahim  Pacha  into  the  interior  of  the  Pelopon 
sus  appears  dystineti  to  exterminate  everv  living  bei~ 
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ICj^It  will  be  seen  that  this  operates  as  a prohibition 
—when  wheat  is  50  shillings  per  quarter,  the  duty  is  44s. 
8d.  The  consumer,  therefore,  must  always  pay  more 
than  two  dollars  per  bushel,  unless  the  home  crop  should 
be  abundant  and  reduce  the  price. 

New  arrangements  in  the  ministry  were  spoken  of.  Mr. 
Canning,  it  is  reported, ‘will  return  to  the  foreign  office, 
retaining,  however,  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  premier. 
The  duke  of  Portland  is  thought  likely  to  succeed  to  Mr. 
Canning’s  present  situation;  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdowm 
takes  the  home  department.  It  is  not  improbable,  also, 
that  lord  Holland  may  take  some  office. 

After  much  discussion  and  a warm  contest,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  of  England  decided  on  the  5th  July,  to 
discount,  in  future,  approved  bills,  not  having  more  than 
ninety-five  days  to  run,  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  change  was  so  unexpected  to  the  bankers  and 
monied  men  generally,  that  many  actually  repaired  to  the 
discount  office  to  get  ocular  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  advance  con- 
sols from  86^  to  88. 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  have  present- 
ed the  address  voted  by  the  common  council  to  his  majes- 
ty on  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  sovereign  m the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  administration.  His  majesty7  replied 
as  follows — “I  receive  with  satisfaction  the  loyal  and  du- 
tiful address  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermien  and  commons 
of  the  city  of  London.  Whatever  difficulties  1 may  have 
experienced  in  the  exercise  of  my  just  prerogative,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  that  address  refers,  the  consciousness 
that  I had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  good 
has  enabled  me  to  meet  and  overcome  them.” 

The  John  Bull  has  this  paragraph:— “The  North  Caro- 
igl  Tina,  of  110  guns,  an  American  ship,  commanded  by  com- 
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modore  Rogers,  is  in  the  Mediterranean — her  whole  crew 
are  British /”  [We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Bull  could  not 
prove  that  the  North  Carolina  was  built  at  Plymouth.] 
liaron  Roebuck  has  recovered  a verdict  of  £500  from 
lord  Sussex  Lenox,  for  crim  con. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  has  been  appointed  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
deceased. 

Lord  Win.  Bentinck  is  to  go  out  to  India.  The  mar- 
quis ot  Anglesea  is  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  was  to  assume  the  vice  royal  government  in  three 
months. 

The  Tipperary  Free  Press  gives  an  account  of  a dread- 
ful affray  at  Kilsheelan  bridge,  between  a mob  of  about 
a thousand  famishing  persons  and  some  policemen,  who 
were  placed  on  board  some  flour  boats,  for  their  protec- 
tion, during  passage,  on  Thursday,  from  Clonmel  to  Wa- 
terford. The  mob  were  warned  not  to  attack  the  boats, 
upon  which  one  of  them  called  aloud,  uthatit  was  better 
to  die  by  a bullet  than  by  hunger.  ” They  said  they  could 
not  lie  down  and  die  of  starvation.”  Having  then  attacked 
the  boats  with  vollies  of  stones,  the  police,  w ho  had  at 
first  fired  over  their  heads,  were  obliged  to  discharge  at 
the  multitude.  Several  dropped,  and,  after  the  third  fire, 
the  people  dispersed.  Three  men  were  killed,  and  seven, 
(four  of  them  dangerously,)  wounded. 

France.  Gen.  La  Fayette  has  been  elected  deputy 
for  the  department  of  Meaux.  The  election  took  place 
on  the  21  st.  June,  and,  in  spite  ot  the  infamous  measures 
which  were  taken  by  the  French  ministers  to  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  liberal  party,  the  latter  came  off  triumphant. 

France  seems  somewhat  uneasy — as  a result  of  the 
•censorship,  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  30th 
June,  has  two  blank  columns  under  the  head  of  variety! 

Greece.  The  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Athdns 
will  be  found  below.  The  citadel  was  evacuated  on  the 
5th  June:  2,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  half 
of  whom  were  ill,  or  exhausted  by  hunger,  left  the  place, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  French  and  Austrian  ships 
of  war.  Gen.  Church,  with  his  few  remaining  followers, 
left  the  Pirseus  on  the  28th  of  May. 

According  to  the  London  Globe  of  the  9th,  the  treaty 
of  the  great  European  powers  for  the  protection  of  the 
Greeks  has  been  signed  in  England.  Three  British 
ships  of  the  line  from  the  Tagus,  had  probably  sailed  for 
the  Dardanelles,  under  admiral  Beauclere. 

The  ReisEffendi,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  European  powers,  referred  them  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  congress  of  Verona,  in  which  it  was  declar- 
ed that  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Capitulation  o f the.  citadel  of  Athens. 

Art.  1.  All  the  troops  of  the  garrison  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage. 

2.  All  4he  Athenian  families  withdraw  without  their 
arms  but  witli  baggage,  and  may  repair  to  their  dwellings 
and  villages,  where  the  Pacha  engages  to  restore  their  pro- 
perty to  them)  and  to  guarantee  that  as  well  as  their 
lives.  The  pacha  further  engages  to  give  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  women  and  children  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  and  parents,  and  to  assign  them  a village  for 
their  residence. 

3.  All  Musslemen,  of  whatever  age  and  sex  who  are  in 
the  citadel,  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  pacha. 

4.  The  tract  of  land  which  seperates  the  city  from 
cape  Colias,  shall  be  evacuated  by  all  the  Turkish  troops, 
except  the  Philopappos,  which  remains  unoccupied. 

5.  The  French  officers,  and  three  officers  of  the  pacha, 
-and  the  three  Albanian  chiefs,  who  are  required  by  the 
Greeks  as  hostages,  shall  accompany  the  column  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  and  remain  there  until  all  the 
troops  are  on  board. 

6.  The  Pacha  furnishes  sixty  horses  for  the  removal  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  citadel  shall  be  given  up  in 
its  present  state,  with  all  the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions. 

7.  The  Pacha  having  learned  that  mines  may  be  laid, 
will  send  three  confidential  persons,  who  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  the  citadel  as  soon  as  the  capitulation  is  ac- 
cepted. As  these  three  persons  may  be  considered  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  shall  give 
three  distinguished  persons  in  return,  who  shall  be  sent 
back  as  soon  as  the  citadel  is  evacuated. 


1.  If  the  Pacha’s  officers  sent  to  the  citadel,  find  any 
damage  done  after  the  acceptance  of  the  capitulation,  to 
the  walls  of  the  towers  by  means  of  miners,  the  capitula- 
tion shall  be  void. 

).  As  soon  as  the  capitulation  shall  be  accepted,  the 
hour  shall  be  agreed  upon  at  which  the  execution  of  it 
shall  commence. 

We,  the  undersigned  commanders  of  the  Acropolis, 
have  accepted  this  capitulation,  to  the  above  form  and 
tenor. 

Gerasimo  Phokas,  N.  Krusioli, 

N.  Zachazitzas,  Michos  Lekas, 

S.  Katzikanis,  D.  Eumorphopulo. 

S.  Viacupolo,  Col.  Fabvier, 

G.  Mamuri. 

The  bifig  Tontine,  from  Philadelphia,  with  supplies  for 
the  Greeks,  had  arrived,  and  was  discharging  her  cargo 
at  Poros.  On  her  return,  she  would  be  conveyed  by  the 
Constellation  frigate  through  the  Archipelago. 


“CORINTHIAN  CAPITALS  OF  SOCIETY!” 

The  following  account  of  the  young  duke  and  the  old 
duchess  of  St.  Albans — may  interest  those  who  have 
respect  for  “noble  blood,”  and  regard  such  beings  as 
the  “Corinthian  capitals  of  society.” 

DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

It  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  that  the  marriage  of 
these  high  parties  brings  together  two  persons,  though 
very  differently  born,  yet  both  connected  with  the  stage 
— the  gentleman  by  lineage,  and  the  lady  by  profession. 

The  ancestress  of  the  dukes  of  St.  Albans  is  well  known 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Nell  Gwynn,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  life  an  actress,  like  the  present  duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  The  origin  of  the  ducal  family  from  her,  on  the 
female  side,  and  its  descent  will  be  found  noticed  in  the 
peerages. 

Charles  first,  duke  of  St.  Albans,  Avas  born  in  1670,  in 
his  mother’s  house  in  Lincoln’s  inn  square;  a place  where 
she  often  entertained  the  king  with  concerts,  and  which 
Colley  Cibber  notices  in  his  “Apology.”  The  house 
was  lately  standing  and  had  a back  w ay  into  Portugal 
street.  His  father  conferred  .on  him  at  his  birth,  the 
name  of  Beauclerk,  or  Beaucclaire,  as  Gwillim  has  it 
in  his  heraldry.  William  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  present 
duke,  is  the  ninth  in  descent  from  him,  and  takes  the  ad- 
dition of  Aubrey  de  Vere  from  duke  Charles’ marriage  in 
1694,  with  Diana  Vere,  daughter  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
20th,  and  last,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Granger,  in  noticing  the  portraits  from  Gwillim  of  him 
and  his  brother,  there  styled  ‘ ‘Charles  Beauclaire,  earl  of 
Bufford,  and  James  Lord  Beauclaire,”  savs — 

‘‘The  earl  of  Burford  and  lord  Beauclaire  were  the 
natural  sons  of  king  Charles  II,  by  Mrs.  Gwynn.  The 
former  was  created  duke  of  St.  Albans  10th  Jan.  1633-4, 
the  latter  died  at  Paris  1680.  There  is  a picture  of  Mrs. 
Gwynn  and  her  two  sons  at  Welbeck.  It  is  said  that,  be- 
fore the  duke  of  St.  Albans  was  enobled,  his  mother 
calling  to  him,  in  the  king’s  presence,  said,  “come  hither, 
you  little  bastard,”  which  the  king,  in  a gentle  manner, 
rebuking  her  for,  she  told  him  she  had  no  better  name  to 
call  him  by:  he  was  soon  after  created  baron  of  Hedding- 
ton  and  earl  of  Bufford.  ” 

The  same  author  in  another  part  of  his  biographical 
history,  draws  the  following  sketch  of  his  mother: — 
“Mrs.  Ellen  Gwynn,  better  known  by  the  familiar 
name  of  Nelly,  was,  at  her  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  a 
plebian  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  sold  oranges  at  the  play- 
house. Nature  seems  to  have  qualified  her  for  the  thea- 
tre. Her  person,  though  below  the  middle  size,  was 
well  turned;  she  had  a good  natural  air,  and  a sprightliness 
that  promised  every  thing  in  comedy.  She  was  instruct- 
ed by  Heart  and  Lacy,  who  were  both  actors  of  eminence, 
and  in  a short  time  she  became  eminent  herselt  in  the 
same  profession.  She  acted  the  most  spirited  and  fan- 
tastic parts,  and  spoke  a prologue  or  epilouge  with  ad- 
mirable address.  The  pert  and  vivacious  prattle  of  the 
orange  wench  was  by  degrees  refined  into  such  wit  as 
could  please  Charles  II.  Indeed,  it  was  sometimes  carried 
to  extravagance;  but  even  her  highest  flights  were  so  na- 
tural, that  they  rather  provoked  laughter  then  excited 
disgust.  She  is  said  to  have  been  kept  by  lord  Dorset, 
before  she  was  retained  by  the  king  and  to  have  been  in. 
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troduced  to  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a 
view  of  supplanting  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland.  N ell,  who 
knew  how  to  mimic  every  thing  ridiculous  about  the 
court,  presently  ingratiated  herself  with  her  merry  so- 
vereign, and  retained  a considerable  place  in  his  affections 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  She  continued  to  hang  on  her 
clothes  with  the  same  negligence,  when  she  was  the  king  s 
mistress:  but  whatever  she  did  became  her.  Ob.  1587. 

Evelyn,  speaks  of  her  with  more  seventy;  but  he  was 
altogether  inimical  to  the  stage  and  particular^  to  fe- 
males being  on  it.  He  would  have  thought  differently 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  when  he  would  not  only  have 
seen  them  occasionally  raised  to  the  highest  rank,  but 
adorning  it,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  their  virtues.  „ 

“Foul  and  indecent  women  are  now  permitted  to  act, 
he  says,  “and  never  till  now;  who,  inflaming  several  young 
noblemen  and  gallants,  become  their  misses,  and  to  some 
their  wives,  to  the  reproach  of  their  families. 

Mentioning  his  walking  with  the  king  in  the  garden  of 
St.  James’s  park,  he  says:— “I  there  both  saw  and  heard  a 
very  familiar  discourse  between  his  majestie  and  Mrs. 
JYellie,  as  they  called  an  impudent  commedian:  she  look- 
ed out  of  her  garden  on  a terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  the  king  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I was 
heartlv  sorry  at  this  scene.”*  He  speaks  wuth  equal  se- 
verity of  her,  and  theatricals  generally,  in  other  passages 

0t  By  the  marriage  of  Charles,  the  first  duke  of  St.  Albans, 
with  the  earl  of  Oxford’s  daughter,  he  became  related  to 
the  very  ancient  family  of  Devere,  Avhich  name,  as  we 
have  stated,  his  descendants,  afterwards  added  to  that  of 
Beauclerk,  and  by  subsequent  marriage  of  his  offspring, 
we  find  the  ducal  family  related,  amongst  others  to  the 
noble  and  ancient  families  of  the  Spencers,  dukes  of  Marl- 
borough; the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery;  the 
late  Shute  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham;  sir  William 
Draper;  Thomas  Chambers  of  Hanworth,  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, (whence  the  later  ducal  title  of  Baron  Hanworth), 
the  Ponsonbys,  earls  of  Besborough;  the  viscount  Dillon; 
the  Dundas  family;  the  earls  of  Conventry;  and  the  Capels, 

The  ducal  arms  are  those  of  Charles  11  with  a baton 
sinister  gules,  charged  with  three  roses,  argent,  seded 
and  proper;  supporters,  an  antelope  and  a peyhound. 
The  right  hon.  and  rev.  John  bredenck  Btauclerk,  D.  D. 
by  whom  the  duke  and  Mrs.  Coutts  were  married  on 
Saturday,  is  his  grace’s  brother,  and  heir  presumptive  to 

the  dukedom.  , , 

The  duchess  of  St.  Albans,  when  Miss  Mellon,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Dury -lane  in  Lydia  Languish,  m 
Sheridan’s  comedy  of  the  “Rivals,”  Jan.  31,1/95.  In 
the  “Theatrical  Journal”  cf  the  European  Magazine  lor 
that  year,  we  find  her  appearance  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:—  . , , 

‘‘Jan  31,  Drury  lane.— This  evening  produced  a young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Mellon  in  Lydia  Languish,  m “1  he 
Rivals.”  She  comes  from  the  country,  and  possesses  an 
agreeable  person,  with  a good  voice;  but  at  the  same  time 
a manner  better  adapted  to  a provincial  stage  than  to 
a theatre  royal.  ” . 

rit  is  stated  that  \\\z  purchase-money  paid  by  the  widow 
to  the  duke,  was  £200,000  in  cash,  and  £7,000  per  an- 
num. He’ll  cut  a dash.”] 

KING  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  POPE. 

Madrid,  June  18.— This  government  has  for  a long 
time  intended  to  send  some  person  to  Rome  who  was 
capable  of  dissuading  the  pope  from  giving  canonical 
appointments  to  the  proposed  bishops  of  the  new  states 
of  America.  M.  Justiuiani  was  charged  on  his  depar- 
ture of  laying  before  his  holiness  the  reasons  of  Spam 
for  this  step.  The  counsel  of  state  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  with 
uie  pope  if  he  should  grant  canonical  appointments  to 


♦Nell  Gwynn  then  lived  in  Pall-mall,  in  the  first  house, 
Pennant  tells  us,  on  the  left  hand  of  St.  James’s  square, 
as  we  enter  Pall-mall.  The  back  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  he  adds,  was  within  memory,  entirely  of  looking- 
glass,  as  was  said  to  have  been  the  ceiling.  [That  the 
right  might  be  gratified.  It  was  the  practice  of  many 
courtesans  to  have  their  chambers  fitted  up  in  this  man- 
ner. I 


these  bishops.  M.  Erro  stated  that  in  this  event  they 
must  recal  the  Spanish  legation,  and  dismiss  that  of 
Rome,  but  he  was  not  sustained  by  a single  member- 
Affairs  were  thus  situated,  when  the  government  learn- 
ed that  at  a consistory  held  by  his  holiness,  the  bishops 
of  Colombia,  presented  by  Bolivar,  were  proclaimed. 
This  event  has  created  a great  sensation,  as  this  govern- 
ment considers  it  a religious  sanction  of  the  rebellion  of 
Colombia,  by  exercising  a right  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  his  power  over  all  the  churches  of 
America.  The  council  of  state  has  had  frequent  meet- 
ings on  this  subject.  A counsellor,  M.  Inguarzo,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  proved,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
numerous  canons,  that  the  appointments  given  by  the 
pope  to  the  bishops  of  Colombia  were  null  and  void. 
The  matter  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  council  of 
Indies,  who,  by  order  ot  the  king,  assembled  on  Friday 
last.  A number  of  documents  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject have  been  furnished  by  the  government. 

Several  letters  of  the  king,  and  some  official  note3 
from  M.  Justiniani,  were  read,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  the  ap- 
pointments was,  that  these  people  might  not  be  depriv- 
ed ot  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  was  so  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  and  also  that  the  Colombian  clergy- 
had  in  each  diocese  a chief  to  direct  them.  The  sitting 
was  very  animated;  some  members  solemnly  protested 
against  the  canonical  appointments.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  fiscals  should  pronounce  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
also,  as  we  are  informed,  submitted  to  the  council  of 
Castile. 

It  appears  that  M.  Tiberi,  the  new  nuncio  of  the  pope, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  on  ascertaining  what  was 
going  on,  retraced  his  steps,  preferring  to  w ait  on  the 
frontiers  till  matters  were  more  settled. 

In  a recent  search  among  the  archives  of  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  far  the  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  a note  of  the  pope  was  found,  stating  the  ne- 
cessity of  appointing  bishops  for  Colombia.  This  paper, 
written  during  the  administration  of  the  duke  de  Infanta- 
do,  w-as  accompanied  by  a minute  of  the  duke’s  reply  to 
his  holiness.  The  opinion  of  his  excellency  was,  that 
the  pope,  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  faithful,  could  use  hi3 
own  pleasure  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  church. 

It  is  said  that  the  arcnbishopric  of  Caracas  and  the 
bishopric  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogtoa,  have  been  given  to  two 
ecclesiastics  who  were  sent  prisoners  to  Spain,  and  re- 
mained a long  time  in  the  prisons  of  Cadiz  and  Centa. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  Boston  Patriot. 

From  an  article  of  fnuch  length  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, on  the  “progress  and  present  state  of  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture,” we  make  the  following  extract,  containing  a 
short  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  this  ma- 
nufacture in  Great  Britain.  At  this  time,  when  infor- 
mation is  obtained  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  this 
country,  and  when  the  subject  maybe  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  government,  whatever  relates 
to  this  article  of  manufacture,  cannot  be  without  interest 
to  the  politician  or  general  reader. 

The  silk  manufacture  v as  introduced  into  England  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Its  early  progress  was,  however, 
far  from  being  rapid;  but  it  gradually  increased  accord- 
ding  as  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  occasioned 
a greater  demand  for  silk  goods.  The  silk  throwsters 
ot  the  metropolis  were  united  in  a fellowship  in  1562,  ami 
were  incorporated  in  1629;  and  so  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing had  their  business  become,  that  it  is  stated,  in  the 
preamble  to  a statute  passed  in  1666,  (13  and  14  chap.  II, 
cap.  15th),  that  they  had,  at  that  time,  no  fewer  than  for- 
ty thousand  individuals  in  their  employment!  And  it  is 
of  importance  to  observe,  that  though  the  importation  cf 
silk  goods  from  foreign  countries  was  occasionally  prohi- 
bited during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  the  protec- 
orate,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  prohibition  was 
not  strictly  enforced;  and,  generally  speaking,  their  im- 
portation was  quite  free. 

A considerable  stimulus,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  w as  given  to  the  English 
silk  manufacture,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan- 
tes, in  1685.  Lous  XIV.  drove,  by  that  intolerant  ami 
diQgraceful  measure,  several  hundrt d thousands  of  his 
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most  industrious  subjects  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign 
countries;  of  whom,  k is  supposed,  about  50,000  came 
to  England.  Such  of  these  refugees  as  had  been  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture,  several  branches  ot  which  were 
then  in  a comparatively  advanced  state  in  France,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Spitalfields,  which  has  continued 
ever  since  the  principal  seat  ot  the  British  silk  manufac- 
ture. At  the  period  of  the  influx  of  the  refugees,  foreign 
silks  were  freely  admitted  into  England;  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  custom  house  returns,  that-  from  £600,000  to 
£700,000  worth  were  annually  imported  in  the  interval 
from  1685  to  1693.  But  the'manufacture  w as  not  long 
permitted  to  continue  on  this  footing.  In  1692,  the  re- 
fugees, who  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  conversant  with 
the  arts  of  monopoly  as  writh  those  either  oi  spinning  or 
weaving,  obtained  a patent,  giving  them  an  exclusive  right' 
to  manufacture  lustrings  and  a-la-modes,  the  silks  then 
in  the  greatest  demand.  This,  however,  was  not  enough 
to  satisfy  them;  for,  in  1697,  parliament  passed  an  act,  in 
compliance  with  their  urgent  solicitations,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  French  and  other  European  silk  goods; 
— and  in  1701  the  same  prohibition  was  extended  to  silk 
goods  imported  from  India  and  China. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  these  circum- 
stances, because  they  serve  to  show  the  entire  falacy  of 
the  opinion  so  generally  entertained,  that  we  owe  the  in- 
troduction and  progress  of  the  silk  manufacture  to  the 
prohibitive  system.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
a fact  that  is  proved  by  the  statements  in  repeated  acts  of 
parliament,  and  by  a variety  of  other  equally  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the"  silk  manufacture  had  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  its  first  establishment,  had  been 
firmly  rooted,  and  had  become  of  very  great  value  and 
importance,  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
monopoly;  and,  consequently,  before  our  manufacturers 
were  taught  to  trust  more  to  fiscal  regulations,  and  the 
exertions  of  custom  house  officers,  than  to  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

The  year  1719  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  British  silk  manufacture,  a patent  being  then  granted, 
for  Fourteen  years,  to  sir  Thomas  Lombe  and  his  brother, 
for  the  exclusive  property  of  the  famous  silk  mill  erected 
bv  them  at  Derby,  mom  models  they  had  clandestinely 
obtained  in  Italy,  for  preparing  thrown,  or  as  is  more 
commonly  called  organzine  silk.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  patent,  parliament  refused  the  prayer  of  a petition  of 
sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  its  renewal;  but  granted  him  a 
sum  of  £14,000,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  country,  in  erecting  & machine  Avhich,  it  was 
supposed,  wrould  very  soon  have  the  effect  to  enable  us 
to  dispense  wholly  with  the  supplies  of  thrown  silk  we 
had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  Italy. 

But,  instead  of  being  of  any  real  advantage,  it  is  most 
certainly  true  that  the  establishment  of  throwing  mills 
in  England  has  proved  one  of  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  the  extension  of  the  English  silk  manufacture. 
These  mills  were  originally  constructed  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  duties  laid  on  thrown  or  organzies  silk;  and 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  erected,  and  a 
large  amount  of  capital  vested  in  them,  has  been  urged, 
and  hitherto  with  success,  as  a reason  for  continuing  these 
high  duties! 

From  this  period  the  manufacture  advanced  gradually, 
though  slowly,  until  about  1785  or  1790;  when  the  gene- 
ral  substitution  of  cotton  for  silks,  in  articles  of  dress  and 
furniture,  gave  it  a check,  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
for  some  years.  So  rapid  was  the  change  of  fashion,  that 
in  Spitalfields  only,  above  four  thousand  looms  were  shut 
up  in  1793,  which,  when  in  full  work,  seven  years  be- 
fore, had  given  employment  to  about  1 0,000  persons. 

The  trade  began  to  revive  in  1798  or  18U0,  and  ha9 
made  an  astonishing  progress  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  This  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
ow  ing  to  the  facility  with  w hich  increased  supplies  of  raw 
silk  are  now  obtained  from  India.  In  1770  the  East  India 
company  began  to  introduce  the  Italian  mode  of  prepar- 
ing and  winding  silk  into  Bengal;  but  the  obstacles  to  its 
introduction,  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  and  other  causes,  rendered  its  progress,  for  se- 
veral years,  comparatively  slow.  The  average  quantity 
of  raw  silk  imported  from  India,  previously  to  1770  , did 
not  exceed  100,000  lib.  and  this,  too,  of  a vefy  inferior 
description,  and  worth  only  from  a third  to  a half  of  Ita- 


lian silk.  In  1780,  the  imports  from  India  amounted  to 
about  200,000  lib. ; and,  in  1 800,  to  nearly  500,000  lib. 
Since  then  they  have  continued  to  increase  in  a still  grea- 
ter proportion — the  quantity  of  Bengal  silk  imported  in 
1823  having  been  upwards  of  1,200,000  lib.  of  an  exceed- 
ingly improved  quality.  The  price  of  Italian  raw  silk 
is  stated,  in  the  second  report  of  the  lords’  committee  on 
foreign  trade,  (p.  4,)  to  be  from  13s  to  26s  a pound  ex- 
clusive of  duty,  and  that  of  Bengal  from  12s  to  25s;  but 
as  only  one  crop  of  raw  silk  is  annually  produced  in  Italy, 
while  from  two  to  three  crops  art  produced  in  the  same 
period  in  India , a very  great  reduction  of  price  may  be 
expected  the  moment  those  absurd  and  jealous  regula- 
tions are  removed,  that  now  prevent  the  free  application 
of  European  capital  and  skill  to  the  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  India  silk. 

There  is  a circumstance  connected  with  the  sale  of  raw 
and  wrought  silks  by  the  East  India  company,  which  w’e 
confess  ourselves  totally  unable  to  explain,  and  on  which 
no  merchant  we  ever  met  with  could  throw  any  light:  It 
is  this,  that  any  one  may  purchase  of  the  company  equal 
weights  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk  for  the  same  sum 
of  money ! It  is  plainly  impossible  that  this  anomaly  could 
obtain  under  a system  of  free  trade;  and  the  company 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  show  how  it  rises.  The  price 
ot  the  raw  silk  sold  by  the  company  must,  it  is  evident, 
be  either  two  high,  or  that  of  manufactured  goods  too 
low;  and  now  that  India  silk  goods  are  about  to  be  admit- 
ted for  home  consumption,  this  is  a mystery  that  ought 
to  be  cleared  up. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  quantities  of 
raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  January,  1824: 

An  account  of  the  imports  of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  from 
the  5th  January,  1823,  to  5th  January,  1824. 
Countries  from  whence 
imported. 

Germany 
Holland 
Flanders 
France 
Portugal 
Spain 
Gibraltar 
Italy 
Malta 
Turkey 
W.  E.  'Brit. 

Do.  foreign 

Bengal  l,2J8,66t  11-16 

China  and  Persia  392,717 


2,452,130  3-5  359,641  18-16 


Total  2,811,576  6-16 

During  the  same  year  the  exports  amounted  to  only 
53,600  lib.  of  which  40,000  were  to  Ireland.  The  im- 
ports of  silk  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1825,  amounted  to  3,382,357  lib.  of  w hich 
1,713,734  were  furnished  by  Italy,  and  1,307,300  by  the 
East  Indies  and  China. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  British  silk  manufacture;  but  the  im- 
mense amount  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  shows 
that  it  is  of  vastly  greater  value  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  “I  calculate,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  a well  in- 
formed and  extensive  silk  manufacturer,  “that  40,000 
hands  are  employed  in  throwing  silk  for  the  w’eaver, 
whose  wrages  will,  I think,  amount  to  /.350,000.  I esti- 
mate that  half  a millions  of  pounds  of  soap,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  costly  dye  stuffs,  are  con- 
sumed, at  a further  expense  of  300,000/;  and  that  265, 
000  more  are  paid  to  16,000  winders  to  prepare  it.  The 
number  of  looms  may  be  taken  at  40,000;  and*  includ- 
ing weavers,  warpers,  mechanics,  harness-makers,  enter- 
ers,  twisters,  cane-spreaders,  quill-winders,  and  draw- 
boys,  at  two  hands  to  a loom,  will  employ  80,000  more 
pei’sons,  and  the  wages  amount  to  3,000,000/.  If  w e in- 
clude infants  and  dependants,  about  400,000  mouths  will 
be  fed  by  the  silk  manufacture,  the  value  of  which  I esti- 
mate at  ten  milliojis.*”  Mr.  Hale,  of  Spitalfields, esti- 


*Second  report  of  the  lords  committee  p.  39. 


Raw.  Thrown. 

35,689 

l 

1,171 

296,355  1-2  1 

179 

1,300  1-4 
5,784  1-4 

196,787  3-16  359,640  2-15 
381 
203,059 
44 
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mates  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  the  silk  man- 
ufacture at  500,000}  but  as  Mr.  Bell,  and  some  other  very 
intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade,  do  not  carry- 
their  estimate  so  high  as  Mr.  Wilson,  perhaps  his,  which 
is  the  medium,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 


The  exports  of  Britsh  manufactured  silks  for  the  two 
years,  amounted  in  value — 

Of  silk  only.  Silk  mixed  other  mat' Is.  Total. 

1825  £57,483  5 8 93,332  3 4 150,815  9 

1826  53,046  4 8 53,601  19  4 106,643  4 


FROM  THE  2VATIOXAL  JOtJRJtAI.. 

Silk  trade  of  Great  Britain.  In  copying  to-day  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject  of  silk  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Pa- 
triot, from  a late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
have,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  small  a proportion  of 
the  quantity  manufactured,  leaves  the  country,  accompa- 
nied it  with  the  following  statement  of  the  silk  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  which  we  have  abstracted  from  an  official 
report  on  that  subject,  laid  before  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  2d  of  May  last,  by  the  inspector  general  of  imports, 
and  exports.  It  embraces  the  years  1825  and  1826,  and 
gives  a full  view  of  the  trade  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  manufactured  silks. 

Quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  years  1825,  and  1826,  w ith  the  amount  of 
duty  received  thereon. 


lbs.  imported.  Duties. 

Raw  and  waste  3,113,446  £38,050  10  11 

Thrown  769,604  204,383  00  7 


In  1825, 

lbs.  3, 883,050 

£242,433 

11 

6 

Raw  and  waste 

2,487,009 

£12,101 

9 

5 

Thrown 

174,668 

70,291 

17 

1 

In  1826, 

lbs. 2,661, 677 

£82,393 

6 

6 

The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  of  importation 
for  both  years,  and  the  quantities  from  each  country: 
Countries.  Raw  and  -waste.  Thrown.  Total. 


Russia 

lbs.  9,281 

lbs.  658 

lbs.  9,939 

Germany 

15,488 

406 

15,894 

The  Netherlands 

3,954 

446J 

4,400£ 

France 

1,151,996 

332,393 

1,484,389 

Portugal 

3,939 

3,939 

Spain  and  Canaries 

37,985 

363 

38,348 

Gibraltar 

51,405 

271 

51,676 

Italy 

877,891i 

609, 65H 

1,437, 542| 

Malta 

13,218 

82" 

13,300 

Ionian  Islands 

7,5 07 A 

7,507^ 

Turkey 

581,947" 

581,947 

Guernsey 

402 

402 

U.  S.  of  America 

6,127 

6,127 

East  Indies  k China 

2,832,386^ 

2,832,386^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

6,929 

6,929 

Total  imported 

5,600,456 

944,271 

6,544,727 

Ain’t  duty  rec’d  £50,152  00  4 27 

4,674  17  8 

324,826  18  0 

Quantity  exported  during 

the  same  period. 

Haw  and  waste. 

Thrown. 

Total. 

In  1825 

129,051 

24,554 

153,605 

1826 

257,254 

22,258 

279,512 

386,305 

46,812 

433,117 

Leaving  in  the  country',  of  the  two  years  importation  of 
unmanufactured  silk,  6,1 11,610  lbs. 

Of  the  importation  of  manufactured  silks,  we  have  an 
account  only  for  the  last  six  months  of  1826.  It  amounts 
to — 

161,521  pieces  bandannoes  and  other  handkerchiefs. 

17,238  single  silk  handkerchiefs. 

4,083  pieces  crape. 

65,699  ci-ape  shaw  ls,  scarfs,  and  dresses.  [Of  these, 
40,295  were  from  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
25,283  from  the  United  States,  and  121  from 
other  countries.] 

12,952  pieces  taffetas  and  other  silks. 

3,838  silk  shawls,  scarfs,  and  gown  pieces. 

52,160  lbs.  various  articles — principally  French. 

40,430  square  yds.  lace  nett,  or  tulle,  do. 

Together  with  a few  other  articles.  Amongst  which 
w ere  106  turbans  or  caps,  paying  a duty  of  £79  10s.;  118 
bonnets,  £147  10s.;  47  dresses,  £106.  The  duty  receiv- 
ed on  the  whole,  for  the  six  months,  amounted  to  £146,660 
13s.  3d. 


£110,529  10  4 £146,934  2 8 £257,463  13 

The  total  quantity  and  the  official  value  of  the  exports 
of  British  manufactured  silks  to  the  United  States,  in  1825 
and  1826,  were — 


In  1825. 

Silk  only. 

Mixed. 

Pieces 

2,646 

24,395 

Yards 

4,942 

Pounds 

1,448 

Stockings,  dozen 

pairs,  2,132 

146 

Shawls 

1,819 

3,762 

Dresses 

1,256 

150 

Value 

£13,797  14 

£37,168  10 

13,797  14 

Total  to  United  States,  1825, 

50,966  4 

Total  value  exported, 

£150,815  9 

In  1826. 

Silk  only. 

Mixed. 

Pieces 

471 

10,399 

Yards 

15,035 

Pounds 

523 

87 

Stockings,  dozen  pairs  569 

Shawls 

691 

868 

Dresses 

80 

2,391 

V alue 

£5,338  15 

£16,076  14 

5,338  15 

Total  to  United  States,  1826, 

21,415  9 

Total  value  exported,  £106,648  4 

The  estimated  value  of  silks  annually  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  is  £10,000,000;  while  the  value  of  these 
manufactures  exported  in  two  years,  is  stated  at  less  than 
£260,000.  The  exports  of  British  manufactured  silks 
in  1826,  amounts  to  but  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  1825: 
and  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  is 
but  two-fifths  of  the  amount  exported  to  this  country  in 
1825. 

The  total  value  of  manufactured  silks  exported  in  the 
two  years,  is  £257,463  13s.  The  amount  of  duty  paid 
on  manufactured  silks  imported  during  this  period,  was 
£324,826  18s.;  and  the  duties  on  the  imports  of  foreign 
manufactured  silks  for  six  months  of  1 82b,  amounted  to 
nearly  £150,000. 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

An  official  account  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  showing  the  quantities  of  a great  va- 
riety of  foreign  “articles  imported  and  entered  for  home 
consumption  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  British  colonies,  in  the  years  1824  and 
1826,  and  also  show  ing  the  rate  of  duty  payable  on  each 
article  in  each  of  those  years.”  The  first  glance  of  this 
tell-tale  paper  affords  us  at  least  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  here  we  are,  as  a people,  still  alive — eating, 
drinking,  trading,  aye,  and  manufacturing  too,  in  spite 
of  tiiat  quack  Huskisson,  and  his  contempt  for  “the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors.”  To  those  indeed,  among  the 
sticklers  for  prohibitions  and  monopolies,  who  would  ra- 
ther see  their  own  ruin  than  that  of  their  favorite  pre- 
dictions, we  do  not  recommend  much  study  of  the  mass 
of  figures  to  which  Mr.  William  Irving,  “inspector 
general  of  imports  and  exports,”  has  affixed  his  name. 
With  few  exceptions,  and  these  easily  accounted  for, 
even  one  year’s  experience  proves  incontestably  the 
“quack”  medicine  to  be  the  right  one-,  and  the  practi- 
tioners who  formed  their  draughts  and  bolusses  from  the 
“materia  medica”  with  which  the  “w  isdom  of  our  an- 
cestors” supplied  them,  to  have  been  little  better  (with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  than  a set  of  superannuated 
blockheads.  The  instances  are  few,  and  open,  as  w-e 
have  said,  to  explanation,  where  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion in  a given  raw'  material  has  not  followed  a reduction 
of  the  duty;  and  fewer  still,  in  which  the  substitution  of 
a duty  for  a prohibition  against  any  foreign  manufacture 
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which  had  a rival  manufacture  in  this  country,  has  ope- 
rated as  any  encouragement  worth  speaking  ot  to  foreign 
industry  at  the  expense  of  that  ot  Great  Britain. 

Indigo,  under  a duty,  diminished  from  5d  to  3d  and 
4d  per  lb.  has  fallen  off  from  2,494,655  lb.  to  1,902,820 
lb.;  but  this  can  be  accounted  for,  unfortunately  on 
grounds  which  are  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  liber- 
al theories  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  which  indeed, — so  far 
as  the  decay  of  consumption  can  be  referred  to  any 
branch  of  our  system  of  taxation, — speak  more  against 
the  continuance  of  the  corn  laws  than  against  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  or  his  measures.  We  had 
long  ago  remarked  with  concern  the  progressive  failure 
in  the  purchases  of  indigo  for  the  use  ot  British  manu- 
factures: at  the  same  time  the  foreign  European  market 
took  up  a full  equivalent  for  the  reduced  consumption  of 
Great  Britain.  This  was  evidence,  not  surely  against 
Mr.  Huskisson,  but  against  the  capacity  of  the  English 
manufacturer  to  resist  the  growth  of  his  foreign  rivals, 
under  the  old  prohibitory  and  corn  law  system  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  has  been  struggling  through  unheard  of 
difficulties  to  abolish.  As  for  the  effects  of  protecting, 
instead  of  prohibitory  duties,  on  some  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  silks  import- 
ed since  the  change  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  was 
£322,568,  while,  of  the  vast  increase  of  our  home  manu- 
facture, and  in  our  export  of  silk  goods  since  the  lowered 
prices  of  the  raw  material,  nothing  definite  can  be  col- 
lected from  these  returns.  We  ought  to  add,  however, 
that  in  the  lace  trade  there  has  been  a positive  falling  off  in 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  article  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duties.  The  consumption  of  coffee,  under  a duty 
diminished  50  per  cent,  has  in  one  year  increased  from 
upwards  of  £8,000,000  to  upwards  of  £13,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

With  regard  to  many  articles  the  duty  on  which  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  national  consumption  has  experi- 
enced a considerable  increase  in  1826,  as  compared  with 
1824: — Tallow,  from  792,630  cwt.  has  grown  to  963,016 
cwt.  Tea,  from  27,000,000  lb.  to  29,000,000  lb.  West 
India  sugar,  from  3,854,826  cwt.  to  3,905,548  cwt. 
East  India  sugar,  with  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  of 
the  Mauritius  of  10s  in  the  37s,  has  increased  from 
152,000  to  254,000  cwt.  Tobacco  and  snuff  have  enjoy- 
ed a relaxation  of  duty  of  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  for  British  Ame- 
rican produce;  Is.  for  that  of  the  United  States;  and  3s. 
for  that  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions;  and 
exhibits  on  the  whole  an  increased  importation  of  800,000 
lb.  The  import  of  most  descriptions  of  timber  has  di- 
minished under  an  equality  of  duties  as  between  the  two 
years,  except  teak,  which  has  increased  from  8,355  to 
14,721  loads.  Rum,  from  the  British  colonies,  has  in- 
creased, under  a reduction  of  duty,  from  2,652,000  gal- 
lons to  4,305,000,  in  round  numbers;  and  wines  of  all 
sorts  have  increased  from  an  aggregate  of  5,1S7,927  to 
6,197,930  gallons. 

It  is  fair  to  remark,  that  if  in  the  first  year  the  con- 
sumption of  an  article  does  not  increase  in  the  full  pro- 
portion in  which  the  tax  upon  it  has  been  diminished, 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  natural  tardiness  with 
which  men  change  their  habits,  even  w here  the  change 
w'ill  lead  eventually  to  an  augmentation  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. {London  paper. 

MAGNIFICENT  PROJECT. 

From  the  New  York  Statesman. 

CANAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ROUTE  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  contemplating  the  stupendous  enterprises  of  this 
age  of  internal  improvement,  we  naturally  look  forward 
to  the  consequences  and  results,  which  a few  years  will 
produce.  One  public  work  completed  becomes  a step- 
ping stone  for  the  commencement  of  others;  and  thus 
are  we  going  forw’ard  with  a progress,  which  receives  new 
implusesfrom  year  to  year,  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of 
uationai  greatness.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  but  for  the  making  of  the  Erie  canal  our 
country  might  have  been  half  a century  behind  what  she 
is.  We  now  see  canals  meandering  in  every  state,  as- 
cending the  Green  mountains  of  the  north,  and  belting 
the  towering  Alleghanies;  at  the  same  time  new'  routes 
are  exploring,  and  engineers  traversing  every  stream  and 
3^ vine  scattered  over  dtcountrv,  extending  from  the  Ken- 
ALuue  to  the  Illinois  iajfoe.  With  manv 


other  public  works  that  are  adorning  our  country,  are 
those  magnificent  watery  arches,  commencing  with  one 
foot  on  the  Hudson,  bending  over  to  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh,  and  from  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  to  the 
Susqueliannah,  spanning  the  lofty  Alleghanies,  to  the 
Ohio,  at  Pittsburg,  and  with  one  step  more  encircling  the 
Ohio  ridge,  and  reaching  the  shores  of  our  vast  inland 
seas. 

My  object  in  this  article,  is  to  suggest  a steam  naviga- 
tion route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  across  the  coun- 
try, passing  about  30  miles  south  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  lake  Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  Rock  river,  in  lat.  41,  30;  the  distance  by  Vance’s 
map  of  1825,  is  only  370  miles.  From  this  point  to  the 
Mississippi  it  is  only  §50  miles  due  west  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte,  on  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  41  degs.  From  St. 
Louis  to  the  Platte,  the  distance  is  600  miles.  Upon  the 
Platte  is  the  modern  route  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Columbia  l'iver. 

The  data  which  would  be  required  in  making  any  cal- 
culations are,  of  course,  quite  imperfect;  but  the  most 
important  thing  which  the  engineer  looks  at,  is  a supply  of 
water  on  the  summit  levels,  and  a moderate  amount  of 
lockage;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  part  of 
our  country  has  less  obstacles  for  internal  improvement 
than-  th%  district  embraced  within  the  Ohio,  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  lakes;  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  interior 
in  no  place  exceeding  4U0  feet  from  these  waters,  in  some 
only  300  feet,  in  a triangular  area  of  140,000  square  miles. 
Were  these  propositions  traced  on  a map  or  delineated  in 
a diagram,  the  elevation  would  appear  as  a point;  indeed, 
the  whole  district  may  be  looked  upon  more  as  an  ex- 
tended plain  than  otherwise,  as  the  great  valley  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  equal  in  extent  to  that  part 
of  the  United  States  north  and  east  of  the  eity  of  W ash- 
ington. 

This  route  would  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
river  on  lake  Erie — up  that  river  in  a south-west  direc- 
tion 100  miles  to  Fort  Wayne;  then  going  over  the 
head  waters  of  the  Illinois  80  miles,  and  probably  the 
most  difficult  of  auy  part  of  the  route,  crossing  the  Lit- 
tle and  Eel  rivers — head  waters  of  the  Wabash;  then 
down  the  Illinois,  which  runs  a west  course  for  upwards 
of  100  miles  before  it  takes  its  southern  direction,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Robertson  or  the  Vermilion — up  the 
former  or  across  the  country  to  the  Rock  river,  and 
down  this  stream  to  the  Mississippi,  70  miles  from  the 
Illinois.  From  Fort  Wayne  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
route  will  be  nearly  a west  course.  From  surveys  made 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river, 
the  summit  level  on  a route  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  state,  is  342  feet  above  lake  Erie.  The  grand  sum- 
mit of  the  Ohio  canal  is  395  feet,  and  on  a route  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  summit  is  378  feet  above 
lake  Erie.  By  the  same  surveys,  the  Ohio  river  at  Bea- 
ver creek,  30  miles  below  Pittsburg,  is  124  feet  higher 
than  the  lake.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  or  southern 
termination  of  the  Ohio  canal,  it  is  90  feet  lower,  and  at 
Cincinnati  133  feet  lower.  According  jo  the  surveys  of 
the  western  route,  Fort  Wayne  will  be  about  380  feet 
above  lake  Erie.  In  a discussion  in  congress,  last  win- 
ter, of  a canal  from  the  Maumee  to  the  Wabash,  it  was 
stated,  that  with  a little  deep  cutting  of  20  feet,  fqj*  a 
short  distance,  a level  might  be  obtained  from  one  river 
to  the  other.  By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
Chicago  canal  route,  the  Illinois,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vermilion,  is  158  feet  lower  than  lake  Michigan — this 
lake  is  30  feet  higher  than  lake  Erie.  The  Mississippi, 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  is  probably  on  about  the 
same  level  with  the  Illinois  at  the  Vermilion.  There  will 
then  be  three  or  four  summit  levels;  the  lockage  will  be 
to  Fort  Wayne  380  feet,  thence  to  the  Vermilion  540  feet, 
thence  to  the  Mississippi,  say  100  feet — in  all  1,000  feet — 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hudson,  730  miles  artifi- 
cial navigation,  the  lockage  w ill  be  1,660  feet — about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Morris  canal.  The  length  ot  that 
part  of  this  canal,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  would  be  75  miles; 
— in  Indiana,  140;  in  Illinois,  155  miles; — it  would  accom- 
modate for  (say  30  miles  on  each  side)  a territory  of 
21,000  square  miles,  and  indirectly,  100,000  more.  The 
Erie  canal  benefits  12,000  square  miles  of  territory 
through  w hich  it  runs. 
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I have  hinted  that  this  canal  should  be  of  a capacity  to 
admit  steam  boats— This  is  practicable,  although  we 
are  almost  wholly  without  experiment.  I he  slow  jog 
of  the  towing-horse,  averaging  not  over  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour,  will  be  found  altogether  too  slow  for  the 
purposes  of  the  rapid  communication  which  society  will 
require  in  a few  years.  The  principal  objection  to  steam 
boats  on  canals,  is  the  washing  of  the  banks.  In  the  age 
of  invention  it  would  be  strange  if  some  way  could  not 
be  devised  to  navigate  canals  by  steam.  The  canal  shorn  a 
be  adapted  to  the  steam  boat,  and  the  steam  boat  should 
be  adapted  to  the  canal.  On  the  Erie  canal  they  are  se- 
curing the  banks  against  the  washing  with  stone  and  tim- 
ber. Some  other  method  perhaps  in  the  form  of  con- 
structing the  canal  may  he  made  to  attain  the  object  at 
less  expense.  Boats  may  be  made  to  navigate  a canal 
by  steam,  constructed  for  their  accommodation,  carry- 
in0,  100  tons  or  more  ot  freight,  and  not  draw  over  3 ieet 
of* water.  The  steam  boats  of  the  Hudson  river  draw 
from  2 h to  44  feet,  of  from  200  to  450  tons,  the  machine- 
ry of  some  of  them  weighing  100  tons.  We  lately  heard 
of  three  keel  boats  attached  to  each  other  with  an  engine 
in  one  of  them,  carrying  80  tons  of  freight,  ascending  the 
Wabash  450  miles.  The  .Maumee  being  in  the  direction 
of  this  line  of  communication,  with  locks  and  dams, 
would  afford  a navigation  for  the  steam  boats,  so  also 
would  the  Illinois  for  a considerable  distance,  and  the 
two  streams  thus  navigated,  would  be  200  miles,  or  more 
than  half  the  route:  this  improvement  ot  these  rivers 
could  be  done  at  less  expense  than  making  an  entire  ca- 
nal along  their  vallies.  At  the  western  extremity  ot  this 
route  of  communication  there  would  be  the  noble  .Mis- 
sissippi in  a transverse  direction,  where  the  same  steam 
boat  would  ascend  600  miles  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ; 
and  this  place,  so  long  known  only  as  a distant  military 
post,  or  to  the  geographer  as  the  principal  or  only  break 
m the  waters  of  this  mighty  river,  would  become  a second 
Lowell,  full  of  the  hum  and  bustle  of  a manufacturing 
town.  From  St.  Anthony’s  to  Rock  river  is  600  miles; 
thence,  to  Lake  Erie,  370;  to  Buffalo,  280;  to  New  York, 
450;  in  all,  1,700  miles:  to  say  this  distance  may  yet  be 
travelled  in  eight  or  ten  days,  would  not  be  so  much  of  a 
prediction  as  a few  years  ago  to  have  said  a steam  boat 
would  go  from  New'  Orleans  to  Louisville,  1,500  miles, 
in  eight  days,  or  that  another  would  go  from  Albany  to 
to  N?ew  York,  150  miles,  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 
Even  now,  without  reference  to  the  great  improvements 
that  still  await  it,  we  look  upon  the  steam  engine  as  of 
more  than  Archimedean  lever-power,  at  least  in  utility. 

lsi  cost. — We  can  now  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  a 
tow-boat  canal  from  but  impartial  surveys.  It  is  believ- 
ed a navigation  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi  for 
steam  boats  of  100  tons  or  more,  may  be  made  for  a sum 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  Erie  eanal.  The  Langue- 
doc canal  is  144  feet  wide,  6 feet  deep,  and  cost  £3,000 
sterling  a mile.  The  Holstein  canal,  connecting  the 
German  Ocean  with  the  Baltic,  is  100  feet  wide  at  top, 
54  at  bottom,  10  feet  deep,  cost  $30,000  a mile— from 
2,000  to  3,000  ships  have  passed  in  a year.  In  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  probably  sold  of  the 
government  lands  to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  dollars  yearly.  In  all  the  expenditures  of 
government  nothing  would  seem  more  equitable  than 
that  a part  of  the  land  sales  should  be  applied  towards 
making  internal  improvements  on  the  same  land.  This 
work  might  be  made  by  the  general  government,  and 
become  the  property  of  these  states  on  their  paying  for 
it.  But  this  is  touching  a subject  hitherto  fruitful  with 
discussion,  and  continuing  to  prevent  in  a measure  the 
prosecution  of  internal  improvements  with  that  zeal 
v hich  the  increasing  wants  of  a widely  extended  country 
demands. 

I may  be  thought  proposing  a -work  which  will  be  soon 
enough  for  the  next  generation  to  think  of;  be  it  so.  The 
Erie  canal  was  commenced  within  ten  years  from  its  first 
public  suggestion,  in  a series  of  essays  published  twenty 
years  ago,  and  completed  in  eight  years.  The  Erie  and 
Mississippi  canal,  for  such  I call  it,  cannot  be  thought  a 
work  too  great  to  be  accomplished,  if  we  consider  what 
has  been  done,  what  is  doing,  and  the  omnipotence  of  a 
tree  people,  which  needs  only  persevering  and  steady 
application  to  complete  enterprizes  more  difficult  than 
any  our  country  has  yet  undertaken.  WTe  wonder  at  the 


prodigious  labor  of  the  ancients,  some  of  whose  work3 
will  always  remain  the  monuments  or  record  of  the  ap- 
plication and  achievements  of  human  power.  Claudius, 
a Roman  emperor,  employed  30,000  men  12  years  on  a 
single  canal.  The  same  labor  now  would  be  worth  70 
or  80,00v),000  of  dollars.  The  making  of  the  Erie  canal 
may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  5,000  men 
6 years.  The  Chinese  canal  was  43  years  in  making, 
and  employed  30,000  men.  This  labor  would  now  be 
worth  250,000,000  of  dollars.  The  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  required  to  build  it  100,000  men  20  years.  An 
equal  amount  of  labor  now  would  cost  400,000,000  of 
dollars. 

Were  this  canal  made  on  a scale  which  I have  sug- 
gested, going  as  it  would  through  the  heart  of  the  west- 
ern country,  and  forming  a great  vent  for  the  immense 
products  which  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Rock  river* 
and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
would  afford;  how  grand  would  be  the  chain  of  commu- 
nication; Lake  Erie  with  a canal  at  each  end,  the  Missis- 
sippi linked  with  the  lakes,  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Hud- 
son. I see  in  that  country  the  elements  of  a solid  and 
durable  prosperity;  a country  larger  in  territory,  mor% 
fertile  in  its  soil,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a denser  po- 
pulation than  Great  Britain,  whose  annual  rents  for  land 
are  200,000,000  of  dollars,  a sum  that  would  buy  nearly 
the  fee  simple  of  the  whole  district  of  which  I am  speak- 
ing; a country,  whose  natural  powers  of  soil  are  as  rich 
and  good  as  the  sun  ever  warmed,  and  whose  produc- 
tions shall  far  exceed  the  storied  fertility  of  the  Nile. 

HERCULES. 

JVew  York,  August,  1827. 


PERKINS’  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Intelligence  respecting  the  high  pressure  safety  engine, 
and  on  various  subjects  connected  with  it,  with  remarks 
upon  some  other  engines,  which  have  recently  attract- 
ed public  attention,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Franklin  Journal,  from  J.  Perkins,  esq. 

London,  March  8,1827. 

My  dear  friend — You  must  attribute  my  not  having 
written  to  you  at  an  earlier  date,  not  to  want  of  inclination, 
but  to  a desire  ot  being  able  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion which  I now  give,  namely,  that  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations are  realized,  and  to  the  utmost,  in  the  comple- 
tion of  my  high  pressure  safety  engine.  This  I should 
have  been  enabled  to  say  long  since,  had  it  uot  been  for 
the  opposition  which  I have  encountered  from  avaricious 
and  interested  individuals,  by  whom  my  course  has  been 
retarded,  much  more  than  it  has  by  mechanical  difficul- 
ties, although  these  have  been  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

Many  of  my  friends,  and  some  of  them  very  scientific 
men,  have  expressed  great  fears  thatl  had  attempted  im- 
possibilities; and  were  of  opinion,  that  steam  engines 
were  so  well  understood  as  to  leave  little  that  is  new  on 
this  subject  to  be  discovered.  I will  ask  you,  and  I will 
allow  no  one  to  be  a better  judge,  if  it  is  not  new  to  gene- 
rate steam  of  all  elasticities,  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximum,  without  the  least  danger?  If  it  is  not  new,  in 
the  generation  of  steam,  to  substitute  pressure  for  surface, 
which  I consider  the  basis  of  my  invention?  If  it  is  not 
new  to  have  a pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  on 
one  side  of  the  piston,  while  on  the  other  side  of  it  all 
resistance  is  taken  away  by  a vacuum,  and  this  produced 
without  an  air-pump,  or  any  more  "water  than  is  used  in 
generating  the  steam?  If  it  is  not  new  to  have  invented  a 
metallic  piston,  which  requires  no  lubrication,  and  yet  it 
is  as  tight  as  the  piston  of  an  air-pump  ? If  it  is  not  new 
to  have  applied  sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  zinc  protectors  to 
steam  cylinders  to  prevent  oxidation?  This,  I found, 
took  place  in  my  cylinders,  when  the  engine  was  not  at 
work,  after  I found  that  I could  dispense  with  oil.  If  it  is 
not  new  to  dispense  with  the  eduction  valve  and  educ- 
tion pipe,  having  no  other  than  a small  induction  valve, 
and  that  so  constructed  as  to>neutralize  the  pressure,  re- 
quiring no  oil,  and  very  little  power  to  open  and  close  it? 
If  it  is  not  new  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  at  an  opening 
250  times  larger  than  the  steam  pipe?  All  this  has  been 
effected,  as  our  friend  Jjukens  can  avouch,  he  having 
witnessed  all  these  facts  as  well  as  myself.  And  lastly, 
if  it  is  not  new  to  have  discovered,  that  steam  may  be  ge- 
nerated, although  in  contact  with  water,  at  all  tempera- 
tures, without  producing  corresponding  elasticity? 
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As  soon  as  ray  last  patent  is  specified  here,  I will  for- 
ward it  to  you,  together  w ith  the  drawings,  not  only  for 
your  inspection,  but  a request  that  you  will  forward  them 
to  Washington,  as  a petition  to  obtain  a patent  wrill  ac- 
company them. 

I herewith  send  you  a paper,  “On  the  explosion  of  steam 
boilers,  &c.  ” This  paper  I have  not  yet  published  here, 
as  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  my  method  of  correct- 
ing the  evil  arising  from  generating  surcharged  steam, 
before  my  patent  is  specified;  but  as  this  will  be  secured  in 
a very  short  time  you  are  requested,  if  you  approve  it,  to 
publish  the  paper  in  your  interesting  journal,  as  I am 
anxious  for  its  early  appearance  in  my  country.  I had,  in 
confidence,  given  a copy  to  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Fara- 
day, and  to  several  engineers,  who  I could  trust,  and  who 
all  agree  that  it  assigns  the  true  cause  of  explosions.  I 
long  to  see,  and  to  converse  with  you,  and  my  other  really 
scientific  friends  in  the  United  States,  on  this,  and  other 
interesting  points  connected  with  my  engine. 

I have  had  much  interested  opposition  to  contend  with, 
since  my  residence  here;  but  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  have  constantly  stood  by  me,  or  I musthave  sunk 
under  the  pressure.  This  government  have  now  given 
the  stamp  business  to  Perkins  and  Heath,  w hich  we  should 
have  long  since  have  had,  and  the  country  thereby  have 
been  saved  thousands  but  for  the  intrigues  of  an  individual 
who  is  now  sent  to  Coventry. 

More  than  a dozen  projectors  have  attempted  to  make 
tubular  boilers,  since  I commenced  my  experiments,  ot 
generating  steam  by  small  quantities  of  water,  under  pres- 
sure,but  for  wantof  pressure,  (which  is  the  novelty  I claim 
in  my  patent,)  they  have  all  failed.  McCurdy,  trom  N. 
York,  who  brought  out  Hawkins’  project,  was  the  first  who 
opposed  me.  He  stated  that  I had  stolen  Hawkins’  inven- 
tion, and  gave  an  airof  probability  to  his  assertion,  by  pro- 
ducing such  evidence  from  the  U.  States,  as  he  hoped  would 
substantiate  it.  Yet  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  my  me- 
thod of  generating  high  steam;  and  indeed  there  are  not, 
at  this  day,  ten  persons  in  the  world,  who  are  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  McCurdy  took  out  a patent  in  this 
country,  and  sold  to  the  amount  ot  ten  thousand  pounds, 
reserving  one  third  to  himself.  He  has  made  three  small 
steam  boats,  one  large  enough  to  take  passengers  to  Rich- 
mond, but  no  one  of  them  ever  steamed  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  I could 
not  learn;  it  must,  however,  have  been  too  great  to  an- 
swer, had  there  been  no  other  objection,  and  they  have  all 
been  abandoned.  Of  all  the  methods  yet  contrived  to  ge- 
nerate steam,  this  w as  the  worst.  Had  the  agent  in  this 
business  been  considered  as  the  representative  ol  the 
mechanical  talents  of  his  country,  it  would  have  been 
most  unfortunate;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  are 
now  here,  four  Americans,  who  stand  confessedly  pre- 
eminent, viz:  Mr.  Lukens,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  right, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Church  and  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Boston. 

Brown’s  vacuum  engine  has  at  length  given  over,  al- 
though its  death  was  a very  hard  one. — it  was  at  last 
found,  that  although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the 
mercury  showed  a vacuum  equal  to  twenty  inches,  yet 
his  rarified  air  became,  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
more  dense  than  the  atmosphere,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently a great  loss  from  its  reaction.  I had  frequently 
predicted  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  am  apprehen- 
sive that  Morey’s  explosive  engine  will  be  unavailable, 
fr  om  the  same  cause. 

Brown  has  certainly  shown  great  ingenuity  in  the  va- 
riety of  mechanical  contrivances  which  lie  has  invented, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend;  his  engine  was  a beautiful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism; its  appearance  was  such  as  caused  it  to  operate  like 
a charm  on  his  numerous  visitors,  and  many  were,  con- 
sequently, induced  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  spend  large 
sums  of  money  to  perfect  an  instrument  from  which  they 
calculated  to  derive  large  profits.  Is  it  not  astonishing, 
that  men  of  intelligence  should  not  quickly  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  condensible  steam  and  indensible 
air?  I have  already  remarked,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke,  the  barometer  indicated  a high  degree  of  ex- 
haustion; it  sometimes  rose  to  24  inches,  yet  his  piston, 
if  made  to  approach  the  end  of  the  cylender  as  closely  as 
in  a well  made  steam  engine,  could  not,  from  the  densi- 
ty of  the  contained  air,  pass  the  dead  point.  His  first 
engine,  you  know,  raised  water  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  | 


and  this  was  employed  to  drive  a water  wheel;  in  the  ar- 
rangement, he  did  not  discover  how  soon  his  rarified  air 
lost  its  power:  but  when  he  endeavored  to  make  his  en- 
gine work  with  a piston,  he  began  to  experience  this  un- 
anticipated difficulty.  By  a very  clever  contrivance,  he 
apparently  overcame  this  obstruction,  but  not  without  a 
great  loss  of  gas.  He  attached  to  his  engine  a large  se- 
parate condenser,  in  which  he  burnt  his  gas,  professed-, 
ly  for  the  greater  convenience  of  condensation,  but  it  was, 
in  effect  nothing  more  than  lengthening  his  cylinder, 
which  would  have  produced  the  same  result  in  a way 
much  more  simple;  but  to  have  a ten  foot  cylinder,  with 
one  foot  stroke,  would  at  once  have  torn  off  the  mask, 
by  which  the  true  features  of  the  contrivance  was  con- 
cealed, a catastrophe  which  the  inventor,  very  naturally, 
endeavored  as  long  as  possible  to  avoid.  The  consump- 
tion of  gas  was  enormous:  but  as  he  made  his  own,  or 
drew  it  directly  from  the  city  pipes,  no  one  but  himself 
could  tell  how-  much  he  used. 

Fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  the  machine,  there  are 
many  who  yet  declare  it  to  be  no  failure,  and  that 
Brown  had  been  used  ill  by  the  gas  engine  company. 
One  gentleman,  who  had  lost  much  money  in  this  con- 
cern, called  on  me  the  other  day,  and  expressed  great 
regret  that  the  gas  had  not  been  in  my  hands;  I tola  him 
that  this  would  have  produced  but  one  advantage,  that  of 
having  lost  less  money  by  the  concern,  as  it  was  not  from 
want  of  mechanical  skill  that  Brown  did  not  succeed, 
but  because  the  laws  of  nature  were  against  him;  that  I 
was  pursuing  experiments  in  accordance  with  those  laws; 
and  that  in  this  consisted  the  difference  in  the  results  to 
be  anticipated  from  his  labors  and  from  mine.  This 
gentleman  expressed  much  surprise,  when  I explained 
to  him  the  difference  between  condensible  steam  and  in- 
condensible air. 

I am  now  engaged  in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  muketry,  for  the  French  government.  The  English 
government  would  certainly  have  adopted  this  invention, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gratuitous  and  false  statements  of 
certain  engineers,  -who  declared,  that  although  I was 
able  to  make  a great  display  at  the  public  exhibition, 
made  by  order  of  government,  yet  it  was  delusive:  that  I 
had  never  made  a generator  which  stood  for  a week,  and 
that  1 could  not  keep  up  the  steam  for  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  at  one  time.  These  statements  obtained 
credit  the  more  readily,  as  any  improvement  in  the  art  of 
war,  which  could  be  adopted  by  other  powers,  and  which 
would  have  a tendency  to  place  the  weak  upon  a par  with 
the  strong,  appeared  likely  to  benefit  other  countries 
more  than  England. 

The  French  government  have  determined  to  give  our 
new  system  a fair  trial.  A series  of  experiments  have 
been  made  at  Greenwich,  which  were  attended  by  the 
French  engineers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  duke 
d’Angouleme,  together  with  one  of  his  aids,  and  prince 
Polignuc.  Their  report  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  French 
government,  that  a contract  was  immediately  made.  An 
English  engineer  of  the  first  class,  and  one  who  is  very 
much  employed  by  this  government,  has  joined  me  in 
the  guarantee  of  the  fuur  points,  which  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers  have  doubted;  namely,  the  perfect  safety 
of  the  generator,  its  indestructibility,  the  ability  to  keep 
the  steam  up  to  any  required  temperature,  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  its  great  economy. 

The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  sixty  balQtyof  four 
pounds  each,  in  a minute,  with  the  correctness  of  the 
rifled  musket,  and  to  a proportionate  distance.  A mus- 
ket is  also  attached  to  the  same  generator  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  lead  from  the  bastion  of  a fort,  and  is  made  so 
far  portable  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  from  one 
bastion  to  another.  This  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  minute,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  that  for  any  given  length  of  time.  It 
was  an  observation  made  in  my  hearing,  by  his  grace,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  that  any  country  defended  by  this 
kind  of  artillery  would  never  be  invaded,  and  I am  very’ 
confidently  of  this  opinion. 

As  soon  as  this  machine  is  completed,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  this  government,  and  to  several  engineers  from 
other  powers,  who  are  over  here  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  no  fears  for  the  result,  neither  has  Mr.  Lukens, 
since  he  has  witnessed  the  experiment  made  for  the 
French  government.  He  saw  the  steam  gun  discharge 
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at  the  rate  of  from  500  to  1,000  balls  per  minute,  and 
the  steam  blowing  off  at  the  escape  valve,  during  the 
whole  time;  he  is  equally  confident  with  myself,  that  the 
steam  may  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  to  discharge  a con- 
stant stream  of  balls  during  the  whole  day  it  repuired. 
As  regards  economy,  I am  within  the  truth  when  1 say, 
that,  if  the  discharges  are  rapid,  one  pound  ot  coals  will 
throw  as  many  ball  as  four  pounds  of  powder. 

It  had  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  steam  gun, 
that  it  would  take  too  long  to  get  up  the  steam  in  ease  ot 
an  attack.  To  this,  I answer,  that  a very  small  fire  will 
keep  the  generators  sufficiently  heated,  when  there  is  no 
water  in  them;  and  that  when  there  is  any  chance  of  their 
being  suddenly  wanted,  they  should  be  kept  heated  in 
this  way.  The  heat  of  the  generators  would  last  long 
enough  to  give  off  steam  until  the  fire  is  sufficiently  in- 
creased to  furnish  a constant  supply.  For  naval  pur- 
poses, this  cannot  be  an  objection,  as  the  steam  must  al- 
ways be  up.  Lord  Exmouth,  after  witnessing  a few 
showers  of  lead,  observed,  that  he  believed  the  time 
would  come,  when  a steam-gun-boat,  with  two  steam 
guns  in  her  bow,  would  conquer  any  line  of  battle  ship; 
and  sir  George  Cockburn  said,  that  the  mischief  ot  it  was, 
it  would  be  to  nations  what  the  pistol  was  to  duellists, 
it  would  bring  all,  whether  strong  or  weak,  upon  a par. 

To  prove  the  safety  of  mv  -engine  I have  worked  it  un- 
der a pressure  of  1,400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a 
hundred  atmospheres,  and  cut  off  the  steam  at  one- 
twelfth  of  the  stroke;  this  was  merely  to  manifest  what 
could  be  done  with  perfect  security.  Mv  usual  pressure 
is  800  lbs.  per  inch,  cutting  off  at  one-eighth,  and  letting 
the  steam  expand  to  below  100  lbs.  per  inch.  I let  oft 
at  the  dead  point,  at  one  dash;  the  manner  ot  doing  this 
I long  to  explain  to  you,  but  must  first  get  my  last  patent 

I am  informed  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Hare,  thinks  I 
have  ventured  bevond  mv  depth;  in  this  he  is  not  singu- 
lar, nor  do  I wonder  that  such  an  idea  should  prevail, 
after  the  publication  of  so  many  absured  things  respect- 
ing mv  engine;  I had  no  knowledge  of  these  publica- 
tions,'and  of  course  had  no  control  over  them.  Indeed 
I have  been  extremely  cautious  about  publishing  any- 
thin0- mvself,  or  sanctioning  it  in  others;  my  determina- 
tion having  been  first  to  complete  the  essential  improve- 
ments of  which  I have  been  in  pursuit.  I presume  that 
vou  have  seen  my  last  paper  on  the  compression  ot  wa- 
ter air,  &e.  Its  publication  by  the  royal  society  has 
created  no  small  sensation  among  the-philosophers  of  the 
old  school.  The  counsel  would  not  have  allowed  the 
readin0-  of  it,  had  not  Dr.  Wollaston  and  sir  Humphrey 
Davy  witnessed  many  of  the  experiments.  I shall  soon 
publisli  an  experiment  with  which  I think  Dr.  Hare  will 
be  pleased,  as  it  will,  if  I mistake  not,  prove  practically, 
what  the  doctor  has  so  ably  attempted  to  establish  theo- 
retically, namely,  that  caloric  is  matter.  The  proof  is 
simple  and  direct,  and  1 am  persuaded  that  when  you  see 
it,  you  will  think  it  conclusive. 

Mv  belief  is,  that  water  cannot  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  iron,  heated  to  about  1,200°,  without  a force 
equal  to  the  maximum  pressure  of  steam,  which  is  equal 
to  about  4,000  atmospheres,  when  water  is  heated  to 
about  1,200°.  ‘ That  pressure  would,  I believe,  keep  it  iu 
contact  w ith  iron;  at  any  degree  of  heat,  and  the  steam 
would  thMthe  as  dense  as  water.  It  is  very  evident  that 
if  it  wonm  require  that  force  to  ketp  the  water  in  con- 
tact, heated  as  it  w as  at  the  vent  hole,  thirty  atmospheres 
must  be  insufficient  to  effect  this;  but  the  experiment 
affords  some  data  towards  answ  ering  the  question,  at 
what  distance  from  the  heated  metal  the  water  remained, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres?  We 
may  safely  aver,  that  it  exceeded  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
as  the  hole  was  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I was  led  to  this  discovery  of  this  fact  by  my  experi- 
ments upon  steam;  the  results  of  many  of  which  have 
been  extraordinary,  and  quite  unexpected.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  the  great  expellent  power  of  heat.  I 
discovered  that  a generator,  at  a certain  temperature  al- 
though it  had  a small  crack  in  it,  w ould  not  admit  either 
water  or  steam.  This  fact,  I mentioned  to  a very  scien- 
tific friend,  w ho  questioned  its  accuracy,  and  to  convince 
him  I tried  the  experiment;  but  he  concluded  that  the  . 
expansion  of  the  metal  must  liave  closed  the  fissure.  To  1 


remove  every  doubt,  I proposed  to  drill  a small  hole 
through  the  side  of  the  generator,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  After  getting  the  steam  up  to  proper  tem- 
perature, I took  out  the  plug,  and  although  we  were 
working  the  engines  at  30  atmospheres,  nothing  was 
seen,  or  heard,  to  issue  from  the  plughole;  all  was  per- 
fectly quiet,  I next  lowered  the  temperature,  by  shutting 
the  damper,  and  opening  the  furnace  door;  a singingfrom 
the  aperture  was  soon  observable,  and  w hen  a coal  w'as 
held  before  it,  rapid  combustion  ensued;  nothing  how- 
ever was  yet  visible;  but  as  the  temperature  decreased, 
the  steam  became  more  and  more  visible,  the  noise  at 
the  same  time  increasing,  until,  finally,  the  roar  was  tre- 
mendous, and  might  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of 
half  a mile.  This  was  conclusive.  I should  mention 
that,  at  the  aperture,  the  iron  was  read  hot 

After  commencing  this  letter,  I ascertained  that  my 
patent  was  likely  in  a few-  days  to  pass  the  great  seal, 
and  have  delayed  forwarding  it,  until  I could  give  you 
some  account  of  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  engi- 
neers who  were  open  to  conviction,  ofian  experiment  per- 
formed before  them.  The  patent  has  been  sealed,  and 
the  engine  has  had  its  pow-er  and  economy  i ted.  The 
result  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  an  engm-er,  who 
employ-s  at  least  300  hands,  has  taken  orders  to  make  en- 
gines, (for  I license  them  out),  w ith  the  following  guar- 
antee, viz:  that  of  saving  half  the  fuel,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  weight  and  bulk,  with  less  liability  of  derange- 
ment than  ordinary  engines.  This  engineer,  whose  name 
is  Penn,  and  who  is  frequently  employed  by  government, 
is  now  making  an  engine  for  steam  navigation,  with  a 
nine  inch  cylinder  and  twenty  inch  stroke;  he  joins  me 
in  guaranteeing  it  to  be  of  sixty  horse  power.  It  will  not , 
occupy  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  room,  nor  exceed  one 
sixth  of  the  w eight  of  the  ordinary  Bolton  and  Watt’s 
engine,  of  the  same  power. 

I have  sent  you  the  last  London  journal  of  arts,  &e. 
w-hich  contains  some  account  of  my-  engine,  which  is 
nearly  correct  as  tar  as  it  goes.  It  should,  however, 
have  stated,  that  the  pistou  -w  as  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
that  it  w as  a twenty  inch,  single  stroke,  engine,  a good 
seventy-  horse  power,  and  consuming  but  one  foi’th  of  the 
coal  of  a condensing  engine.  The  weight  on  the  end 
of  the  lever  w-as  three  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-  pounds. 

You  may,  my  dear  sir,  depend  upon  what  I have  writ- 
ten; it  . is  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  and  there  is  no 
fallacy  in  it.  Having  succeeded  iu  making  a piston  which 
requires  no  oil,  I am  determined  to  ascertain  the  limits  to 
which  pressure  can  be  carried.  I am  now  making  a 
small  engine  strong  enough  to  bear  2,0001bs.  per  inch,  and 
when  done  you  shall  know  the  result.  Nothing  but  the 
piston  will  limit  the  power. 

The  victory  which  I have  obtained  has  been  a glorious 
one  for  me.  For  the  last  three  months,  many-  of  the  en- 
gineers had  declared  me  insane,  as  I had  asserted,  that  I 
could  condense,  and  produce  arvacuum  under  the  piston, 
without  either  an  air  pump,  or  condensing  water;  but  the 
tables  are  now  turned,  and  my  triumph  over  those  who 
have  illiberally  assailed  me  is  complete.  By  the  next 
packet  y-ou  may  expect  drawings,  &c.  of  my  engine;  and 
I hope  within  one  short  year,  to  take  a seat  w ith  my  friend 
Dr.  Jones,  by  the  side  of  a generator,  sustaining  a pres- 
sure of  3,0001bs.  to  the  square  inch;  for  this  pressure  on 
the  generator  is  required  to  produce  a w orking  power  of 
2,0001bs.  to  the  square  inch  upon  the  piston. 

I have  several  times  mentioned  the  name  of  our  friend 
Lukens,  who  is  here,  and  in  pretty  good  health.  He  has 
been  introduced  to  many-  of  the  first  characters,  and  is 
considered  as  very  clever,  particularly-  by-  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  and  best  judges  of  the  age.  His 
fame  is  already  high,  and  is  rising,  but  it  must  of  course 
require  a residence  here  of  some  time  for  him  to  be  esti- 
mated and  remunerated  according  to  his  merits. 

This  letter  has  been  written,  a few  lines  at  a time,  as  I 
could  catch  a spare  moment,  and  sometimes  at  intervals 
of  several  days.  You  likewise  know  that  the  busines  ot 
i writing  is  one  in  w hich  I do  not  profess  to  be  at  home. 

{ you  will,  therefore,  I am  sure,  excuse  any  inaccuracy-,  or 
w-hieh  it  may  exhibit^  and  believe  me 
JACOB  PERKINS. 


want  of  connection, 
to  be,  yours  truly. 
°LUME  THIRTY-TWO. 
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